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WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT  ?— PABT  THE  LAST. 

BY   PISISTRATUS  CAXTON. 
[The  Author  reserves  the  Right  of  Translation.'] 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia, 
Mollivit  aversas  Penates, 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica." — HORAT. 


IT  is  the  grey  of  the  evening.  Fair- 
thorn  is  sauntering  somewhat  sullenly 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake.  He  has 
missed,  the  last  three  days,  his  walk 
with  Sophy— missed  the  pleasing  ex- 
citement of  talking  at  her,  and  of  the 
family  in  whose  obsolete  glories  he 
considers  her  very  interest  an  obtru- 
sive impertinence.  He  has  missed, 
too,  his  more  habitual  and  less  irri- 
tating conversation  with  Darrell.  In 
short,  altogether  he  is  put  out,  and 
he  vents  his  spleen  on  the  swans, 
who  follow  him  along  the  wave  as 
he  walks  along  the  margin,  intimat- 
ing either  their  affection  for  himself, 
or  their  anticipation  of  the  bread 
crumbs  associated  with  his  image — 
by  the  amiable  note,  half  snort  and 
half  grunt,  to  which  change  of  time 
or  climate  has  reduced  the  vocal 
accomplishments  of  those  classical 
birds,  so  pathetically  melodious  in 
the  age  of  Moschus  and  on  the  banks 
of  Cayster. 
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"Not  a  crumb,  you  unprincipled 
beggars,"  growled  the  musician. 
"  You  imagine  that  mankind  are  to 
have  no  other  thought  but  that  of 
supplying  you  with  luxuries  !  And 
if  you  were  asked,  in  a  competitive 
examination,  to  define  ME,  your  bene- 
factor, you  would  say — 'a  thing  very 
low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  without 
wings  or  even  feathers,  but  which 
Providence  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
instinct  for  affording  nutritious  and 
palatable  additions  to  the  ordinary 
aliment  of  Swans ! '  Ay,  you  may 
grunt ;  I  wish  I  had  you— in  a  pie  f" 

Slowly,  out  through  the  gap  be- 
tween yon  grey  crag  and  the  tnorn- 
tree,  paces  the  doe,  halting  to  drink 
just  where  the  faint  star  of  eve  shoots 
its  gleam  along  the  wave.  The  musi- 
cian forgets  the  swans  -  and  quickens 
his  pace,  expecting  to  meet  the  doe's 
wonted  companion.  He  is  not  disap- 
pointed. He  comes  on  Guy  Darrell 
where  the  twilight  shadow  falls  dark- 
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est  between  the  grey  crag  and  the 
thorn-tree. 

"  Dear  Fellow  Hermit,"  said  Dar- 
rell,  almost  gaily,  yet  with  more  than 
usual  affection  in  his  greeting  and 
voice,  "you  find  me  just  when  I 
want  you.  I  am  as  one  whose  eyes 
have  been  strained  by  a  violent  con- 
flict of  colours,  and  your  quiet  pre- 
sence is  like  the  relief  of  a  return  to 
green.  I  have  news  for  you,  Fair- 
thorn.  You,  who  know  more  of  my 
secrets  than  any  other  man,  shall  be 
the  first  to  learn  a  decision  that  must 
bind  you  and  me  more  together — but 
not  in  these  scenes,  T)ick. 

'  Ibimus — ibimus  ! 
Supremum 


Carpere  iter,  comites,  parati ! ' " 

"  "What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? "  asked 
Fairthorn.  "My  mind  always  mis- 
gives me  when  I  hear  you  quoting 
Horace.  Some  reflection  about  the 
certainty  of  death,  or  other  disagree- 
able subjects,  is  sure  to  follow  !" 

"Death!  No,  Dick— not  now. 
Marriage-bells  and  joy,  Dick  !  We 
shall  have  a  wedding !" 

"  What !  You  will  marry  at  last ! 
And  it  must  be  that  beautiful  Caro- 
line Lyndsay  !  It  must — it  must ! 
You  can  never  love  another  !  You 
know  it,  my  dear,  dear  master !  I 
shall  see  you,  then,  happy  before  I 
die." 

"Tut,  foolish  old  friend!"  said 
Darrell,  leaning  his  arm  tenderly  on 
Fairthorn's  shoulder,  and  walking  on 
slowly  towards  the  house.  "  How 
often  must  I  tell  you  that  no  mar- 
riage-bells can  ring  for  me  !" 

"But  you  have  told  me,  too,  that 
you  went  to  Twickenham  to  steal 
a  sight  of  her  again  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  sight  of  her  that  made  you 
resolve  to  wed  no  one  else.  And 
when  I  have  railed  against  her  for 
fickleness,  have  not  you  nearly  fright- 
ened me  out  of  my  wits,  as  if  no  one 
might  rail  against  her  but  yourself1? 
And  now  she  is  free — and  did  you 
not  grant  that  she  would  not  refuse 
your  hand,  and  would  be  true  and 
faithful  henceforth?  And  yet  you 
insist  on  being— granite ! " 

"  No,  Dick,  not  granite  ;  I  wish  I 
were ! " 

"  Granite  and  pride,"  persisted 
Dick,  courageously.  "  If  one  chips 


a  bit  off  the  granite,  one  only  breaks 
one's  spade  against  the  pride." 

"  Pride  !— you  too ! "  muttered  Dar- 
rell, mournfully  ;  then  aloud,  "  No, 
it  is  not  pride  now,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  even  yesterday.  But  I  would 
rather  be  racked  by  all  the  tortures 
that  pious  inquisitors  ever  invented 
out  of  compassion  for  obstinate  here- 
tics, than  condemn  the  woman  I  have 
so  fatally  loved  to  a  penance  the 
misery  of  which  she  cannot  foresee. 
She  would  accept  -me,— certainly  ! 
Why  1  Because  she  thinks  she  owes 
me  reparation — because  she  pities 
me.  And  my  heart  tells  me  that  I 
might  become  cruel,  and  mean,  and 
vindictive,  if  I  were  to  live  day  by 
day  with  one  who  created  in  me, 
while  my  life  was  at  noon,  a  4ove 
never  known  in  its  morn,  and  to  feel 
that  that  love's  sole  return  was  the 
pity  vouchsafed  to  the  nightfall  of 
my  age.  No  ;  if  she  pitied,  but  did 
not  love  me,  when,  eighteen  years  ago, 
we  parted  under  yonder  beech  tree, 
I  should  be  a  dotard  to  dream  that 
woman's  pity  mellows  into  love  as 
our  locks  become  grey,  and  Youth 
turns  our  vows  into  ridicule.  It  is 
not  pride  that  speaks  here;  it  is 
rather  humility,  Dick.  But  we  must 
not  now  talk  of  old  age  and  bygones. 
Youth  and  marriage  -  bells,  Dick  ! 
Know  that  I  have  been  for  hours 
pondering  how  to  reconcile  with  my 
old-fashioned  notions  dear  Lionel's 
happiness.  We  must  think  of  the 
living  as  well  as  the  dead,  Dick.  I 
have  solved  the  problem.  I  am 
happy,  and  so  shall  the  young  folks 
be." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
will  consent  to — " 

"Yes,  to  Lionel's  marriage  with 
that  beautiful  girl,  whose  parentage 
we  never  will  ask.  Great  men  are 
their  own  ancestors  ;  why  not  some- 
times fair  women  1  Enough — I  con- 
sent !  I  shall  of  course  secure  to  my 
kinsman  and  his  bride  an  ample  for- 
tune. Lionel  will  have  time  for  his 
honeymoon  before  he  departs  for  the 
wars.  He  will  fight  with  good  heart 
now,  Dick.  Young  folks  of  the 
present  day  cannot  bear  up  against 
sorrow,  as  they  were  trained  to  do 
in  mine.  And  that  amiable  lady 
who  has  so  much  pity  for  me,  has,  of 
course,  still  more  pity  for  a  charming 
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young  couple  for  whose  marriage  she 
schemed,  in  order  to  give  me  a  home, 
Dick.  And  rather  than  she  should 
pine  and  fall  ill,  and — no  matter ;  all 
shall  be  settled  as  it  should  be  for 
the  happiness  of  the  living.  But 
something  else  must  be  settled ;  we 
must  think  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living  ;  and  this  name  of  Darrell 
shall  be  buried  with  me  in  the  grave 
beside  my  father's.  Lionel  Haugh- 
ton  will  keep  to  his  own  name.  Live 
the  Haughtons  !  Perish,  but  with 
no  blot  on  their  shield — perish  the 
Darrells !  Why,  what  is  that  ?  Tears, 
Dick  ?  Pooh ! — be  a  man  !  And  I 
want  all  your  strength ;  for  you,  too, 
must  have  a  share  in  the  sacrifice. 
What  follows  is  not  the  dictate  of 
pride,  if  I  can  read  myself  aright. 
Ko;  it  is  the  final  completion  and 
surrender  of  the  object  on  which  so 
much  of  my  life  has  been  wasted — 
but  a  surrender  that  satisfies  my 
crotchets  of  honour.  At  all  events, 
if  it  be  pride  in  disguise,  it  will  de- 
mand no  victim  in  others ;  you  and 
I  may  have  a  sharp  pang — we  must 
bear  it,  Dick." 

"What  on  earth  is  coming  now ?" 
said  Dick,  dolefully. 

"The  due  to  the  dead,  Richard 
Fairthorn.  This  nook  of  fair  Eng- 
land, in  which  I  learned  from  the 
dead  to  love  honour  —  this  poor 
domain  of  Fawley — shall  go  in  be- 
quest to  the  College  at  which  I  was 
reared." 

"Sir!" 

"  It  will  serve  for  a  fellowship  or 
two  to  honest,  brave-hearted  young- 
scholars.  It  will  be  thus,  while 
English  institutions  may  last,  devot- 
ed to  Learning  and  Honour.  It  may 
sustain  for  mankind  some  ambition 
more  generous  than  mine,  it  appears, 
ever  was — settled  thus,  not  in  mine, 
but  my  dear  father's  name,  like  the 
Darrell  Museum.  These  are  my  dues 


to  the  dead,  Dick!  And  the  old 
house  thus  becomes  useless.  The 
new  house  was  ever  a  folly.  They 
must  go  down  both,  as  soon  as  the 
young  folks  are  married  ;  —  not  a 
stone  stand  on  stone  !  The  plough- 
share shall  pass  over  their  sites  ! 
And  this  task  I  order  you  to  see 
done.  I  have  not  strength.  You 
will  then  hasten  to  join  me  at  Sor- 
rento, that  corner  of  earth  on  which 
Horace  wished  to  breathe  his  last 
sigh. 

'  Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatse 
Postulant  arces — ibi — tu '  " 

• 

"  Don't,  sir,  don't.  Horace  again  ! 
It  is  too  much."  Fairthorn  was 
choking ;  but  as  if  the  idea  pre- 
sented to  him  was  really  too  mon- 
strous for  belief,  he  clutched  at 
Darrell  with  so  uncertain  and  vehe- 
ment a  hand  that  he  almost  caught 
him  by  the  throat,  and  sobbed  out, 
"  You  must  be  joking." 

"  Seriously  and  solemnly,  Richard 
Fairthorn,"  said  Darrell,  gently  dis- 
entangling the  fingers  that  threatened 
him  with  strangulation.  "  Seriously 
and  solemnly  I  have  uttered  to  you 
my  deliberate  purpose.  I  implore 
you,  in  the  name  of  our  lifelong 
friendship,  to  face  this  pain  as  I  do 
— resolutely,  cheerfully.  I  implore 
you  to  execute  to  the  letter  the  in- 
structions I  shall  leave  with  you  on 
quitting  England,  which  I  shall  do 
the  dav  Lionel  is  married ;  and  then, 
dear  old  friend,  Calm  days,  clear  con- 
sciences : —  In  climes  where  whole 
races  have  passed  away — proud  cities 
themselves  sunk  in  graves — where 
our  petty  grief  for  a  squirearch's  lost 
house  we  shall  both  grow  ashamed 
to  indulge — there  we  will  moralise, 
rail  against  vain  dreams  and  idle 
pride,  cultivate  vines  and  orange- 
trees,  with  Horace— nay,  nay,  Dick 
— with  the  FLUTE  ! " 


CHAPTER  V. 

More  bounteous  run  rivers  when  the  ice  that  locked  their  flow  melts  into  their  waters. 
And  when  fine  natures  relent,  their  kindness  is  swelled  by  the  thaw. 

Darrell  escaped  into  the    house  ;  started  up  ;  a  thought  came  into  his 

Fairthorn  sank  upon  the  ground,  and  brain— a  hope  into  his  breast.     He 

resigned  himself  for  some  minutes  to  made  a  caper — launched  himself  into 

unmanly  lamentations.    Suddenly  he  a  precipitate  zigzag— gained  the  hall- 
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door — plunged  into  his  own  mysteri- 
ous hiding-place — and  in  less  than  an 
hour  re-emerged,  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  had  just  time  to  catch 
the  postman,  as  that  functionary  was 
striding  off  from  the  back-yard  with 
the  official  bag. 

This  exploit  performed,  Fairthorn 
shambled  into  his  chair  at  the  dinner- 
table,  as  George  Morley  concluded 
the  grace  which  preceded  the  meal 
that  in  Fairthorn's  estimation  usually 
made  the  grand  event  of  the  passing 
day.  But  the  poor  man's  appetite 
was  gone.  As  Sophy  dined  with 
Waife,  the  Morleys  alone  shared,  with 
host  and  secretary,  the  melancholy 
entertainment.  George  was  no  less 
silent  than  Fairthorn  ;  Darrell's  man- 
ner perplexed  him.  Mrs  Morley,  not 
admitted  into  her  husband's  confi- 
dence in  secrets  that  concerned  others, 
though  in  all  his  own  he  was  to  her 
conjugal  sight  pellucidior  vitro,  was 
the  chief  talker ;  and,  being  the  best 
woman  in  the  world,  ever  wishing  to 
say  something  pleasant,  she  fell  to 
praising  the  dear  old  family  pictures 
that  scowled  at  her  from  the  wall, 
and  informed  Fairthorn  that  she  had 
made  great  progress  with  her  sketch 
of  the  old  house  as  seen  from  the 
lake,  and  was  in  doubt  whether  she 
should  introduce  in  the  foreground 
some  figures  of  the  olden  time,  as  in 
Nash's  View's  of  Baronial  Mansions. 
But  not  a  word  could  she  coax  out 
of  Fairthorn ;  and  when  she  turned 
to  appeal  to  Darrell,  the  host  sud- 
denly addressed  to  George  a  question 
as  to  the  texts  and  authorities  by 
which  the  Papal  Church  defends  its 
doctrine  of  Purgatory.  That  entailed 
a  long,  and  no  doubt  erudite  reply, 
which  lasted  not  only  through  the 
rest  of  the  dinner,  but  till  Mrs 
Morley,  edified  by  the  discourse,  and 
delighted  to  notice  the  undeviating 
attention  which  Darrell  paid  to  her 
distinguished  spouse,  took  advantage 
of  the  first  full  stop,  and  retired. 
Fairthorn  finished  his  bottle  of  port, 
and,  far  from  convinced  that  there 
was  no  Purgatory,  but  inclined  to 
advance  the  novel  heresy  that  Purga- 
tory sometimes  commenced  on  this 
side  the  grave — slinked  away,  and 
was  seen  no  more  that  night ;  neither 
was  his  flute  heard. 

Then  Darrell  rose,  and  said,  "I 


shall  go  up-stairs  to  our  sick  friend 
for  a  few  minutes ;  may  I  find  you 
here  when  I  come  back  1  Your  visit 
to  him  can  follow  mine." 

On  entering  Waife's  room,  Darrell 
went  straight  forward  to  wards  Sophy, 
and  cut  off  her  retreat. 

"  Fair  guest,"  said  he,  with  a  grace 
and  tenderness  of  manner  which, 
when  he  pleased  it,  could  be  ineffably 
bewitching — "  teach  me  some  art  by 
which  in  future  rather  to  detain  than 
to  scare  away  the  presence  in  which 
a  duller  age  than  mine  could  still 
recognise  the  charms  that  subdue  the 
young."  He  led  her  back  gently  to 
the  seat  she  had  deserted — placed 
himself  next  to  her — addressed  a  few 
cordial  queries  to  Waife  about  his 
health  and  comforts — and  then  said, 
"  You  must  not  leave  me  for  some 
days  yet.  I  have  written  by  this 
post  to  my  kinsman,  Lionel  Haugh- 
ton.  I  have  refused  to  be  his  ambas- 
sador at  a  court  in  which,  by  all  the 
laws  of  nations,  he  is  bound  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  his  conqueror.  I  can- 
not even  hope  that  he  may  escape 
with  his  freedom.  No  !  chains  for 
life  !  Thrice  happy,  indeed,  if  that 
be  the  merciful  sentence  you  in- 
flict." 

He  raised  Sophy's  hand  to  his  lips 
as  he  ended,  and  before  she  could 
even  quite  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  his  words — so  was  she  startled, 
confused,  incredulous  of  such  sudden 
change  in  fate— the  door  had  closed 
on  Darrell,  and  Waife  had  clasped 
her  to  his  breast,  murmuring,  "Is 
not  Providence  kind  ? " 

Darrell  rejoined  the  scholar. 
"  George,"  said  he,  "be  kind  enough 
to  tell  Alban  that  you  showed  me 
his  letter.  Be  kind  enough  also  to 
write  to  Lady  Montfort,  and  say  that 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  her  wish  to 
repair  to  me  those  losses  which  have 
left  me  to  face  age  and  the  grave 
alone.  Tell  her  that  her  old  friend 
(you  remember,  George,  I  knew  her 
as  a  child)  sees  in  that  wish  the 
same  sweet  goodness  of  heart  which 
soothed  him  when  his  son  died  and 
his  daughter  fled.  Add  that  her 
wish  is  gratified.  To  that  marriage 
in  which  she  compassionately  foresaw 
the  best  solace  left  to  my  bereaved 
and  baffled  existence — to  that  mar- 
riage I  give  my  consent." 
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"  You  do  !  Oh,  Mr  Daf  rell,  how  I 
honour  you ! " 

"  Nay,  I  no  more  deserve  honour 
for  consenting  than  I  should  have 
deserved  contempt  if  I  had  continued 
to  refuse.  To  do  what  I  deemed 
right  is  not  more  my  wish  now  than 
it  was  twelve  hours  ago.  To  what 
so  sudden  a  change  of  resolve  in  one 
who  changes  resolves  very  rarely, 
may  be  due,  whether  to  Lady  Mont- 
fort,  to  Alban,  or  to  that  metaphysi- 
cal skill  with  which  you  wound  into 
my  reason,  and  compelled  me  to  re- 
view all  its  judgments,  I  do  not 


attempt  to  determine ;  yet  I  thought 
I  had  no  option  but  the  course  I  had 
taken.  No  ;  it  is  fair  to  yourself  to 
give  you  the  chief  credit ;  you  made 
me  desire,  you  made  me  resolve,  to 
find  an  option — I  have  found  one. 
And  now  pay  your  visit  where  mine 
has  been  just  paid.  It  will  be  three 
days,  I  suppose,  before  Lionel,  hav- 
ing joined  his  new  regiment  at  *  * 
can  be  here.  And  then  it  will  be 
weeks  yet,  I  believe,  before  his  regi- 
ment sails  ; — and  I'm  all  for  short 
courtships." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Fair-thorn  frightens  Sophy. 


Sir  Isaac  is  invited  by  Darrell,  and  forms  one  of 
A  Family  Circle. 


Such  a  sweet  voice  in  singing 
breaks  out  from  yon  leafless  beeches  ! 
Waife  hears  it  at  noon  from  his  win- 
dow. Hark  !  Sophy  has  found  song 
once  more. 

She  is  seated  on  a  garden  bench, 
looking  across  the  lake  towards  the 
gloomy  old  manor-house  and  the  tall 
spectre  palace  beside  it.  Mrs  Morley 
is  also  on  the  bench,  hard  at  work  on 
her  sketch ;  Fairthorn  prowls  through 
the  thickets  behind,  wandering  rest- 
less and  wretched,  and  wrathful 
beyond  all  words  to  describe.  He 
hears  that  voice  singing  •  he  stops 
short,  perfectly  rabid  with  indigna- 
tion. "  Singing,"  he  muttered, — 
"  singing  in  triumph,  and  glowering 
at  the  very  house  she  dooms  to  de- 
struction. Worse  than  Nero  striking 
his  lyre  amidst  the  conflagration  of 
Home  ! " 

By -and -by  Sophy,  who  somehow 
or  other  cannot  sit  long  in  any  place, 
and  tires  that  day  of  any  companion, 
wanders  away  from  the  lake,  and 
comes  right  upon  Fairthorn.  Hail- 
ing, in  her  unutterable  secret  bliss, 
the  musician  who  had  so  often  joined 
her  rambles  in  the  days  of  unuttered 
secret  sadness,  she  sprang  towards 
him,  with  welcome  and  mirth  in  a 
face  that  would  have  lured  Diogenes 
out  of  his  tub.  Fairthorn  recoiled 
sidelong,  growling  forth,  "Don't — 
you  had  better  not !"— grinned  the 
most  savage  grin,  showing  all  his 


teeth  like  a  wolf;  and  as  she  stood, 
mute  with  wonder,  perhaps  with 
fright,  he  slunk  edgeways  off,  as  if 
aware  of  his  own  murderous  inclina- 
tions, turning  his  head  more  than 
once,  and  shaking  it  at  her ;  then, 
with  the  wonted  mystery  which  en- 
veloped his  exits,  he  was  gone ! — 
vanished  behind  a  crag,  or  amidst  a 
bush,  or  into  a  hole — Heaven  knows ; 
but,  like  the  lady  in  the  Siege  of 
Corinth,  who  warned  the  renegade 
Alp  of  his  approaching  end,  he  was 
•"gone." 

Twice  again  that  day  Sophy  en- 
countered the  enraged  musician  ; 
each  time  the  same  menacing  aspect 
and  weird  disappearance. 

"Is  Mr  Fairthorn  ever  a  little 
—  odd  ? "  asked  Sophy  timidly  of 
George  Morley. 

"  Always,"  answered  George  dryly. 

Sophy  felt  relieved  at  that  reply. 
Whatever  is  habitual  in  a  man's 
manner,  however  unpleasant,  is  sel- 
dom formidable.  Still  Sophy  could 
not  help  saying, — 

"  I  wish  poor  Sir  Isaac  were  here  ! " 

"Do  you?"  said  a  soft  voice  be- 
hind her;  "and,  pray,  who  is  Sir 
Isaac ?" 

The  speaker  was  Darrell,  who  had 
come  forth  with  the  resolute  intent 
to  see  more  of  Sophy,  and  make  him- 
self as  amiably  social  as  he  could. 
Guy  Darrell  could  never  be  kind  by 
halves. 
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"Sir  Isaac  is  the  wonderful  dog 
you  have  heard  me  describe,"  replied 
George. 

"Would  he  hurt  my  doe,  if  he 
came  here  1 "  asked  Darrell. 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  Sophy ;  "he  never 
hurts  anything.  He  once  found  a 
wounded  hare,  and  he  brought  it  in 
his  mouth  to  us  so  tenderly,  and 
seemed  so  anxious  that  we  should 
cure  it,  which  grandfather  did,  and 
the  hare  would  sometimes  hurt  him, 
but  he  never  hurt  the  hare." 

Said  George  sonorously, — 

"  Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

Darrell  drew  Sophy's  arm  into  his 
own.  "  Will  you  walk  back  to  the 
lake  with  me,"  said  he,  "  and  help 
me  to  feed  the  swans  ?  George,  send 
your  servant  express  for  Sir  Isaac. 
I  am  impatient  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance." 

Sophy's  hand  involuntarily  pressed 
DarreH's  arm.  She  looked  up  into 
his  face  with  innocent,  joyous  grati- 
tude ;  feeling  at  once,  and  as  by 
magic,  that  her  awe  of  him  was  gone. 

Darrell  and  Sophy  rambled  thus 
together  for  more  than  an  hour.  He 
sought  to  draw  out  her  mind,  un- 
aware to  herself;  he  succeeded.  He 
was  struck  with  a  certain  simple 
poetry  of  thought  which  pervaded 
her  ideas — not  artificial  sentiment- 
ality, but  a  natural  tendency  to  de- 
tect in  all  life  a  something  of  delicate 
or  beautiful  which  lies  hid  from  the 
ordinary  sense.  He  found,  thanks 
to  Lady  Montfort,  that,  though  far 
from  learned,  she  was  more  acquaint- 
ed with  literature  than  he  had  sup- 
posed. And  sometimes  he  changed 
colour,  or  breathed  his  short  quick 
sigh  when  he  recognised  her  familiar- 
ity with  passages  in  his  favourite 
authors  which  he  himself  had  com- 
mended, or  read  aloud,  to  the  Caro- 
line of  old. 

The  next  day,  Waife,  who  seemed 
now  recovered  as  by  enchantment, 
walked  forth  with  George,  Darrell 
again  with  Sophy.  Sir  Isaac  arrived 
—Immense  joy ;  the  doe  butts  Sir 
Isaac,  who,  retreating,  stands  on  his 
hind-legs,  and  having  possessed  him- 
self of  Waife's  crutch,  presents  fire  ; 
the  doe  in  her  turn  retreats; — half 
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an  hour  afterwards  doe  and  dog  are 
friends. 

Waife  is  induced,  without  much 
persuasion,  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
party  at  dinner.  In  the  evening,  all 
(Fairthorn  excepted)  draw  round  the 
fire.  Waife  is  entreated  by  George 
to  read  a  scene  or  two  out  of  Shake- 
speare. He  selects  the  latter  portion 
of  "  King  Lear."  Darrell,  who  never 
was  a  playgoer,  and  who,  to  his 
shame  be  it  said,  had  looked  very 
little  into  Shakespeare  since  he  left 
college,  was  wonder-struck.  He  him- 
self read  beautifully— all  great  ora- 
tors, I  suppose,  do ;  but  his  talent 
was  not  mimetic — not  imitative ;  he 
could  never  have  been  an  actor  — 
never  thrown  himself  into  existences 
wholly  alien  or  repugnant  to  his 
own. '  Grave  or  gay,  stern  or  kind, 
Guy  Darrell,  though  often  varying, 
was  always  Guy  Darrell. 

But  when  Waife  was  once  in  that 
magical  world  of  art,  Waife  was  gone 
—  nothing  left  of  him;  —  the  part 
lived  as  if  there  were  no  actor  to  it ; 
—it  was  the  Fool— it  WAS  Lear. 

For  the  first  time  Darrell  felt  what 
a  grand  creature  a  grand  actor  really 
is — what  a  luminous,  unconscious  cri- 
tic, bringing  out  beauties  of  which  no 
commentator  ever  dreamed  !  When 
the  reading  was  over,  talk  still 
flowed  ;  the  gloomy  old  hearth  knew 
the  charm  of  a  home  circle.  All 
started  incredulous  when  the  clock 
struck  one.  Just  as  Sophy  was  pass- 
ing to  the  door,  out  from  behind  the 
window-curtain  glared  a  vindictive, 
spiteful  eye.  Fairthorn  made  a  mow 
at  her,  which  'tis  a  pity  Waife  did 
not  see— it  would  have  been  a  study 
for  Caliban.  She  uttered  a  little 
scream. 

"What's  the  matter?"  cried  the 
host. 

"Nothing,"  said  she  quickly— far 
too  generous  to  betray  the  hostile 
oddities  of  the  musician.  "  Sir  Isaac 
was  in  my  way — that  was  all." 

"Another  evening  we  must  have 
Fairthorn's  flute,"  said  Darrell. 
"What  a  pity  he  was  not  here  to- 
night ! — he  would  have  enjoyed  such 
reading — no  one  more." 

Said  Mrs  Morley— "He  was  here 
once  or  twice  during  the  evening ; 
but  he  vanished ! " 
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"  Vanishing  seems  his  forte,"  said 
George. 

Darrell  looked  annoyed.  It  was 
his  peculiarity  to  resent  any  jest, 
however  slight,  against  an  absent 
friend  ;  and  at  that  moment  his 
heart  was  perhaps  more  warmed 
towards  Dick  Fairthorn  than  to  any 
man  living.  If  he  had  not  deter- 
mined to  be  as  amiable  and  mild 
towards  his  guests  as  his  nature 
would  permit,  probably  George 
might  have  had  the  flip  of  a  sar- 
casm which  would  have  tingled  for  a 
month.  But  as  it  was,  Darrell  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  gravely — 


"  No,  George  ;  Fairthorn's  foible  is 
vanishing;  his  forte  is  fidelity.  If 
my  fortune  were  to  vanish,  Fairthorn 
would  never  disappear;  and  that's 
more  than  I  would  say  if  I  were  a 
King,  and  Fairthorn— a  Bishop !" 

After  that  extraordinary  figure  of 
speech,  "  Good-nights"  were  some- 
what hastily  exchanged;  and  Fair- 
thorn  was  left  behind  the  curtain 
with  feelings  towards  all  his  master's 
guests  as  little,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  like 
those  of  a  Christian  Bishop  towards 
his  fellow-creatures,  as  they  possibly 
could  be. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Domus  et  placens  Uxor." 

Fairthorn  finds  nothing  placens  in  the   Uxor,  to  whom  Domus  is  indebted  for 
its  destruction. 


Another  day  !  Lionel  is  expected  to 
arrive  an  hour  or  two  after  noon. 
Darrell  is  in  his  room — his  will  once 
more  before  him.  He  has  drawn  up 
a  rough  copy  of  the  codicil  by  which 
Fawley  is  to  pass  away;  and  the 
name  of  Darrell  be  consigned  to  the 
care  of  grateful  Learning,  linked  with 
prizes  and  fellowships  ;  —  a  public 
property  —  lost  for  ever  to  private 
representatives  of  its  sepulchred 
bearers.  Preparations  for  departure 
from  the  doomed  dwelling-house  have 
begun.  There  are  large  boxes  on  the 
floor  ;  and  favourite  volumes — chief- 
ly in  science  or  classics— lie  piled 
beside  them  for  selection. 

What  is  really  at  the  bottom  of 
Guy  Darrell's  heart  1  Does  he  feel 
reconciled  to  his  decision  ?  Is  the 
virtue  of  his  new  self-sacrifice  in 
itself  a  consoling  reward  1  Is  that 
cordial  urbanity,  that  cheerful  kind- 
ness, by  which  he  has  been  yet  more 
endearing  himself  to  his  guests,  sin- 
cere or  assumed  ?  As  he  throws  aside 
his  pen,  and  leans  his  cheek  on  his 
hand,  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance may  perhaps  best  answer  those 
questions.  It  has  more  unmingled 
melancholy  than  was  habitual  to  it 
before,  even  when  in  his  gloomiest 
moods  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  much 
more  soft  and  subdued;  it  is  the 
melancholy  of  resignation — that  of  a 
man  who  has  ceased  a  long  struggle 


— paid  his  offering  to  the  appeased 
Nemesis,  in  casting  into  the  sea  the 
thing  that  had  been  to  him  the 
dearest. 

But  in  resignation,  when  complete, 
there  is  always  a  strange  relief.  De- 
spite that  melancholy,  Darrell  is 
less  unhappy  than  he  has  been  for 
years.  He  feels  as  if  a  suspense  had 
passed — a  load  been  lifted  from  his 
breast.  After  all,  he  has  secured,  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  living,  and,  in  relinquish- 
ing the  object  to  which  his  own  life 
has  been  vainly  devoted,  and  im- 
molating the  pride  attached  to  it,  he 
has  yet,  to  use  his  own  words,  paid 
his  '  dues  to  the  dead.'  No  descend- 
ant from  a  Jasper  Losely  and  a 
Gabrielle  Desmarets  will  sit  as 
mistress  of  the  house  in  which  Loyal- 
ty and  Honour  had  garnered,  with 
the  wrecks  of  fortune,  the  memories 
of  knightly  fame — nor  prepetuate  the 
name  of  Darrell  through  children 
whose  blood  has  a  source  in  the 
sink  of  infamy  and  fraud.  Nor  was 
this  consolation  that  of  a  culpable 
pride ;  it  was  bought  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  a  pride  that  had  opposed  its 
prejudices  to  living  worth — to  living 
happiness.  Sophy  would  not  be 
punished  for  sins  not  her  own — Lionel 
not  barred  from  a  prize  that  earth 
never  might  replace.  What  mat- 
tered to  them  a  mouldering,  old,  deso- 
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late  manor-house — a  few  hundreds  of 
pitiful  acres  ?  Their  children  would 
not  be  less  blooming  if  their  holiday 
summer  noons  were  not  shaded  by 
those  darksome  trees — nor  less  lively 
of  wit,  if  their  school  themes  were 
signed  in  the  name,  not  of  Darrell, 
but  Haughton. 

A  slight  nervous  knock  at  the 
door.  Darrell  has  summoned  Fair- 
thorn;  Fairthorn  enters.  Darrell 
takes  up  a  paper ;  it  contains 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  demo- 
lition of  the  two  buildings.  The 
materials  of  the  new  pile  may  be 
disposed  of,  sold,  carted  away — any- 
how, anywhere.  Those  of  the  old 
house  are  sacred — not  a  brick  to  be 
carried  from  the  precincts  around  it. 
No ;  from  foundation  to  roof,  all  to 
be  piously  removed — to  receive  for- 
mal interment  deep  in  the  still  bosom 
of  the  little  lake,  and  the  lake  to  be 
filled  up  and  turfed  over.  The  pic- 
tures and  antiquities  selected  for  the 
Darrell  Museum  are,  of  course,  to  be 
carefully  transported  to  London — 
warehoused  safely  till  the  gift  from 
owner  to  nation  be  legally  ratified. 
The  pictures  and  articles  of  less  value 
will  be  sent  to  an  auction.  But  when 
it  came  to  the  old  family  portraits  in 
the  manor-house,  the  old  homely 
furniture,  familiarised  to  sight  and 
use  and  love  from  infancy,  Darrell 
was  at  a  loss ;  his  invention  failed. 
That  question  was  reserved  for  far- 
ther consideration. 

"  And  why,"  says  Fairthorn,  blunt- 
ly and  coarsely,  urging  at  least  re- 
prieve ;  "  why,  if  it  must  be,  not  wait 
till  you  are  no  more  ?  Why  must  the 
old  house  be  buried  before  you  are  ?  " 

"  Because,"  answered  Darrell,  "such 
an  order,  left  by  will,  would  seem  a 
reproach  to  my  heirs ;  it  would 
wound  Lionel  to  the  quick.  Done  in 
my  lifetime,  and  just  after  I  have 
given  my  blessing  on  his  marriage,  I 


can  suggest  a  thousand  reasons  for 
an  old  man's  whim  ;  and  my  manner 
alone  will  dispel  all  idea  of  a  covert 
affront  to  his  charming  innocent 
bride." 

"I  wish  she  were  hanged,  with 
all  my  heart,"  muttered  Fairthorn, 
"  coming  here  to  do  such  astonishing 
mischief!  But,  sir,  I  can't  obey 
you  j  'tis  no  use  talking.  You  must 
get  some  one  else.  Parson  Morley 
will  do  it — with  pleasure,  too,  no 
doubt ;  or  that  hobbling  old  man, 
whom  I  suspect  to  be  a  conjuror. 
Who  knows  but  what  he  may  get 
knocked  on  the  head  as  he  is  looking 
on  with  his  wicked  one  eye  1  and 
then  there  will  be  an  end  of  him, 
too,  which  would  be  a  great  satis- 
faction ! " 

"  Pshaw,  my  dear  Dick  ;  there  is 
no  one  else  I  can  ask  but  you.  The 
Parson  would  argue ;  I've  had  enough 
of  his  arguings ;  and  the  old  man  is 
the  last  whom  my  own  arguings 
could  deceive.  Fiat  justitia" 

"  Don't  sir,  don't ;  you  are  breaking 
my  heart ! — 'tis  a  shame,  sir,"  sobbed 
the  poor  faithful  rebel. 

"  Well,  Dick,  then  I  must  see  it 
done  myself;  and  you  shall  go  on 
first  to  Sorrento,  and  hire  some  villa 
to  suit  us.  I  don't  see  why  Lionel 
should  not  be  married  next  week ; 
then  the  house  will  be  clear.  And — 
yes — it  was  cowardly  in  me  to  shrink. 
Mine  be  the  task.  Shame  on  me  to 
yield  it  to  another.  Go  back  to  thy 
flute,  Dick. 

'  Neque  tibias 

Euterpe  cohibet,  nee  Polyhymnia 
Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton  ! '" 

At  that  last  remorseless  shaft  from 
the  Horatian  quiver,  "Venenatis 
gravida  sagittis,"  Fairthorn  could 
stand  ground  no  longer ;  there  was  a 
shamble — a  plunge — and  once  more 
the  man  was  vanished. 


CHAPTER  vin. 


The  Flute-player  shows  how  little  Music  hath  power  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  —  of 

a  Musician. 


Fairthorn  found  himself  on  the 
very  spot  in  which,  more  than  five 
years  ago,  Lionel,  stung  by  Fair- 
thorn's  own  incontinent  prickles, 


had  been  discovered  by  Darrell. 
There  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
as  the  boy  had  done ;  there,  like  the 
boy,  he  brooded  moodily,  bitterly — 
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sore  with  the  world  and  himself.  To 
that  letter,  written  on  the  day  that 
Darrell  had  so  shocked  him,  and  on 
which  letter  he  had  counted  as  a  last 
forlorn-hope,  no  answer  had  been 
given.  In  an  hour  or  so,  Lionel 
would  arrive  ;  those  hateful  nuptials, 
dooming  Fawley  as  the  nuptials  of 
Paris  and  Helen  had  doomed  Troy, 
would  be  finally  arranged.  In  an- 
other week  the  work  of  demolition 
would  commence.  He  never  meant 
to  leave  Darrell  to  superintend  that 
work.  No ;  grumble  and  refuse  as 
he  might  till  the  last  moment,  he 
knew  well  enough  that,  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  he,  Richard  Fairthorn, 
must  endure  any  torture  that  could 
save  Guy  Darrell  from  a  pang.  A 
voice  comes  singing  low  through  the 
grove — the  patter  of  feet  on  the 
crisp  leaves.  He  looks  up  ;  Sir  Isaac 
is  scrutinising  him  gravely — behind 
Sir  Isaac,  Darrell's  own  doe,  led 
patiently  by  Sophy, — yes,  lending  its 
faithless  neck  to  that  female  crimi- 
nal's destroying  hand.  He  could  not 
bear  that  sight,  which  added  insult 
to  injury.  He  scrambled  up — dart- 
ed a  kick  at  Sir  Isaac  —  snatched 
the  doe  from  the  girl's  hand,  and 
looked  her  in  the  face  (her — not 
Sophy,  but  the  doe)  with  a  re- 
proach that,  if  the  brute  had  not  been 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  would 
have  cut  her  to  the  heart;  then, 
turning  to  Sophy,  he  said,  "  No,  Miss  ! 
I  reared  this  creature — fed  it  with 
my  own  hands,  Miss.  I  gave  it  up 
to'Guy  Darrell,  Miss  ;  and  you  shan  t 
steal  this  from  him,  whatever  else 
you  may  do,  Miss." 

SOPHY. — "Indeed,  Mr  Fairthorn, 
it  was  for  Mr  Darrell's  sake  that  I 
wished  to  make  friends  with  the  doe 
— as  you  would  with  poor  Sir  Isaac, 
if  you  would  but  try  and  like  me— a 
little,  only  a  very  little,  Mr  Fair- 
thorn." 

FAIRTHORN.— "Don't!" 

SOPHY. — "  Don't  what  1  I  am  so 
sorry  to  see  I  have  annoyed  you 
somehow.  You  have  not  been  the 
same  person  to  me  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  Tell  me  what  I  have 
done  wrong ;  scold  me,  but  make  it 
up." 

FAIRTHORN.  —  "  Don't  hold  out 
your  hand  to  me !  Don't  be  smiling  in 
my  face  !  I  don't  choose  it !  Get  out 
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of  my  sight !  You  are  standing 
between  me  and  the  old  house — 
robbing  me  even  of  my  last  looks  at 
the  home  which  you — " 

SOPHY.—"  Which  I— what  ? " 

FAIRTHORN.—"  Don't,  I  say,  don't 
— don't  tempt  me.  You  had  better 
not  ask  questions — that's  all.  I  shall 
tell  you  the  truth  ;  I  know  I  shall ; 
my  tongue  is  itching  to  tell  it. 
Please  to  walk  on." 

Despite  the  grotesque  manner  and 
astounding  rudeness  of  the  flute- 
player,  his  distress  of  mind  was  so 
evident  —  there  was  something  so 
genuine  and  earnest  at  the  bottom 
of  his  ludicrous  anger — that  Sophy 
began  to  feel  a  vague  presentiment 
of  evil.  That  she  was  the  mysteri- 
ous cause  of  some  great  suffering  to 
this  strange  enemy,  whom  she  had 
unconsciously  provoked,  was  clear; 
and  she  said,  therefore,  with  more 
gravity  than  she  had  before  evinced — 

"  Mr  Fairthorn,  tell  me  how  I  have 
incurred  your  displeasure.  I  entreat 
you  to  do  so ;  no  matter  how  pain- 
ful the  truth  may  be,  it  is  due  to  us 
both  not  to  conceal  it." 

A  ray  of  hope  darted  through 
Fairthorn's  enraged  and  bewildered 
mind.  He  looked  to  the  right— he 
looked  to  the  left;  no  one  near. 
Releasing  his  hold  on  the  doe,  he 
made  a  sidelong  dart  towards  Sophy, 
and  said,  "  Hush  ;  do  you  really  care 
what  becomes  of  Mr  Darrell  % " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  You  would  not  wish  him  to  die 
broken-hearted  in  a  foreign  land — 
that  old  house  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  buried  in  the  lake  ?  Eh,  Miss 
-ehr 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  such  ques- 
tions ? "  said  Sophy,  faintly.  "  Do 
speak  plainly,  and  at  once." 

"Well,  I  will,  Miss.  I  believe  you 
are  a  good  young  lady,  after  all — 
and  don't  wish  really  to  bring  dis- 
grace upon  all  who  want  to  keep  you 
in  the  dark,  and —  " 

"  Disgrace  ! "  interrupted  Sophy  ; 
and  her  pure  spirit  rose,  and  the  soft 
blue  eye  flashed  a  ray  like  a  shoot- 
ing-star. 

"No,  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
like  it ;  and  some  time  or  other  you 
could  not  help  knowing,  and  you 
would  be  very  sorry  for  it.  And 
that  boy  Lionel,  who  was  as  proud 
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as  Guy  Darrell  himself  when  I  saw 
him  last  (prouder,  indeed)— that  he 
should  be  so  ungrateful  to  his  bene- 
factor !  And,  indeed,  the  day  may 
come  when  he  may  turn  round  on 
you,  or  on  the  lame  old  gentleman, 
and  say,  he  has  been  disgraced. 
Should  not  wonder  at  all !  Young 
folks,  when  they  are  sweethearting, 
.only  talk  about  roses  and  angels,  and 
such-like ;  but  when  husbands  and 
wives  fall  out,  as  they  always  do 
sooner  or  later,  they  don't  mince 
their  words  then,  and  they  just  take 
the  sharpest  thing  that  they  can  find 
at  their  tongue's  end.  So  you  may 
depend  on  it,,  my  dear  Miss,  that 
some  day  or  other  that  young  Haugh- 
ton  will  say, '  that  you  lost  him  the 
old  manor-house  and  the  old  Darrell 
name,'  and  have  been  his  disgrace ; 
that's  the  very  word,  Miss ;  I've 
heard  husbands  and  wives  say  it  to 
each  other  over  and  over  again." 

SOPHY.—"  Oh,  Mr  Fairthorn,  Mr 
Fairthorn !  these  horrid  words  can- 
not be  meant  for  me.  I  will  go  to 
Mr  Darrell — I  will  ask  him  how  I 

can  be  a  dis "  Her  lips  could 

not  force  out  the  word. 

FAIRTHORN.  — "  Ay  ;  go  to  Mr 
Darrell,  if  you  please.  He  will  deny 
it  all;  he  will  never  speak  to  me 
again.  I  don't  care — I  am  reckless. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  you 
make  him  an  exile  because  you  may 
make  me  a  beggar." 

SOPHY  (wringing  her  hands). — 
"  Have  you  no  mercy,  Mr  Fair- 
thorn  1  Will  you  not  explain  1 " 

FAIRTHORN. — "Yes,  if  you  will 
promise  to  keep  it  secret  at  least  for 
the  next  six  months — anything  for 
breathing-time." 

"  SOPHY  (impatiently). — "  I  pro- 
mise, I  promise  ;  speak,  speak." 

And  then  Fairthorn  did  speak ! 
He  did  speak  of  Jasper  Losely— his 
character— his  debasement — even  of 
his  midnight  visit  to  her  host's  cham- 
ber. He  did  speak  of  the  child 
fraudulently  sought  to  be  thrust  on 
Darrell— of  DarreU's  just  indignation 
and  loathing.  The  man  was  merci- 
less ;  though  he  had  not  an  idea 
of  the  anguish  he  was  inflicting,  he 
was  venting  his  own  anguish.  All 
the  mystery  of  her  past  life  became 
clear  at  once  to  the  unhappy  girl — 


all  that  had  been  kept  from  her  by 
protecting  love.  All  her  vague  con- 
jectures now  became  a  dreadful  cer- 
tainty ; — explained  now  why  Lionel 
had  fled  her — why  he  had  written 
that  letter,  over  the  contents  of  which 
she  had  pondered,  with  her  finger  on 
her  lip,  as  if  to  hush  her  own  sighs 
— all,  all !  She  marry  Lionel  now  ! 
impossible  !  She  bring  disgrace  upon 
him,  in  return  for  such  generous, 
magnanimous  affection!  She  drive 
his  benefactor,  her  grandsire's  vindi- 
cator, from  his  own  hearth  !  She — 
she — that  Sophy  who,  as  a  mere 
infant,  had  recoiled  from  the  thought 
of  playful  subterfuge  and  tamperings 
with  plain  honest  truth !  She  rose 
before  Fairthorn  had  done  ;  indeed, 
the  tormentor,  left  to  himself,  would 
not  have  ceased  till  nightfall. 

"  Fear  not,  Mr  Fairthorn,"  she  said 
resolutely,  "Mr  Darrell  will  be  no 
exile  ;  his  house  will  not  be  destroy- 
ed. Lionel  Haughton  shall  not  wed 
the  child  of  disgrace  !  Fear  not,  sir ; 
all  is  safe  1" 

She  shed  not  a  tear ;  nor  was  there 
writ  on  her  countenance  that  CHANGE, 
speaking  of  blighted  hope,  which  had 
passed  over  it  at  her  young  lover's 
melancholy  farewell.  No,  now  she 
was  supported  —  now  there  was  a 
virtue  by  the  side  of  a  sorrow — now 
love  was  to  shelter  and  save  the  be- 
loved from  disgrace — from  disgrace  ! 
At  that  thought,  disgrace  fell  harm- 
less from  herself,  as  the  rain  from 
the  plumes  of  a  bird.  She  passed 
on,  her  cheek  glowing,  her  form 
erect. 

By  the  porch  door  she  met  Waife 
and  the  Morleys.  With  a  kind  of 
wild  impetuosity  she  seized  the  old 
man's  arm,  and  drew  it  fondly,  cling- 
ingly  within  her  own.  Henceforth 
they,  two,  were  to  be,  as  in  years 
gone  by,  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
George  Morley  eyed  her  countenance 
in  thouo-hful  surprise.  Mrs  Morley, 
bent  as  usual  on  saying  something 
seasonably  kind,  burst  into  an  eulo- 
gium  on  her  brilliant  colour.  So  they 
passed  on  towards  the  garden  side  of 
the  house.  Wheels — the  tramp  of 
hoofs,  full  gallop ;  and  George  Morley, 
looking  up,  exclaimed,  "  Ha !  here 
comes  Lionel ! — and  see,  Darrell  is 
hastening  out  to  welcome  him  ! " 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


The  Letter  on  which  Richard  Fairthorn  relied  for  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Fawley  Manor-house.  Bad  aspects  for  Houses.  The  House  of  Vipont  is  threatened. 
A  Physician  attempts  to  medicine  to  a  mind  diseased.  A  strange  communication, 
which  hurries  the  reader  on  to  the  next  chapter. 


It  has  been  said  that  Fairthorn 
had  committed  to  a  certain  letter  his 
last  desperate  hope  that  something 
might  yet  save  Fawley  from  demoli- 
tion, and  himself  and  his  master 
from  an  exile's  home  in  that  smiling 
nook  of  earth  to  which  Horace  in- 
vited Septimius,  as  uniting  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  mild  climate,  excellent 
mutton,  capital  wine  ;  and  affording 
to  Septimius  the  prospective  privi- 
lege of  sprinkling  a  tear  over  the 
cinder  of  his  poetical  friend  while 
the  cinder  was  yet  warm ;  induce- 
ments which  had  no  charm  at  all  to 
Fairthorn,  who  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  Fawley  Southdowns— held 
in  just  horror  all  wishy-washy  light 
wines — and  had  no  desire  to  see  Dar- 
rell  reduced  to  a  cinder  for  the  plea- 
sure of  sprinkling  that  cinder  with  a 
tear. 

The  letter  in  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Montfort.  Unscru- 
pulously violating  the  sacred  con- 
fidence of  his  master,  the  treacherous 
wretch,  after  accusing  her,  in  lan- 
guage little  more  consistent  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  fair  sex  than  that 
which  he  had  addressed  to  Sophy,  of 
all  the  desolation  that  the  perfidious 
nuptials  of  Caroline  Lyndsay  had 
brought  upon  Guy  Darrell,  declared 
that  the  least  Lady  Montfort  could 
do  to  repair  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  Caroline  Lyndsay,  was  —  not 
to  pity  his  master  ! — that  her  pity 
was  killing  him.  He  repeated,  with 
some  grotesque  comments  of  his 
own,  but  on  the  whole  not  inac- 
curately, what  Darrell  had  said  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  her  pity.  He 
then  informed  her  of  Darrell's  con- 
sent to  Lionel's  marriage  with  Sophy ; 
in  which  criminal  espousals  it  was 
clear,  from  Darrell's  words,  that  Lady 
Montfort  had  had  some  nefarious 
share.  In  the  most  lugubrious  colours 
he  brought  before  her  the  conse- 
quences of  that  marriage— the  extin- 
guished name,  the  demolished  dwell- 


ing-place, the  renunciation  of  native 
soil  itself.  He  called  upon  her,  by 
all  that  was  sacred,  to  contrive  some 
means  to  undo  the  terrible  mis- 
chief she  had  originally  occasioned, 
and  had  recently  helped  to  complete. 
His  epistle  ended  by  an  attempt  to 
conciliate  and  coax.  He  revived  the 
image  of  that  wild  Caroline  Lyndsay 
to  whom  HE  had  never  refused  a 
favour ;  whose  earliest  sums  he  had 
assisted  to  cast  up — to  whose  young 
idea  he  had  communicated  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  musical 
gamut — to  whom  he  had  played  on 
his  flute,  winter  eve  and  summer 
noon,  by  the  hour  together;  that 
Caroline  Lyndsay  who,  when  a  mere 
child,  had  led  Guy  Darrell  where  she 
willed,  as  by  a  thread  of  silk.  Ah, 
howFairthorn  had  leapt  for  joy  when, 
eighteen  years  ago,  he  had  thought 
that  Caroline  Lyndsay  was  to  be  the 
sunshine  and  delight  of  the  house  to 
which  she  had  lived  to  bring  the 
cloud  and  the  grief !  And  by  all 
these  memories,  Fairthorn  conjured 
her  either  to  break  off  the  marriage 
she  had  evidently  helped  to  bring 
about,  or  failing  that,  to  convince 
Guy  Darrell  that  he  was  not  the 
object  of  her  remorseful  and  affec- 
tionate compassion  ! 

Caroline  was  almost  beside  herself 
at  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  The 
picture  of  Guy  Darrell  effacing  his 
very  life  from  his  native  land,  and 
destroying  the  last  memorials  of  his 
birthright  and  his  home — the  con- 
viction of  the  influence  she  still  re- 
tained over  his  bleak  and  solitary 
existence  —  the  experience  she  had 
already  acquired  that  the  influence 
failed  where  she  had  so  fondly  hoped 
it  might  begin  to  repair  and  to  bless, 
all  overpowered  her  with  emotions 
of  yearning  tenderness  and  unmiti- 

fated  despair.    What  could  she  do  1 
he  could  not  offer  herself,  again  to 
be  rejected.     She  could  not  write 
again,  to  force  her  penitence  upon 
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the  man  who,  while  acknowledging 
his  love  to  be  unconquered,  had  so 
resolutely  refused  to  see,  in  the 
woman  who  had  once  deceived  his 
trust— the  Caroline  of  old  !  Alas,  if 
he  were  but  under  the  delusion  that 
her  pity  was  the  substitute,  and  not 
the  companion  of  love,  how  could  she 
undeceive  him  ?  How  say  —  how 
write — "  Accept  me,  for  I  love  you  ? " 
Caroline  Montfort  had  no  pride  of 
rank,  but  she  had  pride  of  sex  ;  that 
pride  had  been  called  forth,  encour- 
aged, strengthened,  throughout  all 
the  years  of  her  wedded  life.  For 
Guy  DarreH's  sake,  and  to  him  alone, 
that  pride  she  had  cast  away — 
trampled  upon ;  such  humility  was 
due  to  him.  But  when  the  humility 
had  been  once  in  vain,  could  it  be 
repeated — would  it  not  be  debase- 
ment ?  In  the  first  experiment  she 
had  but  to  bow  to  his  reproach — in 
a  second  experiment  she  might  have 
but  to  endure  his  contempt.  Yet 
how,  with  her  sweet,  earnest,  affec- 
tionate nature — how  she  longed  for 
one  more  interview — one  more  ex- 
planation !  If  chance  could  but 
bring  it  about ;  if  she  had  but  a  pre- 
text— a  fair  reason  apart  from  any 
interest  of  her  own,  to  be  in  his 
presence  once  more !  But  in  a  few 
days  he  would  have  left  England  for 
ever— his  heart  yet  more  hardened 
in  its  resolves  by  the  last  sacrifice  to 
what  it  had  so  sternly  recognised  to 
be  a  due  to  others.  Never  to  see 
him  more — never  !  to  know  how 
much  in  that  sacrifice  he  was  suffer- 
ing now — would  perhaps  suffer  more 
hereafter,  in  the  reaction  that  follows 
all  strain  upon  purpose— and  yet  not 
a  word  of  comfort  from  her  —  her 
who  felt  born  to  be  his  comforter  ! 

But  this  marriage,  that  cost  him 
so  much,  must  that  be  ?  Could  she 
dare,  even  for  his  sake,  to  stand 
between  two  such  fair  young  lives  as 
those  of  Lionel  and  Sophy — confide 
to  them  what  Fairthorn  had  declared 
— appeal  to  their  generosity  ?  She 
shrank  from  inflicting  such  intoler- 
able sorrow.  Could  it  be  her  duty  1 
In  her  inability  to  solve  this  last 
problem,  she  bethought  herself  of 
Alban  Morley  ;  here,  at  least, '  he 
might  give  advice— offer  suggestion. 
She  sent  to  his  house,  entreating 
him  to  call.  Her  messenger  was 


some  hours  before  he  found  the  Colo- 
nel, and  then  brought  back  but  a 
few  hasty  lines — "  Impossible  to  call 
that  day.  The  CRISIS  had  come  at 
last !  The  Country,  the  House  of 
Vipont,  the  British  Empire,  were 
trembling  in  the  balance.  The  Colo- 
nel was  engaged  every  moment  for 
the  next  twelve  hours.  He  had  the 
Earl  of  Montfort,  who  was  intract- 
able and  stupid  beyond  conception, 
to  see  and  talk  over ;  Carr  Vipont 
was  hard  at  work  on  the  materials 
for  the  new  Cabinet  —  Alban  was 
helping  Carr  Vipont.  If  the  House 
of  Vipont  failed  England  at  this 
moment,  it  would  not  be  a  CRISIS, 
but  a  CRASH  !  The  Colonel  hoped 
to  arrange  an  interview  with  Lady 
Montfort  for  a  minute  or  two  the 
next  day.  But  perhaps  she  would 
excuse  him  from  a  journey  to  Twick- 
enham, and  drive  into  town  to  see 
him  ;  if  not  at  home,  he  would  leave 
word  where  he  was  to  be  found." 

By  the  beard  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus,  there  are  often  revolutions  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  during  which 
she  is  callous  to  a  CRISIS,  and  has 
not  even  a  fear  for  a  CRASH  ! 

The  next  day  came  George's  letter 
to  Caroline,  with  the  gentle  message 

from  Darrell ;  and  when  Dr  F , 

whose  apprehensions  for  the  state  of 
her  health  Colonel  Morley  had  by 
no  means  exaggerated,  called  in  the 
afternoon  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
last  prescription,  he  found  her  in 
such  utter  prostration  of  nerves  and 
spirits,  that  he  resolved  to  hazard  a 
dose  not  much  known  to  great  ladies, 
viz.,  three  grains  of  plain-speaking, 
with  a  minim  of  frightening. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  he,  "  yours 
is  a  case  in  which  physicians  can  be 
of  very  little  use.  There  is  some- 
thing'on  the  mind  which  my  pre- 
scriptions fail  to  reach ;  worry  of 
some  sort — decidedly  worry.  And 
unless  you  yourself  can  either  cure 
that,  or  will  make  head  against  it, 
worry,  my  dear  Lady  Montfort,  will 
end,  not  in  consumption — you  are 
too  finely  formed  to  let  worry  eat 
holes  in  the  lungs — no ;  but  in  a 
confirmed  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and 
the  first  sudden  shock  might  then  be 
immediately  fatal.  The  heart  is  a 
noble  organ — bears  a  great  deal — 
but  still  its  endurance  has  limits. 
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Heart  complaints  are  more  common 
than  they  were — over-education,  and 
over-civilisation,  I  suspect.  Very 
young  people  are  not  so  subject  to 
them ;  they  have  flurry,  not  worry 
— a  very  different  thing.  A  good 
chronic  silent  grief  of  some  years' 
standing,  that  gets  worried  into  acute 
inflammation  at  the  age  when  feeling 
is  no  longer  fancy,  throws  out  a 
heart-disease  which  sometimes  kills 
without  warning,  or  sometimes,  if 
the  grief  be  removed,  will  rather 
prolong  than  shorten  life,  by  induc- 
ing a  prudent  avoidance  of  worry  in 
future.  There  is  that  worthy  old 
gentleman  who  was  taken  so  ill  at 
Fawley,  and  about  whom  you  were 
so  anxious ;  in  his  case  there  had 
certainly  been  chronic  grief;  then 
came  acute  worry,  and  the  heart  could 
not  get  through  its  duties.  Fifty 
years  ago  doctors  would  have  cried, 
'  apoplexy  ! '  —  nowadays  we  know 
that  the  heart  saves  the  head.  Well, 
he  was  ihore  easy  in  his  mind  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,  and,  thanks  to  his 
temperance,  and  his  constitutional 
dislike  to  self-indulgence  in  worry, 
he  may  jog  on  to  eighty,  in  spite  of 
the  stethoscope !  Excess  in  the  moral 
emotions  gives  heart-disease;  abuse 
of  the  physical  powers,  paralysis ; — 
both  more  common  than  they  were 
— the  first  for  your  gentle  sex,  the 
second  for  our  rough  one.  Both, 
too,  lie  in  wait  for  their  victims  at 
the  entrance  into  middle  life.  I  have 
a  very  fine  case  of  paralysis  now  ;  a 
man  built  up  by  nature  to  live  to  a 
hundred — never  saw  such  a  splen- 
did formation — such  bone  and  such 
muscle.  I  would  have  given  Van 
Amburgh  the  two  best  of  his  lions, 
and  my  man  would  have  done  for  all 
three  in  five  minutes.  All  the  worse 
for  him,  my  dear  lady— all  the  worse 
for  him.  His  strength  leads  him  on 
to  abuse  the  main  fountains  of  life, 
and  out  jumps  avenging  Paralysis 
and  fells  him  to  earth  with  a  blow. 
'Tis  your  Hercules  that  Paralysis 
loves ;  she  despises  the  weak  in- 
valid, who  prudently  shuns  all  ex- 
cess. And  so,  my  dear  lady,  that 
assassin  called  Aneurism  lies  in  wait 
for  the  hearts  that  abuse  their  own 
force  of  emotion  ;  sparing  hearts  that, 
less  vital,  are  thrifty  in  waste  and 


supply.  But  you  are  not  listening 
to  me !  And  yet  my  patient  may 
not  be  quite  unknown  to  your  lady- 
ship ;  for  in  happening  to  mention, 
the  other  day,  to  the  lady  who  at- 
tends to  and  nurses  him,  that  I  could 
not  call  this  morning,  as  I  had  a  visit 
to  pay  to  Lady  Montfort  at  Twicken- 
ham, she  became  very  anxious  about 
you,  and  wrote  this  note,  which  she 
begged  me  to  give  you.  She  seems 
very  much  attached  to  my  patient- — 
not  his  wife  nor  his  sister.  She  in- 
terests me ; — capital  nurse — cleverish 
woman  too.  Oh  !  here  is  the  note." 

Caroline,  who  had  given  but  little 
heed  to  this  recital,  listlessly  received 
the  note — scarcely  looked  at  the  ad- 
dress— and  was  about  to  put  it  aside, 
when  the  good  doctor,  who  was  intent 
upon  rousing  her  by  any  means,  said, 
"  No,  my  dear  lady,  I  promised  that 
I  would  see  you  read  the  note ;  be- 
sides, I  am  the  most  curious  of  men, 
and  dying  to  know  a  little  more  who 
and  what  is  the  writer." 

Caroline  broke  the  seal  and  read 
as  follows  : — 

"  If  Lady  Montfort  remembers 
Arabella  Fossett,  and  will  call  at 
Clare  Cottage,  Vale  of  Health,  Hamp- 
stead,  at  her  ladyship's  earliest  lei- 
sure, and  ask  for  Mrs  Crane,  some 
information,  not  perhaps  important 
to  Lady  Montfort,  but  very  import- 
ant to  Mr  Darrell,  will  be  given." 

Lady  Montfort  startled  the  doctor 
by  the  alertness  with  which  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  he. 

"  The  carriage  immediately,"  cried 
Lady  Montfort  as  the  servant  en- 
tered. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  going  to  see  the 
poor  lady,  Mrs  Crane,  eh  ?  Well,  it 
is  a  charming  drive,  and  just  what  I 
should  have  recommended.  Any 
exertion  will  do  you  good.  Allow 
me  ;  —  why,  your  pulse  is  already 
fifty  per  cent  better.  Pray,  what  re- 
lation is  Mrs  Crane  to  my  patient  ? " 

"  I  really  don't  know ;  pray  excuse 
me,  my  dear  Dr  F ." 

"  Certainly ;  go  while  the  day  is 
fine.  Wrap  up  ; — a  close  carriage, 
mind ;— and  I  will  look  in  to-mor- 
row." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Wherein  is  insinuated  the  highest  compliment  to  Woman  ever  paid  to  her  sex  by 
the  Author  of  this  work. 


Lady  Montfort  has  arrived  at  Clare 
Cottage.  She  is  shown  by  Bridgett 
Greggs  into  a  small  room  upon  the 
first  floor;  folding-doors  to  some 
other  room,  closely  shut— evidences 
of  sickness  in  the  house  ; — phials  on 
the  chimney-piece — a  tray  with  a 
broth  basin  on  the  table — a  sauce- 
pan on  the  hob — the  sofa  one  of  those 
that  serve  as  a  bed,  which  Sleep 
little  visits,  for  one  who  may  watch 
through  the  night  over  some  helpless 
sufferer — a  woman's  shawl  thrown 
carelessly  over  its  hard  narrow  bol- 
ster;— all,  in  short,  betraying  that 
pathetic  untidiness  and  discomfort 
which  says  that  a  despot  is  in  the 
house  to  whose  will  order  and  form 
are  subordinate  ;  —  the  imperious 
Tyranny  of  Disease  establishing  itself 
in  a  life  that,  within  those  four  walls, 
has  a  value  not  to  be  measured  by 
its  worth  to  the  world  beyond.  The 
more  feeble  and  helpless  the  sufferer, 
the  morev  sovereign  the  despotism — 
the  more  submissive  the  servitude. 

In  a  minute  or  two  one  of  the  fold- 
ing-doors silently  opened,  and  as 
silently  closed,  admitting  into  Lady 
Montfort's  presence  a  grim  woman  in 
iron-grey. 

Caroline  could  not,  at  the  first 
glance,  recognise  that  Arabella  Fos- 
sett,  of  whose  handsome,  if  somewhat 
too  strongly  defined  and  sombre  coun- 
tenance, she  had  retained  a  faithful 
reminiscence.  But  Arabella  had  still 
the  same  imposing  manner  which  had 
often  repressed  the  gay  spirits  of  her 
young  pupil ;  and  as  she.  now  mo- 
tioned the  great  lady  to  a  seat,  and 
placed  herself  beside,  an  awed  recol- 
lection of  the  schoolroom  bowed 
Caroline's  lovely  head  in  mute  re- 
spect. 

MKS  CRANE.  —  "You  too  are 
changed  since  I  saw  you  last, — that 
was  more  than  five  years  ago,  but 
you  are  not  less  beautiful.  You  can 
still  be  loved ; — you  would  not  scare 
away  the  man  whom  you  might 
desire  to  save.  Sorrow  has  its  par- 
tialities. Do  you  know  that  I  have 


a  cause  to  be  grateful  to  you,  with- 
out any  merit  of  your  own  1  In  a 
very  dark  moment  of  my  life — only 
vindictive  and  evil  passions  crowding 
on  me — your  face  came  across  my 
sight.  Goodness  seemed  there  so 
beautiful  —  and,  in  this  face,  Evil 
looked  so  haggard !  Do  not  interrupt 
me.  I  have  but  few  minutes  to  spare 
you.  Yes ;  at  the  sight  of  that  face, 
gentle  recollections  rose  up.  You 
had  ever  been  kind  to  me  ;  and 
truthful,  Caroline  Lyndsay — truthful. 
Other  thoughts  came  at  the  beam  of 
that  face,  as  other  thoughts  come 
when  a  strain  of  unexpected  music 
reminds  us  of  former  days.  I  cannot 
tell  how,  but  from  that  moment  a 
something  more  like  womanhood 
than  I  had  known  for  years,  entered 
into  my  heart.  Within  that  same 
hour  I  was  sorely  tried — galled  to  the 
quick  of  my  soul.  Had  I  not  seen 
you  before,  I  might  have  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  a  stern  and  dire  re- 
venge. And  a  purpose  of  revenge 
I  did  form.  But  it  was  not  to  de- 
stroy— it  was  to  save!  I  resolved 
that  the  man  who  laughed  to  scorn 
the  idea  of  vows  due  to  me — vows  to 
bind  life  to  life — should  yet  sooner  or 
later  be  as  firmly  mine  as  if  he  had 
kept  his  troth ;  that  my  troth  at 
least  should  be  kept  to  him,  as  if  it 
had  been  uttered  at  the  altar.  Hush, 
did  you  hear  a  moan  ? — No !  HE 
lies  yonder,  Caroline  Lyndsay — mine, 
indeed,  till  the  grave  us  do  part. 
These  hands  have  closed  over  mm, 
and  he  rests  in  their  clasp,  helpless 
as  an  infant."  Involuntarily  Caroline 
recoiled.  But  looking  into  that  care- 
worn face,  there  was  in  it  so  wild  a 
mixture  of  melancholy  tenderness, 
with  a  resolved  and  fierce  expression 
of  triumph,  that,  more  impressed  by 
the  tenderness  than  by  the  triumph, 
the  woman  sympathised  with  the 
woman ;  and  Caroline  again  drew 
near,  nearer  than  before,  and  in  her 
deep  soft  eyes  pity  alone  was  seen. 
Into  those  eyes  Arabella  looked  as 
if  spellbound,  and  the  darker  and 
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sterner  expression  in  her  own  face 
gradually  relaxed  and  fled,  and  only 
the  melancholy  tenderness  was  left 
behind.  She  resumed  : 

"I  said  to  Guy  Barrel!  that  I 
would  learn,  if  possible,  whether  the 
poor  child  whom  I  ill-used  in  my 
most  wicked  days,  and  whom  you,  it 
seems,  have  so  benignly  sheltered, 
was  the  daughter  of  Matilda — or,  as 
he  believed,  of  a  yet  more  hateful 
mother.  Long  ago  I  had  conceived 
a  suspicion  that  there  was  some 
ground  to  doubt  poor  Jasper's  asser- 
tion, for  I  had  chanced  to  see  two  let- 
ters, addressed  to  him — one  from  that 
Gabrielle  Desmarets,  whose  influence 
over  his  life  had  been  so  baleful — in 
which  she  spoke  of  some  guilty  plun- 
der with  which  she  was  coming  to 
London,  and  invited  him  again  to 
join  his  fortunes  with  her  own.  Oh, 
but  the  cold,  bloodless  villany  of  the 
tone ! — the  ease  with  which  crimes 
for  a  gibbet  were  treated  as  topics  for 
wit ! "  Arabella  stopped — the  same 
shudder  came  over  her  as  when  she 
had  concluded  the  epistles  abstracted 
from  the  dainty  pocket-book.  "  But 
in  the  letter  were  also  allusions  to 
Sophy,  to  another  attempt  on  Darrell 
to  be  made  by  Gabrielle  herself. 
Nothing  very  clear  ;  but  a  doubt  did 
suggest  itself — 'Is  she  writing  to 
him  about  his  own  child  ? '  The 
other  letter  was  from  the  French 
nurse  with  whom  Sophy  had  been 
placed  as  an  infant.  It  related  to 
inquiries  in  person,  and  a  visit  to  her 
own  house,  which  Mr  Darrell  had 
recently  made;  that  letter  also  seemed 
to  imply  some  deception,  though  but 
by  a  few  dubious  words.  At  that  time 
the  chief  effect  of  the  suspicion  these 
letters  caused  was  but  to  make  me 
more  bent  on  repairing  to  Sophy  my 
cruelties  to  her  childhood.  What  if 
I  had  been  cruel  to  an  infant  who, 
after  all,  was  not  the  daughter  of  that 
false,  false  Matilda  Darrell !  I  kept 
in  my  memory  the  French  nurse's 
address.  I  thought  that  when  in 
France  I  might  seek  and  question 
her.  But  I  lived  only  for  one  absorb- 
ing end.  Sophy  was  not  then  in 
danger  ;  and  even  my  suspicions  as 
to  her  birth  died  away.  Pass  on  : — 
Guy  Darrell !  Ah,  Lady  Montfort ! 
his  life  has  been  embittered  like 
mine  ;  but  he  was  man,  and  could 


bear  it  better.  He  has  known,  him- 
self, the  misery  of  broken  faith,  of 
betrayed  affection,  which  he  could 
pity  so  little  when  its  blight  fell  on 
me ;  but  you  have  excuse  for  deser- 
tion— you  yourself  were  deceived  ; 
and  I  pardon  him,  for  he  pardoned 
Jasper,  and  we  are  fellow-sufferers. 
You  weep !  Pardon  my  rudeness.  I 
did  not  mean  to  pain  you.  Try  and 
listen  calmly — I  must  hurry  on.  On 
leaving  Mr  Darrell  I  crossed  to 
France.  I  saw  the  nurse ;  I  have 
ascertained  the  truth ;  here  are  the 
proofs  in  this  packet.  I  came  back 
— I  saw  Jasper  Losely.  He  was  on 
the  eve  of  seeking  you,  whom  he  had 
already  so  wronged — of  claiming  the 
child,  or  rather  of  extorting  money 
for  the  renunciation  of  a  claim  to  one 
whom  you  had  adopted.  I  told  him 
how  vainly  he  had  hitherto  sought  to 
fly  from  me.  One  by  one  I  recited 
the  guilty  schemes  in  which  I  had 
baffled  his  purpose — all  the  dangers 
from  which  I  had  rescued  his  life.  I 
commanded  him  to  forbear  the  pro- 
ject he  had  then  commenced.  I  told 
him  I  would  frustrate  that  project  as 
I  had  frustrated  others.  Alas,  alas  ! 
why  is  this  tongue  so  harsh  ?— why 
does  this  face  so  belie  the  idea  of 
human  kindness  ?  I  did  but  enrage 
and  madden  him  ;  he  Jfelt  but  the 
reckless  impulse  to  destroy  the  life 
that  then  stood  between  himself  and 
the  objects  to  which  he  had  pledged 
his  own  self-destruction.  I  thought 
I  should  die  by  his  hand.  I  did  not 
quail.  Ah  !  the  ghastly  change  that 
came  over  his  face — the  one  glance  of 
amaze  and  superstitious  horror  ;  his 
arm  obeyed  him  not ;  his  strength, 
his  limbs  forsook  him ;  he  fell  at  my 
feet — one  side  of  him  stricken  dead  ! 
Hist !  that  is  his  voice — pardon  me  ;" 
and  Arabella  flitted  from  the  room, 
leaving  the  door  ajar. 

A  feeble  Voice,  like  the  treble  of 
an  infirm  old  man,  came  painfully  to 
Caroline's  ear. 

"  I  want  to  turn ;  help  me.  Why 
am  I  left  alone  1  It  is  cruel  to  leave 
me  so — cruel ! " 

In  the  softest  tones  to  which  that 
harsh  voice  could  be  tuned,  the  grim 
woman  apologised  and  soothed. 

"  You  gave  me  leave,  Jasper  dear. 
You  said  it  would  be  a  relief  to  you 
to  have  her  pardon  as  well  as  theirs." 
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"  Whose  pardon  ?"  asked  the  Voice 
querulously. 

"  Caroline  Lyndsay's— Lady  Mont- 
fort's." 

"  Nonsense  !  What  did  I  ever  do 
against  her  ?  Oh— ah  !  I  remember 
now.  Don't  let  me  have  it  over 
again.  Yes— she  pardons  me,  I  sup- 
pose !  Get  me  my  broth,  and  don't 
be  long ! " 

Arabella  came  back,  closing  the 
door;  and  while  she  busied  herself 
with  that  precious  saucepan  on  the 
hob — to  which  the  Marchioness  of 
Montfort  had  become  a  very  second- 
ary object— she  said,  looking  towards 
Caroline  from  under  her  iron-grey 
ringlets — 

"You  heard — he  misses  me!  He 
can't  bear  me  out  of  his  sight  now — 
me,  me  !  You  heard  ! ". 

Meekly  Lady  Montfort  advanced, 
bringing  in  her  hand  the  tray  with 
the  broth  basin. 

"  Yes,  I  heard !  I  must  not  keep 
you  ;  but  let  me  help  while  I  stay." 

So  the  broth  was  poured  forth  and 
prepared,  and  with  it  Arabella  dis- 
appeared. She  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  beckoned  to  Caroline,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Come  in — say  you  forgive  him  ! 
Oh,  you  need  not  fear  him ;  a  babe 
could  not  fear  him  now ! " 

Caroline  followed  Arabella  into  the 
sick-room.  No  untidiness  there  ;  all 
so  carefully,  thoughtfully  arranged. 
A  pleasant  room,  too — with  windows 
looking  full  on  the  sunniest  side  of 
the  Vale  of  Health ;  the  hearth  so 
cheerily  clear,  swept  so  clean — the 
very  ashes  out  of  sight ;  flowers — 
costly  exotics — on  the  table,  on  the 
mantelpiece ;  the  couch  drawn  to- 
wards the  window ;  and  on  that 
couch,  in  the  gay  rich  dressing- 
gown  of  former  days,  warm  cover- 
lets heaped  on  the  feet,  snow-white 
pillows  propping  the  head,  lay  what 
at  first  seemed  a  vague,  undistinguish- 
able  mass— lay,  what,  as  the  step  ad- 
vanced, and  the  eye  became  more 
accurately  searching,  grew  into  Jas- 
per Losely. 

Yes  !  there,  too  weak  indeed  for  a 
babe  to  fear,  lay  all  that  was  left  of 
the  Strong  Man  !  No  enemy  but 
himself  had  brought  him  thus  low- 
spendthrift,  and  swindler,  and  robber 
of  his  own  priceless  treasures— Health 


and  Strength— those  grand  rent-rolls 
of  joy  which  nature  had  made  his  in- 
heritance. As  a  tree  that  is  crum- 
bling to  dust  under  the  gnarls  of  its 
bark,  seems,  the  moment  ere  it  falls, 
proof  against  time  and  the  tempest ; 
— so,  within  all  decayed,  stood  that 
image  of  strength — so,  air  scarcely 
stirring,  it  fell.  "And  the  pitcher 
was  broken  at  the  fountain ;  and  the 
wheel  was  broken  at  the  cistern ; 
vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher." 

Jasper  turned  his  dull  eye  towards 
Caroline,  as  she  came  softly  to  his 
side,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  piteous 
gaze.  The  stroke  that  had  shattered 
the  form  had  spared  the  face;  and 
illness  and  compulsory  abstinence 
from  habitual  stimulants  had  taken 
from  the  aspect  much  of  the  coarse- 
ness—  whether  of  shape  or  colour 
— that  of  late  years  had  disfigured 
its  outline — and  supplied  the  deli- 
cacy that  ends  with  youth  by  the 
delicacy  that  comes  with  the  approach 
of  death.  So  that,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  beauty  which  had  been  to  him  so 
fatal  a  gift,  was  once  more  visible — 
the  features  growing  again  distinct, 
as  wanness  succeeded  to  the  hues  of 
intemperance,  and  emaciation  to  the 
bloated  cheeks,  and  swollen  muscle. 
The  goddess  whose  boons  adorn  the 
outward  shell  of  the  human  spirit, 
came  back  to  her  favourite's  death- 
couch  as  she  had  come  to  the  cradle 
— not  now  as  the  Venus  Erycina, 
goddess  of  Smile  and  Jest,  but  as  the 
warning  Venus  Libitina,  the  goddess 
of  Doom  and  the  Funeral. 

"I'm  a  very  poor  creature,"  said 
Jasper,  after  a  pause.  "  I  can't  rise 
— I  can't  move  without  help.  Very 
strange  ! — supernatural !  She  always 
said  that  if  I  raised  my  hand  against 
her,  it  would  fall  palsied!"  He 
turned  his  eye  towards  Arabella  with 
a  glare  of  angry  terror.  "  She  is  a 
witch  ! "  he  said,  and  buried  his  face 
in  the  pillow.  Tears  rolled  down  the 
grim  woman's  cheek. 

LADY  MONTFORT. — "  She  is  rather 
your  good  ministering  spirit.  Do 
not  be  unkind  to  her.  Over  her  you 
have  more  power  now  than  you  had 
when  you  were  well  and  strong.  She 
lives  but  to  serve  you  :  command  her 
gently." 

Jasper  was  not  proof  against  that 
sweet  voice.  With  difficulty  he 
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wrenched  himself  round,  and  again 
looked  long  at  Caroline  Montfort,  as 
if  the  sight  did  him  good ;  then  he 
made  a  sign  to  Arabella,  who  flew  to 
his  side  and  raised  him. 

"  I  have  been  a  sad  dog,"  he  said, 
with  a  mournful  attempt  at  the  old 
rollicking  tone — "  a  very  sad  dog — in 
short,  a  villain !  But  all  ladies  are 
indulgent  to  villains — in  fact,  prefer 
them.  Never  knew  a  lady  who  could 
endure  *  a  good  young  man ' — never  ! 
So  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me, 
miss  —  ma'am.  Who  is  this  lady  ? 
when  it  comes  to  forgiveness,  there 
are  so  many  of  them  !  Oh,  I  remem- 
ber now — your  ladyship  will  forgive 
me — 'tis  all  down  in  black  and  white 
what  I've  done — Bella  has  it.  You 
see  this  hand — I  can  write  with  this 
hand — this  is  not  paralysed.  This  is 
not  the  hand  I  tried  to  raise  against 
her.  -But,  basta,  basta,  where  was  II 
My  poor  head  ! — I  know  what  it  is 
to  have  a  head  now ! — ache,  ache  ! — 
boom,  boom — weight,  weight — heavy 
as  a  church  bell — hollow  as  a  church 
bell — noisy  as  a  church  bell !  Brandy ! 
give  me  brandy,  you  witch  ! — I  mean 
Bella,  good  Bella,  give  me  brandy  ! " 

"  Not  yet,  Jasper  dear.  You  are 
to  have  it  every  third  hour ;  it  is  not 
time  yet,  dearest ;  you  must  attend 
to  the  doctor,  and  try  to  get  well 
and  recover  your  strength.  You  re- 
member I  told  you  how  kind  Lady 
Montfprt  had  been  to  your  father,  and 
you  wished  to  see  and  thank  her." 

"  My  father — my  poor,  poor  father ! 
You've  been  kind  to  him  !  Bless 
you,  bless  you !  And  you  will  see 
him  1  I  want  his  pardon  before  I 
die.  Don't  forget,  and — and —  " 

"  Poor  Sophy  ! "  said  Mrs  Crane. 

"  Ah  yes  !  But  she's  well  off  now, 
you  tell  me.  I  can't  think  I  have 
injured  her.  And  really  girls  and 
women  are  intended  to  be  a  little 
useful  to  one.  Basta.  basta  !  " 

"MrDarrell— " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes !  I  forgive  him,  or 
he  forgives  me  ;  settle  it  as  you  like. 
But  my  father's-  pardon,  Lady  Mont- 
fort,  you  will  get  me  that !  " 

"  I  will,  I  will." 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  smiled. 
Arabella  gently  let  his  head  fall  back 
upon  the  pillow. 

"Throw  a  handkerchief  over  my 
face,"  he  said  feebly,  "  and  leave  me ; 
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but  be  in  call ;  I  feel  sleepy."  His 
eyes  closed ;  he  seemed  asleep  even 
before  they  stole  from  the  room. 

"You  will  bring  his  father  to 
him  ? "  said  Arabella,  when  she  and 
Lady  Montfort  were  again  alone. 
"  In  this  packet  is  Jasper's  confession 
of  the  robbery  for  which  that  poor 
old  man  suffered.  I  never  knew  of 
that  before.  But  you  see  how  mild 
he  is  now ! — how  his  heart  is  changed ; 
it  is  indeed  changed  more  than  he 
shows ;  only  you  have  seen  him  at 
the  worst — his  mind  wanders  a  little 
to-day;  it  does  sometimes.  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask  of  you.  I  once  heard 
a  preacher,  not  many  months  ago ; 
he  affected  me  as  no  preacher  ever 
did  before.  I  was  told  that  he  was 
Colonel  Morley's  nephew  Will  you 
ask  Colonel  Morley  to  persuade  him 
to  come  to  Jasper  f 

"  My  cousin,  George  Morley  !  He 
shall  come,  I  promise  you ;  so  shall 
your  poor  patient's  forgiving  father. 
Is  there  more  I  can  do  ? " 

"  No.  Explain  to  Mr  Darrell  the 
reason  why  I  have  so  long  delayed 
sending  to  him  the  communication 
which  he  will  find  in  the  packet  I 
have  given  to  you,  and  which  you 
will  first  open,  reading  the  contents 
yourself—a  part  of  them,  at  least,  in 
Jasper's  attestation  of  his  stratagem 
to  break  off  your  marriage  with  Mr 
Darrell,  may  yet  be  of  some  value  to 
you— you  had  better  also  show  the 
papers  to  Colonel  Morley — he  may 
complete  the  task.  I  had  meant,  on 
returning  to  England,  or  before  see- 
ing Mr  Darrell,  to  make  the  in- 
quiries which  you  will  see  are  still 
necessary.  But  then  came  this  ter- 
rible affliction  !  I  have  been  able  to 
think  of  nothing  else  but  Jasper ; — 
terrible  to  quit  the  house  which  con- 
tains him  for  an  hour ;— only,  when  Dr 

F told  me  that  he  was  attending 

you,  that  you  were  ill,  and  suffering,  I 
resolved  to  add  to  this  packet  Jasper's 
own  confession.  Ah,  and  he  gave  it  so 
readily,  and  went  yesterday  through 
the  fatigue  of  writing  with  such  good 
heart.  I  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
change  within  him  ;  there  is — there 
is.  Well,  well— I  resolved  to  give 
you  the  packet  to  transmit  to  Mr 
Darrell,  for  somehow  or  other  I  con- 
nected your  illness  with  your  visit  to 
him  at  Fawley  ! " 

B 
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"My  visit  to  Mr  Darrell!" 

"Jasper  saw  you  as  your  carriage 
drove  from  the  park  gate,  not  very 
many  days  since.  Ah,  you  change 
colour !  You  have  wronged  that 
man ;  repair  the  wrong ;  you  have 
the  power ! " 

"  Alas !  no,"  murmured  Caroline, 
"  I  have  not  the  power." 

"  Pooh — he  loves  you  still.  You 
are  not  one  of  those  whom  men  for- 
get." 

Caroline  was  silent,  but  involun- 
tarily she  lowered  her  veil.  In  an 
instant  the  acute  sense  of  the  grim 
woman  detected  the  truth. 

"  Ah  !  Pride— pride  in  both,"  she 
said.  "  I  understand  —  I  dare  not 
blame  him  here.  But  you— you  were 
the  injurer ;  you  have  no  right  to 
pride  ;  you  will  see  him  again." 

"  No  —  never  —  never  ! "    faltered 


Caroline,  with  accents  scarcely  aud- 
ible under  her  veil. 

Arabella  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  Lady  Montfort  rose  hastily  to 
depart. 

"You  will  see  him  again,  I  tell 
you;"  and  Arabella  then,  following 
her  to  the  door — 

"Stay ;  do  you  think  HE  will  die  ?" 
"  Good  heavens  !  Mr  Darrell?" 
"  No,  no— Jasper  Losely  ! " 
"  I  hope  not.    What  does  Dr  F— 
say  1 " 

"  He  will  not  tell  me.  But  it  is 
not  the  paralysis  alone ;  he  might 
recover  from  that — so  young  still. 
There  are  other  symptoms  ;  that 
dreadful  habit  of  stimulants.  He 
sinks  if  he  has  them  not— they  hasten 
death  if  he  has.  But — but — but— 

HE  IS    MINE,    AND    MINE    ONLY,    TO 
THE  GRAVE  NOW  1  " 


CHAPTER    XI. 


The  CRISIS— Public  and  Private. 


Lady  Montfort's  carriage  stopped 
at  Colonel  Morley's  door  just  as  Carr 
Vipont  was  coming  out.  Carr,  catch- 
ing sight  of  her,  bustled  up  to  the 
carriage  window. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Montfort,  not  seen 
you  for  an  age  !  What  times  we  live 
in !  How  suddenly  THE  CRISIS  has 
come  upon  us !  Sad  loss  in  poor 
dear  Montfort ;  no  wonder  you  mourn 
for  him!  Had  his  failings,  true— 
who  is  not  mortal  ?  —  but  always 
voted  right ;  always  to  be  relied  on  in 
times  of  CRISIS  !  But  this  crotchety 
fellow,  who  has  so  unluckily,  for  all 
but  himself,  walked  into  that  pro- 
perty, is  the  loosest  fish  !  And  what 
is  a  house  divided  against  itself? 
Never  was  the  Constitution  in  such 
peril ! — I  say  it  deliberately  ! — and 
here  is  the  Head  of  the  Viponts 
humming  and  haaing,  and  asking 
whether  Guy  Darrell  will  join  the 
Cabinet.  And  if  Guy  Darrell  will 
not,  we  have  no  more  chance  of  the 
Montfort  interest  than  if  we  were 
Peep-o'-Day  Boys.  But  excuse  me — 
I  must  be  off ;  every  moment  is  pre- 
cious in  times  of  CRISIS.  Think,  if  we 
can't  form  a  Cabinet  by  to-morrow 
night — only  think  what  may  happen  ; 


the  other  fellows  will  come  in,  and 
then — THE  DELUGE  ! " 

Carr  is  gone  to  find  mops  and 
Dame  Partingtons  to  stave  off  the 
Deluge.  Colonel  Morley  has  obeyed 
Lady  Montfort's  summons,  and  has 
entered  the  carriage.  Before  she 
can  speak,  however,  he  has  rushed 
into  the  subject  of  which  he  him- 
self is  full.  "  Only  think,  I  knew  it 
would  be  so  when  the  moment  came ; 
all  depends  upon  Guy  Darrell !  Mont- 
fort, who  seems  always  in  a  fright 
lest  a  newspaper  should  fall  on  his 
head  and  crush  him,  says  that  if 
Darrell,  whom  he  chooses  to  favour, 
just  because  the  newspapers  do,  de- 
clines to  join,  the  newspapers  will 
say  the  CRISIS  is  a  job  !  Fancy  ! — 
a  job— the  CRISIS  !  Lord  Mowbray 
de  1'Arco  and  Sir  Josiah  Snodge,  who 
are  both  necessary  to  a  united  gov- 
ernment, but  who  unluckily  detest 
each  other,  refuse  to  sit  in  the  same 
Cabinet,  unless  Darrell  sit  between — 
to  save  them,  I  suppose,  from  the  fate 
of  the  cats  of  Kilkenny.  Sir  John 
Cautly,  our  crack  county  member,  de- 
clares that  if  Darrell  does  not  come  in, 
'tis  because  the  CRISIS  is  going  too  far ! 
Harry  Bold,  our  most  popular  speaker, 
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says,  if  Darrell  stay  out,  'tis  a  sign 
that  the  CRISIS  is  a  retrograde  move- 
ment !  In  short,  without  Darrell 
the  CRISIS  will  be  a  failure,  and  the 
House  of  Vipont  smashed  —  Lady 
Montfort— smashed  !  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram (oh  that  I  should  live  to  see 
such  a  word  introduced  into  the 
English  language  ! — but,  as  Carr  says, 
what  times  these  are ! )  to  Fawley 
this  morning,  entreating  Guy  to  come 
up  to  town  at  once.  He  answers  by 
a  line  from  Horace,  which  means, 
'that  he  will  see  me  shot  first.'  I 
must  go  down  to  him  ;  only  waiting 
to  know  the  result  of  certain  nego- 
tiations as  to  measures.  I  have  but 
one  hope.  There  is  a  measure  which 
Darrell  always  privately  advocated 
— which  he  thoroughly  understands 
— which,  placed  in  his  hands,  would 
be  triumphantly  carried ;  one  of  those 
measures,  Lady  Montfort,  which,  if 
defective,  shipwreck  a  government ; 
if  framed,  as  Guy  Darrell  could  frame 
it,  immortalise  the  minister  who  con- 
cocts and  carries  them.  This  is  all 
that  Darrell  needs  to  complete  his 
fame  and  career.  This  is  at  length 
an  occasion  to  secure  a  durable  name 
in  the  history  of  his  country  ;  let  him 
reject  it,  and  I  shall  tell  him  frankly 
that  his  life  has  been  but  a  brilliant 
failure.  Since  he  has  not  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  usage  requires  the 
actual  possession  of  that  qualifica- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  we 
must  lose  his  voice  in  the  Commons. 
But  we  can  arrange  that ;  for  if  Dar- 
rell will  but  join  the  government 
and  go  to  the  Lords,  Sir  Josiah 
Snodge,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  voice 
and  a  great  deal  of  jealousy,  will  join 
too— head  the  Vipont  interests  in  the 
Commons — and  speak  to  the  country 
— speak  every  night — and  all  night 
too,  if  required.  Yes  !  Darrell  must 
take  the  peerage — devote  himself  for 
a  year  or  two  to  this  great  measure — 
to  the  consolidation  of  his  fame — to 
the  redemption  of  the  House  of  Vi- 
pont— and  to  the  Salvation  of  the 
Empire ;  and  then,  if  he  please, 
'solve  senescentem' — that  is,  he  may 
retire  from  harness,  and  browse  upon 
laurels  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ! " 

Colonel  Morley  delivered  himself 
of  this  long  address  without  inter- 
ruption from  a  listener  interested  in 
every  word  that  related  to  Guy  Dar- 


rell, and  in  every  hope  that  could  re- 
unite him  to  the  healthful  activities 
of  life. 

It  was  now  Lady  Montfort's  turn 
to  speak ;  though,  after  subjects  so 
momentous  as  the  CRISIS  and  its 
speculative  consequences,  private 
affairs,  relating  to  a  poor  little  girl 
like  Sophy — nay,  the  mere  private 
affairs  of  Darrell  himself,  seemed  a 
pitiful  bathos.  Lady  Montfort,  how- 
ever, after  a  few  words  of  womanly 
comment  upon  the  only  part  of  the 
Colonel's  discourse  which  touched 
her  heart,  hastened  on  to  describe 
her  interview  with  Arabella,  and  the 
melancholy  condition  of  Darrell's 
once  formidable  son-in-law.  For 
that  last,  the  Colonel  evinced  no 
more  compassionate  feel  ing  than  any 
true  Englishman,  at  the  time  I  am 
writing,  would  demonstrate  for  a 
murderous  Sepoy  tied  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon. 

"  A  very  good  riddance  ! "  said  the 
Colonel,  dryly.  "  Great  relief  to  Dar- 
rell, and  to  every  one  else  whom  that 
monster  tormented  and  preyed  on  ; 
and  with  his  life  will  vanish  the  only 
remaining  obstacle  in  righting  poor 
Willy's  good  name.  I  hope  to  live 
to  collect,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, Willy's  old  friends,  and  give 
them  a  supper,  at  which  I  suppose 
I  must  not  get  drunk ;  though  I 
should  rather  like  it,  than  not !  But 
I  interrupt  you  ;  go  on." 

Lady  Montfort  proceeded  to  state 
the  substance  of  the  papers  she  had 
perused  in  reference  to  the  mystery 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
disquietude  and  bitterness. 

The  Colonel  stretched  out  his  hand 
eagerly  for  the  documents  thus  quot- 
ed. He  hurried  his  eye  rapidly  over 
the  contents  of  the  first  paper  he  lit 
on,  and  then  said,  pulling  out  his 
watch,  "Well,  I  have  half  an  hour 
yet  to  spare  in  discussing  these  mat- 
ters with  you  —  may  1  order  your 
coachman  to  drive  round  the  Re- 
gent's Park  I—better  than  keeping 
it  thus  at  my  door, — with  four  old 
maids  for  opposite  neighbours."  The 
order  was  given,  and  the  Colonel 
again  returned  to  the  papers.  Sud- 
denly he  looked  up — looked  full  into 
Lady  Montfort's  face,  with  a  thought- 
ful, searching  gaze,  which  made  her 
drop  her  own  eyes ;  and  she  saw 
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that  he  had  been  reading  Jasper's 
confession,  relating  to  his  device  for 
breaking  off  her  engagement  to  Dar- 
rell,  which  in  her  hurry  and  excite- 
ment she  had  neglected  to  abstract 
from  the  other  documents.  "  Oh, 
not  that  paper — you  are  not  to  read 
that,"  she  cried,  quickly  covering  the 
writing  with  her  hand. 

"  Too  late,  my  dear  cousin.  I 
have  read  it.  All  is  now  clear. 
Lionel  was  right ;  and  I  was  right, 
too,  in  my  convictions,  though  Dar- 
rell  put  so  coolly  aside  my  questions 
when  I  was  last  at  Fawley.  I  am 
justified  now  in  all  the  pains  I  took 
to  secure  Lionel's  marriage — in  the 
cunning  cruelty  of  my  letter  to 
George  !  Know,  Lady  Montfort, 
that  if  Lionel  had  sacrificed  his  hap- 
piness to  respect  for  Guy's  ancestor- 
worship,  Guy  Darrell  would  have 
held  himself  bound  in  honour  never 
to  marry  again.  He  told  me  so — 
told  me  he  should  be  a  cheat  if  he 
took  any  step  to  rob  one  from  whom 
he  had  exacted  such  an  offering — of 
the  name,  and  the  heritage  for  which 
the  offering  had  been  made.  And  I 
then  resolved  that  County  Guy  should 
not  thus  irrevocably  shut  the  door  on 
his  own  happiness  !  Lady  Montfort, 
you  know  that  this  man  loves  you — 
as,  verily,  I  believe,  never  other  man 
in  our  cold  century  loved  woman  ; 
through  desertion— through  change — 
amidst  grief— amidst  resentment — 
despite  pride ;— dead  to  all  other  love 
— shrinking  from  all  other  ties — on, 
constant  on — carrying  in  the  depth 
of  his  soul  to  the  verge  of  age,  secret 
and  locked  up,  the  hopeless  passion 
of  his  manhood.  Do  you  not  see 
that  it  is  through  you,  and  you  alone, 
that  Guy  Darrell  has  for  seventeen 
years  been  lost  to  the  country  he  was 
intended  to  serve  and  to  adorn  ?  Do 
you  not  feel  that  if  he  now  reject  this 
last  opportunity  to  redeem  years  so 
wasted,  and  achieve  a  fame  that  may 
indeed  link  his  Ancestral  Name  to 
the  honours  of  Posterity,  you,  and 
you  alone,  are  the  cause  1 " 

"Alas— alas — but  what  can  I  do  ?" 
"  Do  ! — ay,  true.  The  poor  fellow 
is  old  now  ;  you  cannot  care  for  him ! 
— you  still  young,  and  so  unluckily 
beautiful  !  —  you,  for  whom  young 
princes  might  vie.  True ;  you  can 
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have  no  feeling  for  Guy  Darrell,  ex- 
cept pity  ! " 

"  Pity  !  I  hate  the  word  ! "  cried 
Lady  Montfort,  with  as  much  petu- 
lance as  if  she  had  still  been  the  way- 
ward lively  Caroline  of  old. 

Again  the  Man  of  the  World  di- 
rected towards  her  face  his  shrewd 
eyes,  and  dropped  out,  "  See  him ! " 

"But  I  have  seen  him.  You  re- 
member I  went  to  plead  for  Lionel 
and  Sophy — in  vain  ! " 

"  Not  in  vain.  George  writes  me 
word  that  he  has  informed  you  of 
Darrell's  consent  to  their  marriage. 
And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  his  great- 
est consolation  in  the  pang  that  con- 
sent must  have  cost  him,  be  not  the 
thought  that  it  relieves  you  from  the 
sorrow  and  remorse  his  refusal  had 
occasioned  to  you.  Ah  !  there  is  but 
one  person  who  can  restore  Darrell 
to  the  world — and  that  is  yourself ! " 

Lady  Montfort  shook  her  head 
drearily. 

"  If  I  had  but  an  excuse — with  dig- 
nity— with  self-respect— to — to — ' 

"  An  excuse  !  You  have  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to.  communicate  with 
Darrell.  You  have  to  give  to  him 
these  documents — to  explain  how  you 
came  by  them.  Sophy  is  with  him  ; 
you  are  bound  to  see  her  on  a  subject 
of  such  vital  importance  to  herself. 
Scruples  of  prudery  !  You,  Caroline 
Lyndsay,  the  friend  of.  his  daughter 
— you  whose  childhood  was  reared  in 
his  very  house — you  whose  mother 
owed  to  him  such  obligations — you 
to  scruple  in  being  the  first  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  information  affecting 
him  so  nearly  !  And  why,  forsooth  1 
Because,  ages  ago,  your  hand  was,  it 
seems,  engaged  to  him,  and  you  were 
deceived  by  false  appearances,  like  a 
silly  young  girl  as  you  were." 

Again  Lady  Montfort  shook  her. 
head  drearily— drearily. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  changing 
his  tone,  "  I  will  grant  that  those 
former  ties  can't  be  renewed  now. 
The  man  now  is  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  you  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
he  would  have  suffered  so  much  at 
being  very  naturally  jilted  for  a  hand- 
some young  Marquess." 

"  Cease,  sir,  cease,"  cried  Caroline, 
angrily.  The  Colonel  coolly  persisted. 

-  I  see  now  that  such  nuptials  are 
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out  of  the  question.  But  has  the 
world  come  to  such  a  pass  that  one 
can  never  at  any  age  have  a  friend  in 
a  lady  unless  she  marry  him  1  Scru- 
ple to  accompany  me — me  your  cou- 
sin— me  your  nearest  surviving  rela- 
tion— in  order  to  take  back  the  young 
lady  you  have  virtually  adopted  ! — 
scruple  to  trust  yourself  for  half  an 
hour  to  that  tumbledown  old  Faw- 
ley !  Are  you  afraid  that  the  gos- 
sips will  say  you,  the  Marchioness  of 
Montfort,  are  running  after  a  gloomy 
old  widower,  and  scheming  to  be 
mistress  of  a  mansion  more  like 
a  ghost-trap  than  a  residence  for 
civilised  beings  ?  Or  are  you  afraid 
that  Guy  Darrell  will  be  fool  and  fop 
enough  to  think  you  are  come  to 
force  on  him  your  hand  ?  Pooh, 
pooh !  Such  scruples  would  be  in 
place  if  you  were  a  portionless  for- 
ward girl,  or  if  he  were  a  conceited 
young  puppy,  or  even  a  suspicious  old 
roue.  But  Guy  Darrell — a  man  of 
his  station,  his  character,  his  years  ! 
And  you,  cousin  Caroline,  what  are 
you  ?  Surely,  lifted  above  all  such 
pitiful  crotchets  by  a  rank  amongst 
the  loftiest  gentlewomen  of  England  ; 
— ample  fortune,  a  beauty  that  in  it- 
self is  rank  and  wealth  ;  and,  above 
all,  a  character  that  has  passed  with 
such  venerated  purity  through  an 
ordeal  in  which  every  eye  seeks 
a  spot,  every  eaf  invites  a  scandal. 
But  as  you  will.  All  I  say^  is,  that 
DarreH's  future  may  be  in  your 
hands  ;  that,  after  to-morrow,  the 
occasion  to  give  at  least  noble  occu- 
pation and  lasting  renown  to  a  mind 
that  is  devouring  itself  and  stifling  its 
genius,  may  be  irrevocably  lost ;  and 
that  I  do  believe,  if  you  said  to-mor- 
row to  Guy  Darrell,  '  You  refused  to 
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hear  me  when  I  pleaded  for  what  you 
thought  a  disgrace  to  your  name,  and 
yet  even  that  you  at  last  conceded 
to  the  voice  of  affection  as  if  of  duty 
—now  hear  me  when  I  plead  by  the 
side  of  your  oldest  friend  on  behalf  of 
your  honour,  and  in  the  name  of  your 
forefathers,'— if  YOU  say  THAT,  he  is 
won  to  his  country.  You  will  have 
repaired  a  wrong ;  and,  pray,  will  you 
have  compromised  your  dignity  1 " 

Caroline  had  recoiled  into  the  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage,  her  mantle  close 
drawn  round  her  breast,  her  veil  low- 
ered ;  but  no  sheltering  garb  or  veil 
could  conceal  her  agitation. 

The  Colonel  pulled  the  check-string. 
"  Nothing  so  natural ;  you  are  the 
widow  of  the  Head  of  the  House  of 
Vipont.  You  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
deeply  interested  in  its  fate.  An 
awful  CRISIS,  long  expected,  has 
occurred.  The  House  trembles.  A 
connection  of  that  House  can  render 
it  an  invaluable  service  ;  that  con- 
nection is  the  man  at  whose  hearth 
your  childhood  was  reared ;  and  you 
go  with  me — me,  who  am  known  to 
be  moving  heaven  and  earth  for  every 
vote  that  the  House  can  secure,  to 
canvas  this  wavering  connection  for 
liis  support  and  assistance.  Nothing, 
I  say,  so  natural ;  and  yet  you  scru- 
ple to  serve  the  House  of  Vipont — 
to  save  your  country  !  You  may  well 
be  agitated.  I  leave  you  to  your 
own  reflections.  My  time  runs  short ; 
I  will  get  out  here.  Trust  me  with 
these  documents.  I  will  see  to  the 
rest  of  this  long  painful  subject.  I 
will  send  a  special  report  to  you  this 
evening,  and  you  will  reply  by  a  sin- 
gle line  to  the  prayer  I  have  ventured 
to  address  to  you." 


CHAPTER  XII.  AND  LAST, 

In  which  the  Author  endeavours,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  give  a  final  reply  to  the 
question,  "  What  will  he  do  with  it?  " 


SCENE — The  banks  of  the  lake  at 
Fawley.  George  is  lending  his  arm 
to  Waife  ;  Mrs  Morley,  seated  on  her 
camp-stool,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water,  is  putting  the  last  touch  to  her 
sketch  of  the  manor-house ;  Sir  Isaac, 
reclined,  is  gravely  contemplating  the 
swans  ;  the  doe,  bending  over  him, 


occasionally  nibbles  his  ear ;  Fair- 
thorn  has  uncomfortably  edged  him- 
self into  an  angle  of  the  building,  be- 
tween two  buttresses,  and  is  watch- 
ing, with  malignant  eye,  two  young 
forms,  at  a  distance,  as  they  move 
slowly  yonder,  side  by  side,  yet  apart, 
now  lost,  now  emerging,  through  the 
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gaps  between  melancholy  leafless 
trees.  Darrell,  having  just  quitted 
Waife  and  George,  to  whose  slow/pace 
he  can  ill  time  his  impatient  steps, 
wonders  why  Lionel,  whom,  on  ar- 
riving, he  had,  with  brief  cordial 
words,  referred  to  Sophy  for  his  fate, 
has  taken  more  than  an  hour  to  ask 
a  simple  question,  to  which  the  reply 
may  be  pretty  well  known  before- 
hand. He  advances  towards  those 
melancholy  trees.  Suddenly  one 
young  form  leaves  the  other — comes 
with  rapid  stride  through  the  with- 
ered fern.  Pale  as  death  Lionel 
seizes  Guy  DarreH's  hand  with  con- 
vulsive grasp,  and  says,  "  I  must 
leave  you,  sir.  God  bless  you  !  All 
is  over.  I  was  the  blindest  fool— she 
refuses  me." 

"  Refuses  you  ! — impossible  !  For 
what  reason  1 " 

"  She  cannot  love  me  well  enough 
to  marry,"  answered  Lionel,  with  a 
quivering  lip,  and  an  attempt  at  that 
irony  in  which  all  extreme  anguish, 
at  least  in  our  haughty  sex,  delights 
to  seek  refuge  or  disguise.  "Likes 
me  as  a  friend,  a  brother,  and  so 
forth,  but  nothing  more.  All  a  mis- 
take, sir — all,  except  your  marvellous 
kindness  to  me — to  her — for  which 
Heaven  ever  bless  you." 

"  Yes,  all  a  mistake  of  your,  own, 
foolish  boy,"  said  Darrell  tenderly ; 
and,  turning  sharp,  he  saw  Sopny 
hastening  by,  quickly  and  firmly, 
with  her  eyes  looking  straightward 
— on  into  space.  He  threw  himself 
in  her  path. 

"Tell  this  dull  kinsman  of  mine, 
that  'faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.' 
You  do  not  mean  seriously,  deliber- 
ately, to  reject  a  heart  that  will  never 
be  faint  with  a  meaner  fear  than  that 
of  losing  you  1 " 

Poor  Sophy !  She  kept  her  blue 
eyes  still  on  the  cold  grey  space,  and 
answered  by  some  scarce  audible 
words — words  which  in  every  age 
girls  intending  to  say  No,  seem  to 
learn  as  birds  learn  their  song,  no 
one  knows  who  taught  them,  but 
they  are  ever  to  the  same  tune. 
"Sensible  of  the  honour "—" Grate- 
ful"— "Some  one  more  worthy," — 
&c.  <fec. 

Darrell  checked  this  embarrassed 
jargon.  "My  question,  young  lady, 
is  solemn ;  it  involves  the  destiny  of 


two  lives.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  do  not  love  Lionel  Haughton 
well  enough  to  give  him  your  hand, 
and  return  the  true  faith  which  is 
pledged  with  his  own  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Lionel,  who  had  gained 
the  side  of  his  kinsman  ;  "  yes,  that 
is  it.  Oh  Sophy— Ay  or  No  ? " 

"  No ! "  fell  from  her  pale,  firm  lips 
— and  in  a  moment  more  she  was  at 
Waife's  side,  and  had  drawn  him 
away  from  George.  "Grandfather, 
grandfather  ! — home,  home  ;  let  us 
go  home  at  once,  or  I  shall  die  ! " 

Darrell  has  kept  his  keen  sight  up- 
on her  movements — upon  her  coun- 
tenance. He  sees  her  gesture — her 
look — as  she  now  clings  to  her  grand- 
father. The  blue  eyes  are  not  now 
coldly  fixed  on  level  air,  but  raised 
upward  as  for  strength  from  above. 
The  young  face  is  sublime  with  its 
woe  and  with  its  resolve. 

"Noble  child,"  muttered  Darrell, 
"  I  think  I  see  into  her  heart.  If  so, 
poor  Lionel  indeed  !  My  pride  has 
yielded,  hers  never  will ! " 

Lionel,  meanwhile,  kept  beating 
his  foot  on  the  ground,  and  checking 
indignantly  the  tears  that  sought  to 
gather  to  his  eyes.  Darrell  threw  his 
arm  round  the  young  man's  shoulder, 
and  led  him  gently,  slowly  away, 
by  the  barbed  thorn-tree— on  by  the 
moss-grown  crags. 

Waife,  mean  while,  is  bending  his  ear 
to  Sophy's  lip.  The  detestable  Fair- 
thorn  emerges  from  between  the  but- 
tresses, and  shambles  up  to  George, 
thirsting  to  hear  his  hopes  confirmed, 
and  turning  his  face  back  to  smile 
congratulation  on  the  gloomy  old 
house  that  he  thinks  he  has  saved 
from  the  lake. 

Sophy  has  at  last  convinced  Waife 
that  his  senses  do  not  deceive  him, 
nor  hers  wander.  She  has  said,  "  0 
grandfather,  let  us  ever  henceforth 
be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  You  are 
not  ashamed  of  me — I  am  so  proud 
of  you.  But  there  are  others  akin  to 
me,  grandfather,  whom  we  will  not 
mention ;  and  you  would  be  ashamed 
of  me  if  I  brought  disgrace  on  one 
who  would  confide  to  me  his  name, 
his  honour ;  and  should  I  be  as  proud 
of  you,  if  you  asked  me  to  do  it?" 

At  these  words  Waife  understands 
all,  and  he  has  not  an  argument  in 
reply ;  and  he  suffers  Sophy  to  lead 
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him  towards  the  house.  Yes,  they 
will  go  hence— yes,  there  shall  be  no 
schemes  of  marriage  !  They  had 
nearly  reached  the  door,  when  the 
door  itself  opened  violently,  and  a 
man  rushing  forth  caught  Sophy  in 
his  arms,  and  kissed  her  forehead, 
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"  '  Eheu,  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  auni/  " 

said  the  Colonel,  insensibly  imbibing 
one  of  those  Horatian  particles  that 
were  ever  floating  in  that  classic 
atmosphere — to  Darrell  medicinal,  to 
Fairthorn  morbific.  "Years  slide 


her  cheek,  with  a  heartiness  that  it  away,  Willy,  mutely  as  birds  skim 
is  well  Lionel  did  not  witness!  Speech-  through  air;  but  when  friend  meets 
less  and  breathless  with  resentment,  with  friend  after  absence,  each  sees 
Sophy  struggled,  and  in  vain,  when  the  print  of  their  crows'-feet  on  the 

face  of  the  other.    But  we  are  not 


Waife,  seizing  the  man  by  the  collar, 
swung  him  away  with  a  "  How  dare 
you,  sir,"  that  was  echoed  back  from 
the  hillocks— summoned  Sir  Isaac  at 
full  gallop  from  the  lake  — scared 
Fairthorn  back  to  his  buttresses— 
roused  Mrs  Morley  from  her  sketch 
— and,  smiting  the  ears  of  Lionel 
and  Darrell,  hurried  them,  mechan- 
ically, as  it  were,  to  the  spot  from 
which  that  thunder-roll  had  pealed. 

"How  dare  I?"  said  the  man, 
resettling  the  flow  of  his  disordered 
coat — "  How  dare  I  kiss  my  own 
niece1? — my  own  sister's  orphan  child  1 
Venerable  Bandit,  I  have  a  much 
better  right  than  you  have.  Oh  my 
dear  injured  Sophy,  to  think  that  I 
was  ashamed  of  your  poor  cotton 
print — to  think  that  to  your  pretty 
face  I  have  been  owing  fame  and 
fortune  —  and  you,  you  wandering 
over  the  world — child  of  the  sister 
of  whose  beauty  I  was  so  proud— of 
her  for  whom,  alas  in  vain  !  I  painted 


too  old  yet,  Willy,  for  many  a  meet 
—at  the  fireside!  Nothing  else  in 
our  studs,  we  can  still  mount  our 
hobbies ;  and  thorough-bred  hobbies 
contrive  to  be  in  at  the  death.  But 
you  are  waiting  to  learn  by  what 
title  and  name  this  stranger  lays 
claim  to  so  peerless  a  niece.  Know 
then— Ah,  here  comes  Darrell.  Guy 
Darrell,  in  this  young  lady  you 
will  welcome  the  grandchild  of  Sid- 
ney Branthwaite,  our  old  Eton  school 
friend,  a  gentleman  of  as  good  blood 
as  any  in  the  land  ! " 

"  None  better,"  cried  Fairthorn,  who 
has  sidled  himself  into  the  group; 
"  there's  a  note  on  the  Branthwaite 
genealogy,  sir,  in  your  father's  great 
work  upon  '  Monumental  Brasses.' " 

"  Permit  me  to  conclude,  Mr  Fair- 
thorn,"  resumed  the  Colonel ;  "  Monu- 
mental Brasses  are  painful  subjects. 
Yes,  Darrell,  yes,  Lionel;  this  fair 
creature,  whom  Lady  Montfort  might 
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Watteaus  and  Greuzes  upon  screens    well  desire  to  adopt,  is  the  daughter 


and  fans  ! "  Again  he  clasped  her  to 
his  breast ;  and  Waife  this  time  stood 
mute,  and  Sophy  passive — for  the 
man's  tears  were  raining  upon  her 
face,  and  washed  away  every  blush 
of  shame  as  to  the  kiss  they  hallowed. 

"  But  where  is  my  old  friend 
William  Losely  ?— where  is  Willy  ? " 
said  another  voice,  as  a  tall  thin  per- 
sonage stepped  out  from  the  hall,  and 
looked  poor  Waife  unconsciously  in 
the  face. 

"  Alban  Morley  ! "  faltered  Waife  ; 
"  you  are  but  little  changed ! " 

The  Colonel  looked  again,  and  in 
the  elderly,  lame,  one-eyed,  sober- 
looking  man,  recognised  the  wild, 
jovial  Willy,  who  had  tamed  the  most 
unruly  fillies,  taken  the  most  frantic 
leaps,  carolled  forth  the  blithest  song 
— madcap,  good -fellow,  frolicsome, 
childlike  darling  of  gay  and  grave, 
young  and  old ! 


of  Arthur  Branthwaite,  by  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  Frank  Vance,  whose 
name  I  shrewdly  suspect  nations  will 
prize,  and  whose  works  princes  will 
hoard,  when  many  a  long  genealogy, 
all  blazoned  in  azure  and  or,  will 
have  left  not  a  scrap  for  the  moths." 

"  Ah  ! "  murmured  Lionel,  "  was  it 
not  I,  Sophy,  who  taught  you  to  love 
your  father's  genius !  Do  you  not 
remember  how,  as  we  bent  over  his 
volume,  it  seemed  to  translate  to  us 
our  own  feelings  1 — to  draw  us  nearer 
together1?  He  was  speaking  to  us 
from  his  grave." 

Sophy  made  no  answer ;  her  face 
was  hidden  on  the  breast  of  the  old 
man,  to  whom  she  still  clung  closer 
and  closer. 

"  Is  it  so  1  Is  it  certain  1  Is  there 
no  doubt  that  she  is  the  child  of 
these  honoured  parents  ? "  asked 
Waife  tremulously. 
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"  None,"  answered  Alban  ;  "  we 
bring  with  us  proofs  that  will  clear 
up  all  my  story." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  over 
Sophy's  fair  locks  for  a  moment ;  then 
raised  it,  serene  and  dignified  :  "  You 
are  mine  for  a  moment  yet,  Sophy," 
said  he. 

"Yours  as  ever  —  more  fondly, 
gratefully  than  ever,"  cried  Sophy. 

"  There  is  but  one  man  to  whom  I 
can  willingly  yield  you.  Son  of 
Charles  Haughton,  take  my  treasure." 

"  I  consent  to  that,"  cried  Vance, 
"  though  I  am  put  aside  like  a  Re- 
morseless Baron.  And,  Lionello  mio, 
if  Frank  Vance  is  a  miser,  so  much 
the  better  for  his  niece." 

"  But,"  faltered  Lionel. 

Oh,  falter  not.  Look  into  those 
eyes  ;  read  that  blush  now !  She 
looks  coy,  not  reluctant.  She  bends 
before  him— adorned  as  for  love,  by 
all.  her  native  graces.  Air  seems 
brightened  by  her  bloom.  No  more 
the  Outlaw-Child  of  Ignominy  and 
Fraud,  but  the  Starry  Daughter  of 
POETKY  AND  ART  !  Lo,  where  they 
glide  away  under  the  leafless,  melan- 
choly trees.  Leafless  and  melancholy ! 
No  !  Verdure  and  blossom  and  the 
smile  of  spring  are  upon  every  bough  ! 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Alban,  "  it  will 
not  now  break  Lionel's  heart  to  learn 
that,  not  an  hour  before  I  left  London, 
I  heard  from  a  friend  at  the  Horse 
Guards  that  it  has  been  resolved 

to  substitute  the regiment  for 

Lionel's;  and  it  will  be  for  some 
time  yet,  I  suspect,  that  he  must 
submit  to  be  ingloriously  happy. 
Come  this  way,  George ;  a  word  in 
your  ear."  And  Alban,  drawing  his 
nephew  aside,  told  him  of  Jasper's 
state,  and  of  Arabella's  request.  "  Not 
a  word  to-day  on  these  mournful 
topics  to  poor  Willy.  To-day  let 
nothing  add  to  his  pain  to  have  lost 
a  grandchild,  or  dim  his  consolation 
in  the  happiness  and  security  his 
Sophy  gains  in  that  loss.  But  to- 
morrow you  will  go  and  see  this 
stricken -down  sinner,  and  prepare 
the  father  for  the  worst.  I  made  a 

point  of  seeing  Dr  F last  night. 

He  gives  Jasper  but  a  few  weeks. 
He  compares  him  to  a  mountain, 
not  merely  shattered  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  burned  out  by  its  own 
inward  fires." 


"A  few  weeks  only,"  sighed  George. 

"Well,  Time,  that  seems  every- 
thing to  man,  has  not  even  an  ex- 
istence in  the  sight  of  God.  To  that 
old  man  I  owe  the  power  of  speech 
to  argue,  to  exhort,  and  to  comfort ; 
— he  was  training  me  to  kneel  by  the 
deathbed  of  his  son  /" 

"  You  believe,"  asked  the  Man  of 
the  World,  "  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
deathbed  repentance,  when  a  sinner 
has  sinned  till  the  power  of  sinning 
be  gone  1 " 

"  I  believe,"  replied  the  Preacher, 
"  that  in  health  there  is  nothing  so 
unsafe  as  trust  in  a  deathbed  re- 
pentance ;  I  believe  that  on  the 
deathbed  it  cannot  be  unsafe  to  re- 
pent ! " 

Alban  looked  thoughtful,  and 
George  turned  to  rejoin  Waife,  to 
whom  Vance  was  narrating  the  dis- 
covery of  Sophy's  parentage  ;  while 
Fairthorn,  as  he  listened,  drew  his 
flute  from  his  pocket,  and  began 
screwing  it,  impatient  to  vent  in 
delicate  music  what  he  never  could 
have  set  into  words  for  his  blunder- 
ing untunable  tongue.  The  Colonel 
joins  Darrell,  and  hastens  to  unfold 
more  fully  the  story  which  Vance  is 
reciting  to  Waife. 

Brief  as  it  can,  be  the  explanation 
due  to  the  reader. 

Vance's  sister  had  died  in  child- 
birth. The  poor  young  poet,  unfitted 


to  cope  with  penury,  his  sensitive 
nature  combined  with  a  frame  that 
could  feebly  resist  the  strain  of  ex- 
hausting emotions,  disappointed  in 
fame,  despairing  of  fortune,  depen- 
dent for  bread  on  his  wife's  boyish 
brother,  and  harassed  by  petty  debts 
in  a  foreign  land,  had  been  fast  pining 
away,  even  before  an  affliction  to 
which  all  the  rest  seemed  as  nought. 
With  that  affliction  he  broke  down 
at  once,  and  died  a  few  days  after 
his  wife,  leaving  an  infant  not  a  week 
old.  A  French  female  singer,  of 
some  repute  in  the  theatres,  and 
making  a  provincial  tour,  was  lodging 
in  the  same  house  as  theyoung  couple. 
She  had  that .  compassionate  heart 
which  is  more  common  than  prudence 
or  very  strict  principle  with  the  tribes 
who  desert  the  prosaic  true  world  for 
the  light  sparkling  false  one.  She 
had  assisted  ,the  young  couple,  in 
their  later  days,  with  purse  and  kind 
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offices ;  had  been  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  infant  —  the  death  of  the 
mother ;  and  had  promised  Arthur 
Branthwaite  that  she  would  take 
care  of  his  child,  until  she  could 
safely  convey  it  to  his  wife's  rela- 
tions ;  while  he  wept  to  own  that 
they,  poor  as  himself,  must  regard 
such  a  charge  as  a  burthen. 

The  singer  wrote  to  apprise  Mrs 
Vance  of  the  death  of  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  and  the  birth  of  the 
infant  whom  she  undertook  shortly 
to  send  to  England.  But  the  babe, 
whom  meanwhile  she  took  to  herself, 
got  hold  of  her  affections ;  with  that 
yearning  for  children  which  makes 
so  remarkable  and  almost  uniform  a 
characteristic  of  French  women  (if 
themselves  childless)  in  the  wander- 
ing Bohemian  -class  that  separates 
them  from  the  ordinary  household 
affections  never  dead  in  the  heart 
of  woman  till  womanhood  itself  be 
dead,  the  singer  clung  to  the  orphan 
little  one  to  whom  she  was  for  the 
moment  rendering  the  cares  of  a 
mother.  She  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  it ;  she  resolved  to  adopt  it  as 
her  own.  The  knowledge  of  Mrs 
Vance's  circumstances — the  idea  that 
the  orphan,  to  herself  a  blessing, 
would  be  an  unwelcome  encumbrance 
to  its  own  relations — removed  every 
scruple  from  a  mind  unaccustomed 
to  suffer  reflection  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  impulse.  She  wrote  word 
to  Mrs  Vance  that  the  child  was 
dead.  She  trusted  that  her  letter 
would  suffice,  without  other  evidence, 
to  relations  so  poor,  and  who  could 
have  no  suspicion  of  any  interest  to 
deceive  them.  Her  trust  was  well 
founded.  Mrs  Vance  and  the  boy 
Frank,  whose  full  confidence  and 
gratitude  had  been  already  secured 
to  their  correspondent  for  her  kind 
offices  to  the  young  parents,  accepted, 
without  a  demur  or  a  question,  the 
news  that  .the  infant  was  no  more. 
The  singer  moved  on  to  the  next 
town  at  which  she  was  profession- 
ally engaged.  The  infant,  hitherto 
brought  up  by  hand,  became  ailing. 
The  medical  adviser  called  in  recom- 
mended the  natural  food,  and  found, 
in  a  village  close  by,  the  nurse  to 
whom  a  little  time  before  Jasper 
Losely  had  consigned  his  own 
daughter.  The  latter  died  ;  the 
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nurse  then  removed  to  Paris,  to  re 
side  with  the  singer,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  appointment  at 
one  of  the  metropolitan  theatres.  In 
less  than  two  years  the  singer  her- 
self fell  a  victim  to  a  prevailing 
epidemic.  She  had  lived  without 
thought  of  the  morrow ;  her  debts 
exceeded  her  means ;  her  effects  were 
sold.  The  nurse,  who  had  meanwhile 
become  a  widow,  came  for  advice  and 
refuge  to  her  sister,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  Gabrielle  Desmarets.  Ga- 
brielle  being  naturally  appealed  to, 
saw  the  infant,  heard  the  story,  looked 
into  the  statement  which,  by  way 
of  confession,  the  singer  had  drawn 
up,  and  signed,  in  a  notary's  presence, 
before  she  died  ;  looked  into  the  let- 
ters from  Mrs  Vance,  and  the  school- 
boy scrawls  from  Frank,  both  to  the 
singer  and  to  the  child's  parents, 
which  the  actress  had  carefully  pre- 
served ;  convinced  herself  of  the 
poverty  and  obscurity  of  the  infant's 
natural  guardians  and  next  of  kin  ; 
and  said  to  Jasper,  who  was  just  dis- 
sipating the  fortune  handed  over  to 
him  as  survivor  of  his  wife  and  child, 
"  There  is  what,  if  well  managed,  may 
retain  your  hold  on  a  rich  father-in- 
law,  when  all  else  has  failed.  You 
have  but  to  say  that  this  infant  is 
his  grandchild;  the  nurse  we  can 
easily  bribe,  or  persuade  to  confirm 
the  tale.  I,  whom  he  already  knows 
as  that  respectable  baroness,  your 
Matilda's  friend,  can  give  to  the 
story  some  probable  touches.  The 
lone  childless  man  must  rejoice  to 
think  that  a  tie  is  left  to  him.  The 
infant  is  exquisitely  pretty ;  her  face 
will  plead  for  her.  His  heart  will 
favour  the  idea  too  much  to  make 
him  very  rigorous  in  his  investiga- 
tions. Take  the  infant.  Doubtless 
in  your  own  country  you  can  find 
some  one  to  rear  it  at  little  or  no 
expense,  until  the  time  come  for  ap- 
peal to  your  father-in-law,  when  no 
other  claim  on  his  purse  remains." 

Jasper  assented  with  the  insou- 
ciant docility  by  which  he  always  ac- 
knowledged Gabrielle's  astuter  intel- 
lect. He  saw  the  nurse ;  it  was  clear 
that  she  had  nothing  to  gain  by  tak- 
ing the  child  to  English  relations  so 
poor.  They  might  refuse  to  believe 
her,  and  certainly  could  not  reward. 
To  rid  herself  of  the  infant,  and  ob- 
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taiii  the  means  to  return  to  her  native 
village  with  a  few  hundred  francs  in 
her  purse,  there  was  no  promise  she 
was  not  willing  to  make,  no  story  she 
was  too  honest  to  tell,  no  paper  she 
was  too  timid  to  sign.  Jasper  was  go- 
ing to  London  on  some  adventure  of 
his  own.  He  took  the  infant- 
chanced  on  Arabella;  —  the  reader 
knows  the  rest.  The  indifference  ever 
manifested  by  Jasper  to  a  child  not 
his  own  —  the  hardness  with  which 
he  had  contemplated  and  planned 
his  father's  separation  from  one  whom 
he  had  imposed  by  false  pretexts 
on  the  old  man's  love,  and  whom 
he  only  regarded  as  an  alien  encum- 
brance upon  the  scanty  means  of 
her  deluded  protector — the  fitful  and 
desultory  mode  in  which,  when  (con- 
tary  to  the  reasonings  which  Gabri- 
el! e  had  based  upon  a  very  large  ex- 
perience of  the  credulities  of  human 
nature  in  general,  but  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  peculiar  to  Darrell) 
his  first  attempt  at  imposition  had 
been  so  scornfully  resisted  by  his  in- 
dignant father-in-law,  he  had  played 
fast  and  loose  with  a  means  of  extor- 
tion which,  though  loth  to  abandon, 
he  knew  would  not  bear  any  strict 
investigation  ; — all  this  is  now  clear 
to  the  reader.  And  the  reader  will 
also  comprehend  why,  partly  from 
fear  that  his  father  might  betray 
him,  partly  from  a  compassionate 
unwillingness  to  deprive  the  old  man 
of  a  belief  in  which  William  Losely 
said  he  had  found  such  solace,  Jas- 
per, in  his  last  interview  with  his 
father,  shrank  from  saying,  "  but  she 
is  not  your  grandchild  ! "  The  idea 
of  recurring  to  the  true  rejations  of 
the  child  naturally  never  entered  into 
Jasper's  brain.  He  considered  them 
to  be  as  poor  as  himself.  They  buy 
from  him  the  child  of  parents,  whom 
they  had  evidently,  by  their  let- 
ters, taxed  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
and  in  vain,  to  save  from  absolute 
want !  So  wild  seemed  the  notion, 
that  he  had  long  since  forgotten  that 
relations  so  useless  existed.  Fortu- 
nately the  Nurse  had  preserved  the 
written  statement  of  the  singer — the 
letters  by  Mrs  Vance  and  Frank — 
the  certificate  of  the  infant's  birth 
and  baptism  —  some  poor  relics  of 
Sophy's  ill-fated  parents  —  manu- 
scripts of  Arthur's  poems— baby-caps 


with  initials  and  armorial  crests, 
wrought,  before  her  confinement,  by 
the  young  wife — all  of  which  had 
been  consigned  by  the  singer  to  the 
nurse,  and  which  the  nurse  willingly 
disposed  of  to  Mrs  Crane,  with  her 
own  formal  deposition  of  the  facts, 
confirmed  by  her  sister,  Gabrielle's 
old  confidential  attendant,  and  who, 
more  favoured  than  her  mistress,  was 
living  peaceably  in  the  rural  scenes 
of  her  earlier  innocence,  upon  the 
interest  of  the  gains  she  had  saved 
in  no  innocent  service  —  confirmed 
yet  more  by  references  to  many  whose 
testimonies  eould  trace,  step  by  step, 
the  child's  record  from  its  birth  to 
its  transfer  to  Jasper,  and  by  the 
brief  but  distinct  avowal,  in  tremu- 
lous lines,  writ  by  Jasper  himself. 
Asa  skein  crossed  and  tangled,  when 
the  last  knot  is  loosened,  slips  sud- 
denly free,  so  this  long  bewildering 
mystery  now  became  clear  as  a  com- 
monplace !  What  years  of  suffering 
Darrell  might  have  been  saved  had 
he  himself  seen  and  examined  the 
nurse — had  his  inquiry  been  less 
bounded  by  the  fears  of  his  pride — 
had  the  great  lawyer  not  had  himself 
for  a  client ! 

Darrell  silently  returned  to  Alban 
Morley  the  papers  over  which  he  had 
cast  his  eye  as  they  walked  slowly 
to  and  fro  the  sloping  banks  of  the 
lake. 

"It  is  well,"  said  he,  glancing 
fondly,  as  Fairthorn  had  glanced  be- 
fore him,  towards  the  old  House,  now 
freed  from  doom,  and  permitted  to 
last  its  time.  "It  is  well,"  he  re- 
peated, looking  away  towards  that 
part  of  the  landscape  where  he  could 
just  catch  a  glimpse  of  Sophy's  light 
form  beyond  the  barbed  thorn-tree  ; 
"  it  is  well,"  he  repeated  thrice  with 
a  sigh.  "  Poor  human  nature !  Al- 
ban, can  you  conceive  it,  I,  who  once 
so  dreaded  that  that  poor  child  should 
prove  to  be  of  my  blood,  now,  in 
knowing  that  she  is  not,  feel  a  void, 
a  loss  !  To  Lionel  I  am  so  distant  a 
kinsman  ! — to  his  wife,  to  his  chil- 
dren, what  can  I  be  1  A  rich  old 
man  ;  the  sooner  he  is  in  his  grave 
the  better.  A  few  tears,  and  then 
the  will !  But,  as  your  nephew  says, 
'  This  life  is  but  a  school ;'  the  new- 
comer in  the  last  form  thinks  the 
head-boy  just  leaving  so  old  !  And 
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to  us,  looking  back,  it  seems  but  the 
same  yesterday  whether  we  were  the 
last  comer  or  the  head-boy." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Alban  plaintive- 
ly, "  that,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  I 
had  done  with  'painful  subjects.' 
You  revel  in  them !  County  Guy,  you 
have  not  left  school  yet ;  leave  it  with 
credit;  win  the  best  prize."  And  Al- 
ban plunged  at  once  into  THE  CRISIS. 
He  grew  eloquent ;  the  Party,  the 
Country,  the  Great  Measure  to  be  in- 
trusted to  Darrell,  if  he  would  but 
undertake  it  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet ;  the  Peerage,  the  House  of 
Vipont,  and  immortal  glory ! — elo- 
quent as  Ulysses  haranguing  the  son 
of  Peleus  in  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Darrell  listened  coldly;  only  while 
Alban  dwelt  on  "the  Measure,"  to 
which,  when  it  was  yet  too  unripe 
for  practical  statesmen,  he  had  at- 
tached his  faith  as  a  thinker,  the 
orator's  eye  flashed  with  young  fire. 
A  great  truth  is  eternally  clear  to  a 
great  heart  that  has  once  nourished 
its  germ  and  foreseen  its  fruits.  But 
when  Alban  quitted  that  part  of  his 
theme,  all  the  rest  seemed  wearisome 
to  his  listener.  They  had  now  wound 
their  walk  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  and  paused  near  the  thick  beech- 
trees,  hallowed  and  saddened  by  such 
secret  associations  to  the  mournful 
owner. 

"  No,  my  dear  Alban,"  said  Darrell, 
"  I  cannot  summon  up  sufficient  youth 
and  freshness  of  spirit  to  re-enter 
the  turbulent  arena  I  have  left.  Ah  ! 
look  yonder  where  Lionel  and  Sophy 
move !  Give  me,  I  do  not  say  Lionel's 
years,  but  Lionel's  wealth  of  hope, 
and  I  might  still  have  a  wish  for  fame 
and  a  voice  for  England  ;  but  it  is  a 
subtle  truth,  that  where  a  man  misses 
a  home,  a  link  between  his  country 
and  himself  is  gone.  Vulgar  ambi- 
tion may  exist — the  selfish  desire  of 
power ;  they  were  never  very  strong 
in  me,  and  now  less  strong  than  the 
desire  of  rest:  but  that  beautiful, 
genial,  glorious  union  of  all  the  af- 
fections of  social  citizen,  which  be- 
gins at  the  hearth  and  widens  round 
the  land,  is  not  for  the  hermit's  cell." 
Alban  was  about  to  give  up  the 
argument  in  irritable  despair,  when, 
happening  to  turn  his  eye  towards 
the  farther  depth  of  the  beech-grove, 
he  caught  a  glimpse — no  matter  what 
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of;  but,  quickening  his  step  in  the 
direction  to  which  his  glance  had 
wandered,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
gnarled  roots  of  a  tree  that  seemed 
the  monarch  of  the  wood,  widespread- 
ing  as  that  under  which  Tityrus  re- 
clined of  old  ;  and  there,  out  of  sight 
of  the  groups  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  lake— there,  as  if  he  had  sought 
the  gloomiest  and  most  secret  spot  for 
what  he  had  yet  to  say,  he  let  fall,  in 
the  most  distinct  yet  languid  tones 
of  his  thorough-bred,  cultured  enunci- 
ation, "  I  have  a  message  to  you  from 
Lady  Montfort.  Restless  man,  do 
come  nearer,  and  stand  still.  I  am 
tired  to  death."  Darrell  approached, 
and,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the 
giant  tree,  said,  with  folded  arms  and 
compressed  lips — 

'*  A  message  from  Lady  Montfort !" 
"  Yes.  I  should  have  told  you,  by 
the  by,  that  it  was  she  who,  being  a 
woman,  of  course  succeeded  where  I, 
being  a  man,  despite  incredible  pains 
and  trouble,  signally  failed,  discover- 
ed Arabella  Fossett,  alias  Crane,  and 
obtained  from  her  the  documents 
which  free  your  life  for  ever  from  a 
haunting  and  torturing  fear.  I 
urged  her  to  accompany  me  hither, 
and  place  the  documents  herself  in 
your  hand.  She  refused  ;  you  were 
not  worth  so  much  trouble,  my  dear 
Guy.  I  requested  her  at  least  to 
suffer  me  to  show  to  you  a  paper 
containing  Jasper  Losely's  confession 
of  a  conspiracy  to  poison  her  mind 
against  you  some  years  ago — a  con- 
spiracy so  villanously  ingenious,  that 
it  would  have  completely  exonerated 
any  delicate  and  proud  young  girl 
from  the  charge  of  fickleness  in  yield- 
ing to  an  impulse  of  pique  and  despair. 
But  Lady  Montfort  did  not  wish  to 
be  exonerated ;  your  good  opinion 
has  ceased  to  be  of  the  slightest  value 
to  her.  But  to  come  to  the  point. 
She  bade  me  tell  you  that,  if  you 
persist  in  sheltering  yourself  in  a 
hermit's  cell  from  the  fear  of  meeting 
her — if  she  be  so  dangerous  to  your 
peace— you  may  dismiss  such  absurd 
apprehension.  She  is  going  abroad, 
and,  between  you  and  me,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  she 
will  marry  again  before  six  months 
are  out.  I  spoke  of  your  sufferings  ; 
she  told  me  she  had  not  the  smallest 
compassion  for  them." 
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"  Alban  Morley,  yon  presumed  to 
talk  thus  of  me  ?"  cried  Darrell,  livid 
with  rage. 

"  Strike,  but  hear  me.  It  is  true 
37ou  would  not  own,  when  I  was  last 
at  Fawley,  that  she  was  the  cause  of 
your  secluded  life,  of  your  blighted 
career ;  but  I  knew  better.  However, 
let  me  go  on  before  you  strangle  me. 
Lady  Montfort's  former  feelings  ^of 
friendship  for  you  are  evidently  quite 
changed ;  and  she  charged  me  to  add, 
that  she  really  hoped  that  you  would 
exert  your  good  sense  and  pride  (of 
which  Heaven  knows  you  have 
plenty)  to  eradicate  an  absurd  and 
romantic  sentiment,  so  displeasing  to 
her,  and  so " 

"  It  is  false !  it  is  false  !  What 
have  I  done  to  you,  Colonel  Morley, 
that  you  should  slander  me  thus  ?  / 
send  you  messages  of  taunt  and  in- 
sult, Mr  Darrell !  I — /  / — you  can- 
not believe  it — you  cannot ! " 

Caroline  Montfort  stood  between 
the  two,  as  if  she  had  dropped  from 
heaven. 

A  smile,  half  in  triumph,  half  in 
irony,  curved  the  lip  of  the  fine 
gentleman.  It  faded  instantly  as 
his  eye  turned  from  the  face  of  the 
earnest  woman  to  that  of  the  earnest 
man.  Alban  Morley  involuntarily 
bowed  his  head,  murmured  some 
words,  unheard,  and  passed  from  the 
place,  unheeded. 

Not  by  concert  nor  premeditation 
was  Caroline  Montfort  on  that  spot  : 
she  had  consented  to  accompany  her ' 
cousin  to  Fawley,  but  before  reaching 
the  park  gates  her  courage  failed  her  ; 
she  would  remain  within  the  car- 
riage ;  the  Colonel,  wanted  in  Lon- 
don as  soon  as  possible,  whatever  the 
result  of  his  political  mission  to  Dar- 
rell, could  not  stay  long  at  Fawley ; 
she  would  return  with  him.  Vance's 
presence  and  impatient  desire  to  em- 
brace his  niece  did  not  allow  the  Col- 
onel an  occasion  for  argument  and 
parley.  Chafed  at  this  fresh  experi- 
ence of  the  capricious  uncertainty 
of  woman,  he  had  walked  on  with 
Vance  to  the  manor-house.  Left  alone, 
Caroline  could  not  endure  the  still- 
ness and  inaction  which  increased  the 
tumult  of  her  thoughts ;  she  would 
at  least  have  one  more  look  —  it 
might  be  the  last  —  at  the  scenes 
in  which  her  childhood  had  sported 
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— her  youth  known  its  first  happy 
dreams.  But  a  few  yards  across 
those  circumscribed  demesnes,  on 
through  those  shadowy  serried  groves, 
and  she  should  steal  unperceived  in 
view  of  the  house,  the  beloved  lake, 
perhaps  even  once  more  catch  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  the  owner.  She  re- 
solved, she  glided  on,  she  gained  the 
beech-grove,  when,  by  the  abrupt 
wind  of  the  banks,  Darrell  and  Al- 
ban came  suddenly  on  the  very  spot. 
The  flutter  of  her  robe,  as  she  turned 
to  retreat,  caught  Alban's  eye ;  the 
reader  comprehends  with  what  wily 
intent,  conceived  on  the  moment, 
that  unscrupulous  schemer  shaped 
the  words  which  chained  her  footstep, 
and  then  stung  her  on  to  self-dis- 
closure. Trembling  and  blushing, 
she  now  stood  before  the  startled 
man — He,  startled  out  of  every  other 
sentiment  and  feeling  than  that  of 
ineffable,  exquisite  delight  to  be  once 
more  in  her  presence  ;  she,  after  her 
first  passionate  outburst,  hastening 
on,  in  confused  broken  words,  to  ex- 
plain that  she  was  there  but  by  acci- 
dent— by  chance  ;  confusion  growing 
deeper  and  deeper — how  explain  the 
motive  that  had  charmed  her  steps 
to  the  spot '? 

Suddenly  from  the  opposite  bank 
came  the  music  of  the  magic  flute, 
and  her  voice  as  suddenly  stopped 
and  failed  her. 

"Again — again,"  said  Darrell 
dreamily.  "  The  same  music  !  the 
same  air !  and  this  the  same  place 
on  which  we  two  stood  together  when 
I  first  dared  to  say,  '  I  love  !'  Look, 
we  are  under  the  very  tree  !  Look, 
there  is  the  date  I  carved  on  the 
bark  when  you  were  gone,  but  had 
left  Hope  behind.  Ah,  Caroline, 
why  can  I  not  now  resign  myself  to 
age  ?  Why  is  youth,  while  I  speak, 
rushing  back  into  my  heart,  into  my 
soul  1  Why  cannot  I  say,  '  Grate- 
fully I  accept  your  tender  friendship  ; 
let  the  past  be  forgotten ;  through 
what  rests  to  me  of  the  future  while 
on  earth,  be  to  me  as  a  child.'  I 
cannot— I  cannot !  Go  ! " 

She  drew  nearer  to  him,  gently, 
timidly.  "  Even  that,  Darrell — even 
that  ;  something  in  your  life — let 
me  be  something  still ! " 

"Ay,"  he  said  with  melancholy 
bitterness,  "you  deceive  me  no  longer 
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now  !  You  own  that, 'when  here  we 
stood  last,  and  exchanged  our  troth, 
you  in  the  blossom,  and  I  in  the 
prime,  of  life— you  own  that  it  was 
no  woman's  love,  deaf  to  all  calumny, 
proof  to  all  craft  that  could  wrong 
the  absent ;  no  woman's  love,  warm 
as  the  heart,  undying  as  the  soul, 
that  you  pledged  me  then  ? " 

"  Darren,  it  was  not  —though  then 
I  thought  it  was." 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  continued  with  a 
smile,  as  if  of  triumph  in  his  own 
pangs,  "  so  that  truth  is  confessed  at 
last !  And  when,  once  more  free, 
you  wrote  to  me  the  letter  I  returned, 
rent  in  fragments,  to  your  hand — or 
when,  forgiving  my  rude  outrage  and 
fierce  reproach,  you  spoke  to  me  so 
gently  yonder,  a  few  weeks  since,  in 
these  lonely  shades,  then  what  were 
your  sentiments,  your  motives  ?  Were 
they  not  those  of  a  long-suppressed 
and  kind  remorse?  —  of  a  charity 
akin  to  that  which  binds  rich  to 
poor,  bows  happiness  to  suffering  ? — 
some  memories  of  gratitude — nay, 
perhaps  of  childlike  affection? — all 
amiable,  all  generous,  all  steeped  in 
that  sweetness  of  nature  to  which  I 
unconsciously  rendered  justice  in  the 
anguish  I  endured  in  losing  you ; 
but  do  not  tell  me  that  even  then 
you  were  under  the  influence  of 
woman's  love." 

"  Darrell,  I  was  not." 

"  You  own  it,  and  you  suffer  me  to 
see  you  again !  Trifler  and  cruel 
one,  is  it  but  to  enjoy  the  sense 
of  your  undiminished,  unalterable 
power  ?" 

"  Alas,  Darrell !  alas  !  why  am  I 
here  ?  —  why  so  yearning,  yet  so 
afraid  to  come  ?  Why  did  my  heart 
fail  when  these  trees  rose  in  sight 
against  the  sky?— why,  why— why 
was  it  drawn  hither  by  the  spell  I 
could  not  resist  1  Alas,  Darrell, 
alas !  I  am  a  woman  now — and — 

and  this  is ."  She  lowered  her 

veil,  and  turned  away  ;  her  lips 
could  not  utter  the  word,  because 
the  word  was  not  pity,  not  remorse, 
not  remembrance,  not  even  affection ; 
and  the  woman  loved  now  too  well 
to  subject  to  the  hazard  of  rejection 
— LOVE ! 

"  Stay,  oh  stay  ! "  cried  Darrell. 
"  Oh  that  I  could  dare  to  ask  you  to 
complete  the  sentence  !  I  know — I 


know  by  the  mysterious  sympathy 
of  my  own  soul,  that  you  could  never 

deceive  me  more  !  Is  it— is  it ." 

His  lips  falter  too  ;  but  her  hand  is 
clasped  in  his ;  her  head  is  reclined 
upon  his  breast ;  the  veil  is  with- 
drawn from  the  sweet  downcast  face ; 
and  softly  on  her  ear  steal  the  mur- 
mured words,  "  Again  and  now,  till 
the  grave — Oh,  by  this  hallowing 
kiss,  again — the  Caroline  of  old  !" 

Fuller  and  fuller,  spreading,  wave 
after  wave,  throughout  the  air,  till 
it  seem  interfused  and  commingled 
with  the  breath  which  the  listeners 
breathe,  the  flute's  mellow  gush 
streams  along.  The  sun  slopes  in 
peace  towards  the  west ;  not  a  cloud 
in  those  skies,  clearer  seen  through 
yon  boughs  stripped  of  leaves,  and 
rendering  more  vivid  the  evergreen 
of  the  arbute  and  laurel. 

Lionel  and  Sophy  are  now  seated 
on  yon  moss-grown  trunk ;  on  either 
side  the  old  grey-haired  man,  as  if 
agreeing  for  a  while  even  to  forget 
each  other,  that  they  may  make  him 
feel  how  fondly  he  is  remembered. 
Sophy  is  resting  both  her  hands  on 
the  old  man's  shoulder,  looking  into 
his  face,  and  murmuring  in  his  ear 
with  voice  like  the  coo  of  a  happy 
dove.  Ah  !  fear  not,  Sophy ;  he  is 
happy  too — he  who  never  thinks  of 
himself.  Look — the  playful  smile 
round  his  arch  lips  ;  look — now  he 
is  showing  off  Sir  Isaac  to  Vance ; 
with  austere  solemnity  the  dog  goes 
through  his  tricks  ;  and  Vance,  with 
hand  stroking  his  chin,  is  moralising 
on  all  that  might  have  befallen  had 
he  grudged  his  three  pounds  to  that 
famous  INVESTMENT  ! 

Behind  that  group,  shadowed  by  the 
Thorn-tree,  stands  the  PKEACHER, 
thoughtful  and  grave,  foreseeing  the 
grief  that  must  come  to  the  old 
man  with  the  morrow,  when  he  will 
learn  that  a  guilty  son  nears  his  end, 
and  will  hasten  to  comfort  Jasper's 
last  days  with  pardon.  But  the 
Preacher  looks  not  down  to  the  death- 
couch  alone  ;  on  and  high  over  death 
looks  the  Preacher  !  By  what  words 
Heavenly  Mercy  may  lend  to  his  lips 
shall  he  steal  away,  yet  in  time,  to 
the  soul  of  the  dying,  and  justify 
murmurs  of  hope  to  the  close  of  a 
life  so  dark  with  the  shades  of  its 
past  ?  And  to  him,  to  the  Preacher, 
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they  who  survive — the  two  mourners 
—  will  come  in  their  freshness  of 
sorrow  !  He,  the  old  man  1  Nay,  to 
him  there  will  be  comfort.  His  spirit 
Heaven's  kindness  had  tempered  to 
trials  ;  and,  alas  !  for  that  son,  what 
could  father  hope  more  than  a  death 
free  from  shame,  and  a  chance  yet 
vouchsafed  for  repentance  ?  But  she, 
the  grim,  iron-grey  woman?  The 
Preacher's  interest,  I  know,  will  soon 
centre  on  her  : — And  balm  may  yet 
drop  on  thy  wounds,  thou  poor,  grim, 
iron-grey,  loving  woman ! 

Lo  !  that  traitor,  the  Flute-player, 
over  whom  falls  the  deep  grateful 
shade  from  the  eaves  of  the  roof- tree 
reprieved  ;  though  unconscious  as 
yet  of  that  happy  change  in  the  lot 
of  the  master,  which,  ere  long,  may 
complete  (and  haply  for  sons  sprung 
in  truth  from  the  blood  of  the  Dar- 
rell)  yon  skeleton  pile,  and  consum- 
mate, for  ends  nobler  far,  the  plan  of 
a  grand  life  imperfect ;  —  though  as 
yet  the  musician  nor  knows  nor  con- 
jectures the  joy  that  his  infamous 
treason  to  Sophy  so  little  deserves ; 
yet,  as  if  by  those  finer  perceptions 
of  sense,  impressed,  ere  they  happen, 
by  changes  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
which  Art  so  mysteriously  gives  to 
the  minds  from  which  music  is  born, 
his  airs,  of  themselves,  float  in  joy  : 


Like  a  bird  at  the  coming  of  spring, 
it  is  gladness  that  makes  him  melo- 
dious. 

And  Alban  Morley,  seemingly  in- 
tent upon  the  sketch  which  his  ami- 
able niece -in -law  submits  to  his 
critical  taste  ere  she  ventures  to 
show  it  to  Vance,  is  looking  from 
under  his  brows  towards  the  grove, 
put  from  which,  towering  over  all 
its  dark  brethren,  soars  the  old  tryst- 
ing  beech-tree,  and  to  himself  he  is 
saying,  "  Ten  to  one  that  the  old 
House  of  Vipoiit  now  weather  the 
CRISIS  ;  and  a  thousand  to  one  that 
I  find  at  last  my  arm  chair  at  the 
hearth  of  my  school-friend,  Guy  Dar- 
rell!" 

And  the  lake  is  as  smooth  as  glass  ; 
and  the  swans,  hearkening  the  music, 
rest  still,  with  white  breasts  against 
the  grass  of  the  margin  ;  and  the 
doe,  where  she  stands,  her  fore-feet 
in  the  water,  lifts  her  head  wistfully, 
with  nostrils  distended,  and  wonder- 
ing soft  eyes  that  are  missing  the 
master.  Now  full  on  the  beech-grove 
shines  the  westering  sun  ;  out  from 
the  gloomy  beech -grove  into  the 
golden  sunlight  —  they  come,  they 
come — Man  and  the  Helpmate,  two 
lives  rebetrothed — two  souls  reunit- 
ed. Be  it  evermore  !  Amen. 
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Go  forth  and  multiply,  was  a 
command  which  man's  nature  caught 
at  and  obeyed  instinctively ;  Go  forth 
and  explore,  is  a  destiny  which  he 
has  adopted  for  himself. 

With  the  men  of  all  times — with 
the  men  of  all  races,  it  has  been 
accepted  and  acted  upon.  The  im- 
pulse which  directs  men  towards  the 
unknown,  urges  them  onwards  to 
the  discovery  of  unexplored  regions 
and  strange  peoples.  A  terra  incog- 
nita, an  untrodden  waste,  an  un- 
tracked  sea,  an  unknown  or  distant 
nation,  a  marvellous  city,  has  ever 
been  temptation  enougli  to  rouse 
explorers  and  adventurers,  who  have 
been  ready  to 'go  forth,  daring  every 
danger,  facing  every  difficulty,  peril- 
ing and  expending  their  lives  in  the 
great  mission  of  discovery. 

Diverse  have  been  the  motives 
which  have  sent  men  forth.  Some 
have  gone  as  preachers  and  evangel- 
ists to  propagate  and  spread  truth, 
some  to  extend  commerce,  some  to 
establish  political  relations,  some  to 
pursue  science,  some  in  the  mere 
spirit  of  adventure;  every  man, 
every  class,  every  age,  every  race, 
has  had  its  different  mission  ;  yet 
whatever  the  mission,  whatever  the 
motive,  these  men  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  progression  and  of  com- 
mune betwixt  people  and  people. 
From  the  savage,  who  shot  forth 
his  canoe  from  island  to  island,  to 
Columbus  in  his  carayal,  and  Parry 
and  M'Clure  in  their  war-ships; 
from  pilgrims  and  merchants,  the 
Benjamins  and  Marco  Polos,  to  the 
organised  bands  who  explore  and 
investigate  with  all  the  appliances 
of  art  and  science ;  from  the  Ber- 
nards and  Elliots,  down  to  the 
MofFats  and  Livingstones,  the  work 
has  been  carried  on,  advancing  and 
progressing,  and  will  still  advance 
and  progress,  until  the  world  has 
been  mapped  out  and  measured,  seas 
and  rivers  tracked,  strata  traced, 
tribes  and  nations  classified — until 


the  earth,  his  dwelling-place,  and  his 
brethren  of  every  colour  and  family, 
become  open  books  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  civilised  man. 

The  destiny  has  developed  now,  be- 
yond the  mere  effort  of  enterprise 
and  adventure,  to  a  science  and  a 
duty ;  and  in  the  tracks  of  the  old 
pioneers,  march  trained  bodies  of 
professors,  philosophers,  artists,  geo- 
logists, ready  and  eager  to  investi- 
gate, analyse,  delineate,  and  theorise 
everything  which  may  aid  our  specu- 
lations and  increase  our  knowledge 
in  nature  and  humankind.  There 
are  odds  and  ends  of  the  earth,  sandy 
tracts,  forests,  wildernesses,  savage 
races,  still  existing,  which,  however, 
afford  a  field  and  a  mission  to  the 
old  pioneer  explorers ;  and  there  are 
still  loiterers  and  saunterers,  free 
and  easy  cosmopolites,  who  wander 
up  and  down  the  earth  without  any 
particular  purpose  or  mission,  noting 
the  curious,  the  humorous,  the  pic- 
turesque, and  the  beautiful  in  the 
highways  and  byways ;  and  the  nar- 
ratives which  these  send  forth,  rich 
in  adventure  and  incident,  graphic 
with  strange  scenes  and  descriptions, 
racy  with  anecdote,  must  ever  be 
the  popular  type  of  travel.  It  is  to 
them  we  turn  for  excitement,  novel- 
ty, liveliness,  and  interest ;  but  it  is 
to  their  painstaking  brethren,  the 
men  of  investigation  and  minute  in- 
quiry, the  men  of  research  and  de- 
tail, that  we  refer  when  any  question 
arises  as  to  the  topography,  the  re- 
sources, the  capabilities,  the  political 
or  geographical  importance  —  the 
communications,  the  warlike  charac- 
ter or  commercial  advantages,  of  a 
country  or  its  people.  Eothen  claim- 
ed its  thousands  of  readers  —Ida 
Pfeiffer  holds  gentle  sway  in  draw- 
ing-rooms and  boudoirs — Livingstone 
issues  in  countless  copies ;  but  when 
the  statesman  would  solve  some 
political  difficulty,  or  prepare  some 
political  scheme  or  treaty — the  mer- 
chant enter  on  some  new  field  of  com- 
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merce — the  philosopher  seek  some 
facts  and  knowledge  on  which  to 
establish  his  theories— it  is  a  Burnes, 
a  Humboldt,  a  Wilson  or  a  Raffles, 
a  Wilkinson  or  a  Layard,  whom  he 
takes  into  consultation  in  the  closet 
or  bureau. 

All  honour  to  the  explorers  of  all 
classes.  Their  names  will  stand  for 
ever  as  landmarks,  as  finger-posts,  at 
the  great  stages  of  advance  —  as 
starting-points  for  the  missionaries 
of  progress,  civilisation,  and  truth ; 
their  memories  will  live  associated 
with  the  great  work  of  uniting  men 
in  the  fellowship  and  commune, 
broken  and  interrupted  by  the  ori- 
ginal dispersion,  and  of  linking  them 
in  the  bondhoodof  mutual  know- 
ledge and  mutual  interest. 

Honour  to  all;  and  honour  they 
have,  and  will  have,  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  enterprise 
moves  the  elements  of  man's  nature. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  he 
who  labours  most  gets  least  honour  ; 
that  he  who  scatters  flowers,  and 
wreathes  garlands,  is  more  thought 
of,  more  known,  than  he  who  comes 
bearing  the  ore  for  which  he  has 
dug  and  delved ;  that  the  thought, 
born  of  pleasure  and  poesy  and 
beauty,  will  strike  and  dazzle  more 
than  that  which  has  been  wrought 
by  toil  of  brain  and  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  ;  and  it  is  therefore  fair  and 
just  ever  to  aid  in  equalising  the  dis- 
tribution, by  bringing  forward  the 
claims  of  the  hard  workers  and  the 
delvers  for  their  due  meed  of  honour. 

The  work  before  us,  A  Mission  to 
the  Court  of  Ava,  is  perhaps  one 
which  may  not  have  for  general 
readers  a  great  attraction,  and  from 
its  size  and  costliness  of  preparation 
can  never  be  much  known  to  the 
run-and-read  public;  but  it  possesses, 
notwithstanding,  a  sterling  merit, 
and  exhibits  a  labour  of  research 
and  fulness  of  information  which 
entitle  it  to  a  very  high  appreciation. 
Written  and  compiled  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  mission,  though  compre- 
hending the  observations  and  re- 
searches of  all — elaborate  in  detail, 
minute  in  scientific  inquiry,  splendid 
in  illustration,  it  presents  a  complete 
picture  of  a  country,  with  its  scenic 
effects,  costumes,  -ceremonies,  and 
architectural  remains,  and  a  descrip- 


tion almost  encyclopaedic  of  its  feat- 
ures, its  characteristics,  and  capa- 
bilities. It  might  be  wished,  perhaps, 
that  there  had  been  attached  to  the 
mission  some  cosmopolite  philoso- 
pher, who  was  neither  a  "stone- 
breaker,"  nor  a  photographer,  nor  a 
surveyor,  but  who  had  been  used  to 
study  man  in  his  daily  life,  and  who 
would  have  had  leisure  and  inclina- 
tion to  have  gathered  and  sketched 
in  their  homes  and  their  haunts  those 
little  traits  which  sometimes  give  us 
more  knowledge  of  the  present,  more 
insight  into  the  future  of  a  people, 
than  whole  chapters  of  ethnography 
and  of  speculations,  derived  from 
languages,  religion,  and  art,  on  the 
origin  and  classification  of  races. 
However,  there  was  not  time  for  all 
things ;  and  the  main  object  of  the 
mission  was  doubtless  to  amass  in- 
formation which  might  be  practically 
useful  to  the  government  of  India  in 
all  its  future  dealings  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  kingdom  of  Burmah, 
leaving  it  to  passing  travellers  to  fill 
in  the  broad  outlines  of  facts  and 
statistics  with  the  lights  and  shades 
of  national  life.  There  are  times  and 
occasions  when  such  books  are  price- 
less ;  when,  taken  into  counsel,  they 
might  avert  a  political  disaster  or 
prevent  a  military  blunder.  Such  a 
book  might  have  warded  off  the 
catastrophe  of  Cabul,  had  there  been 
rulers  who  would  have  heeded  warn- 
ing, or  learned  from  the  experiences 
of  those  who  knew  the  land  and  its 
inhabitants.  This  book  may  thus  be 
turned  to  good  account,  enlarging 
and  correcting,  as  it  does,  our  know- 
ledge of  a  people  with  whom  we 
have  trafficked,  fought,  and  treated 
in  turns,  for  two  centuries  or  more; 
who  border  on  our  frontiers,  and 
a  part  of  whose  native  territory 
we  have  annexed  and  rule  over. 
This  proximity,  this  connection,  in- 
volves, and  will  further  involve,  a 
responsibility  which  binds  us  to 
study,  seriously  and  deeply,  all  cir- 
cumstances which  may  affect  or 
direct  our  intercourse  and  relations 
with  a  kingdom  partly  surrounded 
by  our  power,  and  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  half  dependence  upon  us; 
a  responsibility  which  late  events 
invest  with  a  deep  and  solemn  sacred- 
ness.  An  empire  which  has  passed 
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through  such  a  dread  ordeal  as  ours 
has  lately  done,  will  ponder  long  and 
well  ere  it  charge  itself  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

In  these  days  of  general  informa- 
tion, and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  to  describe 
Burmah  as  a  locality,  or  to  preface 
our  review  of  the  Mission  by  a  sketch 
of  its  geographical  and  political  po- 
sition ;  but  the  knowledge  is  fre- 
quently so  general  that  it  does  not 
condescend  to  local  details,  unless 
directed  to  them  by  some  striking 
occurrence,  as  was  evident  from  the 
confusion  of  places,  races,  and  dis- 
tricts which  existed  in  the  public 
mind  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Indian  mutiny;  and,  besides,  it  is 
always  well — well  -for  writer  and 
reader — to  have  the  scene  of  action 
or  narrative  placed  and  laid  ere  the 
actors  be  introduced  upon  it. 

Nature  ever  declines  in  finials. 
After  exhausting  itself  in  some  vast 
effort  of  continent,  plains,  and  moun- 
tains, it  descends  into  points,  gra- 
dually fining  off  in  size  and  fea- 
ture. Thus,  from  the  creation  of  the 
great  northern  steppes  and  mountain 
ranges,  from  the  gigantic  formations 
of  Hindostan  and  China,  it  runs 
down  into  a  large  peninsula,  termi- 
nating in  three  capes  or  ends.  Bound- 
ed by  the  seas,  by  Bengal  and  China, 
and  by  the  great  northern  barrier  of 
mountains  in  Thibet  and  Yunan,  this 
peninsula  forms  a  territory  compact 
and  distinct  in  its  geographical 
limits,  and  still  more  marked  as 
being  the  abiding-place  of  the  divi- 
sion of  mankind  designated  as  the 
Indo-Chinese  race.  Though  descend- 
ing in  grandeur  and  vastness  of 
features  from  its  great  neighbours, 
it  still  exhibits  the  strength  and 
lavishness  of  nature's  hand  in  lofty 
ridges,  rolling  rivers,  and  large  allu- 
vial plains.  Divided  into  the  va- 
rious districts  and  kingdoms  oi  Co- 
chin China,  Siam,  Burmah,  with  all 
the  states  dependent  on  or  connected 
with  it,  and  Malacca,  it  is  peopled 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Malays) 
"  by  nations  which,  though  separable 
into  groups,  distinguished  as  well  by 
their  physical  characters  as  by  the 
affiliation  of  languages,  and  manifest- 
ing in  both  these  respects  much  that 
is  common,  and  at  the  same  time  much 
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that  is  peculiar  to  each  tribe,"  are, 
according  to  all  evidence,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  type  and  stock. 
The  great  characteristics  all  denote 
the  same  origin,  and  the  differences 
are  such  as  may  be  attributed  to  the 
influences  of  climate,  position,  and 
association.  They  are  classed  as 
Indo-Chinese,  according  to  Pritchard, 
"  from  the  fact  that  they  partake  of 
the  ethnographical  characters  of  the 
two  nations  between  whom  they 
dwell.  Their  physical  characters  and 
monosyllabic  languages  associate 
them  with  the  Chinese ;  but  their 
religion,  their  earliest  mental  culture, 
their  literature,  are  entirely  of  Indian 
origin,  though  modified  by  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Chinese  in  later  ages." 
"The  physiological  character  of  a 
people  lasts  longer  than  its  language," 
and  is  ever  the  surest  test  of  affinity 
betwixt  races.  Both  in  structure  of 
language  and  physical  organisation 
they  resemble  the  Chinese,  and  in 
the  latter  respect  certainly  belong  to 
the  Mongolian  branch.  The  broad 
flat  face,  the  large  prominent  cheek- 
bones, the  forms  "  robust  and  well- 
proportioned,  but  destitute  of  grace 
and  flexibility,"  the  muscular  tex- 
tures lax  and  flabby,  all  indicate  the 
relationship.  Their  moral  qualities, 
however,  their  institutions,  and  reli- 
gion, all  indicate  the  infusion  of 
foreign  elements;  and  yet  all  the 
various  tribes  agree  sufficiently  in 
these  respects  to  confirm  and  justify 
the  theory  of  a  distinct  and  common 
origin. 

Their  religion  is  Buddhism  in  its 
simplest  form,  though  amid  some  of 
the  wild  tribes  it  is  mixed  up  with 
heathen  rites  and  superstitions  ;  and 
others  deny  all  worship  and  religious 
belief,  declaring  "  that  they  know 
little  on  the  subject ;  that  God  once 
wrote  His  commands  upon  a  buffalo's 
hide,  and  called  all  nations  together 
to  take  an  abstract  of  it,  but  that 
they  had  no  time  for  the  work,  being 
occupied  with  tilling  their  land." 

This  great  peninsula,  diverging  in 
its  three  sections  and  terminating  in 
its  three  headlands,  is  also  intersected 
by  "  longitudinal  and  nearly  parallel 
chains  of  mountains,  which  run,  oc- 
casionally diverging,  from  north  to 
south,  and  contain  between  them 
wide  valleys,  and  rivers  equally  long, 
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and  flowing  in  nearly  straight  courses 
and  in  the  same  direction.  These 
chains  separate  the  entire  territory 
of  the  peninsula  into  parallel  bands 
of  low  and  habitable  country."  Each 
of  these  marks  the  barrier  line  of  the 
various  nations  and  tribes  which  com- 
pose the  Indo-Chinese  race.  It  is  of 
one  of  these  we  have  to  treat. 

Betwixt  two  of  the  great  chains 
which  strike  southwards  from  that 
"  amphitheatre  of  snowy  peaks,"  that 
great  transverse  mountainous  bar- 
rier which  crosses  the  back  of  the 
whole  peninsula — "  the  one  stretch- 
ing, with  a  variety  of  breaks  and 
ramifications,  between  the  valley  of 
the  Salwen  and  that  of  the  Irawadi," 
till  one  of  its  great  spurs  almost 
reaches  the  sea  at  Martaban — the 
other  starting  still  farther  westward 
from  a  "multiple  mass  of  moun- 
tains," and  spreading  over  Tipura, 
the  coast  of  Chittagong  and  northern 
Arracan,  a  broad  succession  of  unex- 
plored and  forest-covered  spurs,  and 
passing  in  a  defined  range  still  south- 
ward, till  it  sinks  into  the  sea  hard 
by  Negrais,  its  last  bluff  crowned 
by  the  golden  pagoda  of  Modain 

Gleaming  far  to  seaward — a  Burmese 
unium — lie  the  divisions  of  the  Bur- 
man  Empire."  "This  tract  is  not 
to  be  conceived  of  as  a  plain,  like 
the  vast  levels  that  stretch  from  the 
base  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  rather 
a  varied  surface  of  rolling  upland,  in- 
terspersed with  alluvial  basins  and 
sudden  ridges  of  hill." 

Through  the  midst  of  this  country 
runs  the  majestic  stream  of  the  Ira- 
wadi, now  squeezing  through  rocky 
defiles,  now  expanding  into  sandy 
shoals  and  encircling  peopled  islands, 
now  deflecting  with  a  grand  sweep 
under  the  walls  of  the  capital,  now 
flowing  by  the  ruined  cities  of  ancient 
dynasties,  now  swelled  by  tributaries 
and  sweeping  on  through  wooded  and 
cultivated  plains,  until  it  divides  into 
many  branches  in  the  delta  of  Pegu, 
and  there  enters  the  sea.  Here  lived 
for  centuries,  little  known  and  little 
heeded,  and  playing  no  conspicuous 
part  in  the  great  changes  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  world,  many  millions 
of  men,  broken  up  into  nations  and 
states,  sometimes  owning  the  supre- 
macy of  one,  sometimes  independent, 
scarcely  shifting  from  their  abiding- 


place,  subject  to  few  vicissitudes,  ex- 
cept the  conflict  of  power  and  the 
changes  of  dynasties  among  them- 
selves ;  attaining  at  times  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  traces  of  a  very  advanced 
state  of  civilisation.  One  great  in- 
vasion from  China  had  convulsed 
them,  but  they  soon  fell  back  into 
the  old  systems  under  the  old  dynas- 
ties, undisturbed  from  without,  and 
unnoted  by  the  great  representatives 
of  civilisation,  save  from  the  accounts 
which  chance  travellers  brought  of 
the  wealth  and  state  of  their  kings. 
The  two  principal  kingdoms  were 
the  empire  of  Ava,  possessed  by  the 
Marama  or  Burmah  branch  of  the 
stock,  and  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  great  tract  along  either  side  of 
the  Irawadi ;  and  Pegu,  which  com- 
prehended the  lower  extremity  of 
the  western  promontory  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  Doab,  and  all  the  mouths 
of  the  Irawadi,  and  was  held  by  the 
Mons  or  Taleins  as  the  dominant 
race,  intermixed,  however,  with  the 
Karens,  a  people  of  simple  and  rustic 
habits,  living  in  small  villages,  and 
following  agricultural  pursuits.  Be- 
twixt these  two  states  the  supreme 
power  was  changed  and  battled  about, 
sometimes  one  obtaining  the  domin- 
ance, sometimes  the  other,  according 
to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  different 
dynasties  ;  sometimes  the  balance  of 
independence  being  equally  poised. 
Along  the  western  side  of  the  second 
promontory,  separated  by  a  mountain- 
spur  from  Siam,  was  the  Tenasserim 
district ;  and  beyond  the  outermost 
longitudinal  chain  betwixt  Burmah 
and  the  sea,  a  long  strip  of  land  ran 
along  the  shore  :  this  was  the  state  of 
Arracan,  inhabited  by  the  Rukhings, 
a  people  of  pure  and  ancient  race, 
claiming  to  be  the  stock  from  which 
the  Burmese  sprang,  and  to  have 
done  for  them  what  we  have  for  the 
Americans — given  them  a  lineage, 
traditions,  a  language,  and  civilisa- 
tion. Amid  the  mountainous  tracts 
to  the  westward  and  north-east  of 
the  Irawadi,  were  scattered  wild  and 
independent  tribes,  Shans  and  Kyens, 
the  latter  half  savages  in  their  lives 
and  superstitions,  tatooing  their  faces 
and  living  in  miserable  dwellings, 
outliers  and  borderers  on  the  great 
civilised  nations  beyond. 
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In  the  work  before  us  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  series  of  small  maps, 
representing  the  historical  geography 
of  the  Burmese  countries  at  several 
epochs.  Epoch  the  first,  A.D.  1500, 
shows  a  nest  of  small  provinces,  dis- 
tinct and  separate,  none  apparently 
superior  enough  in  size  or  position 
to  overshadow  the  rest,  each  marking 
probably  the  settlement  of  a  tribe. 
Turning  across,  we  find  this  primitive 
arrangement  very  much  disturbed  in 
epoch  second,  1580.  The  small  blue 
patch  which  distinguished  the  king- 
dom of  Pegu  has  here  overspread  all 
the  space  between  the  ranges,  absorb- 
ing even  a  part  of  Siam,  and  leaving 
only  Arracan,  Assam,  and  the  wild 
tribes'  districts,  as  independent  col- 
ours. This  was  the  time  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  great  Toungoo  dynasty, 
and  represents,  perhaps,  the  most 
flourishing  and  advanced  stage  of  the 
country.  In  the  next  compartment 
we  have  passed  on  to  1822,  and  all 
is  changed  again.  A  revolution  had 
taken  place,  an  usurper  had  given 
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quarrels  with  traders — attempts  at 
treaties  of  commerce.  Establishments 
had  been  formed  at  Negrais  and  Bas- 
sein— had  existed  with  varying  suc- 
cess, though  tolerated  only  on  suffer- 
ance by  the  monarchs  of  Ava.  At 
last,  in  the  days  of  the  great  contest 
betwixt  the  powers  of  Pegu  and  Ava 
for  mastery,  the  Europeans,  having 
taken,  or  being  supposed  to  have 
taken,  part  with  his  enemies,  were 
barbarously  massacred  by  Alompra 
the  usurper.  Henceforth  a  series  of 
provocations  and  aggressions,  out- 
rages on  our  flag  and  our  honour, 
invasions  of  our  territory,  extortion- 
ate exactions  on  trade,  insolent  an- 
swers to  pur  complaints,  kept  the 
Anglo-Indian  Empire  in  an  unceasing 
state  of  remonstrance  and  angry  rela- 
tions with  the  Burmese.  Mission 
followed  mission  ;  some  were  treated 
with  indifference  or  neglect,  some 
with  direct  insult ;  none  had  any 
effect.  All  these  wrongs  were  met 
by  us  with  long-suffering  and  for- 
bearance, according  to  our  account ; 


to  Burmah  the  strength  and  energy  of  and  in  this  instance  it  was  so.  There 
a  new  regime,  and  extended  its  do-  is  aggression  enough  on  the  national 
minion  over  all  the  territory  lying 


between  China,  Siam,  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire,  now  looming  omin- 
ously on  the  frontier. 

"  With  such  a  frontier — with  neigh- 
bours who  only  wished  to  be  let 
alone — with  such  a  trunk-line  from 
end  to  end  of  his  dominions  as  the 
Irawadi — with  his  teak  forests  and 
his  mineral  riches,  and  his  fisheries, 
his  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  lands,  a 
world  of  eager  traders  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  sea  open  in  front, 
the  King  of  Ava's  dominion  was  a 
choice  one,  had  not  incurable  folly 
and  arrogance  deprived  him  of  his 
best  advantages,  cast  down  the  bar- 
riers of  his  kingdom,  and  brought  Brit- 
ish cantonments  and  customhouses 
within  his  borders."  Truly  the  last 
division  of  the  history  shows  a  reverse 
of  the  picture.  Folly  and  arrogance 
had  provoked  attack,  aggression,  an- 
nexation, and  Ava  lies  shorn  of  its 
proportions,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
cut  off  from  its  harbours,  and  shut  out 
from  the  shore  by  the  mysterious 
power  which  had  taken  root  like  the 
Peepul  tree,  and  spread  itself  along 
its  borders,  and  into  the  very  heart 
of  its  strength.  There  had  long  been 


conscience,  whether  incited  by  temp- 
tation or  necessity,  but  towards  Bur- 
mah we  doubtless  forbore  long  and 
patiently,  either  from  an  over-esti- 
mate of  its  strength,  or  from  an  honest 
wish  to  obtain  redress,  and  establish 
fair  and  amicable  relations  rather  by 
negotiation  than  force.  However, 
"  complicated  and  repeated  encroach- 
ments," and  an  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  our  frontier,  drove  us  from 
our  peaceful  intents,  and  in  1824  war 
was  declared.  It  ended  in  a  peace  dis- 
astrous to  the  Burmese,  and  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Yandabo,  an  event  and  name 
ever  since  hateful  to  them.  The 
Peepul  tree  had  begun  to  stretch  its 
roots  ;  Arracan  and  Tenasserim  had 
passed  to  the  stranger ;  they  were 
no  longer  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Ava. 
The  two  nations,  also,  had  arrived  at 
a  more  correct  appreciation  of  their 
mutual  strength.  Thus  again  there 
was  an  interval  of  partial  confidence 
and  partial  intercourse ;  but  the  mad- 
ness and  insolence  of  two  successive 
tyrants,  Tharawadi  and  the  "  Pagan- 
men,"  raised  the  old  grievances — led 
to  the  old  collisions.  Again  there 
was  war,  and  in  1852  Pegu  was  an- 
nexed. The  Peepul  tree  was  taking 
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its  course,  and  Burmah  was  reft  of 
the  province  which  gave  it  command 
of  the  sea. 

Our  author  thus  sums  up  the  con- 
sequences and  results  of  the  contact 
with  the  great  Anglo-Indian  power:— 

"  As  with  the  Nepaulese  and  some 
other  Indian  powers,  the  empire  of  the 
Burmese  princes  had  just  expanded  to 
the  widest  limits  known  in  their  history 
when  it  came  into  contact  with  British 
bayonets,  and  rapid  collapse  ensued. 
Thirty  years  have  sufficed  to  strip  them 
of  dominions  which  had  been  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  more  than  two  centuries. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  saw 
the  weak  grandson  of  old  Menlaragyi 
ruling  over  a  territory  that  extended 
over  Gowhati  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
old  British  district  of  Rungpoor  to  the 
great  river  of  Cambodia  eastward,  and  to 
the  island  of  Junk-Cylon  southward, 
embracing  altogether  an  extreme  width 
of  800  miles,  an  extreme  length  of  1200 
miles,  and  a  seaboard  of  equal  extent. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  saw  the 
Burmese  confines  reduced  nearly  as  low 
as  they  had  been  in  the  centuries  of 
decay  that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the 
Pag£n  dynasties,  and  without  access  to 
the  sea  except  through  many  leagues  of 
British  territory." 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the  earthen 
and  the  brazen  vase,  so  often  illus- 
trated in  the  world's  history. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  the  mis- 
sion in  1854  was  undertaken.  A 
king  of  milder  character,  and  of  more 
liberal  intelligence,  was  on  the  throne; 
the  officials  around  him  had  gained 
stern  experience  of  British  might ;  a 
mission  of  compliment  had  been  sent 
to  the  Governor-General ;  and  the 
time  seemed  fitting  and  good  for  con- 
firming the  intercourse  and  relations 
by  a  treaty.  This  was  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  the  embassy,  but  the  real 
object  was  evidently  exploration  and 
inquiry — a  desire  to  become  more 
accurately  acquainted  with  a  country 
and  a  people  so  intimately  connected 
with  our  government  and  our  terri- 
tory. Consequently  the  mission  was 
composed  of  men  capable  of  observa- 
tion and  research  in  all  departments. 
There  was  our  author,  the  secretary 
— the  homme  de  plume;  there  was 
the  geologist— the  stone-breaker— an 
accomplished  photographer,  and  an 
artist ;  the  envoy  himself  being  one 
who  had  studied  diligently,  and  was 


well  learned  in  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  Eastern  nations. 

From  such  a  combination  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  hereafter  Burmah 
and  its  people  would  be  better  known 
and  better  understood. 

The  start  is  made  from  the  frontier, 
and  the  mission  is  fairly  launched  on 
the  Irawadi.  To  us  there  is  nothing 
so  beautiful  and  so  interesting,  even  in 
description,  as  the  panoramic  eifects 
of  a  voyage  on  a  river  :  the  changes 
are  not  too  rapid  to  mar  the  com- 
pleteness of  each  picture;  and  the 
succession  of  scenic  elements  falls 
harmoniously  and  softly  on  eye  and 
mind,  allowing  them  quietly  to  im- 
bibe the  beauty,  the  poesy,  the  blend- 
ing of  lights  and  shades,  the  mingling 
of  man  and  his  homes  with  Nature 
and  her  scenes.  And  then  the  gen- 
tle motion,  the  rippling  of  the  waters, 
the  gliding  of  the  landscape — so  tran- 
quillising  and  so  picturesque :  all 
these  we  seem  to  feel  as  we  follow  in 
the  track  of  the  voyagers. 

On  and  on  sped  the  mission  up  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi ;  now 
passing  by  "  a  country  low  and  un- 
dulating, now  again  a  narrow  cham- 
paign tract  intervening  between  the 
river  and  the  high  land,  having  all 
that  richness  of  aspect  which  an  in- 
termixture of  palrns  with  the  larger 
forest  trees  bestows ;  and  now  vil- 
lages, pleasant  and  cheerful  places, 
generally  with  one  or  two  dark  mon- 
asteries raising  their  triple  roofs 
above  the  mingled  huts  and  foliage, 
and  with  dry-looking  turfy  hills  be- 
hind, crowned  with  pagodas,  and 
ascended  by  winding  paths."  The 
party  was  soon  increased  by  a  depu- 
tation of  officials  from  the  court, 
most  grave  and  reverend  seignors ; 
and  the  procession,  too,  was  swelled 
by  an  escort  of  war-boats,  "  immense 
canoes,  with  long  sharp  bows  and 
high  curving  sterns,  double  banked, 
with  twenty  to  thirty  rowers  on  a 
side,  the  whole  exterior  of  the  hull 
and  the  oars  being  gilt ;  festoons  of 
muslin  and  tinselled  net  hung  from 
the  high  sterns,  and  a  great  white 
banner,  bordered  with  silver,  and 
blazoned  rudely  in  the  centre  with 
the  royal  peacock,  drooped  gracefully 
over  the  curving  bamboo  ensign- 
staff,  the  point  of  which  was  gene- 
rally decorated  with  a  globe  of  col- 
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cured  glass  or  an  inverted  English 
decanter."  These  were  outdone  in 
picturesqueness  by  the  native  vessels, 
the  craft  of  the  Irawadi.  Picturesque 
they  look  in  illustration,  and  doubly 
so  they  must  have  been  as  they  sailed 
onwards  "before  the  wind,  with 
their  vast  spreading  wings  and  al- 
most invisible  hulls,  and  with  the 
sunlight  falling  on  their  bellying  sails, 
like  a  flight  of  colossal  butterflies 
skimming  the  water."  The  construc- 
tion of  this  craft  was  most  peculiar. 
"  The  keel-piece,  a  single  tree  hollowed 
out ; "  the  bow  low,  with  beautiful 
hollow  lines ;  "  the  stern  rising  high 
above  the  water;  a  paddle  shipped 
for  a  rudder  ;  a  mast  of  two  spars, 
bolted  and  lashed  so  that  it  could  be 
let  down  or  unshipped  together,  with 
ratlines  running  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  forming  a  ladder."  The 
rig  was  stranger  still.  "  The  yard  is  a 
bamboo,  or  a  line  of  spliced  bamboos, 
of  enormous  length,  and,  being  per- 
fectly flexible,  is  suspended  from  the 
mast-head  by  numerous  guys  or  hal- 
yards, so  as  to  curve  upwards  in  an 
inverted  bow.  A  rope  runs  along 
this,  from  which  the  huge  mainsail  is 
suspended,  running  on  rings  like  a 
curtain  outwards  both  ways  from  the 
mast."  We  have  seen  the  boats  of 
the  Tagus,  and  wondered  ;  but  this 
must  have  been  a  greater  marvel.  On 
went  the  mission  by  day,  staying  by 
night  at  some  town  or  village,  where 
they  were  invariably  recreated  by  a 
puppet-show  and  a  regular  dramatic 
performance,  aided  ever  by  a  full 
Burmese  orchestra.  Without  these 
no  entertainment  would  be  complete. 
They  are  the  popular  amusements  of 
the  people—  trie  national  ideas  of  re- 
creation and  representation.  Dull 
and  monotonous  enough  they  appear 
to  have  been ;  but  who  shall  say 
what  is  dull,  what  gay,  what  bril- 
liant, what  tasteful,  what  enjoy- 
able, to  other  eyes  1  The  mind,  the 
age,  the  people,  has  each  its  own 
gauge  of  enjoyment ;  who  shall  dic- 
tate or  prescribe  for  it  1  What  has 
been  received  and  recognised  as  the 
amusement  of  a  nation  must  claim 
respect — must  have  in  it  inherent 
points  of  attraction,  though  we  per- 
ceive them  not.  We  should  vote  the 
operas  and  cotillons  and  the  witticisms 
of  our  forbears  rather  slow ;  and  yet 


how  they  revelled  in  them,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  rather  fast  fel- 
lows. So  their  "pues"  were  to  the 
Burmans  the  very  essence  and  spirit 
of  fun  and  interest,  however  mono- 
tonous they  might  seem  to  strangers. 
"  What  fools  those  English  are,"  said 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud  when  witness- 
ing a  ball  at  the  Embassy,  "  to  be 
twisting  and  turning  about  and  per- 
spiring in  that  manner.  If  we  wish 
to  enjoy  dancing,  we  make  our  slaves 
doit" — and  look  on.  So  much  for 
the  national  estimate  of  pleasure.  A 
"pues"  might  to  a  Burman  be  a 
richer  treat  than  an  opera  which  con- 
centrated all  the  power  of  the  Marios, 
and  the  Grisis,  and  the  Piccolominis, 
and  all  the  genius  of  the  great 
Maestri ;  and  to  us,  as  the  recreation 
of  a  people,  it  is  an  illustration  of 
the  feelings  and  phases  of  human 
nature,  which  we  cannot  but  regard 
with  interest,  which  we  could  not 
overlook  in  our  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  race.  The  thing  which 
stirs  his  heart  to  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment is  ever  a  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem,  man.  Arts  and 
sciences,  institutions  and  govern- 
ments, give  him  his  rank  in  the  classes 
of  civilisation,  but  in  the  sources  and 
objects  of  his  joy  and  recreation  we 
shall  perhaps  find  a  truer  index  to 
his  inner  nature. 

Thus  our  author  describes  the 
popular  entertainment,  which  dur- 
ing their  journey  was  repeated  night 
after  night  for  the  amusement  of  the 
members  of  the  mission  : — 

"  The  stage  of  the  Burmese  theatre  is 
the  ground,  and  generally  spread  with 
mats.  On  one,  two,  or  three  sides  are 
raised  bamboo  platforms  for  the  more 
distinguished  spectators ;  the  plebs  crowd 
in,  and  squat  upon  the  ground  in  all  va- 
cant places.  In  the  middle  of  the  stage 
arena,  stuck  in  the  ground,  or  lashed  to 
one  of  the  poles  supporting  the  roof, 
is  always  a  small  tree,  or  rather  a  large 
branch  of  a  tree,  which,  like  the  altar  on 
a  Greek  stage,  forms  a  sort  of  centre  to 
the  action.  I  never  could  learn  the  real 
meaning  of  this  tree.  The  answer  usu- 
ally was,  that  it  was  there  in  case  a  scene 
in  a  garden  or  forest  should  occur.  But 
there  is  no  other  attempt  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  scenic  locality ;  and  I  have 
a  very  strong  impression  that  this  tree 
has  had  some  other  meaning  and  origin, 
now  probably  forgotten.  The  foot-lights 
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generally  consisted  of  several  earthen 
pots  full  of  petroleum,  or  of  cotton  seeds 
soaked  in  petroleum,  which  stood  on  the 
ground,  blazing  and  flaring  round  the 
symbolic  tree,  and  were  occasionally  re- 
plenished with  a  ladle-ful  of  oil  by  one 
of  the  performers.  On  one  side  or  both 
was  the  orchestra,  and  near  it  generally 
•stood  a  sort  of  bamboo  horse  or  stand, 
on  which  were  suspended  a  variety  of 
grotesque  masks.  The  property-chest  of 
the  company  occupied  another  side  of 
the  stage,  and  constantly  did  duty  as  a 
throne  for  the  royal  personages  who 
figure  so  abundantly  in  their  plays. 

"  Indeed,  kings,  princes,  princesses, 
and  their  ministers  and  courtiers,  are 
the  usual  dramatic  characters.  As  to 
the  plot,  we  usually  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  slightest  idea  of  it. 
A  young  prince  was  almost  always  there 
as  hero,  and  he  as  constantly  had  a 
clownish  servant,  a  sort  of  Shakespearian 
Lance,  half  fool,  half  wit,  who  did  the 
comic  business  with  immense  success 
among  the  native  audience,  as  their  rat- 
tling and  unanimous  peals  of  laughter 
proved.  It  was  in  this  character  only 
that  anything  to  be  called  acting  was  to 
be  seen,  and  that  was  often  highly  hu- 
morous and  appreciable  even  without 
understanding  the  dialogue.  Then  there 
was  always  a  princess  whom  the  prince 
was  in  love  with.  The  interminable  pro- 
lixity of  dialogue  was  beyond  all  concep- 
tion and  endurance.  What  came  of  it 
all  we  could  not  tell.  I  doubt  if  any 
one  could,  for  with  the  usual  rate  at 
which  the  action  advances,  it  must  have 
taken  several  weeks  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
nouement. 

"  Much  of  the  dialogue  was  always  in 
singing ;  and  in  those  parts  the  attitudes, 
actions,  and  sustained  waitings,  had  a 
savour  of  the  Italian  opera,  which  was 
intensely  comical  at  first.  Dancing  by 
both  male  and  female  characters  was 
often  interspersed  or  combined  with  the 
action.  The  female  characters  in  the 
towns  more  remote  from  the  capital 
were  often  personated  by  boys,  but  so 
naturally  that  we  were  indisposed  at 
first  to  credit  it. 

"  The  puppet-play  seemed  to  be  even 
more  popular  among  the  Burmese  than 
the  live  drama.  For  these  little  per- 
formers an  elevated  stage  of  bamboos 
and  mats  is  provided,  generally  some 
thirty  feet  long.  This  affords  room  for 
a  transfer  of  the  scene  of  action  ;  and 
very  commonly  one  end  of  the  stage  is 
furnished  with  a  throne  to  represent  the 
court,  whilst  the  other  had  two  or  three 
little  branches  to  represent  the  forest. 
The  style  of  the  play  acted  by  these 


marionettes  seemed  to  us  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  large  actors,  and  was  equally 
prolix  in  its  dialogue  and  operatic  epi- 
sodes. But  I  fancied  that  more  often 
in  the  former  there  was  a  tendency  to 
the  supernatural,  to  the  introduction  of 
enchanted  princesses,  dragons,  bats,  and 
flying  chariots,  probably  from  the  greater 
facility  of  producing  the  necessary  effects 
on  a  small  scale.  Some  of  the  puppet- 
plays,  too,  were  '  mysteries '  founded  on 
the  history  of  Guatama,  which  possibly 
it  would  not  have  been  admissible  for 
living  actors  to  perform. 

"  The  puppets  were  from  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  and  were  rather  skilfully 
manipulated.  Not  seldom,  however,  they 
got  entangled,  and  then  a  large  brown 
arm  of  the  Deus  ex  machina  was  seen 
descending  from  the  dramatic  welkin  to 
dissolve  the  nodus  ;  or  a  pair  of  huge 
legs,  striding  across  the  stage  with  a  view 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  foot-lights,  per- 
fectly realised  Gulliver  and  Lilliput." 

Each  performance  was  attended  by 
a  full  Burmese  orchestra.  The  prin- 
cipal instruments  were  peculiar.  One, 
called  the  pattshaing,  consisted  of  a 
circular  tub -like  frame,  formed  of 
separate  wooden  staves,  fitting  by 
tenons  into  a  hoop,  and  having  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  drums  or  tom- 
toms suspended  vertically  round  the 
interior.  The  performer  sits  squatted 
in  the  middle,  and  plays  with  the 
natural  plectra  of  his  fingers  and 
palms.  This  is  aided  by  various  other 
instruments— clarionets  with  broad 
brass  mouths,  cymbals,  clappers  of 
split  bamboo,  and  sometimes  a  large 
tom-tom.  There  were  also  concert 
instruments,  stringed  harps  and  har- 
monicons,  curious  and  strange  enough 
in  shape,  though  not  very  original  in 
design,  and  all  displaying  a  very  fair 
skill  and  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  instrumental  harmony. 

The  drama  here  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  representation  or  reflex 
of  the  social  life  of  the  people ;  and 
as  all  the  action  and  the  characters 
were  sought  in  higher  or  imaginary 
spheres,  it  seems  evident  that  their 
own  lives  and  histories  did  not  fur- 
nish incidents  or  tableaus  suffi- 
ciently striking  or  interesting.  This, 
however,  indicates  a  very  advanced 
stage,  when  men  and  women  will 
sit  to  listen,  to  see,  to  weep,  or 
to  laugh,  over  the  events  of  com- 
mon life.  It  shows  that  a  people 
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have  attained  a  life  of  their  own,  and 
one  which  has  more  vivid  action  and 
interest  for  them  than  the  fictions  of 
state  or  fancy — one  which  they  can 
accept  as  a  drama  furnishing  scenes 
and  incidents  which  they  can  delight 
to  see  exhibited  in  pathos  or  carica- 
ture. The  Burman,  rising  from  his 
reed  hut  and  monotonous  existence, 
sought  his  excitement,  his  romance, 
in  the  stories  of  kings  and  princes, 
and  in  the  ideal  world  of  gods  and 
Na"ts.  In  thus  placing  his  scenes  in 
unknown  spheres,  and  in  selecting 
his  heroes  from  a  class  of  beings  su- 
pernaturally  or  socially  above  or  be- 
yond him,  he  is  not  dissimilar  to 
nations  more  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation.  Neither  is  the  prolixity 
of  dialogue,  which  our  author  com- 
plains so  much  of,  peculiar  to  him. 
What  audience  nowadays  would 
not  yawn  over  the  recitation  of  a 
Greek  chorus,  or  sleep  or  groan  over 
the  classic  speeches  in  Cato  ?  The 
national  drama  is  ever  held  espe- 
cially to  be  an  index  to  the  moral 
status  of  a  people.  One  authority 
pronounces  the  Burmese  to  be  full  of 
abominable  conceptions ;  and  again 
another,  and  a  very  high  one  too, 
Major  Phayre,  the  envoy,  strongly 

Srotests  against  such  a  view,  and 
eclares  that  he  never,  in  the  Bur- 
mese plays,  saw  anything  approach- 
ing to  indecency,  except  when  there 
was  a  sprinkling  of  Europeans,  and 
believes  that  the  indecent  actions 
were  then  introduced  in  supposed 
conformity  to  the  tastes  of  their  vis- 
itors. What  a  rebuke  to  civilisation ! 
Does  not  this  national  recreation, 
however — this  picture  of  crowds  sit- 
ting hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
to  listen  to  prolix  dialogue,  and  wait 
for  feeble  denouements,  prepare  us  to 
hear  afterwards  of  a  people  inert  and 
apathetic,  indifferent  to  the  present, 
hopeless  of  the  future,  careless  and 
despairing  of  their  own  lot,  and  de- 
lighting rather  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  and  the  sense,  than  in 
the  actual  and  active  enjoyments  of 
life  ?  When  the  recreations  of  a  race 
lack  the  robustness  and  vigour  of 
personal  action,  we  can  scarcely  ever 
hope  to  find  in  their  history  or  their 
career  the  energy,  the  independence, 
or  the  character  which  leads  to  the 
development  of  a  great  or  national 
destiny. 


On  speeds  the  mission  along  the 
river,  stopping  at  the  different  towns 
and  villages  to  see  plays,  receive 
deputations,  and  make  excursions  to 
oil-wells,  until  it  reaches  a  chief  and 
interesting  point  in  the  journey,  the 
ancient  city  of  Pagan,  whose  ruins 
are  the  vestiges  of  the  past  of  Bur- 
mah. The  past  of  a  people  who  bear 
no  promise  of  a  future  is  a  sacred 
record,  and  they  who  preserve  or 
publish  it,  do  a  faithful  and  honest 
part  toward  the  elucidation  of  the 
great  problem,  the  history  of  man. 
This  the  mission  did  for  us.  The  past 
of  Burmah,  as  it  exists,  and  is  written 
in  the  works  and  remains  of  art,  has 
been  vividly  presented  and  illus- 
trated ;  so  that,  though  temple  and 
pagoda  may  crumble  and  decay,  the 
lessons  they  convey,  the  state  of  civil- 
isation they  represent,  and  the  know- 
ledge which  can  be  culled  from  the 
impress  man  leaves  on  his  works, 
will  be  ever  open  to  the  inquiry  of 
philosophy  or  the  comparisons  of 
art. 

Here,  at  Pagan,  twenty-one  kings 
reigned  in  succession ;  here  Buddhism 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the 
country;  and  here  was  enacted  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  period 
of  Burmese  history.  Magnificent 
ruins,  extending  over  a  space  of  eight 
miles,  exhibiting  all  kinds  and  forms 
of  temple  architecture,  and  enclosed 
by  a  ditch  and  mound,  and  large 
masses  of  ruined  brickwork — all  at- 
test a  high  stage  of  civilisation,  art, 
wealth,  and  grandeur,  though  they 
have  no  record,  no  tradition  of  the 
glory  or  the  greatness  of  the  kings 
who  reigned  here  for  so  many  centu- 
ries. They  are  records  of  man  rather 
than  of  dynasties.  It  was  a  vast 
quarry  of  architectural  research  and 
analogy ;  it  was  a  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  and  such  chapters,  how- 
ever short  or  obscure,  are  ever  im- 
portant pages  in  the  great  book. 

Here  were  found  all  the  varied  ex- 
pressions of  the  religion  of  Buddhism, 
embodied  in  the  beautiful  and  ela- 
borate forms  of  Eastern  art.  "  The 
bell-shaped  pyramid  of  dead  brick- 
work, in  all  its  varieties;  the  same 
raised  over  a  square  or  octagonal  cell, 
containing  an  image  of  the  Buddha ; 
the  bluff  knob-like  dome  of  the  Cey- 
lon Dagobas ;  the  fantastic  Bo-phya, 
or  pumpkin  pagoda,  which  seemed 
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rather  like  a  fragment  of  what  we     as  they  were  requested. 


might  conceive  the  architecture  of 
the  moon  than  anything  terrestrial." 
"  But  the  predominant  and  charac- 
teristic form  is  that  of  the  cruciform 
vaulted  temple."  This  is  the  sub- 
stantial type  of  the  temples  at  Pagan. 

"  The  body  of  the  buildings  was  cu- 
bical in  form,  enclosing  a  Gothic  vaulted 
chamber.  The  entrance  was  by  a  pro- 
jecting porch  to  the  east,  and  this  porch 
had  also  a  subsidiary  door  on  its  north 
and  south  sides.  There  were  also  slightly- 
projecting  door-places  on  the  three  other 
sides  of  the  main  building,  sometimes 
blank,  and  sometimes  real  entrances. 
The  plan  of  the  building,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  cruciform.  Several  terraces  rose 
successively  above  the  body  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  from  the  highest  terrace  rose  a 
spire,  bearing  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  common  temples  of 
Eastern  India,  being,  like  the  latter,  a 
tall  pyramid,  with  bulging  sides.  The 
angles  of  this  spire  were  marked  as 
quoins,  with  deep  joints,  and  a  little 
apex  at  the  projecting  angle  of  each, 
which  gave  a  peculiar  serrated  appear- 
ance to  the  outline  when  seen  against 
the  sky.  The  buildings  were  entirely  of 
brick;  the  ornamental  mouldings  still 
partially  remained  in  plaster.  The  in- 
terior of  each  temple  contained  an  image 
of  Quatama,  or  its  remains.  The  walls 
and  vaults  were  plastered,  and  had  been 
highly  decorated  with  minute  fresco- 
paintings." 

The  finest  and  most  perfect  of  the 
type  is  the  Ananda,  and  which  is  still 
the  most  frequented  as  a  place  of 
worship.  It  illustrates  an  architec- 
ture so  beautiful  and  so  singular,  "  so 
sublime  even  in  its  effects,"  that 
we  cannot  forbear  transferring  the 
author's  description  of  it,  though 
full  justice  could  not  be  done  to  it 
without  the  exquisite  drawing  and 
plans,  which  place  it  before  the  eye 
in  all  its  completeness  and  all  its 
details. 

"  This  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Kyan-yeet-tha, 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
of  England.  Tradition  has  it  thafc  five 
Rahandas,  or  saints  of  the  order  second 
only  to  a  Buddha,  arrived  at  Pagan 
from  the  Hema-woonda,  or  Himalayan 
region.  They  stated  that  they  lived  in 
caves  on  the  Nanda-moola  hill,  and  the 
king  requested  them  to  give  him  a  model 
of  their  abode,  from  which  he  might 
construct  a  temple.  The  Rahandas  did 
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The  temple, 

being  built,  was  called  Nanda-tsee-goon, 
or  caves  of  Nanda. 

"  The  Ananda  is  in  plan  a  square  of 
nearly  200  feet  to  the  side,  and  broken 
on  each  side  by  the  projection  of  large 
gabled  vestibules,  which  convert  the 
plan  into  a  perfect  Greek  cross.  These 
vestibules  are  somewhat  lower  than  the 
square  mass  of  the  building,  which  ele- 
vates itself  to  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet 
in  two  tiers  of  windows.  Above  this 
rise  six  successively  diminishing  ter- 
races, connected  by  carved  converging 
roofs,  the  last  terrace  just  affording 
breadth  for  the  spire,  which  crowns  and 
completes  the  edifice.  The  lower  half 
of  this  spire  is  the  bulging,  mitre-like 
pyramid,  adapted  from  the  temples  of 
India ;  the  upper  half  is  the  same 
moulded  taper  pinnacle  that  terminates 
the  cornmon  bell-shaped  pagoda  of  Pegu. 
The  gilded  htee  caps  the  whole,  at  a 
height  of  168  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  building,  internally,  consists  of  two 
concentric  and  lofty  corridors,  commu- 
nicating by  passages  for  light  opposite 
the  windows,  and  by  larger  openings  to 
the  four  porches.  Opposite  each  of 
these  latter,  and  receding  from  the  inner 
corridor  towards  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, is  a  cell  or  chamber  for  an  idol. 
In  each  this  idol  is  a  colossal  standing 
figure,  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  height. 
They  vary  slightly  in  size  and  gesture, 
but  all  are  in  attitudes  of  prayer,  preach- 
ing, or  benediction.  Each  stands  fac- 
ing the  porch  and  entrance,  on  a  great 
carved  lotus  pedestal,  within  rails,  like 
the  chancel-rails  of  an  English  church. 
There  are  gates  to  each  of  these  cham- 
bers— noble  frames  of  timber — rising  to 
a  height  of  four-and-tweuty  feet.  The 
frame-bars  are  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  richly  carved  on  the  surface  in 
undercut  foliage  ;  the  panels  are  of  lat- 
tice-work, each  intersection  of  the  lattice 
marked  with  a  gilt  rosette. 

"  The  lighting  of  these  image-cham- 
bers is,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  fea- 
ture of  the  whole.  The  lofty  vault, 
nearly  fifty  feet  high,  in  which  stands 
the  idol,  canopied  by  a  balance  of  gilt 
metal  curiously  wrought,  reaches  up  into 
the  second  terrace  of  the  upper  struc- 
ture, and  a  window  pierced  in  this  sends 
a  light  from  far  above  the  spectator's 
head,  and  from  an  unseen  source,  upon 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  great 
gilded  image.  This  unexpected  and  par- 
tial illumination  in  the  dim  recesses  of 
these  vaulted  corridors,  produces  a  very 
powerful  and  strange  effect,  especially 
on  the  north  side,  where  the  front  liglit 
through  the  great  doorway  is  entirely 
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subdued  by  the  roofs  of  the  covered 
approach  from  the  monastic  establish- 
ments. The  four  great  statues  represent 
the  Buddhas  who  have  appeared  in  the 
present  world-period." 

Another  great  feature  in  the  art 
'and  religion  also  of  Burmah,  is  the 
number  of  monasteries  or  kyoungs 
which  are  seen  everywhere  in  con- 
nection with  the  temples.  These 
exhibit  even  a  greater  richness  of 
ornamentation  and  detail,  and  the 
most  perfect  of  them,  afterwards  seen 
at  Amarapoora,  seemed  actually  to 
overwhelm  and  dazzle  the  sight  with 
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but  this,  on  a  careful  comparison, 
applies  only  to  the  details,  and  not 
the  construction ;  "for  the  arches  and 
vaults  which  are  such  marked  fea- 
tures in  the  Pagan  temples,  are  quite 
unknown  to  ancient  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture." In  the  religious  expres- 
sion, too,  they  differ.  "  The  Burman, 
rejecting  indeed,  in  the  pride  of  his 
philosophy,  the  idea  of  an  Eternal 
Divinity,  but  recognising  the  eternal 
sanctities  of  nature  and  conscience, 
has  reared  nobler  fancies,  and  far 
more  worthy  to  become  the  temples 
of  the  true  God,  than  the  Hindoo, 
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the  multiplicity  and  elaboration  of    with  those  his  deities  so  numerous 


the  ornaments.  One  is  spoken  of  as 
"  carved  like  an  ivory  toy,  and  being 
a  blaze  of  gold  and  other  ornament." 

"  In  the  precincts  of  the  Ananda  was  a 
large  group  of  these  kyoungs  or  monastic 
buildings,  forming  a  street  of  some  length. 
These,  in  beauty  of  detail  and  combina- 
tion, were  admirable  ;  the  wood-carving 
was  rich  and  effective  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  great  fancy  was  displayed  in  the 
fantastic  figures  of  warriors,  dancers,  n&ts, 
and  bilus  (ogres),  in  high  relief,  that  filled 
the  angles  and  niches  of  the  sculptured 
surfaces.  The  fretted  pinnacles  of  the 


and  impure."  And  then  again  :  "The 
arches  and  semi-arches  resting  on 
regular  pilasters,  with  base,  capital, 
and  cornice,  the  singular  resemblance 
of  which,  both  in  general  character 
and  in  many  of  the  details  of  mould- 
ings, to  the  pilasters  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, is  startling,  perplexing,  and 
unaccountable,"— induced  with  some 
the  theory  that  these  temples  must 
have  owed  their  origin  to  the  skill 
of  a  Western  Christian  or  missionary, 
who  may  have  adopted  largely  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Burmese,  and 


ridge-ornaments  were  topped  with  birds     en(?rafted  much  Of  their  deteil  and 
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arrangement  on  his  own  ideas  of  a 
temple,  and  that  the  cross-like  plan 
was  thus  symbolical.  Our  author, 
too,  again  and  again  remarks  how 
singularly  these  buildings,  especially 
"  the  Ananda,  suggest  strange  me- 
mories of  the  temples  of  southern 


cut  in  profile,  in  every  attitude  of  sleep- 
ing, picking,  stalking,  or  taking  wing." 

The  Burmese  architecture  is  itself 
a  study  :  the  material  is  the  "  kucha 
pukka"  work,  "that  is,  brick  ce- 
mented with  mud  only  ;  "  and  the 
style  is  one  peculiar  and  striking, 
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combining    as    it    does    solidity   of    Catholic  Europe."    Assuredly  in  the 


structure  with  the  beauty  and 
tesqueness  of  detail,  and  being  withal 
religious  and  solemn,  as  well  as  gor- 
geous. The  principle  of  the  construc- 
tion is  "  a  representation  of  the  cave, 
a  favourite  style  of  building  among 
the  Burmese  for  depositing  images, 
and  not  a  wonderful  one  among  vo- 
taries of  a  religion  which  regards  an 
ascetic  life  in  the  wilderness  as  the 
highest  state  for  mortals  in  this 
world."  But  this  is  so  covered  with 
the  forms  and  ornaments  belonging 
to  other  religions  or  other  styles, 
that  the  original  idea,  if  not  lost,  is 
at  any  rate  confused  by  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  exterior,  and 
the  variety  of  designs  superadded 
on  the  gloom  and  coldness  of  the 
cave  idea.  It  would  seem  at  first  to 
have  most  affinity  with  the  Indian  ; 


descriptions  we  recognise  touches  of 
the  Gothic  character  ;  and  ever  and 
anon,  as  we  looked  on  the  pictures, 
so  gorgeous  in  ornamentation,  and 
so  quaint  in  many  of  the  details, 
there  would  float  across  our  vision 
shadows  and  recollections  of  those 
strange  and  long-hidden  temples  in 
Central  America. 

It  is,  however,  unjust,  and  appa- 
rently irrational,  to  be  always  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  art  or  style 
of  a  people  to  some  known  and  re- 
cognised standard  ;  most  of  the  sym- 
bols and  designs  which  are  adopted 
by  man  in  the  expression  of  his  wor- 
ship, are  such  as  are  generally  recog- 
nisable in  some  shape  amid  the  gen- 
erality of  tribes  and  nations,  and 
their  presence  would  argue  nothing 
more  than  the  common  heart  and 
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feelings  which  are  in  man.  It  would 
seem  hard  to  rob  the  Burman  of  the 
glory  which  the  conception  of  these 
structures  must  attach  to  his  age  of 
civilisation,  by  regarding  them  as 
the  copies  and  imitations  of  other 
types  and  other  ideas  than  his  own. 
There  would  seem  no  doubt  that  he 
borrowed  much  of  his  detail  from  the 
Hindoo,  to  whom  he  was  doubtless 
indebted  for  much  also  of  his  cul- 
ture ;  but  the  great  principle  of  the 
construction,  especially  as  it  harmon- 
ises well  with  the  phase  of  Buddh- 
ism which  he  had  accepted  as  his 
religion,  was  doubtless  his  own,  mo- 
dified probably  by  contact,  and  by 
the  traditions  of  the  two  races  from 
whom  he  sprang. 

It  is  much  easier  to  believe  that 
"  the  Burmans  of  those  days  were 
very  different  from  the  Burmans  of 
the  present,"  and  that  the  magnifi- 
cence and  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
these  edifices  were  created  have  died 
away,  than  that  their  designs  were 
due  to  the  skill  of  Christian  mission- 
aries or  foreign  art.  No  one  dreams, 
because  the  Greek  of  to-day  is  not 
the  Greek  of  the  past,  that  the  Par- 
thenon was  therefore  an  importation, 
or  the  production  of  a  stranger  race. 

The  men,  however,  who  could  at- 
tain such  "an  actual  sublimity  of 
architectural  effect,  which  excites 
wonder,  almost  awe,  and  could  leave 
behind  them  such  an  evidence  of 
combined  power  and  exertion,"  must 
have  achieved  a  civilisation  which 
made  them  of  some  importance  in  the 
world's  history,  and  have  left  a  past 
rich  in  records  of  grandeur  and 
achievement.  Some  such  records 
may  yet  be  explored ;  and  if  none 
other  should  exist  than  these  tem- 
ples, they  alone  would  present  a 
store  of  knowledge  and  research  to 
those  who  delight  to  trace  in  man's 
works  the  analogies  of  races,  and  the 
progress  of  nations  and  peoples. 

From  the  city  of  the  past  we  pass 
on  to  the  city  of  the  present,  the  seat 
of  the  Burmese  monarchy,  Amara- 
poora.  This  capital  is  associated 
with  the  destiny  of  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty. It  was  founded  by  a  descen- 
dant of  Alompra,  and  has  since  been, 
with  a  short  interruption,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  race.  The  royalty  of 
Burmah  had  moved  gradually,  era 
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after  era,  up  the  Irawadi,  from  Prome 
to  Pagan,  from  Pagan  to  Panya,  from 
Panya  to  Ava,  from  Ava  to  Amara- 
poora— ever  retreating  from  the  sea, 
ever  holding  by  the  river.  "  This  city 
stands  on  slightly  elevated  ground, 
which  in  the  flood  season  forms  a 
long  peninsula,  communicating  with 
the  mainland  naturally  only  at  the 
northern  end.  Walled  embankments 
and  wooden  bridges,  some  of  them 
of  extraordinary  length,  connect  the 
peninsula  with  the  country  to  the 
eastward,  southward,  and  south- 
westward.  On  the  north-west  side 
runs  a  wide  creek  from  the  Irawadi. 
The  city,  however,  except  in  the 
high  floods,  is  accessible  from  the 
present  main  stream  of  the  river  only 
near  the  extremity  of  the  western 
suburb."  The  city  proper  of  Ama- 
rapoora  is  laid  out  four-square  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  is 
bounded  by  a  defensive  wall  of  brick, 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high, 
with  a  battlemented  parapet.  The 
four  sides  are  each  a  little  short  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  are  exactly  alike, 
excepting  that  at  the  north-west, 
where  the  river  channel  comes  close 
under  the  walls,  the  angle  of  the 
square  has  been  cut  off  obliquely. 
Each  side  has  three  gates  and  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  bastions,  including 
those  through  which  the  gates  are 
cut.  The  palace  occupies  the  centre, 
its  walls  being  laid  symmetrically 
with  those  of  the  city,  and  has  three 
successive  enclosures,  with  a  high 
palisade  of  teak  posts  outside.  "  The 
four-square  city,  with  the  palace  in 
the  centre,  is  the  characteristic  form 
of  the  old  Burman  cities,  and  has 
perhaps  a  mythic  origin."  Within 
the  defences  the  streets  are  laid  put 
parallel  to  the  four  walls,  running 
from  gate  to  gate,  and  cutting  up 
the  city  into  rectangular  blocks. 
The  houses  of  the  princes,  the  minis- 
ters of  state,  and  other  dignitaries, 
generally  occupy  the  areas  within 
the  blocks  into  which  the  rectangu- 
lar streets  divide  the  town.  The 
city  of  the  people  differed  from  the 
city  of  the  state. 

"  There  were  no  brick  buildings  with- 
in the  walls,  except  the  temples,  and  the 
few  in  the  palace.  The  streets  are  very 
wide,  and  in  dry  weather  are  tolerably 
clean.  They  are  always  free  from  the 
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closeness  and  offensive  smells  of  most 
Indian  towns.  There  are,  however,  no 
public  arrangements  or  regulations  for 
street-cleaning,  and  the  dogs  are  the  only 
scavengers.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
drainage,  and  consequently  in  wet  wea- 
ther the  streets  are  deep  in  mire,  and 
some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  are 
absolutely  swamped.  Large  unoccu- 
pied spaces  still  exist  within  the  walls, 
and  the  population  is  nowhere  dense. 
The  great  majority  of  the  houses  are 
mere  bamboo  cottages,  slightly  raised 
from  the  ground  on  posts  along  all  the 
chief  streets.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet  from  the  house-front,  on  each  side, 
runs  a  line  of  posts  and  neat  lattice 
hurdles  or  palings,  which  are  left  white- 
washed. The  posts  are  crowned  with 
plants  in  flower-pots,  and  between  the 
houses  and  the  palings  there  are  often 
a  few  flowering-shrubs.  This  arrange- 
ment is  called  Yaga-mas,  or  king's  fence, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  put  up  whenever 
the  king  is  likely  to  pass,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  crowd  from  encroaching  on 
him  disrespectfully.  Indeed,  they  are 
expected  not  to  stare  on  him,  for  in  Bur- 
mah  the  right  of  a  cat  to  look  on  a  king 
is  not  well  established.  This  lattice- 
fence  gives  a  tidy  appearance  to  the 
streets,  but,  concealing  the  shops  and 
their  contents  (always  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects  of  curiosity  in  a  foreign 
city),  it  destroys  all  picturesque  variety, 
and  gives  the  town  an  aspect  of  mono- 
tony and  depopulation.  The  passages 
of  the  most  frequented  gates  are  fa- 
vourite stations  for  the  stalls  of  the 
staple  articles,  with  the  addition  of  all 
sorts  of  small  wares,  such  as  pan-boxes, 
copper  spoons,  scissors,  little  pictures, 
ear-tubes  of  coloured  glass  and  metal, 
steatite  pencils,  strike-lights,  &c.  Berths 
for  similar  goods  are  ranged  against  the 
corners  of  the  palace  palisade,  and  at  the 
very  gate  of  the  palace  is  the  principal 
mart  for  the  stationers  who  deal  in  the 
para  beiks  (or  black  books)  and  steatite 
pencils,  which  form  the  only  ordinary 
writing  of  the  Burmese  in  their  common 
transactions. ' ' 

A  larger  and  denser  population 
occupies  the  western  suburb,  and 
here  are  the  foreigners,  the  Mussul- 
mans of  India,  the  Chinese,  stray 
Europeans,  and  Armenians,  who  come 
for  trade  and  traffic  ;  and  in  this 
foreign  quarter  brick  houses  are  more 
common,  especially  among  the  Chin- 
ese, with  whom  it  is  a  particular 
vanity.  Amarapoora  represents  the 
present,  as  the  ruins  of  Pagan  may 
record  the  past  of  Burmah.  The  pic- 
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contrast 

betwixt  the  state  quarters  and  the 
residences  of  the  people,  betwixt  the 
richly  decorated  monasteries  and  the 
bamboo  huts,  the  absence  of  inter- 
mediate dwellings,  the  fencing-out 
of  the  commonalty,  the  want  of 
bustle  and  picturesqueness  in  the 
marts,  all  mark  a  stagnation  of  life,  a 
deficiency  of  the  elements  of  progress 
and  the  movement  of  society  which 
would  promise  a  fair  and  hopeful 
future  for  the  kingdom  and  the 
people.  The  State  absorbs  the  whole 
of  note  or  mark,  and  the  commonalty 
sinks  into  the  shade. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  there  was  not  attached 
to  the  mission  some  street  philoso- 
pher,—one  who  had  an  eye  for  man, 
who  had  nought  to  do  with  the 
science  or  the  etiquette  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  who  was  free  to  move  up 
and  down  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
gathering  traits  of  life  and  character. 
From  such  an  one  we  might  have  had 
other  and  perhaps  brighter  views  of 
the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  the 
Burmese  as  a  people. 

The  national  picture  would  be  very 
incomplete  without  the  introduction 
of  the  royalty  and  the  court,  such 
very  chief  elements  in  the  world  of 
Burmah.  They  are  very  fully  and 
elaborately  portrayed  by  our  author. 

The  main  and  ostensible  object  of 
the  mission  was  an  audience  with 
the  sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  treaty  guaranteeing  certain 
privileges. 

After  many  days  of  tiresome  dis- 
cussion, vexatious  delays,  and  wran- 
glings,  as  to  the  etiquette  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  occasion — whether  the 
Governor's  letter  was  to  be  carried 
under  a  canopy,  or  not— whether  the 
members  of  the  mission  were  to  take 
off  their  shoes  at  this  place  or  that — 
trifles  to  us,  but  matters  of  moment 
in  Eastern  intercourse — the  day  for 
the  important  ceremonial  was  fixed. 
The  abode  of  the  Embassy  was  separ- 
ated from  the  city  by  a  lake. 

"  The  passage  of  this  was  rather  a 
brilliant  scene.  The  jolly-boats  of  the 
steamers  led  the  way,  with  the  men  of 
the  84th  ;  the  Governor-General's  letter 
followed  in  the  Zembia's  gig,  with  the 
Company's  jack  flying  at  the  bow;  the 
officers  of  the  mission  in  other  gigs  and 
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cutters  ;  and  a  gilt  war-boat  carrying  the 
envoy  and  the  woons,  with  Burman 
oarsmen  rowing  to  a  wild  chant.  The 
background  of  the  picture  was  formed 
by  the  white  spire  and  pinnacles  of  a 
temple,  with  a  surrounding  grove  of 
noble  cotton-trees  and  tall  palmyras  ; 
the  Burmese  soldiers  of  the  guard  and 
crowds  of  villagers  lining  the  banks  of 
the  lako,  whilst  behind  all  rose  the  mani- 
fold ranges  of  the  Shan  Mountains  .  .  . 
The  route  lay  to  the  western  central 
gate  of  the  city.  For  the  whole  distance 
the  way  was  lined  with  troops.  All  sorts 
of  persons  had  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, peasants,  old  men,  and  boys ;  but 
the  essential  point  was  the  exhibition  of 
a  store  of  muskets.  At  each  cross-street 
stood  elephants  carrying  officers  (as  they 
seemed  to  be) — men  in  gilt  mambrino 
hats  and  mountebank  costumes,  exactly 
like"  the  histrionic  princes  in  the  theatres 
at  Magwe  and  elsewhere,  decked  out 
with  triple  buckram  caps,  and  shoulder- 
lappets,  and  paltry  embroidery.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  carried  green  leaves  or  flowers 
in  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces.  Crowds  of 
spectators,  among  whom  more  than  half 
were  women,  peeped  through  the  white 
lattices  that  line  the  principal  streets,  and 
thronged  in  denser  masses  at  the  cross- 
streets,  all  silent,  or  nearly  so.  .  .  Among 
the  spectators  were  some  comely  women 
and  many  tastefully  dressed,  and  with 
pleasant  sensible  expression,  though 
generally  disfigured  by  a  careworn  as- 
pect, or  by  a  prominently  bad  mouth." 

On  the  procession  was  paraded  half 
round  the  city,  and  then  through 
streets  deluged  with  water,  and  lined 
with  soldiers,  providentially  furnish- 
ed with  little  stools  or  platforms 
of  bamboo,  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
mud  (a  precaution  of  discipline  wor- 
thy of  a  soldier  of  Mahon),  on  through 
the  "  royal  gate  of  the  chosen  ; "  and 
after  another  debate  as  to  skikhoe- 
ing,  and  shoes  or  no  shoes,  to  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  there,  seated 
upon  the  carpet,  with  their  legs 
doubled  up  behind  them,  the  mission 
awaited  to  present  themselves  "at 
the  golden  feet." 

"  The  long  wings  of  this  hall  formed, 
as  it  were,  the  transepts  of  a  cathedral ; 
in  front  of  us  ran  back  a  central  wall 
like  the  choir ;  and  in  the  position  of 
the  aUar  stood  the  throne  under  a  de- 
tached roof,  which,  in  fact,  formed  the 
many-storied  spire  conspicuous  from  all 
Bides  of  the  city.  The  central  space  was 
bounded  by  tall  columns,  lackered  and 
picked  out  in  red  towards  their  bases. 


Other  rows  of  columns  ran  along  the 
transepts.  The  whole,  except  the  red 
bases  of  the  columns,  was  a  blaze  of  gild- 
ing. One  high  step,  and  four  of  less 
size,  ascended  to  the  dais  on  which  stood 
the  throne.  This  was  in  character  ex- 
actly like  the  moi-e  adorned  seats  of 
Guatama  in  the  temples,  and  like  that 
from  which  the  High  Poongyi  preaches. 
Its  form  is  peculiar,  contracting,  by  a 
gradation  of  steps,  from  the  base  up- 
wards to  mid-height,  and  again  expand- 
ing to  the  top.  The  top  of  the  throne 
was  mattressed  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
at  one  side  was  an  elbow-chair  for  the 
king.  A  carved  doorway,  closed  by  gild- 
ed lattice-doors,  led  from  behind  to  the 
top  level  of  the  throne.  The  material 
of  the  throne  was  a  sort  of  mosaic  of 
gold,  silver,  and  mirror-work.  A  few 
small  figures  occupied  niches  in  the  cen- 
tral band.  These  were  said  to  repre- 
sent the  progenitors  of  the  human  race. 
In  front  of  it,  on  the  edge  of  the  steps, 
stood  five  fine-gilded  shafts,  with  small 
gilded  labels  or  scrolls  attached  to  them. 
These  are  also  royal  emblems.  On  each 
side  of  the  dais  were  railed  recesses  like 
pews,  and  along  the  walls,  which  run 
right  and  left  in  rear  of  the  throne, 
were  rows  of  expanded  white  umbrellas, 
fringed  with  muslin  valances.  The  centre 
aisle  in  front  was  occupied  by  a  double 
row  of  young  princes  in  surcoats  of  silver 
and  gold  brocade,  with  gay  silk  putsos. 
Farther  forward,  near  the  steps  of  the 
dais,  and  between  two  pillars  on  our 
right,  the  Ein-she-men,  or  heir,  was  seat- 
ed in  a  sort  of  couch  or  carved  litter, 
scarcely  raised  above  the  ground." 

There  and  thus  sat  the  mission, 
with  the  Governor-General's  letter  on 
a  gilt  stool'before  them,  partaking,  in 
uneasy  and  uncomfortable  attitudes, 
of  refreshments  from  "little  gilt 
stands  containing  trays  of  tobacco, 
pawn  and  Idafet,  or  pickled  tea,  and 
other  curious  confections,  neatly  set 
out  in  golden  cups  or  saucers,'  and 
accompanied  by  water- goblets  and 
gold  drinking -cups,"  which  were 
liberally  handed  around. 

"  At  last  the  king's  approach  was  an- 
nounced by  music,  sounding,  as  it  ap- 
peared, from  some  inner  court  of  the 
palace.  A  body  of  musketeers  entered 
from  the  verandas  in  rear  of  the  throne, 
and,  passing  forward,  took  their  places 
between  the  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  aisle,  kneeling  down  with  their 
muskets  between  their  knees,  and  their 
hands  clasped  before  them  in  attitude 
of  prayer.  As  the  last  man  entered,  the 
golden-lattice  doors  behind  the  throne 
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rolled  back  into  the  wall,  and  the  king 
was  seen  mounting  a  stair  leading  from 
a  chamber  behind  to  the  summit  of  the 
throne.  He  ascended  slowly,  and  as  if 
oppressed  by  weights,  using  his  golden- 
sheathed  sword  as  a  staff  to  assist  his 
steps.  This  is  doubtless  in  some  degree 
royal  etiquette,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  known  that  the  jewelled  coat  worn 
by  his  majesty  actually  weighed  nearly 
one  hundred  pounds !  The  queen  fol- 
lowed close  on  her  husband,  and  after 
assisting  to  hand  in  the  golden  spittoon, 
and  other  appendages  of  a  Burmese 
dignitary,  and  fanning  herself  and  her 
husband  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  one 
of  the  girls  from  behind  brought  a  lighted 
cheroot,  which  was  immediately  placed 
between  the  royal  lips,  finally  took  her 

seat From  the  distance  at 

which  the  king  was  viewed,  he  seemed  a 
portly  man,  having  features  of  a  much 
more  refined  character  than  are  common 
among  his  subjects — exhibiting,  indeed, 
thenational  physiognomy,  but  much  sub- 
dued. His  expression  was  good  and  in- 
telligent, his  hands  delicately  and  finely 
formed.  His  dress  was  a  sort  of  long 
tunic  or  surcoat,  of  a  light-coloured  silk 
apparently,  but  so  thickly  set  with  jew- 
els that  the  fundamental  material  was 
scarcely  discernible.  His  crown  or  cap 
was  a  round  tiara  of  similar  material, 
like  an  Indian  morion,  rising  to  a  peak 
crowned  with  a  spire-like  ornament 
several  inches  high,  and  having  flaps 
or  wings  rising  over  each  ear.  Over  the 
forehead  was  a  gold  plate  or  frontlet ; 
this  crown  is  called  Thara-poo.  The 
queen  was  not  seen  to  such  advantage  ; 
this  was  partly  owing  to  the  character 
of  her  head-dress,  which  would  have 
been  a  very  trying  one  to  any  lady." 

It  would  scarcely  be  justice  to  our 
fair  readers  to  withhold  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  dress  also.  Here  it  is  : — 

"It  was  a  perfectly  close  cap,  cover- 
ing ears  and  hair  entirely,  and  rising 
above  into  a  conical  crest,  strangely 
resembling  in  form  a  rhinoceros  horn, 
with  the  point  curved  forward  into  a 
volute  ;  close  lappets  fell  along  the 
cheeks.  The  rest  of  her  majesty's  dress 
had  rather  an  Elizabethan  character. 
The  sleeves  and  skirt  appeared  to  be 
formed  in  successive  overlapping  scol- 
loped lappets,  and  the  throat  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  collar,  also  scolloped 
or  vandyked,  and  descending  to  the 
waist.  At  the  waist  she  wore  a  sto- 
macher or  breast-plate  of  large  gems. 
Both  cap  and  robe  were  covered  and 
stiffened  with  large  diamonds,  or  what 
appeared  to  be  such."  - 


"  When  the  king  had  fairly  entered, 
all  took  off  their  hats,  and  the  whole 
native  assembly  bowed  their  faces  to 
the  ground,  and  clasped  their  hands  in 
front  of  them.  The  two  rows  of  little 
princes,  who  lay  in  file  before  us,  doubled 
over  one  another  like  fallen  books  on  a 
shelf  ;  and  the  two  atwen-woons  who  sat 
near  us  grovelled  forward  in  their  frog- 
like  attitude  to  a  point  half-way  to  the 
throne,  as  if  to  establish  a  'repeating 
station  '  betwixt  the  king  and  vis.  Some 
eight  or  ten  Brahmins,  in  white  stoles, 
and  white  mitres  encircled  with  gold 
leaves,  then  entered  the  screened  re- 
cesses or  pews  near  the  throne,  and  com- 
menced a  choral  chant  in  the  Sanscrit 
language." 

Then,  after  more  chanting  and 
other  preliminary  ceremonials,  the 
Governor-General's  letter  was  read 
aloud  by  the  "  Receiver  of  the  Royal 
Voice,"  and  the  presents  were  de- 
livered—  looked  at,  wondered  at, 
especially  a  railway  model ;  and  then, 
after  some  regular  official  questions, 
the  royal  departure  took  place,  the 
mission  was  relieved  from  sitting  on 
its  heels,  and  the  reception  was 
over.  This  was  dull  work  enough — 
but  it  was  the  state  visit,  and  eti- 
quette prescribed  its  routine  and 
formalities.  There  were  other  inter- 
views of  a  less  formal  character, 
when  royalty  appeared  in  dishabille, 
divested  of  the  overweights  of  state 
ceremonial;  and  then  the  conversa- 
tion was  more  animated,  and  his 
majesty  displayed  ever  therein  an  in- 
telligence and  knowledge,  after  his 
own  kind,  and  a  degree  of  specula- 
tion and  research,  which  would  not 
have  shamed  many  of  his  European 
compeers.  Religion,  science,  govern- 
ment, all  were  in  turn  subjects  of 
discussion ;  to  this  followed  inter- 
views with  the  Ein-she-men  and  the 
great  officials,  all  shadows  of  the 
royal  one.  In  the  official  ones  there 
seemed  some  jollity,  and  an  oppres- 
sive series  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
consumption  of  pickled  tea.  We 
could  sympathise  with  their  labours 
in  undergoing  the  multiplicity  of 
breakfasts  and  desserts,  for  we  once 
ourselves  remember  pressing  our  hos- 
pitable intents  on  a  party  of  foreign- 
ers, and  being  suddenly  pulled  back 
by  an  old  sea-captain,  who  hissed 
with  stage  whisper  in  our  ears,  "  For 
God's  sake  don  t  stuff  these  fellows 
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any  more;  this  is  the  fourth  time 
they  have  lunched,  they  have  three 
more  to  get  through,  and  then  they 
dine  at  half -past  six."  We  saw 
them  sup,  and  only  hope  that  our 
Embassy  addressed  themselves  to 
their  task  as  kindly,  and  with  such 
good  appetite,  followed  apparently 
by  good  digestion. 

One    official   deserves    particular 
note — the  Lord  White  Elephant,  a 
great  minister  of  state.    A  wag  of 
our  acquaintance,  when  asked  what 
he  would  most  like  to  be,  answered 
— "  A  board — for  then  there  is  always 
good  picking,  good  pay,  and  no  re- 
sponsibility."  According  to  this  rule, 
the  Lord  White  Elephant  would  be 
an  enviable  personage — great  state, 
nothing  to  do,  and  a  territory  to  eat. 
How  would  Punch's  fat  boy,  who 
rather  envied  the  destiny  of  the  fat 
pig,  have  longed  for  a  transmigration 
into  the  White  Elephant  existence  ! 
This  functionary  has  a  palace    or 
state  apartment,  with  an  humbler 
everyday  residence,  and  "  sheds   for 
the  vulgar  herd  of  the  same  species, 
and   brick  godowns    in  which  the 
state  carriages  and  golden  litters  are 
stowed  away."    "  The  present  White 
Elephant  has  occupied  his  post  for  at 
least  fifty  years."    "He  is  a  very 
large  one,  close  upon  ten  feet  high, 
with  as  noble  a  head  and   pair  of 
tusks  as  I  have  ever  seen;  but  he 
is  long-bodied  and  lanky,  and  not 
otherwise  well  made.    He  is  a  regu- 
lar "  estate  of  the  realm,"  having  a 
woon  or  minister  of  his  own,  four 
gold  umbrellas — the  white  umbrellas 
which  are  peculiar  to  royalty — with 
a  suite  of  attendants  said  to  be  thirty 
in  number."     Like  many  other  sine- 
curists  and  "  estates  of  the  realm,"  he 
does  not  seem  to  nourish  much  under 
his  dignities,  but  would  doubtless  be 
a  happier  elephant  if  he  could  ex- 
change his  palace  and  his  umbrellas 
for  coverts,  forests,  and  overhanging 
trees.     The  possession  of  a  white 
elephant  is  a  sort  of  ensign  of  uni- 
versal sovereignty,  and  the  discovery 
of  one  is  hailed  as  a  good  and  happy 
omen  for  a   reign.      The   slightest 
blemish,  however — a  few  black  hairs 
in  the  tail,  or  some  such  matter — at 
once  mars  its  claims  to  sanctity.  'Tis 
well  that  all  the  other  great  officers 
of  state  are  not  chosen  with  the  same 


fastidiousness.  Fancy  a  white-stick 
or  a  gold-stick  being  rejected  for  red 
hair  or  crooked  legs  ! 

The  palace  and  the  bamboo  hut, 
what  a  contrast  do  they  present ! 
and  there  is  little  save  woons 
and  white  elephants  betwixt  them. 
It  is  the  old  storv  of  the  one  ab- 
sorbing the  wealth,  the  splendour, 
the  resources  of  a  country,  and 
leaving  around  a  waste  of  dreary 
poverty,  squalidness,  and  apathy. 
The  corn  in  one  heap,  the  husks 
scattered  all  around— such  as  Bur- 
mah  is,  spite  of  all  that  is  said, 
such  it  must  ever  have  been,  in  a 
degree,  in  this  respect.  Amarapoora 
may  not  vie  with  the  relics  of  Pa- 
gan ;  but  when  we  read  of  its  palaces, 
its  monasteries — richer  in  art  even 
than  those  of  ancient  times — and  re- 
flect that  it  is  the  capital  of  a  new 
dynasty,  a  new  city,  raised  and 
created  amid  the  difficulties  and 
trials  of  intestine  struggles  and  for- 
eign wars,  we  cannot  believe  that 
there  has  been  any  great  falling-off 
in  the  royal  finances  or  in  native  art ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  or 
traditions  of  the  race  to  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  relations  of  people 
and  sovereign,  the  difference  be- 
twixt state  and  commonalty,  bam- 
boo hut  and  palace,  were  ever  other 
than  they  are  now.  The  extent  of 
the  sovereignty  was  wider,  the  splen- 
dour of  courts  and  cities  perhaps 
greater  and  more  gorgeous,  but  we 
doubt,  from  what  is  seen  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  what  known  of  the  past,  whe- 
ther the  men  of  the  land,  the  real 
strength  of  a  nation,  were  ever  more 
than  dwellers  in  bamboo  huts,  and 
spectators  of  pues.  The  strength  of 
a  nation,  diffused  through  classes, 
would  have  shown  itself  in  greater 
national  efforts,  in  more  vigorous 
stands  for  independence.  Kings  and 
kings'  coffers  may  create  national 
works,  but  it  is  only  a  people  natu- 
ralised and  bound  to  the  State  who 
can  raise  a  national  destiny. 

The  mission  failed  in  its  purpose 
of  a  treaty.  That  seems  to  us  but 
little  matter.  The  great  object  was 
evidently  the  gathering  and  collect- 
ing information  and  details  of  the 
country  and  its  people.  This  was 
done  as  thoroughly  as  the  time  and 
opportunities  permitted.  We  have 
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quoted  purposely  from  the  parts 
which  throw  out  the  salient  points 
of  the  national  characteristics  and 
conditions, — the  amusements  of  the 
people — the  monuments  of  the  past — 
the  present  as  it  appears  in  the  mo- 
dern city — the  state  and  forms  of 
royalty,  and  the  architecture  as  it  re- 
flects the  genius  of  the  people.  Many 
lighter  and  more  amusing  scenes 
might  have  been  selected,  tut  these 
would  not  have  shown  the  charac- 
ter and  principle  of  the  book,  which 
were  eminently  useful  and  informing. 
The  concluding  chapters  contain  a 
summary  of  the  geography,  religion, 
statistics,  and  government  of  the 
country,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work. 

The  government  would  appear  to 
be  a  pure  despotism,  aided  and 
carried  out  by  a  high  court  or  coun- 
cil, composed  of  the  Woongyis,  or 
principal  ministers  of  state. 

*  Four  appears  to  be  the  normal 
number  of  woongyis,  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  distribution  of  de- 
partments of  business  among  them,  but 
deliberate  together  at  the  Hlwot-dau, 
on  whatever  is  brought  before  the  body. 
Their  decisions,  when  confirmed  by  the 
king,  become  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
atwen-woons  or  household  ministers,  also 
four  in  number,  are  intrusted  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  palace  and  the  realm, 
and  the  business  of  the  royal  monopolies. 
The  woongyis  are  generally  designated 
by  the  title  of  office,  or  by  a  sort  of 
peerage  title  derived  from  the  township 
or  district  which  they  eat." 

These  and  their  confederates,  the 
atwen-woons,  administer  the  law 
and  the  State,  and  apparently  con- 
stitute the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
As  far  as  we  can  gather,  there  is  no 
hereditary  rank,  no  middle  class,  no 
power,  no  estate  standing  between 
the  crown  and  its  functionaries  and 
the  people.  The  military  state  of 
Burmah  is  very  low — contemptible 
indeed.  The  King  of  Ava  has  no 
magazines  or  munitions  of  war,  so 
called ;  and  though  the  life  of  every 
subject  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  king, 
and  every  male  is  liable  to  serve  as 
a  soldier  whenever  he  is  called  upon, 
the  strength  of  a  Burmese  force  must 
depend  not  on  the  amount  of  the 
population,  but  on  the  number  the 


king  can  feed  in  a  collected  state, 
and  on  the  number  of  muskets. 

The  army  is  supplied  by  contin- 
gents provided  by  provinces  and 
districts,  and  has  besides  a  more  per- 
manent force  on  duty  at  the  capital, 
and  believed  to  amount  to  about  ten 
thousand  men.  This  force,  however, 
as  has  been  amply  proved,  is  deficient 
in  military  character,  organisation, 
and  resources. 

"It  appears  to  be  allowed  that 
Buddhist  worship  and  the  monastic 
discipline  are  preserved  in  Burmah 
with  greater  purity  than  in  any  other 
country,  the  former  less  mixed  with 
the  service  of  intruding  divinities, 
and  the  latter  less  stained  with  the 
habitual  breach  of  obligations  either 
of  poverty  or  continence.  The  ethics 
of  their  Buddhism,  with  many  puer- 
ilities, free  as  they  are  from  the 
warp  of  caste,  appear  to  be  much 
purer  than  those  of  Brahminism,  and 
here  and  there  among  them  maxims 
are  seen  of  a  startling  thoroughness 
that  remind  one  of  the  penetrating 
precepts  of  Holy  Writ."  The  mo- 
nastic state  is  carried  here  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  Asiatic 
country  perhaps,  and  is  considered 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
perfection  and  bliss.  "  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  monks  in  Burmah,  too, 
maintains,  I  believe,  a  respectable 
level.  Yet  the  moral  system  has  had 
little  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
people.  No  point,  at  least,  is  more 
prominent  in  that  system  than  ten- 
derness of  life.  Yet  in  no  country 
probably  (unless  in  semi-Buddhist 
China)  has  human  life  been  more 
recklessly  and  cruelly  sacrificed, 
whether  in  punishment  of  crime,  or 
in  judicial  and  private  murder." 
The  geographical  description  has  al- 
ready been  given;  its  commercial 
capabilities  would  not  appear  to  be 
many  or  considerable,  but  yet  such 
as  have  hitherto  been  very  incom- 
pletely developed.  The  resources 
of  the  country,  varying,  as  it  does, 
in  its  climate  and  population,  are 
doubtless  vast,  and  such  as,  under 
other  sway  and  other  circumstances, 
might  be  made  more  advantageous 
to  human  life  and  national  prosper- 
ity. A  sparse  population  of  two 
millions  spread  over  such  an  extent 
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of  territory,  would  in  itself  indicate 
all  the  wants  of  government  and  de- 
fects of  civilisation.  All  the  deduc- 
tions— all  the  conclusions,  though 
not  expressed— lead  to  the  conviction 
that  the  country  and  people,  as  they 
exist  now,  do  not  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  progress  within  themselves 
— that  they  require  for  their  advance- 
ment and  development  a  stronger 
impulse  and  more  energetic  govern- 
ing force.  All  point  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  Peepul  tree.  Yet 
shall  we  ever  again  devote  national 
rights  and  independence  to  theories  of 
government  and  civilisation  1  or  shall 
we  not  rather  pause  until  the  will 
of  a  people,  rather  than  the  necessi- 
ties of  polity,  invite  our  dominion  ? 
Burmah  would,  from  its  condition 
and  position,  say,  Come,  take  us, 
govern  and  civilise  us.  India,  with 
its  experiences,  says,  "  Stay  thine 
hand  until  events  are  ripe  —  until 
empire  be  no  injury,  no  polity,  but 
a  benevolence  and  a  blessing." 

Thus  must  we  quit  the  book  and  its 
subject,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
value  of  its  information,  and  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  its  object  has 
been  carried  out,  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  lightness  and  attraction.  There  has 
been  one  aim  systematically  adopted 
and  adhered  to— that  of  collecting 
and  publishing  a  knowledge  of  Bur- 
mah and  its  inhabitants;  and  this 
has  been  done  by  plans,  maps,  illus- 
trations, and  a  carefully-compiled 
letterpress,  which  establish  the  topo- 
graphy, illustrate  the  architectural 
remains,  and  delineate  the  features 
of  the  country,  with  a  correctness, 
vividness,  and  particularity  of  detail, 
which  will  make  this,  hereafter,  a 
text-book  for  politicians,  archaeolo- 
gists, philosophers,  and  explorers. 
The  man  who  makes  one  blade  of 
wheat  grow  where  one  never  grew 
before,  confers,  it  is  said,  a  benefit  on 


the  world ;  and  surely  he  who  sets 
before  us  in  light  and  knowledge  one 
particular  nation,  however  unim- 
portant it  may  be  in  the  economies 
of  peoples,  has  done  something  for 
mankind  —  something  which  shall 
aid  us  in  knowing  and  communing 
with  one  another.  This  our  author 
has  done.  He  cannot  or  may  not 
expect  that  his  costly  volume  will 
lie  on  the  lap  of  railway  travellers, 
or  that  his  leaves  will  be  turned  over 
by  the  fair  fingers  of  sea-side  visit- 
ants ;  but  when  the  governors  of  his 
nation  seek  for  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  the  country  he  describes, 
or  when  savants  and  philosophers 
seek  for  facts  on  the  characteristics 
and  analogies  of  the  race  of  whose 
past  and  present  he  treats,  they  will 
recur  to  him  as  their  authority  and 
councillor.  This  appreciation  may 
not  be  so  sweet  or  so  ready  as  popu- 
larity, but  it  is  more  solid,  more 
enduring ;  and  he  who  has  been 
capable  of  so  much  labour  and  re- 
search will  also  be  capable  of  wait- 
ing for  his  reward. 

Whilst,  however,  giving  all  due 
honour  to  those  who  thus  creditably 
fulfilled  the  mission  intrusted  to 
them,  it  were  unjust  not  to  pay  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  energy  and 
wisdom  of  the  mind  which  planned 
and  sent  it  forth.  It  would  be  well 
for  us  and  our  policy  were  all  rulers 
to  follow  the  system  then  adopted 
by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  to  make  the 
missions  of  diplomacy  and  etiquette 
instrumental  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  of  a  people,  and  the 
advancement  of  science.  Such  a 
system  must  be  ever  of  incalculable 
gain  to  a  governing  power,  and  to 
the  general  interests  of  mankind; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  future 
missions  may  be  conducted  on  a 
principle  so  worthy  of  a  civilised 
nation. 
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A   CRUISE  IN  JAPANESE  WATEES.— PART  II. 


CHAPTER   III. 


PASSING  showers  of  rain,  which  set 
in  towards  evening,  did  not  deter  the 
officers  and  many  of  the  Earl  of  El- 
gin's staff  from  visiting  Decima  and 
Nangasaki.*  They  returned  in  a 
perfect  state  of  delight  with  the 
cleanliness  and  order  of  the  towns, 
the  civility  of  the  people,  and  better 
still,  the  absence  of  all  those  unmen- 
tionable smells  which  haunt  the  visit- 
or on  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  China.  About  sundown 
the  boom  of  three  heavy  guns  twice 
repeated  rolled  from  seaward  over  the 
hills  around  our  anchorage  ;  present- 
ly the  same  sounds  came  apparently 
from  some  nearer  point — the  battery 
above  the  town  next  took  up  the 
tune,  and  then  the  reports  were  heard 
again  and  again,  until  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. When  we  inquired  what  all 
this  noise  was  about,  a  Japanese  in- 
terpreter informed  us  that  two  Euro- 
pean sail  had  appeared  in  sight  of  the 
look-outs,  and  that  these  guns  were 
signalising  the  fact  throughout  the 
interior  up  to  Miaco,  where  the 
spiritual  Emperor  resides.  Their 
method,  in  the  absence  of  electricity, 
is  a  rapid  mode  of  signalising,  but  the 
expense  must  be  enormous,  and  can 
only  be  '  supported  by  a  naturally 
thrifty  government,  through  exces- 
sive jealousy  and  anxiety  to  know  of 
the  movements  of  Europeans.  Next 
day  the  arrival  of  the  naval  Comm  an  d- 
er-in-Chief,  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  in 
the  "  Calcutta,"  towed  by  the  "  In- 
flexible," Captain  Brooker,  proved 
that  the  Japanese  look-out  men's  eyes 
were  as  correct  as  they  were  keen. 

It  was  early  morning  when  we 
landed  at  Decima;  and  injustice  to 
the  Dutch  residents,  whose  post-pran- 
dial somnolence  we  have  already 
mentioned,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
they  had  risen  with  the  lark,  as  men 
should  who  dine  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  zenith.  Decima,  the  foreign 
quarter  of  Nangasaki,  is  an  island, 


and  dear  old  Ksempfer,  the  most 
charming  of  old  Dutch  writers  upon 
Japan,  compares  it  in  form  to  an  out- 
spread fan  without  a  handle.  Its 
length  cannot  be  much  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  yards,  and  the* 
settlement  consists  of  one  street  of 
that  extent,  intersected  at  its  centre 
by  a  short  one  leading  to  the  only 
bridge  which  spans  the  canal  that 
separates  the  once  hated  Christians 
from  the  good  folks  of  Nangasaki. 
Along  this  street  are  the  houses  of 
the  Dutch  residents,  and  their  Japan- 
ese agents  and  retainers,  besides  a 
number  of  native  stores  filled  with 
articles  of  Japanese  manufacture,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Dutch 
Bazaar.  Decima  and  the  residents 
were  all  awake  and  stirring ;  a  few 
porters  were  carrying  bales  of  im- 
ported produce  ;  a  store  here  and  there 
was  open,  and  boxes  or  packages  were 
being  tumbled  about  as  if  some  com- 
mercial movement  was  taking  place  ; 
but  Decima,  wide  awake  and  stirring, 
had  none  of  the  rush  and  throb  of  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  such  as  we  had  seen 
at  the  ports  of  China  frequented  by 
European  merchants.  How  changed 
the  scene  will  be  (one  involuntarily 
exclaimed)  a  few  years  hence,  when 
Cockney,  Scot,  and  New-Yorker  shall 
be  competing  who  can  make  money 
fastest,  or  be  the  quickest  to  improve 
the  Japanese  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 
Whatever  the  future  "  Decima"  may 
be,  Decima  as  we  found  it  was  a  so- 
lemn-looking, weird-like  place  —  it 
seemed  as  if  it  bore  the  impress  of  its 
past  strange  history,  and  as  if  haunt- 
ed by  the  memory  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutchmen  whose  jail  it  had 
been.  It  quietly  said  to  you,  "  Yes  ! 
here  the  contemned  Pagan,  as  you,  in 
your  self-conceit,  oh  Christian,  are 
pleased  to  call  him,  crushed  and  ex- 
terminated the  professors  and  believ- 
ers in  your  faith,  and  tempted  with 
gold  these  poor  Dutchmen  to  commit 


*  We  have  preferred  to  spell  Nangasaki  thus,  because  the  g  in  Japan  is  usually 
pronounced  like  ng. 
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apostasy,  and  for  its  sake  they  did 
it ! "  Even  the  very  stones  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  depths  of  degradation 
nations  will  stoop  to,  to  preserve  some 
base  commercial  or  political  advant- 
age ;  and  without  any  wish  to  throw 
stones  at  our  Protestant  neighbours, 
it  would  be  well  if  all  the  reclama- 
tions against  the  Dutch  in  Japan,  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  could  be 
gainsaid.  Could  one  forget,  stand- 
ing on  Decima,  their  torturing  the 
Christians  instead  of  merely  expelling 
them  the  country,  one's  sympathies 
would  all  be  with  the  Japanese. 

What  could  be  more  noble,  more 
self-denying  and  energetic,  than  the 
course  they  pursued,  when  they  found 
their  independence  as  a  free  State 
was  imperilled  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Romish  faith  of  those  days  1  The 
Portuguese  found  the  Japanese  mer- 
chants trading  to  every  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  they  had  from  the 
earliest  times  been  in  intimate  com- 
mercial relation  with  China,  some- 
times dependent  upon  her,  at  other 
times  fiercely  assailing  her.  Their 
country  could  not  produce  many  of 
the  luxuries,  hardly  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  necessity  as  well  as  inte- 
rest urged  the  Japanese  merchant,  in 
his  frail  bark,  to  very  distant  ports. 
Yet  when  it  was  deemed  requisite 
by  their  Emperor,  the  sacrifice  was 
made  —  all  foreign  trade  ceased  — 
Japan  recoiled  from  connection  with 
every  nation,  and  by  dint  of  great 
exertions,  not  only  vigorously  carried 
out  this  system,  but,  judging  by  the 
present  happy  and  contented  condition 
of  her  people,  has  had  no  reason  to 
regret  it.  "  Not  a  Christian  shall  re- 
main in  Japan,"  said  the  edict ;  and 
it  was  a  sort  of  compromise  when  the 
Emperor  Yeye  Mitsu,  after  driving 
the  priests  from  his  dominions,  put- 
ting their  converts  to  death  and  expel- 
ling the  Spaniards,  caused  a  heap  of 
rubbish  to  be  piled  up  in  shoal-water 
off  the  town  of  Nangasaki,  and  in 
1635  ordered  the  Portuguese  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  that,  the  present 
Decima.  Before  this  time  these  for- 
eigners had  been  at  liberty  to  wander 
about  and  establish  themselves  where 
they  pleased  on  the  shores  of  Kiu-Siu. 
On  Decima  the  Portuguese  remained 
a  short  time,  subjected  to  every  de- 
gradation, instigated,  they  declared, 
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in  a  great  measure  by  the  Dutch, 
who  then  were  located  at  Firando. 
First  their  wives  and  children  were 
banished  to  Macao  ;  then  they  were 
compelled  to  abstain  from  the  public 
services  of  their  Church ;  and,  lastly, 
they  were  ordered  to  tread  upon  the 
emblem  of  their  faith.  Instead  of 
fleeing  the  country,  they  raised  a 
rebellion ;  and  under  the  bloody 
ruins  of  Simbarra,  a  city  a  short 
distance  to  the  southward,  the  Por- 
tuguese, their  converts,  and  priests, 
found  a  common  grave ;  the  Dutch 
assisting  in  what  the  Church  of  Rome 
dignifies  with  the  title  of  martyrdom, 
but  which  was  nothing  more  than 
the  bloody  penalty  of  a  religious  in- 
surrection. This  happened  in  1640. 
Two  short  years  afterwards,  the 
Dutch,  at  Firando  (for  we  English 
had  voluntarily  withdrawn^  in  con- 
sequence of  difficulties  arising  from 
the  Great  Rebellion,  and  other 
causes),  were  peremptorily  ordered 
to  quit  their  factory,  to  erase  the 
date  of  its  erection  from  the  portals, 
and  proceed  to  Decima.  "You  will 
cease  to  observe  the  Sabbath,"  said 
the  mandate ;  "  and  on  all  other 
points  be  guided  by  the  instructions 
you  will  receive  from  the  Lords  of 
Firando  !"  The  poor  Dutchmen  went 
tamely  to  their  jail ;  and  though  the 
most  enterprising  seamen  of  that 
day — though  their  stout  burghers 
had  shaken  off  the  strong  grip  of 
Spain— still  Japanese  gold  kobangs, 
and  Japanese  copper  bars,  reconciled 
them  to  the  contumely  they  must 
endure,  if  they  desired  to  share  in 
those  good  things  ;  and  they  bore  it 
with  all  the  phlegm  and  patience  of 
their  race  for  two  centuries.  And 
now,  when  Americans,  Russians,  and 
British,  have  come  to  awaken  them 
and  their  jailers  up  to  the  necessities 
and  obligations  of  1858,  they  have 
roused  up,  looking  rather  cross,  as  if 
we  had  mu  ch  better  have  let  things  be. 
The  sun,  however,  was  rising  too 
fast  over  the  Peak  of  Hi-kosan 
(giving  already  an  earnest  of  a  con- 
siderably hot  day),  for  us  to  stand 
longer  ruminating  on  the  past  or 
present  of  Decima. 

Wood  enters  largely  into  the  con- 
struction of  all  Japanese  dwellings  ; 
those  in  Decima  are  no  exception  to 
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the  rule  ;  but  the  European  houses, 
though  probably  very  comfortable, 
are,  without  exception,  formed  on  the 
ugliest  models  Holland  ever  produced. 
I  need  not  describe  them.  The  cot- 
tages in  a  box  of  Nuremberg  wooden 
toys  represent  them  exactly ;  small 
black  cubes  of  wood,  four  white  win- 
dows in  front,  as  many  behind,  and 
a  red  door.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the 
credit  of  the  taste  of  the  natives  re- 
sident in  Decima,  that  they  appear 
in  no  way  to  have  copied  the  Dutch 
mode  of  house-building,  but  have  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  their  own  ideas  of 
the  comfortable — which  seemed  to  be 
comprised  under  the  two  sound  con- 
ditions of  good  ventilation  and  plenty 
of  light. 

A  Japanese  house  consists  of  a 
ground -floor  and  top -story.  The 
front  and  back  of  the  basement  can 
be  removed  at  pleasure,  leaving  it 
quite  open,  through  the  premises,  for 
air  and  light,  except  where  the  posts 
supporting  the  first  floor  intervene. 
Usually,  the  front  panels  only  are 
removed  during  the  daytime,  and  the 
back  panels,  formed  of  a  light,  grace- 
ful, wood  framework,  covered  with 
translucent  paper,  are  left  to  screen 
the  cooking  departments  and  back 
premises.  The  floor  of  the  basement 
is  raised  about  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  is  neatly 
boarded,  and  then  laid  over  with  a 
series  of  stuffed  grass  mats,  on  which 
the  inmates  walk,  sit,  feed,  and  sleep. 
If  it  is  a  shop,  the  arrangements  are 
still  the  same,  except  that  the  boxes 
or  drawers  containing  the  goods  are 
arranged  on  shelves  on  either  side, 
and  the  merchant  and  purchasers  in 
their  socks — for  all  shoes  and  boots 
are  carefully  put  off  on  these  mats — 
sit  on  the  floor  to  discuss  prices  and 
qualities.  The  story  overhead  serves 
as  a  place  of  abode  for  their  wives 
and  families,  and  those  we  visited  are 
in  height,  and  ventilation,  and  clean- 
liness, vastly  superior  to  the  majority 
of  up-stairs  rooms  in  the  East. 

There  was  hardly  a  house  in  Nan- 
gasaki  that  had  not  some  sort  of  gar- 
den attached  to  it,  and  all  were  well 
and  tastefully  kept ;  but  the  most 
striking  thing  in  this  city  (and  it  was 
generally  observed  by  all  of  us  in  Ja- 
pan), was  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  looked  happy  and  contented ! 
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There  was  an  exception  to  the  rule — 
a  number  of  unfortunate  solemnities 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  gateway 
leading  from  Decima  to  Nangasaki ; 
and  they  were  evidently  bored  to 
death.  Poor  scribes  !  they  had  to 
keep  notes  of  everything,  animate 
and  inanimate,  that  went  in  or  out 
of  that  solitary  outlet  to  Japan  ! 
Every  one  else  met  us  with  a  friendly 
smile,  or  a  good-natured  look  of 
amazement,  at  either  our  brilliant 
buttons,  our  shining  boots,  or  some 
other  phenomenon  exhibited  in  the 
gorgeous  attire  of  a  British  naval 
officer.  The  labouring  portion  of  the 
male  population  decidedly  took  little 
anxious  care  for  their  raiment — a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  a  yard  long  and 
six  inches  wide,  constituting  their 
general  attire ;  and  many  of  the 
children  might  have  just  escaped 
from  Eden,  so  innocent  were  they  of 
any  clothing.  Laughing  and  coaxing, 
they  came  unhesitatingly  up  to  us, 
begging,  in  their  naturally  pretty 
way,  for  buttons,  "  Cassi  button?" 
"  Cassi  button  ?"  It  was  irresistible, 
and  we  gave  all  we  could  spare  ;  but 
what  those  little  urchins  are  going  to 
do  with  buttons,  seeing  they  had 
neither  rag  nor  ornament  upon  them, 
is  a  puzzle  to  us.  The  grown-up 
women  were  modestly  attired  in  dark- 
coloured  garments,  their  beautiful 
hair  neatly  dressed,  and,  but  that 
their  nails  were  dyed,  there  was  a 
general  appearance  of  beauty  about 
them,  combined  with  much  grace  in 
the  figures  of  the  younger  ones.  The 
Japanese  officials  and  gentry  were 
very  well  dressed,  and  in  their  attire 
displayed  considerable  dandyism,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fashion.  But 
in  their  dress,  as  well  as  in  their 
houses,  in  Japan,  we  noticed  the  pre- 
valence of  quiet,  indeed  sombre  col- 
ours, and  the  absence  of  that  vulgar 
colouring  and  tinsel- work  so  common 
in  China.  Here  the  out-door  dress 
of  the  ladies,  and  that  of  the  poor 
girls  at  the  tea-gardens,  and  the  wives 
of  the  tradespeople,  was  quiet  in 
colour,  however  fine  the  texture 
might  be  ;  and  amongst  the  official 
dresses  of  the  officers,  black,  dark 
blue,  and  black  and  white  patterns, 
were  the  most  general.  Their  houses 
and  temples  are  likewise  painted  less 
gaudily  than  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
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and  there  was  far  less  gilding  about 
them.  This  peculiarity  in  Japanese 
taste  was  one  of  the  first  impressions 
received  on  our  visiting  Japan,  and, 
like  many  first  impressions,  proved 
to  be  correct. 

We  found  the  Dutch  bazaar  at 
Decima  filled  with  porcelain  and 
lacker -ware  in  a  thousand  tasteful 
forms  ;  we  had  fancied  ourselves  per- 
fectly blase  about  all  "curiosities," 
but  such  impenetrability  gave  way 
rapidly  with  the  temptation  before 
us.  The  first  feeling  was  a  desire  to 
buy  up  everything,  where  all  was  so 
pretty.  Tables,  curiously  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl — representations  of 
birds  and  animals,  which  our  papier- 
mache'  manufacturers,  or  those  of 
France,  would  give  anything  to  be 
able  to  imitate — cabinets,  on  which 
golden  fish  or  tortoise  stood  out  in 
most  truthful  relief— wonderful  little 
gems  in  ivory,  bone,  or  wood,  fifty 
times  more  replete  with  originality, 
skill,  and  wit  than  anything  China 
ever  produced — porcelain  so  delicate, 
that  you  were  almost  afraid  to  touch 
it — in  short,  a  child  in  a  pastry-cook's 
shop  never  ran  from  sweet  to  sweet 
more  perplexed  to  know  which  to 
invest  in,  than  we  that  morning  in 
Decima  bazaar ! 

We  were  fast  approaching  the  bot- 
tom of  a  very  modest  purse,  and,  in 
exultation  at  our  purchases,  remark- 
ing to  a  Dutch  understrapper,  who 
happened  to  be  near,  that  the  articles 
were  most  beautiful.  "  Most  beauti- 
fuls,"  he  repeated;  "the  Dotch  ba- 
zaar has  all  the  beautifuls  things — 
you  will  find  noting  in  the  Roshian 
bazaar."  Here  he  smiled  with  su- 
preme contempt — did  this  inhabitant 
of  Decima,  adding  scornfully,  "  Ro- 
shian bazaar  !  there  is  notings  beau- 
tifuls in  that  bazaar." 

We  instantly  resolved  to  go  there 
(so  naturally  perverse  is  man),  but 
inquired  of  our  friend,  whether  the 
bazaar  to  which  he  alluded  was  for 
the  sale  of  Russian  produce  or  manu- 
facture 1 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  my  scornful  Hol- 
lander ;  "  they  have  notings  Roshian 
in  it  —  only  they  frightened  the 
Japanese,  to  make  them  open  an- 
other place  in  which  tings  might  be 
bought,  and  had  it  called  a  Roshian 
bazaar." 
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"  They  have  been  much  about  Ja- 
pan of  late  ?"  I  remarked. 

"  Yah  !  very  moch,  and  more  by- 
and-by."  Then  he  wagged  his  head 
and  sighed,  evidently  seeing  sad  days 
in  store  for  Japan  and  Dutch  mer- 
chants at  Decima. 

Why  is  it,  we  thought,  as  we  hur- 
ried off  into  Nangasaki,  that  Russia 
is  always  thus  the  bete  noir  of  every 
man,  except  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
Moray  ? 

Through  a  gateway  we  entered  the 
Russian  bazaar  ;  it  was  situated  close 
to  the  water-side,  and  consisted  of 
an  enclosed  quadrangle,  about  an  acre 
in  extent,having  on  three  sides  booths, 
in  which  a  profusion  of  articles  were 
exhibited  for  sale— much  of  the  same 
sort  we  had  seen  in  Decima,  but  per- 
haps not  quite  so  good,though  in  great- 
er variety.  A  rush  of  officers  from  the 
men-of-war  in  port  now  took  place — 
each  stall  was  speedily  besieged  with 
eager  faces ;  and  eager  voices,  in  good 
round  Saxon,  were  clamouring  to 
know  the  price  of  everything,  and 
to  be  served  immediately.  The  Ja- 
panese tradesmen  showed  wonderful 
self-possession  and  commercial  acu- 
men, under  this  sudden  onslaught  of 
purchasers.  A  Chinaman  would  have 
sat  down  sulkily,  smoked  his  pipe, 
and  given  short  answers  to  be  rid  of 
such  a  crowd  of  purchasers.  The 
Japanese  called  for  more  aid,  and  then 
briskly  rushed  about  the  booth,  giv- 
ing information,  praised  his  wares, 
packed  up  and  despatched  his  goods 
expeditiously,aud  laughed  and  smiled 
all  the  while,  as  if  the  whole  thing 
was  an  admirable  joke.  They  were 
quite  as  ready  to  sell  as  we  were  to 
buy,  and  showed  a  degree  of  handi- 
ness,  intelligence,  and  good  arrange- 
ment, which  augured  well  for  their 
management  of  commercial  transac- 
tions upon  a  more  extensive  scale. 

By  the  old  laws  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  the  exportation  of  their  cur- 
rency, whether  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
is  strictly  prohibited,  and  to  insure 
it,  no  European  is  allowed  to  possess 
native  coin.  The  difficulty,  therefore, 
of  purchasing  would  be  great  upon 
that  ground  alone;  but  in  addition 
to  this  rule,  another  exists,  by  which 
the  natives  are  forbidden  to  receive 
our  coins  either.  For  a  while,  it 
seemed  there  must  be  a  dead-lock  in 
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the  market ;  but  it  was  explained  to 
us  that  a  government  bank  existed 
in  the  bazaar,  where  we  could  obtain 
paper  currency  (available  only  in 
Nangasaki)  in  exchange  for  our  dol- 
lars. From  that  bank  we  came  out 
with  bundles  of  very  simple-looking 
strips  of  card-board  covered  with 
cabalistic  signs,  indicative  of  their 
value,  in  lieu  of  the  silver  we  had 
given — a  favour  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment charged  us  six  per  cent ! 
With  these  Japanese  bank-notes  we 
paid  the  tradesmen,  whom  no  amount 
of  persuasion  could  induce  to  receive 
silver  ;  and  they  again,  poor  fellows, 
had  to  present  them  at  the  bank,  and 
receive  the  amount  in  the  metallic 
currency  of  the  country,  paying  of 
course  a  handsome  tax  for  the  honour 
of  selling  to  the  foreigners.  Apart 
from  this  little  restriction  upon  the 
exchange,  there  was,  however,  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  purchases;  and  it 
was  very  remarkable  that  in  this 
country,  which  for  two  centuries  had 
declared  that  it  required  no  foreign 
commerce,  and  was  totally  indifferent 
either  to  the  products  or  money  of 
other  nations,  and  proved  how  great 
was  the  natural  commercial  and 
money-making  genius  of  the  people 
— that  nearly  every  article  exposed 
in  this  Russian  bazaar  was  the  manu- 
facture of  the  dependants  of  the 
prince  upon  whose  territory  Nauga- 
saki  was  situated.  We  were  then 
assured,  and  subsequent  information 
confirmed  the  statement,  that  nearly 
all  the  independent  princes  emulated 
each  other  in  manufacturing,  or  rather 
imitating,  every  European  article  that 
could  be  copied,  and  then  sent  the 
surplus  specimens  to  be  sold  through- 
out the  empire. 

For  instance,  at  one  stall  we  found 
microscopes,  telescopes,  sun-dials, 
rules,  scales,  clocks,  knives,  spoons, 
glass,  beads,  trinkets,  and  mirrors — 
all  of  native  make  upon  European 
models — and  the  prices  were  so  ridi- 
culously small,  that  even  at  the  low- 
est estimate  of  the  value  of  labour  it 
was  a  puzzle  how  any  profit  could  be 
realised  upon  the  articles.  The  mi- 
croscopes were  very  neat,  and  in- 
tended to  be  carried  in  the  pocket : 
an  imitation  morocco  case  opened, 
and  contained  within  it  a  small  and 
not  very  powerful  lens,  fixed  in  a 
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metal  frame  at  a  short  distance  from 
an  upright  pin,  on  which  the  object 
for  examination  was  to  be  stuck,  and 
the  entire  workmanship  was  high- 
ly creditable.  The  telescopes  were 
framed  in  stiff  paper-cases,  sufficient- 
ly thick  and  ingeniously  lackered  to 
resemble  leather  over  wood.  The 
glasses,  though  small,  were  clear; 
the  magnifying  power  was  not  great, 
but  it  was  a  marvel  to  see  such  an 
instrument  sold  for  a  shilling  !  We 
saw  another  superior  description  of 
Japanese  telescope,  six  feet  long  when 
pulled  out ;  it  was  quite  as  powerful 
and  as  genuine  as  those  real  Hollands 
which  our  naval  outfitters  are  in  the 
habit  of  procuring  for  credulous  pa- 
rents when  equipping  their  sailor 
children  at  seaports.  The  price  at 
Nangasaki  is  a  dollar  or  five  shil- 
lings, but  at  Portsmouth  it  is  five 
pounds  sterling  !  The  Japanese  clocks 
exhibited  for  sale  were  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  mechanism,  and  proved 
what  we  had  heard,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  most  cunning  in 
the  fashioning  of  metals.  One  we 
saw  was  like  those  neat  table-clocks 
at  home  under  square  glass-covers, 
all  the  works  being  open  to  scrutiny  ; 
it  was  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and 
about  as  broad,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  know  it  from  one  of 
Mr  Dent's  best  of  a  like  description. 
The  Japanese  day  being  divided  into 
twelve  hours  of  unequal  duration — 
dependent,  so  far  as  we  could  un- 
derstand, upon  the  amount  of  day- 
light or  darkness  in  each  day — the 
dial  of  their  clocks  was  therefore  dif- 
ferent from  ours ;  in  some  it  was 
changed  every  month,  and  in  others 
the  motion  of  the  hands  was  regu- 
lated by  an  ingenious  adaptation  ot 
weights  and  increased  or  decreased 
length  of  pendulum.  A  good  clock 
of  this  description,  which,  from  its 
elegance,  and  the  beautiful  work- 
manship and  chasing  of  the  exterior, 
would  have  been  an  ornament  any- 
where, was  only  priced  at  about  ,£8. 
When  Japan  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  silk  in  the  raw  state  was 
largely  imported  from  Tonquin  and 
China  ;  to  us  it  appeared  likely  that, 
when  Nangasaki  was  opened  again 
to  foreign  commerce,  silk,  both  raw 
and  manufactured,  would  be  exported 
to  an  equal  extent.  Manufactured 
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silks  and  crapes  were  both  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  some  of  the  heavier 
descriptions,  such  as  are  not  made  in 
China.  The  gentry  and  higher  orders 
of  tradespeople  wore  silk,  and  it  ap- 
pears more  than  possible  that,  dur- 
ing the  period  Japan  has  shut  herself 
out  from  the  world,  she  has  succeeded 
in  successfully  naturalising  the  silk- ' 
worm. 

Every  dollar  spent,  and  nearly  de- 
nuded of  uniform  buttons,  which 
had  been  presented  as  gages  cTamitie 
to  the  delighted  children  in  the 
streets,  we  strolled  back  to  the  land- 
ing-place, and  pulled  to  the  ship, 
raced  off  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  by  a  gig's  crew  of  Japan- 
ese men-of-war's  men  —  stout-built, 
brawny-chested  fellows,  with  shaved 
polls  and  beardless  faces.  Of  course 
it  was  highly  unbecoming  that  such 
exalted  foreigners  as  ourselves  should 
race  against  a  boat-load  of  black 
fellows,  and  our  men  looked  as  if 
they  thought  their  chief  must  have 
taken  leave  of  his  senses  when  they 
were  ordered  to  "  give  way ; "  but  it 
was  something  to  find  a  boat  full  of 
dark  skins,  who,  from  pure  spirit  of 
emulation,  desired  to  match  their 
bone  and  muscle  against  white  men ; 
so  we  indulged  them.  Right  well  the 
Johnnies— for  who  is  not  a  "  bono" 
or  "  no  bono  Johnny  "  to  our  men  ? — 
put  their  wills  to  their  oars,  and 
good-naturedly  they  laughed  as  we 
shot  by  them,  and  told  them  in 
words  and  by  signs  that  they  were 
stout  good  fellows.  Then  they  tossed 
their  oars,  and  sheared  off  to  his  Im- 
perial Japanese  Majesty's  schooner,  a 
craft  which  looked  in  very  fair  order, 
and  on  board  of  which  the  men 
exercised  daily  aloft  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner. 

Our  day's  observations  led  us  to 
a  conclusion  which  every  hour  in 
Japan  confirmed — that  the  people 
inhabiting  it  are  a  very  remarkable 
race,  and  destined,  by  God's  help,  to 
play  an  important  rdle  in  the  future 
history  of  this  remote  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
recognise  in  their  colour,  features, 
dress,  and  customs,  the  Sinitic  stock 
whence  they  must  have  sprung ;  but 
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they  differed  much,  physically  and 
mentally,  from  that  cold-blooded 
race.  Full  of  fresh  life  and  energy, 
anxious  to  share  and  compete  with 
European  civilisation,  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge its  superiority,  and  de- 
sirous of  adapting  it  to  their  social 
and  public  wants,  how  charming  a 
contrast  to  the  stolid  Chinaman,  who 
smiles  blandly  at  some  marvel  of 
western  skill  or  science,  and  calmly 
assures  you  that  their  countrymen 
"  hab  got  all  the  same  that  Pekin 
side  !  "  The  Dutch  naval  and  general 
instructors  bore  the  highest  testi- 
mony to  the  intelligence  and  mental 
capacity  of  their  pupils ;  that  their 
aptitude  for  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  their  avidity  for  acquiring 
information,  were  equally  remark- 
able. Mathematics,  algebra,  and 
geography,  they  acquired  con  amore, 
and  the  facility  of  computation  by 
means  of  the  European  system  of 
arithmetic,  astonished  and  delighted 
them  exceedingly.  There  was  not  a 
trade,  or  manufacture,  or  invention 
common  to  Europe  or  the  United 
States  that  they  did  not  expect  to 
have  explained  to  them,  in  order  that 
they  might  immediately  proceed  to 
imitate  it ;  and  inquiries  upon  these 
subjects  would  come  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  nobles,  and  the  people 
generally.  Like  very  inquisitive 
children,  they  often  nearly  posed 
their  instructors. 

One  day  some  great  personage  de- 
sired to  have  the  construction  of 
Colt's  pistols  and  Sharp's  rifles  ex- 
plained to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  undertake  their  manufacture.* 
Another  insisted  upon  making  ane- 
roids at  Yedo.  Glass-making  in  all 
its  branches  became  a  great  rage, 
and  some  of  the  specimens  of  orna- 
mental bottles  were  very  original 
and  tasteful  in  pattern.  Iron  and 
brass  guns  were  cast  of  every  calibre 
up  to  those  of  ten  inches  diameter. 
Shells,  with  the  latest  improvements 
in  fuzes,  one  prince  could  produce ; 
and  another  became  so  enraptured 
with  steam  machinery,  and  I  dare- 
say so  shocked  at  the  enormous  price 
the  Dutch  charged  them  for  their 
steamers,  that  a  factory  for  their  con- 


*  We  heard  that  the  Prince  of  Saxumahad  armed  his  retainers  with  both  of  the 
above  weapons,  made  by  native  workmen  after  models  obtained  from  Europeans. 
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struction  was  established,  and  one 
complete  engine  had  already  been 
turned  out  of  hand,  put  up  in  a 
vessel  built  at  Nangasaki,  and  ac- 
tually worked  about  the  harbour. 

On  all  the  thousand  and  one  diffi- 
culties that  occurred  to  the  Japanese 
in  carrying  out  their  system  of  imi- 
tating in  Japan  all  we  could  pro- 
duce in  Europe,  the  Dutch  instruc- 
tors were  expected  to  throw  a  light, 
and  perhaps  they  sometimes  suffer 
in  reputation  as  oracles.  They  put 
me  much  in  mind  of  the  unenviable 
position  one  of  our  sailors  is  often 
placed  in  when  he  deserts  to  some 
island  in  the  South  Seas.  "Can 
you  preach,  mend  a  musket,  and 
fight  1 "  is  the  general  question  put 
by  the  assembled  natives. 

"  Of  course  I  can,"  is  the  reply  of 
the  poor  fellow,  who  is  installed  im- 
mediately in  the  triple  office  of  high 
priest,  oracle,  and  monarch ;  and 
amidst  the  unceasing  calls  upon  his 
theology,  his  oratory,  his  inventive 
powers,  and  his  pugnacity,  often 
wishes  himself  safely  back  in  the 
fore-top  of  her  Majesty's  brig  Diver. 

These  Dutch  gentlemen  were  not, 
however,  daunted  by  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  surmount,  and  strove 
hard  to  impart  all  the  knowledge 
that  was  sought.  As  an  instance  of 
the  abrupt  and  unexpected  queries 
put  to  them,  one  of  these  persons 
told  me  that  a  Japanese  came  all 
the  way  from  the  capital,  an  overland 
journey  of  forty  odd  days'  duration, 
to  inquire  about  one  particular  sub- 
ject. What  was  it  1— "  Explain  the 
means  by  which  the  hourly  varia- 
tions of  the  barometer  may  be  regis- 
tered by  means  of  a  photographic 
apparatus ! " 

My  informant  was  for  a  time  fairly 
puzzled,  but  at  last,  in  some  recent 
work  on  photography,  he  found 
what  had  been  done,  and  told  the 
messenger  how  it  was  possible  to  do 
so.  "  But  surely  you  want  some 
other  information  1 "  he  asked.  "  No, 
that  was  what  he  was  sent  to  know, 
and  he  had  no  other  business  ! " 
The  latest  improvement  adopted  was 
to  teach  the  young  men  to  ride  in 
European  fashion  for  military  pur- 
poses ;  and  whilst  we  were  in  Nanga- 
saki, a  Dutch  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer was  busy  teaching  a  number  of 
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Japanese  gentlemen  to  ride  in  a 
riding-school  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  they  were  perfect,  they 
would  be  sent  into  different  pro- 
vinces to  instruct  their  countrymen ; 
for  although  there  are  abundance  of 
horses  in  Japan,  and  rather  good  ones 
too,  still,  what  with  straw-shoes  for 
their  hoofs,  and  stirrups  weighing 
fifty  pounds  a -piece,  and  lackered 
saddles,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  their  cavalry  is  as  yet  far  from 
formidable.  In  infantry  movements 
I  was  told  that  they  had  for  some 
time  received  instruction,  and  that, 
as  a  militia,  their  force  was  very  re- 
spectable ;  indeed,  a  Russian  officer 
who  was  staying  at  Nangasaki,  and 
who  had  seen  much  of  Japan,  spoke 
of  the  perfect  military  organisation 
of  the  empire  in  the  warmest  terms. 
From  his  description,  the  entire  po- 
pulation formed  one  complete  army, 
of  which  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet  might  be  said  to  be  com- 
panies or  sections.  The  power,  how- 
ever, of  directing  this  formidable 
array  upon  any  point,  either  for  of- 
fence or  defence,  is  vastly  curbed  by 
the  independent  tenure  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  princes.  Each  of 
these  is  the  chief  authority  in  his 
own  state,  and,  like  the  barons  of 
old,  claims  a  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects,  though  at  the  same 
time  acknowledging  as  their  sover- 
eign and  chief  the  Tai-koon,  and  the 
council  resident  in  Yedo.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  Dutch  superin- 
tendent of  trade,  Donker  Curtius, 
upon  the  diplomatic  service  spoken 
of  in  the  last  chapter,  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  restraint  in 
the  bearing  of  the  Dutch  residents. 
They  appeared  in  doubt  what  part 
it  was  prudent  to  play,  and  what 
amount  of  information  to  give  in  the 
present  uncertain  state  of  the  foreign 
relations  between  Japan  and  Europe. 
Perhaps  it  was  natural  enough  that 
they  should  not  at  once  feel  at  ease, 
when  the  restrictions  and  contumely 
they  have  endured  so  long  were  sud- 
denly removed.  From  what  they 
said,  it  was,  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  British  ambassador  to 
attempt  to  open  negotiations-  with 
the  imperial  government  through 
the  very  inferior  officers  known  to 
Europeans  as  the  governor  and  lieu- 
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tenant-governor  of  Nangasaki ;  in- 
deed, had  they  even  been  men  of 
rank,  there  were  obvious  reasons  why 
they  who  had  been  the  instruments 
of  an  insulting  policy  towards  Eu- 
ropeans should,  if  possible,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  arrange- 
ments upon  which  our  future  inter- 
course was  to  be  carried  on.  The 
presentation  of  the  yacht  sent  by  her 
most  gracious  Majesty  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  would  have  been 
equally  improper  at  this  spot,  and  as, 
in  the  orders  given  to  her  com- 
mander, some  one  in  England  had 
by  accident  directed  her  to  be  pre- 
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sented  at  Yedo,  Lord  Elgin  gladly 
availed  himself  of  that  excuse  for 
proceeding  thither  immediately. 
This  arrangement  became  all  the 
more  feasible,  as  the  naval  com- 
mand er-in-chief,  who  had  been  the 
person  instructed  to  deliver  the 
yacht  to  the  Japanese  government, 
found  himself  unable  to  go  as  far  as 
Yedo  at  this  moment,  and  deputed 
the  senior  officer  of  our  little  squad- 
ron. Captain  Charles  Barker,  to  do 
so,  in  such  a  manner,  time,  or  place, 
as  the  ambassador  might  desire ; 
and  to  Yedo,  or  as  near  it  as  pos- 
sible, we  were  now  to  proceed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  promised  visit  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nangasaki  to  his 
Excellency  the  British  Ambassador 
took  place  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Lieutenant-governor  was  most  anx- 
ious not  only  to  see  the  Ambassa- 
dor, of  whom  they  had  heard  much 
in  Japan,  and  whose  advent  in  a 
pacific  character  they  little  expected, 
but  he  wished  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  yacht  "  Emperor."  It  was 
arranged  that,  after  the  visit  to 
Lord  Elgin,  the  Lieutenant-governor 
should  proceed  to  inspect  her,  escort- 
ed by  Lieutenant-commander  Ward. 
On  all  previous  occasions  that  Brit- 
ish men-of-war  had  visited  Japan,  or 
that  high  officers  of  the  two  nations 
had  exchanged  civilities,  our  usual 
custom  of  saluting  with  guns  in  hon- 
our of  their  rank  had  been  avoided, 
in  obedience  to  Japanese  port-orders. 
Even  on  this  occasion  Lord  Elgin 
had  requested  the  senior  officer,  Cap- 
tain Barker,  not  to  pay  him  the  usual 
token  of  respect,  in  deference,  as  we 
concluded,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Japan- 
ese authorities.  Suspecting,  however, 
that  the  Japanese  officials  might  after 
all  be  inclined  to  stretch  the  point 
when  compliments  to  themselves 
were  in  question,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Lieutenant-governor  should 
be  asked  if  he  would  like  a  salute, 
and  if  so,  it  was  immediately  to  be 
fired.  He  not  only  wished  to  be 
saluted,  but  knew  the  number  of 
charges  he  was  entitled  to  by  our 
European  code.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  "  Retribution "  was  firing  away 


almost  as  soon  as  the  wish  was  ex- 
pressed ;  and  for  the  future,  at  any 
rate,  British  ships  need  not  hesitate 
to  pay  their  own  or  foreign  officers 
the  proper  marks  of  respect.  We 
afterwards  learnt  that  the  American 
and  Russian  flag-officers  had  very 
recently,  in  the  same  port,  been  firing 
salutes  in  honour  of  the  anniversary 
of  American  independence,  and  of 
each  other. 

It  was  suggested  that  it  would 

five  us  great  pleasure  to  salute  the 
apanese  flag  with  twenty-one  guns, 
as  men-of-war  usually  do  on  visiting 
the  port  of  a  friendly  power.  Our 
visitors  approved  of  the  idea  amaz- 
ingly ;  but  on  making  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  forts  or  ships  would 
return  the  salute  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  guns  (a  sine  qua,  non  in  all 
international  salutes),  they  replied— 
"  Return  salute— how  1— why  ? "  We 
explained  that  if  England  salutes 
Japan,  Japan  must  return  the  com- 
pliment. "  Ah  ! "  said  the  interpreter, 
"  Japan  cannot  do  that.  Japan  can- 
not salute :  the  Government  has 
given  no  authority  to  do  so."  "  Then 
please  to  tell  the  Governor  that 
England  cannot  salute  until  Japan 
does." 

The  Lieutenant-governor  then  pro- 
ceeded to  lunch  with  his  Lordship. 
After  lunch,  the  yacht  was  visited, 
and  the  authorities  expressed  them- 
selves highly  delighted  with  the 
completeness  and  beauty  of  every 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  promised  to 
send  up  to  Yedo  most  favourable 
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reports  of  the  gift  to  his  imperial 
majesty  the  Tai-koon  of  Japan. 

Every  one  in  the  squadron  asked 
at  least  once,  Why,  of  all  things  to 
be  found  in  Great  Britain,  the  Go- 
vernment should  have  selected  a 
yacht — about  the  only  object  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  the  Tai- 
koon  should  ever  use  ?  Any  one  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
briefest  account  of  Japan  could  have 
told  you  that.  Yedo  was  said  to  be 
unapproachable  for  vessels ;  and  even 
if  the  yacht,  drawing  twelve  feet 
water,  could  touch  the  quay,  the  Tai- 
koon  at  Yedo  (like  the  spiritual  Em- 
peror at  Miaco)  was  forbidden  to  quit 
his  palace,  and  so  could  never  see 
her  except  with  a  spy-glass  from  his 
terraces,  two  miles  off!  So  far  as 
an  excuse  for  going  to  Yedo  was 
concerned,  any  present,  with  instruc- 
tions to  deliver  it  at  that  place, 
would  certainly  have  answered  the 
purpose.  When  one  saw  how  full 
of  intelligence  all  the  higher  classes 
in  Japan  were — how  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  skill  and  mechanism 
employed  in  any  of  the  marvels  of 
scientific  labour  Great  Britain  con- 
tains— it  was  a  subject  of  regret  that 
a  screw-schooner,  with  bird's-eye  ma- 
ple panels  and  velvet  cushions  — 
very  handsome,  no  doubt,  but  quite 
matched  by  most  river -boats  in 
England  or  America  —  should  have 
been  the  only  specimen  sent  of 
our  mechanical  or  manufacturing 
skill. 

A  lieutenant  of  the  Russian  navy, 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  charge 
of  a  party  of  scorbutic  sailors,  landed 
from  the  frigate  "Esvold,"  visited, 
and  had  much  to  say  of  the  untiring 
kindness  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
Japanese  in  general.  Lieutenant 

L declared  them  to  be  the  finest 

race  on  the  earth ;  and  as  he  lived 
amongst  them,  and  saw  but  little  of 
the  Dutch,  he  was  in  a  very  good 
position  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

There  is,  I  think,  far  more  of 
the  South-Sea  islander  than  of  the 
Chinaman  in  these  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Japan.  Love,  who  never 
assuredly  had  so  little  nose  as  to 
enter  China,  has  made  Japan  his 
abiding  -  place,  and  lurks  in  the 
bright  eyes  of  all  her  bronze-cheeked 
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daughters  —  the  "  ower  gude"  may 
think  too  much  so,  but,  poor  souls ! 
let  us  be  charitable  until  we  teach 
them  better.  These  people  are  an 
active-minded,  intelligent  race,  obe- 
dient to  their  own  laws ;  and  obe- 
dience to  them  is  the  only  limit  they 
know  to  their  anxiety  to  serve  or 
oblige  the  European.  Two  hundred 
years  of  peace  have  not  made  them 
scorn  the  sword  as  the  best  arbitrator 
of  fraud  or  injustice,  and  military 
rank  is  still  held  in  high  honour 
among  them. 

Woman  holds  in  Japan  a  high 
social  position.  She  is  not  cooped 
up  in  pestiferous  apartment  to  de- 
light some  fattened-up  Chinese  man- 
darin, or  greasy  Brahmin,  but  contri- 
butes not  a  little  to  the  charms  of 
man's  life ;  she  has  succeeded  in 
asserting  her  right  to  be  treated  like 
a  rational  being,  quite  as  well  able  to 
take  care  of  herself  as  the  sterner 
sex.  Their  freedom  granted,  it  is 
true  the  fair  damsels — nay,  and  the 
matrons  —  have  in  some  respects 
"jumped  over  the  traces."  Then, 
with  a  highly  commendable  liking  to 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  they  some- 
what depart  from  Western  notions 
of  propriety  as  to  the  time  and  place 
for  their  ablutions.  Yet,  after  all, 
that  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  A 
tub  of  water  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
balmy  climate,  is,  all  will  allow,  very 
delicious,  and  the  ladies  of  Nangasaki 
saw  no  good  reason  to  forego  their 
pleasurable  bath  because  there  hap- 
pened to  be  an  unsolicited  influx  of 
hairy-faced  strangers,  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  bathing  was  more 
than  ever  necessary.  Their  own 
countrymen  did  not  stop  and  stare, 
but  went  and  did  likewise.  Let 
future  European  residents  resist  the 
temptation  to  adopt  the  al- fresco 
habits  of  the  people ;  meantime  let 
us  bear  in  mind,  our  good  old  motto, 
"  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  .  .  . 

We  had  been  two  days  and  one 
night  in  Nangasaki ;  the  second  even- 
ing was  closing  in,  and  though  we 
could  not  already  be  tired  of  it,  yet, 
oh  !  we  longed  so  to  be  off  to  Yedo  ! 
— Yedo,  the  mysterious  city  of  such 
enormous  extent,  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  its  site,  with  a  population 
next  in  numbers  to  London.  Yedo 
was  the  great  wonder  it  was  just 
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possible  (thought  and  said  some  san- 
guine individuals)  that  we  might 
see.  The  idea  was  scoffed  at  by  our 
Dutch  friends  :  it  was  true  that  there 
was  salt  water,  that  the  Gulf  of  Yedo 
washed  the  beach  close  up  to  the 
capital ;  but  then  there  were  banks 
and  shallows  and  dangers  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  great  ships 
to  approach  the  sacred  city.  Yet 
the  sea  was  there,  and  where  there 
was  salt  water,  there  wras  hope  for 

our  handy  ships To  wish 

to  be  off  again  from  so  sweet  a  place 
as  Nangasaki,  seems  unreasonable 
and  restless.  Looking  as  we  did 
that  last  beautiful  evening  on  all 
the  loveliness  around  us,  the  rebuke 
at  first  seemed  well  merited.  The 
bay  by  day  is  beautiful,  but  give  me 
Nangasaki  by  moonlight,  when  the 
heat  is  passing  away,  and  the  cool 
breezes  of  night  invigorate  the  frame 
and  stipple  the  polished  surface  of 
the  water,  which  reflects  the  starry 
beauty  of  the  blue  vault  overhead, 
except  where  the  dark  shadows  of 
native  and  foreign  craft  are  thrown 
athwart  it.  The  delicate  play  of  the 
moonlight  upon  town,  village,  and 
upland  ;  the  phosphorescent  wake 
of  the  numerous  boats  passing  and 
repassing ;  the  twinkling  lights  and 
the  drowsy  hum  of  a  large  city  dur- 
ing the  early  hours  of  night — all 
formed  a  picture  which  might  tempt 
the  mind  to  rest  here  content.  And 
as  we  stood  in  that  calm  moonlight, 
we  talked  of  wild  scenes  that  had 
been  enacted  here.  We  hear  of 
a  goodly  Spanish  ship  that  sailed 
in  long  ago  through  that  seaward 
portal,  now  shrouded  by  the  dark 
gloom  of  the  overhanging  cliff.  She 
is  a  tall  ship  of  three  decks,  a  yearly 
trader  from  the  Philippines — a  royal 
vessel  combining  the  war-ship  and 
merchantman.  Her  swelling  can- 
vass furled,  she  swings  to  her  an- 
chors, and  flaunts  from  many  a  mast 
quaint  colours  and  pennons.  Cul- 
verins  and  brass  pieces  peer  out  of 
her  ports  ;  and  the  golden  ensign, 
with  its  broad  bloody  stripes,  waves 
proudly  over  her  stern.  On  shore 
there  is  jnuch  excitement.  Twelve 
months  previously,  the  Japanese  had 
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learnt  that  a  vessel  of  their  country 
had  been  basely  set  upon  off  the 
Philippines  by  Spaniards,  and  the 
vessel  and  crew  sunk  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment had  forbidden  Spaniards 
under  pain  of  death  to  visit  Ja- 
pan. This  galleon  had  come  in  con- 
tempt of  the  mandate,  and,  though 
warned  of  the  horrors  that  would 
ensue,  the  Spaniard  would  not  or 
could  not  sail.  The  court  issues  a 
mandate,  and  the  Spaniard  must 
suffer  at  any  cost  the  penalty  of  his 
insolence.  We  may  fancy  the  mus- 
ter of  row  -  boats, —  the  Prince  of 
Arima  arranging  his  devoted  retain- 
ers, promising  high  reward  to  the 
valiant,  short  shrift  to  the  craven. 
We  can  fancy  the  scornful  feelings 
of  the  high-couraged  Don  in  his 
lofty  bark  for  the  yelping  wolves 
around  him,  naked  half-armed  infi- 
dels, who  come  against  the  steel-clad 
conquerors  of  half  the  wrorld  !  Then 
the  shout  of  defiance,  and  the  wild 
music  of  the  war-shell,  as  each  party 
rushed  on.  Wolves  never  went  bet- 
ter at  a  sure  quarry  than  the  Ja- 
panese at  the  huge  ship.  In  spite 
of  resistance,  they  cling  to  her  tall 
sides,  scale  them,  reach  the  upper 
deck,  and  throw  themselves,  regard- 
less of  life,  upon  the  astonished 
Spaniards.  When  too  late,  the  Don 
sees  he  has  underrated  his  foe.  He 
determines  to  resort  to  a  desperate 
expedient  of  those  times.*  The  re- 
treat sounds,  all  the  Spaniards  rush 
below  to  the  lower  deck,  and  the 
upper  deck  is  blown  up,  and  with  a 
yell  of  victory  on  their  lips  the  Ja- 
panese are  hurled  into  the  water 
scorched  and  burnt. 

Alas  for  the  Spaniard  !  the  wind 
is  right  adverse  to  his  escape,  and 
every  minute  adds  hundreds  to  the 
host  pouring  down  to  the  attack. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  death 
worthy  of  his  race.  Again  the  as- 
sault, again  numbers  carry  the  day, 
and  the  resolute  Spaniards  retire  to 
the  third  deck,  and  again  blow  up 
the  victors  above  them.  Thrice,  says 
the  Japanese  chronicle  quoted  by 
worthy  Master  Ksempfer,  was  this 
desperate  mode  of  resistance  resorted 


*  In  olden  times,  blowing  up  the  deck  with  small  quantities  of  powder  was  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  a  desperate  resistance  to  boarding-parties. 
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to,  until  defenders,  assailants,  and 
galleon  sunk  in  the  bloody  waters. 
Although  the  unfortunate  infringers 
of  the  imperial  edict  had  perished  to 
a  man,  the  native  historian  acknow- 
ledges that  the  triumph  of  Japanese 
justice  had  been  won  only  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  three  thousand  of  her  sons  ! 
Such  was  one  episode  in  the  history 
of  Nangasaki.  Under  the  seductive 
appearances  of  this  Japanese  Capua 
are  there  still  such  fierce  and  bloody 
feelings,  which  a  single  spark  may 

rouse  into  action  1 

In  naval  life,  they  who  would  be 
doing  must  necessarily  be  restless, 
and  too  true  is  it  that 


:  To  have  done, 


Is  to  hang,  like  rusty  armour,  in  monu- 
mental mockery." 

No  sooner  does  a  sailor  anchor  in 
quiet  haven  than  he  would  fain  be 
pushing  to  sea  ;  no  sooner  there,  than, 
buffeted  by  wind  and  sea,  he  desires 
another  port.  Some  call  this  rest- 
lessness, discontent,  and  it  has  been 
declared  to  be 

—  "  A  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  that  ever 
bore." 

And  while  we  do  not  agree  with  this, 
we  say  that  if  we  sailors  do  not 
always  know  what  is  best  for  us,  we 
do  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  the 
rest  of  mankind — the  tale  of  the  three 
wishes  and  the  famous  black-pudding 
having  been  invented  long  since  for 
the  reproof  upon  that  point  of  lands- 
men, no  doubt.  And  as  the  night  is 
fine,  and  we  do  not  sail  before  noon 
to-morrow,  let  me  tell  you,  as  a  pen- 
dant to  that  same  story,  the  nautical 
legend  on  the  subject  of  constantly 
wishing  for  what  we  have  not  got, 
and  not  knowing  what  we  want. 
Down  amongst  those  South- Sea  isles 
which  fairies  delight  to  visit,  and 
sailors  love  to  cruise  in,  H.M.  frigate 

had  just  sailed  from  some  sweet 

spot,  where  the  songs  were  as  sweet 
as  those  of  Tobonai.  There  had 
been  weeping  Neuhas  on  the  shore, 
and  there  was  many  a  sad  Torquil 
on  board  that  day.  No  one,  except 
the  restless  captain,  rejoiced  in  the 
sparkling  blue  Pacific  and  rattling 
trade-wind  which  filled  the  frigate's 
canvass,  and  sped  her  dancing  over 
the  sea. 
Tom  Hardy  sat  on  the  fore-bitts, 
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and  said,  "  There  was  no  peace  what- 
somedever  aboard  a  ship;  and  it 
was  precious  hard,  just  as  a  poor 
fellow  had  got  exactly  what  he 
wanted,  that  the  adjective  ship  got 
under- weigh,  to  pitch  her  adjective 
forecastle  into  a  chopping  head-sea," 
11  Ah  !  you  never  knows  what  you 
really  want,"  said  his  sage  shipmate ; 
"and  if  so  be  you  could  get  what 
you  wants  just  for  the  asking,  you 
would  not  know  what  to  ask  for." 
Tom  used  most  emphatic  language, 
and  wished  himself  in  very  uncom- 
fortable places  if  ever  he  should 
growl  again,  provided  he  could  have 
three  or  four  wishes  fulfilled.  Hardly 
had  the  words  passed  Tom's  lips 
when  a  beautiful  fairy  stood  before 
him. 

"  Speak  up,  Tom  Hardy,"  said 
she  ;  "  say  what  you  want  to  make 
you  a  contented  captain  of  the  fo'- 
castle.  I'll  give  you  four  wishes, 
provided  they  are  for  as  many  differ- 
ent things."  You  might  think  Tom 
would  be  for  a  moment  startled ;  but 
a  beautiful  lady,  with  a  profusion  of 
hair  and  very  little  clothing,  was 
not  quite  the  thing  to  frighten  him. 
"  Thank  ye,  marm,"  said  Tom,  touch- 
ing his  cap ;  "  I'm  all  ready,  and 
much  obleeged  to  yer."  "  Then  fire 
away  ! "  said  the  fairy.  "  First  and 
foremost,"  said  Tom,  "I  wants  plenty 
of  grog."  "That  you  shall  have," 
replied  the  fairy,  smiling;  "real 
Jamaica  pine-apple  flavour — as  much 
as  you  can  swim  in."  You  see  the 
fairy  was  accustomed  to  sailors. 
"  Then,"  proceeded  Tom,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "let  us  have  heaps  of 'baccy — 
bird's-eye  and  cavendish  mixed."  "All 
right,  Tom  ! "  said  the  lady  ;  "  heaps 
of  'baccy,  bird's-eye  and  cavendish 
mixed,  you  shall  have."  "  By  Jove, 
you  are  a  brick ! "  says  Tom  ;  "  you 
are  about  the  best  friend  I  ever  had. 
Lookye  here,  my  beauty  !  "  says  he, 
getting  up  as  if  he  was  going  to 
shake  hands  with  the  fairy.  "  Hands 
off,  Mr  Tom ! "  exclaimed  she  ;  "go 
on  wishing.  You  are  only  half-way 
through  your  bargain."  "Well," 
says  Tom,  "what  I  next  wants — 
begging  your  parding,  seeing  you're 
a  lady— is  plenty  of  pretty  girls 
when  I  goes  ashore."  "  Very  well !" 
replied  the  fairy,  laughing  like  any- 
thing, "  you  shall  have  them  too ; 
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and  I'll  throw  some  fiddlers  into  the 
bargain."  Tom  was  delighted.  "  By 
the  Lord  Harry ! "  he  said,  "  I'm 
happy  now.  I  say,  chum  !  how  about 
not  knowing  what  was  good  for  me  1 
Here's  grog  galore,  heaps  of 'baccy, 
and  lots  of  sweethearts.  I'm  con- 
tent." "But  come,  come,  Tom," 
urged  the  fairy ;  "  fulfil  your  part  of 
the  contract.  You  must  wish  once 
more  :  be  quick  ! "  "  Oh,  bother  it !" 
growled  out  Tom  Hardy  ;  "  must  I 
really  ? "  "  Yes  ;  come,  be  quick  ! " 
she  replied.  "  Well,  then,"  said  he, 
give  us  more  grog."  "Your  chum 
was  in  the  right,"  said  the  fairy  ; 
"you  don't  know  what  you  want. 
You  ask  for  more  grog,  when  I  have 
already  promised  you  enough  to 
swim  in  ;  and  you  have  forgotten  to 
ask  to  be  put  ashore  from  the  frigate. 
You  are  a  good-for-nothing  old  growl, 
and  so  you  will  remain  to  the  end  of 
your  days."  With  that  she  disap- 
peared ;  and  it  is  true  enough  Tom 
Hardy  is  now  as  big  an  old  growl  as 
ever  chewed  quid  on  a  forecastle, 
though  he  firmly  believes,  if  that 
fairy  would  only  give  him  another 
chance,  he  would  know  what  to  ask  for. 
The  afternoon  of  August  5th,  1858, 
saw  the  good  ship  steaming  past 
the  different  headlands,  islands,  and 
batteries  as  we  quitted  Nangasaki : 
the  sea  was  smooth,  and  played  upon 
by  just  enough  wind  to  give  anima- 
tion to  great  numbers  of  native  craft. 
Every  creek,  channel,  and  bay  was 
studded  with  vessels  of  all  sizes — 
from  those  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  burthen  to  petty  fishing-boats 
— so  that  though  the  government  has 
interdicted  foreign  commercial  inter- 
course, there  must  be  a  vast  coast- 
ing trade  and  a  large  seafaring  popu- 
lation. Brighter  afternoon  never 
shone,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  un- 
surpassed beauty  and  interest  as  we 
bowled  away  southward  to  round  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Japanese  group, 
and  so  enter  the  sea  which  washes 
its  eastern  seaboard.  Between  the 
deeply  indented  coasts  of  the  Morea 
and  its  off-lying  islands  and  this 
portion  of  Japan,  there  is  much  re- 
semblance ;  but  on  close  approach 
Japan  shows  signs  of  a  high  order 
of  civilisation,  energy,  industry,  and 
wealth,  which  modern  Greece  de- 
cidedly does  not  exhibit,  whatever 
it  did  in  olden  days. 
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Singular  as  is  the  construction  of 
a  Chinese  junk,  and  original  as  are 
the  various  appliances  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  her  occupation  as  a 
traverser  of  stormy  seas,  the  Japanese 
vessels  of  large  size  are  'still  more 
curious.  We  saw  many  fully  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  burthen. 
Their  length  was  about  a  hundred 
feet,  the  extreme  beam  fully  a  fourth 
of  the  length,  and  far  aft  as  in  the 
"  America  "  yacht ;  the  depth  of  the 
hold  was  not  great,  and  the  form  of 
that  portion  of  the  vessel  that  was 
immersed  was  very  fine,  and  calcu- 
lated for  great  speed.  The  bow  was 
long,  and  the  gunwale  was  not  high, 
but  it  curved  gently  up  into  a  lofty 
stem  very  like  that  of  the  Roman 
galley,  and  finished,  like  it,  with  an 
ornamental  beak-head,  serving  to 
secure  the  forestay  of  the  solitary 
mast.  The  mast  was  a  ponderous 
mass  of  pieces  of  fir,  glued,  pegged, 
and  hooped  together  in  the  same  way 
as  those  for  our  large  ships  are  built ; 
the  height  from  deck  to  truck  was 
full  fifty  feet,  and  the  head  of  the 
mast  had  a  curve  in  it,  to  serve  better 
as  a  derrick  in  supporting  the  heavy- 
yard  :  the  halliards  going  in  one  di- 
rection aft,  and  the  stay  in  the  other 
forward,  seemed  the  principal  sup- 
ports of  this  ponderous  spar,  but 
there  were  backstays  and  shrouds  in 
some  cases.  The  yard  was  a  rough 
clumsy  spar  slung  amidship,  the  sail 
an  oblong  mass  of  cotton  cloths, 
which  are  not  sewn,  but  laced  verti- 
cally to  each  other  in  such  a  manner 
that  daylight  may  be  seen  between 
the  cloths  of  which  the  sail  is  com- 
posed; and  when  it  is  desirable  to  reef, 
a  cloth  is  unlaced,  and  the  sail  re- 
duced in  a  vertical  direction — not 
horizontally,  as  seamen  of  every  other 
part  of  the  world  do,  including  even 
those  of  China.  This  sail  and  mast 
are  placed  well  abaft  the  centre  of 
the  vessel,  and  to  tack  or  veer,  the 
sheet  and  tack  have  merely  to  be  re- 
versed. When  on  a  wind,  the  vessel's 
long  bow  and  nose  serve  like  a  head- 
sail  to  keep  her  from  coming  up  into 
the  wind's  eye  ;  and  it  is  truly  strange 
to  see  a  sail  hanging  in  a  perfect  bag, 
and  each  cloth  in  it  what  seamen 
call  bellying,  like  a  yacht's  balloon 
jib,  yet  that  the  vessel  keeps  a  good 
'wind,  and  makes  great  progress  in 
smooth  water.  In  the  arrangement 
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of  the  stern  and  rudder  they  differ 
little  from  the  Chinese,  but  the  tiller 
is  marvellously  long,  doubtless  to 
save  labour  by  increased  leverage. 
The  shores  of  the  Japanese  group 
afford  great  facilities  for  a  coasting 
trade,  from  the  abundance  of  har- 
bours, and  the  shelter  for  vessels  of 
small  size  which  can  cling  to  the 
shore.  This  is  one  reason  that  every 
Japanese  vessel  is  so  profusely  fur- 
nished with  anchors  and  cables.  The 
former  are  of  iron,  and  of  grapnel 
shape,  right  serviceable-looking,  and 
all  the  large  vessels  had  from  six  to 
eight  arranged  on  the  fore-end.  This 
circumstance  gave  us  the  first  hint 
that  Japan  was  any  thing  but  a  smooth- 
water  coast.  These  traders  navigate 
the  great  inland  sea  known  as  the 
Suwo-nada,  between  the  three  great 
islands  of  Mpon-Sikok  and  Kiu-siu, 
and  they  likewise  run  up  and  down 
the  west  coast  of  Kiu-siu,  and  from 
Miaco  to  Yedo  by  way  of  the  Strait 
of  Kino.  We  saw  none  of  them  on 
the  stormy  east  coast  of  Kiu-siu  ;  in- 
deed, in  the  weather  we  experienced 
off  it  on  two  occasions,  no  native 
vessels  could  have  lived. 

Towards  sunset  we  saw  on  our 
larboard  beam  the  entrance  to  the 
great  bay  in  Kiu-siu,  on  which  the 
ill-fated  city  of  Simbarra  stands.  The 
place  still  exists — at  least  it  is  marked 
in  the  latest  chart — and  history  will 
preserve  the  name  of  a  spot  which 
was  the  last  stronghold  of  native 
Christianity  in  Japan,  and  which 
saw,  as  Roman  Catholic  writers  assert, 
the  destruction  of  thirty  thousand 
converts  to  their  faith.  It  was  at 
Simbarra,  too,  over  the  common  grave 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  famous 
inscription  was  erected,  warning  the 
natives,  that  to  prefer  to  their  ancient 
faith  that  of  the  Christians,  would 
be  to  draw  down  upon  themselves 
the  punishment  due  to  traitors  to 
their  emperor  and  their  country.  One 
sentence  ran  thus  :  "  So  long  as  the 
sun  shall  warm  the  earth,  let  no 
Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to 
Japan  ;  and  let  all  know  that  the 
King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Chris- 


tian's God  (query,  the  Pope  ?),  if  he 
violate  this  command,  shall  pay  for 
it  with  his  head." 

Before  night  closed  in,  the  lofty 
inland  heights  in  the  centre  of  south- 
ern Kiu-siu  rose  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  sky,  and  throughout  the 
first  watch  we  saw  the  loom  of  these 
mountains,  known  to  ancient  mar- 
iners under  the  not  euphonious  title 
of  the  highlands  of  Bungo !  A  freshen- 
ing breeze  sped  us  on,  and  islands 
and  rocks  were  rapidly  passed  as  we 
hurried  to  reach  the  channel  (called 
after  the  navigator  Vancouver),  which 
separates  Kiu-siu  from  the  long  string 
of  dependent  isles  known  as  the 
Linschoten  and  Loo-choo  groups. 
There  was  a  threatening  twinkle 
about  the  stars,  which  would  have 
betokened  a  hard  north-easter  upon 
our  own  shores  ;  and  as,  in  spite  of  a 
difference  of  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude between  England  and  Japan, 
there  was  reason  to  believe  the  cli- 
mates were  much  alike,  we  made 
preparations  to  face  the  heavy  gale 
and  sea  which  would  already  be  lash- 
ing the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Satanomi-saki.  The  squadron  had 
parted  company,  but  we  expected  we 
should  all  meet  again  at  the  port  of 
Simoda,  our  next  rendezvous.  Wait- 
ing for  one  another  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  where  expedition  was  so 
necessary.  Lord  Elgin  intended  to 
finish  off  his  work  in  Japan,  and  re- 
turn to  Shanghai  in  time  to  meet  the 
Imperial  Commissioners  from  Pekin. 
As  we  are  rounding  the  coast  to  enter 
the  Straits  of  Vancouver  —  from 
right  before  the, breeze  to  a  taut  bow- 
line, then,  furling  sails,  sending  down 
top-gallant  yards  and  masts,  and  by 
the  aid  of  steam  power  facing  the 
gale — we  may,  the  better  to  under- 
stand the  country  we  are  writing  of, 
tell  in  a  condensed  form  some  of  the 
most  striking  passages  of  the  history 
of  its  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. The  basis  of  the  narrative  is 
taken  from  Purchas,  Marco  Polo, 
Ksempfer,  Siebold,  and  portions  of  a 
Chinese  work  entitled  An  Illustrated 
Notice  of  Countries  beyond  the  Sea* 


*  This  work  was  compiled  by  Commissioner  Lin,  of  opium  notoriety,  during  his 
disgrace  in  the  last 'war  with  England.  It  first  appeared  in  1842,  and  has  now  gone 
through  four  editions,  with  considerable  corrections.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  wealthy  family  of  Commissioner  Yeh  contributed  largely  to  the  expenses  of  its 
publication. 
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translated  by  Thomas  Wade,  Esq.,  not  only  for  its  perusal,  but  also  for 
Chinese  Secretary  to  the  British  some  most  able  papers  published 
Embassy,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  some  years  since. 


CHAPTER   V. 


Japan,  or,  as  the  natives  pronounce 
it,  Nl-pon,  consists  of  three  large 
islands,  Nl-pon,  Sikok,  and  Jesso,  and 
a  host  of  smaller  ones,  extending  from 
latitude  29°  north  to  latitude  45° 
north.  M-pon,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  empire,  and  is  the  abode  of  the 
court,  was  doubtless  the  centre  from 
which  its  present  civilisation  eman- 
ated. It  appears  that  the  whole 
group  was  inhabited  long  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  its  authentic 
records.  Whether  first  colonised  by 
refugees  from  the  mainlands  of  China 
and  the  Corea,  or  by  a  people  who 
came  direct  from  Babel  by  a  north- 
-about  route,  as  old  Ksempfer  main- 
tains, can  be  of  little  importance. 
Travellers,  like  ourselves,  may  rejoice 
that,  if  it  was  the  confusion  of 
tongues  which  led  to  the  peopling 
of  Japan,  the  wanderers  thither 
carried  with  them  a  full,  rich,  and 
pleasant-sounding  language,  far  supe- 
rior to  the  wretched  discordance  of 
their  neighbours  in  China. 

It  will  be  going  back  far  enough 
into  the  ancient  history  of  M-pon  to 
say,  that  650  years  B.C.,  when  Rome 
was  still  in  its  long-clothes,  a  hero, 
known  as  the  Divine  Warrior,  in- 
vaded and  conquered  it  from  the 
West.  Simmoo,  for  so  he  is  named, 
firmly  established  a  dynasty  which 
has  flourished  to  the  present  day,  in 
a  line  of  .120  successive  male  and 
female  monarch  s.  Of  their  reigns, 
far  better  records  exist  than  the  oldest 
European  empire  can  boast.  The 
early  monarchs  combined  in  their 
person  the  double  offices  of  high- 
priest  and  generalissimo.  Chinese 
historians,  with  their  usual  modesty, 
assert  that  Jih-pun,  a,s  they  call  Ja- 
pan, was  voluntarily  tributary  to  the 
Celestial  emperor ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  imperial  air  of  "subjuga- 
tion perfected '  ever  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  Japanese  tribute-bearers,  un- 
less in  the  same  surreptitious  manner 
as  it  was  once  played  over  a  British 
ambassador  in  more  modern  days. 


Marco  Polo  was  the  first  who 
brought  Japan  to  European  ken 
under  the  name  of  Zipangu,  and  he 
was  at  the  Chinese  capital  in  1278, 
just  after  Kublai-Khan  with  his  Mon- 
gol hordes  had  overrun  China.  En  - 
voys  had  been  sent,  we  are  told,  to 
speak  plainly  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  "  Lest,"  says  Kublai-Khan, 
"  that  the  true  state  of  things  be  not 
as  yet  known  and  understood  in  your 
land,  therefore  I  send  to  acquaint 
you  with  my  views.  Already  philo- 
sophers desire  to  see  all  mankind  one 
family  :  I  am  determined  to  carry  out 
this  principle,  even  though  I  should 
be  obliged  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms  : 
it  is  now  the  business  of  the  King  of 
Nl-pon  to  decide  what  course  is  most 
agreeable  to  him."  The  Mikado,  or 
Nl-pon  king,  did  not  enter  at  all  into 
the  philosophical  views  of  his  power- 
ful neighbour,  and  behaved  very  un- 
like a  tributary  monarch.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  management  of  secu- 
lar affairs  by  a  Zia-goon,  whose  office 
had  become  hereditary,  as  a  sort  of 
assistant-emperor  ;  and  while  the  Mi- 
kado zealously  performed  his  part  of 
praying  for  the  success  of  his  armies, 
the  Zia-goon  set  a  valiant  example  to 
the  people,  who  victoriously  repelled 
Kublai-Khan's  invading  forces.  But 
henceforth  the  Zia-goon  retained  the 
increased  powers  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted,  and  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  emperors  became  joint 
authorities.  No  sooner  were  the 
Chinese  and  Mongols  driven  off,  than 
the  Japanese  retaliated  by  ranging  in 
their  barks  as  pirates  or  buccaneers 
up  the  coast  from  Swa-tow  to  the 
Shan-tung  promontory.  In  1350  we 
find  Chinese  records  of  extraordinary 
levies  and  defences  to  meet  the  ma- 
rauders, and  expel  them  from  different 
points  in  their  possession.  A  century 
later,  the  Chinese,  with  their  usual 
patient  endurance  of  misery,  were 
still  suffering  from  these  freebooters. 
They  are  described  by  writers  of 
1459  *  as  a  fierce  people,  naturally 


*  See  Illustrated  Notice  of  Countries  beyond  the  Sea,  a  Chinese  work  translated 
by  T.  F.  WADE,  Esq.,  Chinese  Secretary. 
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cunning  :  they  would  always  put  on 
board  their  ships  some  of  the  produce 
or  merchandise  of  their  own  country, 
and  also  weapons  of  war  ;  with  these 
they  would  stand  off  and  on,  and  so 
they  could  parade  their  goods,  and 
call  them  "tribute  to  the  crown," 
until  a  favourable  opportunity  offer- 
ed, when  they  would  take  arms  and 
make  a  wild  inroad  on  the  coast.  In 
1540,  these  Japanese  pirates  had  be- 
come so  formidable  that  the  Chinese 
historian  says  their  extermination 
was  impossible. 

The  Portuguese  adventurers  had 
already  arrived  at  Mng-po,  and, 
doubtless,  met  Japanese  ;  and  there 
could  not  have  been  much  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  an  enterprising  indivi- 
dual like  Fernando  Mendez  Pinto 
doing  what  he  says  he  did,  returning 
in  one  of  their  homeward-bound 
junks,  and  reaching  an  island  off  the 
south  extreme  of  Kiu-siu,  named 
Kanega-Sima  —  and  then  carrying 
back  to  his  countpipmen  the  first  news 
of  the  rediscovery  of  Marco  Polo's 
Zipangu.  It  is  strange  that  both 
their  reports  were  hardly  believed. 
Marco  Polo  has  long  since  had  justice 
done  to  him,  but  poor  Pinto  still 
labours  under  the  charge  of  haying 
told  sad  travellers'  tales.  Writers 
generally  assert  that  Japan  was 
accidentally  fallen  upon  by  ship- 
wrecked Portuguese ;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  meeting 
of  the  two  peoples  upon  the  coasts 
of  China  would  naturally  lead  the 
Portuguese  to  visit  Japan.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  until  formal  per- 
mission to  trade  was  obtained  from 
the  Mikado  and  the  Zia-goon,  it  was 
necessary  to  represent  the  visits  as 
purely  accidental. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  from 
1542,  when  the  Portuguese  were  first 
received  in  Japan,  and  their  friend- 
ship, faith,  and  commerce  warmly 
espoused,  until  a  reaction  took 
place,  Japanese  hostility  to  China 
became  still  more  virulent.  Whilst 
the  sainted  Xavier  and  his  zealous 
successors  were  winning  in  M-pon 
more  than  a  million  souls  to  the  fold 
of  their  heavenly  Master,  the  race 
they  found  so  tractable  was  carrying 
fire  and  sword  into  the  opposite 
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provinces  of  China.  It  was  only 
when  the  active  persecution  of  the 
Christians  and  Portuguese  com- 
menced that  China  found  peace. 

The  records  of  the  courage  and 
daring  of  these  Japanese  Vikings 
read  like  those  of  the  Danish  in- 
vaders of  Britain.  "  In  1552,  the 
Japanese  vessels,"  says  the  Chronicle, 
"hundreds  in  number,  covered  the 
seas,  and  spread  terror  along  the 
coasts  of  China  for  many  thou- 
sands of  li.n  *  Shanghai,  Keang-yin, 
on  the  great  river,  and  Shapoo, 
were  sacked.  In  1553  they  pillaged 
Soo-chow-foo,  Chinu-keang-foo,  and 
the  Island  of  Tsing-ming  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Yang-tsi.  In  1554 
they  waxed  still  more  bold ;  their 
vessels  arrived  in  great  numbers ; 
and  the  leaders  of  each  division  (like 
Cortes  in  Mexico)  fired  their  barks 
as  they  landed  in  a  country  they 
intended  to  conquer.  Hang-chow- 
foo  soon  fell,  and  they  appear  to  have 
sacked  the  entire  country  situated 
between  the  Yang-tsi  and  Ning-po 
rivers,  and  as  far  back  as  Kang-chow, 
Soo-chow,  and  Nankin  !  At  Nankin, 
being  too  far  from  their  base,  they 
were  defeated  ;  but  it  surprises  us  to 
learn  from  the  accounts  given  of  this 
affair,  that  these  bodies  of  buccaneers 
seldom  exceeded  sixty  or  seventy  in 
number.  Yet  these  small  bands 
often  defeated  forces  ten  times 
more  numerous,  and  carried  fortified 
or  walled  cities  by  stratagem  or 
escalade.  One  body  of  200  Japanese 
actually,  during  a  period  of  fifty 
days,  ravaged  three  prefectures,  any 
of  them  as  large  as  an  English  coun- 
ty, "  killing  and  capturing  an  incal- 
culable multitude  of  people,"  says  the 
Chronicle.  These  war-parties  were 
detachments  from  the  main  body  of 
buccaneers,  who,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand,  occupied  places  of 
security  from  Woosung  to  Shapoo, 
and  thence  round  by  Ning-po  to 
Tski-ki,  places  all  easily  recognised 
on  a  map  by  those  who  are  cognisant 
of  the  British  operations  in  China. 
As  late  as  1575,  Chusan  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese ;  in  1579  the 
Pescadores,  in  Formosa  Channel, 
Tien-pak,  in  Quang-tung,  and  some 
places  in  Fuh-kien  fell  to  them, 


A  li  is  about  the  third  of  a  mile. 
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and  great  was  the  misery  of  the 
sea-board  dwellers  of  the  Flowery 
Land. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  barbarians 
of  Japan  to  divide  their  force  into  three 
divisions.  The  van,  composed  of  their 
stoutest  men,  and  their  rear-guard  of 
the  like,  in  the  centre  the  brave  and 
cowardly  were  ranged  alternately.  They 
rose  at  cock-crow,  and  fed  on  the  ground 
— this  over,  the  chief,  from  a  position 
above  them,  read  the  orders  for  the  day, 
detailing  their  duties,  telling  off  the 
different  companies,  and  pointing  out 
the  place  for  their  foray  that  day.  The 
companies  did  not  consist  of  more  than 
thirty  men  each,  and  moved  at  a  distance 
of  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  each  other. 
At  a  blast  from  a  conch-shell,  the  nearest 
company  closed  to  give  support  to  the 
one  that  had  given  the  signal.  Skirmish- 
ers in  twos  or  threes  moved  about  armed 
only  with  swords.  Towards  evening  the 
force  reassembled,  and  every  one  gave 
up  his  spoil,  none  daring  to  retain  it. 
The  chief  then  made  a  partition  in  just 
proportion  to  those  that  had  contributed 
to  the  day's  success.  They  were  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
and  usually  set  fire  to  places  they  had 
sacked,  and  escaped  in  the  alarm  thereby 
awakened.  Every  precaution  against 
treachery  or  surprise  was  closely  ob- 
served. They  marched  in  single  file, 
some  distance  apart,  but  in  slow  pace, 
and  in  such  good  order  that  the  impe- 
rial troops  could  seldom  take  them  at  a 
disadvantage.  Their  powers  of  endurance 
were  very  great,  and  they  marched  vast 
distances  without  apparent  fatigue.  In 
action  against  artillery  or  archers,  they 
received  the  first  fire,  and  then  rushed  in 
to  close  quarters.  They  were  adepts  in 
all  the  stratagems  of  war,  and,  though 
brave,  used  strange  means  to  deceive  the 
Chinese,  and  effect  their  end  at  as  slight 
a  loss  to  themselves  as  possible.  Severe 
to  prisoners  made  in  battle,  they  were 
nevertheless  so  kind  to  the  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  resorts,  that  they 
were  kept  fully  informed  of  all  hostile 
movements  against  them.  Fighting  up- 
on the  water  was  not  their  forte,"  adds 
the  Chinese  annalist,  and  then  naively 
says,  "  The  bulwarks  of  their  ships  were 
all  covered  with  cushions,  which  they 
damped  to  render  them  proof  against 
fire.  In  some  actions,  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  close  quarters  they  boarded 
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with  rapidity  ;  their  onset  was  terrible 
as  the  thunder,  and  those  on  board  were 
scattered  like  the  wind."  * 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  state  of 
constant  hostility  between  the  two 
races,  there  was  a  nominal  peace  be- 
tween the  two  governments  directly 
the  Ming  dynasty  was  re-established, 
and  a  legalised  commerce  upon  a 
stipulated  scale  was  allowed.  A 
work  entitled  Records  of  Things  seen 
and  heard,  published  in  China,  gives 
much  accurate  information  about  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Japanese, 
besides  some  rather  involved  geogra- 
phical information.  We  gather,  how- 
ever, what  is  tolerably  correct,  that  a 
voyage  of  forty  watches'  duration 
(eighty  hours)  will  carry  a  ship  from 
the  island  of  Pootoo  in  the  Chusan 
group  to  the  heights  of  Changki  (Nan- 
gasaki)  in  Japan,  provided  she  steer 
an  east  course ;  and  the  author  adds, 
that  where  the  winds  and  currents 
are  so  perverse,  ^nd  there  are  so 
many  dangers  from  storms  and 
sea,  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
one  course,  and  that  the  voyage 
is  altogether  extremely  hazardous. 
Whereupon  he  incontinently  goes  off 
into  the  poetic  vein,  and  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  following  rhyme — 

"  Jeh-pun  ha"u  ho 
Wu-tau  na*n-kwo  ! " 

which  being  interpreted  by  our  friend 
Mr  Wade,  means, 

"  Goodly  are  the  wares  of  Nlpon, 

But  the  isles  of  Gotto  are  hard  to  pass  !  "  f 

It  is  possible  some  of  our  skippers, 
in  dull-sailing  merchant-ships,  may 
have  reason  to  think  so  too,  in  the 
good  time  coming. 

In  the  year  1579  terrible  times 
dawned  on  Japan.  The  Portuguese 
had  apparently  worked  marvels  in 
Christianising  the  people.  The  great 
Xavier,  having  built  fifty  churches, 
and  baptised  as  his  own  share 
thirty  thousand  natives,  became  so 
satisfied  with  the  spiritual  safety  of 
his  Japanese,  that  he  had  quitted 
the  country,,  despairing  of  winning 


*  Annals  of  the  Art  of  War;  an  historical  work  in  300  volumes,  extracts  of 
which  have  been  translated  by  T.  F.  WADE,  Esq. 

f  The  Gotto  Isles  lie  a  short  distance  N.W.  of  Nangasaki  ;  they  would  be  a  lee- 
shore  to  a  junk  in  the  S.E.  monsoon,  if  to  leeward  of  her  port. 
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there  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which 
he  soon  found  upon  the  inhospitable 
coast  of  Southern  China.  About  this 
time  the  Zia-goon,  having  quelled 
some  intestine  troubles,  caused  by 
various  ambitious  nobles,  secured  to 
himself  greater  power  than  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  as  the  secular  mon- 
arch. He  adopted  as  his  successor 
Taiko-sama,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
benefactor,  gave  short  shrift  to  all  the 
disaffected  princes  and  nobles  in  the 
land ;  and,  aided  by  a  powerful  army, 
would  have  won  a  name  as  the  con- 
queror of  the  Corea,  had  he  not  ren- 
dered himself  still  more  remarkable 
by  his  edicts  against  Christianity. 
At  first  Taiko  promised  fair;  but 
the  Jesuits'  refusal  to  baptise  him 
because  he  would  not  give  up  his 
harem — the  Portuguese  captain's  dis- 
regard of  the  order  to  take  his  ship 
to  Taiko's  residence  for  examination 
— the  answer  of  the  Spaniard,  who, 
when  asked  by  the  Prince,  "  How 
is  it  that  your  king  has  managed  to 
possess  himself  of  half  the  world  1 " 
said,  "  He  sends  priests  to  win  the 
people ;  his  troops  then  are  sent  to 
join  the  native  Christians,  and  the 
conquest  is  easy  " — might  naturally 
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excite  alarm  for  his  own  authority 
and  independence,  and  make  him 
swear,  as  tradition  has  it,  "  that  not 
a  priest  should  be  left  alive  in  his 
dominions !"  On  25th  June  1587,  the 
first  edict  for  the  banishment  of  the 
'Catholic  missionaries  was  issued. 
Taiko,  by  way,  it  is  said,  of  getting 
rid  of  his  disobedient  subjects,  sent 
large  armies  of  Christians  to  the 
Corea,  where  they  were  victorious, 
though  their  losses  were  very  great. 
In  1596  the  edict  was  renewed 
against  Christians  ;  again  all  mis- 
sionaries were  ordered  to  quit  the 
country.  They  disobeyed  for  the 
most  part;  and  on  5th  February  1597, 
twenty-three  rebellious  priests  suf- 
fered death  in  Nangasaki,  and  were 
duly  canonised  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
in  1627.  Taiko-sama's  warrant  has 
been  preserved,  and  says,  "  I  have 
condemned  these  prisoners  to  death 
for  having  come  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Japan  under  the  pretended 
title  of  ambassadors,  and  for  having 
persisted  in  my  lands  without  my 
permission,  and  preached  the  Chris- 
tian religion  against  my  decree.  I 
order  and  wish  that  they  be  cruci- 
fied in  my  city  of  Nangasaki ! " 


CHAPTER  VI. 


In  the  following  year,  1598,  Taiko- 
sama  died,  and  a  usurper  seized  his 
throne.  The  Christians  fancied  all 
danger  to  be  past,  and  the  enormous 
profits  of  trade  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  certain  religious  privileges. 
Ksempfer,  who  is  a  very  sober-minded 
writer,  assures  us  that  the  Portu- 
guese exported  from  Japan  three 
hundred  tons  of  gold  per  annum  for 
a  considerable  period ;  and  that 
when,  through  the  hostility  of  the 
Japanese,  and  the  pertinacious  com- 
petition of  the  Dutch,  their  prosper- 
ity was  on  the  decline,  their  export 
of  silver  alone  in  the  three  last  years 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
5,637,000  taels,  representing  nearly 
two  millions  sterling  in  the  present 
day,  but  twi^e  as  much  at  that  time. 
The  tolerant  conduct  at  first  of  the 
successor  of  Taiko-sama  might  have 
been  dictated  by  necessity  or  policy  ; 
but  his  suspicions  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  missionaries  were  either 
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fomented  or  aroused  into  activity  by 
support  from  the  subjects  of  Protes- 
tant powers  of  Europe.  Their  ar- 
rival in  Japan  happened  in  so  strange 
a  manner,  that  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence seems  apparent  in  a  course 
of  events  which  prevented  Eoman 
Catholicism  from  taking  firm  root, 
where  its  influence  might  have  en- 
tirely altered  the  present  condition 
of  Eastern  Asia. 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
1598,"  says  the  original  account  in 
dear  delicious  old  Purchas,  "  Peter 
Vanderbaeg  and  Hans  Vanderguck, 
chiefs  of  the  Dutch  Indian  Com- 
pany, made  ready  a  fleet  of  five 
Hollanders  to  traffic  unto  the  In- 
dies. Tempted  by  the  success  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch  desired  to 
enter  upon  the  trade  of  those  regions 
in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Dons, 
the  bulls  of  the  Pope,  or  the  fires  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  admiral  was 
stout  Master  Jacque  Mahay,  in  the 
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good  ship  '  Erasmus.' "  From  the 
pilot  of  this  proud  argosy,  we  have, 
in  his  letters  to  his  wife,  a  faith- 
ful and  touching  record  of  the  voy- 
age, of  which  we  will  give  a  brief 
sketch. 

William  Adams  was  born  "  in 
Gillingham,  two  miles  from  Koches- 
ter  and  one  mile  from  Chatham, 
where  the  queen's  ships  do  lie ; " 
and  he  calls  upon  us  to  remember 
that  he  is  thereby  "  a  Kentish-man." 
"  I  was,"  he  says,  "  from  the  age  of 
twelve  brought  up  in  Limehouse 
near  London,  being  'prentice  twelve 
years  to  one  master,  Nicolas  Diggins, 
and  have  served  in  the  place  of  mas- 
ter and  pilot  in  her  majesty's  ships, 
and  about  eleven  or  twelve  years 
served  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Barbary  Merchants,  until  the  Indian 
traffic  from  Holland  began,  in  which 
Indian  traffic  I  was  desirous  to  make 
a  little  experience  of  the  small  know- 
ledge which  God  hath  given  me." 

The  fleet  in  which  Will  Adams 
was  embarked,  sailed  from  the  Texel 
on  the  24th  June  1598.  Before  they 
reached  the  equator  sickness  broke 
out,  and  they  touched  for  refresh- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Guinea  —  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  late 
Premier's  assertion  as  to  the  wonder- 
ful salubrity  of  that  delightful  naval 
station,  and  one  which  we  freely 
place  at  his  Lordship's  disposal  for 
the  next  annnal  motion  of  Mr  Hutt, 
against  the  immolation  of  Christian 
officers  and  men  to  save  about  an 
equal  number  of  negroes.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
Admiral  Jacque  Mahay  and  many 
more  died  there  before  the  fleet 
again  sailed.  In  April  1599  they 
reached  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  hav- 
ing decided  that  they  should  go  to 
the  Indies  by  way  of  the  South  Seas, 
to  make,  no  doubt,  those  "experi- 
ences" for  which  bold  Will  Adams 
had  such  a  craving.  Cold,  hunger, 
and  sickness  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  poor  Dutchmen;  and  when,  by 
dint  of  perseverance  and  skill,  the 
solitary  ship  "  Erasmus  "  reached 
Moka  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  the 
Spaniards  were  ready  to  slay  and 
entrap  them  on  every  opportunity. 
After  waiting  until  November  1599 
for  her  consorts,  only  one  vessel 
joined  at  the  rendezvous,  and  she 


was  piloted  by  Will  Adams's  very 
good  friend  and  countryman,  "one 
Timothy  Shotten,  who  had  been  with 
Master  Thomas  Cavendish  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world."  Two  of 
the  fleet,  it  was  conjectured,  had  sunk 
at  sea,  and  another  was  known  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  These  same  gentry  sud- 
denly one  day  set  upon  the  captain 
of  the  "  Erasmus,"  who  was  on  shore 
purchasing  supplies  for  his  famish- 
ing crew,  and  besides  slaying  him 
and  "  my  poor  brother  Thomas 
Adams,"  says  Will  in  his  letter, 
"  they  left  scarce  so  many  men  whole 
as  could  weigh  our  anchor."  The 
consort  likewise  lost  her  captain  and 
twenty-seven  men  killed  in  another 
affair.  Yet  the  resolute  survivors, 
having  appointed  captains  to  their 
vessels,  "  held  a  council  as  to  what 
they  should  do  to  make  their  voyage 
most  profitable.  At  last  it  was  re- 
solved to  go  for  Japan  ;  for,  by  the 
report  of  Derrick  Gerritson,  who  had 
been  there  with  the  Portugals,  wool- 
len cloth  was  in  great  estimation  in 
that  island  ;  and  we  gathered,  by  rea- 
son that  the  Malaccas  and  the  most 
part  of  the  East  Indies  were  hot 
countries,  woollen  cloths  would  not 
be  much  accepted.  Therefore  it  was 
we  all  agreed  to  go  to  Japan." 

Gallant  fellows,  decimated  by  dis- 
ease and  an  active  enemy ;  there  is 
something  very  fine  in  their  resolve  to 
push  across  that  great,  and  then  but 
little-known  sea — not  in  flight,  not  in 
abandonment  of  their  enterprise,  but 
to  find  a  market  for  their  woollens, 
which  undoubtedly,  as  they  appear 
to  have  somewhat  tardily  discover- 
ed, would  have  been  a  drug  in  the 
Indian  market.  On  29th  November 
1599,  these  two  stout  Hollanders, 
piloted  by  Will  Adams  and  Timothy 
Shotteu,  bore  up  before  the  south- 
east trade-wind  on  their  long  and 
lonely  voyage.  Nothing  can  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  their  weary  journey 
than  the  following  entry  in  the  nar- 
rative : — "  The  wind  continued  good 
for  divers  months  !  "  They  cross  the 
equator ;  we  follow  them  through 
island  chains,  where  eight  men  are 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  natives ;  we 
see  them  as  at  last  they  approach 
the  western  limit  of  the  great  South 
Sea.  Storm  and  angry  seas  await 
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them  as  they  come  nigh  Japan  ;  and 
on  the  24th  February  the  "  Erasmus" 
parts  from  her  consort.  Poor  Timo- 
thy Shotten !  he  and  his  charge  suc- 
cumbed at  last.  Nevertheless  the 
"  Erasmus "  still  did  her  best — still 
directed  her  course  for  Japan.  "  The 
four-and-twentieth  day  of  March  we 
saw  an  island  called  *  Una  Colonna,' 
at  which  time  many  of  our  men  were 
sick  again,  and  divers  dead.  Great 
was  the  misery  we  were  in,  having 
no  more  than  nine  or  ten  men  able 
to  go  or  creep  upon  their  knees  ;  our 
captain  and  all  the  rest  looking  every 
hour  to  die.  But  on  the  llth  April 
1600,  we  saw  the  high  land  of  Japan 
near  unto  Bungo;  at  which  time 
there  were  no  more  than  five  men  of 
us  able  to  go.  The  12th  April  we 
came  hard  to  Bungo,  where  many 
country  barks  came  aboard  us,  the 
people  whereof  we  willingly  let 
come,  having  no  force  to  resist  them ; 
and  at  this  place  we  came  to  an 
anchor." 

The  Japanese  Tai-koon,  or  execu- 
tive emperor,  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  at  Oyaaka,  the  seaport  of  the 
spiritual  capital ;  and  when  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  arrival  of  other 
than  a  Portuguese  or  Spanish  vessel 
was  reported  to  him,  he  ordered  the 
pilot,  Master  Adams,  and  one  of  the 
mariners,  to  be  brought  before  him ; 
the  more  so,  doubtless,  as  the  Portu- 
guese represented  the  character  of 
these  new  arrivals  in  anything  but 
an  amiable  light ;  "  for,"  says  the 
Englishman's  letter,  "  after  we  had 
been  there  (in  Bungo)  from  five  to 
six  days,  a  Portugal  Jesuit,  with 
other  Portugals,  and  some  Japanese 
that  were  Christians,  came  from  a 
place  called  Nangasaki ;  which  was 
ill  for  us,  the  Portugals  being  our 
mortal  enemies,  who  reported  that 
we  were  pirates,  and  were  not  in  the 
way  of  merchandising."  As  cruci- 
fixion was  the  penalty  of  this  crime, 
and  poor  Adams  and  his  companion 
were  not  aware  that  the  other  charge 
which  was  made  against  them,  of 
being  heretics,  was  rather  a  merit 
than  otherwise  with  the  rulers  of 
Japan,  it  was  natural  that  they  took 
a  tender  leave  of  their  sick  captain 
and  shipmates ;  and  then  adds  the 
stanch  old  sailor :  "  I  commended 
myself  into  His  hands  that  had  pre- 


served me  from  so  many  perils  on 
the  sea." 

In  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
he  spoke  up  manfully.  "  I  showed 
him,"  says  Will  Adams,  "  the  name 
of  our  country,  and  that  our  land 
had  long  sought  out  the  East  Indies ;" 
and  after  explaining  the  purely  mer- 
cantile purpose  of  their  voyage,  the 
king  asked  whether  pur  country  had 
wars  1  I  answered  him,  "  Yea ;  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  being 
at  peace  with  all  other  nations." 
Well  spoken,  Will  Adams !  that  was 
thy  best  and  surest  defence. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  Taiko- 
sama's  dealings  with  the  Christians, 
we  may  conclude  that,  from  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  and  dislike,  his  successor 
would  see  without  regret  the  arrival 
of  strangers  of  a  different  religion, 
who,  though  worn  out  with  suffer- 
ing, and  with  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate death  before  them,  openly 
avowed  their  hostility  to  the  subjects 
of  those  powerful  monarchs  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  of  whose  vast  resources, 
wealth,  and  ambition  he  had  heard 
so  much.  It  was,  however,  some 
time  before  the  resolute  Englishman 
was  relieved  from  suspense  as  to  his 
own  fate.  Nine-and-thirty  long  days 
of  anxiety  were  passed  in  prison, 
the  emperor  having  in  the  mean 
time  ordered  the  ship  to  be  brought 
up  to  Oyaaka;  and  during  all  that 
time  the  Jesuits  and  Portugals  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  have  the 
crew  of  the  poor  "  Erasmus  "  treated 
as  thieves  and  robbers,  and  saying, 
"  that  if  justice  was  executed  upon 
us,  it  would  terrify  the  rest  of 
our  nation  from  coming  there  any 
more ;  and,"  continues  Adams,  "  to 
this  intent  they  daily  sued  to  his 
majesty  to  cut  us  off."  But  the 
pagan  was  more  humane  than  the 
Christian ;  for,  "  praised  be  God 
for  ever  and  ever  ! "  ejaculated  the 
saved  sailor,  "the  emperor  answer- 
ed them,  that  because  their  two 
countries  were  at  war  was  no  rea- 
son why,  to  please  Portugals,  he 
should  slay  Dutch  and  Englishmen  !" 
and  forthwith  Will  Adams  and  his 
companion  were  liberated,  and  sent 
to  their  ship  and  shipmates.  They 
saluted  each  other  with  much  shed- 
ding of  tears,  for  all  on  board  had 
been  informed  that  Adams  and  his 
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comrade  had  long  since  been  executed. 
Bright  days  now  smiled  upon  the 
sore-tried  Dutchmen  and  their  honest 
pilot ;  they  were  given  everything 
they  needed,  treated  most  kindly,  but 
they  and  their  stout  bark  were  never 
again  to  leave  Japan.  The  "  Erasmus" 
was  ordered  to  the  city  of  Yedo,  then, 
as  now,  the  capital  of  the  Tai-koon, 
as  Miaco  was  that  of  the  Mikado. 
Will  Adams's  merits  were  so  appre- 
ciated at  court  that  he  eventually 
obtained  great  influence.  When,  in 
1609,  the  next  Dutch  ships  arrived 
in  Japan  to  act  hostilely  against  the 
Portuguese,  they  found  the  Japanese 
government  very  well  disposed  to- 
wards them,  and  considerable  privi- 
leges, as  well  as  the  port  of  Firando, 
were  conceded  to  them,  through 
the  good  offices  of  William  Adams. 
Though  he  individually  behaved  with 
forbearance  to  the  Portuguese,  and, 
as  he  assures  us,  returned  good  for 
their  evil,  the  Dutch  had  no  such 
intention ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in 
introducing  the  Hollander  to  the 
commerce  of  Japan,  our  Englishman 
struck  the  deathblow  to  Portuguese 
interests  there.  By  the  Dutch  ships 
Will  Adams  sent  the  interesting  let- 
ters we  have  quoted,  and  at  last,  as 
he  desired,  stimulated  his  countrymen 
to  enter  upon  the  same  remunerative 
trade.  He  had  been  thirteen  years 
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in  Japan,  when  at  last  he  learnt  that 
a  ship  bearing  the  red  cross  of  Eng- 
land had  reached  Firando. 

She  was  the  "  Clove"  of  London, 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany (then  in  its  infancy),  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Saris,  fur- 
nished with  a  letter  from  King  James 
I.,  and  suitable  presents  to  the  emperor 
The  good  ship  "  Clove"  had  pushed  to 
sea  from  the  Thames  on  April  18th, 
1611,  and  reached  Firando  on  the  llth 
of  June  1613,  two  years  having  been 
profitably  spent  in  trading  on  the 
way,  as  ships  were  wont  to  do  in  those 
days.  Adams  was  then  at  Yedo, 
and  was  immediately  sent  for  by  the 
Prince  of  Firando,  who,  in  the  mean 
time,  treated  the  newly-arrived  Eng- 
lishmen with  marked  attention.  On 
the  29th  July  1613,  poor  Will  Adams 
arrived,  and  greeted  his  long-expected 
countrymen  ;  thirteen  weary  years 
he  had  looked  forward  hopefully,  and 
at  last  the  old  man's  prayer  was 
granted.  Early  in  August,  Captain 
Saris,  William  Adams,  and  ten  Eng- 
lishmen, started  for  Yedo,  bearing 
the  royal  letter  and  presents.  The 
dignified  bearing  of  Saris  and  the 
influence  of  Adams  soon  obtained 
from  the  emperor,  or  Tai-koon,  a  fa- 
vourable treaty,*  granting  to  Eng- 
land the  most  important  privileges 
that  had  ever  been  conceded  by  Japan 


*  TREATY  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN  AND  KING  JAMES 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.—  August  1613. 

"  ART.  1. — "We  give  free  license  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain — viz. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Governor,  and  the  Company  of  the  East  India  merchants  and 
adventurers — for  ever  safely  to  come  into  any  of  our- ports  of  our  empire  of  Japan, 
with  their  ships  and  merchandise,  without  any  hindrance  to  them  or  their  goods  ; 
and  to  abide,  buy,  sell,  and  barter,  according  to  their  own  manner  with  all  nations ; 
to  tarry  here  as  long  as  they  think  good,  and  to  depart  at  their  pleasure. 

"  ART.  2. — We  grant  unto  them  freedom  of  custom  for  all  such  merchandises  as 
either  now  they  have  brought,  or  hereafter  shall  bring  into  our  kingdoms,  or 
shall  from  hence  transport  to  any  foreign  part ;  and  do  authorise  those  ships  that 
hereafter  shall  arrive  and  come  from  England  to  proceed  to  present  sale  of  their 
commodities,  without  further  coming  or  sending  up  to  our  court. 

"  ART.  3. — If  any  of  their  ships  shall  happen  to  be  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  we 
will  our  subjects  not  only  assist  them,  but  that  such  part  of  ship  or  goods  as  shall  be 
saved  be  returned  to  their  captain  or  cape  merchant,  or  their  assigns.  And  that 
they  shall  or  may  build  one  house  or  more  for  themselves  in  any  part  of  our  em- 
pire where  they  shall  think  fittest,  and  at  their  pleasure. 

"  ART.  4. — If  any  of  the  English  merchants  or  others  shall  depart  this  life  within 
our  dominions,  the  goods  of  the  deceased  shall  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  cape 
merchant,  and  that  all  offences  committed  by  them  shall  be  punished  by  the  said 
cape  merchant  according  to  his  discretion ;  and  our  laws  to  take  no  hold  of  their 
persons  or  goods. 

"ART.  5.— We  will  that  ye  our  subjects  trading  with  them  for  any  of  their  com- 
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to  a  foreign  power.  Saris  carried 
back  a  letter  likewise  from  the  Tai- 
koon  Tyeyas,  in  which  he  says  he 
especially  desires  the  friendship  of 
James  I.,  promises  that  his  subjects 
shall  be  "heartily  welcome,"  ap- 
plauds much  their  worthiness  and 
skill  as  navigators,  and  promises  that 
in  their  "  honourable  enterprises  of 
discoveries  and  merchandising,  they 
shall  find  the  said  Tai-koon  further 
them  according  to  their  desires." 

The  year  1613  saw  the  English 
factory  established  (as  was  the  Dutch) 
at  Firando.  The  English,  from  poli- 
tical reasons,  very  soon  withdrew, 
and  so  avoided  the  troubles  that 
overtook  the  other  European  resi- 
dents in  Japan.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  the  following  year  the  perse- 
cution of  the  priests  and  their  con- 
verts recommenced  with  renewed 
vigour,  and  ended,  as  I  said  before, 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  then  the  close  imprisonment  of 
the  Dutch  to  the  Island  of  Decima, 
where  they  have  submitted  to  be 
considered  anything  but  Christians. 

In  1637  the  great  interdict  was 
published,  of  which  one  paragraph 
runs  thus  : — "  No  Japanese  ship  or 
boat  whatever,  nor  any  native  of 
Japan,  shall  presume  to  go  out  of 
the  country  ;  and  who  acts  contrary 
to  this  shall  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  ship  and  goods  shall  be  forfeited ; 
and  all  Japanese  who  return  from 
abroad  shall  be  put  to  death." 

From  that  time  their  vessels  have 
never  voluntarily  left  the  coasts  of 
Japan,  though  many  a  ship-load  of 
poor  wretches  has  drifted  away  in 
storms,  and  reached  some  foreign 
land.  But  when,  as  once  or  twice 
was  done,  Christian  ships  carried 
back  these  men  to  Japan,  they  have 
been  sternly  refused  admittance. 
The  American  Government  have, 


however,  of  late  years,  wrought  a 
change  in  the  law  on  this  point,  and 
more  than  one  Japanese  seaman  now, 
who  has  against  his  will  been  blown 
away  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  the 
American  continent,  has  been  re- 
stored to  his  country. 

When,  in  1673,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany attempted  to  reoccupy  their 
former  factory,  there  was  no  Will 
Adams  to  be  their  advocate  with  the 
emperor.  The  selfish  Dutchmen  did 
not  choose  to  remember  that  they 
owed  their  own  introduction  to  Japan 
to  the  influence  of  the  English  sailor. 
Although  the  English  were  civilly 
treated,  yet,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Dutch,  our  trade  was  refused,  because 
our  then  reigning  king  (Charles  II.) 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Portugal !  The  Dutch  re- 
mained undisputed  masters  of  the 
field  until  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  made 
two  attempts  to  break  down  their 
monopoly,  but  failed.  After  that  no 
nation  except  Russia,  whose  ends  are 
purely  political,  gave  Japan  further 
notice  until  1831.  In  that  year, 
American  attention  was  directed  to 
the  islands,  and  it  was  thought  that 
a  good  plea  for  introducing  America 
to  their  notice  in  a  kindly  way 
might  be  found  in  sending  back  some 
shipwrecked  Japanese  sailors.  They 
received  a  very  uncivil  welcome, 
and,  repelled  with  violence,  the  ship 
"Morrison"  desisted  from  her  pur- 
pose. But  not  so  the  persevering 
nation  that  had  sent  her  forth !  If 
smaller  ships  did  not  succeed,  bigger 
ships  might ;  so  the  huge  two-decker 
"  Columbus,"  of  90  guns,  and  the  cor- 
vette "  Vincennes,"  were  sent.  This 
time,  to  speak  the  truth  honestly, 
America  wanted  intercourse  for  com- 
mercial and  political  purposes  with 
Japan.  She  then  intended  to  be 
very  shortly  on  the  shores  of  the 


modities,  pay  them  for  the  same,  according  to  agreement,  without  delay,  or  return 
their  wares  again  unto  them. 

"ART.  6. — For  such  commodities  as  they  have  now  brought  or  shall  hereafter 
bring,  fitting  for  service  and  proper  use,  we  will  that  no  arrest  be  made  thereof ; 
but  that  the  price  be  made  with  the  cape  merchant,  according  as  they  may  sell  to 
others,  and  present  payment  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

"  ART.  7. — If  in  discovery  of  other  countries  for  trade,  and  return  of 'their  ships, 
they  shall  need  men  or  victuals,  we  will  that  ye  our  subjects  furnish  them  for  their 
money  as  their  need  shall  require. 

"ART.  8. —  And  that  without  other  passport,  they  shall  and  may  set  out  upon  the 
discovery  of  Jesso  or  any  other  part  in  or  about  our  empire." 
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Pacific,  and  this  great  force  ought 
to  have  shown  the  Japanese  that 
Brother  Jonathan  was  in  earnest. 
But  the  Tai-kopn  still  held  out.  No 
trade  except  with  Holland  was  still 
his  motto  ;  and  America,  being  in  no 
immediate  hurry,  was  patient  but 
watchful.  In  1849  the  Japanese 
were  foolish  enough  to  retain  some 
American  seamen  shipwrecked  upon 
the  coast.  The  U.  S.  ship  "  Preble," 
Captain  Glynn,  forthwith  dropped  in 
and  gave  them  such  a  shaking  that 
they  gladly  liberated  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Then  a  very 
efficient  officer  and  admirable  squad- 
ron were  sent  from  America  in  1853, 
to  bring  about  by  moral  force  some 
specific  terms  regulating  the  inter- 
course of  the  two  countries.  Com- 
modore Perry,  in  his  voluminous 
work,  has  so  recently  told  us  what 


'means  he  employed  to  this  end,  that 
we  need  say  no  more  than  that  he 
fully  succeeded.  The  treaty  he  ob- 
tained in  itself  is  no  great  thing;  but 
it  was  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  ; 
and,  after  all,  sailors  cannot  be 
expected  to  finesse  in  diplomacy. 
Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  with  which 
this  treaty  was  signed,  when  the 
lamentable  war  with  Russia  broke 
put,  and  the  Japanese  found  their 
islands,  creeks,  and  inland  seas  used 
for  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  played 
by  the  Russian  and  Allied  squadrons. 
Then  everybody  wanted  treaties  with 
the  Japanese ;  and  in  apparently  a 
waggish  humour,  they  gave  a  British 
admiral  one  in  1854,  which  must  ever 
stand  unique  amongst  such  docu- 
ments. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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So  here  we  are  safe  at  home  once 
more  from  Lady  Scrubbs' ;  for  which 
let  us  be  thankful.  Away  with  the 
vanities  of  patent  leather,  and  let  us 
find  those  easiest  of  slippers.  And 
now,  Mary,  you  be  off  to  bed,  there 
have  been  three  terrible  yawns  al- 
ready ;  I  must  sit  up  an  hour  and 
philosophise.  "  That  means,  smoke," 
you  say.  Well,  that's  what  a  good 
deal  of  very  reputable  philosophy 
begins  and  ends  in.  "  Let  you  stay  I* 
By  no  manner  of  means;  women 
don't  understand  philosophy,  and 
don't  require  it : — 

"  What  moral  is  in  being  fair  ! " 

"You  don't  mind  the  cigar  !"  Of 
course  not,  no  sensible  woman  does. 
But  sitting  up  late,  you  know,  is  very 
bad  for  the  complexion ;  and,  besides, 
who  can  philosophise  with  a  pretty 
face  opposite  him?  Plato  himself 
couldn't  have  done  it ;  and  I  am  not 
Plato,  as  you  very  well  know. 

Turk,  sir,  get  up  into  that  arm- 
chair opposite,  and  let  me  stick  this 
paper  cheroot  in  your  mouth  ;  there, 
that  looks  companionable.  Now 
look  as  wise  as  you  can,  and  hold 
your  tongue  ;  it's  what  many  other- 
wise rational  beings  haven't  the 


sense  to  do.  I  shall  address  my 
remarks  to  you,  and  challenge  con- 
tradiction. It  is  pleasant  to  have 
an  imaginary  opponent  of  this  kind  ; 
one  is  always  prepared  for  his  argu- 
ments, and  they  are  so  much  easier 
to  answer.  Whereas,  your  real  live 
articulate-speaking  human  adversary, 
if  he  be  worth  anything,  is  never  con- 
vinced. Mahomet  was  quite  right  in 
his  system  of  persuasion;  a  man  is 
seldom  a  hearty  convert  till  he  has 
been  well  thrashed. 

Did  you  ever  read  "Peter  Pindar  f 
Excuse  me,  my  good  friend,  if,  in 
these  days  of  reading  for  the  million, 
I  very  much  doubt  it.  You  have 
read  the  last  shilling  novel  off  the 
railway  bookstall,  no  doubt,  though 
there  is  such  a  strong  resemblance 
between  it  and  half-a-dozen  of  its 

Eredecessors  that  you  have  not  the 
:ast  idea  at  this  moment  what  it  was 
about ;  but  as  to  your  acquaintance 
with  our  really  original  English 
writers,  I  suspect  the  less  closely  we 
examine  you  the  better.  Well,  you 
possibly  know  that  Peter  was  Dr 
Wolcot,  and  that  he  amused  himself 
and  the  public  by  libelling — with 
tolerable  good-humour,  however,  I 
should  say— that  best  of  men  and 
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monarchs,  or  that  pig-headed  Hano- 
verian farmer,  (which  was  he  T) 
George  the  Third.  He  was,  in  short, 
to  that  respected  personage  much 
what  Punch  may  be  supposed  to  be  to 
Prince  Albert,  only  his  jokes  were 
better ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
rather  broader  was  no  discredit  in 
his  days. 

But  as  he  may  not  be  a  very 
familiar  acquaintance  to  the  men  of 
this  generation,  let  me  tell  you  one  of 
his  stories,  in  which  I  assure  you 
there  is  nothing  whatever  disrespect- 
ful either  to  the  third  George  or  to 
the  present  Prince  Consort,  or  even 
any  scandal  against  poor  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  has  been  of  late  re- 
vived. The  original  is  in  verse,  and 
is  called  "  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Peas." 
Two  unfortunate  sinners,  by  way  of 
penance,  were  bid  to  undertake  a  pil- 
grim age  to  Loretto  :  the  place  to  which 
(as  all  good  Catholics,  we  will  charit- 
ably trust,  do  not  believe)  a  little  red 
house  belonging  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
walked  of  itself  one  fine  morning. 
To  Loretto,  then,  they  were  bound ; 
and  by  way  of  making  the  travelling 
easy  and  pleasant,  there  being  no  ex- 
cursion trains  in  those  days,  their 
father  confessor  had  recommended 
them  to  put  peas  in  their  shoes. 
Any  one  who  has  walked  a  mile  with 
an  accidental  grain  or  two  of  gravel 
under  the  heel  of  his  stocking  may 
form  some  idea  of  what  it  would  be  to 
do  fifty  (that  was  the  distance)  under 
their  circumstances.  One  of  them 
had  scarcely  got  over  half  his  jour- 
ney, in  much  bodily  grief,  and  in  a 
frame  of  mind  scarce  befitting  a 
penitent— for,  according  to  our  friend 
Peter,  he  was  doing  anything  but 
blessing  "  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the 
peas"— when  he  met  his  brother 
sinner  returning,  stepping  out  as 
briskly  as  if  he  were  the  daily  post- 
man, and  happy  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  been  thoroughly  white- 
washed, and  free  to  begin  a  new 
score.  He  very  naturally  expressed 
his  surprise  and  envy,  in  pretty 
strong  language  too,  according  to 
Dr  Wolcot,  whom  therefore  I  de- 
cline to  quote.  As  to  Ha  getting  to 
Loretto,  he  said,  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question ;  if  his  absolution  de- 
pended upon  that,  there  was  an  end 
of  him  ;  for  the  peas,  at  all  events, 


had  done  their  duty,  and  he  had  not 
a  toe  left  to  stand  upon.  How  had 
the  other  managed? — was  it  long 
practice,  or  a  miracle  1  Neither  one 
nor  the  other ;  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world,  as  all  great  discoveries 
are  ;— "  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said 
the  successful  traveller, — 

"  Just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey, 

To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 

I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas." 

Now,  in  this  story  there  lies  an 
admirable  moral,  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  an  unintentional  prophecy 
on  our  friend  Peter's  part,  for,  indeed, 
morals  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
in  his  line.  But  I  trust  you  will  not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
story  would  have  been  introduced  by 
me  here  except  with  a  very  high 
moral  and  philosophical  purpose. 
We  have  all  of  us  heard  this  human 
life  of  ours  very  often  described  as  a 
pilgrimage.  Very  often  indeed,  espe- 
cially in  some  of  those  dull  sermons 
about  which  we  have  all  on  a  sudden 
become  so  critical.  Bather  a  favour- 
ite theological  fancy,  in  short,  and, 
as  such,  common  property,  from 
Bishop  Patrick  and  John  Bunyan 
down  to  the  present  archbishops  and 
Mr  Spurgeon, — which  is  a  long  way 
down.  Yet  the  word  is  by  no  means 
so  very  happy  a  selection  after  all.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  we  have  scrip- 
tural authority  for  it :  in  the  English 
translation,  no  doubt,  it  stands  visible 
enough ;  but  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  word  in  the  original 
which  at  all  corresponds  to  our  Eng- 
lish notion  of  a  pilgrim.  We  surely 
understand  by  the  term,  a  person  who 
undertakes  a  journey  purposely  long, 
or  wearisome,  or  perilous,  or  it  may 
be  all  these  combined,  either  as  an 
expiation  of  some  crime,  or  with  the 
view  of  thereby  purchasing  a  certain 
quantum  of  sanctity.  "  A  supersti- 
tious discipline  "  is  what  our  modern 
theological  dictionaries  give  us  as 
the  explanation  of  the  word  "pil- 
grimage." And  we  picture  to  our- 
selves at  once,  if  we  call  up  our  no- 
tions of  the  pilgrim  apart  from  the 
accident  of  theological  association, 
a  weary,  way-worn  traveller,  volun- 
tarily expatriating  himself  for  a 
while,  from  a  high  religious  motive, 
making  an  asceticism  more  or  less 
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strict  a  necessary  part  of  his  vow,  and 
looking  forward,  as  the  termination 
of  his  wanderings,  not  to  the  city  or 
the  shrine  towards  which  his  vow 
leads  him — and  here  lies  the  great 
failure  in  the  analogy — but  to  the 
country  from  which  he  set  out.  Not 
merely  to  reach  Jerusalem,  or  Rome, 
or  Loretto,  was  the  real  pilgrim's 
object,  but  to  return  to  his  own 
home,  and  resume  his  place  in  so- 
ciety when  his  penance  was  com- 
pleted, or  his  religious  standing 
secured.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  not 
the  idea  conveyed  in  any  passage 
where  the  word  occurs  in  the  Bible  ; 
it  could  not  be,  for  pilgrimage  is  of 
necessity  a  comparatively  modern 
idea ;  and  one  rather  wonders,  when 
one  comes  to  think  about  it,  that  the 
Puritan  writers  especially,  excellent 
men,  who  hated  palmer,  and  penance, 
and  absolution,  and  religious  vows, 
with  an  honest  and  hearty  hatred, 
should  have  been  so  very  fond  of  the 
word.  Bunyan's  pilgrim  is,  in  fact, 
no  pilgrim  at  all ;  the  very  last  thing 
he  would  have  wished  to  do  would 
have  been  to  return  to  the  City  of 
Destruction  where  he  was  born  ;  he 
is  a  traveller,  and  a  soldier;  and 
these  are  the  real  similitudes  which 
the  sacred  writers  use.  Man  is  a  way- 
farer, life  is  a  journey;  man  is  a 
soldier,  life  a  campaign  ;  but  surely 
the  soldier  will  hardly  fight  the 
better  for  looking  upon  his  vocation 
as  a  hardship,  or  the  traveller  get 
through  his  journey  more  successfully 
for  groaning  at  every  step. 

But  I  find  myself  basely  taking 
advantage  of  the  preacher's  privilege 
of  having  no  one  to  contradict  me,  to 
add  another  to  the  dull  sermons  in- 
flicted on  a  helpless  public, — and  un- 
der such  a  shabby  disguise  too  !  My 
apology  is,  that  I  would  not  willingly 
be  suspected,  even  over  a  cigar,  of 
throwing  the  slightest  ridicule,  inten- 
tional or  otherwise,  upon  any  scrip- 
tural view  of  human  life ;  but  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  only  a  theological 
view  instead  of  a  scriptural  one,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  additional  re- 
spect for  it  on  that  ground  ;  it  must 
stand  or  fall  by  its  own  weight,  and 
put  up  with  a  little  rough  handling 
like  the  rest  of  us ;  if  it  be  not  ortho- 
doxy,  but  only  your-doxy,  as  Swift 
has  it,  then  let  it  take  its' chance. 


I  argue,  then,  if  you  will  have  it 
still  that  life  is  a  pilgrimage— (and 
really  Bunyan  and  Bishop  Patrick, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  resuscitated 
Guillaume  de  G-uileville,  have  had 
possession  of  the  field  so  long  that  it 
may  seem  ungrateful  as  well  as  hope- 
less to  try  to  dispossess  them) — at  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
boiling  the  peas.  In  fact,  the  great 
mistake  we  are  all  apt  to  make  is  the 
not  doing  so.  Troubles  we  shall  all 
have,  plenty  of  them,  Heaven  help 
us  !  But  it  has  been  admirably  said, 
that  "the  worst  are  those  which 
never  come ; "  certainly  they  are 
thoss  which  we  run  to  meet  half- 
way, and  look  at  through  magnify- 
ing-glasses  when  they  do  arrive,  if 
life  must  be  a  pilgrimage,  let  us  put 
a  stout  heart  to  it,  and  not  make 
it  a  more  painful  one  than  it  need 
bs.  Let  us  set  the  palmer's  hat  on 
jauntily,  and  take  a  little  wine  with 
us  in  that  mediaeval-looking  bottle. 
The  peas  must  be  in  the  shoes ;  that 
makes  part  of  our  sentence ;  little 
things  in  themselves,  but  with  a 
wonderful  capacity  for  making  them- 
selves unpleasant ;  but  there  can  be 
no  religious  or  moral  obligation 
against  boiling  them,  and  the  differ- 
ence it  makes  is  wonderful.  This 
secreto  per  esserfelice.  is  not  a  difficult 
one,  yet  few  things  seem  so  little  un- 
derstood by  the  pilgrims  of  this  highly 
civilised  nineteenth  century.  Some 
men,  instead  of  boiling  their  peas, 
seem  to  take  a  pride  and  pleasure  in 
choosing  for  themselves  the  largest 
and  the  hardest — Brobdignag  mar- 
rowfats— and  disposing  them  con- 
scientiously under  the  tenderest 
places.  It  would  be  nothing  to  them 
to  walk  through  life  without  a  griev- 
ance. Grievances  are  part  of  their 
inherited  privileges  as  Englishmen. 
They  must  have  come  in  with  Magna 
Charta  and  Habeas  Corpus.  We 
have  been  called  "  a  nation  of  grum- 
blers ; "  and  most  of  us  probably  take 
it  as  a  compliment.  There  was  once 
a  difficulty  amongst  the  schoolmen 
in  finding  out  for  the  human  species 
its  proper  logical  differentia  (mean- 
ing thereby,  my  unlpgical  friend,  that 
which  specially  distinguishes  men 
from  other  animals) ;  Plato,  as  is 
well  known,  had  marked  him  down 
as  a  "  featherless  biped,"  which  was 
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irreverently  illustrated  by  one  of  his 
scholars  by  plucking  a  cock  (probably 
a  cochin-china),  and  turning  him  out 
in  the  lecture-room  as  "Plato's  man ; " 
some  one  else  suggested  "  laughing," 
but  was  met  by  the  case  of  the  hy- 
ena. "  Rational "  was  a  characteris- 
tic which  would  obviously  occur  to 
many  ;  but  such  a  shallow  definition 
could  not  stand  for  a  moment  before 
any  one  who  had  seen  the  learned 

Eig,  and  compared  him  with  some  of 
is  human  visitors.  It  must  have 
been  a  Briton  who  at  last  hit  upon 
the  happy  conceit  of  man's  being  a 
"discontented"  animal;  that  this 
was  what  our  modern  teachers  call 
his  normal  state,  and  that  such  a 
term  could  not  be  truly  predicated 
of  any  other  creature  under  the  sun. 
They  might  be  discontented,  it  is  true, 
accidentally,  as  the  logicians  have  it ; 
the  cochin-china,  for  instance,  with 
nothing  to  cover  his  ridiculous  legs, 
the  pig  in  a  gate,  the  hyena  in  the 
zoological  gardens ;  but  discontent, 
pur  et  simple,  was  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  the  nobler  animal  alone. 

It  seems  a  distinction  never  likely 
to  be  lost  in  our  branch  of  the  human 
family  for  want  of  due  assertion.  If, 
as  palaeontologists  assure  us,  certain 
extinct  species,  alike  in  all  their  or- 
dinary developments,  are  still  dis- 
tinguished from  the  existing  type, 
and  recognised  at  once  and  for  ever 
as  extinct  species  by  some  variety 
in  the  formation  of  the  jaw,  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  teeth,  or  equally 
minute  but  certain  differences ;  and 
if  time  and  climate  seem  to  operate 
so  wonderfully  as  to  affect  even  the 
workings  of  nature,  and  induce  her 
to  modify  the  moulds  of  her  original 
creation,  so  that  the  elephant  of  our 
days  is  not  the  elephant  of  the 
pliocene  formation  ;  and  if  ever  the 
march  of  civilisation  has  a  somewhat 
similar  effect,  and  future  generations 
can  no  longer  show  the  bump  of 
grumbling  on  their  improved  crani- 
ums  ;  still,  when  the  fossil  Briton  of 
the  age  of  £  lack  wood's  Magazine  is 
dug  up  by  that  New  Zealander 
(what  a  useful  person  he  is  !)  he  will 
assuredly  carry  some  slight  but  dis- 
tinctive mark  in  his  conformation  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  a  separate 
label  in  the  museum  as  an  undoubted 
" homo  primigenius  malecontentus" 
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"  Why  shan't  I  hiss  ? "  says  the 
free  and  independent  Briton  in  the 
pit.  "  I've  got  a  right  to  hiss  ;  I've 
paid  my  money."  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  a  good  many  of  us 
seem  to  go  throughout  life.  "  We 
are  not  here  for  amusement,  or  for 
pleasure ;  that's  all  very  well ;  but 
we  go  for  our  rights  :  some  people 
are  weak  enough  to  be  gratified  by 
the  entertainment  provided  for  us  ; 
they  laugh  and  enjoy  themselves,  be- 
cause they  don't  know  better  :  but 
we  see  a  good  many  hitches  in  the 
performance  ;  it's  not  so  good  as  we 
have  seen — not  so  good  as  it  ought 
to  be :  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
are  rather  good  judges  of  this  kind 
of  thing ;  and  the  advantage  of  being 
a  good  judge,  you  see,  is,  that  while 
you  are  delighted,  we  are  disgusted. 
Let's  hiss  again — louder."  There 
you  have  the  free  translation  of  a 
good  deal  of  what  passes  for  rather 
transcendental  thinking.  Take  up 
any  modern  poet,  and  see  whether 
he  does  not  sing  something  after  this 
tune.  He  is  too  wise  for  the  world 
he  lives  in.  He  can  see  what  you 
cannot — the  snake  in  the  grass,  the 
poison  in  the  flower.  There  was  a 
time — before  he  was  a  poet — when 
his  eyes,  like  yours,  were  blinded. 
He  thought  this  world  rather  a  plea- 
sant place,  in  spite  of  many  imper- 
fections. But  now — he  pities  you  if 
you  still  think  so — that's  all.  Enjoy 
your  innocent  delusion ;  be  happy,  be 
contented,  if  such  is  your  base  na- 
ture. He  forgives  you,  but  he  rather 
despises  you :  he  could  tell  you  a 
great  deal,  but  you  are  not  worthy 
of  it ;  so  he  puts  it  all  into  some 
very  fine  language  for  you,  and  then 
it  remains  like  a  sibyl's  oracle^mu- 
sical  and  mysterious.  Men  are  fond 
of  murdering  Hamlet,  both  on  the 
stage  and  off  it ;  there  are  plenty  of 
aspirants  to  the  character,  with  whose 
dispositions  "  it  goes  so  heavily,  that 
this  goodly  frame  the  earth  seems  a 
sterile  promontory — this  brave  o'er- 
hanging  firmament,  this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  no  other 
thing  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  con- 
gregation of  vapours." 

If  ever,  my  excellent  friend  op- 
posite—  if  ever  this  morbid  gloom 
threatens  to  close  in  upon  you,  as 
perhaps  it  does  upon  us  all  sometimes, 
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let  me  beg  you  not  to  sit  down  and 
sentimentalise  about  it.  If  you  have 
been  indulging  in  too  many  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  as  is  the  case  with 
a  large  class  of  discontented  geniuses, 
take  some  blue  pill.  The  world  is 
not  out  of  course — it's  your  liver; 
it's  not  philosophy— it's  bile.  Or 
rush  vigorously  up  the  highest  hill 
you  can  find;  mount  Arthur  Seat, 
or  climb  Snowdpn,  if  within  reach  : 
if  it  be  your  misfortune  to  live  in  a 
flat  country,  get  up  a  tremor  a  church- 
tower.  Get  a  higher  view  of  life. 
Enlarge  your  mental  horizon,  and 
stretch  your  legs  at  the  same  time. 
Things  will  soon  look  very  different. 
Or  get  on  a  good  horse,  if  you  are 
anything  of  a  sportsman,  and  have  a 
good  burst  after  the  hounds.  Ride 
at  everything :  breaking  your  neck 
would  not  be  of  much  consequence 
to  yourself,  in  your  present  frame 
of  mind,  by  your  own  admission ; 
and  probably  of  none  at  all  to 
the  public  generally.  You'll  come 
home  another  man  —  if  you  don't 
come  home  on  a  hurdle.  Or  again, 
if  you  chance  to  have  been  living 
too  low  (a  bad  habit,  unless  it 
have  the  excuse  of  necessity),  "  in- 
dulge genio  ; "  take  a  few  glasses  of 
wine — champagne,  if  you  can  get  it ; 
even  if  not  genuine  Moet  or  Clicquot, 
it's  not  the  juice  of  perdition  (unless 
it  be  made  of  rhubarb) ;  it  has  the 
merit,  as  we  learn  from  good  autho- 
rity, of  making  glad  the  heart  of  man 
occasionally  :  try  its  effect  on  yours. 
I  am  supposing  you,  remember,  not 
to  be  fretting  yourself  about  pitiful 
trifles,  but  to  be  indulging  in  that 
nobler  form  of  discontent  which  is 
the  purgatory,  we  are  told,  of  supe- 
rior minds — that  miserable  undefined 
feeling  of  life's  being  a  burden  and  a 
weariness,  which  may  generally  be 
traced  to  a  torpid  state  of  the  bodily 
functions ;  such  a  strange  and  humi- 
liating truth  it  is — which  we  really 
should  thank  you  philosophers  to 
explain  to  us — that  the  body  thus 
tyrannises  over  the  spirit.  Come,  let 
me  help  you  to  a  moral  and  physical 
remedy  combined.  If  you  have  not 
the  nerve  to  hunt,  and  champagne 
has  long  lost  its  charm,  let  us  take 
a  walk.  Step  out  briskly,  and  never 
mind  the  dirt.  There  sits  Bill  Green 


breaking  stones ;  he  is  paid  by  the 
yard,  and  will  make  about  one-and- 
ninepence  if  he  works  hard  as  long 
as  the  light  holds.  Go  and  talk  to 
him  a  bit ;  he'll  be  pleased  to  be 
treated  as  a  human  being,  though  he 
loses  perhaps  a  pennyworth  of  time 
by  it ;  for  he  stops  his  hammer,  out 
of  courtesy,  to  answer  you.  "  Cold 
work  this  stone-breaking  by  the  road- 
side in  November."  Well,  Bill  admits 
it;  it  is  cold,  but  "it's  uncommon 
fine  dry  weather  for  the  time  of  year." 
That's  Bill's  philosophy  ;  that's  how 
he  boils  his  peas.  There  are  sermons 
in  stones,  you  see,  even  in  our  geolo- 
gical generation.  Don't  give  Bill  a 
tract  in  return ;  that  excellent  lady 
who  has  just  passed  by  before  us, 
in  a  carriage  and  pair,  with  crimson 
liveries  and  a  very  large  coat-of-arms, 
has  already  given  him  one  more  than 
he  can  read.  There  it  is,  in  Bill's 
hat ;  entitled  the  Stone-breaker,  if 
you  want  to  know — a  very  appropri- 
ate and  taking  allegory  ;  Bill's  heart 
being  therein  set  forth  in  a  figure  as 
the  stone,  only  harder — much  harder. 
How  came  the  lady  to  know  1  Sup- 
pose Bill  now  were  to  have  an  alle- 
gorical fit  upon  him,  and  take  upon 
himself  to  spiritualise  that  charit- 
able and  fashionable  party,  with  the 
bright  liveries  and  fat  horses,  into 
some  comparison  with  a  certain 
other  lady  we  have  read  of— in 
scarlet,  and  riding  upon  a  beast, — 
how  would  she  like  it  1  Bill  has  his 
regular  parson  already,  and  a  long- 
winded  Independent  preacher  at  the 
meeting-house  besides  ;  why  is  he  to 
be  made  a  mark  for  amateur  apostles 
to  practise  at1?  No — give  him  six- 
pence instead ;  fourpence -halfpenny 
will  maintain  him  in  the  weed  which 
his  soul  loveth  for  a  week  ;  and  he 
can  buy  two  tracts  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, and  somewhat  less  personal,  if 
he  prefers  it,  with  the  odd  three- 
halfpence. 

There's  little  Joe  Twist  going  back 
to  his  work ;  he  has  to  get  up  at  five 
these  cold  dark  mornings,  and  tramp 
two  miles  in  the  fog  to  Squashton 
Farm ;  but  he  has  had  his  dinner 
now,  and  is  as  happy  as  a  king.  List- 
en ! — he  is  whistling  "  Cheer  boys, 
cheer" — admirably.  He  is  but  twelve 
years  old,  and  he  can  drive  a  cart — 
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ay,  and  plough  "  a  bit ; "  and  you 
couldn't  whistle  half  as  well,  and 
don't  know  the  tune  to  begin  with. 
And  as  to  ploughing,  Joe  would 
give  twopence,  poor  as  he  is,  to  see 
you  at  it ;  and  Joe  carried  his  little 
brother  (he  is  two  years  younger,  and 
keeps  the  pigs)  the  first  mile  on  his 
back  this  morning,  because  he  cried 
so  with  his  chilblains  (did  you  ever 
try  to  put  on  stiff  half-dried  boots,  on 
a  winter  morning,  with  your  feet  all 
red  blisters  1 — that's  worse  than  peas 
in  your  shoes,  I  can  tell  you).  Do 
you  suppose  Joe  makes  himself  mi- 
serable about  life,  or  his  little  brother 
either  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  you  could 
only  hear  them  as  they  come  home 
along  the  road  together  at  night,  you 
would  be  surprised  at  the  fun  they 
have  in  them.  They  have  got  that 
receipt  for  boiling  peas,  too,  from 
some  merciful  teaching  which  beats 
even  the  modern  national  school- 
master ;  and  he  has  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate, and  knows  very  nearly  as 
much  as  he  thinks  he  does,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal. 

Do  you  feel  at  all  better  ?  Your 
eyes  look  brighter  already.  Come, 
step  out.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you 
off  a  yard  under  ten  miles.  Stay- 
look  over  that  gate.  There  are  three 
hearty  young  fellows  playing  skittles 
— for  beer,  I  have  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion— and  I  am  afraid  they  ought  to 
be  at  work.  For  that  matter,  so 
perhaps  ought  you  and  I.  We  have 
both  played  at  skittles  too,  or  some- 
thing worse,  in  our  time,  when  we 
might  have  been  doing  better.  Look 
how  they  enjoy  it !  Should  you  mind 
having  a  game  yourself  now,  suppos- 
ing the  world  and  his  wife  were  gone 
from  home,  you  know  1  I  shouldn't ; 
but  I  had  rather  not  drink  the  beer. 
It  will  never  do  for  us  two  to  sit  in 
the  seats  of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus 
in  judgment  even  over  these  poor 
scapegraces.  They  had  far  better 
be  playing  at  skittles,  and  even  drink- 
ing that  vile  publican's  compound, 
than  be  sitting  down  grumbling  over 
the  evils  of  the  state  of  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  call 
them.  Suppose  they  do  lose  half  a 
day's  work;  let  us  only  trust  Farmer 
Jobson,  remembering  his  own  delin- 
(juencies,  will  not  turn  them  off  for 
it.  "  It's  a  poor  heart  that  never  re- 


joices." That's  their  motto — and  it 
contains  as  much  wisdom,  of  a  homely 
pattern,  as  many  of  the  wise  men's 
maxims. 

So  turn  we  homewards,  for  these 
days  soon  close  in.  There  stands  Mrs 
Green,  at  her  cottage  door,  waiting 
for  her  Bill  to  come  home  from  work. 
"  Wretched,  slatternly  woman  ! " 
Now,  why  call  her  names  1  She  is 
not  your  wife,  remember.  She  is  not 
that  perfect  model  of  elegance  and 
propriety  in  personal  or  household 
arrangements  which  you  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure.  If  she 
were,  you  don't  suppose  she  would 
have  married  Bill  Green,  or  have 
added  very  materially  to  his  comfort 
if  she  had  so  far  condescended.  She 
would  very  soon  have  put  poor  Bill's 
pipe  out,  you  may  be  sure.  In  his 
eyes,  possibly,  she  is  all  that  is  desir- 
able as  she  is.  He  prefers  her  in  a 
negligee;  or,  shall  we  say,  doesn't 
care  much  about  it,  provided  the 
bacon  and  greens  be  hot.  Coarse,  but 
comfortable.  She  swore  at  Bill  this 
morning,  it  is  true,  just  before  he 
went  to  work— a  proceeding  by  no 
means  to  be  defended ;  but  remember, 
Mrs  Rhadamanthus — oh  no,  never 
swears  ;  certainly  not  ;  probably 
doesn't  know  how — but  conveyed  to 
you  this  same  morning,  in  the  most 
perfectly  polite  and  ladylike  language, 
her  distinct  impression  that  you  were 
a  brute,  and  will  probably,  as  you 
know,  preserve  in  consequence  a  dig- 
nified and  injured  demeanour  all  day ; 
whereas  Bill  and  his  wife  will  both, 
by  this  time,  have  quite  forgotten 
their  little  difference  in  the  busy  toil 
of  their  humble  existence.  Well, 
slatternly  I  think  you  called  her ;  but 
the  time  which  the  charming  mistress 
of  your  establishment  spends  in 
adorning  her  stately  person,  poor 
Molly  has  employed  in  "  tidying  up  " 
for  a  sick  neighbour,  and  sat  up  with 
her  half  the  night  besides.  It  is 
difficult  certainly,  with  our  modern 
notions,  to  recognise  any  sacredness 
in  dirt ;  but  I  confess,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  regard  Mrs  Green's 
dishabille  with  much  greater  rever- 
ence than  I  could  ever  have  bestowed 
upon  that  under-garment  of  pious 
memory  which  St  Somebody  (I  forget 
her  name,  and  in  any  case  should 
suppress  it  from  motives  of  delicacy), 
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after  wearing  it  unchanged  for  some 
fifteen  years,  bequeathed  to  the  kisses 
of  the  faithful. 

Don't  mistake  me,  my  excellent 
and  fastidious  friend  :  it  is  not  that 
I  undervalue  the  delicacies  and  re- 
finements of  life  ;  I  would  not  have 
Mrs  Green  for  my  wife  for  any 
earthly  consideration  whatever  ;  but 
I  hold  this  understratum  of  society 
to  be  a  very  necessary  part  of  our 
social  building.  We  must  neither 
wish  nor  expect  to  find  the  high  finish 
and  the  polish  which  we  put  very 
properly  upon  the  upper  works  ;  and 
we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  find 
it  so  sound  and  strong  at  bottom.  If 
life  be  really  a  sore  pilgrimage  to  any, 
it  must  surely  be  to  these  ;  and  see 
how  easily  and  cheerfully  they  take 
it.  We  are  very  busy  some  of  us 
just  at  present,  in  St  Paul's  and  else- 
where, with  special  missions  and 
special  services  for  the  working- 
classes  ;  very  excellent  things  if  ju- 
diciously managed :  we  can  teach 
them  many  things,  no  doubt,  and  it 
is  well  that  we  should ;  but  there  are 
a  good  many  lessons  on  the  other 
hand,  and  these  not  the  least  import- 
ant, which  we  may  well  learn  from 
them. 

We  may  take  it  as  a  pretty  certain 
symptom  that  we  have  not  much  to 
complain  of  in  earnest,  that  we  are 
all  apt  to  fuss  ourselves  so  much 
about  trifles.  The  groans  of  the 
Britons  are  the  highest  possible  tri- 
bute to  the  working  of  our  national 
institutions.  When  you  see  the 
columns  of  the  Times  occupied  with 
the  letters  of  Paterfamilias  about  his 
coals— about  his  beer — about  the 
ten  minutes  he  was  detained  so  un- 
warrantably at  Crewe  Junction — 
about  the  extra  shillings  which  his 
heir-apparent  has  to  pay  for  knock- 
ing-in  late  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
half-crown  he  was  charged  at  Didd- 
lum's  hotel  for  that  last  beef-steak 
—you  may  be  pretty  sure  that,  if  you 
turn  to  the  "  trade  report "  of  the 
same  date,  you  will  find  that  things 
look  lively  at  Birmingham — that  the 
market  is  "  quite  cheerful "  at  Leeds 
— that  there  are  no  bread-riots  at 
Manchester— and  that,  with  wheat 
down  to  thirty-five  shillings  a  quar- 
ter, farmers  are  the  only  grumblers. 
The  broadsheets  from  Printing-house 


Square  had  no  room  for  hotel-bills 
and  railway  grievances  on  the  10th 
of  April  1848.  At  that  date  Pater- 
familias was  probably  wielding  a 
special  constable's  staff  instead  of  a 
goose-quill,  and  the  "  thirsty  soul " 
barricading  himself  in  his  cellar.  We 
never  heard  much  about  these  suf- 
ferers while  we  had  the  Russian  war 
on  our  hands ;  when  there  is  real 
distress  in  the  household,  the  most 
querulous  children  learn  to  hold 
their  tongues. 

Look  at  some  of  the  popular  griev- 
ances of  late  years  which  these  irri- 
table old  gentlemen,  not  content  with 
exasperating  themselves,  have  in- 
sisted on  plaguing  the  public  with. 
Take  the  crusade  against  street 
music.  It  disturbs  them,  forsooth  ! 
Disturbs  who,  or  what  ?  Some  con- 
ceited prig  of  an  author  hammering 
his  brains  over  a  production  which, 
for  his  credit  and  his  pocket's  sake, 
he  had  better  burn ;  some  mathema- 
tician intent  upon  squaring  the 
circle,  or  some  nervous  patient  who 
dislikes  a  noise.  Grant  all  the  facts, 
that  they  are  so  disturbed  ;  they  are 
very  small  units  in  the  city  popula- 
tion, and  we  have  no  more  right 
whatever,  for  their  mere  comfort  and 
convenience,  to  stop  the  street  band 
than  we  have  to  stop  the  street 
omnibus  or  Pickford's  waggons. 
How  are  the  little  London  boys  to 
learn  the  airs  out  of  the  new  operas 
if  you  stop  the  barrel-organs  ?  They 
are  much  more  popular,  and  every 
whit  as  useful,  as  two-thirds  of  the 
books  we  print,  and  the  discoveries 
we  announce  so  grandly.  If  ever 
any  attempt  is  made  to  put  these  un- 
fair and  selfish  restrictions  upon  one 
of  the  few  innocent  enjoyments  (few 
enough  they  are  !)  open  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  streets,  let  us  hope  that 
pur  friends  at  St  Paul's  will  not  think 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  devote  a 
little  "  special  service"  to  this  pomt 
also.  Let  us  have  the  street-preacher 
by  all  means ;  but  save  us  also  the 
street-musician,  even  if  one  per  an- 
num of  our  city  geniuses  goes  mad 
under  the  infliction.  There  was  a 
war  of  much  the  same  kind  waged 
a  year  or  two  ago,  against  hoops  on 
the  pavement ;  they  were  found  to 
be  in  the  way  of  respectable  elderly 
ladies,  and  the  hoops,  I  am  afraid, 
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have  been  banished  in  consequence  ; 
though,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it 
would  be  found  also  that  elderly 
ladies,  what  with  themselves,  their 
poodles  in  a  string,  and  occasionally 
their  Bath-chairs,  were  much  more 
in  the  way  of  the  little  boys ;  but 
then  they,  poor  fellows,  could  not 
write  to  the  Times  on  their  side  of 
the  question. 

What  an  exaggerated  amount  of 
indignation  we  have  lately  been 
pestered  with,  levelled  against  the 
French  passport  system  ! — more  mis- 
chievous than  ordinary  grumblings 
in  this,  that  there  was  an  attempt 
evidently  made  to  get  up  a  national 
ill-feeling  on  the  subject,  which  has 
happily  been  an  utter  failure.  There 
never  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
difficulty  on  the  subject,  except  to  a 
select  few,  either  determinedly  ob- 
stinate or  hopelessly  stupid.  And 
even  if  there  had  been,  what  right 
have  we  to  complain  of  another 
nation's  requirements  as  to  its  vis- 
itors? May  not  our  police  regula- 
tions appear  to  some  foreigners 
equally  vexatious,  unnecessary,  and 
ridiculous  ?  What  does  our  honest 
German  friend  say  of  us  in  his  heart, 
when  first  he  spells  out  that  barbar- 
ous notice  at  London  Bridge  railway 
station — "  Smoking  strictly  prohi- 
bited "  1  and  when,  after  sitting  in 
dudgeon  for  the  first  twenty  miles  of 
his  journey,  he  discovers,  by  a  direc- 
tor getting  in  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  what  this  strict  prohibition 
amounts  to?  The  Japanese  ladies, 
we  are  told  by  "our  special  corre- 
spondent," do  their  tubbing  publicly 
at  their  street-doors,  and  enjoy  at 
the  same  time  the  morning's  gossip 
with  their  friends  as  they  pass.  Now 
imagine  one  of  those  pretty  innocents 
taking  lodgings  in  Regent  Street,  in 
the  city  of  the  western  barbarians, 
and  proceeding,  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  giving  offence,  to  do 
after  the  custom  of  her  country. 
She  would  have  policemen  B  1  to 
99  down  upon  her  in  no  time  ;  and 
if  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being 
carried  off  straightway  on  a  stretcher 
(covered  with  the  sergeant's  great- 
coat) to  the  nearest  lock-up,  would  at 
all  events  have  it  pretty  severely  im- 
pressed upon  her  that,  in  this  land  of 
boasted  liberty,  we  are  weak  enough 


to  insist,  upon  all  such  occasions,  on 
the  most  stringent  precautionary 
measures  in  the  way  of  blinds  and 
curtains.  Suppose,  further,  that  this 
unprotected  female,  thus  inhospit- 
ably treated,  writes  a  statement  of 
her  grievance  to  the  Times  (who,  of 
course,  keep  a  Japanese  scholar  on 
the  strength  of  their  establishment), 
inveighing  loudly  against  the  dread- 
ful state  of  morality  in  this  country, 
where  even  common  cleanliness  is 
prohibited  on  the  score  of  propriety  1 
I  really  don't  see  in  what  the  cases 
differ.  The  Fiji  chief,  if  he  will  walk 
along  the  Strand,  must  wear  a  shirt ; 
it's  a  fancy  of  ours — a  weakness  per- 
haps, but  we  insist  upon  it ;  if  he 
objects  to  comply  with  our  police  re- 
gulations, he  can  stay  at  home.  He 
may  eat  his  wife  there,  if  he  is  very 
fond  of  her  ;  he  mustn't  here  on  any 
account.  These  are  the  little  draw- 
backs to  a  residence  in  London.  So 
the  French  Emperor  too  has  his 
little  prejudices.  A  bit  of  paper 
with  Lord  Malmesbury's  seal  and 
autograph  must  be  about  your  per- 
son, if  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  baths 
at  Dieppe,  or  sun  yourself  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  It's  of  no 
use,  that's  very  true ;  a  mere  piece 
of  botheration  (so  is  a  shirt  to  a  man 
who  is  not  used  to  it) ;  but  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  require  it.  There 
is  no  more  to  be  said,  if  you  wrote 
for  a  week  on  the  subject.  We  don't 
think  the  French  Empire  much  the 
safer  for  passports  ;  perhaps  neither 
the  Japanese  nor  the  Fijian  may 
think  the  morality  of  London  much 
the  better  for  its  drapery. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  to  some  people, 
everything  they  don't  happen  to  like 
is  at  once  voted  "  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance." Not  having  their  share  of 
the  real  hardships  of  this  world,  they 
compensate  themselves  by  making 
the  most  of  minor  ones.  To  the 
Sybarite  the  crumpled  rose-leaf  might 
have  been  a  real  torment.  Some 
people,  having  nothing  better  to 
annoy  them,  spend  half  their  lives  in 
scolding  their  servants,  and  all  to  no 
purpose,  as  they  innocently  assure 
you.  "  It's  no  use  speaking  : "  of 
course  it  isn't,  if  it  is  only  to  say  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
Why  waste  breath  and  temper  ?  If 
you  have  been  unlucky  enough  to  get 
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a  bad  servant,  either  get  rid  of  him 
or  her  at  once— or,  if  that  be  incon- 
venient, make  the  best  of  the  bad  bar- 
gain as  long  as  it  lasts.    All  the  al- 
chemy of  scolding  in  the  world  will 
never  transmute  a  ten-pound  buttons 
into  a  fifty-guinea  butler,  or  teach 
the  plain  cook  to  toss  up  an  omelet 
like  Soyer.   Girls  will  have  followers, 
glass  will  break,  and  china  chip,  as 
long  as  the  nature  of  all  such  frail 
vessels  remains  unchanged.     If  such 
trifles  are  too  much  for  your  temper, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  to  keep  an 
establishment  of  one-eyed  Gorgons, 
and  drink  out  of  wooden  bowls.   Ser- 
vants are  "the  greatest  plague  in 
life,"  we  have  heard  pretty  often ; 
some  day,  if  the  march  of  education 
goes  on,  and  we  all  take  to  writing 
our  autobiographies,  we  may  hope  to 
have  the  servants'  opinion  of  the  mas- 
ters and  mistresses.    Then,   again, 
how  miserable  some   people    make 
themselves  and  their  children,  by  a 
perpetual  worry  about  trifles.    They 
adopt  an  insane  view  of  the  merits 
of  order  and  regularity,  and  sacrifice 
their  own  and  every  one  else's  com- 
fort to  an  attempt-  to  regulate  the 
versatile  human  instincts  like  a  piece 
of  clockwork.    I  once  spent  a  week 
in  one  of  these  well-ordered  families  : 
it  was  a  great  punishment  to  me ;  I 
hope  also  in  some  degree  to  my  en- 
tertainers.    The  iron  rule  of  that 
house  was  "  a  place  for  everything, 
and    everything    in   its   place."     I 
wasn't.    The  disgrace  my  somewhat 
vagrant  habits  led  me  into  there  was 
dreadful.    The  very  first  morning  I 
opened    Paterfamilias's    newspaper, 
which  was  always  laid  in  one  parti- 
cular spot  upon  the  breakfast-table, 
never  to  be  violated  by  any  hand  but 
his.    There  I  stood,  with  my  back 
to  the  fire,  conning  the  outspread 
sheets,  and  nodding  a  cheerful  good- 
morning  to  my  host  when  he  entered. 
I  had  the  hardihood  even  to  read  to 
him  (out  of  his  own  paper  !)  the  last 
Indian  despatch — very  politely,  as 
I  thought — and  to  request  his  as- 
sistance   to   decipher   the    possible 
place    intended    by  a    dozen    let- 
ters which  the  telegraph  clerk  ap- 
peared to  have  selected  at  random. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  bore  this  in- 
road on  his  rights  with  tolerable  out- 
ward composure  ;  but  I  was  formally 
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made  aware,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
by  Mrs  P.,  of  the  outrage  I  had  com- 
mitted, and  made  to  feel  as  uncom- 
fortable as  I  deserved.  Then  I  left 
my  handkerchief  on  the  drawing- 
room  floor,  one  glove  on  the  library 
table,  another  in  the  governess's 
parasol  (which  certainly  was  not  the 
place  for  it,  and  how  it  got  there  I 
have  no  conception),  and  was  for- 
mally presented  with  each  article 
separately,  and  an  account  of  its 
discovery,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  family  assembled  for  dinner. 
One  day  the  whole  household  was 
under  strict  cross-examination  as  to 
who  had  come  into  the  drawing-room 
with  dirty  shoes.  I  was  the  culprit, 
of  course,  but  I  was  too  great  a 
coward  to  confess  ;  besides,  the  lady 
knew  perfectly  well  who  it  was,  but 
was  polite  enough  to  entertain  the 
fiction  that  such  conduct  was  im- 
possible in  any  well-bred  person  :  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  children 
or  the  housemaids,  of  course ;  and 
the  whole  investigation  was  intended 
for  my  solemn  warning  and  improve- 
ment ;  just  as  they  used  to  whip  a 
little  boy  vicariously  to  strike  terror 
into  misbehaving  little  princes.  Then 
the  terrible  punctuality  which  made 
slaves  of  all  of  us,  and  kept  me 
always  looking  at  my  watch,  and 
always  afraid  of  being  late  for  some- 
thing, as  indeed  I  was  once  for  din- 
ner, in  spite  of  all  precautions — four 
minutes  and  a  half  exactly.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  it  ?  If  they  only  had  had 
the  charity  to  sit  down  quietly  with- 
out me — if  they  had  put  me  off  with 
no  soup,  cold  fish,  and  the  last  ragged 
cut  of  the  mutton — if  they  had  sent 
me  to  bed  without  any  dinner  at  all, 
as  once  happened  to  me  when  I  was 
a  little  boy— or  inflicted  upon  me  any 
other  reasonable  and  humane  form 
of  punishment :  but  no  ;  there  they 
were  all  waiting  for  me  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, all  standing  up,  the  door 
set  wide  open,  and  the  head  of  the 
family  opening  fire  upon  me  at  once, 
before  I  was  well  inside  it,  with, 

"Now,  Mr ,  will  you  take  in  Mrs 

P."  Of  course,  I  hammered  and 
stammered  over  an  apology — "  quite 
unintentional,"  and  so  forth.  "  Oh, 
of  course  they  knew  it  must  be  quite 
unintentional ;  only  "  —  in  a  semi- 
whisper — "  Mr  P.  did  not  like  wait- 
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ing  for  his  dinner."  There  was  an 
abominable  child,  too,  in  that  family, 
the  very  incarnation  of  premature 
method  and  order.  All  the  other 
children  had  redeeming  points  of  care- 
lessness and  destructiveness  about 
them  ;  and  we  soon  established  a 
sort  of  freemasonry  among  ourselves 
as  fellow-culprits,  trying  to  keep  each 
other  out  of  scrapes  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; they  conveying  to  me  pri- 
vate warnings  as  to  how  soon  the 
prayer-bell  would  ring  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  how  many  minutes  the 
carriage  would  be  at  the  door,  and 
furnishing  me  with  much  valuable 
secret  intelligence  as  to  the  enemy's 
weak  points,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, to  whom  I  was  in  captivity  ; 
and  I  finding  substitutes  for  im- 
pounded pencils,  mending  a  broken 
Cupid  who  carried  the  wax  matches 
in  his  quiver,  brushing  the  boys' 
clothes  after  birds-nesting,  "before 
Mamma  saw  them,"  and  actually 
cutting  up  the  ribbon  of  my  eye-glass 
into  shoe-ties  for  one  young  lady  who 
was  generally  in  trouble  upon  that 
score.  But  as  to  the  imp  I  speak  of, 
he  was  irreproachable.  If  I  left  the 
door  open,  lie  got  up  and  shut  it,  not 
quietly,  you  understand,  but  offi- 
ciously and  reproachfully.  If  I  took 
down  a  volume  from  its  shelf,  and  it 
left  my  hand  for  one  moment,  if  he 
could  get  at  it,  it  was  up  in  its  place 
again  before  I  knew  what  had  begome 
of  it.  I  took  courage  one  cold  morn- 
ing, there  being  no  one  but  he  and  I 
in  the  room,  to  stir  the  fire,  and  put 
the  poker,  when  I  had  done  with  it, 
under  the  grate  (which  I  take  to  be 
the  natural  place  for  a  poker),  when 
up  jumps  this  well-behaved  little 
monster,  and  arranges  it  by  rule  and 
measure  where  he  has  been  told  it 
ought  to  be.  I  take  credit  to  myself 
for  very  great  forbearance — he  and  I 
being  alone — that  I  checked  an  in- 
clination to  punch  his  head  with  it. 
Is  it  excusable  in  any  rational  beings 
to  put  themselves  under  such  a  life- 
long penance  as  this,  and  to  bring 
up  their  children,  and  force  the  un- 
happy stranger  whom  they  get  with- 
in their  gates,  to  do  likewise  ] 

As  to  the  thousand  petty  vexations 
which  we  invent  for  ourselves  in  an 
over-civilised  state  of  society,  they 


have  been  the  stock  subject  of  satire 
ever  since  satire  existed  :  they  have 
been  preached  at  till  we  are  tired  of 
the  text,  and  laughed  at  (in  other 
people)  till  we  can  laugh  no  longer. 
Still,  to  this  moment,  in  our  own 
rank  of  society,  they  make  the  daily 
bitterness  of  life.  We  torment  our- 
selves because  Mr  A  cut  us  in  the 
street ;  because  the  B's  <lid  not  ask 
us  to  dinner  ;  because  we  were  asked 
to  meet  the  C's,  and  not  the  D's  ;  or 
because  the  E's  saw  us  getting  out  of 
a  second-class  railway  carriage.  Not 
one  of  these  things  makes  the  slight- 
est real  difference  to  our  comfort  or 
happiness  ;  and  in  nine  out  of  ten  of 
such  cases,  no  one  is  conscious  of  any 
neglect  or  annoyance  but  ourselves. 
Our  imagination  supplies  the  peas, 
in  this  case,  and  our  vanity  will  not 
suffer  us  to  try  the  boiling  plan. 

Look  at  the  British  pilgrim  again 
on  his  foreign  travels.  He  halts 
considerably  over  the  passport  diffi- 
culty, we  have  observed,  at  starting. 
But  boil  his  peas,  indeed  ! — not  he  ; 
not  if  he  knows  it.  He  limps  along 
upon  little  worries  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, proud  of  them  as  if  they  were 
the  ancestral  gout  that  proves  his 
pedigree  ;  and  comes  home  with  sore 
toes  in  consequence.  He  calls  for 
his  bottled  stout  in  the  most  impos- 
sible places,  and  grumbles  if  he  is 
charged  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  Messrs  Guinness  and  Co.  The 
scene  in  Tancred,  where  his  English 
body-servants  think  it  rather  hard 
not  to  have  lump  sugar  with  their 
coffee  in  the  Arab  sheikh's  tent  in 
the  desert,  and  lament  over  "  the  fa- 
mily prayers  and  the  home-brewed," 
is  no  exaggeration  whatever;  if  it 
never  literally  occurred,  we  may,  any 
of  us,  see  the  ditto  of  it  enacted  over 
and  over  again. 

Turk,  sir,  you're  asleep.  And  my 
cigar  is  out.  The  remark,  sir,  which 
I  was  about  to  address  in  conclusion 
to  you  or  to  any  other  traveller  on 
the  road  of  life  is — take  things  easy. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  an 
ancient  vernacular  poet— 

"  A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches 
Will  go  through  the  world,  brave  boys." 

To  which  may  be  added,  by  way  of 
corollary,  that  a  grumbling,  discon- 
tented spirit  will  fret  through  the 
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stoutest  corduroys  in  comparatively 
no  time.  There  will  be  trials  duly  ap- 
pointed for  you,  penances  which  you 
must  perform  whether  or  no ;  but 
even  these  will  hardly  be  lightened  by 
making  a  long  face.  And  there  will 
be  still  more  of  which  the  making 
and  the  mending  will  lie  entirely 
in  your  own  hands.  If  you  choose 
to  speculate  in  annoyances,  there  lies 
a  large  field  open  to  you,  between 
your  own  weaknesses  and  your 
neighbour's.  But  let  me  advise  you 
not  to  take  more  shares  than  you 
can  help.  Have  as  high  an  opi- 
nion of  yourself  and  your  deserts 
as  you  please,  but  don't  expect  to 
cut  all  the  world  out  after  your  own 
pattern.  Keep  a  good  digestion,  if 
possible,  and  a  cheerful  temper  ;  it's 
easy  enough  to  laugh  when  you  win  ; 
but,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it 
will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  your 
play  in  the  end,  to  be  able  to  laugh 
when  you  lose.  If  you  go  by  rail, 
don't  worry  yourself  about  the  train 
being  ten  minutes  behind  time  ;  it's 
your  very  idle  men,  be  it  remarked, 
whose  minutes  are  always  so  im- 
mensely valuable.  You  will  be  quite 
in  time  for  all  you  have  to  do  if  you 
don't  start  for  another  half-hour ; 
and  may  count  yourself  luckier  than 
many  of  your  neigh  hours  if  you  don't 
arrive  sometimes  before  you  are 
wanted.  Don't  fret  about  being  ex- 
pected at  home ;  you'll  find  your 
chaste  "  Lucrece  combing  the  fleece 
(i.  e.  doing  her  crochet)  under  the 
midnight"  moderator  with  the  ut- 
most patience,  even  if  you  are  a  few 
minutes  after  your  time.  Don't 
stamp  about  the  platform ;  don't 
threaten  the  company  with  an 


action  ;  don't  write  to  the  Times  ; 
buy  a  copy  instead,  and  amuse 
yourself  with  Paterfamilias  and  his 
troubles  in  print.  And  when  the 
train  comes  up  at  last  and  you  take 
your  seat,  don't  tell  us  how  very 
superior  the  French  and  Austrian 
carriages  are,  with  their  plate  glass 
and  morocco  leather ;  go  and  live 
in  France  or  Austria  if  you  prefer  it, 
and  see  how  much  better  off  you  find 
yourself  there.  You  will  be  apt  to 
find  in  those  strongly  -  governed 
countries  an  extra  pea  or  two  in 
your  shoes  that  will  pinch  you  pretty 
considerably  before  you  have  been 
naturalised  there  long. 

There  was  a  solemn  dictum  of 
Pythagoras'  which  much  puzzled  his 
scholars,  and  has  been  a  perplexity 
to  the  learned  ever  since—"  Abstain 
from  beans."  Some  think  it  con- 
tained a  deep  political  allusion- 
beans  being  the  substitute  for  voting- 
papers  at  Athens — and  that  extend- 
ing, as  he  no  doubt  meant  it  to  do, 
to  future  ages,  it  conveys  to  us  a 
warning  against  having  anything  to 
do  with  Mr  Bright  and  the  ballot. 
Others  suppose  that  it  referred  to 
his  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  that  he  feared  he 
might  some  day  be  guilty  of  eating 
his  grandmother  in  the  bodily  shape 
of  a  haricot.  Possibly,  like  some 
other  wise  men,  he  did  not  quite 
understand  himself ;  possibly  it  was 
only  intended  as  a  burlesque  upon 
all  sententious  philosophy.  Let  me 
offer,  as  an  appropriate  pendant  to 
that  great  man's  saying,  this  which, 
not  being  a  great  man,  I  have  felt 
bound  to  explain — "  Boil  your  peas." 
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DUKIN'G  summer,  one  of  the  Quar- 
terly Reviews — it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  convenient  to  remember  which  of 
that  now  numerous  family — indulged 
itself  incidentally  in  some  remarks  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  very  presumptu- 
ous in  people  to  write  (in  Magazines, 
we  presume)  about  such  matters  as 
angling,  because  anglers  form  a  very 
small  community,  and  the  subject 
cannot  have  either  interest  or  amuse- 
ment for  anybody  else.  With  defer- 
ence, this  doctrine — though  delivered 
with  all  that  solemnity  and  air  of 
old  experience  which,  somehow  or 
another,  periodicals  published  no 
oftener  than  once  in  three  months 
think  it  necessary  to  assume  as  soon 
as  they  are  born— is  really  what  the 
polite  call  nonsense,  and  the  more  can- 
did trash.  Tn  the  first  and  least  place, 
anglers  are  not  so  small  a  community 
as  the  reviewer  solemnly  assumes, 
but  a  very  large  one,  with  many  and 
various  claims  to  have  their  wants 
supplied  and  their  worols  listened  to ; 
and,  secondly  and  conclusively,  it  is 
a  fallacy  of  great  size  and  entire  hol- 
,  lowness  to  say  that  people  take  no 
interest  in  anything  they  have  not 
seen  or  cannot  do.  As  well  almost 
say  that  people  will  not  read  about 
countries  they  have  not  visited  or 
do  not  trade  with,  or  that  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  look  at  pictures 
they  could  not  paint,  as  maintain,  like 
this  excessively  grave,  and,  we  sus- 
pect, reverend  seignior,  that  it  is  im- 
pertinence or  boredom  to  write  about 
a  sport  which  all  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity or  the  inclination  to  practise. 
"  With  these  views  "  (as  people  say  in 
giving  a  toast  or  proposing  a  resolu- 
tion, after  they  have  signally  failed 
to  give  you  a  view  of  anything),  and 
having  also  in  view  two  excellent 
little  books*  which  last  summer 
brought  forth,  we  venture  to  think 
that  a  short  and  rude  account  of 
some  experiences  acquired  in  a 
saunter  round  the  remote  and  rough, 
but  (in  an  angling  point  of  view) 
paradisiacal  county  of  Sutherland, 


may  be  of  use  to  some  of  those  who 
may  choose  to  read  it,  and  do  no 
great  harm  even  to  those  who  may 
prefer  to  read  something  wiser  and 
better. 

The  best  though  not  nearest  way 
to  Sutherlandshire  and  our  subject, 
is  by  steamer  through  the  Hebrides. 
There  are  two  routes,  or  two  ways 
of  "  doing  "  the  route,  Glasgow  or 
Greenock  being  in  both  cases  the 
starting-point— by  the  Kyles  of  Bute 
and  the  Crinan  Canal  to  Oban, 
sleeping  at  that  town  of  hotels  a 
night,  and  catching  the  Skye  steamer 
at  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  morning  ; 
or  taking  the  Skye  steamer  when  it 
leaves  the  Clyde  in  the  evening,  and 
spending  the  night  (in  a  comfortable 
berth),  rounding  that  inscrutable  im- 
pediment to  navigation,  called  Can- 
tyre,  which  is  so  wonderfully  and  in- 
conveniently made,  that,  after  steam- 
ing swiftly  all  night,  you  find  yourself 
at  wakening  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  where  you  were  at  bedding. 
Take  it  either  way  (of  course,  the 
route  is  the  same  from  Oban  north- 
wards), you  have  what  many,  and  we 
among  them,  regard  as  the  finest  scen- 
ery in  the  three  kingdoms,  viewed 
in  comfort  and  luxury  from  vessels 
rushing  smoothly  along  at  from  ten 
to  eighteen  miles  an  hour  (eighteen 
miles  is  nothing  to  the  "  lona,"  one  of 
the  noble  steamers  of  the  fleet  of 
Messrs  Hutcheson  <fe  Co.,  the  firm 
which,  barring  an  occasional  rebel- 
lion by  the  west  wind,  rules  the 
Hebridean  waves).  Nowhere  can 
you  make  so  sudden  and  deep  a 
plunge  from  multitude  to  solitude, 
from  city  to  desert.  This  hour  you 
are  leaving  the  crammed  and  roaring 
streets  of  the  second  city  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  as  you  pass  on, 
your  ears  are  deafened,  yet  your 
heart  cheered,  by  the  din  of  thousands 
of  hammers  "  closing  rivets  up  "  in 
those  stately  ocean  giants  which  in 
a  few  months  more  will  be  dotting 
Mexican  and  Australian  seas ;  and 
the  next  hour  you  are  sweeping  along 


*  Salmon-Casts  and  Stray  Shots,  by  Jontf  COLQUHOUN,  Esq. ;  and  The  Tourist's 
and  Angler's  Guide  to  the  North  of  Scotland,  by  ANDREW  YOUNG,  Invershin. 
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thinly  peopled  by  men  of    wet,  both  of  which  Sir  James  Mathe- 
language, 


another  race  and  language,  within 
hearing  of  the  bleat  of  the  sheep 
upon  the  turf  kept  fresh  by  the  ocean 
spray,  and  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
towering  and  jagged  cliffs  which 
sentinel  the  region  round  and  dety 
the  Atlantic's  might.  Onward  be- 
tween a  sea-indented  mainland,  and 
a  chain  of  islands  as  large  as  coun- 
ties —  through  labyrinths  of  islets, 
past  territories  and  towers  of  poetic 
or  historic  fame — 

"  Ulva  dai-k  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  groups  of  islets  gay, 
That  guard  famed  Staffa  round," 

— Isla,  Jura,  Scarba,  Mull,  Corry- 
vreckan,  Duntrune,  Dunolly,  Dun- 
staffnage,  Duart—  till,  shooting  out 
into  open  ocean  from,  "  dark  Mull, 
thy  mighty  Sound,"  you  see,  far  be- 
yond the  mountains  of  Morven,  out 
against  the    northern  horizon,  the 
wonderful  peaks  of  the  Cuchullins  of 
Skye,  appearing  less  like  mountains 
than  the  most  gorgeous  and  fantastic 
gift  that  the  Atlantic  ever  sent  to 
cloud-land.  Then  the  ocean-battered 
Ardnamurchan — almost  alone,  of  all 
that  coast,  without  an  island  break- 
water ;  thestony  wilderness  of  Arisaig; 
green  yet  drear  Glenelg  ;  "  high  Kin- 
tail,"  with  its  shores  smiling  to  the 
sea,  and  its  needle-pointed  mountains 
assailing  the  sky— and  you  are  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  almost  unvisited 
mountains  of  Western  Ross,  which, 
with  various  degrees   of  grandeur, 
but  in  unbroken  series,  wall  the  At- 
lantic for  seventy  miles  northwards. 
The  probability 'is,  that  the  steamer 
diverges  up  some  of  those  sea-lochs 
which,  running  far  into  the  country, 
form  its  chief  sources  of  communica- 
tion with  the  world.    This  is,  indeed, 
the  most  roadless  district  in  the  three 
kingdoms.    It  was  a  worthy  clergy- 
man, in  one  of  its  least  desolate  por- 
tions, who,  urging  a  late  aged  and 
illustriously  obese  Scotch  judge  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  gave  him  the  entic- 
ing assurance  that  there  was  a  good 
bridle-road  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  place !  It  is  generally  the  case  that 
the  voyager  for  Sutherland  has  also 
an  opportunity  for  two  or  three  hours' 
inspection  of  that  people,  strangely 
habited  in  more  than  one  sense,  and 
those  bogs  so  flat   and  bleak   and 


son  of  the  Lewes,  with  princely  mu- 
nificence of  heart  and  purse,  is  seek- 
ing to  reclaim.  And  then,  straight 
across  the  Minsh,  past  the  Shiant 
Isles,  which  Dr  M'Culloch  speaks  of 
as  rivals  to  Staffa,  but  which  almost 
nobody  goes  or  can  get  to  see,  having 
all  the  grandest  mountain-districts  of 
Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the 
Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  spread  out 
before  you,  like  a  mighty  sea  in  wild 
commotion.  As  our  destination  is 
Sutherland,  and  as  we  are  neither 
able  nor  disposed  to  do  all  the  moun- 
tains by  the  way,  we  have  perhaps 
been  loitering,  or  even  twaddling; 
but  where  the  route  is,  for  two  days 
and  nights,  through  a  succession  of 
the  grandest  scenery  in  the  British 
Islands,  it  is  impossible  and  unde- 
sirable to  get  along  as  quickly  and 
silently  as  if  you  were  on  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Railway. 

The  first  view  of  Sutherland,  ap- 
proached from  the  Atlantic,  gives  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  character- 
istics of  its  scenery.  The  most  con- 
spicuous object  is  a  gigantic  conical 
mountain,  close  on  the  sea,  standing 
apart  from  all  rivals,  though  ringed 
round  by  some  satellites  ;  and  far 
inland  you  see  a  repetition  of  the 
same  effect  in  greater  degree— a  few 
peaks  standing  in  apparent  isolation, 
haughty  and  neighbourless,  with  no 
children  round  their  knees.  There 
are  here,  strictly  speaking,  no  great 
mountain-ranges,  but  rather  a  mob 
of  hills,  destitute  of  arrangement— 
with  one  here,  and  another  there,  and 
a  third  yonder,  raising  their  heads 
calmly  and  loftily  out  of  the  tumult 
— "serene,  like  heaven,  above  the 
clouds."  None  of  them  attain  to  a 
very  great  altitude,  or  rather  none  of 
them,  in  mere  height,  rival  Ben  Mac- 
dhui  or  Ben  Nevis — the  former  of 
which,  in  the  recent  competition  for 
greatest  height  among  the  mountains, 
conducted  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  came  in  winner 
over  the  latter  by  only  fourteen  feet ; 
but  their  shapes  and  postures  are 
for  the  most  part  magnificent,  and 
broadly  varied — Coinag,  rising  sharp 
from  Loch  Assynt  and  the  sea,  with 
walls  of  precipices  and  gloomy  fis- 
sures ;  Ben  Hope,  smooth  and  hand- 
some, lifting  himself  from  a  smiling 
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vale ;  Ben  Loyal,  heaved  up  an  enor- 
mous "  hulking  "  mass  from  a  wilder- 
ness of  darksome  bogs  and  inky  lochs. 
It  is  not  height  merely  that  makes 
magnificence  in  mountains,  but  shape, 
clothing,  and  accessories.  The  grand- 
est and  most  impressive  mountain- 
scenery  in  Great  Britain  is  not  that 
of  Ben  Nevis  or  Ben  Macdhui,  but 
that  of  the  Cuchullins  in  Skye,  the 
highest  of  them  being  only  about 
2600  feet  in  altitude,  but  rising  stern 
and  sharp  from  the  sea  to  the  seldom- 
absent  clouds — shaped  on  the  ex- 
tremest  alpine  model,  but  with  wild 
and  wondrous  variety  —  scowling, 
dark,  and  naked,  from  base  to  peak, 
and  afflicting  the  beholder  with  a 
feeling  of  what  is  meant  by  the  black- 
ness of  desolation. 


Death,  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold  and  dry, 
As  with  a  trident  smote." 

Though  in  Sutherland  scenery  you 
have  no  far -stretching  mountain- 
ranges,  and  few  long-withdrawing 
glens,  you  have  things  as  fine  and 
more  rare.  There  are  one,  two,  or 
perhaps  three  routes  penetrating 
through  the  country,  by  which,  fol- 
lowing chains  of  lakes,  you  have 
long  vistas  and  easy  sinuosities  be- 
tween walls  of  mountains;  but  by 
the  roads  round  the  coast,  which  are 
the  most  attractive,  especially  for  the 
angler,  you  proceed  over  a  series  of 
violent  and  comparatively  short  un- 
dulations, which  in  most  countries 
would  be  regarded  as  a  succession 
not  of  mere  heights  and  hollows,  but 
of  peaks  and  pits.  Taken  in  this 
way,  which  is  the  way  in  which  you 
see  most  of  what  is  peculiar  or  cha- 
racteristic of  Sutherland,  you  find 
the  country  a  series  of  cups  or  basins, 
of  which  you  are  alternately  toppling 
over  the  rim,  or  sweltering  at  the 
bottom.  As  you  journey,  you  have 
on  one  hand,  or  rather  on  all  sides 
but  one,  the  great  mountain-peaks  of 
the  country,  seen  every  few  minutes 
at  a  different  angle,  and  changing 
endlessly  in  shape  and  aspect ;  on 
the  other  hand,  ever  and  again  the 
Northern  Ocean,  blue  and  curling, 
bursts  upon  you  with  cool  freshness 
on  its  wings,  and  in  every  hollow 
you  find  yourself  on  the  margin  of 
what,  till  you  see  the  water-lilies  or 
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the  sea-tangle,  you  cannot  tell  to  be 
or  firth  or  lake. 

But  wherein  consists,  and  in  what 
way  is  produced,  the  attractions  of 
Sutherlandshire  to  the  angler  ?  By  a 
union  of  the  two  great  powers  which 
lord  it  over  those  regions,  with  a 
sway  of  course  unequally  olivided — 
Nature  and  the  Duke.  The  one  pro- 
vides the  feast,  and  the  other  says 
Come.  That  physical  conformation 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken  pro- 
duces aquatically  a  state  of  things 
most  favourable  to  the  seeker  after 
fish.  All  those  cups  or  basins  are 
more  or  less  full  of  water,  and  in 
almost  every  case  the  water  is  thickly 
and  often  variously  populated.  The 
number  of  lakes  in  Sutherland 
amazes  the  traveller,  and  not  only 
delights  but  bewilders  the  angler. 
They  count  not  by  units,  but  by 
hundreds  ;  and  as  to  their  names,  the 
Southron  may  at  once  call  them 
Legion  in  dump  and  have  done  with 
them,  because  their  pronunciation  is 
even  a  greater  tax  on  the  labial,  or 
rather  guttural,  than  their  recollec- 
tion would  be  on  the  mnemonic 
powers.  Mr  Andrew  Young  speaks 
of  two  hundred  in  one  parish,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  in  the  county ; 
and  our  experience  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect this  to  be  an  under -estimate. 
All  these  are  not  equally  excellent, 
but  many  of  them  are  excellent ;  most 
of  them  may  be  pronounced  very 
good,  few  of  them  bad,  and  only  a 
very  few  barren.  The  differences, 
however,  are  immense,  with  no  visible 
or  conceivable  cause  therefor;  and 
their  qualities  are  very  imperfectly 
known  even  to  those  living  near- 
est them,  who,  truth  to  tell,  are 
neither  many  nor  nigh  at  hand. 
The  majority  of  the  lochs  of  Suther- 
land are,  in  an  angling  point  of  view, 
unexplored ;  and  we  should  think 
that  Sutherland  is  the  only  county  in 
the  three  kingdoms  of  which  any  such 
thing  can  now  be  said.  Not  many 
years  ago,  some  such  remark  was 
partially  true  of  the  remoter  districts 
of  Kerry  and  Gal  way  ;  but  the  names 
of  many  of  the  stations  there  have 
now  become  as  familiar  to  angling 
ears  as  Teddington  or  Tibbie  Shields'. 
One  division,  indeed,  of  the  lochs  of 
the  county  is  not  only  explored,  but 
appropriated  :  a  few  of  the  best  of 
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those  which  contain  what  numerous 
Acts  of  Parliament,  with  a  conve- 
nient vagueness,  call  "fish  of  the 
salmon-kind,"  are  let  to  sportsmen. 
Even  in  those  cases,  however,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  proprietor 
has  reserved  right  not  only  for  his 
friends,  but  for  strangers  from  afar, 
who  are  made  welcome  to  a  day  or 
two  in  passing,  on  application  to  the 
factor  of  the  district,  from  whom  no 
gentleman  need  fear  other  than  a, 
gentlemanly  and  courteous  reception. 
Most  of  the  rivers  containing  any 
store    of  salmon  are  in  the  same 
position— which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
one  far  from    unfavourable  to  the 
passing  angler.    It  may,  however,  be 
naturally  feared  that  this  state   of 
things  cannot  last  long  :  the  demand 
increasing,  and  the  supply  remaining 
stationary,  it  will  some  day  become 
impracticable  to  make  room  for  all, 
and  there  will  be  almost  nothing  for 
it  but  to  permit  none.      There  is, 
however,  one  remedy  or  preventive 
which  might  be  made, with  advantage 
to  all  parties,  to  operate  against  the 
result  of  the  whole  salmon-fishing  of 
these  remote  and  beautiful  districts 
becoming  the  monopoly  of  a  few.    It 
cannot    be  expected  that  the  pro- 
prietor should  give  for  nothing  to  all 
and  sundry  what  many  are  praying 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  for ;  such  an 
arrangement,    even    if    reasonable, 
would  be  impracticable.    But  why 
not  let  the  many  pay  each  a  little, 
instead  of  half-a-dozen  paying  a  great 
deal?    Instead  of  letting  a  whole 
river  for  an  entire  season  to   one 
angler,  why  not  let  it  in  parts,  and  by 
the  day,  to  any  comer,  through  means 
of  a  trading  lessee,  taken  bound  to 
give  a  fair  day's  angling  for  a  fair 
day's  pay?     This  plan  is  adopted 
already  with  great  success  and  accep- 
tance on  one  Sutherland  river,  the 
Shin,  and  might  be  extended  to  the 
others  at  rates  proportioned  to  their 
value  and  accessibility.    In  this  way, 
hundreds  might  be  gratified  by  what 
very  often  fails  to  give  gratification 
even  to  one.    And  let  us  add,  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the    liberal  views 
obvious  in  the  entire  policy  of  the 
noble  proprietor  in  matters  affecting 
tourists — a  policy  which  aims  at  the 
attraction  of  many  visitors  rather 


than  of  a  few  gw<m'-residents,  as  in- 
stanced by  the  innkeepers  being 
taken  bound  not  to  let  portions  of 
their  houses  be  occupied  by  the 
tenants  of  shootings,  to  the  exclusion 
of  travellers  either  on  business  or 
pleasure. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  and 
apparently  for  all  time,  there  is  at- 
traction enough  for  the  angler  in 
Sutherland  over  and  above  all  the 
appropriated  salmon-fishings.  To  the 
merely  tourist  -  angler,  wandering 
perhaps  always,  and  necessarily 
often,  on  foot,  from  inn  to  inn,  sal- 
mon-fishing— with  its  rigid  and  nice 
requirements  as  to  sky  and  water, 
its  inexplicable  failures  and  numer- 
ous "  blank  days,"  its  cumbering  ap- 
paratus and  unportable  spoils  — 
ought  not  to  be  the  main  resource. 
The  joys  of  Sc°Jmon-fishing  who  shall 
deny  except  those  that  never  tried 
them,  and  therefore  have  no  right 
to  speak?  But  nowhere  are  they 
the  sole  or  even  chief  joy  of  the 
true  angler,  and  nowhere  should 
they  be  less  so  than  in  Sutherland. 
Trout-fishing  is,  we  boldly  maintain, 
not  only  a  more  delightful  amuse- 
ment, but  a  higher  art.  A  really 
good  trout -fisher  —  that  is,  not  a 
trout -fisher  who  can  take  trouts 
under  circumstances  when  anybody 
can  take  them,  but  who  can  conquer 
the  most  perplexing  difficulties,  and 
circumvent  the  most  sharpened  in- 
stincts—is a  person  of  higher  accom- 
plishment and  greater  merit  than 
an  equally  good  salmon-fisher,  some- 
what in  the  same  proportion  that  a 
trout  which  knows  every  pebble  in 
its  haunt,  and  is  familiar  with  every 
kind  of  worm  of  the  earth  and  insect 
of  the  air,  to  say  nothing  of  a  ripened 
repugnance  to  steel  and  feathers,  is 
a  better  informed  and  more  scepti- 
cal fish  than  a  salmon  which  has  only 
left  the  ocean  a  few  days  or  hours, 
and  is  a  stranger  to  everything  that 
comes  before  its  eyes  or  is  offered  to 
its  mouth.  Some  skill  in  handling 
implements  is  required  in  salmon- 
fishing,  but  even  in  that  department 
the  requirements  of  trout-fishing  are 
more  rigid.  The  knowledge  required 
for  salmon-angling  is  chiefly  local — 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  spot, 
never  to  be  inferred  certainly  from 
mere  appearances,  where  the  fish  is 
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lying,  if  he  is  lying  anywhere ; 
whilst  the  knowledge  required  for 
trout  is  chiefly  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  habits  and  instincts  of  the 
race.  Again,  salmon  being  few  but 
ignorant,  and  trout  numerous  but 
knowing,  the  capture  of  that  is 
largely  a  matter  of  chance— of  this 
almost  purely  a  matter  of  skill. 
These  are  not  laid  down  here  as  un- 
questionable articles  of  faith,  but 
only  as  materials  for  consolation 
to  the  Sutherland  tourist  -  angler 
who  may  not  be  able  to  get  all  the 
salmon-fishing  he  would  like,  and 
as  reasons  why,  if  he  cannot  get 
his  will  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
river  or  loch,  he  ought  to  go  on  his 
way  rejoicing  to  the  multitude  of 
others,  where  neither  men  nor  fish 
say  nay. 

Another  and  most  important  par- 
ticular in  which  the  Duke  co-operates 
with  nature  in  making  welcome  and 
provision  for  honest  anglers  through- 
out the  realm  of  Sutherland  is  in  the 
matter  of  inns.  And  is  that  a  small 
matter  1  Who  that  hath  much  par- 
taken of  that  species  of  Highland 
hospitality  which  is  dispensed,  for 
the  most  part,  by  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  great  clans  of  Campbell 
and  M'Gregor,  under  arrangements 
with  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  H.  M. 
Inland  Revenue,  has  not  bitterly  re- 
peated the  lamentation  unluckily  put 
in  the  mouth  of  that  scandalous  old 
defaulter.  John  Falstaff, "  Shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall 
have  my  pocket  picked  ? "  It  "  feel- 
ingly reminds  us  what  we  are  "  to  be 
made  aware  of  how  much  of  the 
enjoyment  of  mind  and  eye — how 
much  our  peace  within  and  our  ap- 
preciation of  even  the  grandest  ob- 
jects without — depend  upon  what 
we  get,  and  not  less  upon  what  we 

n?,  in  the  places  where  our  mere 
ily  needs  are  attended  to.  A 
friend  who  always  felt  a  certain 
amount  of  depression  whilst  touring 
in  the  Highlands,  could  not,  by  men- 
tal analyses  pursued  through  years, 
solve  a  tormenting  doubt  whether  it 
was  the  scenery  or  the  inns  that 
were  too  much  for  him — whether  it 
was  the  stupendousness  of  the  hills 
or  of  the  bills  that  so  weighed  upon 
his  soul.  After  experience  in  Suther- 
land, he  concludes  that  it  was  all 


along  of  the  bills ;  for  there  the  hills 
tower  and  frown  beyond  almost  all 
other  hills ;  yet  the  bills  being  small, 
and  the  hosts  smiling,  the  feeling  of 
awe  departed  out  of  him  ;  whilst  as 
soon  as  he  got  down  to  the  low 
country  of  Ross,  where  the  hills  sink 
but  the  bills  mount,  he  had  a  return 
to  that  solemnised  condition  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  a  spiritual  frame  too  impressible 
by  the  glories  of  nature.  The  mode 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
prevents  the  grand  scenery  of  his 
realm  being  thus  unjustly  accused  of 
depressive  influences,  is  by  furnish- 
ing good  houses,  and  looking  out  for 
good  people  to  keep  them,  and  then 
putting  the  good  people  on  good 
terms  with  the  good  houses  by  having 
no  rent  to  intervene  between  them, — 
the  consideration  in  lieu  thereof 
being,  that  the  wayfaring  man  shall 
be  well  and  cheaply  entertained. 
And  the  contract  is  faithfully  ful- 
filled. Loch  Inver,  Scourie,  Duirnish, 
Tongue,  Altnaharra — et,  almost  with- 
out exception,  cetera — plenty,  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  cheerfulness,  give 
welcome  to  the  coming  and  reluctance 
to  the  going  guest.  Let  tourists 
take  a  care  that  this  system,  devised 
for  their  benefit,  is  not  impaired  or 
destroyed  by  their  own  folly,  in 
either  of  the  two  ways  of  protesting 
that  they  are  giving  too  little,  or  of 
attempting  to  get  too  much.  The 
charges  are  not  ridiculously  small, 
but  merely  fair  ;  and  if,  on  the  whole 
transactions,  there  is  any  loss,  it  is 
obviously  borne  by  the  Duke,  who, 
we  daresay,  can  very  well  afford  it. 
The  proper  recompense,  therefore, 
consists  in  drinking  his  Grace's 
health,  and  not  in  making  corrupt- 
ing preachments  to  the  innkeepers 
about  what  some  people  insist  on 
calling  the  "  excessive  moderation  " 
of  the  charges.  Again,  do  not  ex- 
pect things  which  it  would  be  un- 
natural to  find,  and  is  affectation  to 
seek.  People  wanting  luxury  and 
show — people  who  cannot  be  content 
with  good  things,  unless  they  are 
the  very  same  good  things  present- 
ing themselves  in  the  very  same  style 
as  they  are  accustomed  to,  or  affect 
to  be  accustomed  to,  when  at  home 
—should  never  leave  home,  or  at 
least  should  never  come  so  far  afield 
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as  Cape  Wrath.  It  is  that  low-think- 
ing high-living  class  who,  by  their  ex- 
acting demands,  have  rendered  so 
many  of  the  inns  in  the  nearer  High- 
lands unfit  for  quieter  and  better 
people.  In  this  respect,  tourists 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  who  tour  for  the  apparent 
purpose  of  indulging  in  in-door  lux- 
uries and  ostentations  in  unfit  places ; 
and  those  who  tour,  if  not  somewhat 
to  escape  such  things,  at  least  to 
seek  the  pleasures  appropriate,  and 
not  those  alien,  to  the  region.  The 
former  class  will  be  apt  to  fare  the 
worse  the  farther  they  go  from  home ; 
the  class  seeking  scenery,  health,  and 
recreation,  and  content  with  all  in- 
door things  neat  but  not  gaudy, 
sufficient  but  not  luxurious,  abun- 
dant but  not  superfine,  may  take 
ship  for  Sutherland  with  greater 
confidence  than  for  any  other  por- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  realm  on  which 
the  sun  (occasionally)  shines. 

Suppose  the  tourist  angler  landed 
from  the  steamer  at  Loch  Inver,  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  county, 
he  has  two  difficulties  to  encounter, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  expec- 
tations. If  his  soul  be  attuned  solely 
to  salmon-fishing,  he  will  find  the 
difficulties  on  the  river  Inver  more 
insuperable  than  almost  anywhere 
else  ;  if  he  is  prepared  to  be  content 
with  access  to  everything  in  the  dis- 
trict but  that  one  stream,  he  is  imme- 
diately plunged  into  very  consider- 
able suffering  from  embarras  de 
richesses.  He  finds  about  as  much 
water  as  land— water,  too,  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  land— and  all  not 
only  permitting  but  inviting  his 
attentions.  Here  he  is  immersed  at 
once  in  the  angling  wealth  peculiar 
to  Sutherland,  the  lakes  which  lie  on 
every  hand,  up  on  the  hill  and  down 
in  the  den,  in  bewildering  number 
and  endless  variety.  There  is  Loch 
Assynt,  seven  miles  long  ;  and  as  for 
the  rest,  they  are  innumerable  and 
unnameable.  Loch  Assynt  has  sal- 
mon, and  the  much-coveted,  seldom 
caught,  and  little  worth,  salmoferox; 
besides  being  crowded  with  common 
trouts  of  that  variety  and  uncertainty 
of  size  which  form  so  much  of  the 
tormenting  pleasure  which  only 
anglers  know.  But  Andrew  Young 
<tacksman  of  the  Shin  fisheries, 
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author  of  the  Tourisfs  and  Angler's 
Guide  already  mentioned,  and  a  ter- 
rible fellow  upon  the  "  parr  "  ques- 
tion), otherwise  so  accurate,  is  wrong 
in  speaking  of  an  abundance  of 
sea-trout  :  that  enterprising  but 
capricious  immigrant  seems  to  turn 
back  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  as 
if  offended  with  its  coarseness  and 
brawling.  Such  sport,  too,  as  is 
here  attainable,  is  enjoyed  in  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  finest  mountain 
scenery  in  the  British  Islands.  To 
glide  about  a  summer's  day  on  the 
now  leaden,  now  golden  surface  of  this 
hill-encircled  sea,  "gazing,  untired, 
the  morn,  the  noon,  the  eve  away  ; " 
now  gloomed  beneath  the  almost 
mingling  shadows  of  Coiriag  and  Ben 
More,  then  dazzled  and  oppressed 
by  the  rays  poured  down  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  multiplied  and  inten- 
sified by  the  ramparts  of  rock ;  no 
sound  but  the  clatter  of  cascades 
high  and  unseen  upon  the  mountain- 
side, the  scream  of  the  bird  of  prey 
in  the  sky  above,  and,  not  least  sweet, 
the  plungings  of  the  fish  in  the 
waters  below  ; — even  one  such  day  is 
recompense  for  months  bypast,  and 
material  for  refreshing  memories 
during  months  to  come,  of  toils  and 
anxieties  in  the  sweltering  city.  Nor 
less,  though  different,  are  the  delights 
of  straying  at  will  through  the  endless 
saries,  or  rather  labyrinth  of  lakes — 
here,  one  fringed  with  copse  and  islet- 
ed  by  rocks  clothed  with  the  silver- 
stemmed  and  trembling  birch— there, 
one  gorgeously  carpeted  with  water- 
lilies—next,  another  black  and  bar- 
ren. The  great  drawback  to  ordinary 
loch- fishing  is  its  sameness  or  tame- 
ness  ;.  all  day  you  look  on  the  same 
unvaried  surface,  and  whichever  way 
you  turn,  it  is  as  likely  one  way  as 
the  other  that  your  line  will  fall  in 
pleasant  and  profitable  places.  But 
here  you  have,  within  a  few  yards 
from  one  another,  lakes  differing  each 
from  each  in  size,  shape,  and  fea- 
tures, with  differences  as  great  as 
between  the  different  streams  and 
turnings  of  a  river,  and  also  with  a 
variety,  and,  we  may  say,  mystery  of 
produce,  which  no  river  can  equal. 
Your  knowledge  of  the  species  and 
magnitude  of  fish  existing  in  one 
loch  is  no  index  at  all  to  what  you 
will  find  in  its  neighbour  round  the 
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corner ;  each  time  you  shift  your 
ground  or  water,  you  begin  in  utter 
uncertainty  as  to  what  may  be  the 
fruit  of  your  labour  and  skill,  or  what 
may  have  caused  that  troubling  of 
the  waters  which  has  drawn  your 
cast — perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a 
newt,  perhaps  turn  out  a  salmon. 
And  so  may  you  wander  the  live- 
long day,  with  unsated  eye,  by  bog 
and  cliff,  always  catching  something 
"good,"  always  expecting  something 
better,  till  the  hour  comes  when  no 
man  can  fish,  and  every  sensible  man 
takes  thought  of  what  he  shall  eat, 
and  how  much  he  shall  drink,  and 
wherewithal  he  shall  be  bed-clothed. 
Among  the  grand  and  peculiar 
scenery  stretching  from  Loch  Assynt 
to  Cape  Wrath,  and  even  onwards  to 
where  the  country  ceases  to  be  moun- 
tainous and  to  be  called  Suther- 
land, and  becomes  flat  under  the 
name  of  Caithness,  there  is  much 
more  than  a  fair  day's  work  among 
these  lochs  between  each  inn  or  rest- 
ing-place—that is,  more  than  enough 
for  the  pedestrian  angler.  Perhaps 
it  may  seem  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
pedestrian  angler ;  but  once,  at  least, 
we  saw  an  equestrian  one  :  an  officer 
of  the  royal  navy,  whose  frigate  had 
been  temporarily  turned  into  a  meal- 
girnel  for  the  relief  of  Highland  des- 
titution, borrowed  a  pony  to  reach  a 
trouting  loch  in  Mull,  and  when  he 
got  to  the  place  was  much  struck 
with  the  fortunate  idea  of  "  getting 
in  to  the  big  ones,"  and  yet  keeping 
his  feet  dry,  by  making  his  casts  off 
the  back  of  his  steed,  which,  at  the 
first  "  whip  "  of  the  line,  pitched  the 
ingenious  operator  into  his  "  native 
element " — as  the  newspapers  say  in 
describing  a  ship-launch,  obviously 
on  the  hypothesis  that  timber  is  a 
marine  vegetable— and  careen  d  off 
madly  to  the  mountains,  taking  with 
it  the  only  bridle  and  saddle  in  the 
parish.  Three  days  afterwards,  this 
anglophobian  brute  was  still  miss- 
ing ;  and  the  equestrian  angler,  on 
his  quarter-deck,  was  threatening  to 
quell  with  thunders  from  our  na- 
tive oak  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever coming  from  the  shore  with 
inquiries  as  to  what  he  had  made  of 
the  "  pit  peastie,"  and  who  was  to 
pay  for  the  saddlery.  The  pedes- 
trian angler,  we  repeat,  has  more  than 


enough  to  do  and  to  see  between 
inns  —  between,  for  instance,  Loch 
Inver  and  Scourie.  On  every  hand 
are  temptations  to  loiter  —  kyles, 
black  and  deep  to  the  edge,  and 
rushing  in  and  out  of  the  land  with 
the  speed  of  mighty  rivers— streams, 
now  tumbling  into  the  ocean  sheer 
over  the  cliffs,  now  suddenly  stag- 
nating on  meadows  and  bogs,  and, 
like  the  lochs,  giving  variety  and 
sweet  uncertainty  to  the  angler's 
search. 

At  Scourie,  if  the  angler,  slightly 
sated  by  diligence  in  his  proper  voca- 
tion, desires  to  seek  variety  of  in- 
terest, he  has  it  at  hand.  There  is 
the  island  of  Handa,  probably  the 
most  stupendous  cliff-scenery  in  the 
British  Islands.  No  description  nor 
expectation  is  felt  as  adequate,  when, 
after  the  slow  ascent  from  the  land- 
ward side  of  the  island,  you  at  one 
step  stand  on  a  wall  of  rock  seven 
hundred  feet  sheer  above  the  Atlan- 
tic, which  chafes  and  thunders  eter- 
nally against  that  mighty  battlement. 
Here,  the  front  presented  to  the  assail- 
ing surges  is  without  ledge  or  cleft 
that  would  give  footing  to  a  bird  or 
hiding  to  an  insect.  There,  you  see  it 
rent  and  worn  by  the  storms  of  ages, 
and  look  down  upon  the  fallen  ruins 
and  isolated,  fantastic  turrets,  and 
upon  the  savage  and  half-enroofed 
bays  within  which  the  wild  waters  are 
one  moment  lying  in  grim  repose, 
the  next  roaring  and  leaping  in  fierce 
impatience.  Standing  on  this  sublime 
rampart,  awed  by  the  alternating 
silence  and  the  thunder  of  ocean's 
artillery,  as  each  slow-succeeding 
wave  crashed  against  the  repelling 
rock,  or  rushed  booming  into  the  caves 
and  bays,  a  singing-bird,  unseen  on 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  sent  forth  a  strain 
so  low,  so  clear,  so  sweet,  like  a 
spirit-visitant  from  some  far  and 
better  world.  Awe  stole  in  by  eye 
and  ear  in  presence  of  that  truceless 
war  between  the  invading  ocean  and 
the  defying  land ;  but  so  it  was— a 
deeper,  though  less  dreary  dread, 
came  from  the  faint  notes  of  that  tiny 
and  unseen  songster.  No  fine-strung 
mental  frame  was  required  to  hear 
in  it  an  echo  and  memory  of  that 
"still  small  voice"  which,  issuing 
we  know  not  whence,  is  heard  ever 
and  again  amid  the  loudest  storms 
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and  fiercest  tumults  of  our  mortal 
state. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  seen, 
or  rather  not  to  be  seen,  at  Scourie, 
which  few  passers-by  will  fail  to  look 
for  — the  grave  of  General  Hugh 
M'Kay  of  Scourie,  who  fought  against 
Dundee.  (By  the  way,  why  does  the 
generally  correct,  and  always  cor- 
recting historian,  John  Hill  Burton, 
repeatedly  speak  of  M'Kay's  laird- 
ship  being  in  Ross-shire  ?)  M'Kay, 
who,  a  Highlander  himself,  yet  used 
such  utterly  un-Highland  tactics, 
was,  it  is  true,  no  very  great  general. 
He  was  thoroughly  accomplished  in 
the  best  rules  of  war,  as  practised  by 
the  great  masters  of  the  art  in  his 
time,  but  it  is  rather  against  his 
fame  that  he  and  the  best  rules  gene- 
rally got  beaten,  as  at  Killiecrankie, 
where,  having  arranged  his  troops 
on  the  most  accurate  principles,  he 
found  himself  in  five  minutes  left 
without  either  foes  or  followers— the 
one  having  driven  the  other  in  hope- 
less rout  down  the  glen  just  when 
he  was  going  to  leave  off  his  scien- 
tific faces  and  begin.  But,  though 
misplaced  and  unfortunate,  he  was  a 
brave  and  humane  soldier,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  sincere  patriot — virtues 
more  than  sufficient  to  entitle  his 
grave  to  preservation  from  oblivion 
and  dishonour.  It  stands  on  a  knoll 
overhanging  the  sea,  not  only  un- 
marked, but  left  outside  a  modern 
enclosure  of  other  graves.  This  is 
not  only  neglect,  but  indignity  ;  and 
now  that  these  northern  regions  are 
so  much  more  full  of  the  Covenant- 
ing spirit  than  they  used  to  be,  some 
local  atonement  to  the  Whigamore 
general,  who,  as  to  his  own  Suther- 
land, was  so  far  before  his  times,  is 
fitting,  and  should  be  immediately 
forthcoming.  The  erection  of  some 
worthy  memorial  is  therefore  recom- 
mended as  a  fit  subject  for  rivalry 
between  the  Established  and  the 
Free  Kirk  Presbyteries  of  Tongue— 
whom  failing,  we  protest  and  appeal 
to  the  ensuing  Synod  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness. 

Leaving  grave  matters,  let  it  be 
known  that  within  easy  reach  of  Scou- 
rie Inn  lies  perhaps  the  finest  sea- 
trout  fishing  to  be  had  in  any  British 
loch — we  do  not  say  river,  and  we  do 
not  include  Ireland,  in  memory  of 
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some  possible  exceptions  in  Kerry  and 
Gal  way.  After  a  tantalising  j  ourney 
up  two  or  three  miles  of  a  river  with 
the  ancient  and  most  fish-like  Norse 
name  of  Laxford,  which  is  tabooed 
for  a  resident  sportsman,  the  angler 
has  Loch  Stack,  full  of  fish,  and  en- 
circled by  a  magnificent  amphitheatre 
of  hills.  For  some  thirty  miles  far- 
ther inward  and  upward,  there  is  an 
almost  unbroken  chain  of  lochs  free 
to  all  comers,  renewed  again  when 
the  water-shed  tends  southwards, 
and  ending  with  Loch  Shin,  itself 
about  as  long  as  from  London  to 
Windsor.  That,  however,  is  some- 
what off  our  road,  though  in  Suther- 
land the  angler  can  hardly  go  wrong. 
All  along  the  northern  sea-coast, 
eastward  as  well  as  westward  from 
Scourie,  you  have  more  loch  than 
land— and  some  knowledge,  as  well 
as  plenty  of  fish,  is  to  be  got  in  some 
of  these  waters.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  door  of  the  inn, 
and  lying  literally  on  the  sea-beach, 
there  is  a  loch  which,  under  mode- 
rately favourable  circumstances,  is 
to  be  seen  "hottering"  with  well- 
sized  trouts.  But  here,  too,  is  to  be 
witnessed  a  fact  which  much  vexes 
and  perplexes  anglers  in  Sutherland 
more  than  in  any  other  known  country 
— that  the  nearer  the  sea-level,  the 
more  wary,  or  fastidious,  or  capri- 
cious, do  fresh-water  fish  become. 
In  this  loch,  whose  Gaelic  name, 
we  daresay,  signifies  disappointment, 
you  shall  see  hundreds  of  trouts 
dashing  at  everything  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  with  apparently  ra- 
venous appetites  and  reckless  de- 
meanour; but  the  most  tempting 
lure,  plied  with  the  lightest  hand, 
seldom  obtains  any  other  notice  than 
a  contemptuous  and  unseemly  toss 
of  the  tail.  Half  a  mile  up  a  gentle 
ascent  there  is  a  larger  loch,  where 
things  are  comparatively  better, 
though  not  positively  good ;  up  again 
and  behind  some  gentle  heights, 
there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  lochs 
where  things  are  excellent— that  is, 
where  the  fish,  though  not  superb 
either  in  size  or  quality,  are  open  to 
reason  and  apprehension.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  mention  the 
lochs  even  in  clusters ;  between 
Scourie  and  the  next  inn,  Rhi- 
conich,  there  is  a  week's  fishing 
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without  leaving  the  roadside.  There, 
too,  is  a  loch  called  Garbet-beg, 
crowded  with  salmon  and  sea-trout, 
for  the  catching  of  which  nothing  is 
required  but  the  factor's  permission 
and  a  strong  wind.  Immediately 
above  it  is  another  loch  called 
Garbet-more,  where  many  anglers 
have  been  tempted  to  waste  their 
time  under  the  impression  that  "  beg" 
means  the  big  loch,  and  "more" 
the  bigger  one,  with  fish  to  corre- 
spond :  but  in  Gaelic  "  beg  "  perverse- 
ly means  little,  and  "  more  "  means 
simply  big ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  big  fish  are  in  the 
little  loch,  and  vice  versd. 

For  all  that  is  to  be  seen  and 
caught  in  the  region  beyond — across 
the  howling  wilderness  of  the  Gualin, 
and  down  the  boggy  and  midge-in- 
fested Grudie — reference  is  made  to 
the  literary  works  of  Mr  Andrew 
Young  of  Invershin.  But  let  us 
save  from  disappointment  the  tourist 
who,  under  Andrew's  guidance,  may 
be  taking  his  way  through  this 
region.  "  On  the  right  or  south  side 
of  the  Kyle  of  Durine,"  says  An- 
drew, "we  see  the  most  beautiful 
hills  perhaps  in  Scotland."  Stimu- 
lated by  this  strong  remark,  you  look 
to  your  left  as  directed,  in  expecta- 
tion of  beholding  a  range  which  shall 
dwarf  and  make  commonplace  all 
you  have  beheld  before ;  and  what 
you  see  is  the  lowest,  tamest,  and 
most  uninteresting  elevations  within 
the  Highland  line.  You  think  per- 
haps of  that  odd  mismeasurement  by 
Miss  Porter,  in  her  Wallace,  or  the 
Scottish  Chiefs,  where  she  speaks  (we 
hope  our  memory  is  not  wronging 
her)  of  "  the  Scottish  army  wheeling 
its  march  along  beneath  the  frowning 
and  gigantic  range  of  the  Corstor- 
phines."  In  Miss  Porter's  case  the 
mistake  arose  probably  from  a  defect 
in  her  topography  ;  but  in  Mr  Young 
it  is  only  a  peculiarity  of  taste,  about 
which,  though  there  is  no  use  disput- 
ing, it  may  be  permitted  to  wonder. 
Revealing  his  meaning,  he  goes  on — 
"  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  these  hills  north  of 
Fifeshire."  Fife,  before  being  thus 
taken  in  hand  by  Mr  Young,  had  a 
celebrity  of  her  own,  but  not  in  the 
way  of  anything  Highland ;  indeed, 
Fife  is  in  all  respects  the  most  non- 
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Highland  county  in  Scotland,  and 
some  people  have  a  theory  that  the 
main  causes  are  its  peninsular  form, 
and  the  difficulty  presented  of  old 
to  Highland  immigration  by  the 
demand  of  a  halfpenny  pontage  at 
Perth.  But  Mr  Young  has  a  theory 
of  his  own  about  mountains,  under 
which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  Largo  Law  and  the  Lomonds 
are  the  most  beautiful  in  Scotland. 
Here,  says  he  of  those  particular 
Sutherland  hills  which  alone  draw 
his  admiration — "  here  you  have  no 
heather  and  but  few  rocks — green  as 
a  meadow  to  the  very  top ! "  The 
less  a  mountain  is  a  mountain,  the 
more  meritorious  and  beautiful  does 
it  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  author 
of  The  Tourist's  Guide.  Mountains, 
he  reasons,  are  for  feeding  sheep;  the 
more  sheep  fed,  the  more  beautiful 
the  mountain.  Andrew  is  logical — 
he  is  also  patriotic,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture to  infer  that  his  infancy  was 
spent  amongst  those  Fifeshire  moun- 
tains which,  except  at  the  Kyle  of 
Durine,  Sutherlandshire  so  utterly 
fails  to  rival. 

Moving  eastwards,  the  waters 
are  found  to  be  running  due  north, 
and  the  small  lochs  get  both  less 
numerous  and  less  valuable,  though 
one  of  them  at  least— called,  we 
think,  Loch  Sain — is  of  some  value 
as  a  curiosity.  Its  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  being  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  loch  and  sea.  Its  water  is 
fresh,  but  its  bed  is  salt ;  a  large  ex- 
panse of  fresh  water  has  found  itself 
a  basin  on  the  sea-beach,  the  basin 
retaining  all  its  natural  characteris- 
tics notwithstanding  its  unnatural 
contents.  The  aquatic  vegetation 
seems  entirely  marine,  the  bottom 
and  many  parts  of  the  surface  being 
covered  with  sea-tangle,  to  the 
equal  astonishment  and  disgust  of 
the  angler.  Its  piscine  inhabitants 
are  mixed  and  motley  :  fish  which  are 
never  got  but  in  fresh  water,  such  as 
common  trouts— and  fish,  such  as 
sythe  and  coal-fish,  nowhere  else 
found  out  of  the  salt  water — both 
abound.  Of  course  there  is  a  supply 
also  of  those  species  which  frequent 
both  salt  and  fresh,  though,  perhaps, 
not  so  many  of  these  as  some  people 
might  or  did  assume.  We  hooked  a 
fish  of  highly  respectable  dimensions, 
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either,  we  at  once  concluded,  a  sal- 
mon, or  a  grilse  of  considerable 
weight  and  decision  of  character ; 
but  from  faults  on  his  side  we 
parted  on  bad  terms.  "Fery  fine 
cuddie,  indeed,  sir,  but  she  would 
not  stay— oh,  no,  sir,"  was  uttered 
from  behind  by  an  ancient  Celt,  who 
had,  to  no  good  purpose  that  we 
could  perceive,  wandered  our  way, 
and  had  been  looking  on  unobserved 
until  he  made  this  unwarranted  ob- 
servation. What  this  superannuated 
person  meant,  it  turned  out  on  ex- 
planation, was,  that  the  fish  which 
tad  so  highly  excited  and  so  deeply 
disappointed  the  angler  was  one  of 
that  most  degraded  and  despised 
even  of  all  sea-fish,  very  vulgarly 
known  in  some  districts  as  a  cuddie, 
and  in  others  by  an  equally  dignified 
name,  and  everywhere  regarded  as 
the  very  extreme  of  stupidity  and 
worthlessness.  Nevertheless  it  is 
of  course  open  to  the  person  chiefly 
concerned  to  cherish  for  ever  the 
conviction  that  that  fish  was  a  fine 
salmon,  and  that  that  Donald  was 
an  old  fool.  But  willingly  pass- 
ing that,  how  is  it  that  we  have 
here  salt  -  water  fish  living  and 
thriving  in  perfectly  fresh  water? 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  migratory 
fish,  which  spend  part  of  the  year 
in  the  fresh  and  part  in  the  salt- 
salmon,  sea-trout,  and  eels— there 
seems  to  be  in  all  ordinary  cases  a 
sort  of  acclimatising  process,  by 
a  lingering  both  on  the  outward  and 
inward  journeys,  at  the  point  where 
river  and  sea  meet  and  mix.  But 
here  the  communication  between 
loch  and  sea  being  by  a  small  burn 
or  cascade  of  only  half-a-dozen  yards 
in  length,  and  existing  only  after 
heavy  rains,  and  much  more  rarely 
by  the  inroad  of  a  wave  during  high 
tides  and  certain  winds— there  is  but 
one  step  from  the  salt  to  the  fresh 
and  back  again,  which  step,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  considered 
a  rash  one  even  by  those  fish  which 
naturally  have  no  more  to  do  with 
fresh  water  than  with  bitter  beer. 
All  the  numerous  sea-fish  in  this  lake 
—for  instance,  that  cuddie  of  six  or 
eight  pounds,  not  the  individual 
thoughtlessly  alleged  by  that  ignor- 
ant barbarian  to  have  personated  a 
salmon,  but  any  given  cuddie  out  of 
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the  hundreds  that  are  lying  within  a 
few  yards  of  us— came  in  in  a  couple 
of  seconds  from  the  brine  of  the 
Northern  Ocean  to  this  moor-loch, 
the  water  of  which  is  made  up  partly 
of  caller  springs,  and  partly  of  peat- 
impregnated  exudations,  but  as  fresh 
as  if  it  were  not  within  sight  of  the 
sea.  Yet  there  he  is,  seemingly 
quite  at  home,  taking  his  food  and 
his  fun,  sometimes  (though  certainly 
not  this  time)  at  the  cost  of  the  way- 
faring angler.  How  can  it  be  ?  Can 
it  be  that  fish  do  not  feel  the  differ- 
ence between  salt  water  and  fresh  ? 
This  seems  incredible,  looking  at  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  displayed,  not 
only  by  the  fresh- water  fish,  but  by 
the  migratory  species,  to  the  quality 
and  the  condition  of  the  waters  of 
rivers  and  lakes — how  they  detect 
and  abhor  every  kind  of  adultera- 
tion, and,  even  when  the  water  is  left 
undisturbed  by  the  operations  of 
man,  will  seek  and  thrive  in  this 
water,  and  shun  or  pine  in  that. 
Nor  is  the  case  made  clearer  by  the 
fact  that,  at  least  in  the  instance  we 
have  stumbled  upon,  there  is  no 
reciprocity  in  the  emigration  trade ; 
the  sea-fish  come  on  shore,  so  to 
speak,  but  the  fresh- water  fish  never 
go  to  sea.  For  the  two  reasons  that 
this  is  not  an  ichthyological  essay,  and 
that  we  have  nothing  to  say,  we  say 
nothing  on  this  knotty  case,  beyond 
thus  mentioning  its  existence  and 
hinting  its  difficulties. 

And  other  ichthyological  puzzles 
are  to  be  found  without  going  much 
or  almost  any  farther  from  the  spot 
we  have  been  speaking  of.  This 
Loch  Sain  is,  as  to  its  common 
trouts,  another  illustration  of  the  fas- 
tidious and  capricious  habits  of  the 
fish  in  lochs  near  the  sea-level ;  but 
pass  on  a  few  miles  across  Loch 
Erriboll,  then  across  the  river  Hope, 
you  come  to  a  quaking  morass  called 
the  Moin.  At  the  very  summit  of 
this  lifeless  and  storm-swept  region 
there  lies  a  small  loch  full  of  trout. 
Yet  it  is  only  now  and  then,  with 
the  finest  tackle,  and  with  the  great- 
est caution,  that  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain even  two  or  three  specimens — 
worm,  and  worm  at  night,  being  the 
only  reliable  lure  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  To  look  at  the  altitude 
of  this  lake,  and  the  sterility  of  its 
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borders,  destitute  of  anything  pro- 
motive  of  insect  life,  you  would  con- 
clude that  nowhere  on  earth,  nor 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  had 
Dr  Malthus  been  more  utterly  de- 
fied, and  the  demand  for  food  got  so 
ridiculously  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
In  a  cluster  of  most  attractive  but 
most  unget-at-able  lakes  in  what 
may  be  called  the  same  district,  a 
few  miles  up  the  very  rough  country 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Erriboll,  there 
is  something  to  be  seen  that  might 
mistakenly  be  called  similar — the 
trout  in  one  loch  rising  recklessly  at 
anything  you  may  throw  in  their 
way ;  those  in  another,  a  few  yards 
off,  refusing  to  look  at  anything  but 
their  own  interests.  But  in  these 
cases  there  are  not  only  visible  dif- 
ferences between  the  lochs — in  the 
quality  of  the  water,  and  the  aquatic 
vegetation — but  the  trout  in  the  shy 
lochs  are  large,  few,  and  fat,  condi- 
tions of  fish-existence  everywhere  ac- 
companied by  a  repugnance  to  any 
sort  of  entertainment  which  the 
angler  has  to  offer ;  while  in  this  loch 
on  the  moor  (which  is  only  one  in- 
stance among  many),  the  trout  are 
small,  many,  and  lean— just  the  very 
circumstances  under  which,  naturally 
and  ordinarily,  fish  are  most  eager 
to  be  killed.  Again,  why  is  it  that 
in  some  rivers  closely  adjoining,  as 
in  the  Borgie  and  the  Halladale  in 
this  district,  both  salmon  and  trout 
will,  in  one,  refuse  to  "  take  "  or  be 
taken  in  the  evenings ;  and,  in  an- 
other, seem  only  then  to  awake  to  a 
sense  of  duty  ?  Why  is  it  that,  in 
some  rivers,  fish  of  the  salmon  kind 
take  as  soon  as  they  enter,  and  in 
others  not  till  after  they  have  passed 
days  and  miles  in  their  new  element  ? 
Why  is  it  that  on  most  Highland 
rivers,  although  you  may  have  ten 
times  the  number  of  fish  in  any  one 
"cast"  that  you  might  have  in  a 
"  cast "  on  the  Tweed  or  other  Low- 
land rivers,  you  have  not  ten  times 
the  chance  of  success,  nor  even  so 
good  a  chance  1  Ask  any  keeper 
who  has  had  sufficient  experience  in 
both  regions,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  so  it  is  ;  but  be  cautious  in  list- 
ening to  him  on  the  point  why  it  is. 
Only  once  more.  In  these  Suther- 
land rivers,  a  point  in  the  salmon 
question,  hitherto  undisputed,  is  very 


considerably  confused.  It  has  been 
an  accepted  rule,  that  the  proportion 
of  grilse  to  salmon  in  the  "  take  "  on 
any  river  is  a  sort  of  measure  of  the 
severity  of  the  fishing.  Grilse  are 
the  crop,  so  to  speak,  of  a  single  year, 
salmon  the  crops  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  years ;  so  that,  if  more  are 
killed  of  the  last  year's  produce  than 
of  the  produce  of  all  years  preceding, 
the  number  of  survivors  of  any  year 
but  the  last  must  be  very  small. 
Grilse  are  on  their  first  ascent,  sal- 
mon on  at  least  their  second;  so 
that,  if  more  fish  are  killed  on  the 
first  ascent  than  on  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  so  on,  all  put  together, 
the  state  of  things  is  much  the  same 
as  if  in  any  human  community  there 
were  always  alive  a  larger  proportion 
of  persons  under,  say,  two  years  of 
age,  than  at  all  ages  above.  Fur- 
ther, prilse  have  never  propagated, 
salmon  have  ;  so  that  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  fish  killed  as  grilse, 
the  smaller  the  sources  of  reproduc- 
tion. All  this  seems  plain  in  itself, 
and  is  corroborated  by  the  history 
and  statistics  of  the  chief  salmon 
rivers.  In  the  Tay,  and  much 
more  in  the  Tweed,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  grilse  to  salmon  has  in- 
creased, has  the  total  produce  dwin- 
dled. But  in  some  of  the  best  Su- 
therland rivers  we  find  the  propor- 
tion or  disproportion  of  grilse  killed 
much  greater  than  in  those  cases, 
yet  without  there  being  the  smallest 
ground  for  alleging  anything  of  the 
nature  of  over-fishing.  Thus,  in  the 
Halladale  and  neighbouring  rivers 
the  proportion  is  ten  or  twelve  grilse 
to  one  salmon  ;  and  in  the  abounding 
Naver  (which,  by  the  by,  is  reputed 
the  best  salmon  -  angling  river  in 
Scotland)  the  proportion  is  not  much 
smaller ;  although  all  these  waters 
are  netted  very  mercifully,  and  only 
at  their  mouths,  and  during  a  season 
much  shorter  than  the  legal  one. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that,  in  these  rivers,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  descending  fish  of 
any  one  year  effect  their  return  to 
the  sea  unharmed  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Tay  or  Tweed ;  yet  it  would 
appear  that  a  smaller  proportion 
come  back  from  the  sea.  How  is 
this?  Is  it  the  greater  proportion 
of  marine  natural  enemies  in  the 
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north  than  in  the  south  1  Who  shall 
say,  when  not  only  is  it  not  clear  that 
that  proportion  really  is  greater,  but 
when  it  is  unknown  in  what  part  of 
all  the  ocean  the  salmon  of  the  Brit- 
ish rivers  have  their  marine  resi- 
dences 1  The  point  is  so  important 
that  we  may  be  held  to  have  made  a 
sufficient  contribution  to  that  branch 
of  science  by  stating  the  difficulty, 
leaving  to  posterity  the  honour  of 
solving  it. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  this  extreme 
northern  part  of  Sutherlandshire  is 
perhaps  the  richest  salmon  district 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Hope,  the 
Borgie,  the  Naver,  the  Halladale  — 
every  few  miles  the  traveller  passes 
some  river,  moving  on,  stately  and 
smooth,  or  hasting  and  brawling, 
from  its  birthplace  in  some  chain  of 
mountain-lakes  to  its  grave  in  the 
sea.  And  though  his  basket  may 
sometimes  remain  empty,  his  eye  is 
filled  and  his  mind  stirred  by  the 
scenery,  and  by  the  very  names  of 
the  region  he  traverses.  He  treads 
the  rocks  which  wall  out  a  sea 
stretching  thence  unbroken  to  the  re- 
gions of  eternal  ice — on  every  cliff 
he  passes  is  breaking,  day  and  night, 
"the  long  wave  that  at  the  pole 
began."  Nor  can  the  traveller  hear 
unmoved  that  those  species  which, 
on  rounding  some  headland,  he  sees 
mottling  the  blue  expanse,  are  "  the 
far  Orcades, "  whose  very  name  to 
the  dwellers  in  cities  is  a  synonyme 
for  distance,  storm,  and  loneliness. 
At  this  point,  which  is  perforce  a 
turning-point,  .we  begin  thinking 
that  our  prattle  may  be  tedious,  and 
shall  have  done. 

At  the  river  Halladale  we  are  on 
the  borders  between  Sutherland  and 
Caithness.  The  summit  of  those  low 
hills  on  the  east  of  the  river  sepa- 
rates, by  an  imaginary  line,  two 
counties  differing  utterly  in  physical 
aspects,  and  not  less,  even  at  this 
day,  in  the  blood,  language,  and 
social  habits  of  the  people.  East- 
wards, instead  of  mountains  and 
glens,  you  have  unbroken  and  espe- 
cially treeless  flats.  In  the  matter  of 
trees  Sutherland  has  little  to  boast  of ; 
but  she  is  able  to  look  on  Caithness 
with  contempt,  and  is  pleased  to  get 
up  contemptuous  stories  regard  ing  her 
neighbour  s  nakedness.  Up  Strathal- 
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ladale,  within  the  Sutherland  bound- 
aries, there  is  a  clump  of  the  scrubbiest 
birches  that  ever  disgraced  the  name 
of"  a  wood ;"  and  the  Caithness  people 
come  thirty  or  even  forty  miles  to 
picnic  on  that  happy  bog,  and  revel 
in  forest  scenery.  This  Caithnessian 
defect  is  visible  even  in  the  interiors 
of  the  churches,  the  timber  in  which 
the  natives  owe  much  more  to  the 
sea  than  to  the  land  ;  the  pews,  and 
even  pulpits,  it  is  said,  being  ordinarily 
constructed,  and  that  with  .but  little 
adaptation  to  altered  circumstances, 
out  of  the  wrecks  of  fishing-boats.  Our 
informant  (but  whose  information, 
we  fear,  was  less  ample  as  to  the  in- 
side of  churches  than  as  to  many 
other  subjects)  was  even  ready  to 
swear  (but  that  seemed  no  effort  with 
him)  that  in  one  Caithness  kirk, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  with  tim- 
ber not  much  altered  from  the  state 
in  which  it  had  come  ashore,  he 
found  himself  embarked  in  a  pew 
inscribed  "  The  Brothers,  of  Banff," 
whilst  the  minister  appeared  to  be 
considerably  at  sea  in  a  pulpit  which, 
as  all  men  might  read,  had  in  its 
unregenerate  days  buffeted  the  waves 
as  "  The  Jane,  of  Portsoy," 

In  the  appearance  and  character 
of  the  population  the  diversity  is 
striking,  even  to  the  most  careless 
observer.  On  the  one  side  of  these 
knolls  you  have  the  Celts,  with  all 
their  virtues  and  faults ;  on  the 
other,  the  Scandinavians,  with  all 
theirs.  "The  Caithness  folk,"  said 
a  south-country  shepherd,  whose  lot 
had  been  cast  among  both  races, 
"  are  far  mair  anxious — they  work 
harder,  and  live  better,  and  pay 
bigger  rents,  than  the  folk  in  Suther- 
land, where  the  men  like  to  beak  at 
the  house -ends  while  the  women 
are  tearing  their  lives  out  working." 
One  notable  form  of  this  last  evil  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of 
Sutherland,  though  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  not  to  see  it — the  man- 
ure is  filled  by  men  into  creels  on 
the  backs  of  women,  who,  after  car- 
rying it  to  the  field,  open  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  and  let  the  contents 
spill  down  over  their  clothes  to  the 
ground,  then  return  to  the  midden, 
where  the  men  meanwhile  have  been 
leaning  gracefully  on  their  "  graips," 
ready  to  renew  their  easy  part  in 
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the  operation.  But  the  business  in 
which  alone  we  have  properly  to  do 
with  this  diversity  of  races  here  is 
that  of  poaching,  into  which  depart- 
ment of  industry,  both  on  water  and 
land,  the  Caithnessians  carry  much 
of  the  energy  they  display  in  the 
more  legitimate  occupations  of  her- 
ring -  fishing  and  stone  -  quarrying  ; 
whilst  the  Sutherland  Celts  are  in 
these  matters  so  tractable  as  even  to 
incur  the  contempt  of  the  south- 
country  keepers  who  bear  rule  among 
them.  "  Them  poach  ! "  said  one  of 
those  guardians,  who  had  confessedly 
"  dune  something  on  his  ain  account" 
both  with  gun  and  leister  on  his  na- 
tive Ettrick— "  when  I  cam'  first,  I 
gaed  to  the  folk  in  the  clachan  up 
there,  and  said,  quite  bold,  'I hear 
ye  have  guns  among  ye — you  maun 
put  them  awa.'  Ye'll  no  believe  me, 
sir,  but  the  puir-spirited  deevils  ac- 
tually did  it.  Besides,  if  ane  o'  them 
does  mair  gude  for  himsel'  ony  night 
than  the  rest  o'  them,  some  o'  them's 
sure  to  tell.  Hoo  can  folk  be  poach- 
ers if  they've  nae  honour ! "  The  same 
authority  had  formed  a  very  different 
estimate  of  the  Caithnessians  as  to 
skill,  courage,  honour,  and  all  the 
other  qualities  which  go  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  perfect  poacher. 

To  the  angler  these  Caithnessian 
accomplishments  present  themselves 
in  a  peculiarly  odious  form.  Going  to 
some  of  the  lakes  on  the  borders  be- 
tween the  counties,  which  contain 
many  and  large  trout,  the  angler  is 
amazed  to  find  the  fish  rising  rarely 
and  carefully  as  in  waters  over-fished. 
The  explanation  he  gets  is,  "The 
Caithness  folk  come  wi'  otters"  — 
that  is,  with  a  piece  of  wood  which 
carries  out  across  the  lake  as  many 
yards  of  line,  with  as  many  hooks,  as 
the  owner's  fancy  leads,  or  his  means 
permit.  This  engine  is  but  little 
used  among  the  Sutherland  people, 
both  because  of  the  reason  just 
stated,  and  because  the  possession  of 
such  an  instrument  infers  an  amount 
of  preparation,  enterprise,  and  capi- 
tal, rather  above  their  reach.  But 
the  Caithness  folk  grudge  no  trou- 
ble nor  reasonable  outlay  in  such 
mutters.  And  they  meet  little  im- 
pediment; some  of  the  Sutherland 
keepers,  sad  to  say,  and  even  an  oc- 
casional sportsman,  rendering  them- 
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selves  liable  to  the  same  condem- 
nation. The  case  against  the  otter 
is  simply  this ;  it  is  not  skill,  and 
it  is  not  sport,  but  can  be  prac- 
tised by  any  fool,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  sport.  Its  productiveness, 
too,  is  not  in  anything  like  proportion 
to  its  destructiveness.  For  one  fish 
that  it  kills,  it  wounds  a  score,  and 
disturbs  and  frightens  a  hundred. 
A  few  days'  use  each  season  of  this 
infernal  machine  will  reduce  the  most 
populous  loch  to  practical  barren- 
ness. One  lazy  pot-hunter  or  in- 
competent keeper  destroys  in  one 
day  of  stupid  greed  the  sport  for 
which  hundreds  of  men  are  willing 
to  come,  and  do  come,  hundreds  of 
miles.  A  word  from  the  lord  of  all 
these  regions,  or  from  his  ministers, 
would  suppress  the  scandal ;  and 
when  that  word  goes  forth,  all  honest 
anglers  will  have  one  sufficing  rea- 
son more  to  say,  'that  good  and  great 
is  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  of  whose 
aqueous  dominions,  long  and  linger- 
ing as  our  look  may  have  seemed,  we 
have  but  glanced  at  the  outskirts. 

One  reason  for  not  here  penetrat- 
ing deeper  into  the  bowels  of  that 
watery  land  is,  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  visitors,  Sutherland, 
especially  those  portions  of  it  which 
we  have  passed  by  almost  unmen- 
tioned,  has  had  more  and  better  de- 
scribers,  and  chiefly  from  the  sports- 
man point  of  view,  than  any  other 
district  of  the  kingdom.  The  late 
Mr  St  John  rambled  the  whole  re- 
gion twice,  and  twice  gave  us  the 
fruits  in  a  series  of  pen-pictures  de- 
lightfully dashing,  careless,  and  vig- 
orous. Mr  Young's  little  book  is 
fitted  to  be  exceedingly  useful — in- 
deed, is  complete  as-a  guide— and  he 
is  manifestly  a  shrewd  fellow,  though 
peculiar  in  his  sentiments  upon 
mountains,  and  somewhat  ultra- 
montane in  the  opinions  and  the 
spirit  he  manifests  upon  the  ven- 
erable and  momentous  question, 
"  What  is  a  parr  ?"  Mr  John  Col- 
quhoun  (in  the  fresh  and  breezy  vol- 
ume named  at  the  commencement) 
comes  very  near  Mr  St  John  as  a 
faithful,  effective,  and  unaffected  de- 
scriber  of  the  scenery  and  sports  of 
the  Far  North,  which  none  that 
have  ever  enjoyed  can  weary  in  read- 
ing of,  or  cease  wearying  again  to  see. 
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THE  FIELD  OF   TOWTON  MOOE. 

[SoME  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  York,  a  few  scattered  cot- 
tages form  a  hamlet  called  Towton.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
characterised  by  a  succession  of  gently  undulating  eminences. 

The  ridge  of  hill  next  to  Towton  was  occupied  by  the  Lancastrians,  March 
29,  1461.  The  opposite,  and  more  southern  ridge,  was  occupied  by  the 
Yorkists,  commanded  by  Edward  IV.  in  person.  The  space  between  the 
summits  of  the  two  lines  of  hill  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  field  of  Water- 
loo ;  but  as  the  traveller  surveys  the  ground,  he  is  led,  almost  involuntarily, 
to  compare  the  position  of  the  Yorkists  with  that  of  Napoleon  at  La  Belle 
Alliance,  and  the  position  of  the  Lancastrians  with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  heights  of  Mont  St  Jean.  A  high-road  runs  through  the 
centre  of  either  battle-field. 

On  the  morning  of  Palm-Sunday  1461 — for  both  battles  were  fought  on  a 
Sunday — a  thick,  heavy,  cold  snow-storm,  springing  up  from  the  south,  drove, 
sharp,  cutting,  and  blinding,  right  into  the  faces  of  the  Lancastrians.  (It 
rained  nearly  all  day  during  the  battle  of  Waterloo.)  The  Lancastrians 
could  take  no  aim  against  an  adversary  whom  they  could  not  see  ;  but  their 
own  ranks,  meanwhile,  were  being  fast  thinned  by  the  bolt  and  the  arrow. 
They  therefore  rushed  to  charge  the  Yorkists  on  their  own  ground  ;  and  so, 
hand-to-hand,  along  the  whole  line  of  either  army,  the  bloody  battle  of  Tow- 
ton  was  fought,  during  the  whole  of  that  Sabbath-day.  Some  thirty-seven 
thousand  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  children  of  England  fell  on  that 
disastrous  field.  No  quarter  had  been  given  at  the  battle  lately  fought  at 
Wakefield,  where  the  ruffian  Clifford  murdered  the  innocent  Rutland,  and 
the  princely  Duke  of  York  was  killed ;  and  now  Edward,  on  the  field  of 
Towton,  commanded  that  no  quarter  should  be  given.  This  savage  order 
was  executed  with  frightful  exactness  and  ferocity.  Lord  Dacre,  and  some 
others  who  fell,  lie  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  Saxton,  the  parish  in 
which  the  hamlet  of  Towton  is  situated ;  but  the  main  mass  of  the  slain 
were  buried  in  heaps  on  the  field. 

When,  or  by  what  hand,  planted,  or  how  they  came,  is  not  known,  but  in 
the  field  where  the  bones  of  the  brave  thus  repose,  white  and  red  roses  grow 
in  great  abundance.  They  are  the  small  wild  Scotch  rose.  The  owner  of 
the  field  has  repeatedly  tried  to  get  rid  of  them  by  burning  and  mowing,  but 
in  vain  ;  they  still  spring  up  again.  According  to  popular  belief,  these  roses 
will  not  bear  transplanting,  but  refuse  to  grow  on  any  soil  except  that  con- 
secrated by  the  remains  of  those  valiant  men,  who  there  fell  the  victims  of  a 
senseless  national  quarrel.  Who  would  wish  to  disturb  or  disprove  so 
touching,  beautiful,  and  poetical  a  legend  ?] 


Tt/cret  vupdSes  Se  rdS*  &i/0e/xa  \evicd. 

OH,  the  red  and  the  white  Rose,  as  all  the  kingdom  knows, 
Were  emblems  of  the  foes  in  a  sad  and  bloody  work  ; 

When  old  England's  noblest  blood  was  poured  out  in  a  flood, 
To  quench  the  burning  feud  of  Lancaster  and  York. 

For  then  the  rival  Roses,  worn  by  the  rival  houses, 
The  poor  distracted  nation  into  rage  and  frenzy  drove — 

Tore  the  children  from  the  mother,  tore  the  sister  from  the  brother, 
And  the  broken-hearted  lover  from  the  lady  of  his  love : 

When  the  Percys,  Veres,  and  Nevilles,  left  their  castle-halls  and  revels, 

To  rush  like  raging  devils  into  the  deadly  fight  ; 
And  loyalty  and  reason  were  confounded  by  the  treason 

That  cast  into  a  prison  the  King  of  yesternight. 
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Oh,  the  red  and  the  white  Eose,  upon  Towton  Moor  it  grows, 
And  red  and  white  it  blows  upon  that  swarthe  for  evermore — 

In  memorial  of  the  slaughter  when  the  red  blood  ran  like  water, 
And  the  victors  gave  no  quarter  in  the  flight  from  Towton  Moor  : 

When  the  banners  gay  were  beaming,  and  the  steel  cuirasses  gleaming, 
And  the  martial  music  streaming  o'er  that  wide  and  lonely  heath ; 

And  many  a  heart  was  beating  that  dreamed  not  of  retreating, 
Which,  ere  the  sun  was  setting,  lay  still  and  cold  in  death  : 

When  the  snow  that  fell  at  morning  lay  as  a  type  and  warning, 
All  stained  and  streaked  with  crimson,  like  the  roses  white  and  red, 

And  filled  each  thirsty  furrow  with  its  token  of  the  sorrow 
That  wailed  for  many  a  morrow  through  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Now  for  twice  two  hundred  years,  when  the  month  of  March  appears, 
All  unchecked  by  plough  or  shears  spring  the  roses  red  and  white  ; 

Nor  can  the  hand  of  mortal  close  the  subterranean  portal 
That  gives  to  life  immortal  these  emblems  of  the  fight. 

And  as  if  they  were  enchanted,  not  a  flower  may  be  transplanted 
From  those  fatal  precincts,  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  slain ; 

For  howe'er  the  root  you  cherish,  it  shall  fade  away  and  perish 
When  removed  beyond  the  marisTi  of  Towton's  gory  plain. 

But  old  Britannia  now  wears  a  rose  upon  her  brow, 
That,  blushing  still,  doth  glow  like  the  Queen  of  all  her  race — 

The  Rose  that  blooms  victorious,  and,  ever  bright  and  glorious, 
Shall  continue  to  reign  o'er  us  in  mercy,  love,  and  grace. 
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POPULAR  literature  has  till  lately 
been  regarded  rather  as  a  collection 
of  curiosities  than  as  a  mine  of 
wealth ;  and  it  is  still  regarded  by 
many  people  as  an  object  of  jest  or 
dread  rather  than  of  sympathy  or 
admiration.  But  jests  are  some- 
times costly ;  dread  is  too  often  the 
paralysis  of  thought ;  and  curiosities, 
if  they  are  trifles,  are  not  always 
like  flies  in  amber,  insignificant 
trifles.  Sometimes,  like  straws  in 
the  wind,  like  the  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  hand  which  foretells  the  com- 
ing storm,  like  the  foot-print  on  the 
lonely  island  which  made  its  sole 
inhabitant  stare,  they  have  a  pecu- 
liar importance ;  and  we  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
some  facts  of  this  kind  in  our  current 
literature  —  facts  which  individu- 
ally are  of  small  account,  but  which 
in  the  mass  have  a  value  that 
cannot  easily  be  overrated.  They 
have  a  critical  value  which  must 
not  be  overlooked  ;  but  it  is  to 
some  of  their  social  and  political 
bearings  that  we  are  at  present 
anxious  to  draw  attention.  It  is, 
indeed,  too  much  the  custom  to  re- 
gard literature  as  mere  literature. 
We  speak  of  a  republic  of  letters, 
and  the  phrase  seems  to  imply  that 
every  other  form  of  republic  may  be 
in  alliance  more  or  less  close  with 
it,  but  is  essentially  to  be  treated  as 
a  foreign  State.  Just  as  there  are 
ecclesiastics  who  regard  the  Church 
as  essentially  distinct  from  the  State, 
so  there  are  people  to  whom  litera- 
ture is  a  province  by  itself— a  world 
of  books  as  completely  severed  from 
the  world  of  life  as  the  heavens  from 
the  earth.  Literature  in  this  light 
loses  half  its  importance.  It  is 
only  when  we  come  to  see  in  it 
the  fine  blossom  of  history  that 
its  full  meaning  can  be  caught.  It 
is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  reflection 
of  the  period  in  which  it  flourishes, 
— its^active  as  well  as  its  meditative 
life,  its  politics  as  well  as  its  ro- 
mance ;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  there  is  not  a  movement  in  it, 
not  a  force,  not  an  atom  of  life 
which  has  not  its  counterpart  in 
contemporary  history.  As  such  the 


very  dust  of  literature  is  precious, 
and  its  dross  may  be  of  more  worth 
to  the  historian  than  its  beaten  gold. 
A  handful  of  the  rubbish  collected 
by  Samuel  Pepys  outweighs  all  the 
grand  poems  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Richard  Black  more  ;  the  diary  of 
old  Pepys  himself  is  of  greater  in- 
terest than  a  whole  library  of  state 
papers. 

Literature,  in  fact,  now  implies  far 
more  than  it  ever  did  before.  If  before 
it  was  a  reflection  of  history,  still  it  was 
but  a  partial  reflection,;  if  it  was  a 
portrait  of  life,  still  it  was  not  a  full- 
length.  It  is  now  a  complete  repre- 
sentation of  society,  from  the  crown 
on  its  head  to  the  buckle  on  its  shoe, 
from  its  highest  aspiration  to  its 
meanest  want.  There  is  no  recog- 
nised limit  to  it.  A  century  back 
the  title  of  literature  was  limited,  if 
not  to  classical  productions,  yet  to 
productions  that  paid  some  regard  to 
classical  rules.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
would  not  have  been  considered  liter- 
ature ;  an  advertisement  sheet  would 
not  have  been  considered  literature  ; 
a  cookery-book  would  not  have  been 
considered  literature  ;  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered literature,  and  a  poet  apolo- 
gised for  even  mentioning  it  in  one 
of  his  poems.  How  marvellously  our 
whole  feeling  in  this  respect  has 
changed,  is  evident  in  the  proposals 
which  have  lately  been  circulated 
for  improving  and  enlarging  the 
English  lexicons.  The  list  of  English 
words  is  said  to  be  lamentably  defi- 
cient, and  the  list  of  authorities 'for  the 
recognised  vocabulary  to  be  equally 
meagre,  through  the  arbitrary  limits 
which  the  critics  of  the  last  century 
were  induced  to  impose  upon  liter- 
ature— here  banishing  certain  sub- 
jects from  its  domain,  and  there 
banishing  certain  authors.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that,  practically,  what- 
ever has  been  written  belongs  to 
literature.  Litera  scripta  manet.  It 
is  impossible  to  pick  and  choose. 
Selection  can  proceed  only  on  arbi- 
trary principles  ;  what  we  might  re- 
ject now  might  be  sought  for  most 
eagerly  in  the  next  generation  ;  what 
we  might  preserve  now  might  prove 
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to  be  worthless  hereafter  ;  and  thus, 
even  for  merely   critical    purposes, 
literature    implies  far  more    nowa- 
days than  it  ever  did  previously.    It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
also  for  the  historian  and  the  politi- 
cian it  has  an  incalculably  increased 
interest  and  value.     Authorship  is 
fast  ceasing  to  be  a  peculiar  profes- 
sion, and  is  becoming  an  ordinary 
accomplishment — a  mode  of  address- 
ing the  public,  universally  practised 
by  a  people  delighting  in  publicity, 
dependent  on  association,  and  accus- 
tomed to  act  in  masses.    Literature 
thus  seizes  upon  the  whole  of  our 
public  life,  and  upon  so  much  of  our 
private  life  as  through  social  irregu- 
larity or  individual  force  of  charac- 
ter necessarily  emerges  into  publicity. 
It  is  accordingly  to  the  historian  pre- 
cisely what   the  dial-plate  is  to  a 
timepiece;   it  is  a  perfect  index  of 
the  innumerable  processes  at  work 
throughout  the  whole  frame  of  so- 
ciety, all  tending,  by  slow  revolutions 
and  oscillations,  to  complete  the  des- 
tined cycle  of  events.    To  the  poli- 
tician, however,  it  is  far  more  than  a 
dial-plate.  A  dial-plate  has  no  reflex 
action  on  the  complicated  mechanism 
of  which  it  is  the  register.    Liter- 
ature, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  and 
the  index  of  contemporary  history, 
it  is  itself  a  great  force  that  reacts 
on  the  life  which  it  represents,  half 
creating  what  it  professes  only  to 
reflect.     We  receive  but  what  we 
give ;  we  see  only  what  we  have  eyes 
for ;  we  remember  but  what  interests 
us ; — these  are  commonplaces  which 
apply  to  literature  as  a  whole  not  less 
than  to  individual  minds.     It  creates 
in  the  mere  act  of  expressing  public 
opinion ;  it  leads  while  it  follows ; 
like  the  Parthian  bowmen,  it  shoots 
its  most  effective  arrows  as  it  flies. 

Of  such  fugitive  literature  there 
has  never  been  so  great  a  quan- 
tity produced  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. By  the  wonderful  diffusion 
of  the  art  of  printing,  it  is  becoming 
coextensive  with  language,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  day  were  not 
far  distant  when,  by  some  new  Baby- 
lonish miracle,  speech  might  be  abol- 
ished altogether,  and  writing  might 
become  the  only  mode  of  communi- 
cation. But  not  only  has  the  extra- 
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ordinary  development  which  the 
press  has  lately  undergone  increased 
the  amount  of  literary  rubbish,  and 
of  what,  although  not  rubbish,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  quite  ephemeral ; 
the  point  which  is  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  this— that,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  that  increase,  it  has  introduced 
new  processes  and  habits,  and  it  in- 
augurates a  new  era. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how,  as  in 
successive  ages,  literature  receives  a 
fresh  impulse,  although  that  impulse 
is  merely  mechanical,  yet  the  effects, 
both  on  literature  and  on  society, 
have  all  the  potency  of  a  revolution. 
A  screw  more  or  less,  and  literature 
changes    colour,    society    is    trans- 
figured.   Take,  for  example,  the  first 
invention  of  an  alphabet*— the  results 
were  tremendous.    Literature,  which 
before  had  been  entirely  metrical — 
since  it  is  only  metrical  compositions 
that    could    be    preserved    in    the 
memory — then  admitted  of  prose  and 
all  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness 
which  prose  implies.    On  the  other 
hand,  society,  accepting  the  gift  of 
letters,  found  ere  long  that  it  had 
unconsciously  accepted  the  creation 
of  a  learned  class,  that  a  priesthood 
in  the  worst  sense  rose  where  there 
was  no  priesthood  before,  and  that 
its  power  was  enormously  increased 
and  abused  where  previously  it  had 
been  limited  and  just.    The  inven- 
tion of  letters  thus  unfettered  lite- 
rature while  it  fettered  society ;  it 
furnished  a  lamp  to  knowledge  and 
a  dark  lantern  to  religion  ;  it  was 
a    secret    which,    like    the  "Open 
Sesame  "  of  the  fable,  gave  riches  to 
them  that  knew  it,  and,  it  might  be, 
death  to  them  that   knew  it  not. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  secret  became 
more    and    more    known,  until    at 
length  the  art  of  printing  gave  it  a 
diffusion  which  was  before  impos- 
sible.     Immediately  we  observe  a 
remarkable  effect  both  on  literature 
and  on  society.    In  literature,  the 
paucity  of  readers  and  the  habits 
of  a  learned  class  had  encouraged 
throughout   Europe  the  neglect  of 
native  dialects,  and  had  created  a 
sort  of  universal  language.  Authors, 
anxious  to  address  the  largest  num- 
ber of  readers  possible,  very  naturally 
wrote  in  Latin.    But,  as  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  increased  the  num- 
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ber  of  readers,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  even  in  his  mother-tongue  an 
author  could  find  an  audience  worthy 
of  his  ambition.  Hence  the  gradual 
neglect  of  Latin  in  each  country,  and 
the  increased  cultivation  of  the  ver- 
nacular, until  at  length  the  European 
literature  settled  into  the  form  which 
it  now  bears.  And  the  effect  on  so- 
ciety was  not  less  striking  than  the 
effect  on  literature.  The  deliberate 
culture  of  a  national  literature  is 
of  itself  a  social  revolution ;  but  a 
revolution  not  less  important  was 
produced  by  depriving  the  European 
priesthood  of  what  had  for  ages  been 
their  almost  exclusive  possession. 
Letters  were  no  longer  a  scholastic 
cabala ;  the  mediaeval  distinction 
between  clerk  and  lay  was  nullified ; 
the  priesthood  of  Western  Europe, 
ceasing  to  be  the  exclusive  owners  of 
an  art  that  was  to  the  multitude  like 
a  wondrous  charm,  lost  a  mysterious 
power,  which  was  an  outward  and 
palpable  sign  of  a  divine  but  imper- 
ceptible influence.  Here  we  have  a 
good  illustration  of  the  saying  that 
"a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  and  that  the  only  cure  for  the 
danger  is  to  increase  the  learning 
which  caused  it.  The  invention  of 
writing  helped  literature,  but  helped 
it  under  conditions  that  created 
monopoly,  and  subjected  the  nations 
to  a  hierarchy  which  may  have  been 
in  some  respects  beneficial,  but  which 
must  have  been  in  all  respects  tyran- 
nical. It  required  that  still  fur- 
ther help  to  literature  and  spread  of 
education  which  printing  supplied, 
to  remedy  those  evils  which  the  in- 
vention of  writing  had  confirmed,  if 
not  generated. 

Literature  has  in  our  day  received 
an  impulse  and  a  development  which 
in  some  respects  may  be  described  as 
not  less  extraordinary,  not  less  revolu- 
tionary, than  the  impulse  and  the  de- 
velopment which  it  derived  succes- 
sively from  the  creation  of  an  alpha- 
bet and  from  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. We  cannot,  indeed,  fix  upon  any 
one  discovery  in  the  present  century 
that  may  be  compared  for  import- 
ance with  either  of  the  grand  events 
to  which  we  have  just  referred ;  but 
we  can  point  to  the  concurrence  of  an 
immense  number  of  new  applications 
and  new  arrangements  that  have  tend- 
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edto  diffuse  education,  and  not  only  to 
cheapen,  but  also  to  improve  and  to 
enrich  books,  in  a  manner  previously 
unexampled.  The  stereotypic  pro- 
cess has  been  perfected;  steam  has 
been  applied  to  the  printing-press ; 
the  printing-press  has  been  so  elabo- 
rated that  it  is  possible  to  throw  off 
20,000  copies  of  The  Times  in  an 
hour ;  paper  is  improved  and  cheap- 
ened ;  various  societies  have  been 
making  the  greatest  efforts  to  popu- 
larise knowledge ;  we  have  been  doing 
our  best  by  "grants  in  aid"  and  com- 
petitive examinations  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  ;  while,  keep- 
ing equal  pace  with  these  appliances, 
Government  has  abolished  the  stamp 
on  newspapers  except  for  postal  pur- 
poses, the  duty  on  advertisements 
has  been  abrogated,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  very  speedily  the 
paper  duty,  the  last  of  the  taxes  on 
knowledge,  will  go  with  the  rest. 
Along  with  such  facilities  as  these 
should  be  mentioned  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  those  arts  by 
which  books  are  illustrated.  The 
art  of  wood-engraving  has  been  re- 
vived, and  beyond  our  expectation 
refined  ;  printing  in  colours  has  been 
prosecuted  with  singular  success ;  by 
the  anastatic  method,  maps  can  be 
produced  at  a  cost  little  beyond  that 
of  tracing  the  design ;  the  sun  not 
only  draws  pictures  for  us,  but  also 
prints  them  to  any  extent,  so  that 
books  are  illustrated  directly  by 
photographs.  To  all  this  add,  that 
cheap  music  is  the  growth  of  but 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  most 
recent  result  of  using  movable  types 
is,  that  one  enterprising  firm  (Messrs 
Cocks  aiid  Co.)  have  been  able  to 
offer  Handel's  Messiah  to  the  public 
at  the  extraordinary  price  of  one 
shilling  and  fourpence.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  railway, 
and  the  telegraph,  and  the  penny 
postage,  by  bringing  near  to  us  a 
vast  world  beyond  our  own  limited 
circles,  and  giving  us  a  present  inte- 
rest in  the  transactions  of  the  most 
distant  regions,  enormously  increase 
the  number  of  readers,  and  of  them- 
selves create  a  literature.  Here, 
then,  we  see  an  immense  number  of 
new  and  powerful  processes  all  con- 
verging to  one  great  end.  We  see 
the  most  strenuous  public  and  pri- 
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vate  efforts  to  educate  the  country, 
to  multiply  readers,  and  to  increase 
the  necessity  for  books ;  we  see  what 
have  been  called  the  taxes  on  know- 
ledge disappearing  one  after  the 
other ;  we  see  the  means  of  com- 
munication all  over  the  globe  most 
wonderfully  developed ;  we  see  that 
machinery  has  by  a  variety  of  con- 
trivances been  so  perfected  as  to  ren- 
der publication  as  easy  and  as  cheap 
as  possible ;  and  we  see  a  marvellous 
discovery,  as  well  as  admirable  in- 
ventions, by  means  of  which  art  is 
brought  to  the  aid  of  literature,  and 
the  shortcomings  of  description  as- 
sisted by  the  vividness  of  pictures. 
What  must  be  the  united  effect  of 
these  manifold  forces,  some  of  which 
are  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  putting  forth  but  half 
their  strength  1  The  employment  of 
electricity,  for  example,  in  the  com- 
munication of  thought  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  results  which  have 
already  been  attained  are  so  prodi- 
gious that  the  wildest  conjectures  we 
can  form  as  to  the  future  application 
of  this  extraordinary  power  are  not 
to  be  ranked  among  the  impossibil- 
ities. When,  three  centuries  ago, 
Strada  dreamt  of  a  magnetic  tele- 
graph, and  when,  about  a  century 
and  a-half  ago,  Addison  described  to 
the  British  public  the  conjecture  of 
Strada,  that  by  means  of  a  loadstone 
and  a  dial-plate  engraved  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  it  might  be 
possible  for  friends  separated  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  converse  with  each 
other,  the  idea  must  have  seemed  to 
be  infinitely  more  extravagant  than 
it  would  now  be  to  suggest  that  elec- 
tricity, which  has  been  made  to  print 
the  telegrams,  can  be  made  to  assist 
the  printer  even  still  more  effec- 
tually. What,  we  repeat,  must  be 
the  united  effect  of  all  the  forces  we 
have  enumerated— some  of  them  still 
forces  in  the  bud  ?  Is  it  toomuch  to  say 
that  the  combination  of  all  together 
cannot  be  rated  as  anything  less  im- 
portant than  the  discovery  of  an  al- 
phabet or  the  invention  of  printing  ? 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  think 
that  we  could  fully  estimate  the  ef- 
fects of  influences  at  once  so  power- 
ful and  so  subtle.  It  is  not  now,  when 
they  are  but  beginning  to  act,  that 
even  the  most  sagacious  reasoner 
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could  venture  to  predict  what  must 
be  the  infallible  consequences.  But 
we  can,  at  all  events,  take  note  of 
tendencies.  Already  the  new  life 
that  literature  has  received  from  the 
inventions  of  an  age  remarkable  for 
its  mechanical  genius  shows  itself  in 
new  forms  gf  publication,  new  habits, 
new  necessities,  and  we  may  record 
these,  if  we  do  not  profess  to  com- 
prehend them  fully.  Even  if  we  ex- 
aggerate trifles,  it  will  be  a  less  mis- 
take than  to  ignore  them  altogether. 
When  the  first  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  and  called  a  Gazette, 
as  Mr  Disraeli  suggests,  from  the 
name  of  a-  magpie  or  chatterer,  but 
more  probably  from  the  farthing 
coin  wnich  was  the  price  of  it,  what 
would  have  been  said  if  it  had  been 
then  predicted  that  the  greatest  war- 
rior of  modern  times  would  estimate 
the  power  of  four  journals  at  more 
than  100,000  bayonets  ?  Napoleon 
is  reported  to  have  so  estimated  the 
power  of  the  press  in  his  day ;  and 
what  is  it  now,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try? What  will  it  be  a  century 
hence?  What  is  to  be  the  destiny 
of  all  this  popular  literature  which  is 
now  produced  in  almost  incredible 
quantities,  and  of  which  the  so-called 
"  press  "  is  but  a  single  branch  ?  In 
the  whole  range  of  political  thought, 
there  is  not  a  subject  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  half  so  suggestive. 
Call  it  hope,  call  it  fear— at  all  events 
imagination  is  thoroughly  aroused  as 
we  watch  the  giant  strides  of  litera- 
ture in  these  days— the  universality 
of  print,  the  omnipotence  of  ink. 
For  good  or  for  bad,  our  future  is  in 
it ;  and  although  no  wise  man  can 
be  insensible  to  the  dangers  by  which 
it  is  beset,  and  the  abuses  to  which 
it  is  liable,  yet  every  candid  one  must 
admit  that  in  this  country  at  least, 
and  as  far  as  our  experience  at  pre- 
sent reaches,  the  rise  of  this  great 
power  in  the  State,  the  development 
of  this  strange  form  of  public  life,  the 
exercise  and  the  extension  of  this 
franchise,  must  be  numbered  among 
pur  greatest  political  blessings.  May 
it  be  so  in  the  future  !  We,  as  Tories, 
can  look  forward  to  that  future,  if  with- 
out exultation,  yet  also  without  fear. 
All  the  movements  of  the  time  tend 
towards  democracy,  it  is  true,  and  a 
free  press  is  supposed  to  be  the  pecu- 
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liar  symbol  and  engine  of  the  demo- 
crat ;  but  when  the  dreaded  deluge 
comes,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  to 
come  with  safeguards  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  press,  which 
no  previous  democracy  has  ever  en- 
joyed, and  which  not  even  the  great 
democracy  across  the  Atlantic  can 
boast.  Whatever  be  the  result  of 
our  inquiries,  however,  the  subject 
must  not  be  blinked  ;  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  about  it  one  way  or 
another ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
make  some  attempt,  at  least,  to  gen- 
eralise the  facts  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  escape. 

Among  these  facts  may  here  be 
mentioned  the  peculiar  development 
of  modern  periodical  literature.  The 
rise  of  the  periodical  press  is  the  great 
event  of  modern  history.  It  has  com- 
pletely altered  the  game  of  politics  ; 
it  has  rendered  obsolete  more  than 
half  the  State  maxims  of  European 
Cabinets ;  it  represents  the  triumph 
of  moral  over  physical  force ;  it  gives 
every  one  of  us  a  new  sense — a  sort 
of  omniscience,  as  well  as  a  new 
power — a  sort  of  ubiquity.  That, 
certainly,  and  all  that  it  involves,  is 
the  most  important  of  the  facts  which 
demand  our  attention  ;  but  scarcely 
less  worthy  of  notice  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  Tract  literature  of  the 
country.  This,  it  is  true,  sometimes 
takes  the  periodical  form,  and  con- 
nects itself  more  or  less  intimately 
with  some  kind  of  magazine  or  news- 
paper, but  it  is  not  necessarily  period- 
ical. It  is  the  literature  of  clubs,  of 
leagues,  of  societies — for  the  most 
part  a  propaganda  literature,  existing 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  ceasing  when 
that  purpose  is  attained.  In  extent 
it  is  prodigious,  and  in  interest  it  is 
very  curious  for  the  marvellous  or- 
ganisation, wheel  within  wheel  and 
cog  upon  cog,  which  it  reveals  in  full 
activity  throughout  the  country.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  foregoing 
species  of  literature,  and  yet  naturally 
connecting  itself  with  it,  is  the  system 
of  prize  literature  which  has  lately 
been  carried  on  with  immense  vigour. 
Prizes  are  offered  for  essays  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  the  competitors  being 
sometimes  limited  to  amateurs  of  a 
particular  class  — to  the  working 
classes  for  example ;  and  the  object 
is  partly  to  get  an  effective  book  on 
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the  theme  proposed,  but  chiefly  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Under  this  head  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  such  amateur  writing  up  to 
a  predetermined  issue,  and  how  far 
the  principle  of  such  competitions  is 
congenial  to  the  English  mind  1  From 
literature  of  such  an  order  to  commer- 
cial literature  the  transition  is  not 
very  violent.  The  adaptation  of  litera- 
ture to  commercial  necessities  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  phenomena 
of  our  time,  and  not  only  curious,  but 
important,  since  to  a  very  large'  ex- 
tent it  may  be  regarded  as  the  genu- 
ine outcome  of  the  uneducated  rough- 
and-ready  popular  mind.  Nor  while 
in  such  effusions  as  these  we  trace 
the  more  serious  attempts  at  litera- 
ture, ought  we  to  forget  the  lighter 
aspects  which  the  cheap  publications 
of  the  day  present.  And  at  this 
point  it  is  to  be  noted,  as  the  princi- 
pal fact,  that  pictorial  illustration 
enters  into  every  attempt  to  amuse 
the  British  public.  What  are  the 
limits  and  what  is  the  influence  of 
illustration  are  inquiries  that  in  this 
connection  ought  to  be  fairly  met. 
Advancing  in  our  inquisition,  we  come 
to  an  immense  number  of  publica- 
tions which  might  have  been  treated 
of  under  the  head  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, but  which  may  not  unreason- 
ably receive  separate  consideration — 
we  allude  to  a  multitude  of  journals 
and  serials,  most  of  them  profusely 
illustrated,  and  all  of  them  devoted 
to  fiction,  published  at  a  penny  or 
less,  and  intended  for  the  most  igno- 
rant class  of  readers.  This  is  the 
lowest  and  the  most  questionable 
kind  of  literature,  and  it  is  mainly 
the  product  of  our  modern  facilities 
of  publication.  How  far  these  faci- 
lities have  influenced  the  cornic  litera- 
ture, the  ballad  and  song  literature, 
the  nursery  and  educational  literature 
of  the  country,  are  cognate  inquiries 
scarcely  less  worthy  of  investigation, 
although  far  more  difficult  of  solution. 
Some  of  these  subjects  have  been 
already  discussed  by  Maga,  and  that, 
too,  very  recently.  Even  were  it  not 
so,  however,  we  could  not  pretend  to 
take  any  adequate  survey  of  the  vast 
and  fertile  field  of  observation  indi- 
cated in  the  foregoing  sketch.  We 
must  be  content  to  seize  a  few  of  the 
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more  important  points;  and  we  begin 
with  the  most  important  of  all — the 
PERIODICAL  PRESS. 


A  periodical  differs  from  a  book  in 
being  calculated  for  rapid  sale  and  for 
immediate  effect.  A  book  may  at  first 
fall  dead  upon  the  market,  and  yet 
may  endure  for  ages,  a  wellspring  of 
life  to  alt  mankind.  A  periodical,  on 
the  other  hand — be  it  a  daily  paper,  a 
weekly  journal,  a  monthly  magazine, 
or  a  quarterly  review  —  is  a  creature 
of  the  day :  if  each  successive  number 
does  not  attain  its  object  in  the  short 
span  of  existence  allotted  to  it,  then 
it  fails  for  ever  —  it  has  no  future. 
The  newspaper  of  to-day  supplants 
the  newspaper  of  yesterday.  The 
Saturday  summary  of  news  scarcely 
lives  till  the  following  Saturday.  The 
magazines  are  thrown  aside  before  the 
month  is  out.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  the  success  of  a  periodical, 
that  it  should  attain  an  instant  popu- 
larity— in  other  words,  that  it  should 
be  calculated  for  the  appreciation,  not 
of  a  few,  but  of  the  many.  Periodical 
literature  is  essentially  a  popular  lite- 
rature, and,  enormously  as  our  litera- 
ture has  been  increased  of  late  years, 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  periodical  pub- 
lications— publications  forthe  million 
— that  it  has  been  especially  devel- 
oped. Even  in  the  issue  of  works 
which  are  not  of  an  ephemeral  nature 
-—  "  Standard  Libraries,"  "  Family 
Libraries,"  "  Travellers'  Libraries," 
"  Useful  Libraries,"  encyclopaedias, 
and  the  like — publishers  find  the  ad- 
vantage of  serial  production.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  has 
purchased  Sheridan's  dramatic  works 
should  next  invest  his  money  in 
Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer; 
yet  Mr  Bohn  counts  upon  his  doing 
so,  and  treats  the  public  as  the  chil- 
dren of  habit.  Such  a  fact  as  this 
brings  into  prominence  another  cha- 
racteristic of  serial  or  periodical  lite- 
rature ;  it  is  not  only  popular,  it  is 
a  necessity  of  its  popularity  that  it 
should  also  be  to  a  very  large  extent 
miscellaneous.  In  the  "  Bibliotheque 
Charpentier"  we  find  the  Paradise 
Lost  bound  up  in  the  same  yellow 
volume  with  the  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney ;  in  any  of  our  own  magazines 
or  reviews  there  will  be  an  essay  on 
fly-fishing  immediately  after  an  ex- 
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posure  of  the  weakness  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  or  a  tale  of  the  most 
exalted  love  after  a  long  dissertation 
on  the  nebular  hypothesis.  This  wide 
range  of  subjects  is  indeed  both  cause 
and  effect  of  popularity — a  popularity 
of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea.  It  would 
be  easy  to  heap  up  statistics,  but,  un- 
fortunately, statistics  are  signs  rather 
than  ideas.  An  arithmetical  operation 
is  an  expedient  to  save  thought  j  a 
sum  total  is  a  number  which  we  ex- 
press in  so  many  figures,  not  a  quan- 
tity which  the  mind  actually  grasps. 
The  most  vivid  idea  of  the  enormous 
diffusion  of  periodical  literature  will 
be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  any  flourish- 
ing newsvender  •  by  seeing  how  his 
shop  is  loaded  with  periodicals  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  and  at  prices  from  a 
halfpenny  up  to  a  shilling ;  by  noting 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  disposes 
of  all  these,  each  transaction  being 
for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  value 
of  a  penny ;  and  by  considering  how 
many  hundreds  of  Such  shops  and 
stands  there  are  in  London  alone, 
not  to  speak  of  the  country,  where 
we  find  every  shire,  every  town, 
almost  every  village,  with  its  local 
newspaper,  strong  in  itself,  and  sti- 
mulating the  absorption  of  the  me- 
tropolitan literature.  It  is  out  of 
such  an  organisation,  which  is  contin- 
ually spreading  in  its  influence,  that 
we  obtain  journals  whose  daily  or 
weekly  circulation  is  to  be  measured 
by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Now,  the  first  conclusion  to  which 
people  who  think  of  our  periodical 
literature  jump  is,  that,  being  ephe- 
meral, being  miscellaneous,  and  being 
popular.it  must  necessarily  be  super- 
ficial. They  say  it  is  every  year  be- 
coming more  and  more  superficial, 
and  they  ask,  where  is  all  this  to 
end  ?  Is  the  national  character  to 
lose  its  solidity  ?  Is  the  staple  of  our 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  from  maga- 
zine articles,  and  from  slashing  re- 
views ?  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  periodical  press  does  not 
too  often  give  occasion  for  reproaches 
such  as  these  :  Here  we  find  superfi- 
ciality, there  ignorance,  elsewhere  ab- 
solute nonsense.  But  these  are  weak- 
nesses which  we  find  just  as  fre- 
quently in  publications  that  are  not 
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periodical,  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
periodical  literature,  spite  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  writing  which  it  implies, 
necessarily  entails  superficiality.  The 
periodical  literature  itself,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  gives  the  most  effec- 
tual answer  to  the  charge  of  superfi- 
ciality ;  but  we  may,  in  passing,  ad- 
vert to  the  fallacy  of  the  principle  on 
which  such  an  accusation  proceeds. 
It  is  the  schoolboy's  fallacy^  that 
learning  is  a  punishment ;  it  is  the 
ploughman's  fallacy  that  medicine  is 
a  cheat  if  it  does  not  make  him  very 
sick ;  it  is  the  old  woman's  fallacy 
that  a  sermon  ought  to  set  her  to 
sleep  ;  it  is  the  classical  fallacy  that 
the  owl  is  the  bird  of  wisdom.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  capable  of  distinct 
proof  that  popular  writing  ought 
really  to  be  of  the  most  profound. 
If  it  costs  the  reader  little  trouble,  it 
costs  the  writer  much.  On  the  same 
principle  that  dictated  the  apology  of 
-"I  had: 
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South  for  a  long  sermon — "  I  had  not 
time  to  make  it  shorter,"  or  the  anti- 
thesis of  Sheridan—"  Easy  writing 's 
curst  hard  reading," — it  follows  that 
the  simplicity  and  the  clearness  which 
are  the  essentials  of  periodical  writing 
frequently  imply  a  much  more  perfect 
grasp  of  the  subject,  a  much  more  valu- 
able digest,  than  the  tedious  details,  dread  name  of  Demogorgon."  And 
the  incomDrehensible  digressions,  and  here  the  great  point  to  be  kept  in 


without  a  display  of  learning,  so 
within  the  short  limits  of  a  news- 
paper article  the  whole  truth  may  be 
conveyed  as  in  a  nutshell,  and  the 
simplicity  which  vulgar  minds  mis- 
take for  weakness  may  be  the  most 
certain  test  of  profound  knowledge 
and  clear  vision.  Or  if,  granting  that 
the  articles  themselves  are  not  super- 
ficial because  they  happen  to  be  read- 
able, it  may  be  said  that,  since  they 
appear  in  an  ephemeral  form,  the 
effect  on  the  reader's  mind  must  be 
superficial,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  very  idea  of  a  periodical 
implies  frequency  of  repetition.  A 
subject  is  not  treated  once  for  all  and 
then  dismissed  for  ever.  Hundreds 
of  periodicals  treat  of  it,  and  recur  to 
it  again  and  again,  never  letting  it 
drop  until  it  is  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  the  public  are  quite  sick  of  it. 

But  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  periodical  literature,  and 
that  which  supplies  the  principal 
antidote  to  any  superficial  tendency, 
is  the  multiplicity  and  specialty  of 
its  divisions.  This  fact  is  the  key  to 
the  position  and  influence  of  the 
press.  Without  seizing  it  in  all  its 
significance,  the  power  of  the  press 
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will  be  to  us  but  a  name  like  "  the 


the  incomprehensible  digressions,  anc 
the  technical  phraseology  of  more  am- 
bitious performances.  We  do  not  in- 
deed say  that  these  more  ambitious 
performances  are  not  also  more  able 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  composi- 
tions which  emanate  from  the  period- 
ical press,  but  only  that  their  tedi- 
ousness  and  intricacy  are  not  neces- 
sarily signs  of  superiority.  Truth  is 
generally  simple,  and  can  be  simply 
told.  The  popular  writer  is  compelled 
to  shun  irrelevancies  and  to  study 
brevity.  That  necessity  is  an  un- 
mixed good — it  is  bad  only  for  show. 
Those  who  see  superficiality  in  popu- 
lar writing  are  much  like  the  people 
who,  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
were  accustomed  to  hear  their  fa- 
vourite preachers  interlard  their  dis- 
courses with  copious  quotations  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  who 
deemed  it  a  sad  falling-off  when  this 
practice  was  discontinued,  and  no  one 
could  judge  from  the  sermon  whether 
the  preacher  were  a  "Latiner"  or 
not.  As  a  sermon  may  be  effective 


view  is  that  periodical  literature  is 
essentially  a  classified  literature.  No 
matter  on  what  principle  the  classi- 
fication proceeds,  the  result  is  still 
the  same— to  divide  and  subdivide 
this  kind  of  literature  more  and  more. 
It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  for 
a  periodical  to  succeed  which  does 
not  either  represent  a  class  of  readers 
or  select  a  class  of  subjects.  We 
have  in  our  time  seen  a  great  num- 
ber of  journals  started  with  not  a 
little  capital,  and  conducted  with  no 
ordinary  ability,  but  yet  utterly  fail- 
ing because  of  the  want  of  a  special- 
ty. Even  a  daily  paper  which  is 
supposed  to  concern  itself  with  the 
whole  universe  of  thought  must  have 
its  preferences,  and,  although  aspir- 
ing to  represent  an  entire  nation,  can 
at  best  be  the  mouthpiece  of  a  ma- 
jority. Certain  subjects  must  be 
overlooked,  certain  interests  must  be 
ignored,  certain  classes  must  be  ne- 
glected. It  cannot  hope  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  complete  record  of  all 
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the  books  that  are  published,  and  so 
there  are  weekly  journals  especially 
devoted  to  literary  criticism.  It  does 
iiot  pretend  to  any  special  knowledge 
of  engineering,  and  so  the  engineers 
have  a  journal  bristling  with  alge- 
braic formula  all  to  themselves.  In 
like  manner  there  is  the  Builder  for 
architects,  there  is  the  Art  Journal 
for  artists,  there  is  the  Mechanics' 
Journal  for  artisans ;  there  is  the 
Economist  for  merchants.  Lawyers 
have  the  Law  Times ,-  medical  men 
have  the  Medical  Times  and  the 
Lancet ;  chemists  and  druggists 
have  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal ; 
Churchmen  of  every  shade  —  high, 
low,  and  broad — have  their  papers ; 
Dissenters  have  theirs  ;  Catholics 
have  theirs  ;  the  licensed  victuallers 
have  a  daily  paper,  and,  perhaps,  they 
are  the  only  class  of  the  community 
that  singly  could  afford  such  a  lux- 
ury. Then  there  is  an  Agricultural 
Journal,  a  Shipping  Gazette,  a  Bank- 
ers' Magazine,  a  Statistical  Journal, 
a  Photographic  Journal,  a  Stereo- 
scopic Magazine,  an  Illustrated  Jour- 
nal of  all  new  inventions,  a  Musical 
World,  a  Racing  Times,  sporting 
newspapers  without  end,  Railway 
Times,  a  Mining  Journal,  a  Journal 
of  Missing  Friends  in  Australia,  a 
Journal  for  Notes  and  Queries,  an 
Educational  Journal,  a  Scientific 
Journal,  an  Astronomical  Journal, 
a  Numismatic  Journal,  a  Journal  for 
Spirit-rapping,  for  Mesmerism,  for 
Insanity,  a  Civil  Service  Gazette,  a 
United  Service  Gazette,  a  Family 
Friend,  a  Lady's  Newspaper,  a  Class- 
ical Museum,  a  Follet  devoted  to 
fashion,  an  Englishwoman's  Journal 
devoted  to  the  rights  of  the  sex,  a 
Chess  Chronicle,  an  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  a  Punch,  a  Biographical 
Magazine  for  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  memoirs,  a  Weekly  Novelist 
for  those  who  like  fiction  ;  and  to 
show  how  limited  is  sometimes  the 
sphere  of  a  periodical,  we  may  give 
the  title  of  one  which  we  picked  up 
the  other  day  at  a  railway  station : 
— "  More  sympathy  between  Rich 
and  J*oor  :  a  monthly  periodical, 
price  Id."  Under  such  a  minutely 
divided  and  subdivided  system  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  superficiality 
in  the  treatment  of  subjects.  If  any 
theological  discussion  in  which  a 
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daily  paper  can  induge  is  not 
thoroughly  exhaustive,  there  are  ec- 
clesiastical journals  in  which  the 
matter  is  ground  to  powder ;  if  in 
its  remarks  on  great  public  works  it 
has  a  tendency  to  dwell  on  results 
rather  than  on  processes,  professional 
persons  will  obtain  all  the  data  and 
all  the  calculations  that  they  want 
from  the  Engineer ;  if  in  turning 
the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the 
sale  of  poisons,  it  cannot  enter  very 
particularly  into  the  uses  and  abuses 
of  each  particular  drug,  every  ima- 
ginable detail  will  be  found  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal.  And  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  method  by  which 
these  journals — what  we  may  call  the 
class  journals — seize  upon  their  sub- 
ject and  provide  for  its  complete  dis- 
cussion. One  fact  is  gleaned  from 
a  London  newspaper,  another  from  a 
provincial  one,  a  third  from  a  French 
report,  the  next  is  borrowed  from 
some  theological  discourse,  and  some- 
thing else  from  the  last  novel.  A 
letter  on  photography  appears  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  and  it  instant- 
ly reappears  in  the  photographic 
periodicals.  The  same  Journal  gives 
a  description  of  an  earthquake  at 
Naples,  and  it  is  at  once  transferred 
to  the  scientific  journals.  Its  Chinese 
correspondent  announces  the  death 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  named  Mr 
Beale,  at  Shanghai,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  one  of  the  Medici  of  Shang- 
hai. The  medical  journals  catch  at 
the  word,  and  actually  reprint  the 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "  Medi- 
cal Profession  in  China ! "  Before  the 
week  is  out  there  is  not  one  of  its 
columns  which  has  not  been  cut  into 
pieces  by  innumerable  scissors,  and 
distributed  among  innumerable  class 
journals.  And  when  we  speak  of 
class  journals,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  frequently  from  a  necessity  of 
their  position  what  are  apparently 
but  local  newspapers  come  under  this 
designation.  One  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished in  the  iron  district,  another  in 
the  great  cotton  region,  another  in 
the  most  bucolic  of  English  counties, 
a  fourth  in  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
Dissent,  and  a  fifth  in  the  great 
American  emporium.  Here  position 
determines  the  choice  of  subject ;  a 
geographical  difference  becomes  a 
logical  one ;  and  under  a  new  form 
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we  detect  a  class  literature.  No 
great  subject  is,  in  fact,  overlooked ; 
no  great  interest  is  neglected;  no 
important  class  suffers  itself  to  be 
ignored. 

But  if  this  view  of  the  press  be 
good  as  a  reply  to  the  charge  of 
superficiality,  it  is  also  good  for  a 
great  deal  more.  And  in  the  first 
place  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  throws  a  new  light  on  the  relation 
of  literature  to  life— of  authorship 
to  society.  For  what  is  authorship 
according  to  this  view  1  Is  it,  as  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing, 
a  profession  by  itself?  or  is  it  not 
rather  an  integral  part  of  every  pro- 
fession1? Is  the  art  of  writing  to 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  occupation 
any  more  than  the  art  of  speaking  1 
Is  there  something  intrinsic  in  book- 
making  which  there  is  not  in  book- 
keeping 1  It  will  be  observed  that, 
in  sneaking  of  authorship  and  book- 
making,  we  are  referring  here,  as 
throughout  the  article,  to  the  vast 
majority  of  writers  and  of  books ;  we 
put  out  of  account  those  exceptional 
instances  of  wonderful  genius  that 
occur  now  and  then  in  every  age ; 
we  are  looking  not  to  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  their  works,  but  only  to 
present  popularity  and  influence, 
which  is  often  attained  in  far  higher 
degree  by  the  merest  rubbish  than 
by  works  of  purest  gold,  which  pos- 
terity will  not  willingly  let  die.  And 
in  this  view  we  ask  again,  what  is 
there  intrinsic  in  book-making  which 
there  is  not  in  book-keeping?  As 
we  look  at  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  the  day  we  see  every  pro- 
fession with  its  journal,  every  in- 
terest with  its  literary  organ.  What 
does  this  literary  organ  mean  ?  Does 
it  mean  that  the  class  thus  repre- 
sented, or  the  interest  thus  upheld, 
has  employed  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fession known  as  the  literary  pro- 
fession—  one  that,  like  the  Swiss 
among  the  nations,  is  an  army  ready 
to  champion  any  cause  for  which  it 
is  engaged  ?  On  the  contrary,  does 
it  not  rather  mean  that  in  this  matter 
of  authorship  the  tendency  of  civilisa- 
tion is  quite  the  opposite  of  its  ten- 
dency in  the  matter  of  soldiership  ? 
— that  as  a  standing  army  is  the 
creation  of  modern  times,  so  a  lite- 
rary class  is  a  peculiarity  of  unlettered 
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times ;  that  as  in  the  dark  ages 
every  man  had  a  sword  by  his  side, 
so  in  these  days  every  man  has  ar  pen 
in  his  hand  ?  The  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  tends  each  year 
more  and  more  to  separate  war  from 
ordinary  occupations,  while  each  year 
it  is  of  less  and  less  avail  to  prevent 
literature  from  being  identified  with 
every  form  of  labour.  Authorship  is 
thus  not  a  profession  by  itself,  but  a 
mode  of  cultivating  any  and  every 
profession.  To  say  of  two  men  that 
they  have  written  books — the  one  a 
History  of  England,  the  other,  a 
History  of  Rhododendrons,  is  to  in- 
sist on  a  unity  of  profession  without 
a  similarity  of  work.  What  would 
any  political  writer  nowadays  think 
if  the  editor  of  a  water-and-gas  com- 
pany journal  were  introduced  to  him 
as  a  brother  of  the  press  ?  Are  we 
not  all  brothers  of  the  press  ?  Is  not 
the  respected  barber  who  contributes 
the  news  of  his  village  to  the  county 
newspaper,  also  a  man  and  a  brother  ? 
Is  not  worthy  Boniface,  who  reports 
the  market  prices,  also  a  man  and  a 
brother  ?  Who  has  not  smutted  his 
fingers  with  printer's  ink  ?  Let  your 
faithful  servant  reply  —  we  mean, 
John  Thomas,  whose  sarcastic  epis- 
tles are  every  now  and  then  appear- 
ing in  the  Wessex  Chanticleer,  under 
the  signature  of  "  Veritas,"  and 
"Fiat  Justitia,"  and  " Philalathes," 
and  "  Phileleutheros,"  and  who  is  at 
this  moment  bursting  with  the  idea  of 
a  new  periodical  to  be  called  The  Area 
Bell,  or  Servant's  Own,  of  which  he 
is  to  be  the  founder  and  proprietor. 
It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  make  a 
distinctive  definition  of  literature,  a 
definition  that  will  not  apply  to  every 
mortal  who  can  turn  a  sentence  ;  that 
will  not  include  the  tea-merchant 
who  writes  philosophical  advertise- 
ments on  the  duty  of  regarding 
"Number  One,"  which  happens  to 
be  the  number  of  his  shop ;  that 
does  not  involve  the  fair  grisette  who 
composes  the  knitting,  netting,  and 
crotchet  articles  for  some  twopenny 
periodical ;  that  does  not  transform 
into  a  man  of  letters  poor  old  ^andy, 
the  gardener,  who  tells  the  world  in 
very  small  print  when  to  grow  cab- 
bages and  how  to  sow  peas.  As 
Jacob  Twig  said,  when  asked  what 
was  his  business,  "  I  am  in  the  law," 
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or  as  any  fellow  who  hangs  about  a 
London  spunging-house  might  say 
the  same,  so  vaguely  it  is  that  one 
can  speak  of  belonging  to  literature 
as  a  profession.  All  the  old  ideas, 
indeed,  about  this  profession,  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  obsolete ;  and 
while  rejoicing  to  see  so  many  men 
of  great  literary  eminence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  do  not  recog- 
nise their  presence  simply  as  a  com- 
pliment to  literature.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
the  case  that  three  successive  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  have  attained 
a  distinguished  position  as  writers, 
and  that  a  greater  number  of  members 
are  authors  or  journalists  than  in  any 
previous  Parliament.  But  was  it  on 
account  of  their  literary  qualifica- 
tions that  these  Chancellors  were 
intrusted  with  the  finances  of  the 
country?  was  it  for  their  poetical, 
critical,  or  historical  faculties,  that 
so  many  authors  have  been  elected  to 
Parliament  ?  and  does  their  election 
mean  the  apotheosis  of  literature — 
the  homage  of  England  to  the  power 
of  its  authors  1  It  means  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Authorship  with  most  of 
these  men  is  only  an  accident — a  use- 
ful accident,  indeed,  but  still  nothing 
more ;  and  their  presence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  proves  that  litera- 
ture is  fast  ceasing  to  be  a  distinct 
profession ;  that  it  is  simply  a  mode 
of  expression  common  to  all  occupa- 
tions,— common  as  speaking,  com- 
mon as  letter-writing.  If  anybody 
wishes  to  address  large  bodies  of  the 
community,  it  is  only  possible  to  do 
so  either  by  calling  together  a  mon- 
ster meeting  or  by  acting  on  a  still 
greater  number  through  the  press, — 
either  by  oratory  or  by  authorship ; 
and  the  fact  that  among  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  there  is  a 
goodly  array  of  authors,  only  proves 
that  our  representatives  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  every  possible  means  of 
influencing  the  public.  Publicity  is 
a  necessity  of  our  existence,  and  it 
implies  the  publisher,  without  by  any 
means  implying  a  literary  class ;  for 
it  must  be  observed  that  not  only  is 
literature  losing  its  individuality  as  a 
profession,  there  is  also  the  pregnant 
fact  that  the  old  distinction  between 
book-learning  and  actual  experience 
is  fast  being  diminished.  It  is  true 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  one 
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thing,  and  wisdom  another ;  that 
theory  and  practice  will  not  always 
be  identical.  Yet,  as  wisdom  depends 
on  knowledge,  and  practice  on  theory, 
so  it  now  happens  that  more  than 
half  the  business  of  the  world  is  based 
on  the  organisation  of  the  newspaper 
press.  Time  was  when  a  man  might 
be  a  great  ruler  without  being  able 
to  sign  his  name ;  when  he  might  be 
a  very  successful  merchant  without 
being  able  to  spell;  when  mere  read- 
ing would  assist  one  very  little  in 
fighting  one's  way  through  the  world. 
But  those  days  are  past;  reading 
now  means  something  very  different 
from  what  it  did  before.  In  these 
times  we  are  all  readers  :  we  read  not 
the  Greek  fathers,  nor  the  Latin  his- 
torians, nor  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phers ;  we  read  of  what  concerns  us 
in  our  actual  homes  and  businesses ; 
we  read  of  profit  and  loss,  of  peace 
and  war,  of  present  happiness  and 
misery,  of  present  work,  present  re- 
sults, present  projects.  Our  whole 
literature  connects  itself  with  the 
present  more  intimately  than  ever. 
If  Arnold  writes  a  History  of  Rome 
and  Grote  a  History  of  Greece,  they 
are  thinking  of  present  England  all 
the  time;  if  Gladstone  writes  criti- 
cism on  Homer,  he  sees  the  British 
peerage  in  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  ;  if 
a  new  edition  of  Herodotus  is  forth- 
coming, it  has  reference  to  present 
discoveries  in  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  best-read 
man  is  the  most  knowing  man.  The 
world  is  too  wide,  and  experience  is 
too  vast,  for  the  mind  and  the  time  of 
any  one  man.  The  amount  of  expe- 
rience which  any  of  us  can  purchase 
with  a  penny  of  observation  is  as 
nothing  to  the  experience  which  can 
be  purchased  every  day  in  a  penny 
news-room,  where  the  wondrous  net- 
work of  the  press  gathers  together 
all  the  possible  information  on  every 
possible  subject.  And  we  are  justi- 
fied in  the  conclusion  that,  as  litera- 
ture is  ceasing  to  be  a  peculiar  pro- 
fession, so  in  this  age  of  readers  the 
old  contrast  between  book  knowledge 
and  life  knowledge  or  experience  is 
with  equal  rapidity  being  rubbed 
down,  though  of  course  it  can  never 
entirely  pass  away. 

A  still  more  important  conclusion, 
however,  presses  itself  on  our  atten- 
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tion — a  great  political  fact,  the  most 
wonderful  development  which  our 
threefold  form  of  government  has  re- 
ceived in  these  latter  days.  As  a 
political  power  the  British  press  has 
been  termed  the  fourth  estate.  It 
was  originally  so  called  by  Burke, 
and  it  is  so  designated  in  the  title  of 
the  most  recent  work  on  the  subject, 
written  by  one  who  had  a  high  char- 
acter for  ability,  and  who  ought  to 
have  known  what  he  was  saying. 
But  what  does  this  designation  mean  ? 
The  three  estates  of  the  realm  are 
the  Crown,  the  peerage,  and  the  com- 
monalty ;  and  when  we  speak  of  a 
fourth  estate  we  necessarily  mean  a 
substantive  power — a  power  that  is 
distinct  from  the  other  three.  If  the 
clergy  were  elevated  into  a  power  of 
the  realm,  they  would  constitute  a 
fourth  estate ;  if  all  the  lawyers  in 
the  kingdom  had  a  separate  voice  in 
the  legislature,  they  would  constitute 
a  fourth  estate ;  and  so,  if  authorship 
and  newspaper  writing  were  a  pro- 
fession by  itself,  then  the  power 
which  it  enjoys  in  the  country  might 
not  unnaturally  confer  on  the  press 
the  designation  of  the  fourth  estate. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  press  came  to  be 
so  called  in  days  when  authorship 
was  a  distinct  profession,  when  men 
of  letters  were  a  fraternity  by  them- 
selves, when  the  country  was  so  little 
educated  that  a  literary  class  was  un- 
avoidable, and  yet  so  well  educated 
that  the  power  of  that  class  through 
the  readers  whom  they  influenced 
was  enormous.  But  now  that  edu- 
cation has  been  infinitely  spread, 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why,  that 
the  power  of  the  press  has  continually 
increased,  while  the  literary  class  has 
been  so  enlarged  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  an  order  by  itself,  and  embraces 
every  class  of  the  community.  The 
press,  therefore,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
fourth  estate,  according  to  any  pos- 
sible construction  which  we  can  put 
upon  these  words.  But  if  it  is  a  great 
power  in  the  realm  and  yet  is  not  a 
fourth  estate,  what  is  it  1  Lord  Stan- 
ley hit  the  nail  upon  the  head  when 
he  said,  not  long  ago,  "  The  press  is 
itself  a  representation."  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  case.  It  is  not  a  substan- 
tive power  of  the  realm,  but  a  repre- 
sentative one.  It  is  not  a  fourth 
estate,  but  a  second  representation  of 
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the  third  estate.  It  is  as  real  and  as 
powerful  a  representation  of  the  com- 
monalty as  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  And  as  we  have  lately  heard 
a  good  deal  of  representation  without 
election,  let  us  add  that  it  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  an  elected  representa- 
tion, newspapers  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  their  sale,  and  their  sale 
being  really  a  popular  election,  em- 
bodying in  its  only  tolerable  form  the 
Chartist  principle  of  payment.  Now, 
the  periodical  press  represents  the 
country  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  of 
these  it  takes  after  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  a  representation  ac- 
cording to  districts.  As  every  county 
has  its  two  or  three  members,  so  it 
has  its  two  or  three  papers ;  and  the 
towns  likewise  have  their  reprsenta- 
tives  in  Parliament  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  press,  each  system 
of  representation  continually  acting, 
now  as  a  spur,  now  as  a  curb  upon 
the  other.  But  the  periodical  press 
also  represents  the  country  after 
another  mode,  which  is  the  envy  of 
our  constitution  -  doctors.  It  is  a 
favourite  maxim  with  not  a  few 
theoretical  reformers,  that  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  extending  the  fran- 
chise would  be  by  introducing  the 
principle  of  class  instead  of  district 
representation.  For  ourselves,  we  do 
not  very  clearly  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  adapt  this  principle  to  par- 
liamentary representation ;  but  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  a  principle  in  full 
activity  in  the  representative  system 
of  the  press,  where  we  find  class 
journals  as  well  as  district  journals ; 
the  former  enjoying  immense  power, 
since  their  influence,  not  confined  to 
a  locality,  reaches  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  since  their  opinion  to  a  very 
large  extent  determines  the  policy  of 
the  district  newspapers.  And  the 
sort  of  power  which  all  these  jour- 
nals— district  and  class  together — 
exercise,  will  be  best  understood  if  we 
call  to  mind  another  proposal  of  our 
reformers.  It  was  proposed  that 
certain  persons  (these  were  to  be 
members  of  the  Government,  but 
who  the  particular  parties  were  does 
not  affect  the  principle  of  the  plan) 
should  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Crown  sit  in  Parliament,  and  exer- 
cise all  the  privileges  of  debate  with- 
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out  having  the  right  to  vote — a  right 
that  could  only  be  conferred  by  popu- 
lar suffrage.  Now,  this  is  part  of  the 
power  which  the  press  enjoys  in 
Parliament.  Its  position  there  may, 
without  any  very  great  stretch  of 
fancy,  be  compared  to  the  position 
of  those  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  tribunes  in  the  Roman 
Senate  ;  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
debates  of  the  Senate,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  sit  with  the  senators,  but 
had  benches  placed  for  them  before 
the  open  doors  of  the  senate-house. 
There  is  not  a  parliamentary  debate 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  j>ress  is  not 
distinctly  heard ;  and  if  it  has  not 
the  power  of  directly  voting,  it  has 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  power  of 
electing  those  who  do.  Perhaps  we 
could  not  better  illustrate  the  politi- 
cal action  of  a  class  journal  than  by 
referring  to  what  occurred  last  session 
with  regard  to  the  Sale  of  Poisons 
Bill.  This  Bill,  the  importance  of 
which  is  indicated  in  the  frightful 
tragedy  that  has  so  recently  occurred 
at  Bradford,  by  no  means  attracted  a 
general  attention,  and  we  need  not 
now  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  measure.  We  refer  to 
it  because  we  have  not  for  a  long 
time  seen  a  finer  instance  of  the 
working  of  our  institutions  than  the 
history  of  this  Bill  affords.  It  was 
brought  forward  at  a  late  period  of 
the  session,  when  the  Government, 
which  previously  had  been  cautious 
enough,  began  to  wax  fat  and  to  kick, 
as  governments  generally  do  when 
the  dog-days  commence,  and  the 
"  blind  puppies  "  are  to  be  drowned. 
Parliament  was  thinning  fast ;  the 
members  who  remained  were  aweary, 
and  Ministers  were  carrying  every- 
thing before  them  —  carrying  even 
measures,  such  as  the  Medical  Bill, 
which  had  been  the  despair  of  every 
preceding  Government.  They  were 
also  about  to  carry  a  Poisons  Bill 
without  opposition,  save  from  the  che- 
mists and  druggists,  who  growled 
dissent  in  their  Pharmaceutical 
Journal.  Lord  Derby  rejected  their 
amendments,  refused  a  compromise, 
determined  to  carry  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  and  passed  it  through 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  most 
triumphant  manner.  Up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  third  reading  there 


had  not  been  a  whisper  against  it 
out  of  doors,  except  in  the  journal 
above  mentioned.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  after  the  third  reading,  circu- 
lars and  forms  of  petition  were  sent 
through  the  machinery  at  the  dis- 
posal of  that  journal  to  almost  every  , 
chemist  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  before  another  twenty-four  hours 
had  elapsed  petitions  began  to  pour 
in  from  every  town  and  from  every 
village.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
inundated  with  petitions.  The  num- 
ber of  these  petitions  presented  with- 
in a  few  days  was,  we  believe,  almost 
without  example.  And  besides  peti- 
tioning the  House,  the  chemists  of 
every  district  besieged  their  mem- 
bers. Such,  indeed,  was  the  pressure, 
that  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  third 
reading  in  the  Upper  House,  Mr 
Walpole  felt  the  necessity  of  an- 
nouncing that  he  abandoned  the 
measure  altogether.  The  class  jour- 
nal carried  the  day. 

We  have  said  that  the  voice  of  the 
press  is  distinctly  heard  in  every 
parliamentary  debate.  We  ought, 
however,  to  state  the  fact  still  more 
broadly  by  saying  that,  this  being  an 
age  of  readers,  the  action  of  the  press 
has  more  or  less  altered  the  charac- 
ter of  every  public  audience,  and 
affects  more  or  less  intimately  every 
public  display.  So  that  if  the  result 
is  most  of  all  apparent  in  Parliament, 
still  it  is  not  unfelt  in  every  public 
assembly,  in  every  church,  in  every 
theatre,  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  is  most  evident  of  all  in  Parlia- 
ment, because  there  the  subject  of 
discussion  is  the  same  as  the  news- 
papers. Both  in  the  House  and  out 
of  doors  it  is  continually  forgotten 
that  the  debates  are  very  much  fore- 
stalled by  the  discussions  of  the  press. 
This  is  a  fact  that  accounts  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  impatience  with 
which  the  public  regard  House  of 
Commons  oratory.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  speak  of  parliamentary  elo- 
quence in  the  most  contemptuous 
terms.  It  is  a  favourite  simile  that 
the  speeches  of  our  legislators  make 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  Rome 
was  saved  by  the  cackling  of  the 
geese  in  the  capitol.  And  people  in- 
dulge in  such  criticism  at  a  time 
when,  as  we  verily  believe,  the 
oratorical  talent  in  Parliament  is, 
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on  the  whole,  greater  than  ever  it 
was.  While  we  have  such  men  as 
Lords  Derby,  Macaulay,  Lyndhurst, 
Brougham,  Ellenborough,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  Upper  House ; 
and  in  the  Lower  House  such  men  as 
Gladstone,  Bright,  Disraeli,  Graham, 
Bulwer,  Palmerston,  when  he  is  on 
his  mettle,  and  to  speak  retrospec- 
tively, Cobden,  when  discussing  sub- 
jects within  his  grasp,  we  need  not 
be  much  afraid  of  comparing  our 
living  eloquence  with  the  eloquence 
that  has  passed  away.  It  is  true 
that  the  style  of  speaking  is  differ- 
ent from  what  it  used  to  be ;  but  it 
is  not  therefore  worse.  It  is,  indeed, 
infinitely  better,  as  anybody  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
senatorial  effusions  of  last  century 
must  know.  In  proof  of  this,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  Sheridan's  great 
Begum  speech  in  Westminster  Hall 
was  pronounced  the  most  wonder- 
ful oration  ever  delivered,  or  second 
only  to  his  previous  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  the  House 
of  Commons  speech  we  have  unfor- 
tunately no  report.  Of  the  second 
Begum  speech,  however,  which  Burke 
honoured  with  even  higher  lauda- 
tions than  he  bestowed  on  the  other, 
asserting  it  to  be  quite  unparalleled 
in  oratory,  and  an  example  of  every 
possible  excellence  in  the  highest 
perfection,  we  can  form  a  very  fair 
opinion.  Now,  of  this  wonderful 
speech  confessedly  the  most  wonder- 
ful part  was  the  peroration,  after  the 
delivery  of  which  Sheridan  accom- 
plished the  grand  stage  effect  of 
throwing  himself  exhausted  into  the 
arms  of  Burke.  This  peroration  had 
reference  to  an  unfortunate  phrase  of 
Warren  Hastings,  that  "  the  majesty 
of  justice  ought  not  to  be  approached 
without  solicitation."  Sheridan  over- 
whelmed his  audience  with  a  de- 
scription of  justice,  and  it  may  help 
to  place  on  its  proper  footing  the 
much- vaunted  eloquence  of  the  past 
if  we  quote  this  astonishing  descrip- 
tion. "  But  justice,"  said  the  great 
orator,  "  is  not  this  halt  and  miser- 
able object !  It  is  not  the  ineffective 
bauble  of  an  Indian  pagod  !  It  is 
not  the  portentous  phantom  of  de- 
spair !  It  is  not  like  any  fabled 
monster  formed  in  the  eclipse  of 
reason,  and  found  in  some  unhal- 
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lowed  grove  of  superstitious  dark- 
ness and  political  dismay  !  No,  my 
lords  !  In  the  happy  reverse  of  all 
these  I  turn  from  this  disgusting 
caricature  to  the  real  image  !  Jus- 
tice I  have  now  before  me  august  and 
pure ;  the  abstract  idea  of  all  that 
would  be  perfect  in  the  spirits  and 
aspirings  of  men  !  Where  the  mind 
rises  ! — where  the  heart  expands  ! — 
where  the  countenance  is  ever  placid 
and  benign  ! — where  her  favourite 
attitude  is  to  stoop  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, to  hear  their  cry,  and  to  help 
them,  to  rescue  and  relieve,  to  succour 
and  save ;  majestic  from  its  mercy, 
venerable  from  its  utility,  uplifted 
without  pride,  firm  without  obduracy, 
beneficent  in  each  preference,  lovely 
though  in  her  frown  !"  Such  is  the 
tawdry  magnificence  which  was  said 
to  surpass  all  the  oratory  of  which 
there  is  any  record  or  tradition. 
Such  is  the  dazzling  claptrap  which 
pales  the  ineffectual  fires  of  modern 
eloquence.  It  is  true  that  Moore's 
version  of  the  same  peroration  is 
somewhat  better  ;  but  much  of  this 
improvement  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  more  condensed  ;  and  we  must 
not  forget  Moore's  own  opinion  that 
many  passages  of  the  speech,  when 
in  print,  appeared  so  little  worthy  of 
Sheridan's  reputation  as  to  require 
suppression — "  I  thought  it  would 
be,  on  the  whole,  more  prudent  to 
omit  them" — a  decision  which  he 
supports  with  the  authority  of  Fox, 
who  had  propounded  the  most  falla- 
cious maxim  that  a  good  speech  must 
read  badly,  and  that  a  speech  which 
reads  well  must  have  been  a  failure 
in  delivery.  Taking  all  the  facts 
together,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
in  the  decadence  of  oratory.  It  is 
forgotten,  we  repeat,  that,  in  forming 
a  comparative  opinion  of  past  and 
present  eloquence,  the  action  of  the 
press  has  revolutionised  every  public 
audience ;  that  it  has  rendered  us 
more  fastidious  in  our  admiration  of 
first-rate  oratory ;  that  it  has  ren- 
dered us  utterly  intolerant  of  me- 
diocre speaking ;  and  that  it  has 
this  particular  effect  on  parliamen- 
tary debate — it  takes  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  most  members,  antici- 
pating all  that  they  intended  to  say. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  members  in 
the  House  forget  this  quite  as  much 
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as  the  public  out  of  doors.  What 
has  Mr  Cox  to  say  on  any  one  subject 
that  has  not  been  already  said  in 
print,  and  said  much  better?  If 
Box  gets  up  immediately  afterwards, 
will  he  not  say  the  same  thing  as 
Cox  ?  So  these  brilliant  metropoli- 
tan members.  Box  and  Cox,  go  on 
night  after  night,  until  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  would  be 
much  more  pleasant,  and  not  less 
edifying,  if  Mr  Buckstone  were  to 
take  the  part  of  Box  and  Mr  Comp- 
ton  were  to  take  the  part  of  Cox. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  daily 
papers  must  take  a  certain  amount 
of  blame  to  themselves  for  encour- 
aging this  sort  of  speaking.  So 
long  as  the  newspapers  report  their 
speeches,  Box  and  Cox  will  speak 
for  ever,  since  they  speak  not  to  their 
colleagues  in  Parliament,  but  to  their 
constituents  —  to  Bunkum,  as  the 
Americans  phrase  it,  Buncombe  being 
the  name  of  a  district  which  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  used  to  address  by 
inflicting  long  harangues  on  his  fel- 
low legislators.  We  are  aware  that 
the  morning  papers  try  hard  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  evil  by  abridging  as 
much  as  possible  these  unnecessary 
speeches  ;  but  the  task  is  an  invidi- 
ous one,  and,  after  all,  we  have  to 
acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  these 
praiseworthy  efforts.  Perhaps  when 
the  relations  of  public  speaking  and 
public  writing  are  properly  adjusted 
and  better  understood,  the  evil  may 
gradually  cure  itself.  A  highly  edu- 
cated constituency  will  know  how  to 
take  the  measure  of  a  representative 
who  consumes  the  time  of  the  legis- 
lature by  prosy  twaddle,  and  will  not 
think  the  less  of  an  honest  and  active 
member  who  holds  his  tongue,  con- 
tent to  vote  in  silence. 

In  a  subsequent  article  on  the 
tract  literature  of  the  country  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  with  regard 
to  this  most  interesting  subject— the 
influence  of  the  press  on  political 
oratory,  and  indeed,  on  all  political 
action.  Meantime  we  recur  to  the 
broader  statement  from  which  we 
started,  that  the  action  of  the  press 
lias  altered  the  character  of  every 
public  audience  throughout  the  king- 
dom. If  it  is  felt  in  Parliament,  it 
is  also  felt  in  every  church  and  in 
every  theatre.  Its  effect  in  the 
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churches  must  be  evident  if  we  com- 
bine the  two  facts  that  never  has  the 
British  pulpit  been  so  efficient  as  it 
is  now,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
preaching  has  never  been  held  in 
such  contempt  as  at  the  present 
day.  Compare  the  Church  now  with 
what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  in  the  age  of  beer-drink- 
ing and  fox-hunting  parsons ;  or  com- 
pare it  with  its  condition  a  full  cen- 
tury back,  when  it  was  frost-bound 
in  Socinian  error,  and  the  great 
majority  of  clergymen  preached  Soc- 
rates and  Seneca  instead  of  Christ, 
the  Stoical  philosophy  for  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation ;  or  go  still 
farther  back  to  what  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  the 
golden  age  of  the  English  pulpit, — 
the  days  of  Barrow,  and  Taylor,  and 
South,  and  Fuller,  when  the  great 
mass  of  the  clergy  were  mean  in  their 
manners  as  well  as  weak  in  their  let- 
ters; or  once  more  recede  to  that 
strange  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  when  some  of  the 
members  were  so  poor  that  they  had 
to  make  a  living  by  keeping  public- 
houses,  and  in  1576  the  General 
Assembly  was  asked  "Whether  a 
minister  or  reader  may  tap  ale  and 
keep  an  open  tavern?"  the  answer 
being,  "  A  minister  that  taps  ale  and 
keeps  an  open  tavern  should  keep 
decorum."  The,  comparison  is  in 
favour  of  the  Church  as  we  see  it 
now.  The  clergy  are  better  as  a 
whole ;  the  sermons  are  infinitely 
better.  We  point  with  confidence  to 
the  published  discourses  of  such  men 
as  Arnold,  Whately,  and  Hare,  Croly, 
Pusey,  Newman,  Butler,  and  Man- 
ning, Maurice  and  Kingsley,  Outline 
and  Caird  ;  and  these  men,  be  it  re- 
membered, more  truly  represent  the 
common  run  of  clergymen  nowadays 
than  Barrow  and  Taylor — who  are 
above  comparison  with  the  preachers 
of  almost  any  age — represented  the 
clergy  of  the  seventeenth,  century.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  progress,  which,  what- 
ever be  the  defects  of  our  ecclesiastics, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  deny,  it  is  also 
the  fact  that  the  pulpit,  as  an  institu- 
tion, has  visibly  sunk  in  our  time. 
Not  that  there  is  any  diminution  in 
the  attendance  at  churches ;  on  the 
contrary,  innumerable  new  churches 
have  been  built,  they  are  well  filled 
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— they  are  better  filled  than  ever, 
and  the  cry  is  still  for  more  and  more 
accommodation ;  all  this  being  due 
to  the  spread  of  religious  feeling  in 
the  community.  The  fact  to  which 
we  refer  is  the  sort  of  respect  in 
which  the  ordinary  run  of  sermons 
is  held,  the  stern  patience  rather 
than  interest  with  which  good  people 
listen  to  the  dull  drone  of  their  min- 
ister, the  contempt  which  men  of  the 
world  express  for  the  pulpit,  the 
repugnance  which  many  highly  cul- 
tivated men  feel  against  spending  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  sanctuary. 
To  a  very  large  class  of  persons — 
and  these  men  of  mark  and  influ- 
ence—  the  church  is  as  much  an 
object  of  aversion,  frank  outspoken 
aversion,  as,  on  other  grounds,  the 
theatre  is  to  another  very  large 
class  of  persons  whose  opinion  is  en- 
titled to  not  a  little  consideration. 
What  is  the  secret  of  all  this  ?  The 
secret  lies  in  the  fact  that,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  renewed  life 
which  has  visited  the  Church,  a  new 
life  has  also  visited  the  press,  and 
through  the  press  has  so  told  upon 
the  country  that  the  progress  of  the 
Church  has  been  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  progress  of  the 
people.  To  the  Tractarian  party 
we  may  fairly  give  the  honour  of 
showing  to  Churchmen  the  senseless- 
ness of  the  cry  that  the  Church  is  in 
danger,  and  of  proving  that  the  real 
danger  lay,  not  in  the  hostility  of 
Dissenters,  but  in  the  deficiencies  of 
the  clergy  themselves.  Now,  it  was 
just  about  the  time  when  this  influ- 
ence began  to  work  that  the  country 
began  to  bestir  itself  in  the  matter  of 
education,  that  cheap  literature  came 
into  vogue,  and  that,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  newspaper  stamp,  the 
first  step  was  taken  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge. 
There  has  accordingly  been  a  sort  of 
race  between  the  press  and  the  pulpit, 
in  which  the  latter  has  lost  so  much 
ground  that  certain  literary  men  have 
not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  true 
working  clergy  of  the  British  Isles 
are  the  authors  and  journalists.  The 
comparison  between  press  and  pul- 
pit, ^however,  is  run  too  close.  The 
ministers  of  religion  might  with  some 
justice  complain  that  the  full  extent 
of  their  mission  is  not  recognised  in 
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this  statement  of  the  case  ;  and  Maga 
likewise,  on  the  part  of  the  press, 
can  say  unaffectedly — Columns  epis- 
copan.  But  in  the  point  where  the 
comparison  holds,  the  point  of  in- 
struction, there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
press  must  very  much  supersede  the 
pulpit,  that  reading  must  have  the 
advantage  of  listening.  Not  that 
preaching  will  ever  fall  into  disuse, 
nor  that  any  amount  of  reading  will 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  living  voice 
and  the  flashing  eye.  But  the  sphere 
of  the  sermon  must  be  circumscribed. 
It  will  be  seen  that  preaching  is  not 
the  most  important  duty  of  the  re- 
gular clergy ;  it  will  be  felt  that  more 
may  be  had  from  a  first-rate  book 
than  from  a  second  or  third  rate 
preacher  ;  it  will  not  be  expected  that 
the  third  and  fourth  rate  preacher 
should  statedly  hold  forth.  If  there 
is  any  principle  of  development  in 
the  Church  of  England,  which  we  be- 
lieve there  is,  then  what  in  matters 
theatrical  is  called  the  starring  sys- 
tem— the  identical  system,  in  fact,  of 
which  we  see  the  germ  in  the  West- 
minster Abbey  services  of  last  winter, 
and  in  the  bill  permitting  a  bishop, 
irrespective  of  the  parish  incumbent, 
to  appoint  a  special  service  in  any  dis- 
trict of  his  diocese — may  gradually 
spring  up  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  thus,  borrowing  a  system  in  full 
force  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
hitherto  only  tolerated  in  this  country 
among  the  Dissenters  (as  witness  the 
history  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley), 
an  order  of  apostles  may  arise,  men 
who,  having  the  gift  of  utterance, 
will  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
preaching,  who  will  pass  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  village  to  village, 
and  who  will  once  again  make  the 
calling  of  the  preacher  glorious  as 
his  theme,  and  his  theme  fresh  as  a 
marvel  of  which  we  never  tire. 

The  process  which  is  thus  evident 
in  senate-hall  and  church  is  some- 
what different  in  our  theatres,  while 
the  result  is  still  the  same.  The  de- 
cline of  the  drama  is  a  byword,  but 
the  most  erroneous  ideas  prevail  as  to 
the  manner  and  the  cause  of  this  de- 
cline. What  is  it  that  has  declined 
in  the  drama  ?  The  number  of  thea- 
tres is  rather  on  the  increase,  and  the 
profits  of  the  managers  have  by  no 
means  been  diminished.  The  decline 
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is  not  an  affair  of  quantity,  but  of 
quality.    The  higher  sort  of  literary 
power  has  almost  entirely  left  the 
theatres ;  plays  are  written  solely  for 
the  actor,  not  at  all  for  the  reader. 
Nothing  has  been  able  to  stay  this 
process.    Authors  blame  the  actors, 
and  actors  blame  the  managers,  and 
managers  blame  the  public,  and  the 
public  blame  the  authors ;  and  we 
believe  that  theatrical  critics,  too, 
get  a  good  share  of  blame  for  not  be- 
ing able  to  bolster  the  classical  drama 
into  health.      There  is  a  round  of 
fault-finding,  and  the  stage  declines 
lower  and  lower.    The  decline  which 
we  deplore  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  civilisation.    For  observe  the  pro- 
cess. We  have  heard  some  of  the  best 
authorities  attribute  the  decline  of 
the  drama  to  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  by  the  Co  vent-Garden 
and  Drury-Lane  theatres  ;    and  in 
favour  of  this  idea  there  is  the  fact, 
that  since  the  removal  of  the  patents 
the  decline  of  the  drama  has  become 
more  apparent  than  ever.    In  urging 
this  explanation,  however,  it  is  for- 
gotten that  the  drama  was  in  a  state 
of  decline  long  before  the  abolition 
of  theatrical  monopoly ;  and  that,  in 
truth,  the  abolition  was  proposed  as 
a  cure  for  the  mischief  which  was 
already  at  work.    The  real  explan- 
ation is  the  same  here  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Church.    Just  about  the  time 
when  the  theatrical  monopoly  was 
abolished,  educational  efforts  began 
to  take  effect,  and  more  than  neu- 
tralised whatever  benefit  might  have 
accrued  from  the  stoppage   of  the 
patents.    At  first  sight  this  explana- 
tion looks  very  like  a  paradox.    It 
seems  very  strange  that  the  march  of 
intellect  and  the  diffusion  of  litera- 
ture should  tend  to  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  the  drama.    But  whatever 
be  the  philosophy  of  it,  there  is  the 
fact,  and  it  concerns  not  only  the 
theatres,  but  all  our  public  amuse- 
ments.   In  our  enlightened  age  the 
really  successful  amusements  are  not 
of  the  intellectual  sort.    On  the  stage 
it  is  the  pantomime  and'extravaganza, 
the  farce  and  the  ballet,  that  succeed. 
Great  actor  as  he  is,  Mr   Charles 
Kean  could  not  keep  his  theatre  open 
if  he  did  not  call  in  the  assistance 
of  elaborate  stage-appointments.    In 
the    same  manner  music    succeeds, 
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picture-galleries  succeed,  Cremorne 
succeeds,  the  Casino  succeeds,  Evans's 
succeeds,  the  riot  of  a  Derby  day  is 
the  most  successful  of  all  amusements. 
This  may  be  all  very  delightful,  but 
it  is  not  intellectual.  Your  lecturers 
don't  succeed,  even  if  they  are  men  of 
mark — at  least,  they  do  not  keep  up 
their  success.  Shakesperian  readings 
were  a  rage  for  some  years,  but  they 
also  have  gone  down.  There  are  a 
couple  of  facts,  explain  them  how 
men  will,  that  concurrently  with  the 
spread  of  education,  the  character 
of  public  amusements  has  been 
lowered  ;  and  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine them  it  will  seem  not  in  the 
least  unnatural  that  the  two  facts 
should  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  People 
expect  too  much  from  education  :  it 
was  expected  to  diminish  crime ;  it 
is  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
creates  as  much  crime  as  it  prevents  ; 
that  it  mars  as  much  as  it  makes. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  imagined  that 
education  must  so  etherealise  our 
minds  as  to  render  us  independent 
of  sublunary  joys.  How  exalted  we 
are  to  become !  How  sublime  in 
our  tastes  !  How  angelic  in  our 
desires !  Alas  for  poor  human  na- 
ture, we  are  mortal  still ;  we  cannot 
shake  off  the  animal.  The  animal 
asserts  itself;  and  we  find  that  as 
civilisation  increases  the  tension  of 
the  mind  in  business,  so  it  requires, 
to  redress  the  balance,  an  increased 
relaxation  in  pleasure.  In  bygone 
days  our  minds  were  not  so  highly 
strung ;  we  were  not  so  reflective ; 
we  were  not  so  horridly  in  earnest ; 
we  were  not  so  wonderfully  enlight- 
ened ;  and  when  we  sought  our  plea- 
sure we  could  afford  to  indulge  in 
amusement  requiring  some  intellec- 
tual effort.  But  now,  when  even  our 
novels  are  full  of  reflection,  when 
the  greatest  sin  which  has  been  laid 
to  the  charge  of  our  Thackeray  and 
our  Dickens  is  that  they  write  with 
a  purpose,  we  are  in  our  moments  of 
leisure  compelled  to  seek  refuge  from 
thought  in  sensation,  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  We  can- 
not help  also  feeling  that  on  the  same 
principle -the  relation  of  the  Sabbath 
to  life  has  been  in  some  respects  al- 
tered in  this  age  of  study  and  calcu- 
lation. Precious  as  the  day  of  rest 
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must  always  be,  we  ask  regular 
church-goers  to  think  charitably  of 
those  who  do  not  find  a  perfect  Sab- 
bath in  doctrinal  meditations,  who 
feel  that  a  long  service  requires  a 
mental  effort  which  they  can  ill 
afford,  and  who  j)ant  for  the  calm 
and  pure,  even  if  it  be  sensuous,  en- 
joyment of  fields  and  flowers,  bands 
of  music  and  palaces  of  art.  But 
whether  the  principle  applies  to  the 
Church  or  not,  it  certainly  applies  to 
the  theatre.  Let  us  have  no  more 
reflection,  is  the  cry  of  the  weary 
brain ;  let  us  gratify  sense.  Give  us, 
for  the  eye,  the  race,  the  regatta,  and 
the  review — flower  shows  and  foun- 
tain displays — fireworks  and  illumi- 
nations— the  fantasies  of  pantomime 
and  the  pageantry  of  a  Shakesperian 
revival.  Give  us,  for  the  ear,  the 
music  of  thousands  of  choristers,  the 
roar  of  innumerable  batteries,  the 
huzzas  of  congregated  myriads.  Give 
us  the  pleasure  of  the  banquet  and  the 
excitement  of  the  dance ;  let  us  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  let  us  lie  on 
beds  of  fragrant  roses.  We  have  had 
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enough  of  reading,  writing,  and 
thinking.  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  calculate 
again  ;  to-morrow  comes  black  care  ; 
to-morrow  comes  inky  thought ;  to- 
morrow we  are  the  slaves  of  awful  wis- 
dom. Thus  it  is  that  the  drama  de- 
clines. At  Shoreditch  the  legitimate 
drama  is  a  success,  because  the 
audience  are  not  so  habituated  to 
intellectual  pursuits  as  to  consider 
intellectual  amusement  a  weariness. 
Just  as  in  the  old  time  our  coun- 
trymen could  stand  the  intermi- 
nable prosiness  of  the  old  myste- 
ries and  moralities,  few  plays  are 
more  popular  at  the  Standard  Theatre 
than  the  "  Ion  "  of  Talfourd,  which 
so  abounds  in  long  speeches  and  fine 
sentiment  that  no  West-End  audience 
could  sit  it  out.  At  the  West-End 
theatres  we  want  farce  and  frivolity, 
bubble  and  ballet,  not  because  we 
are  less  intellectual,  but  because  it  is 
a  necessity  of  our  existence  that,  in 
the  hour  of  play,  we  should  fly 
thought,  and  cultivate  sensation. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ROYAL  PROCLAMATION   TO   INDIA. 


A  NEW  era  has  dawned  upon  India  • 
the  reign  of  VICTORIA  BEATRIX  has 
commenced. 

On  the  1st  of  November  1858, 
solemn  proclamation  of  the  new  Raj 
was  made  in  all  parts  of  India. 
Jehan  Koompanee,or  John  Company, 
Behaudur,  was  declared  to  be  dead 
or  deposed,  and  Victoria  Padshah 
Begum  sent  to  reign  in  his  place. 
Up  went  the  rockets,  up  went  the 
hats,  and  up  went  the  shouts  of  the 
Europeans  ;  and  down  in  reverential 
salaams  went  the  heads  of  the  sub- 
ject races.  Truly  the  cold  season 
had  commenced  most  auspiciously — 
or  portentously.  Victoria  Vindex  in 
the  field  with  Lord  Clyde  ;  Victoria 
Beatrix  in  Secretary  Beadon's  port- 
folio :  the  message  of  peace  floating 
over  the  land,  with  awful  commentary, 
now  and  then,  of  cannon  and  fusil- 
lade. Rebellion  not  wholly  trodden 
out — still  only  in  its  embers.  New 
inquietudes  from  strange  quarters 
blurring  the  fair  prospect  of  return- 
ing peace  :  an  epoch  of  contrarieties 
and  inconsistencies  bewildering  to 
men's  minds,  as  though  the  bayonet 
were  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  olive 
branch,  and  the  roar  of  the  8-inch 
howitzer  were  the  fittest  language  of 
love. 

If  we  could  have  conceived  the 
possibility  of  such  an  imposing  close 
to  the  Sepoy  war  as  that — dazzling 
even  to  the  obtusest  imagination — of 
an  immense  British  army,  forming  a 
wide  extended  circle,  enclosing,  as  it 
were,  with  a  ring  of  fire,  the  revolted 
districts,  and  hemming  in  the  few 
remaining  rebel-bands  with  certain 
destruction  ;  then,  by  the  voice  of  its 
commander,  sending  forth,  on  a  given 
day,  a  summons  to  all  the  rebel  chiefs 
to  send  their  emissaries  to  his  camp 
to  hear  the  gracious  message  of  peace, 
sent  to  them  across  the  sea  by  the 
Queen  of  England ;  and  then,  the 
summons  obeyed,  of  the  reading  of 
the  Proclamation  at  the  headquar- 
ters camp  before  all  the  wakeels  of 
our  former  enemies,  and  of  our  native 
allies,  amidst  general  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  interchanges  of  friendship, 
we  might  have  deplored  the  absence 
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of  a  more  dramatic  close  to  the  war 
than  that  which  is  actually  before 
us.  But  we  have  long  conceived  it 
to  be  an  historical  necessity  that  the 
strife  should  die  out,  spluttering; 
that,  indeed,  there  should  be  no 
crowning  catastrophe,  no  grand  cli- 
max, nothing  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  a  closing  tableau  with  any  start- 
ling theatrical  effects.  The  Proclam- 
ation has  been  read  ;  Victoria  reigns ; 
the  message  of  peace  has  been  de- 
livered ;  but  the  mails  from  India 
still  bring  us  tidings  of  war ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Pro- 
clamation will  hasten  its  close  by  a 
single  day.  Proclamations,  as  Lord 
Canning  has  recently  assured  us, 
have  little  effect  upon  the  public 
mind.  Between  those  who  don't 
understand  and  those  who  don't  be- 
lieve them,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  is  divided.  Of  course,  it 
was  necessary  to  proclaim  the  new 
Raj  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  framers  of  the  Proclamation  ever 
expected  it  .  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  those  to  whom  it  was  ostensibly 
addressed. 

But  looking  at  this  Imperial  mani- 
festo altogether  from  another  point 
of  view,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard 
it  as  a  highly  important  document. 
Virtually,  we  may  conceive  it  to  be 
addressed  to  the  people  of  England. 
It  is  an  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  future  policy  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment towards  the  states  and  the 
people  of  India ;  a  solemn  enuncia- 
tion of  the  self-imposed  obligations 
of  the  paramount  State  towards  the 
subject  country.  It  lays  down  the 
principles  upon  which  the  greatest  of 
the  dependencies  of  England  is  hence- 
forth to  be  governed.  Addressed 
though  it  is  to  the  people  of  India,  it 
is  a  pledge  given  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  the  dusky  millions,  who  own 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, will  be  ruled  with  righteousness 
and  justice,  with  mercy  and  tolera- 
tion, befitting  a  Christian  monarch. 
From  that  ever-to-be-remembered  1st 
of  November,  a  fresh  start  is  taken  ; 
a  new  career  of  empire  is  commenced. 
The  past  is  to  be  a  rasa  tabula.  The 
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traditions  of  centuries  are  to  be  as 
nothing.  The  Company  is  not.  The 
Queen  reigns ;  and  how  she  intends 
to  govern,  we  may  learn  from  the 
Proclamation  before  us. 

And  yet  it  was  barely  gracious— 
certainly  not  at  all  graceful— to  ig- 
nore all  that  magnificent  Past.  True, 
the  army  of   the  East  India  Com- 
pany, after  a  century  of  loyalty,  had 
broken  out  into  revolt.    But  it  is  the 
nature  of  Indian  armies  to  break  out 
into  revolt — not  once  in  a  hundred 
years,  but  many  times  in  a  hundred 
years  —  not  seldom    thereby   over- 
turning great  empires.    Even  over- 
run as  it  was  by  blood-stained  mu- 
tineers, India  was  a  great  gift  to  the 
Crown  of  England  ;  and  something 
might  well  have  been  said  about  the 
merchant  -  princes  who  had  reared 
such  an  empire,  not  at  much  cost  of 
English  blood,  and  at  no  cost  at  all 
of  English  treasure.     Was  not  the 
East  India  Company — great  in  his- 
tory— worth  a  sentence  of  this  roy- 
al Proclamation?    To  issue  such  a 
proclamation  is  a  mighty  privilege. 
What   monarch  ever  before  issued 
such  a  proclamation  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  foreign  subjects,  so  many 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  seat 
of  the  Imperial  Government  *?    And 
from  whom  did  the  sovereign  derive 
the  power  and  the  privilege  to  issue 
such  a  proclamation,  but  from  the 
merchant  Company  which  is  now  ig- 
nored ?    The  Crown  has  dispossessed 
the  Company.    For  good  or  for  evil, 
the  thing  is  done.     Whatever  we 
may  have  thought,  whatever  we  may 
have    said    about    that    revolution 
when  it  was  only  in  progress,  now 
that  it  is  a  fait  accompli,  we  shall 
not  bewail  the  Past,  but  hope  for  the 
Future.   Still  we  cannot  speak  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  Raj  without 
a  word  of    gratitude    to   the  old. 
Whether    the    Company    governed 
wisely  or  unwisely,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion for  the  solution  of  historians  in 
future  ages,  as  it  is  for  pamphleteers 
and  journalists  in  the  present.    But 
it  is  a  fact  that,  somehow  or  other, 
they  achieved    dominion  over  two 
hundred  millions  of  Asiatics,  and  so 
placed  England  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  sovereignties  of  the  earth.    In 
whatsoever  way  the  new  Sirkar  may 
govern,  it  was  by  the  old  one  that 
the  marvellous  empire  was  won. 
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The  one  defect  of  the  Proclamation 
lies  in  this  ungrateful  omission.   For- 
getting what  is  left  undone,  we  may 
applaud  unstintingly  what  is  done, 
and  not  with  less  pleasure  for  the 
feeling  that  the  policy  now  enunci- 
ated in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
England  is  substantially  the  policy 
which  the  East  India  Company  has 
ever  professed  to  maintain,  and,  but 
for  ambitious  home-bred  statesmen, 
doubtless  would  have  maintained. 
If  the  Company,  as  its  last  solemn 
act,  had  put  forth  a  declaration  of 
its  policy,   the  principles  declared 
would  have  been  substantially  the 
same  as  those  set  forth  in  the  Im- 
perial manifesto.    From  first  to  last, 
it  is  little  more  than  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  East  India  Company  : 
the    anti-annexation   policy,    which 
drove    Lord    Wellesley  mad  —  the 
neutrality  policy,  which  grieved  the 
spirit  of  Exeter  Hall.  The  Company, 
however,  were  always  slow  to  make 
proclamation    of   their    sentiments. 
They  knew  how  the  best  intentions 
may  be  falsified  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  they  never  had  worldly 
wisdom  enough  to  make  liberal  use 
of  platitudes.    No  great  public  body, 
indeed,  ever  did  such  manifest  injus- 
tice to  itself  by  its  reticence  and  re- 
serve.   If  the  Company   had  been 
less  regardless  of  public  opinion,  we 
should  not  now  have  the  noble  and 
generous  sentiments  of  the  Queen's 
Proclamation  contrasted    with    the 
grovelling  selfish  policy  of  the  de- 
funct merchant  rulers.    We  should 
not  now  hear  the  manifesto  of  the 
1st  of  November  lauded  as  a  bran- 
new  coinage  from  the  Imperial  mint. 
But,  at  all  events,  whether  the 
metal  be  new  metal,  or  only  the  old 
re-stamped  with  the  image  and  su- 
perscription of  Victoria  Beatrix,  from 
that  memorable  1st  of  November  we 
start  afresh  on  a  new  career  ;  and  it 
is  well  that  we   should   look  seri- 
ously at  the  pledges  that  have  been 
given,  at  the  obligations  which  have 
been  assumed,  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen,  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.    It  would  have 
been  well,  at  all  events,  for  the  na- 
tional reputation,  if,  in  past  years, 
England  had  from  time  to  time  taken 
stock  of  her  duties  towards  India, 
and   not  waited  to  be   aroused   to 
a    sense    of  them    by  a   terrifying 
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and  stunning  explosion.  But  now 
that  a  new  epoch  has  commenced, 
and  she  finds  herself  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  people  of  India,  the 
great  veil  of  the  Company  being 
altogether  removed,  we  may  expect 
this  Imperial  indifference  to  be  stimu- 
lated into  something  like  curiosity, 
perhaps  activity;  and  if  the  pro- 
pensity to  interfere  be  kept  in  abey- 
ance, this  awakening  of  national 
interest  may  have  its  uses.  We  have 
often  wondered  whether,  after  all, 
the  past  indifference  of  England  may 
not  have  resulted  from  her  confidence 
in  the  Company.  Doubtless  she  had 
a  prevailing  sense  that  the  Company 
knew  what  they  were  about,  and 
might  be  intrusted  to  govern  the 
country  after  their  own  way.  There 
will  be  more  uneasiness  now,  more 
vigilance,  more  inquiry,  more  criti- 
cism—criticism, in  the  first  instance, 
taking  the  shape  of  grave  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial 
manifesto.  "Wanted  an  interpre- 
ter." Language  was  given  to  us  for 
the  expression  of  our  thoughts,  but 
still  more,  it  has  been  sarcastically 
said,  for  their  concealment.  It  is  an 
awkward  question  that  you  put  to  a 
man,  when  you  ask  him  what  is  his 
meaning — awkward  when  only  the 
operations  of  a  single  mind  are  to  be 
traced,  from  the  germ  of  the  idea  to 
its  verbal  expression.  But  awkward 
beyond  measure,  when  Government, 
in  its  collective  capacity,  is  called 
upon  to  declare  its  meaning.  Who 
knows  ?  Who  meant  anything  ?  Who 
fathers  the  thought  ?  Who  will  be 
sponsor  for  it  ?  The  actual  pater- 
nity, in  most  cases,  rests  with  some 
very  able  and  efficient  public  ser- 
vant, of  whom  no  one  out  of  his 
department  ever  hears,  and  who,  after 
having  made  the  reputation  of  half- 
a-dozen  statesmen,  quietly  retires 
from  the  scene  into  blankest  oblivion. 
Then,  perhaps,  some  under-seeretary, 
"  permanent "  or  "  parliamentary," 
grafts  upon  this  original  stock  an 
idea  or  two  of  his  own ;  then  the 
Secretary  of  State  applies  his  re-  / 
sponsible  pen  to  the  document — 
diruit,  cedificat,  mutat — more  or  less ; 
and  then,  in  smaller  matters,  the 
business  is  complete.  But,  in  more 
momentous  cases,  when  Parliament 
and  the  people  are  sure  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  measure,  the 
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Cabinet  considers  it,  the  Crown  con- 
descends to  it ;  new  meanings  are  in- 
troduced, or  new  words  are  made 
to  represent  old  meanings ;  and  when 
the  patchwork  is  accomplished,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whose  work  it  is, 
or  who  is  really  the  fittest  interpre- 
ter of  its  meaning. 

And,  after  all,  we  do  not  know 
that  this  is  much  to  be  deplored.  If 
a  proclamation  is  to  be  drawn  up,  or 
a  despatch  is  to  be  written,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  words  at  the  out- 
set ;  meanings  may  be  found  after- 
wards. It  is  no  contemptible  part 
of  statesmanship  to  be  able  success- 
fully spargere  voces  ambiguas—to  em- 
ploy words  so  wanting  in  sharpness 
and  distinctness  of  outline,  that  you 
may  shade  them  off  on  one  side  or 
the  other  into  almost  anything  that 
you  like.  It  has  been  often  said, 
that  no  business  is  done  so  well  as 
that  which  is  left  to  do  itself ;  and 
no  public  document,  perhaps,  is  better 
explained  than  that  which  is  left  to 
explain  itself — not  by  words,  but  by 
practical  results.  Much  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  to  the  operation  of  Time 
and  the  revolution  of  Circumstance  ; 
much  to  the  discretion  of  those  upon 
whom  devolves  the  duty  of  giving 
practical  exposition  to  the  ambigu- 
ous words  of  the  written  document. 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  embarrass- 
ing as  a  definition — embarrassing  to 
the  individual,  and  often  mischievous 
in  the  extreme  to  the  community. 
Public  men  and  public  interests  have 
ere  now  been  sacrificed  to  a  word. 
Clinging,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  a 
meaning  not  to  be  escaped  or  evaded, 
men  have  gone  wrong,  in  defiance  of 
experience  and  regardless  of  results, 
damaging  themselves  and  injuring 
others ;  and  at  last  "  perishing  in 
their  pride,"  rather  than  retract 
honestly  an  unlucky  word,  or  con- 
fess that  they  used  it  without  think- 
ing of  its  meaning. 

We  have  written  this  wholly  with- 
out design ;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
of  the  nature  of  a  digression.  We 
do  not  know,  indeed,  any  more  fit- 
ting introduction  to  a  commentary 
upon  such  a  document  as  the  great 
Indian  Proclamation  of  November 
1st,  1858 — a  document  which,  within 
the  space  of  a  single  page  of  this 
journal,  sets  forth  the  policy  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  not  only 
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with  reference  to  the  present  con- 
juncture of  affairs,  but  to  the  circum- 
stances of  all  time — the  passing  and 
the  permanent — the  particular  and 
the  general— policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  towards  the 
subject  races  of  Hindostan.  So  few 
the  words  and  so  great  the  argu- 
ment !  In  so  small  a  space  it  was 
not  possible  to  set  forth  so  wide  a 
scheme  of  policy  with  any  accom- 
paniments of  definition  and  explana- 
tion. So  much  the  better.  The  least 
said,  the  soonest  mended.  He  is  not 
the  least  wise  statesman,  who,  in 
such  a  case,  mindful  of  the  conflict 
of  opinion  on  many  of  the  great 
questions  to  be  glanced  at,  reverses 
the  aphorism  of  the  Roman  satirist, 
and  takes  for  his  motto,  not  IJrevis 
esse  Idboro — Obscurusfio  ;  but  Brevis 
fio  ;  Obscurus  esse  laboro.  It  is  good 
generalship  to  fight  with  one's  words 
in  front,  and  to  keep  one's  meanings 
in  reserve. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  cease  from 
these  prolegomena,  and  take  up  the 
proclamation  itself.  We  purpose  to 
consider  seriatim  the  great  questions 
which  it  involves — the  great  prin- 
ciples which  it  enunciates — with  the 
practical  solution  and  application 
of  these  questions  and  principles. 
After  the  usual  titular  preamble,  in 
which,  according  to  the  copy  of  the 
Proclamation  now  before  us,  her 
Majesty  announces  herself  as  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  its  several  dependencies  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australasia,*  Victoria  Beatrix  goes  on 
to  observe  that,  "  whereas  for  divers 
weighty  reasons,  we  have  resolved, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, to  take  upon  ourselves  the 
government  of  the  territories  in 
India,  heretofore  administered  for  us 
in  trust  by  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company."  To  that  Company, 
as  we  have  already  said,  a  just  tri- 
bute might  have  been  paid.  It  ought 
not  to  have  been  thus  sarf-kar'd,  or 
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cleared  away,  without  a  word  of  hon- 
ourable mention. 

The  announcement  of  the  act  then 
follows  the  announcement  of  the  re- 
solution. "  We  have  taken  upon  our- 
selves the  said  government."  And 
this  done,  all  her  Majesty's  subjects 
within  her  Indian  territories  are 
called  upon  to  be  faithful  to  Queen 
Victoria,  to  her  heirs  and  successors, 
and  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  those  whom  she  may 
appoint  to  rule  over  them. 

Having  appointed  her  Viceroy,  the 
Queen  confirms  in  their  several  offices 
all  persons  previously  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  accepts  all  the  treaties  or 
engagements  made  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  said  Company.  In  these 
respects  the  Proclamation  only  fol- 
lows the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  India  is  now  governed.  But 
we  come  now  to  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  document,  contained  in 
the  next  four  clauses.  The  first  of 
these  runs  thus  :  "  We  desire  no  ex- 
tension of  our  present  territorial 
possessions  ;  and  while  we  will  per- 
mit no  aggression  upon  our  dominions 
or  our  rights  to  be  attempted  with 
impunity,  we  shall  sanction  no  en- 
croachment on  those  of  others.  We 
shall  respect  the  rights,  dignity,  and 
honour  of  native  princes  as  our  own ; 
and  we  desire  that  they,  as  well  as 
our  own  subjects,  should  enjoy  that 
prosperity  and  that  social  advance- 
ment which  can  only  be  secured 
by  internal  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment." Of  this  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  otherwise  than  in  words  of 
highest  commendation.  But  is  it  the 
enunciation  of  any  new  policy — does 
it  in  any  way  indicate  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  era  1  Is  it,  indeed,  any- 
thing more  than  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  East  India  Company  ?  If  at 
any  time  since  the  Company  began 
to  govern,  it  had  been  asked  to  de- 
clare the  principles  upon  which  it 
regulated  its  conduct  towards  the  na- 
tive states  of  India,  it  would  have 
enunciated  its  policy  in  language  pro- 
bably more  emphatic  than  the  above. 


*  We  use  the  text  of  the  Friend  of  India— the  only  copies  of  the  Proclamation, 
indeed,  before  the  public,  having  been  received  from  India.  We  assume  their 
authenticity.  In  the  copy  before  us  the  words  are,  "  VICTORIA,  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  Gon, 
OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  AND  OF  THE  COLONIES 
AND  DEPENDENCIES  THEREOF  IN  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA  AMERICA,  AND  AUSTRAL- 
ASIA, Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith.'* 
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When  the  East  India  Company  ex- 
isted as  a  company  of  merchants,  its 
cry  ever  was,  not  for  territory,  but 
for  trade.  There  was  no  crime  which 
a  Governor-general  could  commit  less 
venial  in  its  eyes  than  the  extension 
of  empire.  In  later  days,  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  territory  was  either 
forced  upon  the  Company  by  the  ag- 
gression of  its  neighbours,  or  assented 
to  upon  the  recommendation  of  In- 
dian statesmen,  when  no  principles 
were  to  be  violated,  and  no  rights 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  act  of  an- 
nexation. The  assent  may,  in  some 
cases,  have  been  too  readily  yield- 
ed ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  usurpa- 
tion one  which  the  Company  might 
not  have  justified  with  reference 
to  such  a  declaration  of  policy  as 
that  quoted  above.  "  We  admit," 
the  Company  might  have  said,  "  no 
aggression  upon  our  dominions  to  be 
committed  with  impunity  ;  therefore 
we  took  the  Punjab.  We  respect 
the  rights,  dignity,  and  honour  of 
native  princes  as  our  own ;  but  no 
native  prince  has  a  right  to  mis- 

fovern  and  oppress  his  people  ;  and 
e  who  does  misgovern  and  oppress 
has  neither  dignity  nor  honour ; 
therefore  we  took  Oude.  We  desire 
that  the  natives  of  the  country  should 
enjoy  that  prosperity  and  that  social 
advancement  which  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  internal  peace  and  good 
government ;  therefore,  again  we 
say,  we  took  Oude,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  its  native  princes,  could 
have  enjoyed  neither  prosperity  nor 
social  advancement."  Looking,  there- 
fore, at  the  practice  of  the  East  India 
Company,  it  is  to  be  justified  by  a 
reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 
clamation ;  and  as  to  its  declared- 
principles  (whenever  the  Company 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  declare 
them  at  all),  they  have  not  been  a 
tittle  less  pure  or  less  elevated  than 
those  enunciated  by  the  Crown. 

With  the  exception  of  one,  on  which 
we  shall  presently  comment,  we  do 
not  know  a  word  susceptible  of  greater 
latitude  of  interpretation  than  that 
word  "  Rights."  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  native 
princes  of  India,  But  what  are  those 
rights  ?  Is 

"The  right    divine  of   kings    to   govern 
wrong" 

henceforth  to  be  one  of  them  ?    The 
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rule  of  the  paramount  State  has 
hitherto  been,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, somewhat  arbitrary  in  this 
case.  So  also  has  it  been  in  respect 
of  another  very  important  "  right " — 
what  is  called  sometimes  the  right 
(properly  the  rite)  of  adoption.  There 
is  perhaps  no  one  single  point  on 
which  there  are  greater  varieties  of 
opinion.  Is  this  son-making — this 
king-making — henceforth  to  be  suf- 
fered without  restriction?  Doctors 
differ  with  respect  to  interpretations 
of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  law.  But 
it  is  not  very  clear  that  when  a  knotty 
question  arises,  the  power  of  solution 
ought  to  be  vested  in  an  interested 
party,  who  may  settle  the  matter  to 
his  own  advantage.  We  have  al- 
ways ourselves  felt  disposed  to  accept 
the  dictum  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  that 
where  the  paramount  State  has  itself 
conferred,  by  an  act  of  grace,  the 
sovereignty  upon  a  native  prince, 
it  may,  in  default  of  genuine  heir- 
ship,  resume  the  title  and  the  terri- 
tories it  bestowed,  but  in  no  other 
case.  That  which  it  gave,  it  may 
take  away.  But  even  under  such 
circumstances,  though  the  right  be 
established,  we  confess  that  we  would 
rather  not  see  it  exercised.  And  we 
hope  that  among  the  rights  which 
are  henceforth  to  be  respected,  the 
right  of  adoption  will  be  one.  Great 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  to 
guard  against  possible — we  may  say 
probable  —  fraud.  The  adoption 
must  be  clear  and  distinct— testified 
upon  undoubted  authority — during 
the  lifetime  of  the  adopter,  whilst 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties ; 
and  so  far  as  the  fact  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  must  be  an  act  of  un- 
biassed will.  There  is  often,  on 
the  part  of  widows  or  interested 
state-servants,  an  attempt  to  make 
out  a  case  of  constructive  adoption 
after  the  death  of  the  prince  or 
chief.  Such,  doubtless  was  attempt- 
ed by  the  Nagpore  Ranees — a  weak 
case  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
grievance-monger ;  firstly,  because 
there  was  no  adoption  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Bonslah ;  and,  second- 
ly, because  the  defunct  prince,  on 
whose  behalf  a  post-mortem  adoption 
was  attempted,  was  one  of  those  who, 
having  derived  their  title  and  their 
power  from  the  British  Government, 
had,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
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Lord  Metcalfe  cited  above,  no  valid 
right  to  name  an  heir  without  the 
consent  of  that  Government.  We 
should  not,  however,  have  felt  dis- 
posed, had  the  adoption  taken  place, 
to  scan  too  nicely  our  right  to  con- 
cede or  to  refuse  it.  It  is  better 
policy,  on  the  whole,  to  err  on  the 
side  of  generosity ;  and  we  repeat, 
therefore,  our  hope  that  among  the 
rights  of  the  native  princes  hence- 
forth never  to  be  violated,  the  ancient 
and  dearly -cherished  right  of  adop- 
tion will  be  one. 

Although  we  have  ever  had  a  deep, 
and,  under  the  progress  of  time  and 
the  enlargement  of  our  experience,  a 
deepening  conviction  that  the  people 
of  India  are  happier  and  more  pros- 
perous under  British  than  under  na- 
tive rule,  we  have  never  been  of  the 
number  of  those  who  have  insisted, 
therefore,  upon  the  duty  of  neglecting 
no  plausible  opportunity  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  right  of  the  paramount 
State  to  act  the  part  of  appropriator- 
general  in  cases  of  lapse,  or  of  forfeit- 
ure by  misconduct.  The  out-and-out 
annexation  policy  of  some  thorough- 
going writers,  with  one  or  two  no- 
table exceptions  of  the  anonymous 
class,  we  have  ever  held  to  be  scarcely 
less  foolish  than  wicked.  But  recent 
events  have  given  some  new  and 
peculiar  aspects  to  the  question.  It 
has  become  more  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably our  duty  —  it  has  become 
more  clearly  and  unmistakably  our 
policy — to  maintain  in  their  integrity 
the  few  remaining  native  states  of 
India.  That  which  has  made  the 
one,  has  clearly  demonstrated  the 
other.  We  are  now  bound  to  the 
native  states  of  India  alike  by  grati- 
tude and  by  self-interest.  They  stood 
by  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  to 
turn  against  them  in  the  day  of  our 
restored  prosperity,  would  be  as  fatal 
to  our  empire  as  to  our  reputation. 
Humanly  speaking,  that  empire  was 
saved  by  the  fidelity  of  the  native 
states  of  India.  Had  the  total  an- 
nexatiouists  had  their  way  some 
years  ago,  the  English  in  India,  in 
that  great  crisis  from  which  we  have 
scarcely  yet  recovered,  would  have 
been  swept  into  the  sea. 

There  are  some  great  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  this.  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, at  the  conduct,  throughout  the 
crisis,  of  the  Maharajah  of  Puteealah, 
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and  the  Rajahs  of  Jheend  and  Nabha, 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Cis-Sutlej 
—or,  as  they  were  formerly  called, 
the  "  Protected  "  Sikh  states.  Fifty 
years  ago,  those  states  were  on  the 
verge  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
voracious  maw  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
then  in  an  early  stage  of  his  career 
of  conquest  and  usurpation.  The 
British  power  in  India  would  not 
suffer  the  absorption  of  these  petty 
states  ;  and  so  they  survived,  and  in 
increasing  prosperity,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Company's  govern- 
ment, until  the  great  rebellion  in 
Upper  India  found  them  with  re- 
sources at  their  command  which  they 
were  eager  to  employ  in  the  support 
of  their  old  protector.  They  gave 
all  that  they  could  give,  unstinting- 
ly  ;  they  did  all  that  they  could  do, 
unflinchingly.  They  furnished  us 
with  men,  with  munitions  of  war, 
with  money,  with  supplies,  with  the 
means  of  transport.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury we  had  thought  little  of  these 
chiefs  but  as  humble  clients  and 
protege's.  They  were  invariably 
associated  in  our  minds  and  in  our 
discourses  with  the  word  "  petty. " 
But  the  lion  was  in  the  toils  ;  and 
the  "  petty  "  animal,  which  he  might 
any  day  have  crushed  with  one 
blow  of  his  paw,  was  in  a  crisis 
"  mighty  to  save. "  Our  policy 
from  the  beginning,  towards  these 
Sikh  states,  was  undeniably  right. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  was  any- 
thing more  than  policy.  We  claim 
for  the  conduct  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment half  a  century  ago  no 
higher  motive  than  that  of  self-in- 
terest. But  our  duty  and  our  policy 
were  in  accord  ;  and  the  states  which 
we  protected,  well  satisfied  with  the 
fact,  did  not  trouble  them  selves  about 
the  motive.  They  found  themselves, 
indeed,  bound  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  common  ties  of  self-interest ; 
and  what  ties,  as  this  world  unhap- 
pily goes,  are  more  enduring?  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  these  Sikh 
or  Jat  chieftains  have  any  pure  ab- 
stract love  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment. They  knew  that  if,  at  any 
time  during  the  last  half-century, 
the  Government  had  been  swept 
away,  they  would  have  been  swept 
away  with  it.  They  knew  that  their 
security,  their  very  existence,  de- 
pended upon  the  permanence  of  Brit- 
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ish  rule ;  and  they  looked  upon  any 
calamity  that  could  shake  our  power 
as  the  heaviest  blow  that  could  fall 
upon  themselves.  They  rejoiced  in 
our  strength,  and  were  true  to  us 
because  we  had  been  true  to  them. 
They  knew  that  we  had  no  thought 
of  absorbing  them  ourselves,  and 
that,  if  they  were  threatened  by 
others,  they  could  rely  upon  our  pro- 
tection. JJoing  their  best  to  save 
us,  they  knew  that  they  were  put- 
ting forth  all  their  strength  to  save 
themselves.  And  this  is  the  feel- 
ing— not  even  now  peculiar,  be  it 
said,  to  these  petty  states — that  we 
should  henceforth  do  all  in  our  power 
to  keep  alive  in  the  breasts  of  all 
the  remaining  princes  and  chiefs  of 
India. 

To  engender  this  feeling  of  secu- 
rity the  Proclamation  is  designed. 
That  it  has  not  hitherto  universally 
existed,  we  are  bound  to  admit. 
Every  now  and  then  the  native 
courts  have  been  thrown  into  pa- 
roxysms of  restlessness  and  fever  by 
vague  reports,  perhaps  ignorantly, 
perhaps  maliciously  circulated,  of 
new  annexations.  It  was  reported 
at  one  time  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  absorb  the 
dominions  of  the  Guicowar ;  at  an- 
other, that  they  intended  to  annex 
the  ancient  Rajpoot  states.  These 
reports  were  very  rife  after  the 
annexation  of  Oude  ;  and  it  is 
wonderful,  all  things  considered, 
that  the  native  states  have  been 
so  true  to  us  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
Holkar,  Scindiah,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
Guicowar,  have  all,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  with  more  or  less 
success,  supported  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  great  Rajpoot  chiefs 
have  been  true  to  their  allegiance. 
The  time  is  coming — nay,  is  now 
come — when  we  should  testify  our 
national  gratitude  by  substantial  re- 
wards to  our  allies.  Fortunately,  we 
have  the  means  of  doing  this  without 
giving  back  to  the  native  princes 
territory  which  has  been  for  any 
time,  or  at  least  for  any  length  of 
time,  under  British  rule.  We  have 
qualified  the  expression,  because  it 
might  be  advisable  to  give  Jhansi  to 
Scindiah.  The  defection  of  the  ruler 
of  Jhujjur  and  other  small  chiefships 
in  Upper  India  has  opportunely 
afforded  the  means  of  rewarding  the 
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princes  of  Puteealah,  of  Jheend,  and 
of  Nabha.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
reward  which  the  Guicowar  most 
covets  is  the  remission  of  the  annual 
payment  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  for 
the  support  of  the  Guzerat  Irregular 
Horse  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
will  not  be  grudged  to  him.  What 
is  to  be  done  for  the  Nizam,  it  is  less 
easy  to  determine.  We  owe  every- 
thing to  his  Highness's  able  and  right- 
minded  minister,  Salar  Jung.  But 
for  his  exertions  the  Nizam  himself 
would  in  all  probability  have  been 
led  astray  by  evil  counsellors,  and 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  enemy. 
But  Salar  Jung  is  only  a  servant; 
and  a  substantial  proof  of  the  gra- 
titude of  the  British  Government 
would  excite  jealousies  which  iu 
all  probability  would  tend  to  his 
downfall.  To  be  rewarded  to  his 
advantage,  he  must,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  rewarded  through  the 
Nizam.  We  do  not  believe  that  he 
is  an  ambitious  or  self-seeking  man, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  wishes 
are  very  much  bound  up  with  the 
public  interests  ;  and  that  anything 
contributing  to  advance  the  welfare 
and  dignity  of  the  State  would  be  a 
greater  boon  to  him  than  any  per- 
sonal advancement.  The  existing 
arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
"  Hyderabad  assigned  districts  "  are 
known  to  be  a  source  of  continual 
vexation  to  the  minister,  and  no- 
thing, it  is  believed,  is  so  near  his 
heart  as  some  modification  or  re- 
adjustment of  them  that  will  place 
them  on  a  footing  more  honourable  to 
the  Nizam.  The  unconditional  re- 
storation of  the  districts  is  not,  we 
believe,  sought ;  neither,  if  sought, 
are  we,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
information,  prepared  to  counsel  it ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  new  ar- 
rangement might  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  them,  which,  whilst  not 
tending  to  weaken  our  administra- 
tive tenure  of  the  districts,  would 
give  to  the  Nizam  something  more 
of  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  them, 
and  so  render  the  compact  less  ob- 
noxious to  himself,  and  less  degrad- 
ing to  him  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  in 
which  to  pursue  the  subject ;  nor,  in- 
deed, have  we  the  necessary  amount 
of  information.  We  have  abundant 
faith,  however,  in  the  generous  inten- 
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tions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  council,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  the  claims  of  not  one  of  the 
princes  and  chiefs  who  have  ren- 
dered us  good  service  in  the  day  of 
our  trouble  will  be  eventually  disre- 
garded. In  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Proclamation  will  be 
their  ulterior  reward.  The  words  of 
the  manifesto  may  be  vague;  but 
of  the  spirit  which  animates  it  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Virtually,  indeed, 
there  is  an  end  of  annexation. 
Events,  as  we  have  said,  have  proved 
it  to  be  our  policy,  and  have  made  it 
our  duty,  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  those  states  who  have  ren- 
dered us  such  good  service  against  a 
powerful  internal  enemy  ;  nay,  who, 
humanly  speaking,  have  been  the 
salvation  of  our  empire.  Henceforth 
we  are  bound  to  each  other  by  com- 
munity of  interests ;  the  safety  of 
each  is  dependent  on  the  .  mainte- 
nance of  the  other. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Native  States  at  greater 
length  than  we  had  intended,  or 
than,  we  fear,  is  consistent  with  the 
more  general  requirements  of  such  a 
commentary  as  this,  but  still  in  a 
manner  incommensurate  with  its  im- 
portance. We  must  turn  now  to  the 
other  prominent  topics  of  the  Pro- 
clamation. "  We  hold  ourselves 
bound,"  says  the  Queen,  "to  the 
natives  of  our  Indian  territories  by 
the  same  obligations  of  Duty  which 
bind  us  to  all  our  other  subjects  ;  and 
those  obligations,  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  we  shall  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  fulfil."  Unless  the 
paragraph  next  in  order  is  intended 
to  explain  and  to  qualify  this,  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  more  general  profession 
of  the  benevolent  designs  of  VICTORIA 
BEATRIX.  It  is  not  to  be  scanned 
too  nicely,  or  too  strictly  interpret- 
ed, without  raising  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  Christian  sovereign  is 
bound  by  "  the  same  obligations  of 
duty"  to  her  Christian  and  to  her 
heathen  subjects.  Is  it  not  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  sov- 
ereign to  provide  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the  people  of  a  Christian 
country,  according  to  the  popular 
faith  1  And  is  it  not  held  that  the 
same  obligation  exists  with  regard  to 
those  subjects  who  quit  the  mother 
country  to  reside  in  the  distant  colo- 
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nies  and  dependencies  of  the  Crown  ? 
For  the  Christian  residents  in  India, 
indeed,  the  Queen  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide places  of  worship  and  ministers 
of  religion ;  and  the  obligation  is  prac- 
tically admitted.  But  is  she  bound  to 
the  natives  of  her  Indian  territories  to 
provide  them  with  places  of  worship 
and  ministers  of  religion  according 
to  their  popular  faith '?  What  she 
conceives  that  she  is  bound  to  do  is 
set  forth  in  the  next  clause  of  the 
Proclamation.  "  Firmly  relying  our- 
selves on  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
the  solace  of  religion,  we  disclaim 
alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to  im- 
pose our  convictions  on  any  of  our 
subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be  our 
royal  will  and  pleasure  that  none  be 
in  any  wise  favoured,  none  molested 
or  disquieted,  by  reason  of  their  reli- 
gious faith  or  observances,  but  that 
all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and 
impartial  protection  of  the  law ;  and 
we  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all 
those  who  may  be  in  authority  under 
us,  that  they  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  religious  belief  or 
worship  of  any  of  our  subjects,  on 
pain  of  our  highest  displeasure." 
There  is  no  passage  in  the  Proclama- 
tion which  has  been  more  discussed, 
or  which  is  still  likely  to  be  more 
discussed,  than  that  which  contains 
the  above  important  words. 

In  framing  this  part  of  the  Pro- 
clamation, her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
mighty  conflict  of  opinion  agitating 
the  educated  classes  of  English  so- 
ciety, had  no  common  difficulties  to 
grapple  with — no  common  task  to 
perform.  They  had,  in  the  selection 
of  words  to  be  employed,  to  reconcile, 
as  far  as  possible,  widely  discordant 
sentiments  ;  and,  if  not  to  win  gen- 
eral consent  to  the  declaration  of 
policy,  at  all  events  to  avoid  giving 
such  offence  to  any  party  as  would 
elicit  strong  expressions  of  disappro- 
bation. And  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  they  have  shown  very  great 
sagacity  in  the  selection  of  the  words 
of  the  Proclamation.  These  words 
are  sufficiently  distinct  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  yet  they  leave  much  room 
for  private  interpretation.  Knotty 
questions  may,  at  some  future  time, 
arise,  as  to  the  practical  application 
of  some  of  these  words;  but  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  entire  passage  is  conceived.  What 
we  have  said  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article,  about  the  advantage,  in  such 
State  papers,  of  a  certain  studied 
vagueness  of  expression,  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  this  passage.  As  it 
stands,  whatever  a  man's  opinions 
may  be,  he  need  not  possess  a  very 
elastic  conscience  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  declaration.  There  is  nothing 
more  in  it  than  has,  time  after  time, 
been  declared  and  enjoined  by  the 
East  India  Company.  The  doctrine 
is  that  of  an  open3  fearless  manifesta- 
tion of  our  own  Christianity,  with  the 
fullest  toleration  of  the  different  reli- 
gions of  the  country.  It  has  long  been 
a  settled  point  that  we  may  openly  as- 
sert our  own  religion,  without  offence 
to  the  natives,  or  danger  to  ourselves. 
At  one  time  we  were  afraid  of  building 
churches,  of  appointing  bishops,  of 
licensing  missionaries,  of  distributing 
Bibles  ;  but  all  these  groundless  ap- 
prehensions have  been  worn  away  by 
the  attrition  of  experience.  Neither 
Hindoos  nor  Mohammedans  have  in 
any  way  resented  the  assertion  of  our 
national  faith ;  and  if  they  did,  we 
should  be  bound  to  assert  it  in  every 
way  not  savouring  of  aggression.  But 
here  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Go- 
vernment end.  They  are  not  called 
upon — we  are  glad  now  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr  Baptist  Noel,  who  at  all 
events  upon  the  subject  of  toleration 
will  be  considered  an  important  au- 
thority— "  They  are  not  called  upon 
to  persecute  Mohammedans  or  Hin- 
doos, because  it  is  the  will  of  Christ 
that  His  religion  should  be  extended 
by  instruction,  reasoning,  and  per- 
suasion, and  because  man  is  answer- 
able for  his  belief  to  God  alone ;  so 
that  no  man  may  interfere  with  an- 
other man's  creed,  as  long  as  he  does 
not  violate  his  neighbour's  rights,  or 
offend  against  public  decency.  They 
must  not,  as  Christians,  prohibit 
heathen  worship,  nor  interfere  with 
its  advocates  when  they  preach  or 
write  in  its  behalf;  because  truth  is 
always  the  strongest,  when  it  is  left 
to  contend  with  falsehood  by  it- 
self. If  error  is  silenced  by  autho- 
rity, its  advocates  may  always  say 
that  it  would  have  conquered  by  fair- 
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play ;  but  when  truth  prevails  by 
argument  alone,  its  victory  is  com- 
plete. They  are  not,  therefore,  per- 
mitted to  bribe  heathens  to  profess 
faith  in  Christ  by  the  offer  of  office, 
or  by  attaching  any  honour  or  emolu- 
ments to  that  profession ;  for  this 
may  create  hypocrites,  but  cannot 
make  men  Christians.  They  should 
not  tax  the  Hindoos  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  Christian  preachers, 
because  this,  by  extorting  their  money 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their 
faith,  would  exasperate  them  rather 
than  convert  them  to  Christ ;  nor  are 
they  called,  as  Christians,  to  pass  any 
laws  for  the  promotion  of  Christian- 
ity, nor  to  make  any  grants  of  money 
for  this  object,  nor  to  employ  any 
missionaries ;  for  this  work  is  not 
their  office,  nor  are  they  fitted  to 
discharge  it.  But  it  is  their  duty  to 
confess  Christ,  and  to  serve  him  both 
as  individual  Christians  aud  as  a 
Government."  * 

Is  this  the  accepted  language  of 
evangelical  Christendom  1  Speaking 
with  no  great  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  English  sectarianism,  we 
should  say  that  Mr  Baptist  Noel  has 
as  good  a  right  to  be  heard  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  Exeter  Hall  as  any 
other  Christian  minister  in  the  coun- 
try. We  devoutly  hope  that  such  is 
the  case,  and  that  these  really  are 
the  views  of  Exeter  Hall ;  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  moderate — nothing, 
on  the  whole,  more  sensible.  Ex- 
pressing, we  believe,  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  educated  gentle- 
men in  Great  Britain,  we  should  say, 
however,  that  Mr  Baptist  Noel,  in 
giving  up  altogether,  as  one  of  the 
means  of  asserting  our  Christianity 
in  India,  the  avowed  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  provide 
Christian  instruction  for  its  Chris- 
tian subjects,  has  erred  on  the  side 
of  excessive  toleration,  and  con- 
ceded more  to  the  opposite  party 
than  would  be  generally  thought 
necessary  or  wise.  Perhaps  the  secret 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  writer  with  respect  to 
ecclesiastical  endowments,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  State  Church.  It  is 
impossible  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the 
apparent  injustice  to  the  natives  of 
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India,  of  "  extorting  their  money  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  their 
faith."  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  gigantic  anomaly  of  Indian  gov- 
ernment. Do  we  not  extort  their 
money,  not  by  thousands,  but  by 
millions,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing their  independence  1  If  the  one 
exasperates  them,  why  not  the 
other  1  Does  not  the  larger  part  of 
the  revenues  of  India  go  towards 
the  support  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment, which  is  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  holding 
them  in  perpetual  subjection  to  a 
foreign  power  ?  These  things  will  not 
bear  looking  at  too  closely.  Mean- 
while we  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
fact,  that  the  natives  of  India  do 
not  resent  the  payment  of  a  few 
thousands  a-year  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  India ;  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  least  offen- 
sive manner  of  asserting  our  Chris- 
tianity, is  by  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  a  Government  Church  Establish- 
ment. We  might  maintain  a  Na- 
tional Church  by  national  subscrip- 
tion ;  but  the  very  chapter  of  Mr' 
Noel's  book  from  which  the  above 
passage  is  taken,  is  headed  ''  The 
Confession  of  Christ  by  the  East 
Indian  Government."  But  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  Government,  can  very 
inadequately  assert  its  Christianity, 
if  it  does  not  support  a  Govern- 
ment Church.  Nothing  makes  Chris- 
tianity in  the  eyes  of  the  people  more 
respectable  than  this  Government 
support ;  and  nothing  at  the  same 
time  that  can  be  devised  for  the 
same  purpose  is  less  calculated  to 
irritate  and  to  alarm  them. 

Whilst  we  thus  proudly  assert  our 
own  blessed  religion,  we  are,  says  the 
Proclamation,  to  leave  the  natives  of 
the  country  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  their  ancestral  faiths  ;  and 
the  servants  of  the  Government  are 
strictly  charged  and  enjoined  "to 
abstain  from  all  interference  with 
the  religions,  belief,  or  worship,"  of 
any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  The 
actual  meaning  of  the  word  "  inter- 
ference," in  this  manifesto,  who 
knows  I  But  how  much  better  that 
no  one  should  know.  If  it  were 
known,  or  if— for  probably  not  even 
the  writer  of  the  Proclamation  knows 
what  was  really  meant — an  ex  post 


facto  meaning  were  attached  to  it, 
what  a  world  of  contention  there 
would  be  !  As  it  is,  time  and  circum- 
stance must  supply  the  interpreta- 
tion. For  the  present,  let  every  one 
interpret  it  in  his  own  way,  and  be 
satisfied  that  the  meaning  is  what  he 
would  desire  to  attach  to  it.  Practi- 
cally, it  will  be  found  that  the  prohi- 
bition extends  only  to  official  inter- 
ference. We  know  how  difficult  it 
is  in  India  to  separate  the  acts  of  the 
individual  from  those  of  the  public 
functionary ;  but  it  must  be  left  for 
every  man  to  draw,  by  his  own  con- 
duct, the  line  of  demarcation ;  and 
if  he  be  found  wanting  in  discretion 
he  must  answer  to  Government  for 
the  error  he  has  committed.  We 
trust  that  no  servant  of  Government 
will  ever  be  denied  the  common 
Christian  privilege  of  contributing  to 
the  support  of  efforts  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  gospel ;  and  that  nothing  that 
he  does,  in  furtherance  of  this  great 
object,  will  ever  be  considered  an 
official  offence,  so  long  as  he  abstains 
from  investing  what  he  does  with  the 
prestige  of  authority,  and  does  no- 
thing to  alarm  or  to  irritate  the  pub- 
lic mind.  We  are  convinced  that  as 
soon  as  such  a  prohibition  is  autho- 
ritatively issued,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  servants  of  the  State — in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  and  ablest 
of  them — will  refuse  to  serve  under 
so  ungodly  a  Government,  and  retire, 
with  ruined  hopes,  into  the  Christian 
liberty  of  private  life. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
Christianity  calls  for  any  active  "  in- 
terference" on  the  part  of  the  servants 
of  the  State,  or  that  any  public  officer 
can  do  violence  to  his  conscience  by 
aiding  missionary  efforts  in  a  man- 
ner only  that  can  give  no  offence  to 
the  Government  or  to  the  people  of 
the  country.  To  every  man  there  is 
an  appointed  duty  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  judge  of  a  district,  or  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  evangelisation  of 
Mohammedans  or  Hindoos.  We  may 
feel  perfectly  assured  that,  if  money 
is  abundant,  labour  will  not  be 
wanting.  Let  the  judge  or  the 
colonel  give  his  money— the  more 
freely  the  better— and  leave  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  missionary.  If, 
however,  either  judge  or  colonel  feel 
that  he  is  especially  called  to  gird 
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himself  up  for  the  work  of  his  Master 
in  heaven,  and  to  go  forth  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  gentiles,  let  him  do 
so  :  he  will  have  his  reward — but  he 
must  first  cease  to  serve  Mammon. 
Fortunately,  there  can  be  no  mistake 
upon  this  point.  A  man  who,  for 
conscience'  sake,  sacrifices  his  worldly 
prospects,  and  emancipates  himself 
from  the  thraldom  of  worldly  obliga- 
tions, cannot,  so  far,  be  wrong ;  but 
he  may  be  very  wrong  if,  whilst  he 
admits  the  authority  of  the  temporal 
government  by  wearing  its  livery  and 
receiving  its  pay,  he  knowingly  dis- 
obeys its  orders,  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  what  he  rightly  calls 
higher  authority,  but  which  autho- 
rity is  never  more  unmistakably 
declared  than  in  the  mandate  to  sub- 
mit one's-self  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
law  and  the  decrees  of  the  temporal 
government.  Moreover,  if  the  great 
end  sought  be  the  diffusion  of  the 
gospel,  why,  out  of  pure  self-will  and 
presumption,  do  that  which  is  more 
likely  to  retard  than  to  advance  its 
progress  ?  One  "  missionary"  colonel 
may  undo  the  work  of  fifty  mission- 
aries. This,  in  itself,  ought  to  settle 
the  question.  But,  in  reality,  what- 
ever vagueness  there  may  be  about 
that  word  interference,  every  man's 
conscience,  we  believe,  and  every 
man's  intelligence,  will  enable  him  to 
supply  the  right  meaning.  That 
meaning  is  rather  to  be  felt  than 
described  ;  and  something,  doubtless, 
must  be  left  to  time  and  circum- 
stance. But,  in  the  meanwhile,  no 
servant  of  the  State  can  err  by  scru- 
pulously abstaining  from  all  active 
interference  in  missionary  affairs. 
The  missionary  will  always  be  ready 
to  receive  his  money — and,  some- 
times, his  information  and  advice ; 
but  be  will  not  ask  for  his  authority 
or  for  his  ministry.  He  would  rather 
do  the  work  by  himself. 

Practically,  indeed,  the  whole 
question  of  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
State  towards  its  un-Christian  sub- 
jects remains  where  it  was  before. 
All  that  we  have  gained  is  the  solemn 
proclamation  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  Queen  of  England  ;  and  from 
this  we  derive  a  distant  impression 
that  the  British  Government  designs 
henceforth,  manfully  and  proudly,  to 
assert  the  Christianity  of  the  nation. 
But  were  we  not  doinc:  this  when 
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India  was  suddenly  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions 1  Had  we  turned  our  back 
upon  our  national  Christianity  ? 
Were  we  not,  indeed,  increasing 
our  Church  Establishment  and 
building  churches  everywhere  ?  The 
Punjab  had  been  but  a  little  time 
under  British  rule,  and  yet,  in 
1856,  seventeen  churches  or  chapels 
had  been  constructed,  or  were  in 
course  of  construction,  in  that  pro- 
vince alone.  Is  the  magnificent 
cathedral  erected  on  the  great  plain 
of  Calcutta  any  sign  of  the  practical 
negation  of  our  Christianity  ?  The 
fact,  indeed,  is,  that  the  declaration  of 
our  State  Christianity  was  positive 
and  unmistakable.  It  is  equally  a 
fact  that  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Company's  government  was  adverse 
in  the  extreme  to  any  kind  of  autho- 
ritative "  interference  with  the  re- 
ligious belief  and  worship"  of  the 
natives  of  the  country,  and  that,  if 
there  was  such  interference  on  the 
part  of  any  servants  of  the  State,  it 
was  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  Go- 
vernment. The  Christianity  of  the 
State  was,  and  is  (according  to  the 
Proclamation),  self-asserting  and  un- 
aggressive  ;  and  so  we  trust  that  it 
will  ever  remain. 

This  toleration  of  all  creeds  is 
further  expressed  in  the  next  para- 
graph of  the  Proclamation  :  "  And 
it  is  our  further  will,"  it  is  said, 
"  that  so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects, 
of  whatever  race  and  creed,  be  freely 
and  impartially  admitted  to  offices 
in  our  service,  the  duties  of  which 
they  may  be  qualified,  by  their  edu- 
cation, ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to 
discharge."  In  this  her  Majesty 
announces  only  what  Parliament 
decreed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  Act  of  1833,  under  which  India 
was  governed  during  the  subsequent 
twenty  years,  distinctly  declared 
that  no  one,  by  reason  of  his  country, 
his  colour,  or  his  creed,  was  to  be 
precluded  from  any  office  under  the 
Company's  government  which  he 
was  otherwise  qualified  to  hold.  That 
practically  this  provision  has  been 
inoperative,  inasmuch  as  that  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans  have  been 
excluded  from  the  covenanted  service 
of  the  Company,  we  admit.  But  we 
do  not  hear  complaints  on  this  score 
so  much  as  on  that  of  the  exclusion 
of  native  Christians  from  the  more 
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subordinate  offices  under  the  British 
Government.  We  never  heard,  how- 
ever, until  very  recently,  that  native 
Christians  had  not  received,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  a  fair  share 
of  Government  patronage  ;  and  we 
now  believe  that,  if  they  have  not  a 
fair  numerical  share  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  the  State,  it  is  because  they 
are  not  as  well  qualified  by  "  educa- 
tion, ability,  and  integrity"  as  the 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  candi- 
dates for  office  who  have  competed 
with  them.  We  certainly  never  heard 
of  a  competent  person  being  exclud- 
ed from  office  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  a  native  Christian.  Mr  Mont- 
gomery's "  Circular,"  in  which  he 
declares  the  fact  of  the  exclusion  of 
native  Christians  from  office  in  the 
Punjab,  has  been  considerably  dis- 
cussed. It  appears  to  us,  whatever 
the  fact,  to  have  been  quite  uncalled 
for.  If,  practically,  the  native  Chris- 
tians were  excluded  from  office  in 
the  Punjab,  whose  fault  was  it  1  And 
in  whose  hands  did  the  remedy  lie  ? 
In  those  of  Mr  Montgomery  and 
his  colleagues.  There  being  legally 
and  theoretically  no  exclusion  of  any 
particular  class,  the  high  function- 
aries in  the  Punjab  might  have  ap- 
pointed as  many  Christians  to  office 
as  they  pleased  ;  and  if  they  did 
not,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
omission  resulted  from  the  conviction 
that  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
candidates  for  office  would  make 
better  public  servants  than  their 
Christian  competitors.  As  there  was 
no  prohibition — no  disability — we  do 
not  see  that  such  a  manifesto  as  the 
famous  "Punjab  Circular"  was  in 
any  way  called  for  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  If  practically  an  injustice 
had  been  done  to  the  native  Chris- 
tians, the  remedy  lay  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  committed  it,  and  the 
more  quietly  it  was  applied  the  better. 
The  next  paragraph  of  the  Procla- 
mation relates  to  the  tenure  of  land. 
"We  know  and  respect,"  says  the 
Queen  in  Council,  "  the  feeling  of  at- 
tachment with  which  the  natives  of 
India  regard  the  lands  inherited  by 
them  from  their  ancestors  ;  and  we 
desire  to  protect  them  in  all  their 
rights  connected  therewith,  subject 
to  the  equitable  demands  of  the 
State ;  and  we  will  that  generally, 
in  framing  and  administering  the 
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law,  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  an- 
cient rights,  usages,  and  customs  of 
India."  On  the  first  part  of  this 
clause  we  need  not  comment,  we 
have  so  recently  expressed  our  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  of  proprietary- 
rights  in  the  soil.  The  latter  half, 
we  confess,  errs  somewhat  on  the 
side  of  vagueness — serviceable  as  that 
vagueness  often  may  be.  If  the  law 
generally  is  to  be  framed  with  due 
regard  to  the  ancient  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  India,  there  is  an  end  to 
those  humanising  and  civilising  ef- 
fects which  are  the  glory  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  India.  The  words, 
indeed,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  re- 
trograde policy,  for  which  we  were 
not  by  any  means  prepared,  and 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, But  for  the  word  "  generally," 
we  might  believe  that  the  reference 
was  merely  to  laws  relating  to  the 
tenure  of  land.  But  we  apprehend 
that  the  passage  is  intended  to  have 
a  much  wider  signification,  and,  in 
this  sense,  we  fear  that  it  may  be 
misunderstood.  The  meaning,  doubt- 
less, is,  that  the  ancient  usages  and 
customs  of  India  are  to  be  regarded 
in  the  framing  of  the  laws  so  far  as 
they  are  consistent  with  humanity 
and  morality,  and  are  not  at  variance 
with  the  declared  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty,  as  expressed  in  other  parts 
of  the  Proclamation.  The  ancient 
usages  and  customs  of  the  country 
sanction  Suttee  and  other  abomina- 
tions ;  they  sanction  penal  provisions 
against  seceders  from  their  ancestral 
faith.  If  no  one  is  to  be  "  molested 
or  disquieted  by  reason  of  his  reli- 
gious faith,"  the  ancient  usages  and 
customs  of  Hindooism  must  assured- 
ly be  disregarded.  A  little  more  spe- 
cification might  have  been  service- 
able here  ;  for  there  are  some,  doubt- 
less, who  will  inveigh  against  the 
words  of  the  passage,  as  prohibitory 
measures  for  the  advancement  of 
humanity  and  civilisation. 

This  clause  is  the  last,  with  the 
exception  of  the  concluding  one,  that 
is  addressed  to  all  time.  What  fol- 
lows has  especial  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent. In  the  six  next  paragraphs  the 
existing  rebellion  is  considered,  and 
the  terms  of  the  amnesty  are  declared. 
We  give  them  seriatim  as  they  stand 
in  the  copy  before  us  : — 
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"  We  deeply  lament  the  evils  and 
misery  which  have  been  brought  upon 
India  by  the  acts  of  ambitious  men,  who 
have  deceived  their  countrymen  by  false 
reports  and  led  them  into  open  rebellion. 
Our  power  has  been  shown  by  the  sup- 
pression of  that  rebellion  in  the  field  ; 
we  desire  to  show  our  mercy,  by  pardon- 
ing the  offences  of  those  who  have  been 
thus  misled,  but  who  desire  to  return  to 
the  path  of  duty. 

"  Already  in  one  province,  with  a  view 
to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and 
to  hasten  the  pacification  of  our  Indian 
dominions,  our  viceroy  and  governor- 
general  has  held  out  the  expectation  of 
pardon,  on  certain  terms,  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  who,  in  the  late  un- 
happy disturbances,  have  been  guilty  of 
offences  against  our  Government,  and 
has  declared  the  punishment  which  will 
be  inflicted  on  those  whose  crimes  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness. 
We  approve  and  confirm  the  said  act  of 
our  viceroy  and  governor-general,  and 
do  further  announce  and  proclaim  as 
follows : — 

"  Our  clemency  will  be  extended  to 
all  offenders,  save  and  except  those  who 
have  been,  or  shall  be,  convicted  of  hav- 
ing directly  taken  part  in  the  murder  of 
British  subjects.  With  regard  to  such, 
the  demands  of  justice  forbid  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy. 

"  To  those  who  have  willingly  given 
asylum  to  murderers,  knowing  them  to  be 
such,  or  who  may  have  acted  as  leaders 
or  instigators  in  revolt,  their  lives  alone 
can  be  guaranteed  ;  but  in  apportioning 
the  penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  been 
induced  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and 
large  indulgence  will  be  shown  to  those 
whose  crimes  may  appear  to  have  origin- 
ated in  too  credulous  acceptance  of  the 
false  reports  circulated  by  designing 
men. 

"  To  all  others  in  arms  against  the 
Government,  we  hereby  promise  uncon- 
ditional pardon,  amnesty,  and  oblivion 
of  all  offence  against  ourselves,  our 
crown  and  dignity,  on  their  return  to 
their  homes  and  peaceful  pursuits. 

"  It  is  our  royal  pleasure  that  these 
terms  of  grace  and  amnesty  should  be 
extended  to  all  those  who  comply  with 
their  conditions  before  the  first  day  of 
January  next." 

In  all  of  this  we  entirely  concur. 
The  terms  of  the  amnesty  are  sub- 
stantially those  which  have  already 
been  laid  down  and  acted  upon,  with 
the  exception  of  the  specification  at 
the  close.  It  is  not,  we  presume, 
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intended  that  any  very  literal  inter- 
pretation should  be  given  to  these 
orders,  or  that  the  terms  should  be 
very  stringently  enforced.  There 
are  so  many  different  shades  of  guilt, 
even  when  the  offences  committed 
may  be  described  by  the  same  words, 
that  considerable  discretion  must  be 
given  to  the  local  officers.  Extenu- 
ating circumstances  will,  doubtless, 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  a 
strong  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
between  those  who  have  been  be- 
trayed into  hostility,  or  complicity  in 
hostile  acts,  and  those  who  have  been 
moved  to  deeds  of  violence  by  their 
own  active  malignity.  The  mere 
harbouring  of  murderers  may  in 
some  cases  indicate  a  very  minor  de- 
gree of  guilt.  Many  have,  perhaps, 
had  no  choice  between  harbouring 
murderers  and  being  murdered  them- 
selves. Others  may  have  been  com- 
pelled by  ties  of  kindred  to  receive 
the  worst  offenders  into  their  houses, 
not  knowing,  perhaps,  the  extent  to 
which  their  guests  have  committed 
themselves.  You  may  give  shelter 
and  succour  to  a  murderer,  not  know- 
ing him  to  be  a  murderer ;  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to  prove  the  absence 
of  all  guilty  knowledge.  The  degree 
of  guilt,  it  is  true,  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  ascertained  by  judicial  in- 
vestigation. But  we  do  not  see  how 
the  solemnity  of  a  judicial  trial  can 
be  accorded  to  any  but  the  principal 
offenders.  We  cannot  try  culprits 
by  thousands.  In  practice,  therefore, 
although  the  spirit  of  the  Proclama- 
tion will  doubtless  animate  all  the 
measures  of  the  local  government, 
its  terms  cannot  be  acted  upon  with 
much  precision ;  and  this,  doubtless, 
was  expected  and  desired.  A  wide 
discretion,  indeed,  must  be  vested  in 
the  Executive.  We  are  not  afraid 
that  it  will  be  misused.  To  all  but 
actual  murderers,  whom  it  would  be 
a  crime  to  forgive,  the  utmost  clem- 
ency will,  we  doubt  not,  be  extended. 
All  that  we  have  now  to  pray  for  is, 
that  the  message  may  be  suffered  to 
be  in  fact,  as  in  spirit,  a  message  of 
peace  and  love ;  and  that  the  mis- 
guided men  who  have  so  long  defied 
the  British  Government,  may  be 
moved  by  the  appeal  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  become  peaceful  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen. 

Peaceful  subjects  of  the  Queen — 
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and  with  the  promise  of  a  happy 
future  before  them.  "  When,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,"  says  the 
Queen,  in  the  concluding  passage  of 
the  Proclamation,  "  internal  tran- 
quillity shall  be  restored,  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  to  stimulate  the  peace- 
ful industry  of  India,  to  promote 
works  of  public  utility  and  improve- 
ment, and  to  administer  its  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  our  sub- 
jects resident  therein.  In  their  pro- 
sperity will  be  our  strength ;  in  their 
contentment  our  security,  and  in 
their  gratitude  our  best  reward  :  And 
may  the  God  of  all  power  grant  to 
us,  and  to  those  in  authority  under 
us,  strength  to  carry  out  these  our 
wishes  for  the  good  of  our  people." 
Right  noble  sentiments  right  nobly 
uttered.  This,  then,  is  the  future  of 
India.  What  that  country  may  be- 
come if  strength  is  given  to  Christian 
men  to  carry  out  these  royal  aspira- 
tions, the  imagination  can  scarcely 
conjecture.  The  strength  that  is 
most  needed  at  the  outset  is  "  the 
strength  of  love."  "  Happy,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  are  they  who  have  not 
the  blood  of  kindred  to  avenge." 
We  feel,  when  we  counsel  forgive- 
ness— nay,  indeed,  compassion  for  our 
enemies — that  too  many  who  read 
these  pages  will  ask  us  if  we  have  the 
blood  of  kindred  to  avenge.  We 
know  that  it  is  very  hard  to  forgive 
those  who  have  dyed  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  our  kindred — nay,  in- 
deed, of  our  countrymen  and  our 
countrywomen,  and  the  little  ones 
of  whom  God's  kingdom  is  made — 
very  hard  to  love  the  comrades  and 
countrymen  of  those  who  have  done 
such  things  ;  we  know  that  it  needs 
such  strength  as  can  only  be  derived 
from  above.  But  there  can  be  no 
happy  future  for  India  if  Victoria's 
noble  message  of  peace  does  not  find 
an  echo  in  every  English  heart.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  were  filled  with 
apprehension  lest  a  common  feeling 
of  unextinguishable  hatred  should 
take  possession  of  the  white  man's 
breast,  and  every  dark  face  be  regard- 
ed for  ever  as  the  face  of  a  foe.  We 
hope — we  believe  indeed — that  this 
animosity  (only  rightly,  perhaps,  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated  on 
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the  spot)  is  now  dying  out.  It  may 
be  long  before  the  old  feeling  of  con- 
fidence is  restored.  Confidence,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  "a  plant  of 
slow  growth."  Very  slow  its  revival 
when  it  has  once  been  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  But,  with  God's  help,  forgive- 
ness may  come  quickly — and  with 
forgiveness,  compassion.  We  may 
think  profitably  whether  we  have 
done  all  that  we  might  have  done  to 
dispose  the  hearts  of  the  natives  of 
India  towards  us — whether  we  have 
in  all  respects  treated  them  as  men 
and  brethren,  and  fairly  entitled  our- 
selves to  their  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion. We  must  look  humbly  at  the 
past  —  hopefully  into  the  future  ; 
turning  the  terrible  lessons  of  the 
last  two  years  to  profitable  account. 
If  individual  men  will  not  now  look, 
in  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  forbear- 
ance, at  their  responsibilities,  Par- 
liament will  have  legislated  in  vain — 
the  Queen  will  have  proclaimed  in 
vain — the  new  Imperial  Government 
will  labour  in  vain.  Truly  was  it 
said  the  other  day  by  Lord  Stanley 
at  Add iscombe,  that  our  rule  in  India 
depends  more  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  few  Europeans 
who  constitute  the  dominant  race 
there,  than  on  anything  in  the  world 
beside.  If  in  that  personal  cha- 
racter, hatred  and  pride— not  love 
and  reverence — are  principal  ingre- 
dients, alas  for  the  reign  of  Victoria 
Beatrix  !  The  people  of  India  are  not 
fiends,  or  wild  beasts,  or  men  devoid 
of  noble  feelings  and  generous  emo- 
tions. Even  these  recent  miserable 
events,  which  have  filled  so  many 
homes  with  mourning,  have  promi- 
nently elicited  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Indian  races,  and  the  good  deeds 
of  which  they  are  capable.  They 
who  have  risen  against  us  are  but 
the  few ;  they  who  have  disgraced 
their  manhood  by  foul  deeds  are  very 
few.  They  have  been  signally  chas- 
tised— fearfully  punished.  Already 
the  white  man  has  had  his  revenge. 
Let  us  think  no  more,  then,  of  that 
part  of  the  story,  but  with  one  great 
hymn  of  forgiveness  inaugurate  the 
new  era — "  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est ;  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  to- 
wards men." 
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No  one  of  Mr  Carlyle's  disciples, 
we  should  think,  ever  became  a 
Carlylist  at  once.  The  singularity 
of  style  at  first  puzzles  or  repels — 
the  persevering  reader  then  finds 
some  suggestive  idea  which  leads 
him  on — till  finally  the  obscurity 
clears  up,  the  images  and  ideas 
shine  through,  and,  in  the  natural 
revulsion  of  opinion  which  ensues, 
what  was  at  first  distasteful  grows 
to  be  admirable,  and  the  dubious 
student,  no  longer  perplexed  by  the 
cipher  of  which  he  natters  himself 
he  has  discovered  the  key,  becomes 
the  uncompromising  champion. 

But  a  great  number  of  readers 
turn  back  on  the  threshold,  repelled 
by  the  startling  aspect  of  that  sin- 
gular phraseology.  To  them  he  is 
merely  affected  and  obscure — even  if 
thejfnave  gone  far  enough  to  disen- 
tangle a  leading  idea,  they  perhaps 
recognise  it  as>  a  truism  in  masque- 
rade, and  set  him  down  as  a  char- 
latan. His  writing  appears  to  them 
to  be  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  says,  "  prib- 
bles  and  prabbles — it  is  affectations." 

Between  these  two  classes,  the 
knights  who  see  only  the  golden  side 
of  the  shield,  and  the  knights  oppo- 
site who  are  blind  to  all  but  the  brass, 
we  should  like  to  strike  some  sort  of 
balance  of  opinion,  and  find  between 
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the  oscillations  a  firm  stand-point, 
from  whence  to  survey  the  History  of 
Frederick — a  History  marked  in  its 
outward  aspect  by  all  the  strongest 
peculiarities  of  the  writer. 

At  the  root  of  all  Carlyle's  works 
lies  a  main  idea  in  a  particular  aspect. 
The  idea,  he  tells  us,  he  derived  from 
the  transcendental  philosophy,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Fichte  :  it  is  this — 

"  That  all  things  which  we  see  or  work 
with  in  this  earth,  especially  we  our- 
selves and  all  persons,  are  as  a  kind  of 
vesture  or  sensuous  Appearance  :  that 
under  all  these  lies,  as  the  essence  of 
them,  what  he  calls  the  '  Divine  Idea  of 
the  World ;'  this  is  the  Reality  which  liea 
at  the  bottom  of  all  Appearance.  To  the 
mass  of  men  no  such  Divine  Idea  is  recog- 
nisable in  the  world ;  they  live  merely, 
says  Fichte,  among  the  superficialities, 
practicalities,  and  shows  of  the  world, 
not  dreaming  that  there  is  anything 
divine  under  them." — Hero  Worship. 

As  the  idea  of  music  may  exist 
independent  of  sound,  yet,  to  be  com- 
municable, demands  some  voice  or 
instrument,  so  all  earthly  things 
are  as  the  tones  of  music,  or  under 
another  figure,  Vestures,  making 
manifest  to  our  faculties  the  under- 
lying idea.  So  what  we  call  rationally 
Society,  is  to  the  transcendentalist 
the  embodied  idea  of  a  communion 
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of  spirits  upon  earth.  This  idea  of 
society  is  a  complex  one  ;  two  of  its 
principal  components  are  KeKgion 
and  Polity— and  of  these  and  their 
different  vestures  or  manifestations 
in  Church  and  State,  our  English 
transcendentalist  principally  treats. 

This  being  the  root  idea,  we  have 
said  it  always  presents"  itself  to  him 
in  a  particular  aspect,  which  he  has 
expounded  in  his  Sartor  Resartus. 
It  appears  to  him  that  the  last  suit 
of  clothes  with  which  the  world  was 
invested,  is  worn  out.  In  Church 
and  State,  and  all  Society,  he  sees 
only  looped  and  windowed  ragged- 
ness.  All  the  institutions  in  which 
the  moral  necessities  of  man  are  em- 
bodied, are  in  decay  and  ruin — even 
as  the  world's  former  wardrobes  of 
paganism,  and  monkery,  and  chivalry, 
exist  only  in  museums.  The  world 
is  out  at  elbows,  and  the  time  is  out 
of  joint ;  and  Mr  Carlyle,  not  without 
sad  appreciation  of  the  cursed  spite 
which  dwells  in  the  circumstance, 
believes  that  he  was  born  to  set  it 
right. 

He  tells  us  himself  that  the  main 
thing  to  inquire  about  in  every  man, 
is  the  significance  which  the  idea  of 
the  world  bears  for  him.  Now  we 
see  that  the  idea  with  which  Mr 
Carlyle's  earthly  habitation  impresses 
him,  is  a  very  melancholy  one — every- 
where dust,  rags,  shabbiness,  mildew, 
and  cobwebs  inhabited  by  monstrous 
spiders.  The  most  cheerful  nature 
once  fully  possessed  with  this  imagin- 
ation, and  habituated  to  look  on  this 
scene  of  moral  desolation,  must  inevi- 
tably catch  a  sympathetically  mourn- 
ful, if  not  dreary  hue  :  the  brightest 
lake  overhung  by  such  a  sky  must  be 
dark  and  dismal.  Hence  the  pic- 
ture conveyed  to  the  reader,  with 
more  or  less  of  a  kind  of  forcible 
vagueness  in  all  his  works,  is  that  of 
—This  Planet  in  Tatters  and  Mr 
Carlyle  weeping  over  it.  Such  a 
doctrine,  "  Woe  to  thee,  0  Planet ! " 
can,  if  conveyed  in  a  prophetic  tone, 
appear  only  as  a  Jeremiad. 

But  there  is  still,  we  learn,  a  hope 
for  the  world  in  its  mendicancy. 
It  may  yet  be  extricated  from  Rag 
Fair  and  Holywell  Street,  and  be- 
come presentable  in  the  best  society. 
Tailors  capable  of  taking  its  measure 
and  fitting  it  with  comfortable  and 
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convenient  vestments  have  existed 
ere  now,  and  may  appear  again. 
The  great  thing  will  be  to  know 
these  master-tailors  when  we  see 
them,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
mere  pretentious  snips.  Therefore 
Mr  Carlyle,  after  the  exposition  of 
his  Clothes-(or  rather  old  clo')-Philo- 
sophy,  publishes  his  idea  of  who 
these  people  were  in  time  past,  so 
that  in  selecting  our  tailors  here- 
after we  may  be  able  to  discriminate 
Stultz  from  Moses  and  Son. 

In  another  book  his  idea  lay  still 
in  the  same  direction.  He  resolved 
to  show  us  a  better  state  of  things 
in  vivid  contrast  with  their  present 
aspect— the  difference  between  the 
world  in  a  new  suit  made  to  order, 
and  an  old  threadbare  one  which  it 
has  outgrown  ;  and  taking  for  his 
text  an  ancient  chronicle  then  re- 
cently discovered,  he  preached  thereon 
in  illustration  of  his  former  doctrine. 

In  his  French  Revolution  he  showed 
us  how  the  world,  with  hideous  ruin 
and  combustion,  had  in  late  times 
set  about  burning  some  of  its  rags, 
and  in  so  doing  had  nearly  set  the 
planet  on  fire  —  a  measure  leading 
on  the  spot  to  sans-culottism  and 
great  sacrifice  of  decency — and  to  sub- 
sequent attempts  to  cover  its  naked- 
ness with  meagre  classical  draperies, 
imperial  liveries,  and  such  integu- 
ments, in  fact,  as  came  to  hand. 
And  as  there  still  remained  to  apply 
his  doctrines  to  the  actual  existing 
facts  and  conditions  of  life  in  Eng- 
land, so,  in  a  series  of  pamphlets, 
called  in  allusion  to  the  period  of 
decadence  they  were  discussing, 
"  Latter-Day,"  he  mourned  like  a 
prophetic  Gibbon  over  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  Britain. 

There  is  this  great  disadvantage 
in  setting  up  for  a  prophet  and 
denouncer,  that  it  forbids  any  mea- 
sure, qualification,  or  moderation  of 
utterance.  A  prophecy  with  a  paren- 
thesis —  a  denunciation  hampered 
with  a  saving  clause — would  be  anti- 
climaxes as  absurd  (odds,  pistols  and 
triggers!)  as  Bob  Acres's  pedantic 
swearing,  and  ineffectual  as  a  fiery 
warrior  with  a  wooden  leg.  So  that 
if  those  who  expect  in  an  historian 
the  judicial  calmness,  and  the  discri- 
mination and  balance  impartial,  or, 
at  any  rate,  seemingly  impartial,  to 
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which  model  historians  have  accus- 
tomed them,  miss  these  attributes  in 
Mr  Carlyle,  and  are  not  content  to 
find  instead  the  novel  historical  fa- 
culty of  announcing  an  opinion  or 
delineating  a  character  finally  and 
dogmatically,  in  accordance  with 
some  hidden  or  capricious  standard, 
they  will  know  how  to  account  for 
their  disappointment. 

But  we  are  very  far  from  pretend- 
ing (as  we  shall  presently  show)  that 
there  are  not  merits  in  Carlyle  to 
balance  these  faults.  And  yet  his 
very  merits  render  his  popularity  to 
us  unaccountable.  He  is  the  very 
man,  we  should  have  said,  who,  in 
finding  fit  audience,  would  find  it  also 
few.  The  success  of  a  popular 
favourite  is  generally  intelligible. 
The  large-hearted  sentimentalist  who 
shampoos  our  sympathies,  and  the 
satirical  detective  who  titillates  our 
antipathies,  both  appeal  to  extensive 
sections  of  the  community,  for  many 
love  to  snivel,  and  many  to  sneer. 
That  comprehensive  class  of  readers 
whose  hearts  are  neither  very  good 
nor  very  bad,  delights  in  the  exercise 
of  the  cheap  benevolence  and  the 
harmless  censoriousness  which  con- 
sist in  weeping  over  imaginary  vir- 
tue in  distress  with  the  one,  and 
contemning  fictitious  baseness  with 
the  other.  To  laugh  with  the  genial 
spirit  who  sheds  a  rich  light  of 
humour  over  the  world,  gilding  even 
its  squalor — to  be  absorbed  in  the 
succession  of  splendid  pictures  of  the 
past,  which  some  great  artist,  whether 
as  novelist  or  historian,  reveals — to 
surrender  ourselves  to  the  musical 
spells  of  a  poet,  are  confessions  of 
sympathy,  which  to  most  men  are 
involuntary,  and  he  who  demurs  had 
better  for  his  own  sake  be  silent. 
But  the  class  of  writers  called  of 
late  Thinkers— those  who  do  not  take 
the  world  as  they  find  it,  and  make 
that  their  subject,  but  who  investigate 
its  hidden  moral  and  intellectual  ma- 
chinery— necessarily  address  a  smaller 
audience  because  they  appear  to  ex- 
clude all  whose  imagination  does  not 
preserve  a  certain  rare  equilibrium 
with  their  reason.  Therefore,  when 
we  are  told  that  Carlyle  is  a  Thinker, 
we  are  unprepared  to  find  him  a 
popular  favourite  even  before  we 
know  anything  further  about  him — 
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when  we  find  the  style  in  which  his 
thinking  is  done,  the  strangeness 
becomes  a  marvel ;  but  when  we  find 
(as  perhaps  we  may  in  the  History  of 
Frederick)  that  the  style  continues 
while  the  thinking  is  left  out,  the 
marvel  becomes  a  prodigy. 

We  have  indicated  the  links  which, 
as  appears  to  us,  unite  his  works  into 
a  series ;  but  it  will  be  desirable  for 
the  elucidation  of  some  of  his  doc- 
trines and  tenets,  to  take  a  more 
scrutinising  though  still  rapid  survey 
of  some  of  the  works  individually. 
And  first  Sartor  Resarlus,  which  no 
doubt  Mr  Carlyle  would  himself  in- 
dicate as  containing  the  germ  of  his 
expansive  and  efflorescent  (though 
we  dare  not  say  fruitful)  philosophy. 

Under  the  type  of  clothes  and  the 
various  aspects  they  have  given  and 
give  to  mankind,  he  teaches  how  the 
institutions  of  society,  without  which 
man  were  morally  naked  and  savage, 
and  which  are  strictly  speaking  acci- 
dents, may,  if  accepted  as  natural 
and  inevitable  conditions  of  being, 
instead  of  as  the  mere  outward  in- 
vestiture of  those  conditions,  render 
the  social  man  not  merely  a  partly 
artificial,  but  a  wholly  unnatural  ex- 
istence. He  teaches  also  that  these 
institutions,  being  only  the  product 
of  circumstances,  and  constructed  for 
the  convenience  of  particular  needs, 
may,  in  such  change  of  circumstances 
as  must  in  the  inevitable  progression 
of  human  affairs  occur,  cease  to  be  a 
shelter  and  defence,  becoming  irrele- 
vant, cumbrous,  and  eventually  even 
suffocating  as  a  suit  of  chain  armour 
at  Inkermann.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  is  bewildered  man  to 
do  ]  Keturn  to  "  the  Divine  Idea," 
says  Mr  Carlyle  —  place  himself 
again  in  relation  with  "  the  eternal 
facts"— push  aside  the  adventitious 
and  conventional  environments  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  what  lies 
below,  till  he  descries  some  means 
of  reconciling  the  necessities  of  man 
in  the  altered  time  with  the  possibi- 
lities which  the  time  offers.  If  this 
can  be  done  by  adapting  existing 
institutions  to  present  necessities,  so 
much  the  better ;  if  not,  then  at  any 
cost  man  must  not  live  in  the  per- 
petual falsehood  of  such  environ- 
ment, but  seek  deliverance  and  truth 
even  in  defiance  and  destruction. 
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Man,  says  the  transcendental  philo- 
sophy, is  a  spirit ;  but  a  spirit  ham- 
pered with  temporary  earthly  condi- 
tions, and  manifesting  itself  even  in 
its  communion  with  other  spirits 
only  through  earthly  faculties  to 
earthly  senses.  Who  would  guess 
Shakespeare  to  have  been  a  transcen- 
dental philosopher?  Yet  when  he 
tells  us  that 

"  The  cloud -capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  pal- 
aces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind  ;" 

and  when,  too,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep," 

he  expresses  the  spirit  of  that  philo- 
sophy. The  solemn  temples  (all  the 
outward  forms  which  the  spirit  of 
religion  takes) ;  the  gorgeous  palaces 
(dwelling-places  of  power  in  one  form 
or  another) ;  the  great  globe  itself,  or 
temporary  theatre,  wherein  the  spirits 
of  men  strut  out  their  little  lives  be- 
fore the  universe  with  Time  for  the 
scene-shifter,  are  circumstances  of 
pur  dream  under  which  the  dream- 
ing spirit  seeks  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  conditions  of  dreamland. 
These  will  dissolve — out  of  our  dream 
we  shall  each  and  all  suddenly  awake 
— and  our  awakening  may  be  anti- 
cipated from  two  points  of  view. 
Either  starting  awe-stricken  out  of 
existence  we  shall  be  soothed  like 
frightened  children,  and  find  that 
life  was  all  a  vision  ending  with  the 
sleep  that  rounded  it;  or  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  been  enacting  as 
solemn  a  reality  as  the  universe  con- 
tains. Mr  Carlyle  holds  the  latter 
belief — not  as  mere  conviction  of 
reason,  but  as  ever-present  faith  in 
the  fact,  imbuing  his  life  and  opin- 
ions :  hence  he  is  an  eminently  ear- 
nest man,  and  to  this  earnestness 
may  be  traced  at  once  the  best  and 
the  worst  qualities  of  his  writings. 
For  to  stand  in  such  close  relation  to 
the  actualities  of  life  as  to  be  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
let  them  sit  so  easily  as  to  detect 
always  under  them  the  abstract  idea 
they  embody,  is  a  task  almost  too 
hard  for  the  very  highest  mind ;  and 
accordingly,  whatever  we  may  think 
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of  Mr  Carlyle  in  the  capacity  of 
spirit,  theorist,  or  thinker,  we  shall 
find  him  but  a  slipshod  reformer  or 

grojector.     Where  a  truth  is  to  be 
etected  or  an  error  exposed,  who 
more  acute  ?  but  when  you  look  for 
remedy  or  reconstruction,  you  find 
either  silence  or  fantasy. 

Not  choosing  for  some  reason  or 
other  to  bring  these  doctrines  before 
the  world  absolutely  in  person,  he  as- 
sumes a  thin  and  odd  disguise.  He 
makes  a  kind  of  pretence,  intention- 
ally transparent,  of  having  received 
a  volume  from  a  German  friend  with 
the  peculiar  name  of  Diogenes  Teu- 
felsdrockh,  whose  intervention  was 
held  necessary,  we  imagine,  partly 
to  break  the  rude  shock  of  such  no- 
vel opinions  against  an  unsuspecting 
and  unprepared  public— and  partly 
to  exemplify,  under  the  German  do- 
mino, the  kind  of  life  and  experience 
which  might  lead  a  certain  order  of 
mind  to  originate  such  opinions,  and 
follow  them  out  in  their,  perhaps 
desperately  subversive,  consequences. 
Teufelsdrockh  has  the  real  and  fan- 
ciful so  mixed  as  to  constitute  the 
grotesque — the  real  being  founded, 
we  suppose,  in  part  at  least,  on  Mr 
Carlyle's  own  experiences— the  fan- 
ciful apparently  assumed  partly  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  an  odd  humour, 
partly  from  a  desire  to  invest  the 
whole  work  by  means  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure  with  a  certain  unreality, 
thus  leaving  adverse  criticism  to 
fight  the  air. 

Built,  then,  on  a  basis  of  truth, 
and  treated  thus  grotesquely,  the 
incidents  of  Teufelsdrockh's  life  are 
so  fashioned  as  to  favour  the  growth 
of  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  and 
expounding  his  Clothes-Philosophy, 
which  strips  things  of  their  time- 
wrought  vestures,  and  looks  always 
at  the  truth  naked  as  it  was  born. 
His  infancy  is  such  as  to  teach  him 
submission  and  meditation.  Then 
follows  an  omnivorous  boyhood, 
vigorously  digesting  what  knowledge 
it  devoured.  So  far,  we  have  merely 
the  substratum  of  a  patient  philoso- 
phic spirit;  but  now  circumstances 
begin  to  decide  its  direction.  He 
receives  an  academic  education,  me- 
chanical and  profitless  because  appeal- 
ing to  no  higher  faculty  than  memory. 
Then  comes  Rationalism,  not  merely 
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as  opposed  to  mysticism,  but  to  all 
Idealism,  picked  up,  he  says,  along 
with  his  University  studies  of  meta- 
physics, etymology,  and  natural 
science,  which  brings  him  at  last  to 
see  in  the  Universe  only  a  machine. 
While  in  this  phase  of  his  spiritual 
career  he  is  trying  to  begin  the 
world,  but  finds  no  opening  for  him 
in  life,  no  peg  on  which  to  hang  his 
capacity  of  thought  and  work, 
although  the  capacity  is  already  re- 
cognised. 

"  By  degrees,  those  same  established 
men,  once  partially  inclined  to  patro- 
nise him,  seem  to  withdraw  their  coun- 
tenance, and  give  him  up  as  'a  man  of 
genius,'  against  which  procedure  he,  in 
these  Papers,  loudly  protests.  '  As  if,' 
says  he,  '  the  higher  did  not  presuppose 
the  lower ;  as  if  he  who  can  fly  into 
heaven,  could  not  also  walk  post  if  he 
resolved  on  it!  But  the  world  is  an  old 
woman,  and  mistakes  any  gilt  farthing 
for  a  gold  coin  ;  whereby  being  often 
cheated,  she  will  thenceforth  trust 
nothing  but  the  common  copper.' " — 
(Sartor,  p.  76.) 

This  time  is  a  time  of  real  misery, 
and  discontent  is  fast  turning  to  re- 
volt. He  has  tried  to  form  friend- 
ships and  failed — this  machine  of  the 
universe  is  to  him  not  merely  a  dull 
and  unproductive,  but  a  hostile  and 
inexorable  machine — all  within  and 
without  is  barren  and  dreary,  till  a 
new  epoch  dawns  and  brings  into 
play  his  poetic  faculty. 

"In  every  well-conditioned  strip- 
ling," says  teufelsdrockh,  "  as  I  con- 
jecture, there  already  blooms  a 
certain  prospective  Paradise,  cheered 
by  some  fairest  Eve  ;  nor,  in  the 
stately  vistas,  and  flowerage,  and 
foliage  of  that  Garden,  is  a  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  beautiful  and  awful  in 
the  midst  thereof,  wanting.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  whole  is  but  the 
lovelier,  if  Cherubim  and  a  Flaming 
Sword  divide  it  from  all  footsteps  of 
men  ;  and  grant  him,  the  imaginative 
stripling,  only  the  view,  not  the 
entrance." 

He  is  in  love— but  here  too  is  fresh 
suffering  for  poor  Teufelsdrockh — the 
flaming  sword  interposes  between 
him  and  his  wish.  Having  given 
his  heart  with  such  lavish  outpouring 
as  only  the  poet-philosopher  can, 
disappointment  suddenly  congeals  it, 


and  that  fountain  of  feeling  is  closed 
for  ever.  To  escape  from  memory 
and  himself,  he  roams  over  the  earth, 
"  flying  with  Hunger  always  parallel 
to  him,  and  a  whole  infernal  chase  in 
his  rear  ;  so  that  the  countenance  of 
Hunger  is  comparatively  a  friend's." 

Here,  then,  we  have  Teufelsdrockh 
in  that  Valley  of  the  Shadow  which 
Goethe  entered  in  company  with 
Werter  and  passed  through,  but 
from  which  Byron  never  emerged. 
The  time  had  come  when,  finding 
nowhere  any  sympathy,  his  glance 
which  had  been  so  eagerly  directed 
on  the  faces  of  his  kind  and  on  the 
world,  seeking  occupation  for  his 
capabilities  of  heart  and  mind,  turned 
inward  on  himself,  and  saw  only 
powers  wasted,  charities  soured,  and 
all  existence  marred.  At  such  sea- 
sons the  spirit,  believing  itself  de- 
frauded of  its  rightful  enjoyments, 
snatches  in  greedy  discontent  at 
whatever  unsatisfying  solacements 
offer,  and  thanklessly  swallows  them. 
This  is  the  time  of  revengeful  opposi- 
tion to  a  world  so  ungenerous,  condi- 
tions of  life  so  insoluble — the  time  of 
doubt  and  malignant  questioning. 
Thus  we  see  Teufelsdrockh  landed  in 
that  barren  region  where  the  only 
truth  discoverable  for  him  seems  to 
be  that  whatever  is  is  wrong. 

Fortunately  Teufelsdrockh,  we  are 
told,  "  consumed  his  own  choler,  as 
some  chimneys  consume  their  own 
smoke,"  without  troubling  the  world 
with  his  wrath.  His  unrest  vented 
itself  in  nothing  worse  than  loco- 
motion. Nature,  in  her  various 
aspects,  soothed  his  spirit  into  har- 
mony. He  begins  to  perceive  that 
there  is  a  higher  object  than  to 
be  happy — that  he  can  do  with- 
out happiness — and,  with  sudden 
strength,  he  resolves  to  defy  suffer- 
ing, and  conquer  it,  let  it  do  its 
worst.  From  the  solid  footing  of 
this  resolution  he  comes  struggling 
out  of  the  depths  of  denial  into  the 
elevated  region  of  calm  sympathetic 
philosophy,  and  in  this  state  pursues 
to  different  purpose  the  speculations 
which  the  old  period  of  doubt  and 
discontent  had  suggested.  Hence- 
forth he  is  sorrow-proof;  "malice 
domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing  can 
touch  him  further,"  and  looks  on 
man  and  the  world  with  the  mani- 
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fold  insight  which  he  has  been  at 
different  stages  of  his  existence  ac- 
quiring ;  the  patient  thoughtfulness 
and  wonder  of  childhood — the  indus- 
trial energy  of  boyhood— the  reason- 
ing powers  and  questioning  spirit 
developed  in  youth — the  sympathy 
of  friendship  and  the  poetry  of  love, 
both  awakened  in  manhood  though 
unsatisfied — these  are  the  windows 
through  which  he  surveys  life  from 
the  storm-proof  mansion  he  has  built 
for  his  soul.  Who  knows  but  that 
Byron's  chafing  spirit  might  also,  had 
he  lived  longer,  have  chafed  itself 
into  such  noble  issue  1 

Here  we  have  Teufelsdrockh  at 
last  fully  equipped  and  accounted 
for.  He  has  all  this  time  been  cast- 
ing the  outward  semblances  of  the 
world  into  his  crucible,  and  at  length 
they  evaporate  in  the  continual  heat 
of  his  imagination,  till  nothing  is 
left  except  the  indestructible  root-idea 
of  existence.  Face  to  face  with  this 
residuum  we  might  at  last,  after  all 
this  preparation,  expect  some  profit- 
able result.  But  we  regret  to  say 
that  Herr  Teufelsdrockh,  with  his 
elaborate  biography  and  spiritual 
career,  has  been  called  into  exist- 
ence to  no  great  ultimate  purpose. 
He  does  not  seem  to  know  what  this 
residuum  is,  nor  anything  about  it, 
except  that  it  is  wondrous,  and  what 
he  would  call  "unspeakable,"  neither 
of  which  phrases  affords  particular 
satisfaction  to  the  inquiring  reader. 
"  Can  it  be  hidden  from  the  editor," 
he  says,  with  some  glimpse  of  this, 
"that  many  a  British  reader  sits 
reading,  quite  bewildered  in  head, 
and  afflicted  rather  than  instructed  by 
the  present  work?  Yes,  long  ago  has 
many  a  British  reader  been,  as  now, 
demanding  with  something  like  a 
snarl,  "Whereto  does  all  this  lead, 
or  what  use  is  in  it  T  The  answer 
is  somewhat  vague  and  disappoint- 
ing. To  be  told  that,  "  if  thou  seest 
and  feelest  that  thy  daily  life  is  girt 
with  wonder,  and  based  on  wonder, 
and  thy  very  blankets  and  breeches 
are  miracles — then  art  thou  profited 
beyond  money's  worth" — sounds  as 
much  like  the  facetiousness  of  a 
conjuror  as  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  ; 
and  when  further  informed  that, 
"perhaps  by  this  time  thou  art 
made  aware  that  all  Symbols  are 
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properly  clothes;  that  all  Forms, 
whereby  spirit  manifests  itself  to 
sense,  whether  outwardly  or  in  the 
imagination,  are  Clothes;  and  thus 
not  only  the  parchment  Magna 
Charta  which  a  tailor  was  nigh  cut- 
ting into  measures,  but  the  Pomp 
and  Authority  of  Law,  the  sacredness 
of  Majesty,  and  all  inferior  Worships 
(Worth-ships)  are  properly  a  Vesture 
and  Raiment ;  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  themselves  are  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  (for  the  Religious 
Idea)" — the  reader  will  still  think, 
perhaps,  that  for  such  a  result  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  invoke  the 
solemn  spectre  of  Teufelsdrockh. 

Though  a  metaphorical  style  shows 
great  richness  of  mind,  and  is  in  its 
effect  on  other  minds  highly  pro- 
ductive, yet  it  has,  especially  for  the 
exposition  of  a  creed  or  philosophy, 
its  disadvantages.  It  appears  to  us 
that  in  selecting  clothes  as  his  em- 
blem, Teufelsdrockh  has  started  with 
a  false  root-metaphor,  from  which 
his  sequence  cannot  but  diverge 
into  wider  error.  To  us  it  seems 
that  clothes  would  have  been  a  fitter 
emblem  for  the  manners  and  customs 
of  a  nation,  than  for  matters  so 
essential,  so  life-receiving,  and,  in 

freat  measure,  life-giving  as  its 
nstitutions,  which  are  to  be  no 
more  hastily  slipped  off  than  one's 
skin,  to  whose  functions,  indeed, 
theirs  are  analogous.  Some  percep- 
tion of  this  Teufelsdrockh  shows  in 
his  chapter  on  Organic  Filaments, 
where  it  appears  the  old  tissues  are 
being  gradually  renewed — Literature 
being,  we  are  told,  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  to  look  for  a  new 
G-ospel. 

That  Teufelsdrockh's  imputed 
cheerfulness  of  temperament  has 
not,  in  his  later  and  happier  cir- 
cumstances, tinged  in  the  least  his 
philosophy,  may  be  discovered  from 
the  following  extracts  from  some 
of  his  later  chapters  ;  first,  this 
from  the  chapter  on  Church-Clothes. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  our  era  of  the  World, 
those  same  Church-Clothes  have  gone 
sorrowfully'  out  -  at  -  elbows :  nay,  far 
worse,  many  of  them  have  become  mere 
hollow  Shapes,  or  Masks,  under  which 
no  living  Figure  or  Spirit  any  longer 
dwells ;  but  only  spiders  and  unclean 
beetles,  in  horrid  accumulation,  drive 
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their  trade  ;  and  the  mask  still  glares 
on  you  with  its  glass-eyes,  in  ghastly 
affectation  of  Life,  —  some  generation 
and  half  after  Religion  has  quite  with- 
drawn from  it,  and  in  unnoticed  nooks 
is  weaving  for  hei*self  new  Vestures, 
wherewith  to  reappear,  and  bless  us,  or 
our  sons  or  grandsons." 

And  these  are  his  general  conclu- 
sions. 

"  Putting  which  four  singular  Chap- 
ters together,  and  alongside  of  them 
numerous  hints,  and  even  direct  utter- 
ances, scattered  over  these  Writings  of 
his,  we  come  upon  the  startling  yet 
not  quite  unlooked-for  conclusion,  that 
Teufelsdrockh  is  one  of  those  who  con- 
sider Society,  properly  so  called,  to  be 
as  good  as  extinct ;  and  that  only  the 
gregarious  feelings,  and  old  inherited 
habitudes,  at  this  juncture,  hold  us  from 
Dispersion,  and  universal  national,  civil, 
domestic,  and  personal  war  !  He  says 
expressly  :  '  For  the  last  three  centuries, 
above  all  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  that  same  Pericardial  Nervous 
Tissue  (as  we  named  it)  of  Religion, 
where  lies  the  Life-essence  of  Society, 
has  been  smote-at  and  perforated,  need- 
fully and  needlessly  ;  till  now  it  is  quite 
rent  into  shreds  ;  and  Society,  long  pin- 
ing, diabetic,  consumptive,  can  be  re- 
garded as  defunct ;  for  those  spasmodic, 
galvanic  sprawlings  are  not  life  ;  neither 
indeed  will  they  endure,  galvanise  as 
you  may,  beyond  two  days. 

" '  Call  ye  that  a  Society,'  cries  he 
again,  '  where  there  is  no  longer  any 
Social  Idea  extant  ;  not  so  much  as  the 
Idea  of  a  common  Home,  but  only  of  a 
common  over-crowded  Lodging-house? 
Where  each,  isolated,  regardless  of  his 
neighbour,  turned  against  his  neighbour, 
clutches  what  he  can  get,  and  cries 
'  Mine  ! '  and  calls  it  Peace,  because,  in 
the  cut-purse  and  cut-throat  Scramble, 
no  steel  knives,  but  only  a  far  cunninger 
sort,  can  be  employed  ?  Where  Friend- 
ship, Communion,  has  become  an  incre- 
dible tradition  ;  and  your  holiest  Sacra- 
mental Supper  is  a  smoking  Tavern  Din- 
ner, with  Cook  for  Evangelist  ?  Where 
your  Priest  has  no  tongue  but  for  plate- 
licking  :  and  your  high  Guides  and  Gov- 
ernors cannot  guide  ;  but  on  all  hands 
hear  it  passionately  proclaimed  :  Laissez 
faire  ;  Leave  us  alone  of  your  guidance, 
such  light  is  darker  than  darkness ;  eat 
you  your  wages,  and  sleep  !* 

"  '  Thus,  too,'  continues  he,  '  does  an 
observant  eye  discern  everywhere  that 
saddest  spectacle  :  The  Poor  perishing, 
like  neglected,  foundered  Draught-Cattle, 
of  Hunger  and  Over- work;  the  Rich,  still 
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more  wretchedly,  of  Idleness,  Satiety, 
and  Over-growth.  The  Highest  in  rank, 
at  length,  without  honour  from  the 
Lowest ;  scarcely,  with  a  little  mouth- 
honour,  as  from  tavern-waiters  who  ex- 
pect to  put  it  in  the  bill.  Once-sacred 
Symbols  fluttering  as  empty  Pageants, 
whereof  men  grudge  even  the  expense ; 
a  World  becoming  dismantled  :  in  one 
word,  the  CHURCH  fallen  speechless, 
from  obesity  and  apoplexy ;  the  STATE 
shrunken  into  a  Pol  ice- Office,  straight- 
ened to  get  its  pay  ! '" v 

Certainly  this  is  not  pleasant ;  but 
the  question  is  not,  is  it  pleasant,  but 
is  it  true  1  And  is  it  ?  Is  all  Eng- 
land one  vast  dyspeptic  nightmare, 
where  the  agonising  struggle  may  at 
any  moment  end  in  apoplexy  and 
death  1  Or  is  the  gloom  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  seer  1  To  him  who  reads 
merely  for  vivid  imagery,  declama- 
tion, odd  denunciation,  and  pro- 
phetic wrath,  these  paragraphs  are 
very  grand  and  imposing.  But  for 
him  who  looks  up  from  the  volume 
and  sees  around  him  this  land  of 
England,  where  not  only  justice, 
liberty,  and  right,  are  secured,  so  far 
as  human  institutions  can  secure 
them  for  all,  but  where  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
such  comfort,  plenty,  and  enlightened 
enjoyment,  as  was  never  before  known, 
and  hardly  dreamt  of,  by  the  most  far- 
seeing  of  past  legislators  ;  where  for 
the  rich  not  to  practise  benevolence 
is  the  contemned  exception ;  and 
where,  for  the  most  part,  those  only 
who  can  afford  it,  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  vast  framework 
of  administration  which  shelters  from 
injustice  even  the  most  indigent  and 
friendless ; — to  such  a  reader,  Teu- 
felsdrockh's  eloquence  is  merely  a 
passionate  lament  that  England  is 
not  paradise,  nor  all  its  inhabitants 
sages  and  angels. 

In  adopting  this  clothes-idea  of  the 
Germans,  Carlyle  reminds  us  of  the 
prince  in  the  Arabian  tale  who  vault- 
ed without  due  instruction  on  the 
enchanted  horse.  He  turns  the  peg, 
Metaphor,  that  lies  close  to  his  hand 
before  the  saddle,  and  is  presently 
carried,  not  merely  off  the  earth,  but 
out  of  human  knowledge.  And  un- 
til he  shall  descry  and  avail  himself  of 
the  other  peg,  Fact,  lying  also  within 
reach  behind  the  ear,  he  will  continue 
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that  balloon-like  career,  the  course  of 
which  neither  aeronaut  nor  spectators 
can  control  or  predict. 

To  ordinary  readers,  these  few 
tracings  of  Sartor  Resartus,  or  Car- 
lyle's  Profession  of  Faith,  may  not 
be  unacceptable:  for  to  many  a 
clever  and  even  thoughtful  man  the 
book  will  at-  first  have  less  coherence 
and  clearness  than  the  Pilgrim 's  Pro- 
gress has  for  an  intelligent  heathen. 
We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  about 
the  peculiarities  of  style,  nor  of  the 
continuous  never-pausing  stream  of 
thought,  with  its  rich  freight  of  vivid 
imagery,  which  no  one  can  consider 
without  admiration  and  wonder.  Our 
business  lies  at  first  with  the  philo- 
sophy which  has  given  birth  to  all 
his  works  and  opinions,  which  seems 
to  us,  on  his  own  showing,  so  fruit- 
less of  result,  but  from  which  he 
augured  such  miraculous  benefits. 
In  his  essay  on  Novalis,  whom  we 
may  call  the  transcendent  transcend- 
entalist  —  for  he  seems  to  have  got 
into  an  eighth  heaven,  while  the  others 
are  still  in  the  seventh — and  which 
was  published  two  years  before  the 
Sartor,  he  tells  us  that  "  the  reader 
would  widely  err  who  supposed  that 
this  transcendental  system  of  meta- 
physics was  a  mere  intellectual  card- 
castle,  or  logical  hocus-pocus  con- 
trived from  sheer  idleness,  and  for 
sheer  idleness  without  any  bearing 
on  the  practical  interests  of  men. 
On  the  contrary,  however  false  or 
however  true,  it  is  the  most  serious 
in  its  purport  of  all  philosophies  pro- 
pounded in  these  latter  centuries ; 
has  been  taught  chiefly  by  men  of 
the  loftiest  and  most  earnest  charac- 
ter ;  and  does  bear  with  a  direct  and 
highly  comprehensive  influence  on 
the  most  vital  interests  of  men.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  views  it  opens 
in  regard  to  the  course  and  manage- 
ment of  what  is  called  Natural 
Science,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that 
its  effects,  for  Buch  as  adopt  it.  on 
Morals  and  Religion,  must  in  1!nese 
days  be  of  almost  boundless  import- 
ance. To  take  only  that  last  and 
seemingly  strangest  doctrine,  for  ex- 
ample, concerning  Time  and  Space, 
we  shall  find  that,  to  the  Kantist,  it 
yields  almost  immediately  a  remark- 
able result  of  this  sort.  If  Time  and 
Space  have  no  absolute  existence  out 
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of  our  minds,  it  removes  a  stumbling- 
block  from  the  very  threshold  of  our 
Theology  :  for  on  this  ground,  when 
we  say  that  the  Deity  is  omnipresent 
and  eternal— that  with  Him  it  is  a 
universal  Here  and  Now  —  we  say 
nothing  wonderful — nothing  but  that 
He  also  created  Time  and  Space- 
that  Time  and  Space  are  not  laws  of 
His  being,  but  only  of  ours." 

"We  shall  not  stop  to  discuss 
whether  the  transcendental  doctrines 
possess  the  magical  powers  which  Mr 
Carlyle  thus  ascribes  to  them.  As 
to  the  novelty  of  the  revelations 
about  Time  and  Space,  we  thought 
that  not  only  we,  but  persons  who 
existed  many  centuries  ago,  had 
heard  something  of  the  heavens 
being  destined  "  to  pass  away  like 
a  scroll,"  and  a  coming  proclamation 
"  that  time  shall  be  no  more,"  which 
we  thought,  not  unnaturally,  had  re- 
ference to  the  fleeting  and  evanescent 
nature  of  those  circumstances  of  our 
existence.  Whether  the  habit  of  re- 
garding the  world  and  its  institutions 
as  semblances  must  lead  infallibly  to 
a  new  and  beneficial  state  of  things, 
or  whether  things  would  not  run 
their  course  in  the  absence  of  the 
doctrine  —  whether  transcendental 
bees  would  make  truer  hexagons  or 
higher-flavoured  honey  for  knowing 
that  their  queen,  unless  a  genuine 
great  or  Heroine  Bee,  with  a  proper 
sense  of  the  divine  significance  of 
saccharine  and  farina,  would  be  a 
sham  and  ineptitude  ;  or  whether 
the  bees  at  a  busy  season  might  not 
take  the  mystical  insect  who  pro- 
pounded the  idea  for  a  drone,  put 
him  to  death  with  many  stings,  and 
bury  him  and  his  doctrine  decently 
out  of  the  way  —  are  speculations 
which  we  will  not  here  enter  upon, 
our  business  being  not  so  much  with 
the  doctrines  as  the  use  he  makes  of 
them.  We  will  rather  see  how  he 
enforces  his  ideas  in  subsequent 
works. 

The  world's  affairs,  he  says,  are  to 
be  retrieved  through  its  heroes^— and 
these  he  defines  to  be  men  who  habi- 
tually rest  their  thoughts  and  acts  on 
the  eternal  truths,  not  the  evanescent 
appearances  of  things.  Still  that 
does  not  bring  us  much  nearer  to 
those  eminent  persons;  and  there- 
fore he  tells  us  in  his  Lectures  on 
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Hero- Worship,  how  those  whom  he 
holds  to  be  heroes  have,  at  different 
periods  of  the  world's  traditions  or 
history,  been  made  manifest.  In  the 
pre-historic  times  the  hero  became  a 
divinity;  mankind  could  see  his 
virtues  with  undimmed  sense,  and 
the  truths  he  uttered  in  word  or  deed 
seemed  of  divine  origin,  so  that  in 
a  few  generations  their  admiration 
grew  into  worship.  Next,  when  the 
world  was  too  advanced  for  this,  he 
was  still  received,  if  not  as  a  divinity, 
yet  as  a  divinely  inspired  man  ;  and 
Mahomet  was,  and  is,  to  the  believ- 
ing Moslem,  the  prophet  of  God.  But 
at  last  all  credit  in  divine  inspira- 
tion vanished;  the  world  would  no 
longer  believe  that  a  man,  however 
wise,  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  higher 
power.  When  they  talked  of  inspir- 
ation it  was  in  a  different  sense ;  and 
they  called  the  utterer  of  melodious 
wisdom,  such  as  Dante  and  Shake- 
speare, a  poet.  Luther  and  Knox, 
who  battled  against  tyrannical  minis- 
ters of  a  superstitious  creed,  are  the 
types  of  the  Hero-Priest.  But  now 
a  new  influence  was  beginning  to 
assert  itself  in  the  world.  Ideas 
uttered  in  achievement,  in  prophecy, 
in  song,  in  revolt  against  gigantic 
wrong,  had  each  had  their  day,  and 
literature  through  innumerable  chan- 
nels crept  over  the  scene.  As  exam- 
ples of  those  who  used  literary  power 
for  true  lasting  and  important  ends, 
we  have  Rousseau,  Johnson,  Burns 
(though  why,  unless  to  make  the 
theory  fit,  the  latter  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  category  of  poets  and  put 
here,  we  cannot  imagine),  with  a  re- 
gret, from  the  lecturer,  that  his  audi- 
ence were  not  prepared  to  appreciate 
a  still  greater  literary  hero  in  Goethe. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  hero  in  his  com- 
manding phase  as  absolute  ruler  of 
men.  This  is  his  rightful  heritage ;  and 
for  the  situation  none  but  Transcen- 
dentalists  need  apply.  Our  choice, 
therefore,  is  exceedingly  limited — 
almost  unique. 

We  will  just  pause  here  to  note  one 
of  the  little  discrepancies  which  men 
of  vivid  imagination,  with  theories 
to  get  fitted,  are  apt  to  fall  into. 
Mahomet,  Mr  Carlyle  tells  us,  was  a 
true  prophet ;  the  proof  of  which  is 
that  his  word  has  endured  so  long. 
"  Are  we  to  suppose,"  he  asks,  "  that 
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it  was  a  miserable  piece  of  spiritual 
legerdemain,  this  which  so  many 
creatures  of  the  Almighty  have  lived 
by  and  died  by  1  I  will  believe  most 
things  sooner  than  that.  One  would 
be  entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of 
this  world  at  all,  if  quackery  so  grew 
and  were  sanctioned  here." 

But  in  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlet 
on  Jesuitism  we  find  it  written  that 
"  for  some  two  centuries  the  genius 
of  mankind  has  been  dominated  by 
the  gospel  of  Ignatius,  perhaps  the 
strangest,  and  certainly  among  the 
fatallest  ever  preached  hitherto  un- 
der the  sun  .  .  .  '  a  doctrine  of 
devils ! ' " 

Shall  we  give  up  Mahomet  and 
despair  of  the  world,  or  shall  Igna- 
tius be  a  true  prophet  1 

However,  to  resume.  He  has  told 
us  of  many  heroes  in  time  past, 
but  he  wishes  us  now  to  have  a 
picture  of  a  time  of  such  virtue 
in  England,  that  a  hero  was  not  only 
recognised,  but  nominated  and  elect- 
ed to  his  rightful  eminence.  Com- 
menting on  the  old  chronicle  of 
Jocelin,  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of 
St  Edmundsbury  in  Henry  II.'s  time, 
he  gives  us  a  most  interesting, 
graphic,  and  life-like  glimpse  of  that 
far  time,  which  he  takes  occasion  to 
contrast  with  this  miserable  present. 
But  .though  as  a  commentary  it  is 
excellent,  yet  the  inference  he  draws, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  the  book 
was  written,  is  altogether  false.  He 
shows  us  how  the  useless  old  abbot 
of  St  Edmundsbury  died,  and  the 
brotherhood  got  from  the  great 
Plantagenet  a  conge  d'elire  to  choose 
a  new  one.  This  they  accordingly 
effected,  and  in  spite  of  influence  and 
intrigue  elected  a  humble  and  ob- 
scure brother  Samson,  who  in  his 
strange  high  office  proved  himself  a 
veritable  hero. 

Yet  why,  as  Mr  Carlyle  indus- 
triously infers,  should  this  be  impos- 
sible now  ?  Set  any  limited  public 
body  to  choose  a  real  governor 
whose  will  should  be  indisputable, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  done  as 
honestly  now  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets  ?  Samson's  predecessor 
Hugo  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  veraciously  chosen.  Or  set 
those  men  who  have  elected  their 
abbot  out  of  a  brotherhood  where 
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everybody  knows  everybody,  to  elect, 
as  Mr  Carlyle  would  wish,  a  king 
out  of  a  nation,  and  how  different  a 
task  will  they  find  it !  Where  shall 
they  look  ?  Among  all  the  hearsays, 
which  shall  they  believe  ?  Amid  the 
work  done  that  they  know  of,  how 
shall  they  recognise  the  real  doer? 
First  catch  your  hero  !  One  might 
imagine,  from  Mr  Carlyle's  talk 
about  heroes  and  how  blind  we  are 
to  them,  that  those  distinguished  in- 
dividuals walked  about  with  tickets 
on  their  backs  which  nobody  would 
read — that  you  had  nothing  to  do, 
politically  speaking,  but  rush  into  a 
crowd,  pick  out  the  first  man  labelled 
"Hero"  in  transcendental  charac- 
ters, and  fall  down  and  worship  him ; 
and  that  this  proceeding  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  extension 
of  franchise,  or  any  franchise  at  all ; 
destroy  schism  in  the  church;  dis- 
pense with  the  poor-laws;  blot  out 
the  ballot  question,  and  change  the 
functions  of  Parliament. 

If  a  whole  kingdom  should  be  in 
such  a  state  that  the  national  voice 
or  its  delegates  could  unerringly  de- 
tect the  true  king  or  ablest  man, 
what  need  of  king  at  all  ?  Here  al- 
ready is  the  most  perfect  of  commu- 
nities —  self-governing,  self-develop- 
ing ;  and  if  any  one  be  invested  with 
authority  more  than  the  others,  it  is 
only  as  a  kind  of  stoker,  or,  at  most, 
engine-driver,  to  look  out  ahead,  see 
that  the  wheels  are  greased,  and  gov- 
ern the  stops  of  the  perfect  self-act- 
ing machine.  But,  supposing  this 
national  condition  impossible,  where 
is  the  Constituency  to  come  from  1 
If  the  ablest  man  is  to  be  elected 
by  an  assembly  of  able  men,  who  is 
to  elect  the  able  men?  Or  if,  by 
some  happy  concurrence  of  chances, 
they  are  all  got  together,  and  we 
have  an  assembly,  say  of  Abbot  Sam- 
sons, how  shall  we  be  sure  that  they 
will  all  agree  in  choosing  the  right 
Plantagenet,  Willelmus  Conquestor, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  other  Carlyle- 
right-divine-absolute  sovereign  ? 

If  Carlyle's  visions  were  realised, 
everything  must  come  right ;  for  with 
him  veracity  means-  infallibility.  It 
is  not  merely  that  a  man  shall  wish 
to  see  and  do  the  right,  as  many  do 
now,  whom  therefore  we  call  right- 
minded,  or,  in  Carlylese,  "  veracious  " 
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men,  but  with  the  wish  they  must 
also  by  some  mysterious  process  ac- 
quire the  power,  else  they  are  Dead- 
sea  apes,  accursed,  <fcc.  And  if  the 
majority  in  England  or  elsewhere  do 
acquire  such  a  power,  what  Willel- 
mus Conquestor,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
or  Abbot  Samson,  is  worthy  to  go- 
vern such  a  nation — indeed,  what 
governing  does  such  a  nation  re- 
quire1? It  is  no  new  opinion,  no 
revelation  by  Mr  Carlyle,  that  an 
absolute  monarchy  might  be  the  best 
government,  if  you  could  get  the 
right  Absolute-monarch.  The  idea 
has  occurred  to  other  philosophers, 
and  other  men  not  philosophers ;  but 
they  have  generally  also  inquired  of 
themselves  by  what  process  is  he  to 
be  got  1 — in  the  solution  of  which  (the 
main  and  only  question)  Thomas 
affords  no  light  whatever,  or  only 
such  effulgence  as  dwells  in  sighs, 
tears,  denunciation,  and  lamentation, 
amid  which  the  only  thing  clear  is, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Hero-King  be- 
comes possible,  he  will  no  longer  be 
wanted. 

In  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  he 
measured,  by  his  standard  of  the 
"  Divine  Idea,"  all  the  prominent 
political  questions  of  the  day  —  to 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  its 
functions,  it  is  frequently  as  inappli- 
cable as  a  series  of  solar  observa- 
tions would  be  to  assist  a  man  in 
finding  his  way  about  London.  After 
one  of  his  customary  lampoons  upon 
this  unfortunate  present  time,  he 
takes  occasion,  in  his  strictures  on 
"  Downing  Street,"  to  quote  his  old 
friend  William  the  Conqueror  as  an 
example  of  how  work  should  be  done. 
It  seems  his  secretaries  produced  in 
four  years  the  "Doomsday  Book," 
"not  wasting  themselves  in  Parlia- 
mentary talk."  "  Happy  secretaries ! " 
exclaims  Mr  Carlyle— "happy  Wil- 
liam ! "  Is  this  clap-trap  or  not  1 
Does  he  see,  or  does  he  not,  that 
for  William  all  the  great  difficulties 
which  beset  statesmen  had  vanished, 
and  in  place  of  a  blotted  scrawl,  he 
had  a  clean  white  paper  to  write  his 
will  on  1  It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
plan  a  road  if  you  can  run  it  through 
any  man's  property,  no  leave  asked. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  to  make  laws 
sufficiently  veracious,  and  of  con- 
siderable yitality,  if  the  only  thing 
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possible  for  the  people  you  make 
them  for  is  implicit  obedience.  Sup- 
pose the  foreign  conquest,  which 
we  hear  so  much  of  just  now,  had 
been  achieved,  would  it  be  proof  of 
great  genius  in  the  conqueror  that 
lie  did  not  permit  his  views  to  be 
obstructed  by  the  requirements  of 
party,  the  influence  of  property,  the 
power  of  the  press,  the  voice  of  the 
people,  when,  by  the  fact  of  conquest, 
party,  property,  press,  and  popular 
voice,  were  all  extinguished  together  ? 
Sweep  away  these,  and  we  could  al- 
most trust  Mr  Carlyle  himself  to 
undertake  the  government.  It  would 
need  no  other  qualities  in  the  ruler 
than  the  not  extraordinary  ones  of 
sense,  resolution,  and  right-minded- 
ness. As  for  the  Doomsday  Book, 
written  so  expeditiously  in  four  years, 
four  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  new 
edition.  Happy  secretaries  !  happy 
Napoleon  ! 

His  favourite  plan  is  to  impute  an 
imaginary  absurdity  to  those  he  is 
condemning,  and  to  declaim  thereon 
from  his  vantage-ground  of  the  eter- 
nal facts.  Thus,  in  the  pamphlet  on 
Model  Prisons,  he  assumes  that  the 
Government  and  people  of  England 
wished  to  coddle  thieves  and  mur- 
derers out  of  pure  love  for  them. 
The  plan  may  be  a  mistaken  one, 
and  has  had 'some  ridicule  heaped 
on  it  by  the  noodles  of  Exeter 
Hall,  but  it  is  an  experiment  found- 
ed on  reason  —  not,  as  he  repre- 
sents it,  an  absurdity  founded  on 
maudlin  sentiment.  All  criminals 
are  not  irreclaimable,  neither  have 
any,  except  a  small  proportion,  com- 
mitted inexpiable  crimes ;  while  of 
those  who  have,  many  have  been 
driven  to  crime  by  unavoidable 
misery,  produced,  according  to  Mr 
Carlyle,  by  bad  government.  To 
give  those  a  chance  of  reformation 
who  may  charge  their  crime  to  the 
account  of  misgovernment,  as  well 
as  to  try  and  reclaim  those  who  seem 
only  temporarily  or  impulsively  to 
have  gone  astray,  is,  if  not  practi- 
cally a  sound  doctrine,  yet  by  no 
means  evidently  a  weak  or  bad  one. 
It  had  been  found  that  the  old  sys- 
tem, instead  of  repressing  crime,  only 
bottled  it  up  to  ferment  into  ten- 
fold explosiveness.  The  question  was, 
shall  we  continue  the  old  system  of 
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treating  every  criminal  as  a  scoundrel, 
caitiff,  and  devil's  messenger,  who 
must  be  swept  out  of  society  and 
out  of  the  world  to  make  room  for  a 
fresh  batch  ?  or  shall  we  try  to  lessen 
crime  by  converting  criminals.  When 
the  doctrine  is  expounded  or  exem- 
plified by  weak  men,  it  will,  like  any 
other  doctrine,  acquire  a  false  and 
foolish  aspect ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  original  idea  to  produce  any 
of  the  horrors  which  Mr  Carlyle  an- 
ticipates from  its  realisation. 

As  another  instance  among  many 
of  his  practice  off  riding  off  triumph- 
antly on  an  abuse  of  his  own  creat- 
ing, he  asks  in  the  pamphlet  on  Par- 
liaments, 

"  My  friend,  do  you  think  had  the 
united  posterity  of  Adam  voted,  and 
since  the  creation  done  nothing  but  vote 
that  three  and  three  were  seven — would 
this  have  altered  the  laws  of  Arithmetic, 
or  put  to  the  blush  the  solitary  Cocker, 
who  continued  to  assert  privately  that 
three  and  three  were  six  ?  I  consider 
not." 

But  the  popular  voice  is  never 
invoked  at  all  to  decide  questions 
of  fact,  only  questions  of  opinion. 
Granted  that  the  end  of  all  national 
effort  is  to  get  well  governed,  and 
that  our  electoral  system  is  but  a 
blundering  way  to  do  it,  yet  how  is 
it  to  be  done  better  ?  What  absolut- 
ism, democracy,  oligarchy,  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  either  electoral  or 
hereditary,  universal  suffrage,  or  con- 
vocation of  notables,  however  saga- 
cious, has  yet,  since  the  world  began, 
shown  how  this  is  to  be  done  with 
even  approximate  success  ?  All  that 
has  been  done  is  to  try,  by  theory  and 
experiment,  how  it  may  be  effected, 
not  with  more  of  certainty,  but  with 
less  of  notorious  blundering.  How 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  then  ? 
Go  to  the  eternal  facts,  answers  Mr 
Carlyle.  But  what  if  the  eternal 
facts  have  already  given  their  deci- 
sion in  the  matter  :  which  is,  that  to 
no  society  of  men  shall  any  certain 
method  of  securing  excellence  in 
government  be  possible — that  only 
in  darkness  and  bewilderment,  with 
none  but  dark  lanterns  for  guidance, 
and  deceptive  appearances  for  land- 
marks, shall  mortals  seek  political 
infallibility.  What  is  the  use  of 
talking  of  the  "Divine  Idea  ? "  What 
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has  it  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Follow 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  says  Car- 
lyle. But  the  relation  of  man  to 
the  universe,  and  of  man  to  man, 
are  very  different  matters,  and  it  is 
with  the  latter  that  politics  concerns 
itself. 

His  manner  of  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  the  day  convinces  us,  that 
with  rare  right-mindedness,  and 
great  genius,  and  imagination,  he  has 
shown  singular  incapacity  for  any 
other  function  of  statesmanship  than 
the  secondary  one  of  perpetual  objec- 
tion and  opposition.  All  his  learn- 
ing, industry,  imagination,  and  zeal, 
only  enable  him  to  hit  a  blot,  and 
exaggerate  it  into  a  canker  immi- 
nently fatal.  He  reminds  us  of  an 
indefatigable  whist-player  whom  we 
know— fond  of  the  game,  keen  to 
win,  and  with  such  an  extraordinary 
memory,  that  he  knows  all  the  cards 
that  are  played,  and  could  name 
those  in  everybody's  hand  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  at  any  stage  of  the 
deal ;  yet  he  can  never  be  trusted 
for  two  minutes  together  not  to  make 
a  revoke. 

As  a  philosopher,  then,  expounding 
a  doctrine  of  general  application,  we 
think  he  has  been  immensely  over- 
rated, looming  large  in  clouds  of  his 
own  raising.  As  an  objector,  he  is 
often,  though  we  believe  not  inten- 
tionally, unfairly  carried  away  by  his 
habit  of  prophesying  and  denouncing. 
As  a  guide,  he  puts  into  our  be- 
nighted hands  a  lantern  with  no 
candle  in  it.  As  a  moralist,  he  is 
altogether  unexceptionable ;  yet  even 
here  we  find  none  of  the  originality 
which  his  admirers  so  largely  claim 
for  him.  That  to  be  is  better  than 
to  seem — that  it  is  good  to  reverence 
worth — that  many  evils  exist  in  the 
world,  and  that  if  we  could  find  out 
the  ablest  men  among  us,  and  give 
them  due  authority,  many  of  these 
might  be  remedied— that  there  is  an 
inner  light  or  conscience  to  teach  us 
right  and  wrong— that  there  is  work 
appointed  to  every  man  which  he  ne- 
glects at  his  peril, — these  are  surely 
no  new  doctrines,  but  old  as  society 
— at  any  rate  old  as  morality  and 
philosophy— and  ages  before  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  born  were  embalmed 
in  the  proverbs  of  many  peoples. 
Yet  it  is  by  reiterating  such  doctrines 
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in  forms  more  or  less  fantastic,  that 
he  has  achieved  his  very  considerable 
reputation. 

And  yet,  for  a  man  to  write  so 
much,  and  always  be  true  to  these 
doctrines — keepinghis  footing  always 
on  the  virtue  and  necessity  of  gen- 
uineness, of  reverence,  of  conscien- 
tiousness— of  the  immeasurable  pre- 
cedence which  pleasure  must  concede 
to  duty — is  an  excellent  and  solid 
basis  both  for  a  man  himself  and  for 
a  reputation  to  rest  upon.  For  con- 
sider, if  sermons  generally,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  eloquence,  illustrated 
such  themes,  how  much  more  com- 
mon church-going  would  be — how 
much  better  it  would  fare  with  the 
congregations — and  what  gratitude 
and  applause  the  discourses  would 
earn  for  the  preachers !  Consider 
this,  and  then,  how  can  we  deny 
what  measure  of  fame  lies  in  our 
thanks  and  approval  to  him  who  de- 
votes his  life  to  enlarging  on  such 
noble  texts,  which  though  very  old 
are  always  new,  to  a  national  in- 
stead of  a  parish  congregation  ?  It 
is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  feel  con- 
scious that  these  are  truths,  or  even  to 
be  so  strongly  impressed  with  them 
as  occasionally  to  inculcate  them,  and 
another  thing  for  a  man  to  be  so  ini- 
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bued  with  their  spirit  that  it  tingi 
nay,  dyes  deeply— 'all  the  prod 
of  his  mind.  What  Carlyle  says 
of  Novalis  may  with  equal  truth  be 
said  of  himself :  "  His  moral  per- 
suasions, as  evinced  in  his  writings 
and  life,  derive  themselves  naturally 
enough  from  the  same  source.  It  is 
the  morality  of  a  man  to  whom  the 
earth  and  all  its  glories  are  in  truth  a 
vapour  and  a  Dream,  and  the  Beauty 
of  Goodness  the  only  real  possession. 
Poetry,  Virtue,  Religion,  which  for 
other  men  have  but,  as  it  were,  a 
traditionary  and  imagined  existence, 
are  for  him  the  everlasting  basis  of 
the  Universe." 

In  discussing  his  works,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  notice  his  singular 
style.  Odd  as  it  is,  we  think  it  may 
be  accounted  for  without  charging 
him  with  affectation.  It  appears  to 
us  that  a  writer  inculcating  such 
opinions,  who  says, — "  I  will  be  gen- 
uine ;  I  will  transcribe  my  exact 
thought  in  the  language  that  most 
exactly  pictures  it,  without  regard 
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either  to  elegancies  of  style  or  con- 
ventional forms  of  expression  —  of 
anything  but  literal  rendering  of  the 
ideas  as  I  see  them,— true  even  in 
this  to  my  philosophy  of  dealing 
not  with  semblances  but  underlying 
ideas," — may,  without  affectation  or 
conscious  wish  to  strike  the  attention 
by  singularity,  write  in  Carlyle's 
manner,  by  simply  watching  and  re- 
cording his  thoughts,  and  the  states 
of  mind  they  produce  in  him.  If  his 
thoughts  habitually  present,  them- 
selves in  the  concrete,  there  will  be  a 
large  amount  of  imagery  and  meta- 
phor. If  he  wishes  to  convey  in 
briefest  space  the  whole  of  what  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  mind's  eye,  he  must 
resort  to  pregnant  allusive  epithets ; 
and,  to  keep  his  thought-laden  sen- 
tences within  compass,  he  must,  in 
order  to  admit  what  he  thinks  essen- 
tial, clip  off  all  that  is  not  as  redun- 
dancy. As  he  says  himself  of  Crom- 
well's style,  "  Superfluity,  as  if  by  a 
natural  law  of  the  case,  the  writer 
had  to  discard.  Whatsoever  qual- 
ity can  be  dispensed  with  is  indif- 
ferent to  him."  If  he  wants  to  con- 
vey a  shade  of  meaning  for  which 
only  an  approximate  word  exists,  and 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  a  paraphrase, 
he  must  alter  the  old  word  or  invent 
a  new  one.  Feeling  strongly,  he 
expresses  those  feelings,  and  seeks  to 
arouse  them  in  the  reader,  not  by 
description,  but  by  interjection,  allu- 
sion, sarcasm,  or  passionate  appeal. 

It  is  possible  to  transcribe  thought 
literally,  and  yet  never  pass  the 
limits  of  a  correct  style.  In  fact,  the 
very  essence  of  good  style  is  to  con- 
vey the  thought  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  combined  with  the  greatest 
vigour.  There  are  many  passages  in 
Carlyle's  works  of  the  finest  eloquence, 
to  which  no  purist  could  take  excep- 
tion, and  which  yet  have  evidently 
occurred  as  he  has  been  pursuing, 
without  intentional  change  of  thought 
or  expression,  his  ordinary  method. 
But  this  only  proves  that  the  lite- 
ral transcript  of  ideas,  just  as  they 
present  themselves,  is,  in  some  cases, 
the  best  mode  of  expression  —  in 
others,  not.  It  must  depend  on 
the  value  of  the  idea.  When  the 
subject-matter  is  such  as  to  be  best 
conveyed  by  winged  metaphor,  and 
indeed  hardly  admits  of  other  ve- 
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hicle — when  it  is  of  such  intrinsic 
solidity  and  worth  as  to  bear  the 
keen  flashing  light  of  vivid  illus- 
tration, not  only  without  loss,  but 
with  increase  of  truthfulness  —  we 
get  either  splendid  prose  or  high 
poetry.  But  Mr  Carlyle's  subject- 
matter,  though  often,  is  not  always 
of  this  high  cast ;  and  when  it  is  not, 
he  sinks  from  manner  into  a  most 
abject  mannerism.  Take  these  two 
examples  of  his  worst  and  best  style : 

"  THE  NEW  DOWNING  STREET. 

"  At  present,  as  was  said,  while  Red  Re- 
public but  clashes  with  foul  Bureaucracy, 
and  nations  sunk  in  blind  ignavia  de- 
mand a  universal-suffrage  Parliament  to 
heal  their  wretchedness,  and  wild  An- 
archy and  Phallus- Worship  struggle  with 
Sham-Kingship  and  extinct  or  galvanised 
Catholicism,  and  in  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds  all  manner  of  rotten  waifs  and 
wrecks  are  hurled  against  each  other, — 
our  English  interest  in  the  controversy, 
however  huge  said  controversy  grow,  is 
quite  trifling.  We  have  only  in  a  hand- 
some manner  to  say  to  it,  '  Tumble  and 
rage  along,  ye  rotten  waifs  and  wrecks  ; 
clash  and  collide  as  seems  fittest  to  you  ; 
and  smite  each  other  into  annihilation  at 
your  own  good  pleasure.  In  that  huge 
conflict,  dismal  but  unavoidable,  we, 
thanks  to  our  heroic  ancestors,  having 
got  so  far  ahead  of  you,  have  now  no 
interest  at  all.  Our  decided  notion  is, 
the  dead  ought  to  bury  their  dead  in 
such  a  case  ;  and  so  we  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  distinguished  consideratign, 
your  entirely  devoted  FLIMNAP,  Sec. 
foreign  Department.' " 

The  other  is  from  Past  and  Pre- 
sent. The  old  chronicle  he  has  been 
quoting  from  abruptly  ends  : 

"  The  magnanimous  abbot  makes  pre- 
paration for  departure,  departs,  and 
.  And  Jocelin's  Boswellian  nar- 
rative, suddenly  shorn  through  by  the 
scissors  of  Destiny,  ends.  There  are 
no  words  more,  but  a  black  line  and 
leaves  of  blank  paper.  Irremediable  : 
the  miraculous  hand  that  held  all  this 
theatric  machinery  suddenly  quits  hold  ; 
impenetrable  Time-Curtains  rush  down  ; 
in  the  mind's  eye  all  is  again  dark,  void  : 
with  loud  dinning  in  the  mind's  ear,  our 
real  phantasmagory  of  St  Edmundsbury 
plunges  into  the  bosom  of  the  Twelfth 
Century  again,  and  all  is  over.  Monks, 
Abbot,  Hero-worship,  Government,  Obe- 
dience, Co3ur-de-Lion,  and  St  Edmund's 
Shrine,  vanish  like  Mirza's  Vision,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a  mutilated 
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black  Ruin,  amid  green  botanic  expanses, 
and  oxen,  sheep,  and  dilettanti  pastur- 
ing in  their  places." 

Those  who  are  offended  by  his 
style  should  read  some  of  his  essays 
— on  Voltaire,  for  instance,  and  Bos- 
well's  Johnson, — essays  not  to  be  sur- 
passed either  for  style  or  thought. 

But  there  is  one  habit  of  his  which 
we  can  never  get  accustomed  to,  and 
which  always  recurs  to  us  in  a  ridi- 
culous light— that  of  keeping  some 
of  his  images  constantly  by  him,  and 
reproducing  them  as  if  they  were 
puppets  in  a  box.  When  he  sits 
down  to  write,  his  peaceful  study  is 
thronged  by  spectres  of  the  most 
terrific  description,  invoked  by  the 
flourish  of  his  pen.  While  he  is  with 
due  incantation  casting  the  magic 
bullets  that  are  to  hit  and  slay  the 
Unveracities  and  Ineptitudes,  the 
charmed  circle  in  which  he  works  is 
surrounded  by  a  horrible  panoramic 
phantasmagory,  where  all  ages  and 
nations  of  the  world  are  jumbled  as 
in  a  Christmas  pantomime,  or  rather 
where  all  the  tinsel  monstrosities  of 
many  old  pantomimes  are  brought  up, 
all  battered  and  defaced  with  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  former  season, 
and  the  whacks  of  facetious  clown 
and  irreverent  harlequin,  and  play 
over  again  their  time-worn  parts  in 
a  manner  suggestive  rather  of  mana- 
gerial thrift  than  of  pantomimic  art. 
The  difficulties  and  obstructions  of 
life  appear  to  him  as  Frost-Giants — 
some  familiar  evils  figure  in  the 
singular  disguise  of  Mud-Demons — 
others  gibber  as  Dead-Sea  apisms, 
while  the  background  is  made  up  of 
Foam-Oceans  and  Stygian  Quagmires, 
and  the  whole  scene  is  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  Silences  and  Sphere- 
Harmonies.  What  you  thought  was 
a  simple  folly,  the  magician  tells  you 
is  an  Ineptitude,  and,  as  a  charm 
against  it,  offers  you  an  old  bone 
from  his  collection  of  amulets ;  what 
had  hitherto  passed  for  a  weak  ordi- 
nary official  personage,  turns  out  to 
be  a  Phantasm-Captain ;  till  you 
either  end  by  becoming  a  trustful 
guest  at  this  Barmecide's  feast  of 
horrors,  or  else  cannot  help  looking 
on  your  entertainer  as  one  who  has 
the  power  of  bringing  himself  into  a 
state  of  delirium  tremens  without 
undergoing  the  preliminary  excesses. 
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Poor  little  Prince  Arthur  knew 
young  gentlemen  in  England  who 
would  sometimes  be  sad  only  for 
wantonness.  There  are  young  gen- 
tlemen of  that  complexion  in  Eng- 
land still,  who,  as  they  once  adopted 
Byronisrn,:or  the  despairing-romantic, 
now  fall  into  Carlylism,  or  the  de- 
spairing-prophetic. If  this  way  of 
looking  at  life  is  true,  then  it  would 
be  good  that  all  the  youth  of  England 
should  be  trained  in  it.  But  what 
kind  of.  men  shall  we  rear  upon  such 
vapourish  diet  ?  Is  it  desirable  that 
the  public  generally,  or  the  thinking 
portion  of  it,  shall  look  on  the  mate- 
rial world  as  clothes  for  a  central 
idea  ;  on  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
men  as  apparitions ;  on  difficulties 
as  Jotuns  ;  on  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  including  most  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  as  Inepti- 
tudes and  Inanities;  and  on  the 
great  majority  of  public  and  private 
proceedings  as  universal  Stygian 
Quagmires  1  We  shall  be  told  that 
this  is  a  very  disrespectful  way  of 
speaking  of  the  fantasies  of  a  genius ; 
that  when  the  poet's  eye  rolls  in  a 
fine  frenzy,  we  should  stand  aloof  in 
silent  reverence.  But  it  is  one  thing 
for  the  magician  to  be  attended  by 
an  Ariel  or  even  a  Puck,  and  an- 
other for  him  to  be  dogged  by  such  a 
witch-rabble  as  hunted  Tarn  O'Shan- 
ter,  or  cheered  old  ladies  with  their 
fascinating  company  in  the  days  of 
Matthew  Hopkins. 

We  sometimes  wonder  whether 
Thomas  carries  his  principles  into 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  whether, 
when  he  wants  to  descend  from  the 
upper  story  of  his  habitation,  he 
avails  himself  of  the  Vesture  or  Ap- 
pearance of  the  stairs,  or  places  him- 
self in  relation  to  the  Laws  of  the 
Universe,  and  precipitates  himself 
over  the  bannisters,  confiding  in  the 
underlying  fact  of  gravitation  1  Does 
he  read  his  evening  paper  by  the 
light  of  the  eternal  stars  ?  When 
he  leaves  his  haunted  study,  and 
drops  his  pen,  does  he  abjure  his 
rough  magic,  bury  his  staff  in  the 
back  garden,  drown  his  book  of 
spells  in  the  water-butt,  and  hang 
up  on  a  peg  on  the  hall,  along  with 
his  wizard  gown,  covered  with  weird 
images  like  a  San-Benito  garment, 
all  his  doleful  vaticinations,  and  ap- 
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pear  as  a  man  of  this  world  ?  or  does 
he  walk  abroad  accompanied  by  the 
spectral  crew  that  minister  to  him 
during  the  terrific  period  of  composi- 
tion 1  If  so,  he  must  be  a  cheerful 
and  convivial  associate,  especially 
desirable  about  a  sick-bed  where  the 
doctor  wishes  the  depressed  and 
haply  hypochondriacal  patient  to  en- 
joy some  exhilarating  conversation. 
It  must  be  extremely  agreeable  for  a 
friend,  conscious  of  possessing  only 
an  average  intellect,  and  very  little 
power  of  philosophic  remark,  to  know 
that  the  sage  with  whom  he  is  co% 
versing  regards  him  as  a  Doleful  Crea- 
ture, or  for  another  who  accosts  him 
to  feel  that  the  sagacious  thinker 
recognises  in  his  speech  nothing  but 
"  windy  babble."  In  his  cheerfullest 
and  most  gallant  moods  young  ladies 
may  perhaps  rather  plume  them- 
selves on  appearing  to  him  as  "  snow 
and  rose-bloom  maidens;"  but  it  must 
be  less  flattering  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  intimates  to  enjoy  his  society 
in  the  certainty  that  he  sees  in  them 
Dilettantes  and  Windbags,  doomed  to 
be  swept  away  into  the  Inane,  their 
congenial  element,  by  a  speedy  right- 
eous decree  which  he  will  himself 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to 
them ;  and  that  he  is  constantly  from 
the  bosom  of  his  family  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  they  will  all 
be  happily  got  rid  of,  together  with 
the  majority  of  the  human  race,  and 
make  room  for  a  grand  Wittenage- 
mote  of  Abbot  Samsons,  Teufels- 
drockhs,  heroes,  and  German  mysta- 
gogues,  who  will,  by  virtue  of  their 
veracity  and  power  of  seeing  the 
thing  that  is,  at  once  distinguish 
their  Can-ning,  Kon-ning,  Cunning 
or  Able-man,  and  by  universal  accla- 
mation, and  amid  grand  diapasons  of 
the  Sphere-Harmonies,  elect  Thomas 
to  rule  this  fortunate  planet  as  Chief 
Nebulosity  or  Absolute-Nightmare. 

Or  is  it  "not  so,  but  far  other- 
wise ?"  Shall  we  rather  believe  him 
to  be  at  heart  jovially  inclined,  nour- 
ishing no  such  treasonable  designs 
either  on  the  throne  of  this  realm  or 
the  liberties  of  the  world  in  general ; 
nay,  that  there  might  be  found  in 
him  on  occasion,  in  some  comfortable 
cosy  assembly,  considerable  faculty 
of  enjoyment,  even  some  dim  sense 
of  jocosity  and  hilarity,  by  no  means 
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inarticulate,  expressing  itself,  if  not 
in  voluntary  solo-comic  ditty,  yet  in 
stentorian  chorus  to  such,  at  sound 
of  which  the  fiends  that  habitually 
haunt  Poor  Tom,  crying  for  ever 
hungrily  in  his  belly  for  two  white 
herrings,  would  vanish  like  ghosts 
at  cock-crow,  leaving  him  to  finish 
the  evening,  cheeriest  of  the  revel- 
lers, with  red  herrings  in  his  belly  in- 
stead of  white,  together  with  roasted 
oysters,  anchovy  toasts,  and  brandy 
punch.  And  though  we  should  very 
much  like  to  form  one  of  that  party, 
yet  what  we  should  most  like  to  see 
would  be  a  quiet  meeting  between 
Thomas  and  that  other  master-spirit 
Ruskin.  After  grim  interchange  of  sa- 
lutation, they  would  at  first  eye  each 
other  doubtfully — Thomas  askance, 
Ruskin  "  with  a  high-sniffing  air" — 
till,  after  a  few  preliminary  formali- 
ties, each  would  mount  his  hobby, 
and  settling  down  in  the  saddle  and 
ramming  in  the  spurs,  begin  his  ec- 
centric, nebulous,  and  highy  aggres- 
sive career.  A  solitary  sage  of  pug- 
nacious temper  upon  a  hobby  is  a 
formidable  spectacle ;  but  think  of 
two  converging !  There  would  be  a 
collision  before  they  had  gone  ten 
yards  —  hobbies  and  riders  sent 
sprawling — and  then — heavens!  did 
ever  philosophers  and  master-spirits 
use  such  language  before?  The 
meeting  ought  to  take  place  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kil- 
kenny. 

Let  any  one  after  diligent  perusal  of 
Carlyle's  works  first  realise  the  impres- 
sion of  life  and  society  they  have  left 
on  him.  There  he  will  see  depicted, 
in  the  darkest  and  most  lurid  colours, 
the  spectacle  of  a  world  sinking  to 
ruin,  inhabited  by  nations  of  men 
living  a  life  of  habitual  hopeless  base- 
ness and  untruth  amid  the  tattered 
mockeries  of  governments  and  reli- 
gions. Then  let  him  clear  his  brain 
of  that  image,  and  look  abroad  on 
England.  He  will  see  laws  as  equi- 
tably administered,  government  as 
honest  and  enlightened,  charities  as 
active,  and  a  clergy  of  as  pure  exem- 
plary life  and  quick  religion  as  in 
any  age  he  can  point  to.  He  will 
look  on  much  misery,  but  also  on  as 
large  a  proportion  of  happiness  as 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  genera- 
tion. He  will  find  wrong  and  evil 
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receiving  a  publicity  which,  while  it 
renders  them  unduly  conspicuous 
over  what  is  right  and  good,  gives 
them  also  a  far  better  chance  of  being 
remedied.  He  will  see  daily  evidence 
of  appalling  crime,  and  also  of  wide- 
spread benevolence.  He  will  see  a 
thriving  people,  whose  sense  is  as 
strong  as  ever,  their  minds  no  less 
quick  and  energetic  and  far  more 
cultivated  than  those  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  who,  with  much  self-seeking 
and  haste  to  be  rich,  display  also 
much  conscientiousness  and  regard 
for  duty.  When  he  has  considered 
all  this,  he  may,  perhaps,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  philosopher,  whose  eyes 
are  suffused  with  maudlin  tears,  sur- 
veying the  scene  through  spectacles 
tinted  with  the  hues  of  jaundice. 

His  remedial  doctrines  are  urged 
with  imagination,  eloquence,  earnest- 
ness. Their  want  is  the  fatal  want 
of  feasibility.  If  we  are  fainting  with 
thirst,  whom  shall  we  listen  to  1  To 
him  who  tells  us  in  eloquent  but 
general  terms  to  drink,  assuring  us 
that  liquid  is  all  we  want,  or  to  him 
who  shows  us  water  even  in  the 
muddiest  puddle  1  The  difficulty  is 
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not  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  to  be  a 
practical  philosopher.  Grant  that  we 
may  dispense  with  possibilities  in  our 
conclusions,  and  we  will  devise  you 
systems  of  philosophy  as  fast  as  the 
Abbe*  Sieyes  devised  constitutions. 
Carlyle  dwells  habitually  in  the 
endless  mirages  of  the  unpractical. 
Work,  he  says — choose  your  divinest 
man — see  life  as  I  see  it,  in  truth, 
not  in  appearance — act  in  accordance 
with  the  eternal  facts ;  and  on  this 
theme  he  rings  the  changes  with  in- 
tense satisfaction  to  himself,  while 
tjje  reader,  who  asks  anxiously  and 
honestly  How  ?  waits  in  vain  for  an 
answer.  The  tale  is  certain! y  not  told 
by  an  idiot ;  but  it  is  full  of  sound 
and  fury,  and  signifies — nothing. 

For  this  reason  we  call  this  a 
Mirage  Philosophy  —  a  sort  of  in- 
verse mirage — not  where  the  seer, 
in  extremely  uncomfortable  circum- 
stances, has  bright  visions  of  unreal 
gardens  and  groves  watered  by  ima- 
ginary rivulets,  but  where,  blessed 
with  every  comfort  that  liberty  and 
enlightenment  can  confer,  he  sees  in 
the  fair,  broad,  honest  face  of  Eng- 
land only  a  howling  wilderness. 


HISTORY   OF   FREDERICK. 


The  foregoing  preamble,  we  hope, 
may  afford  a  standpoint  from  whence 
to  view,  with  some  fair  sense  of  appre- 
ciation, a  work  of  Carlyle,  which,  seen 
from  the  ordinary  level,  would  appear 
in  violently  disturbed  perspective. 
Generally  the  new  work  of  a  well- 
known  author  may  be  considered  on  its 
own  ground  simply,  without  reference 
to  previous  performances.  But  there 
are  many  passages  in  this  history 
which  must  be  unintelligible  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  doc- 
trines and  imagery  shadowed  forth 
with  dusky  vividness  in  his  former 
works ;  for,  like  some  distinguished 
writers  in  otter  walks  of  literature, 
he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
all  his  readers  have  carefully  perused, 
and  religiously  remember,  everything 
that  he  nas  previously  written ;  and 
this  is  the  case,  not  only  with  the 
ideas  and  images,  but  with  the 
phraseology.  Strange  phrases,  epi- 
thets, and  nicknames,  occur  so  fre- 
quently, that  a  concordance,  or  at 


least  a  glossary,  seems  necessary  to 
render  them  intelligible  to  a  reader 
who  has  begun  with  the  author's  last 
work.  He  is  expected  to  be  not 
merely  a  reader,  but  a  student ;  with 
each  successive  production  he  is  sup- 
posed to  start,  not  from  the  ground, 
but  from  the  last  landing-place ;  ana 
for  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  his 
career,  he  is  required  not  only  to 
equip  himself  with  all  the  author's 
previous  conclusions,  but  to  encum- 
ber himself  with  all  his  crotchets 
and  absurdities.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  one  of  his  early  papers,  that 
on  Thurtell's  trial  some  witness?  said, 
"  he  considered  Thurtell  a  respectable 
man,  because  he  kept  a  gig."  This 
criterion  has  found  so  suitable  a 
place  in  one  of  the  many  queer  cor- 
ners of  Carlyle's  mind  as  to  have 
become  part  of  its  regular  furniture. 
Henceforth  all  respectability  depend- 
ing on  outward  show  (vesture  or  ap- 
pearance), and  therefore  worthy  to 
be  derided,  is  "  gig-respectability." 
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In  each  successive  work  the  gig  is 
the  emblem  of  this  degree  in  social 
existence ;  till  at  last  we  find  what 
some  people  might  call  respectability 
in  reduced  circumstances  figuring  in 
the  singular  paraphrase  of  "  gigman- 
ity  disgigged." 

But  we  have  already  indicated  the 
links  which  seem  to  bind  this  writer's 
works  into  a  consecutive  whole ;  and 
therefore  he  may  have  a  better  plea 
than  most  for  his  continual  reference 
to  personages  and  passages  occurring 
in  former  productions,  of  which  the 
one  in  hand  may  be  considered  as 
the  legitimate  continuation.  Look- 
ing at  his  subject  always  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  he  thus  saves 
himself  much  repetition  by  assuming 
that  what  has  been  once  indicated, 
explained,  or  established,  shall  in 
future  be  taken  for  granted.  Whe- 
ther the  plea  will  avail  with  the 
reader  must  depend  on  his  opinion 
of  the  originality  of  the  philosophy 
on  which  he  is  thus  required  to  be- 
stow the  coherent  attention  due  to  a 
scientific  work ;  and  to  some  there- 
fore the  practice  will  appear  as  an 
agreeable  stimulant,  to  others  as  an 
egotistical  impertinence. 

In  no  previous  work  is  his  deter- 
mination to  obtrude  his  own  person- 
ality more  uncompromising  than  in 
this  History  of  Frederick.  His  quips 
and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles  begin 
with  the  first  page,  and  continue 
in  endless  succession,  sometimes  mo- 
notonous, sometimes  highly  diversi- 
fied, till  the  last.  But  though  there 
still  remains  much  to  puzzle  the 
reader,  to  whom  all  this  is  new,  yet 
we  hope  that  what  we  have  already 
written  may  render  many  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  intelligible,  and  account 
for  others  sufficiently  to  make  con- 
tinuity of  perusal  less  troublesome. 

When,  therefore,  after  telling  us 
that  the  character  of  Frederick,  as 
popularly  handed  down,  is  that  of 
"  a  royal  Dick  Turpin,"  he  goes 
on  to  say  :  "  Had  such  proved 
on  survey  to  be  the  character  of 
Frederick,  there  is  one  British 
writer  whose  curiosity  concerning 
him  would  pretty  soon  have  died 
away ; "  we  infer  that  he  has  select- 
ed the  Prussian  monarch  as  his  sub- 
ject because  he  believes  him  to  be 
a  veritable  hero,  one  who  "  had  a 
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soul  open  to  the  Divine  Significance 
of  Life."  We  know  at  once  that  his 
biography  is  to  be  an  elaborate  illus- 
tration of  the  Hero  as  King,  of  whom 
before  we  have  had  only  sketches 
and  studies  in  Cromwell  and  Napo- 
leon. Here  was  to  be  drawn,  not 
from  fancy  but  from  the  life  and  at 
full  length,  the  Can-ning  or  Able- 
man,  who  combined  in  himself  the 
insight,  power,  and  will  to  perceive 
and  do  the  right  as  a  ruler  of  a 
nation.  Power  more  absolute,  asso- 
ciated with  simplicity  more  genuine 
and  complete,  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  history  than  in  the  instancs  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.  And  so  far  he 
satisfies  the  Carlylese  requisition  of 
being  a  reality  and  no  sham.  Nor 
is  his  claim  to  heroism  likely  to  be 
disputed  elsewhere.  In  the  warrior 
who,  when  he  was  routed  and  almost 
ruined  by  his  own  rashness,  not  only 
met  and  defeated  a  fresh  foe,  but 
turned  upon  the  victors,  and,  at  the 
moment  when  as  it  seemed  no  choice 
remained  for  him  but  submission  or 
extinction,  converted  disaster  into  a 
glorious  success,  no  aid  from  trans- 
cendentalism was  needed  to  recognise 
a  hero.  But  the  heroism  lay  almost 
altogether  in  his  soldier -phase,  and 
this  is  precisely  the  aspect  in  which 
Mr  Carlyle  is  least  qualified  to  deal 
with  him,  judging  from  some  hints 
which  he  has  already  let  fall.  To 
ascribe  the  victory  of  Rosbach  to 
"  strategic  art "  shows  a  very  inade- 
quate acquaintance  either  with  the 
victory  or  with  the  art.  Nor  does 
the  following  estimate  of  Napoleon's 
genius  for  war  restore  us  to  any 
great  confidence  in  him  as  an  his- 
torian of  military  events  : — 

tf  So  soon  as  the  Drawcansir  equip- 
ments are  well  torn  off,  and  the  shilling- 
gallery  got  to  silence,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  were  great  Kings  before  Na- 
poleon,— and  likewise  an  Art  of  War, 
grounded  on  veracity  and  human  cour- 
age and  insight,  not  upon  Drawcansir 
rodomontade,  grandiose  Dick-Turpinism, 
revolutionary  madness,  and  unlimited 
expenditure  of  men  and  gunpowder. 
'  You  may  paint  with  a  very  big  brush, 
and  yet  not  be  a  great  painter/  says  a 
satirical  friend  of  mine  !  This  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent,  as  the 
dust- whirl  wind,  and  huge  uproar  of  the 
last  generation,  gradually  dies  away 
again." 

K 
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There  was  more  science  and  military 
genius  displayed  in  a  single  cam- 
paign of  Napoleon— say  the  Italian 
one  of  1796— than  in  the  whole 
Seven  Years'  War.  And  many  of 
Buonaparte's  most  successful  opera- 
tions were  of  a  nature  which  Fre- 
derick, great  soldier  as  he  was,  was 
incapable  of  conceiving. 

However,  Frederick  is  his  hero — 
and  we  know  what  that  means  with 
Mr  Carlyle,  who  invariably  turns 
the  old  constitutional  maxim  that 
the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  into  a 
philosophical  fact.  As  any  one  who 
has  been  branded  as  a  Python,  Mud- 
demon,  or  Phantasm  -  captain,  is 
henceforth  incapacitated,  as  if  by 
legal  disability,  from  enjoying  any 
of  those  ordinary  privileges  of  hu- 
manity which  in  general  induce  his- 
torians to  admit  something  of  good 
in  characters  however  bad,  so  when 
once  the  sign-manual,  "  Thomas  Car- 
lyle," has  been  affixed  to  the  name  of 
any  favoured  individual,  conferring 
on  him  the  dignity  of  Hero  or  right- 
ful king  of  men,  the  immunities 
thereby  secured  to  him  are  of  infinite 
extent.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Doc- 
tor Johnson,  William  the  Conqueror 
and  Robert  Burns,  Mahomet  and 
Martin  Luther,  are  all,  by  virtue  of 
their  power  of  seeing  the  Divine 
Significance  of  Life,  included  in  a 
grand  general  dispensation,  and  their 
faults  or  crimes  either  forgiven  as 
soon  as  mentioned,  or  interpreted 
into  manifestations  of  the  neroic 
character.  This  determination  to 
endow  all  heroes  with  perfection, 
joined  with  caprice  altogether  unac- 
countable in  selecting  them,  renders 
it  impossible  to  predict  of  any  per- 
sonage, or  of  any  act  of  his  life,  which 
of  the  two  extreme  views  Mr  Carlyle 
will  take  of  it ;  the  presumption,  how- 
ever, always  inclining  to  that  which 
is  most  uncommon  and  unexpected. 
So  that  whether  he  would  condemn 
Mrs  Brownrigg  in  accordance  with 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  as  the  mur- 
deress of  her  apprentices,  or  extol 
her  with  the  facetious  poet  of  the 
Anti- Jacobin,  as  a  heroine  possessed 
of  a  mind  which  "  shaped  strictest 
plans  of  discipline,"  no  one  can  pre- 
sume to  say.  It  is  true  that  Carlyle 
says  :  "  Frederick  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  perfect  demigods ;  and  there 
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are  various  things  to  be  said  against 
him  with  good  ground.  To  the  last 
a  questionable  hero ;  with  much  in 
him  which  one  could  have  wished 
not  there,  and  much  wanting  which 
one  could  have  wished."  But  we  are 
immediately  afterwards  assured  that 
"  he  has  nothing  whatever  of  the 
Hypocrite  or  Phantasm.  Which  some 
readers  will  admit  to  be  an  extremely 
rare  phenomenon;"  and,  therefore, 
though  the  task  of  discovering  in  the 
royal  infidel  a  grain  of  that  reverence 
which  is  a  main  element  of  your 
transcendental  hero,  or  of  reconciling 
some  of  his  mean  vices  with  other 
heroical  requirements,  is  a  difficult 
one,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  leave  the  hands  of  the  artist  not 
only  by  no  means  so  black  as  he 
has  been  painted,  but  altogether  of  a 
"  snow-and-rosebloom  "  beauty.  How 
this  will  be  effected,  what  particular 
artistic  arrangements  will  take  place 
for  the  purpose  in  the  philosophic 
magic-lantern  before  the  heroic  sha- 
dow is  cast  in  requisite  proportion 
and  colour  on  the  page  of  history, 
we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  judging, 
for  the  present  instalment  only  ex- 
tends to  the  death  of  Frederick's 
father.  The  two  volumes  before  us 
are  taken  up  with  a  chronicle  of  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern,  and  the 
characters,  politics,  court,  and  domes- 
tic life  of  Frederick's  father  and 
mother. 

The  century  forming  the  back- 
ground to  Frederick  and  his  father  is 
certainly  well  calculated  to  bring  a 
hero  into  strong  relief,  not  merely 
from  the  dearth  of  great  men,  but 
from  the  deterioration  of  the  elements 
of  society.  Kings  were  no  worse,  not 
even  so  bad,  as  they  had  been  a  cen- 
tury before — Charles  IX.  and  Philip 
II.  had  no  more  care  for  their  people 
than  Louis  XV.,  or  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, and  were  atrocious  criminals 
besides.  But  in  the  older  time  faith 
was  alive,  life  was  earnest,  the  great- 
est privileges  of  man  were  incessant- 
ly contended  for,  and  the"  precarious 
intervals  of  calm  were  intensely  en- 
joyed by  men  who  thus  "  tore  their 
pleasures  with  rough  strife,  through 
the  iron  gates  of  life."  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century  all  was  stagnation 
above,  while  the  seeds  of  inquiry  and 
intelligence  below  were  fructifying 
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into  scepticism.  No  great  public  in- 
terests were  contended  for,  only  the 
small  private  interests  of  inonarchs 
— wars  were  bloody  lawsuits  about 
property,  involving  no  national  inte- 
rest. Thrones  stood  on  the  backs  of 
kneeling  nations,  and  those  who  sat 
on  them  looked  with  a  listless  smile 
at  the  comedy  of  life,  with  scarcely 
even  the  pretence  of  being  amused, 
but  with  no  sense  of  insecurity.  The 
courts  of  monarchs  were  no  longer 
the  culminating  points  of  a  system, 
but  had  a  separate  system  of  their 
own.  Royal  state  had  degenerat- 
ed into  idle  ceremony,  reverence  had 
its  prescribed  gradations,  courtiership 
had  become  one  of  the  exact  sciences, 
and  etiquette  was  the  essence  of  di- 
plomacy. To  those  trained  in  palaces, 
form  and  observance  were  matters  of 
the  first  importance,  the  influence  of 
which  extended  into  the  minutest 
particulars,  and  the  domestic  life  of 
royalty  was  an  unwholesome  and 
oppressive  slavery. 

The  court  of  Frederick's  father  was 
modified  by  the  peculiar  temper  of 
the  monarch,  by  no  means  with  a 
happy  result.  The  only  person  who 
enjoyed  any  immunity  from  irksome 
restraint  was  the  King,  who  enforced 
strict  observance  on  others,  while  as- 
suming absolute  license  for  himself. 
Thus  while  we  find  him  driving  out 
with  his  cane  a  deputation  who  waited 
on  him,  lifting  his  foot  to  kick  the 
English  Ambassador  at  an  audience, 
scandalising  his  attendants  by  his 
want  of  decorum  at  the  Austrian 
Court,  and  making  his  violence  in  the 
palace  the  gossip  of  Berlin,  yet  na- 
tural feeling  and  parental  considera- 
tion were  as  rigidly  set  aside  in  his 
family  as  in  the  most  ceremonious 
court  in  Europe.  Etiquette  caused 
its  members  full  annoyance,  without 
affording  them  any  protection.  The 
eldest  princess  was  dragged  from  her 
sick-bed,  when  attacked  by  the  small- 
pox, to  attend  the  royal  circle  ;  and 
when  the  nature  of  her  disease  was 
discovered  she  was  shut  up  alone  for 
fear  of  infection,  and  treated  with  the 
most  inhuman  neglect.  In  the  dis- 
posal of  her  in  marriage  all  common 
feeling  was  disregarded,  without  even 
the  excuse  of  reasons  of  policy  :  she 
was  alternately  bullied  and  cajoled, 
the  bullying,  however,  immensely 
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predominating ;  and  was  finally  got 
rid  of  by  an  alliance  which  seems 
afterwards  to  have  been  regarded  by 
the  authors  of  it  as  a  disgrace.  While 
in  disfavour,  she  was  kept  in  a  cap- 
tivity where  she  seems  to  have  been 
in  real  danger  of  starvation  but  for 
the  charity  of  the  commiserating 
French  Protestants  of  Berlin.  Her 
recreations,  and  those  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  were  listening  to  the 
king's  snoring  as  he  slept  after  dinner, 
or  to  his  homilies  when  he  took  it  in 
his  head  to  preach  to  them,  attend- 
ing dismal  theatrical  and  other  diver- 
sions on  compulsion,  and  obeying  im- 
plicitly all  his  caprices.  Such  was 
his  addiction  to  the  practice  of  caning 
her  and  her  brother  Frederick,  that 
when  disabled  by  the  gout,  his  at- 
tendants used  to  drive  him,  armed 
with  the  crutch  and  seated  in  his 
easy-chair,  in  exciting  pursuit  of  the 
offenders  round  his  sick-chamber,  to 
the  great  solace  of  the  royal  flagel- 
lant, who  thus  made  himself  a  sort 
of  conductor  for  pain  from  his  own 
great  toe  to  the  persons  of  his  victims. 

Frederick's  lot  was  even  worse  than 
his  sister's.  He  was  detested  by  his 
father,  whose  unaccountable  hatred 
for  him  began  even  in  childhood. 
Treated  with  rigour  where  kindness 
was  due,  with  neglect  where  anxious 
care  was  a  duty,  his  position  was  not 
to  be  envied  by  the  child  of  the  poor- 
est subject  in  Prussia.  Incessantly 
abused  and  caned  in  public,  even  in 
the  presence  of  kings,  after  he  was 
approaching  manhood,  he  was  at 
length  driven  by  this  insane  and  in- 
tolerable harshness  to  attempt  his 
escape.  He  was  detected,  seized,  im- 
prisoned— forced  to  witness  the  for- 
mal murder  of  one  of  his  friends  sus- 
pected of  assisting  his  design — mar- 
ried to  a  princess  whom  he  disliked, 
and  would  never  live  with — and  by 
dint  of  constant  wariness  to  avoid 
offending  his  father,  and  living  as 
much  as  possible  apart  from  him,  he 
was  at  length  tolerated,  and  finally, 
at  the  close  of  the  king's  life,  restored 
to  some  degree  of  his  confidence. 

To  depict  a  great  king  and  a  great 
warrior  springingfrom  such  influences 
as  these,  so  as  to  produce  a  striking 
example  of  relief  by  contrast,  would 
evidently  demand  no  great  exercise 
of  artistic  skill.  And  this  we  have 
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no  doubt  Mr  Carlyle  would  have  ef- 
fected, but  for  two  circumstances, 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in- 
jurious to  the  effect  of  what  professes 
to  be  a  history  of  Frederick. 

The  first  circumstance  is,  that 
after  a,  glimpse  of  the  principal 
figures,  we  are  called  aside  to  ob- 
serve, through  three  hundred  pages, 
the  antecedent  history  of  Prussia 
from  ages  of  absolute  obscurity  and 
savagery.  We  have  before  remarked 
that  conscientiousness  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Mr  Carlyle ;  and  it  has 
led  him  to  follow  this  subject  with 
laborious  care,  and  to  represent  it 
to  the  reader  in  all  the  distinct- 
ness which  an  incessant  effort  to 
be  graphic  must,  with  his  singular 
power  of  imparting  life  and  motion, 
secure.  If  distinctness  were  the  only 
requisite,  this  piece  of  history  would 
be  perfect ;  but  the  life  imparted  to 
the  actors  is  both  grotesque  and  gal- 
vanic. It  is  the  sort  of  life  which 
Brougham,  Peel,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
would  receive,  if  the  next  century  were 
to  find  them  revivified  from  the  pic- 
tures in  Punch.  Each  Burggraf  and 
Kiirfurst  hops,  grins,  and  grimaces 
across  the  scene  quite  alive  certainly ; 
but  if  he  could  be  endowed  with  con- 
sciousness as  well  as  life,  he  would 
be  rather  puzzled  to  recognise  him- 
self under  the  antic  disguise  and 
significant  (or  insignificant)  nick- 
name. However,  if  all  the  distinct- 
ness had  been  preserved  with  higher 
finish  and  truer  effect,  we  should  still 
consider  that  the  book,  as  a  history 
of  Frederick,  would  be  encumbered 
by  this  long  episode  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  events  described  had  any  pecu- 
liar influence  in  producing  Frederick, 
or  that  he  derived  from  his  ancestors 
any  of  his  characteristics.  The  state 
in  which  Frederick,  found  his  king- 
dom, and  the  events  which  led  to  it, 
might  with  advantage  have  been  con- 
densed into  a  single  chapter. 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that 
in  all  the  remainder  of  the  two  vol- 
umes as  yet  published,  Frederick's 
father  is  the  principal  figure  ;  Frede- 
rick himself  occupying  comparatively 
small  space,  and  in  that  appearing  as 
mean  and  insignificant,  destitute  of 
any  noble  feature  or  promise  of  great- 
ness. On  Mr  Carlyle's  own  showing 
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he  seems  to  have  made  too  much  of 
his  hero's  father.  "  To  us  he  has,  as 
father  and  daily  teacher,  and  master 
of  young  Fritz,  a  continual  interest ; 
and  we  must  note  the  master's  ways, 
and  the  main  phenomena  of  the 
workshop,  as  they  successively  turned 
up,  for  the  sake  of  the  notable  Ap- 
prentice serving  there."  Hitherto, 
however,  the  Apprentice  merely  serves 
as  an  incidental  appendage  to  the 
master. 

The  domestic  character  we  have 
attributed  to  Frederick  William  is 
-the  one  in  which  he  has  always 
appeared  to  the  world  ;  the  impres- 
sion being  chiefly  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  memoirs  of  his 
daughter,  the  Margravine  of  Bai- 
reuth.  Yet,  that  he  had  other  and 
better  claims  to  the  notice  of  history 
in  his  character  as  King,  let  Mr  Car- 
lyle show. 

"  By  degrees  he  went  over,  went  into 
and  through,  every  department  of  Prus- 
sian Business,  in  that  fashion  ;  steadily, 
warily,  irresistibly  compelling  every  item 
of  it,  large,  and  little,  to  take  that  same 
character  of  perfect  economy  and  solid- 
ity, of  utility  pure  and  simple.  Needful 
work  is  to  be  rigorously  well  done ; 
needless  work,  and  ineffectual  or  im- 
aginary workers,  to  be  rigorously  pitched 
out  of  doors.  What  a  blessing  on  this 
Earth  ;  worth  purchasing  almost  at  any 
price  !  The  money  saved  is  something, 
nothing  if  you  will :  but  the  amount  of 
mendacity  expunged,  has  no  one  com- 
puted that?  Mendacity  not  of  tongue  ; 
but  the  far  feller  sort,  of  hand,  and  of 
heart,  and  of  head ;  short  summary  of 
all  Devil's-worship  whatsoever.  Which 
spreads  silently  along,  once  you  let  it  in, 
with  full  purse  or  with  empty;  some 
fools  even  praising  it :  the  quiet  dry-rot 
of  Nations  !  To  expunge  such  is  greatly 
the  duty  of  every  man,  especially  of 
every  King.  Unconsciously,  not  think- 
ing of  Devil's-worship,  or  spiritual  dry- 
rot,  but  of  money  chiefly,  and  led  by 
Nature  and  the  ways  she  has  with  us,  it 
was  the  task  of  Friedrich  Wilheltn's  life 
to  bring  about  this  beneficent  result  in 
all  departments  of  Prussian  Business, 
great  and  little,  public  and  even  private. 
Year  after  year,  he  brings  it  to  perfec- 
tion ;  pushes  it  unweariedly  forward  every 
day  and  hour.  So  that  he  has  Prussia, 
at  last,  all  a  Prussia  made  after  his  own 
image ;  the  most  thrifty,  hardy,  rigorous 
and  Spartan  country  any  modern  King 
ever  ruled  over  ;  and  himsHf  (if  he 
thought  of  that)  a  King  indeed.  He 
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that  models  Nations  according  to  his 
own  image,  he  is  a  King,  though  his 
sceptre  were  a  walking-stick ;  and  pro- 
perly no  other  is." 

"  Yearly  he  made  his  country  richer; 
and  this  not  in  money  alone  (which  is  of 
very  uncertain  value,  and  sometimes  has 
no  value  at  all,  and  even  less),  but  in 
frugality,  diligence,  punctuality,  veracity, 
— the  grand  fountains  from  which  money, 
and  all  real  values  and  valours,  spring  for 
men.  To  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  in  his 
rustic  simplicity,  money  had  no  lack  of 
value :  rather  the  reverse.  To  the  home- 
spun man  it  was  a  success  of  most  excel- 
lent quality,  and  the  chief  symbol  of 
success  in  all  kinds.  Yearly  he  made 
his  own  revenues,  and  his  people's  along 
with  them,  and  as  the  source  of  them, 
larger  :  and  in  all  states  of  his  revenue, 
he  had  contrived  to  make  his  expendi- 
ture less  than  it;  and  yearly  saved 
masses  of  coin,  and  '  deposited  them  in 
barrels  in  the  cellars  of  his  Schloss,' — 
where  they  proved  very  useful,  one  day. 
Much  in  Friedrich  Wilhelm  proved  use- 
ful beyond  even  his  expectations.  As  a 
Nation's  Hiisband  he  seeks  his  fellow 
among  Kings,  ancient  and  modern. 
Happy  the  Nation  which  gets  such  a  Hus- 
band, once  in  the  half-thousand  years. 
The  Nation,  as  foolish  wives  and  Nations 
do,  repines  and  grudges  a  good  deal,  its 
weak  whims  and  will  being  thwarted 
very  often ;  but  it  advances  steadily, 
with  consciousness  or  not,  in  the  way  of 
well-doing  ;  and  after  long  times,  the 
harvest  of  this  diligent  sowing  becomes 
manifest  to  the  Nation  and  to  all 
Nations. 

"  Strange  as  it  sounds  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  we  are  tempted  to  call  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  a  man  of  genius  ; — genius 
fated  and  promoted  to  work  in  National 
Husbandry,  not  in  writing  Verses  or 
three-volume  Novels.  A  silent  genius. 
His  melodious  stanza,  which  he  cannot 
bear  to  see  halt  in  any  syllable,  is  a 
rough  fact  reduced  to  order  ;  fact  made 
to  stand  firm  on  its  feet,  with  the  world- 
rocks  under  it,  and  looking  free  towards 
all  the  winds  and  all  the  stars.  He 
goes  about  suppressing  platitudes,  rip- 
ping off  futilities,  turning  deceptions 
inside-out.  The  realm  of  Disorder, 
which  is  Unveracity,  Unreality,  what  we 
call  Chaos,  has  no  fiercer  enemy.  Honest 
soul,  and  he  seemed  to  himself  such  a 
stupid  fellow  often  :  no  tongue-learning 
at  all ;  little  capable  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  him.  He  cannot 
argue  in  articulate  logic,  only  in  inar- 
ticulate bellowings,  or  worse.  He  must 
do  a  thing,  leave  it  undemonstrated  ; 
once  done,  it  will  itself  tell  what  kind 
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of  thing  it  is,  by-and-by.  Men  of  genius 
have  a  hard  time,  I  perceive,  whether 
born  on  the  throne  or  off  it,  and  must 
expect  contradictions  next  to  unendur- 
able,— the  plurality  of  blockheads  being 
so  extreme  ! " 

The  character  of  such  a  King  could 
evidently  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
different  verdict  from  the  decisive 
one  of  Macaulay ;  and  it  was  of  course 
the  duty  of  an  historian  to  give  all 
due  preponderance  to  the  favourable 
side.  But  when  we  find  Mr  Carlyle 
casting  all  his  weight  into  one  scale 
as  indignant  counterpoise  to  the  for- 
mer unjust  state  of  the  balance,  till 
censure  kicks  the  beam,  we  find  our- 
selves still  far,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion,from  a  just  estimate.  A  ruler  who 
did  so  much  to  elevate  his  country, 
cannot  be  abruptly  dismissed  as  brute 
and  tyrant.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
a  "  dumb  poet,"  who  makes  a  hell  of 
his  household,  kicks  ambassadors, 
drives  his  children  to  despair,  and 
drinks  himself  into  chronic  delirium, 
is  an  equally  anomalous  character, 
neither  does  the  epithet  of  "  inarticu- 
late man  of  genius  "  by  any  means 
satisfy  the  case. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Frederick  Wil- 
liam was  pre-destined  by  Mr  Carlyle 
for  a  hero,  and  none  of  his  elect  can 
sin.  A  member  of  the  chivalrous 
order  of  St  Thomas,  with  a  weak 
point  in  his  character,  would  seem  as 
strange  as  if  Dante  had  represented 
one  of  his  personages  with  one  foot 
planted  in  Paradise  and  the  other  in 
a  circle  of  hell.  So,  when  he  beats 
and  starves  his  son,  we  are  simply 
told  "  the  poor  youth  has  a  bad  time, 
and  the  poor  father  too  ! "  Hence 
arises  a  new  dilemma  for  our  author 
with  his  heroic  theory  to  get  fitted. 
There  are  now  two  heroes  to  be  main- 
tained in  heroism,  the  filial  and  the 
paternal,  but  their  relationship  is 
decidedly  unheroic.  The  paternal 
hero  beats  the  filial  with  his  rattan 
— calls  him  frightfully  disgraceful 
names — starves  him,  and  keeps  him 
short  of  money.  The  filial  responds 
not  unnaturally  with  fear,  hatred, 
and  suppressed  revolt.  Here  is  evi- 
dently something  to  be  accounted  for 
— a  problem  so  difficult  that  most 
people  would  have  been  glad  to  let 
go  one  hero,  leaving  him  to  step  back 
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at  least  with  one  leg,  into  the  Sty- 
gian quagmire  from  which  he  had 
been  so  deftly  dragged.  But  Thomas 
is  of  another  temper,  and  is  ready 
with  a  most  astonishing  device  for 
supporting  the  heroic  theory  without 
abandoning  his  heroes. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  pa- 
ternal hero,  the  sagacious  ruler  and 
wily  diplomatist,  is  of  a  nature  so 
simple  and  guileless,  that  an  astute 
designing  person  can  make  him  be- 
lieve anything ;  and  if  he  is  instructed 
in  a  sufficiently  artful  manner  to  hate 
his  children,  the  channels  of  natural 
affection  are  straightway  dried  up, 
and  refilled  from  the  sources  of  cruel- 
ty and  aversion.  Here  then  is  a 
highly  ingenious  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  which  the  designing  indi- 
vidual who  does  the  mischief  suffers 
vicariously  for  the  unnatural  conduct 
of  the  paternal  hero,  and  things  go 
on,  and  even  grow  worse,  without 
detriment  to  either  of  the  heroic 
characters. 

To  this  end  we  learn,  then,  that 
the  double  marriage  projected  be- 
tween the  English  prince  and  prin- 
cess, and  Wilhelmina  and  Frede- 
rick, was  for  political  reasons  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Emperor,  who  de- 
spatched a  crafty  emissary,  Secken- 
dorf,  to  Berlin,  with  instructions  to 
gain  the  Prussian  King's  confidence, 
and  then  use  his  influence  to  avert 
the  marriages.  The  Emperor  at  the 
same  time  gains  over  Grumkow, 
Frederick  William's  prime-minister. 
These  two,  whom  the  historian  forth- 
with designates  as  "  the  two  Black- 
Artists,"  commence  their  magical 
practices  at  once,  and,  as  the  diplo- 
matists of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  never  influenced  by  hidden  mo- 
tives, and  always  proceeded  to  their 
aim  by  the  most  open  and  public 
paths,  they  are  never  suspected  by 
the  guileless  monarch  to  be  excep- 
tions, and  operate  with  such  suc- 
cess that  we  are  told,  "  for  the  next 
seven  years  a  figure  went  about, 
not  doubting  it  was  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  •  but  it  was  in  reality  Secken- 
dorf  -  and  -  Grumkow  much  more. 
These  two,  conjuror  and  his  man, 
both  invisible,  have  caught  their 
royal  wild  Bear;  got  a  rope  round 
his  muzzle;— and  so  dance  him 
about;  now  terrifying,  now  exhila- 
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rating  all  the  market  by  the  pranks 
he  plays." 

A  strict  logician — or  indeed  a  per- 
son of  merely  plain  common-sense — 
might  here  t'ake  occasion  to  inquire 
how  far  it  was  consistent  with  the 
heroic  character  to  allow  itself  to  be 
played  upon  with  such  singular 
facility  by  two  Black  Artists,  and 
turned  into  a  dancing-bear  at  their 
will ;  and  might  conclude  that  our 
adroit  supporter  of  the  heroic  theory 
had  merely  shifted  the  dilemma  by 
"logical  hocus-pocus."  Kemember- 
ing,  too,  how  it  has  been  written 
that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
hero  is  not  to  believe  in  "  hearsays," 
but  to  see  things  for  himself,  we 
might  conclude  that  in  matters  so 
affecting  the  relation  between  parent 
and  child,  this  heroic  attribute  might 
be  seasonably  called  into  play.  How- 
ever, this  never  seems  to  occur  to  Mr 
Carlyle,  who  expends  much  virtuous 
and  well  -  directed  indignation  on 
Seckendorf  and  Grumkow,  express- 
ing a  sanguinary  regret  that  they 
were  not  both  "  well-hanged." 

As  an  instance  of  how  far  Carlyle 
will  go  to  serve  a  character  of  which 
he  has  a  lofty  opinion,  we  will  give  a 
passage  from  his  summary  of  the 
career  of  the  Great  Elector,  Frede- 
rick's great-grandfather. 

"  Shortly  after  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
who  had  shone  much  in  the  battle, 
changed  sides.  An  inconsistent,  treach- 
erous man  ?  Perhaps  not,  0  reader ;  per- 
haps a  man  advancing  *  in  circuits/  the 
only  way  he  has ;  spirally,  face  now  to 
east,  now  to  west,  with  his  own  reason- 
able private  aim  sun-clear  to  him  all  the 
while  ? 

"  John  Casimir  agreed  to  give  up  the 
£  Homage  of  Preussen '  for  this  service  ; 
a  grand  prize  for  Friedrich  Wilhelm." — 
(P.  349.) 

That  is  all  Mr  Carlyle  has  to  say 
about  this  proceeding.  We  have 
heard  of  this  sort  of  spiral  heroes 
before— men  of  tortuous  veracity — 
principally  in  courts  of  justice ;  but 
we  never  before  heard  their  circuitous 
proceedings  justified  with  such  con- 
temptuous brevity.  Henceforth  let 
anybody  who  has  a  private  reason- 
able aim  know  that,  provided  it  re- 
main sun-clear  to  him,  he  may  ad- 
vance towards  it  by  any  paths  he 
finds  most  convenient,  even  if  honour, 
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faith,  and  honesty  should  be  trampled 
under  foot.  Good  news  this  for 
rascaldom — not  such  good  news,  we 
should  think,  for  a  moral  Carlylist. 
If  this  is  so,  why  such  tremendous 
abuse  of  the  Jesuits,  who  say  nothing 
worse — "  spiral "  moralists  advancing 
towards  a  "  sun-clear  aim  1 "  These 
are  the  obliquities  which  one  would 
think  must  eventually  destroy  all 
confidence  in  Carlyle.  Suppose  now 
that  it  had  been  a  Phantasm  Captain 
instead  of  a  hero  who  had  acted  turn- 
coat, might  we  not  have  something 
to  the  following  effect  ? — 

"  Homage  of  Preussen  remitted ! — 
a  great  prize  temporarily  for  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm — of  considerable  value 
as  an  offset  against  Losses,  pecuniary 
or  territorial,  but  of  quite  infinite  no- 
value  as  an  offset  against  a  Human 
Soul.  To  do  homage  for  Preussen, 
bend  the  Great-Electoral  knee,  ren- 
der public  acknowledgment  of  in- 
feriority, is  galling  to  a  Great  Elec- 
tor— thing  by  all  means  to  be  abo- 
lished if  the  Laws  of  this  Uni- 
verse permit.  •  But  to  bend  a  Great- 
Electoral  knee  to  Beelzebub --to  say 
to  him,  '  Henceforth  I  am  thy  Feu- 
datory, not  John  Casimir's' — this, 
methinks,  the  laws  of  this  Universe 
will  by  no  means  permit,  but  will 
surely  avenge  such  Transfer  of  Hom- 
age on  thee  and  Preussen,"  &c.,  <fec., 
<fec.  We  will  pay  Mr  Carlyle  the 
compliment  to  say  that  these  senti- 
ments, as  more  respectable,  are  more 
characteristic  of  him  than  his  own. 

In  another  place  we  are  told  that 
Frederick's  father,  looking  into  the 
accounts  of  a  domain,  found  the 
books  of  a  functionary  called  Hesse 
in  confusion,  and  several  thousands 
short : — 

"  What  has  become  of  these  thousands, 
Sir  1  Poor  old  Hesse  could  not  tell : 
'  God  is  my  witness,  no  penny  of  them 
ever  stuck  to  me/  asseverated  poor  old 
Hesse  ;  '  but  where  they  are —  ?  My 
account-books  are  in  such  a  state ; — alas, 
and  my  poor  old  memory  is  not  what  it 
was  !'  They  brought  him  to  Berlin  ;  in 
the  end  they  actually  hanged  the  poor 
old  soul ; — and  then  afterwards  in  his 
dusty  lumber-rooms,  hidden  in  pots, 
stuffed  into  this  nook  and  that,  most  or 
all  of  the  money  was  found.  Date  and 
document  exist  for  all  these  cases, 
though  Mr  Dryasdust  gives  none  ;  and 
the  cases  are  indubitable;  very  rhada- 
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manthine  indeed.  The  soft  quality  of 
mercy, — ah  yes,  it  is  beautiful  and  bless- 
ed, when  permissible  (though  thrice- 
accursed,  when  not)  :  but  it  is  on  the 
hard  quality  of  justice,  first  of  all,  that 
empires  are  built  up,  and  beneficent  and 
lasting  things  become  achievable  to  man- 
kind, in  this  world  ! — " 

So  that,  when  a  hero  hangs  an  inno- 
cent man,  that  is  justice  ;  and  when 
he  finds  it  permissible  to  pardon  an 
innocent  man,  that  is  mercy.  This 
is  the  kind  of  heroism  which,  by  a 
strange  perversity,  mankind  has,  in 
all  ages,  incessantly  struggled  to  be 
rid  of.  "Very  rhadamanthine  in- 
deed," is  Mr  Carlvle's  comment — 
wherein  he  libels  Rhadamanthus. 

The  Double-Marriage  Project  oc- 
cupies a  large  space — as  futile  and 
trumpery  an  intrigue  as  ever  a  court 
was  engaged  in.  And  Mr  Carlyle 
tells  you  that  such  is  also  his  opin- 
ion, but  he  considers  that  he  and  his 
readers  are  bound,  at  any  cost,  to  fol- 
low the  aspirings  and  disappointments 
of  family  interest  in  all  their  miser- 
able particulars,  because  we  are  told 
"  there  is  an  important  young  Fried- 
rich  inextricably  wrapt  up  in  it." 
Why  "  inextricably,"  we  do  not  see. 
Actively  he  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  being  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  his  father.  Seckendorf, 
we  are  told,  was  despatched  to  Ber- 
lin to  stop  the  double  marriage,  and 
Seckendorf  is  one  of  the  "  Black  Art- 
ists'  who  caused  or  widened  the 
breach  between  father  and  son. 
Could  not  all  this  be  made  clear  with- 
out entering  into  every  particular  of 
the  tedious  double  marriage  1  "  With- 
out a  Friedrich,"  says  our  historian, 
"  the  affair  could  be  reduced  to  some- 
thing like  its  real  size,  and  recorded 
in  a  few  pages."  Still  more  ought 
this  to  have  been  done  with,  than 
without,  a  Friedrich,  whose  personal 
history, with  which  we  are  principally 
concerned,  it  encumbers,  not  illu- 
minates. 

The  rest  of  these  volumes  are 
taken  up  with  the  "  Kaiser's  Spectre- 
Hunt,"  or  efforts  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  get  the  Spanish  crown — 
the  desertion  and  imprisonment  of 
the  crown-prince — and  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Friederich  Wilhelrn's  life,  such 
of  them  as  he  performed  when  he 
was  either  drunk  or  delirious  being 
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described  with  great  pathos.  The 
labour  necessary  to  bring  full  parti- 
culars to  light  has  been  endured 
honestly,  and  we  wish  we  could  add 
uncomplainingly  ;  but  fifty  times  are 
we  called  upon  to  appreciate  and 
sympathise  with  him  in  his  ex- 
plorations, and  struggles  with  his 
Incubus-foe  Dryasdust — whining  en- 
treaties to  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
historian,  which  are  not  always  pro- 
ductive of  sympathy. 

The  labour  of  investigation  is 
equalled  by  that  of  reproduction. 
Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  in- 
cessant care  to  represent  people  and 
events  in  the  most  vivid  manner — 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr 
Carlyle's  faculty  of  conveying  shades 
of  meaning  will  know  what  the  in- 
cessant exercise  of  it  will  amount  to 
in  a  long  history.  And  here  occurs 
the  question  of  style — at  which  we 
hear  from  all  his  admirers  loud  cries 
of,  Oh,  oh !  His  style  is  to  them 
sacred — not  appreciated,  because  of 
its  excellence  —  "  caviare  to  the 
general."  Its  aim  is  to  reproduce 
with  the  greatest  exactness  all  the 
thoughts  and  all  the  moods  of  mind 
which  the  contemplation  of  his  sub- 
ject produced  in  the  author — a  curi- 
ous psychological  study,  more  inter- 
esting and  valuable  perhaps  in  a 
History  of  Thomas  Carlyle  than  a 
History  of  Frederick  the  Great.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
propriety  of  this  method  of  literal 
transcript  of  idea  must  depend  on 
the  value  of  the  idea.  But  the  course 
of  a  long  history,  which  professes  to 
deal  much  with  common  and  familiar 
matters,  and  to  give  even  to  impor- 
tant subjects  an  everyday  look,  can 
afford  but  few  fitting  opportunities 
for  its  employment.  It  seems  to  us 
that  nothing  but  an  all-pervading 
vanity  and  self-sufficiency  could  lead 
a  man  to  suppose  that  all  the  opera- 
tions of  his  mind  in  any  direction  are 
worthy  of  being  carefully  recorded. 
Other  writers  have  been  famed  for 
their  curious  felicity  of  style,  but  it 
has  been  displayed  with  widely  differ- 
ent effect — concealing  their  muscles 
under  a  most  delicate  and  healthy 
skin,  while  Carlyle  loves  to  exhibit 
his  in  all  their  bare  repulsiveness. 
Are  all  the  pains  which  such  men  as 
Hume  and  Gibbon  have  taken  to 
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secure  grace  as  well  as  power,  thrown 
away  1  or  is  there  no  merit  in  careful 
constructive  art,  as  must  be  the  case, 
if  Carlyle  is  right  1  To  see  clearly 
and  imitate  exactly  are  only  the 
groundwork  of  an  artist's  merit — he 
must  be  able  skilfully  to  select,  com- 
bine, and  harmonise — else  Titian  was 
a  bungler,  and  the  decorators  of 
Chinese  pagodas  are  truer  artists. 

We  dp  not  care  anything  about 
the  dignity  of  history  compared  with 
its  truth,  nor  do  we  insist  that  an 
historian  shall  convey  his  narrative 
through  a  colourless  medium ;  but 
we  do  insist  that  the  medium  shall 
not  be  distorting.  We  have  shown 
how  the  bent  of  Carlyle's  philosophy 
brings  him  to  view  the  world's  busi- 
ness, and  the  proceedings  and  pro- 
spects of  his  fellow-creatures,  in  a 
dismal  and  desponding  light.  Hence 
the  cast  of  his  mind  is  sardonic,  and 
the  style,  which  is  the  exact  re- 
flex of  his  own  mind,  is  sardonic 
too.  Everybody  and  everything  dealt 
with  is  treated  in  a  jeering  tone — the 
tone  of  a  virtuous  Mephistopheles. 
Characters  enter,  grimace,  perform 
their  allotted  movements  in  an  ex- 
aggerated fashion,  as  if  their  wires 
were  pulled  a  little  too  hard — are 
baptised  with  a  facetious  nickname 
— labelled  Sham  or  Reality— mostly 
Sham — and  are  then  dismissed,  as 
Sam  Weller  dismissed  the  Fat  Boy, 
"with  a  harmless  but  ceremonious 
kick."  Distinctness  must  be  secured 
at  any  price— -by  a  trick,  if  not  by 
other  means.  Thus  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold is  always,  during  the  history 
of  many  years,  "the  little  Kaiser  in 
the  red  stockings  ;" — scarcely  ever 
mentioned  without  the  scarlet  in- 
teguments. And  why  1  Because,  it 
seems,  a  Mr  Savage,  whom  nobody 
knows  anything  about,  describing  in 
a  book  his  residence  at  Vienna,  says 
he  saw  the  Emperor  there,  who  was 
a  little  man  with  red  stockings.  There- 
fore, as  emperors  never  have  more 
than  one  pair  of  stockings,  the  colour 
of  which  is  an  infallible  index  to 
their  imperial  character,  he  is  hence- 
forth the  "little  Kaiser  in  the  red 
stockings."  The  King  of  Prussia  is 
always  "  Majesty,"  without  any  pre- 
fix, as  if  Majesty  were  his  Christian 
name  ;  and  the  King  of  Poland,  hav- 
ing given  unusual  proofs  of  bodily 
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vigour,  is  "the  Physically  Strong." 
These  all  play  considerable  parts  in 
the  drama,  but  characters  that  only 
appear  to  vanish  are  similarly  treated. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  former  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  had  a  sister  who  had  a  husband 
called  Christian  : — 

"His  wife  was  a  Danish  Princess, 
Sister  of  poor  Christian  II.,  King  of 
that  Country  :  dissolute  Christian,  who 
took-up  with  a  huxter-woman's  daugh- 
ter,— '  mother  sold  gingerbread,'  it  would 
appear,  '  at  Bergen  in  Norway,'  where 
Christian  was  Viceroy;  Christian  made 
acceptable  love  to  the  daughter  '  DiviTce 
(Dovekin,  Columbina),'  as  he  called  her. 
Nay  he  made  the  gingerbread  mother  a 
kind  of  prime-minister,  said  the  angry 
public,  justly  scandalised  at  this  of  the 
4  Dovekin.'  He  was  married,  meanwhile, 
to  Karl  V.'s  own  Sister ;  but  continued 
that  other  connection.  He  had  rash 
notions,  now  for  the  Reformation,  now 
against  it,  when  he  got  to  be  King  ;  a 
very  rash  unwise,  explosive  man." 

The  Bohemian  Zisca  appears  to 
Mr  Oarlyle  as  a  "  human  rhinoceros 
driven  mad "  —  henceforth  he  is 
"Rhinoceros  Zisca."  Waldemar,  a 
Markgrave,  died,  and  a  false  Walde- 
mar, pretending  to  be  him,  after- 
wards appeared — he  is  "post-mortem 
Waldemar,"  or  "  post-obit  Walde- 
mar." 

Events  are  treated  in  the  same 
grotesque  fashion.  The  Emperor 
wishes  the  maritime  powers  to  join 
him  against  France  : — 

"  The  astonished  Kaiser  rushes  for- 
ward to  fling  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Sea-Powers,  his  one  resource  left : 
'  Help  !  Moneys,  subsidies,  ye  Sea- 
Powers  !'  But  the  Sea-Powers  stand 
obtuse,  arms  not  open  at  all,  hands  but- 
toning their  pockets  :  '  Sorry  we  cannot, 
your  Imperial  Majesty.  Fleury  engages 
not  to  touch  the  Netherlands,  the  Bar- 
rier Treaty ;  Polish  Elections  are  not 
our  concern  ! '  and  callously  decline. 
The  Kaiser's  astonishment  is  extreme; 
his  big  heart  swelling  even  with  a  mar- 
tyr-feeling ;  and  he  passionately  appeals  : 
'  Ungrateful,  blind  Sea-Powers  !  No 
money  to  fight  France,  say  you?  Are 
the  Laws  of  Nature  fallen  void  1 '  Im- 
perial astonishment,  sublime  martyr- 
feeling,  passionate  appeals  to  the  Laws 
of  Nature,  avail  nothing  with  the  blind 
Sea-Powers  :  '  No  money  in  us,'  answer 
they  :  '  we  will  help  you  to  negotiate.' 
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'  Negotiate  ! '  answers  he  ;  and  will  have 
to  pay  his  own  election  broken-glass, 
with  a  sublime  martyr-feeling,  without 
money  from  the  Sea-Powers." 

If  this  is  fine  history,  we  should 
think  Mrs  Gamp  would  have  made 
a  fine  historian. 

Fancy  a  person  wishing  to  learn 
something  of  Frederick's  history 
being  treated  to  a  passage  of  this 
kind : — 

"  Would  the  reader  wish  to  look  into 
this  Nosti-  Grumkow  Correspondence 
at  all  ?  I  advise  him,  not.  Good  part 
of  it  still  lies  in  the  Paper-Office  here, 
likely  to  be  published  by  the  Prussian 
Dryasdust  in  coming  time  ;  but  a  more 
sordid  mass  of  eavesdroppings,  kitchen- 
ashes  and  floor-sweepings,  collected  and 
interchanged  by  a  pair  of  treacherous 
Flunkeys  (big  bullying  Flunkey  and 
little  trembling  cringing  one,  Grum- 
kow and  Reicheribach),  was  never  got  to- 
gether out  of  a  gentleman's  household. 
To  no  idlest  reader,  armed  even  with 
barnacles,  and  holding  mouth  and  nose, 
can  the  stirring-up  of  such  a  dustbin  be 
long  tolerable.  But  the  amazing  prob- 
lem was  this  Editor's,  doomed  to  spell 
the  Event  into  clearness  if  he  could,  and 
put  dates,  physiognomy,  and  outline  to 
it,  by  help  of  such  Flunkey- Sanscrit !  — 
That  Nosti-Grumkow  Correspondence, 
as  we  now  have  it  in  the  Paper-Office, — 
interpretable  only  by  acres  of  British 
Despatches,  by  incondite,  dateless,  help- 
less Prussian  Books  ('  printed  Blotches 
of  Human  stupor,'  as  Smelfungus  calls 
them) :  how  gladly  would  one  return 
them  all  to  St  Mary  Axe,  there  to  lie 
through  Eternity  !  It  is  like  holding 
dialogue  with  a  Rookery ;  asking  your 
way  (perhaps  in  flight  for  life,  as  was 
partly  my  own  case)  by  colloquy  with 
successive  or  even  simultaneous  Rook- 
eries. Reader,  have  you  tried  such  a 
thing  1  An  adventure  never  to  be  spoken 
of  again,  when  once  done  !  " 

We  heartily  wish  that  we  could 
speak  more  of  solid  merits  as  a  set- 
off  against  such  passages  as  these. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  with  a  strong 
wish  to  discover  historical  excellence 
in  this  memoir  of  an  eminent  king 
and  soldier,  we  have  been  driven  to 
the  reluctant  conclusion  that  in  no 
previous  production  of  Carlyle's  has 
the  halfpenny  worth  of  bread  borne 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  intoler- 
able deal  of  sack.  Formerly  we  took 
his  guineas,  notwithstanding  the 
fantastic  image  and  superscription, 
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for  the  sake  of  the  genuine  gold. 
But  when  he  takes  to  giving  us  gilt 
farthings  of  the  same  pattern  —  ex- 
cuse us,  Thomas — think  of  the  police 
and  the  laws  against  counterfeit  coin. 
This  painful  circumstance  of  writers 
abandoning  their  strong  points  and 
carefully  cultivating  their  weak  ones, 
we  always  attribute  to  the  influence 
of  indiscreet  foolish  admirers.  Oh 
those  admirers,  how  they  ruin  our 
distinguished  men  !  They  seize  on 
a  peculiarity,  and  laud  it  as  if  it  were 
the  essence  of  the  man — they  tell 
him  an  accidental  wart  is  his  most 
expressive  feature— till  he  actually 
grows  proud  of  his  wart,  and  parades 
it  instead  of  decently  hiding  it  with 
sticking-plaster,  or  at  any  rate  ignor- 
ing it.  We  figure  to  ourselves  Thomas, 
pen  in  hand,  wearing  a  saturnine  smile 
which  broadens  into  a  sardonic  grin 
as  he  jots  down  an  extraordinary 
prank  of  language  which  will  astonish 
Moddle,  or  a  verbal  antic  which  he 
rather  thinks  will  amuse  Noddle — 
taking  Moddle  and  Noddle  for  the 
critical  world.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  gilt  farthings  we  speak  of : — 

"  He  that  was  honest  with  his  exist- 
ence has  always  meaning  for  us,  be 
he  king  or  peasant.  He  that  merely 
shammed  and  grimaced  with  it,  how- 
ever much,  and  with  whatever  noise  and 
trumpet-blowing,  he  may  have  cooked 
and  eaten  in  this  world,  cannot  long 
have  any.  Some  men  do  cook  enor- 
mously (let  us  call  it  cooking,  what  a 
man  does  in  obedience  to  his  hunger 
merely,  to  his  desires  and  passions  mere- 
ly),  —  roasting  whole  continents  and 
populations,  in  the  flames  of  war  or 
other  discord  ; — witness  the  Napoleon 
above  spoken  of.  For  the  appetite  of 
man  in  that  respect  is  unlimited  ;  in 
truth,  infinite ;  and  the  smallest  of  us 
could  eat  the  entire  Solar  System,  had 
we  the  chance  given,  and  then  cry,  like 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  because  we  bad 
no  more  Solar  Systems  to  cook  and  eat. 
It  is  not  the  extent  of  the  man's  cookery 
that  can  much  attach  me  to  him  ;  but 
only  the  man  himself,  and  what  of 
strength  he  had  to  wrestle  with  the 
mud-elements,  and  what  of  victory  he 
got  for  his  own  benefit  and  mine." 

"  Capital !"  says  Moddle.  "  Highly 
suggestive  !"  says  Noddle.  "Trash !" 
says  the  irritated  general  reader. 

Another  farthing — 

"  But  the  Fates  appointed  other- 
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wise  :  we  have  all  to  accept  our 
Fate !" 

Another — 

"  All  things  end,  and  nothing  ceases 
changing  tilT  it  end."  This  is  a  double 
imposture — it  is  not  even  an  original 
sham,  coming  as  it  does  from  the 
well-known  mint  of  Mrs  Gamp, 
"  Vich  likeways  is  the  hend  of  all." 

Here  is  a  very  magnificently  gilded 
farthing — 

"Just  about  threescore  and  ten 
years  ago,  his  speakings  and  his 
workings  came  to  finis  in  this  World 
of  Time  ;  and  he  vanished  from  all 
eyes  into  other  worlds,  leaving  much 
inquiry  about -him  in  the  minds  of 
men."  The  plain  copper  is  that 
Frederick  died— the  gilding  there- 
fore is  rather  thick. 

But  it  is  at  the  most  interesting 
point  of  his  narrative  that  he  gives  us 
what  may  be  considered  the  climax 
of  his  profound  reflections.  The  king 
has  imprisoned  his  son,  and  thinks 
of  putting  him  to  death — and  Tho- 
mas, winding  up  his  chapter  impress- 
ively, remarks,  "  Here  has  a  business 
fallen  out,  such  as  seldom  occurred 
before  /' 

Formerly  his  images,  however  ab- 
surd, always  preserved  a  consistency 
which  rendered  their  effect  decisive. 
Now  we  frequently  have  the  absurd- 
ity without  the  consistency.  Frede- 
rick, we  are  told,  is  "  a  man  of  infinite 
mark,"  whatever  distinction  that  may 
imply.  He  also,  we  are  told,  has  a 
"  snuffy  nose  rather  flung  into  the 
air,  under  its  old  cocked  hat — like  a 
snuffy  old  lion  on  the  watch."  A 
lion  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  addicted 
to  snuff,  gives  a  new  impression  of  the 
animal ;  but  he  subsequently  figures 
still  more  strangely  as  a  vocalist. 
"  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  words,  in  high 
clangorous  metallic  plangency,  and 
the  pathos  of  a  lion  raised  by  anger 
into  song,  fall  hotter  and  hotter." 
This  may  have  been  suggested  by 
some  recollection  of  Bottom  acting 
the  lion — "  I  will  roar  you  gently  as 
any  nightingale."  The  "high  clan- 
gorous metallic  plangency,"  how- 
ever, is  undoubtedly  original. 

It  is  said  that  Carlyle's  style  is 
easily  imitated.  Not  certainly  his 
best  style ;  for  to  imitate  that,  a  man 
must  have  an  equal  gift  of  imagina- 
tion. But  the  style  we  have  been 
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commenting  on  is  not  difficult.  Our 
friend  Herr  Botherwig  (an  Angli- 
cised German,  brought  up  from  his 
cradle  upon  mystical  and  transcen- 
dental food)  imitates  it  passably. 
Take  this  excerpt  from  Bother- 
wig: — 

"  Thomas,  knowing  well  that  greedy 
Cormorant-Public  is  apt  to  take  what 
grains  of  wheat  are  offered  to  it  thank- 
lessly, and  with  small  thought  or  care 
for  the  labour  of  the  winnower,  does, 
with  frequent  iteration  (lest  said  public 
should  think  that  writing  history  were 
task  light  and  blithesome  as  going  a-May- 
iug),  bewail  piteously,  and  not  without 
lachrymose  Sufflication,  the  painful  ob- 
scuration of  his  philosophic  spirit,  while 
wallowing  amid  the  inane  ponderosities 
of  the  Mud-demons  or  Prussian  chron- 
icle-writers, where  is  to  be  found  much 
of  the  raw  material  of  our  Prussian- 
Jargon  ic-History.  Wherefore,  in  re- 
venge, Thomas  calls  them  hard  names, 
of  which  Prussian  Dryasdust  is  the 
chief  opprobrious  epithet — name  myste- 
rious haply  to  Cormorant  -  Public,  but 
explainable  thus  :  —  Northern-magician 
Scott  (magician  conceivably  akin  some 
way,  or  shall  we  say  by  left-handed  re- 
lationship to  the  Sphere-Harmonies)  did, 
in  sportive  preamble  to  certain  fictitious 
narrative,  introduce  supposititious  anti- 
quarian friend,  under  the  name  of  Doctor 
Dryasdust  —  which  cognomen,  tickling 
the  capricious  Midriff  of  Thomas,  does 
for  him  ever  after  officiate  as  Generic 
appellation  for  all  of  that  brotherhood  ; 
and  Dryasdust  is  forthwith  stereotyped 
and  enrolled  in  that  singular  Lexico- 
graphy (not  perusable  by  living  man 
without  wonder),  along  with  the  Py- 
thons, Veracities,  Foam  -  Oceans,  and 
other  Indigestions  and  Dire  Chimseras. 
Whence  arises  also  this  other  question 
— Is  there  not,  in  the  masses  of  Histo- 
rical rubbish,  some  quality  worse  than 
bewildering? — is  there  not,  moreover, 
something  contagious! " 

Botherwig  agitates  this  further 
question,  "  Whether,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Thomas,  there  be  not,  haply, 
as  much  of  prig  as  genius  1  whether 
he  have  not  unconscious  charlatan- 
ism mixed  with  rco^-unconscious  ver- 
acity. What,"  exclaims  Botherwig, 
"what  if  thou,  the  sworn  foe  of 
shams,  have  deserted  to  the  Enemy  ! 
What  if  thou,  the  Denouncer  of  Wind- 
bags, art  also  thyself  a  Professor  of 
Flatulence  !  0  heavens  !  "—Enough 
of  Botherwig,  who  certainly  could 
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not,  with  anything  like  equal  suc- 
cess, attempt  to  imitate  those  in- 
ferior writers,  Clarendon  and  Gibbon. 
In  a  former  part  of  this  paper  we 
said  that,  considering  the  style  in 
which  Carlyle's  thinking  is  done,  the 
popularity  it  has  attained  is  marvel- 
lous. One  distinguishing  feature  ren- 
ders it  especially  so.  It  is  probably 
the  most  arrogant  style  that  any- 
body who  did  not  profess  to  believe 
himself  inspired  ever  wrote  in.  The 
author  seems  to  look  down  on  us  as 
if  from  some  skyey  eminence — much 
as  Jove,  seated  on  Olympus,  may  have 
looked  down  on  mortal  doings  by 
the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  some- 
times in  wrath,  sometimes  in  con- 
temptuous compassion.  One  might 
suppose  from  his  invariable  tone,  that 
the  only  veracious,  the  only  sincere, 
the  only  clear-sighted  individual, 
who  surveyed  this  terrestrial  scene, 
was  Thomas  Carlyle ;  that  no  one 
else  had  a  conscience,  knew  good 
from  bad,  was  able  to  exert  himself 
to  any  purpose  whatever,  or  had  the 
smallest  sense  of  "  the  Divine  Signi- 
ficance of  Life."  The  human  race  is 
adrift  in  a  fog,  above  which  he  sits 
serene,  and  marks  their  futile  efforts 
to  blunder  through  with  a  grim  smile 
for  some,  a  condescending  pity  for 
others,  while  for  general  guidance 
and  encouragement,  he  exclaims  with 
Puck,  "  Lord,  what  fools  these  mor- 
tals be  ! "  Even  his  favourite  heroes 
he  patronises  as  if  they  were  good 
little  boys  —  patting  them  on  the 
back,  pinching  their  ears,  and  calling 
them  nicknames  as  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  did  with  their  generals. 
But  take  comfort,  Thomas — be  as- 
sured you  are  not  the  sole  excellence 
hitherto  produced,  or  producible,  by 
this  despicable  nineteenth  century. 
Other  men  have  appeared,  and  will 
appear  in  it,  sounder  in  philosophy, 
clearer  of  vision,  more  original  in 
genius,  of  no  less  pure,  though  less 
uproarious  rectitude,  and  of  more 
commendable  modesty  than  yourself. 
People  who  know  nothing  of  Fichte 
or  his  "  Sensuous  Appearances  "  have 
led  and  will  lead  very  good  lives,  and 
do  their  duty  in  this  world— and 
some  day  admiring  readers  will  get 
tired  of  your  oppressive  virtue,  and 
begin  to  inquire  what  singular  hap 
has  befallen  you,  that  you  should  be 
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so  contemptuous  and  impatient  of 
your  brother  insects. 

It  is  this  arrogance  of  tone,  of 
which  the  History  of  Frederick  con- 
tains many  examples,  that  now  in- 
duces us  to  speak  our  opinion  so 
plainly  of  the  book.  Yet  we  would 
much  rather  have  found  it  worthy  of 
all  praise,  or  at  least  such  praise  as 
former  experience  led  us  to  expect  we 
should  think  it  entitled  to — no  stint- 
ed share.  With  all  his  obtrusive 
faults  we,  like  most  careful  readers, 
of  Carlyle,  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
two  things.  First,  for  his  sugges- 
tiveness ;  starting,  as  he  so  often 
does,  ideas  high  or  deep,  productive 
of  trains  of  thought  in  other  minds  ; 
secondly,  because  he  has  always  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  vile  Utilitarian 
spirit,  whether  manifesting  itself  in 
the  methodic  plainness  ofBentham, 
or  the  specious  worldliness  of  Mac- 
aulay.  And  most  sincerely  should 
we  rejoice  to  see  his  great  gifts, 
freed  from  crotchet  and  affectation, 
as  nobly  employed  as  heretofore. 

We  sometimes  think  that  if  he 
had  begun  his  career  by  a  plain 
statement  of  his  belief,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  from  the 
dark  hints  of  prophecy  and  denun- 
ciation, his  influence  would  have 
been  more  lasting,  and  his  course 
far  clearer.  All  his  aberrations  seem 
traceable  to  his  habit  of  thinking  in 
metaphor,  which  is  putting  the  flower 
in  place  of  the  root.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  illustrating  and  adorning, 
there  is  nothing  like  metaphor;  but 
to  begin  with  it — to  make  your  foun- 
dation of  painted  glass — this  is  bad 
architecture ;  and  the  fact  that  edi- 
fices have  been  built  so,  only  proves 
that  they  are  more  specious  than 
solid.  We  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  so  difficult  to  state  the 
premises  of  his  creed  in  plain  Eng- 
lish. We  are  called  to  this  visible 
world  from  another  unseen  one, 
whither  we  shall  return;  and  we 
walk  here  furnished  with  what  we 
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find  and  with  what  we  bring.  We 
find  bodily  senses  and  capacities  of 
pain  and  pleasure ;  we  bring  spirit 
with  its  light  of  conscience.  Thus 
equipped,  humanity  divides  itself 
into  three  grand  classes.  There  are 
those  who  make  what  they  bring 
from  the  eternal  unseen  subservient 
to  what  they  find  in  the  temporary 
visible;  these  are  the  Devil's  mes- 
sengers and  Beelzebub -worshippers 
of  Carlyle.  There  are  those  who, 
though  feebly  bound  to  this  world, 
yet  bear  but  a  faint  impress  of  the 
other — to  whom  life  is  but  a  picture, 
having  no  earnestness  or  reality — 
the  Shams,  Ineptitudes,  and  Phan- 
tasm-Captains. And  there  are  those 
to  whom  this  life  is  intensely  earnest, 
not  because  of  what  they  find  in  it, 
but  because  of  what  they  bring  to 
it ;  who,  in  their  passage  across  this 
bridge  of  time,  walk  always  envir- 
oned by  the  laws  which  belong  to  no 
time,  linked  to  what  is  above  by 
reverence,  and  to  what  is  akin  by 
justice;  to  whom  pleasure  is  plea- 
sant, and  pain  suffering,  but  to  whom 
right  is  better  than  pleasure,  wrong 
less  endurable  than  pain; — these  are 
the  Heroes.  And,  as  the  men,  so  are 
their  works.  Everything  produced 
or  producible  by  the  two  first  classes 
is  essentially  a  thing  of  time — a  thing 
either  evil  and  an  injury,  or  futile 
and  a  hindrance,  bearing  in  itself 
the  element  of  decay  ;  —  while  all 
that  the  others,  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  do  is  vital  and  beneficent,  be- 
cause mingled  with  something  that  is 
divine.  This  is  intelligible — this  is 
noble ;  it  is  incontrovertible,  because 
it  is  in  unison  with  every  man's  con- 
science when  conscience  is  permitted 
to  be  heard.  Apply  it  to  any  of  Car- 
lyle's  doctrines,  and  we  thick  it  will 
illustrate  their  course  and  indicate 
their  variations.  Out  of  this  simple 
theory  grows  in  practice  the  multi- 
form aspect  of  humanity,  and  out  of 
the  metaphors  which  encumber  it 
grow  the  cloud-castles  of  Carlyle. 
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HOW   WE  WENT   TO  SKYE. 


WHILE  tarrying  at  Inverness,  a 
note  reached  Feilowes  and  myself 
from  Fitz-Tartan,  to  the  effect  that  a 
boat  would  be  at  our  service  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Eishart,  on  the  arrival 
at  Broadford  of  the  Skye  mail ;  and 
that  six  sturdy  boatmen  would  there- 
from convey  us  to  our  destination. 
This -intelligence  gave  satisfaction  to 
both  of  us,  and  we  made  our  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  The  coach  from 
Inverness  to  Dingwall —  at  which 
place  we  were  to  catch  the  mail — 
was  advertised  to  start  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  to  reach  its 
bourne  two  hours  afterwards  ;  so,  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  missing  it, 
we  resolved  not  to  go  to  bed.  At 
that  preposterous  hour  we  were  in 
the  street  with  our  luggage,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  sleepy  coach  came 
lumbering  up.  For  a  while  there 
was  considerable  noise  :  bags  and 
parcels  of  various  kinds  were  tumbled 
out  of  the  coach-office ;  mysterious 
doors  were  opened  in  the  body  of 
the  vehicle,  into  which  these  were 
shot.  We  clambered  up  into  the 
front  beside  the  driver,  who  was 
enveloped  in  a  drab  greatcoat  of 
many  capes ;  the  guard  Was  behind. 
"  All  right ; "  then,  with  a  cheery 
chirrup,  a  crack  of  the  whip,  a  snort 
and  toss  from  the  gallant  roadsters, 
we  were  off.  There  is  nothing  so 
delightful  as  a  stage-coach,  when 
you  start  in  good  condition,  and  at  a 
reasonable  hour.  For  myself,  I  never 
tire  of  the  varied  road  flashing  past, 
and  could  dream  through  a  country  in 
that  way  from  one  week's  end  to 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  more  horrible  than  start- 
ing at  four  A.M.,  half  awake,  break- 
fastless,  the  chill  of  the  morning 
playing  on  your  face  as  the  dewy 
machine  spins  along.  Your  eyes  close 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  your  blood 
is  thick  with  sleep,  your  brain  full 
of  dreams  ;  you  wake,  and  sleep,  and 
wake  again ;  and  the  Vale  of  Tempe 
itself,  with  a  Grecian  sunrise  burn- 
ing into  day  ahead,  could  not  rouse 
you  into  interest,  or  blunt  the  keen 
edge  of  your  misery.  I  recollect 
nothing  of  this  part  of  our  journey, 


save  its  disagreeableness ;  and  I  alit 
at  Dingwall,  cold,  wretched,  and 
stiff,  with  a  cataract  of  needles  and 
pins  falling  down  my  right  leg,  and 
making  locomotion  anything  but  a 
pleasant  matter.  However,  the  first 
stage  was  over,  and  that  was  some- 
thing. Alas  !  we  did  not  know  the 
sea  of  troubles  into  which  we  were 
about  to  plunge — the  Iliad  of  mis- 
fortune of  which  we  were  to  be  the 
heroes.  We  entered  the  inn,  per- 
formed our  ablutions,  and  sat  down 
to  breakfast  with  appetite.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  meal  Feilowes  sug- 
gested that,  to  prevent  accidents,  it 
might  be  judicious  to  secure  places 
in  the  mail  without  delay.  Accord- 
ingly, I  went  in  quest  of  the  land- 
lord, and  after  some  difficulty  dis- 
covered him  in  a  small  office  littered 
with  bags  and  parcels,  turning  over 
the  pages  of  a  ledger.  The  man  did 
not  deign  to  lift  his  eyes  when  I 
entered.  I  intimated  my  wish  to 
procure  two  places  to  Broadford. 
He  turned  a  page,  lingered  on  it 
with  his  eye  as  if  loth  to  leave,  and 
then  inquired  my  business.  I  re- 
peated my  message.  He  shook  his 
head  :  "  You  are  too  late ;  you  can't 
get  on  to-day." — "  What !  can't  two 
places  be  had  ? " — "  Not  for  love  or 
money,  sir.  Last  week,  Lord  Deer- 
stalker engaged  the  whole  mail  for 
his  servants.  Every  place  is  took." 
— "  The  deuce !  do  you  mean  to  say 
we  can't  get  on  1 "  The  man,  whose 
eyes  had  returned  to  the  page,  which 
he  held  all  the*  while  in  one  hand, 
nodded  assent.  "  Come,  now  :  this 
sort  of  thing  won't  do.  My  friend 
and  I  are  anxious  to  reach  Broad- 
ford  to-night.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  we  must  either  return,  or  wait 
here  till  the  next  mail  comes  up, 
some  three  days  hence  ? "  —  "  You 
can  post  if  you  like;  I'll  provide 
you  with  a  machine  and  horses." — 
"  Ah  ! "  said  I,  as  a  thought  of  the 
meditated  extortion  shot  through  my 
soul  like  a  bolt  of  ice. 

I  returned  to  Feilowes,  who  replied 
to  my  recital  of  the  interview  with  a 
long  whistle.  When  the  mail  was 
gone,  we  formed  ourselves  into  a 
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council  of  war.  After  debate,  we 
agreed  to  post,  unless  the  landlord 
proved  more  than  ordinarily  rapa- 
cious. I  went  to  the  little  office  and 
informed  him  of  our  resolution.  We 
chaffered  a  good  deal,  but  at  last  a 
bargain  was  struck.  I  will  not  men- 
tion what  current  coin  of  the  realm 
was  disbursed  on  the  occasion ;  it 
is  a  painful  subject,  and  let  me  hasten. 
The  man  who  has  been  once  flogged 
winces  at  every  unnecessary  allusion 
to  the  halberts.  I  need  only  say  that 
the  journey  was  long,  and  to  consist 
of  six  stages,  a  fresh  horse  every 
stage. 

In  due  time  a  dog-cart  was  brought 
to  the  door,  in  which  was  harnessed 
a  tall  rawboned  white  horse,  who 
seemed  to  be  entering,  in  the  depths 
of  his  consciousness,  a  sullen  prote'st 
against  our  proceedings.  I  fervently 
trust  that  brute  has  by  this  time  gone 
to  the  knackers  !  Against  him  I 
will  cherish  vindictive  feeling  until 
my  dying  day.  We  got  in,  and  the 
animal  was  set  in  motion.  There 
never  was  such  a  slow  horse.  He 
evidently  disliked  the  work ;  perhaps 
he  snuffed  the  rainy  tempest  immi- 
nent. Who  knows?  At  all  events, 
before  he  was  done  with  us  he  took 
ample  revenge  for  every  kick  and  ob- 
jurgation bestowed  upon  him.  Half 
an  hour  after  starting,  a  huge  rain- 
cloud  was  bellying  black  above  us ; 
suddenly  one  portion  of  it  crumbled 
away  into  a  livid  streak  slanting 
down  to  earth,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
it  broke  upon  us  as  if  it  had  an  in- 
jury to  avenge.  A  scold  of  the  Cow- 
gate,  emptying  her  wrath  on  the  hus- 
band of  her  bosom  who  has  reeled 
home  to  her  tipsy  on  Saturday  night 
with  but  half  his  wages  in  his  pocket, 
was  nothing  to  the  virulence  of  that 
cloud.  Umbrellas  and  oilskins — if 
we  had  had  them — would  have  been 
useless.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  were  saturated  like  a  ship- 
wrecked bale  of  cotton,  which  has 
reposed  for  twenty  years  in  the  ooze 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and  all  the  while, 
against  the  fell  lines  of  the  rain, 
heavy  as  bullets,  straight  as  cavalry 
lances,  jogged  the  white  horse,  heed- 
less of  cry  and  blow,  with  but  a 
livelier  prick  and  motion  of  the  ear, 
as  if  to  him  the  thing  were  perfectly 
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delightful.  The  first  stage  was  a 
long  one,  and  all  the  way  from  Strath- 
peffer  to  Garve,  from  Garve  to  Mill- 
town,  the  rain  rushed  down  on 
blackened  wood,  boiled  in  marshy 
tarn,  smoked  on  iron  crag.  At  last 
the  inn  was  descried  afar,  a  speck  of 
white  against  a  space  of  green.  Hope 
revived  within  us.  Another  horse 
could  be  procured  there.  0  Jarvie, 
cudgel  his  bones  amain,  and  fortune 
may  yet  smile ! 

Alas !  on  our  arrival  we  were  in- 
formed that  certain  travellers  had, 
two  hours  before,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  only  animal  of  which 
the  inmates  could  boast.  At  this 
intelligence  Hope  fell  down  stone 
dead  as  if  shot  through  the  heart. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give 
our  redoubted  steed  —  capable  of 
"  witching  the  world "  at  the  rate  of 
four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour — a  bag 
of  oats,  and  hie  on.  The  oats  were 
duly  devoured,  and  the  rawboned 
white  was  in  harness  once  more.  For 
a  while  he  went  at  a  better  pace, 
the  rain  slackened  somewhat,  and 
our  spirits  rose  in  proportion.  Our 
hilarity,  however,  was  premature. 
A  hill  rose  before  us,  up  which  the 
miry  road  wriggled  and  twisted 
itself.  This  hill  the  white  would  in 
nowise  take.  Ingrate  !  had  he  not 
baited  at  our  expense?  The  whip 
was  of  no  avail ;  he  stood  stock-still. 
Fellowes  applied  his  stick  somewhat 
rudely  to  his  ribs ;  he  put  his  legs 
steadily  before  him,  and  refused  to 
move.  I  got  out,  seized  the  bridle, 
and  attempted  to  drag  him  forward  ; 
he  tossed  his  head  high  in  air, 
showing  at  the  same  time  a  set  of 
vicious  teeth,  and  actually  backed. 
What  was  to  be  donel  Just  at  this 
time  a  party  of  drovers,  mounted 
on  red  shaggy  ponies,  with  hair 
hanging  over  their  eyes,  came  up, 
and  had  the  ill-feeling  to  laugh  aloud 
at  our  discomfiture.  Another  drop 
of  acid  squeezed  into  the  bitter  cup. 
But  water  will  wear  the  hardest  rock, 
and  blows  will  in  time  have  effect 
on  the  stubbornest  bones.  Suddenly 
he  made  a  desperate  plunge,  and 
took  the  hill.  Midway  he  paused, 
and  attempted  his  old  game,  but 
down  came  a  hurricane  of  blows, 
and  he  started  off. 
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"  'Twere  long  to  tell  and  sad  to  trace  " 
the  annoy  that  rawboned  quadruped 
wrought  us.  But  it  came  to  a  close 
at  last.  I  wave  thee  my  farewell,  0 
animal  sullen  and  unbeloved;  may 
no  green  paddock  receive  thee  in 
thine  old  age  !  To  the  hounds  with 
thine  ill-natured  flesh !  To  the  tan- 
yard  with  thy  be -cudgelled  hide ! 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
Jean-Town,  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Carron.  'Tis  a  tarry,  scaly  village, 
with  a  most  ancient  and  fish  like 
smell.  The  inhabitants  have  suffered 
a  sea-change.  The  men  stride  about 
in  leather  fishing-boots,  the  women 
sit  at  the  open  doors  filling  baskets 
with  bait.  Two  or  three  boats  are 
moored  at  the  stone-heaped  pier. 
Brown,  idle  nets,  stretched  on  high 
poles  along  the  beach,  flap  in  the 
drying  winds.  We  had  tea  at  the 
primeval  inn,  and  on  intimating  to 
the  landlord  that  we  wished  to  pro- 
ceed to  Broadford,  he  went  off"  to  en- 
gage a  boat  and  crew.  In  a  short 
time  an  old  sea-dog,  red  with  the 
keen  breeze  and  redolent  of  the  fishy 
brine,  entered  the  apartment  with 
the  information  that  everything  was 
ready.  We  embarked  at  once,  a  sail 
was  hoisted,  and  on  the  vacillating 
puff  of  evening  we  dropped  gently 
down  the  loch.  There  was  something 
in  the  dead  silence  of  the  scene  and 
the  easy  motion  of  the  boat  that 
affected  one.  Weary  with  travel, 
worn  out  with  want  of  sleep,  yet  at 
the  same  time  far  from  drowsy,  with 
every  faculty  and  sense  rather  in  a 
condition  of  wide  and  intense  wake- 
fulness,  everything  around  became 
invested  with  a  singular  and  fright- 
ful feeling.  Why,  I  know  not,  for  I 
have  had  no  second  experience  of  the 
kind;  but  on  this  occasion,  to  my 
overstrained  vision,  every  object  be- 
came instinct  with  a  hideous  and 
multitudinous  life.  The  clouds  con- 
gealed into  faces  and  human  forms. 
Figures  started  out  upon  me  from 
the  mountain-sides.  The  rugged  sur- 
faces, seamed  with  torrent  lines,  grew 
into  monstrous  figures,  and  arms 
with  clutching  fingers.  The  sweet 
and  gracious  shows  of  nature  became, 
under  the  magic  of  lassitude,  a  phan- 
tasmagoria hateful  and  abominable. 
Fatigue  changed  the  world  for  me  as 
the  microscope  changes  a  dewdrop, 
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when  the  jewel  pure  from  the  womb 
of  the  morning  becomes  a  world 
swarming  with  unutterable  life — a 
battle-field  of  unknown  existences. 
As  the  aspects  of  things  grew  indis 
tinct  in  the  fading  light,  the  posses- 
sion lost  its  pain ;  but  the  sublimity 
of  one  illusion  will  be  memorable. 
For  a  barrier  of  mountains  standing- 
high  above  the  glimmering  lower 
world,  distinct  and  purple  against  a 
"  daffodil  sky,"  seemed  the  profile  of 
a  gigantic  man  stretched  on  a  bier ; 
and  the  features,  in  their  sad  imperial 
beauty,  seemed  those  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  Wonderful  that  moun- 
tain-monument as  we  floated  sea- 
ward into  distance — the  figure  sculp- 
tured by  earthquake  and  fiery  deluges 
sleeping  up  there,  high  above  the 
din  and  strife  of  earth,  robed  in 
solemn  purple,  its  background  the 
yellow  of  the  evening  sky. 

About  ten  we  passed  the  rocky 
portals  of  the  loch  on  the  last  sigh 
of  evening,  and  stood  for  the  open 
sea.  The  wind  came  only  in  inter- 
mitting puff's,  and  the  boatmen  took 
4o  the  oars.  The  transparent  autumn 
night  fell  upon  us;  the  mainland 
was  gathering  in  gloom  behind,  and 
before  us  rocky  islands  glimmered  on 
the  level  deep.  To  the  chorus  of  a 
Gaelic  song  of  remarkable  length  and 
monotony  the  crew  plied  their  oars, 
and  every  splash  awoke  the  lightning 
of  the  main.  The  sea  was  filled  with 
elfin  fire.  I  hung  over  the  stern,  and 
watched  our  brilliant  wake  seething 
up  into  a  kind  of  pale  emerald,  and 
mshing  away  into  the  darkness. 
The  coast  on  our  left  had  lost  form 
and  outline,  withdrawing  itself  into 
an  undistinguishable  mass  of  gloom, 
when  suddenly  the  lights  of  a  village 
broke  clear  upon  it  like  a  bank  of 
glow-worms.  I  inquired  its  name, 
and  was  answered  "Plockton."  In 
half  an  hour  the  scattered  lights  be- 
came massed  into  one;  soon  that 
died  out  in  the  distance.  Eleven 
o'clock !  Like  one  man  the  rowers 
pull.  The  air  is  chill  on  the  ocean's 
face,  and  we  wrap  ourselves  more 
closely  in  our  cloaks.  There  is  some- 
thing uncomfortable  in  the  utter 
silence  and  loneliness  of  the  hour — 
in  the  phosphorescent  sea,  with  its 
ghostly  splendours.  The  boatmen, 
too,  have  ceased  singing.  Would  that 
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I  were  taking  mine  ease  with  Fitz- 
Tartan  !  Suddenly  a  strange  sighing 
sound  is  behind  us.  One  of  the  crew 
springs  up,  hauls  down  the  sail,  and 
the  next  moment  the  squall  is  upon 
us.  The  boatmen  hang  on  their  oars, 
and  you  hear  the  rushing  rain. 
Whew !  how  it  hisses  down  on  us, 
crushing  everything  in  its  passion. 
The  long  dim  stretch  of  coast,  the  dark 
islands,  are  in  a  moment  shut  out ; 
the  world  shrinks  into  a  circumfer- 
ence of  twenty  yards ;  and  within  that 
space  the  sea  is  churned  into  a  pale 
illumination— a  light  of  misty  gold. 
In  a  moment  we  are  wet  to  the  skin. 
The  boatmen  have  shipped  their  oars, 
drawn  their  jacket-collars  over  their 
ears,  and  there  we  lie  at  midnight 
shelterless  to  the  thick  hiss  of  the 
rain.  But  it  has  spent  itself  at  last, 
and  a  few  stars  are  again  twinkling 
in  the  blue.  It  is  plain  our  fellows 
are  somewhat  tired  of  the  voyage. 
They  cannot  depend  upon  a  wind; 
it  will  either  be  a  puff,  dying  as  soon 
as  born,  or  a  squall  roaring  down  on 
the  sea  through  the  long  funnels  of 
the  glens ;  and  to  pull  all  the  way  is 
a  dreary  affair.  The  matter  is  laid 
before  us — the  voices  of  the  crew  are 
loud  for  our  return.  They  will  put 
us  ashore  at  Plockton — they  will 
take  us  across  in  the  morning.  A 
cloud  has  again  blotted  the  stars,  and 
we  consent.  Our  course  is  altered, 
the  oars  are  pulled  with  redoubled 
vigour ;  soon  the  long  dim  line  of 
coast  rises  before  us,  but  the  lights 
have  burned  out  now,  and  the  Plock- 
tonites  are  asleep.  On  we  go ;  the 
boat  shoots  into  a  "  midnight  cove," 
and  we  leap  out  upon  masses  of  slip- 
pery sea-weed.  The  craft  is  safely 
moored.  Two  of  the  men  seized  our 
luggage,  and  we  go  stumbling  over 
rocks  until  the  road  is  reached.  A 
short  walk  brings  us  to  the  inn — or 
rather  public-house — which  is,  how- 
ever, closed  for  the  night.  After  some 
knocking  we  were  admitted,  wet 
as  newfoundlands  from  the  lake. 
Wearied  almost  to  death,  I  reached 
my  bedroom,  and  was  about  to  di- 
vest myself  of  my  soaked  garments, 
when,  after  a  low  tap  at  the  door, 
the  owner  of  the  boat  entered.  He 
stated  his  readiness  to  take  us  across 
in  the  morning ;  he  would  knock  us 
up  shortly  after  dawn ;  but  as  he 
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and  his  companions  had  no  friends 
in  the  place,  they  would  of  course 
have  to  pay  for  their  beds  and  their 
breakfasts  before  they  sailed;  "an' 
she  was  shure  the  shentlemens  wadna 
expect  her  to  pay  the  same."  With  a 
heavy  heart  I  satisfied  the  cormorant. 
He  insisted  on  being  paid  his  full  hire 
before  he  left  Jean-Town,  too  !  Be- 
fore turning  in,  I  looked  what  o'clock. 
One  in  the  morning.  In  three  hours 
Fitz- Tartan  will  be  waiting  in  his 
galley  at  the  head  of  Eishart's  Loch. 
Unfortunates  that  we  are  ! 

At  least,  thought  I  when  I  awoke, 
there  is  satisfaction  in  accomplishing 
something  quite  peculiar.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  world  who  have 
performed  extraordinary  actions,  but 
Fellowes  and  myself  may  boast,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  we 
are  the  only  travellers  who  ever 
arrived  at  Plockton.  Looking  to  the 
rottenness  of  most  reputations  now- 
adays, our  feat  is  distinction  suffi- 
cient for  the  ambition  of  a  private 
man.  We  ought  to  be  made  lions  of 
when  we  return  to  the  abodes  of 
civilisation.  I  have  heard  certain 
beasts  roar,  seen  them  wag  their 
tails  to  the  admiration  of  beholders, 
and  all  on  account  of  a  slighter 
matter  than  that  we  wot  of.  Who, 
pray,  is  that  pale  gentleman  with 
the  dishevelled  locks,  yonder,  in  the 
flower-bed  of  ladies,  to  whom  every 
face  turns  1  What !  don't  you  know  1 
The  last  new  poet,  author  of  the 
"  Universe."  Splendid  performance. 
Pooh !  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind. 
Look  at  us.  We  are  the  men  who 
arrived  at  Plockton !  But,  heavens  ! 
the  boatmen  should  have  been  here 
ere  this.  Alarmed,  I  sprung  out  of 
bed,  clothed  in  haste,  burst  into 
Fellowes'  room,  turned  him  out,  and 
then  proceeded  down  stairs.  No 
information  could  be  procured.  No- 
body had  seen  our  crew.  That  morn- 
ing they  had  not  called  at  the  house. 
After  a  while  a  fisherman  sauntered 
in,  and  in  consideration  of  certain 
stimulants  to  be  supplied  by  us,  ad- 
mitted that  our  fellows  were  ac- 
quaintances of  his  own,  that  they 
had  started  at  daybreak,  and  would 
now  be  far  on  their  way  to  Jean- 
Town.  The  scoundrels,  so  over -paid 
too !  Well,  well,  there's  another 
world.  With  some  difficulty,  we 
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gathered  from  our  friend  that  a  ferry 
from  the  mainland  to  Skye  existed 
at  some  inconceivable  distance  across 
the  hills,  and  that  a  boat  perhaps 
could  be  had  there.  But  how  was 
the  ferry  to  be  reached1?  No  con- 
veyance could  be  had  at  the  inn. 
We  instantly  despatched  scouts  to 
every  point  of  the  compass  to  hunt 
for  a  wheeled  vehicle.  At  height  of 
noon  our  messengers  returned  with 
the  information  that  neither  gig,  cart, 
nor  wheelbarrow  could  be  had  on  any 
terms.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  was 
smitten  by  a  horrible  sense  of  help- 
lessness; it  seemed  as  if  I  were  doomed 
to  abide  for  ever  in  that  dreary  place, 
girdled  by  these  grey  rocks  scooped 
and  honeycombed  by  the  washing  of 
the  bitter  seas — were  cut  off  from 
friends,  profession,  and  delights  of 
social  intercourse,  as  if  spirited  away 
to  fairyland.  I  felt  myself  growing 
a  fisherman  like  the  men  about  me  ; 
Gaelic  seemed  forming  on  my  tongue. 
Fellowes,  meanwhile,  with  that  admi- 
rable practical  philosophy  of  his,  had 
lit  a  cigar,  and  was  chatting  away 
with  the  landlady  about  the  popula- 
tion of  the  village,  the  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  ecclesiastical 
history.  I  awoke  from  my  gloomy 
dream  as  she  replied  to  a  question  of 
his — "  The  last  minister  was  put  awa' 
for  drinkin' ;  but  we've  got  a  new 
ane,  a  Mr  Oammil;  an'  verra  weel 
liket  he  is."  The  words  were  a  ray 
of  light,  and  suggested  a  possible  de- 
liverance. I  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  crying,  "I  have  it !  There 
was  a  fellow-student  of  mine  in  Glas- 
gow, a  Mr  Donald  Campbell,  and  it- 
runs  in  my  mind  that  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  a  parish  in  the  Highlands 
somewhere  ;  what  if  this  should 
prove  the  identical  man  1  Let  us 
call  upon  him."  The  chances  were 
not  very  much  in  our  favour ;  but 
our  circumstances  were  desperate, 
and  the  thing  was  worth  trying. 
The -landlady  sent  her  son  with  us 
to  point  the  way.  We  knocked, 
were  admitted,  and  shown  to  the 
tiny  drawing-room.  While  waiting, 
I  observed  a  couple  of  photograph 
cases  on  the  table.  These  I  opened. 
One  contained  the  portrait  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  white  neckcloth,  evi- 
dently a  clergyman  •  the  other  that 
of  a  lady,  in  all  likelihood  his  spouse. 
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Alas  !  the  gentleman  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  my  Mr  Campbell :  the  lady 
I  did  not  know.  I  laid  the  cases 
down  in  disappointment,  and  began 
to  frame  an  apology  for  our  singular 
intrusion,  when  the  door  opened — 
and  my  old  friend  entered.  He 
greeted  us  cordially,  and  I  wrung  his 
hand  with  fervour.  I  told  him  our 
adventure  with  the  Jean-Town  boat- 
men, and  our  consequent  helpless- 
ness;  at  which  he  laughed,  and 
offered  his  cart  to  convey  ourselves 
and  luggage  to  Kyleakin  ferry,  which 
turned  out  to  be  only  six  miles  off. 
Genial  talk  about  college  scenes  and 
old  associates  brought  on  the  hour  of 
luncheon  ;  that  concluded,  the  cart 
was  at  the  door.  In  it  our  things 
were  placed ;  farewells  were  uttered, 
and  we  departed.  It  was  a  wild, 
picturesque  road  along  which  we 
moved ;  sometimes  comparatively 
smooth,  but  more  frequently  rough 
and  stony  as  the  dry  torrent's  bed. 
Black  dreary  wastes  spread  around. 
Here  and  there  we  passed  a  colony 
of  turf  huts,  out  of  which  wild  ragged 
children,  tawny  as  Indians,  came 
trooping,  to  stare  upon  us  as  we 
passed.  But  the  journey  was  attrac- 
tive enough ;  for  before  us  rose  a 
permanent  vision  of  mighty  hills, 
with  their  burdens  of  cloudy  rack ; 
and  every  now  and  then,  from  an 
eminence,  we  could  mark,  against 
the  land,  the  blue  of  the  sea  flowing 
in,  bright  with  sunlight.  We  were 
once  more  on  our  way  ;  the  minister's 
mare  went  merrily  ;  the  breeze  came 
keen  and  fresh  against  us ;  and  in 
less  than  a  couple  of  hours  we  sighted 
Kyleakin. 

The  ferry  is  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  Skye ;  the 
current  is  powerful  there,  difficult  to 
pull  against  on  gusty  days  ;  and  the 
ferrymen  are  loth  to  make  the  at- 
tempt unless  well  remunerated.  When 
we  arrived,  we  found  four  passengers 
waiting  to  cross ;  and  as  their  appear- 
ance gave  prospect  of  an  insufficient 
supply  of  coin,  they  were  left  sitting 
on  the  bleak  windy  rocks  until  some 
others  should  come  up.  It  was  as 
easy  to  pull  across  for  ten  shillings 
as  for  two !  One  was  a  girl,  who 
had  been  in  service  in  the  south, 
had  taken  ill  there,  and  was  on  her 
way  home  to  some  wretched  turf-hut 
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on  the  hill-side,  in  all  likelihood  to 
die ;  the  second  a  little  cheery  Irish- 
woman, with  a  basket  full  of  paper 
ornaments,  with  the   gaudy  colours 
and  ingenious  devices  of  which  she 
hoped  to  tickle  the  aesthetic  sensibili- 
ties, and  open  the  purses,  of  the  Gael. 
The  third  and  fourth  were  men,  ap- 
parently laborious    ones  ;    but  the 
younger   informed    me    he    was    a 
schoolmaster,  and  it  came  out  inci- 
dentally  in    conversation    that    his 
schoolhouse  was  a  turf  cabin,  his 
writing-table  a  trunk,  on  which  his 
pupils  wrote  by  turns.     Imagination 
sees  his  young  kilted  friends  kneel- 
ing  on   the   clay  floor,   laboriously 
forming  pot-hooks  there,  and  squint- 
ing horribly  the  while.    The  ferry- 
men   began    to    bestir    themselves 
when  we  came  up  ;  in  a  short  time 
the  boat  was  ready,  and  the  party 
embarked.   The  craft  was  crank,  and 
leaked  abominably,  but  there  was  no 
help;  and  our  bags  were  deposited 
in  the  bottom.     The  schoolmaster 
worked  an  par  in  lieu  of  payment. 
The  little  Irishwoman,  with  her  pre- 
cious basket,  sat  high  in  the  bow,  the 
labourer  and  the  sick  girl  behind  us 
at  the  stern.    With  a  strong  pull  of 
the  oars  we  shot  out  into  the  seething 
water.    In  a  moment  the  Irishwoman 
is  brought  out  in  keen  relief  against 
a  cloud  of  spray;  but,  no  thing  daunted, 
she  laughs  out  merrily,  and  seems  to 
consider  a  ducking  the  funniest  thing 
in  the  world.    In  another  I  receive  a 
slap  in  the  face  from  a  gush  of  blue 
water,  and  emerge  half-blinded,  and 
soaked  from  top  to  toe.    Ugh,  this 
sea- waltz  is  getting  far  from  pleasant ! 
The  leak  is  increasing  fast,  and  our 
carpet-bags  are  well-nigh  afloat  in  the 
working  bilge.    We  are  all  drenched 
now.    The  girl  is  sick  behind,  and 
Fellowes  is  assisting   her  from  his 
brandy-flask.   The  little  Irishwoman, 
erst  so  cheery  and  gay,  with  spirits 
that  turned  every  circumstance  into 
a  quip  and  crank,  has  sunk  in  a  heap 
at  the  bow  ;  her  basket  is  exposed, 
and  the  ornaments,  shaped  by  patient 
fingers  out  of  coloured  papers,  are 
shapeless  now,  the   looped  rosettes 
are  ruined,  her  stock-in-trade,  pulp 
— a  misfortune  great  to  her  as  a  defeat 
to  any  army,  or  a  famine  to  a  king- 
dom.   But  we  are  more  than  half- 
way across,  and  a  little  ahead  the 
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water  is  comparatively  smooth.  The 
boatmen  pull  with  greater  ease,  the 
uncomfortable  sensation  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  is  redressed,  the  white 
lips  of  the  girl  begin  to  redden  some- 
what, and  the  bunch  forward  begins 
to  bestir  itself,  and  exhibit  signs  of 
life.  Fellowes  bought  up  the  con- 
tents of  her  basket,  and  a  contribu- 
tion of  two-and-sixpence  from  myself 
made  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  aloud 
for  joy.  On  landing,  our  luggage  is 
conveyed  in  a  cart  to  the  inn,  and 
waits  our  arrival  there.  Meanwhile 
we  warm  our  chilled  limbs  with  a 
caulker  of  Grlenlivet.  "  Blessings  be 
with  it,  and  eternal  praise."  How 
the  fine  spirit  melts  into  the  wan- 
dering blood,  like  "  a  purer  light  in 
light !"  How  the  soft  benignant  fire 
streams  through  the  labyrinthine 
veins,  from  brain  to  toe  !  The  sea 
is  checkmated,  the  heart  beats  with 
a  fuller  throb,  and  impending  rheu- 
matism flies  afar.  When  I  reached 
the  inn,  we  seized  our  luggage,  in 
the  hope  of  procuring  dry  garments. 
Alas !  when  I  went  up-stairs,  mine 
might  have  been  the  carpet-bag  of  a 
merman  j  it  was  wet  to  the  inmost 
core. 

Soaked  to  the  skin,  it  was  our  in- 
terest to  proceed  without  delay.  We 
waited  on  the  landlord,  and  desired 
a  conveyance.  The  landlord  informed 
us  that  the  only  vehicle  which  he 
possessed  was  a  phseton  at  present 
on  hire  till  the  evening,  and  advised 
us,  now  that  it  was  Saturday,  to  re- 
main in  his  establishment  till  Monday, 
when  he  could  send  us  on  comfort- 
ably. To  wait  till  Monday,  however, 
would  never  do.  We  told  the  man 
our  story,  how  for  two  days  we 
had  been  the  sport  of  fortune,  tossed 
hither  and  thither ;  but  he — feeling 
he  had  us  in  his  power  —  would 
render  no  assistance.  We  wandered 
out  toward  the  rocks  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation, and  had  almost  resolved  to 
leave  our  things  where  they  were, 
and  start  on  foot,  when  a  son  of  the 
innkeeper  joined  us.  He — whether 
cognisant  of  his  parent's  statement,  I 
cannot  say— admitted  that  there  was 
a  horse  and  gig  in  the  stable,  that 
he  knew  Fitz-Tartan's  place,  and 
offered  to  drive  us  to  a  little  fishing- 
village  within  three  miles  of  it,  where 
our  things  could  be  left,  and  a  cart 
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sent  to  bring  them  up  in  the  evening. 
The  charge  was  somewhat  exorbi- 
tant, but  we  closed  with  it  at  once. 
We  entered  the  inn  while  our  friend 
went  round  to  the  stable  to  bring  the 
machine  to  the  door  ;  met  the  land- 
lord on  the  stairs,  sent  an  indignant 
broadside  into  him,  which  he  received 
with  the  utmost  coolness.  The  im- 
perturbable man  !  he  swallowed  our 
shot  like  a  sandbank,  and  was  no- 
thing the  worse.  The  horse  was  now 
at  the  door,  in  a  few  moments  our 
luggage  was  stowed  away,  and  we 
were  off.  Through  seventeen  miles 
of  black  moorland  we  drove  almost 
without  beholding  a  single  dwelling. 
Sometimes,  although  rarely,  we  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  The  chief  object 
that  broke  the  desolation,  was  a  range 
of  clumsy  red  hills,  stretching  away 
like  a  chain  of  gigantic  dust-heaps. 
Their  aspect  was  singularly  dreary 
and  depressing.  They  were  mountain 
plebs.  Lava  hardens  into  grim  preci- 
pice, bristles  into  jagged  ridge,  along 
which  the  rackdrives,  now  hiding,  now 
revealing  it ;  but  these  had  no  beauty, 
no  terror ;  ignoble  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  dull  offspring  of  primeval  mud. 
About  7  P.M.  we  reached  the  village, 
left  our  things,  still  soaked  in  sea- 
water,  in  one  of  the  huts  till  Fitz- 
Tartan  could  send  for  them,  and 
struck  off  on  foot  for  the  three  miles 
which  we  were  told  yet  remained. 
By  this  time  the  country  had  im- 
proved in  appearance.  The  hills 
were  swelling  and  green  ;  up  these 
the  road  wound,  fringed  with  ferns, 
mixed  with  the  purple  bells  of  the 
foxglove.  A  stream  too,  evidently 
escaped  from  some  higher  mountain 
tarn,  came  dashing  along  in  a  suc- 
cession of  tiny  waterfalls.  A  quiet 
pastoral  region,  but  so  still,  so  de- 
serted !  Hardly  a  house,  hardly  a 
human  being!  After  a  while  we 
reached  the  lake,  half  covered  with 
water-lilies,  and  our  footsteps  startled 
a  brood  of  wild-ducks  on  its  breast. 
How  lonely  it  looked  in  its  dark 
hollow  there,  familiar  to  the  cry  of 
the  wild  bird,  the  sultry  summer- 
cloud,  the  stars  and  meteors  of  the 
night — strange  to  human  faces,  and 
the  sound  of  human  voices.  But 
what  of  our  three  miles  1  We  have 
been  walking  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Are  we  astray  in  the  green  wilder- 
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ness  1  The  idea  is  far  from  pleasant. 
Happily  a  youthful  native  came  trot- 
ting along,  and  of  him  we  inquired 
our  way.  The  boy  looked  at  us, 
and  shook  his  head.  We  repeated 
the  question,  still  the  same  shy  puz- 
zled look.  A  proffer  of  a  shilling, 
however,  quickened  his  apprehension, 
and  returning  with  us  a  few  paces, 
he  pointed  out  a  hill-road  striking  up 
through  the  moor.  On  asking  the 
distance,  he  seemed  put  out  for  a 
moment,  and  then  muttered,  in  his 
difficult  English,  "four  mile.'\  No- 
thing more  could  be  procured  in  the 
way  of  information,  so  off  went  little 
Bare-legs,  richer  than  ever  he  had 
been  in  his  life,  at  a  long  swinging 
trot,  which  seemed  his  natural  pace, 
and  which,  I  suppose,  he  could  sus- 
tain from  sunrise  to  sunset.  To 
this  hill-road  we  now  addressed  our- 
selves. It  was  sunset  now.  Up  we 
went  through  the  purple  moor,  and 
in  a  short  time  sighted  a  crimson 
tarn,  bordered  with  long  black 
rushes,  and  as  we  approached,  a  duck 
burst  from  its  face  on  "  squattering  " 
wings,  shaking  the  splendour  into 
widening  circles.  Just  then  two  girls 
came  on  the  road  with  peats  in  their 
laps  :  anxious  for  information,  we 
paused — they,  shy  as  heath  hens, 
darted  past,  and,  when  fifty  yards 
distant,  suddenly  wheeled  round,  and 
burst  into  shrieks  of  laughter,  re- 
peated and  re-repeated.  In  no  laugh- 
ing mood  we  pursued  our  way.  The 
road  now  began  to  dip,  and  we 
entered  a  glen  plentifully  covered 
with  birchwood,  a  stream  keeping  us 
company  from  the  tarn  above.  The 
sun  was  now  down,  and  objects  at  a 
distance  began  to  grow  uncertain  in 
the  evening  mist.  The  horrible  idea 
that  we  had  lost  our  way,  and  were 
doomed  to  encamp  on  the  heather, 
grew  upon  us.  On  !  on !  We  had 
walked  six  miles  since  our  encounter 
with  the  false  Bare-legs.  Suddenly 
we  heard  a  dog  bark  ;  that  was  a  sign 
of  humanity,  and  our  spirits  rose. 
Then  we  saw  a  troop  of  horses  gal- 
loping along  the  bottom  of  the  glen. 
Better  and  better.  "  'Twas  an  honest 
ghost,  Horatio  ! "  All  at  once  we 
heard  the  sound  of  voices,  and  Fel- 
lowes  declared  he  saw  something 
moving  on  the  road.  The  next  mo- 
ment Fitz-Tartan  and  a  couple  of 
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shepherds  started  out  of  the  misty 
gloom  upon  us.  At  sight  of  them 
our  hearts  burned  within  us,  like  a 
newly-poked  fire.  Sincere  was  the 
greeting,  immense  the  shaking  of 
hands ;  and  the  story  of  our  adven- 
tures kept  us  merry  till  we  reached 
the  house. 

Of  our  doughty  deeds  of  supper  I 
will  not  sing,  nor  state  how  the 
toddy -jugs  were  drained.  Rather 
let  me  tell  of  those  who  sat  with  us 
at  the  board — the  elder  Fitz-Tartan, 
and  Father  M'Crimmon,  then  living 
in  the  house.  Fitz-Tartan,  senior, 
was  a  man  past  eighty,  but  fresh  and 
hale  for  his  years.  His  figure  was 
slight  and  wiry,  his  face  a  fresh  pink, 
his  hair  like  snow.  Age,  though  it 
had  bowed  him  somewhat,  had  not 
been  able  to  steal  the  fire  from  his 
eye,  nor  the  vigour  from  his  limbs. 
He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age ; 
carried  colours  in  Ireland  before  the 
century  came  in  ;  was  with  Moore 
at  Coruna  ;  followed  Wellington 
through  the  Peninsular  battles  ;  was 
with  the  42d  at  Quatre  Bras,  and 
hurt  there  when  the  brazen  cuiras- 
siers came  charging  through  the  tall 
rye  -  grass ;  and  finally,  stood  at 
Waterloo  in  a  square  that  crumbled 
before  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
charges  of  Napoleon— crumbled,  but 
never  flinched.  It  was  strange  to 
think  that  the  old  man  across  the 
table*  breathed  the  same  air  with 
Marie  Antoinette ;  saw  the  black 
cloud  of  the  French  Revolution 
torn  to  pieces  with  its  own  light- 
nings, the  eagles  of  Napoleon  fly- 
ing from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  Well- 
ington's victorious  career  —  all  that 
wondrous  time  which  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  saw,  which  has 
become  history  now,  wearing  the 
air  of  antiquity  almost.  We  look 
upon  the  ground  out  yonder  from 
Brussels  that  witnessed  the  struggle  ; 
but  what  the  insensate  soil,  the 
woods,  the  monument,  to  the  living 
eye  in  which  was  pictured  the  fierce 
strife?  to  the  face  that  was  grimed 
with  the  veritable  battle-smoke  1  to 
the  voice  that  mingled  in  that  last 
cheer,  when  the  whole  English  line 
moved  forward  at  sunset  1  Fitz- 
Tartan  was  an  Isle-man  of  the  old 
school ;  penetrated  through  every 
drop  of  blood  with  pride  of  birth,  and 
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with  an  honour  keen  like  a  second 
conscience.  He  had  all  the  faults 
incidental  to  such  a  character.  He 
was  stubborn  as  the  gnarled  trunk 
of  the  oak,  full  of  prejudices  which 
our  enlightenment  laughs  at,  but 
which  we  need  not  despise,  for  with 
our  knowledge  and  our  science  well 
will  it  be  for  us  if  we  go  to  our 
graves  with  as  stainless  a  name. 
He  was  quick  and  hasty  of  temper, 
and  contradiction  brought  fire  from 
him  like  steel  from  flint.  Short  and 
fierce  were  his  gusts  of  passion.  I 
have  seen  him  of  an  evening,  with 
quivering  hands  and  kindling  eye, 
send  a  volley  of  oaths  into  a  careless 
servant,  and  the  next  moment  al- 
most the  reverent  white  head  was 
bowed  on  his  chair  as  he  knelt 
at  evening  prayer.  Of  these  faults, 
however,  this  evening  we  saw  no- 
thing. The  old  gentleman  was  kind 
and  hospitable  ;  full  "of  talk,  but  his 
talk  seemed  to  us  of  old- world  things. 
On  Lords  Palmerston  and  Derby  he 
was  silent ;  he  was  eloquent  on  Mr 
Pitt  and  Mr  Fox.  He  talked  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  actors 
thereof  as  contemporaries.  Of  the 
good  Queen  Victoria  (for  History  is 
sure  to  call  her  that}  he  said  nothing. 
His  heart  was  with  his  memory  in 
the  older  days  when  George  'ill. 
was  king,  and  not  an  old  king 
neither. 

Father  M'Crimmon  was  a  tall 
man,  being  in  height  considerably 
above  six  feet.  He  was  thin,  like 
his  own  island  where  the  soil  is 
washed  away  by  the  rain,  leaving 
bare  the  rock.  His  face  was  moun- 
tainousty  bony,  with  great  pits  and 
hollows  in  it.  His  eyes  were  grey, 
and  had  that  depth  of  melancholy 
in  them  which  is  so  often  observed 
in  men  of  his  order.  In  heart  he 
was  simple  as  a  child ;  in  discourse 
slow,  measured  and  stately.  There 
was  something  in  his  appearance 
that  suggested  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  the  wilderness ;  of  hours 
lonely  to  the  heart,  and  bare  spaces 
lonely  to  the  eye.  Although  of  an- 
other, and— as  I  think,  else  I  should 
not  profess  it — a  purer  faith,  I  re- 
spected him  at  first,  and  loved  him 
almost  when  I  came  to  know  him. 
Was  it  wonderful  that  his  aspect 
was  sorrowful,  that  it  wore  often  a 
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wistful  look,  as  if  he  had  lost  some- 
thing which  could  never  be  regained, 
and  that  for  evermore  the  sunshine 
was  stolen  from  his  smile  J  He  was 
by  his  profession  cut  off  from  all 
the  sweet  ties  of  human  nature, 
from  all  love  of  wife  or  child.  His 
people  were  widely  scattered  :  across 
the  black  moor,  far  up  the  hollow 

tlens  blustering  with  winds,  or 
immed  with  the  grey  rain -cloud. 
Thither  the  grim  man  followed 
them,  officiating  on  rare  festival 
occasions  of  marriage  and  christen- 
ing ;  his  face  bright,  not  like  a 
window  ruddy  with  a  fire  within, 
rather  a  wintry  pane  tinged  by  the 
setting  sun— a  brief  splendour  that 
warms  not,  and  but  divides  the  long 
cold  day  that  has  already  passed  from 
the  long  cold  night  to  come.  More 
frequently  he  was  engaged  dispensing 
alms,  giving  advice  in  disaster,  wait- 
ing by  the  low  pallets  of  the  fever- 
stricken,  listening  to  the  confession 
of  long- hoarded  guilt,  comforting  the 
dark  spirit  as  it  passes  to  its  audit. 
It  is  not  with  viands  like  these  you 
furnish  forth  life's  banquet ;  not  on 
materials  like  these  you  rear  brilliant 
spirits  and  gay  manners.  He  who 
looks  constantly  on  death  and  suffer- 
ing, and  the  unspiritual  influences 
of  hopeless  poverty,  becomes  infected 
with  congenial  gloom.  Yet  cold  and 
cheerless  as  may  be  his  life,  he  has 
his  reward ;  for  in  his  wanderings 
through  the  glens  there  is  not  an 
eye  but  brightens  at  his  approach, 
not  a  mourner  but  feels  he  has  a 
sharer  in  his  sorrow ;  and  when  the 
tall,  bony,  seldom -smiling  man  is 
borne  at  last  to  his  grave,  round 
many  a  fireside  will  tears  fall  and 
prayers  be  said  for  the  good  priest 
M'Crimmon.  All  night  sitting  there, 
we  talked  of  strange 

"  Far-off  unhappy  things, 
And  battles  long  ago," 

blood  -  crusted  clan  quarrels,  bitter 
wrongs  and  terrible  revenges ;  of 
wraiths  and  bodings,  and  pale  death- 
lights  burning  on  the  rocks.  The 
conversation  was  straightforward  and 
earnest,  conducted  with  perfect  faith 
in  the  subject  matter ;  and  I  listened, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  with  a 
curious  and  not  altogether  unpleasant 
thrill  of  the  blood.  For,  I  suppose, 


however  sceptical  as  to  ghosts  the  in- 
tellect may  be,  the  blood  is  ever  a 
believer  as  it  runs  chill  through  the 
veins.  A  new  world  and  order  of 
things  seemed  to  gather  round  us  as 
we  sat  there.  One  was  carried  away 
from  all  that  makes  up  the  present — 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  III.,  Mr  Ten- 
nyson's poems,  Disraeli's  sarcasms, 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  its  chances 
of  success,  the  universal  babblement 
of  scandal  and  personal  talk — and 
brought  face  to  face  with  tradition  ; 
with  the  ongoings  of  men  who  lived 
in  solitary  places,  whose  ears  were 
constantly  rilled  with  the  sough  of 
the  wind,  the  clash  of  the  wave  of 
the  rock ;  whose  eyes  were  ever  open 
on  the  flinty  cliff,  and  the  floating 
forms  of  mists,  and  the  dead  silence 
of  white  sky  dipping  down  far  off  on 
the  dead  silence  of  black  moor.  One 
was  taken  at  once  from  the  city 
streets  to  the  houseless  wilderness; 
from  the  smoky  sky  to  the  blue 
desert  of  air  stretching  from  moun- 
tain range  to  mountain  range,  with 
the  poised  eagle  hanging  in  the 
midst  stationary  ^as  a  lamp.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  faith  of  the  speakers 
that  impressed  me  most.  To  them 
the  stories  were  much  a  matter  of 
course ;  the  supernatural  atmosphere 
had  become  so  familiar  to  them,  that 
it  had  been  emptied  of  all  its  wonder 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  terror. 
Of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  a  ghost 
story,  told  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  or 
at  Vauxhall,  or  walking  through  a 
lighted  London  street  swarming  with 
human  life,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  a  ghost  story  told,  as  I  heard  it, 
in  a  lone  Highland  dwelling,  cut  off 
from  every  human  habitation  by 
eight  miles  of  gusty  wind,  the  sea 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  walls, 
the  tumble  of  the  big  wave,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  pebbles,  as  it  washes 
away  back  again,  distinctly  heard 
where  you  sit,  and  the  talkers  mak- 
ing the  whole  matter  "  stuff  o'  the 
conscience."  Very  different !  You 
laugh  in  the  theatre,  and  call  the 
narrator  an  ass;  in  the  other  case 
you  listen  silently,  with  a  scalp 
creeping  as  if  there  were  life  in  it, 
and  the  blood  streaming  coldly  down 
the  back. 

Young  Fitz-Tartan  awoke  me  next 
morning.    As  I  came  down  stairs, 
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he  told  me  had  it  not  been  Sunday 
he  would  have  roused  me  with  a  per- 
formance on  the  bagpipes.  Heaven 
forfend !  I  never  felt  so  sincere  a 
Sabbatarian.  He  led  me  some  little 
distance  to  a  favourable  point  of 
rock,  and  lo !  across  a  sea,  sleek  as 
satin,  rose  a  range  of  hills,  clear 
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against  the  morning,  jagged  and 
notched  like  an  old  sword-blade. 
"  Yonder,"  said  he,  pointing,  "  be- 
yond the  black  mass  in  front,  just 
beneath  that  cloud  crumbling  into  a 
dim  dust  of  rain,  lies  Lake  Coruisken. 
I'll  take  you  to  see  it  one  of  these 
days." 


OBJECTIONABLE  BOOKS. 


THIETY  or  forty  years  ago  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  had  not  attained 
even  to  the  rank  of  an  open  question. 
Its  supporters  considered  it  a  hobby- 
horse, on  which  it  was  very  pleasant 
and  very  safe  to  take  an  airing.  Its 
opponents  looked  on  it  as  a  wild 
hyena,  which  it  was  very  desirable 
to  keep  in  its  cage.  The  faculties 
of  reading  and  writing  were  held 
forth,  as  in  the  days  of  Jack  Cade, 
to  be  very  dangerous  to  the  common 
weal,  though  the  personages  who 
entertained  the  belief  were  entirely- 
changed.  The  Clerk  of  Chatham, — if 
like  his  predecessor  in  Henry  the 
Sixth's  time  he  had  founded  a  ragged 
school, — instead  of  being  hanged  by 
the  populace  for  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  teaching  little  boys  their 
syntax,  would  have  run  the  risk 
of  being  suspended  in  a  less  un- 
pleasant, but  still  very  painful  form, 
by  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  if 
he  had  diffused  an  undiscriminating 
knowledge  of  verbs  and  nouns.  The 
alphabet  was  closely  connected,  in 
some  minds,  with  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies ;  and  bitterest  of  all  taunts 
against  the  advocates  of  national 
enlightenment  were  the  names  of 
"  teacher,"  "  dominie,"  "  pedagogue," 
"  schoolmaster."  But  this  abhorrence 
of  nominatives  was  not  limited  to 
any  political  or  religions  side  into 
which  Church  and  State  were  divid- 
ed. Sagacious  Tories  and  wise  Church- 
men very  soon  saw  the  gain  that 
would  result  to  their  cause  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  darkness  which  lay 
upon  the  public  mind.  Cautious 
Whiggery  and  narrow-minded  sec- 
tarianism, whether  in  the  Church  or 
out  of  it,  dreaded  the  effects  of  secu- 
lar enlightenment,  and  fell  away  on 
that  question  from  their  leaders  in 


ordinary  affairs.  And  even  the  peo- 
ple themselves — the  poorer  classes, 
and  the  hitherto  neglected  crowds  of 
towns — were  hostile  to  the  movement. 
They  would  not  become  learned  on 
compulsion  ;  they  would  stand  up 
for  the  freedom  of  the  subject ;  and 
looked  on  dirt  and  bad  grammar 
as.  in  some  way  iudissolubly  con- 
nected with  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  apostles  of 
the  movement  were  driven  to  strange 
expedients  to  disarm  their  opponents : 
they  had  to  persuade  the  timorous 
among  the  squires  and  clergy  that 
the  establishment  of  schools  would  do 
no  harm,  and  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of  villages  and  farms  that  it 
would  do  no  good.  "My  dear  sir," 
they  said  to  the  first,  "  why  should 
the  villagers  be  more  disobedient  if 
they  happen  to  be  able  to  spell  words 
of  two  syllables  ?"  "  My  dear  John 
Smith,"  they  said  to  the  others,  "  your 
children  will  be  as  dull  and  stupid 
as  ever  ;  they  needn't  learn  more  than 
to  write  their  names.  That  won't 
hinder  them  from  getting  fourpence 
a -week  for  frightening  away  the 
crows." 

As  the  case  got  further  argued,  it 
was  seen  that  the  alarm  was  limited 
to  the  half-educated  class,  who  were 
afraid  of  being  overtaken  in  the  race, 
with  so  very  slender  an  advantage  at 
starting.  The  farmer,  who  appar- 
ently produced  his  enormous  signa- 
ture with  the  aid  of  his  turnip-hoe, 
was  "  agen  all  them  newfangled 
notions  of  teaching  of  little  boys  a 
good  text-hand."  The  shopkeeper 
"  couldn't  a-bear  them  new  chaps, 
that  was  so  particular  about  a  Jetter 
or  two  more  or  less."  Higher  in  the 
scale,  the  superficial  boarding-school 
miss,  who  had  forgotten  her  half- 
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year's  French,  and  recitations  from 
the  Elegant  Extracts,  but  retained  a 
balmy  recollection  of  the  Parisian 
Marquis  who  had  indoctrinated  her  in 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  "  Strat- 
ford-atte-Bow," —  a  lady,  who  had 
buried  all  her  accomplishments  in  the 
drawing-room  of  a  village  surgeon  or 
market-town  attorney,  was  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  the  lower  orders  know- 
ing as  much  as  their  betters.  "  If 
Jem  Bustle,  our  gardener's  son,  goes 
to  school  and  learns  to  read  and  write, 
how  can  you  expect  him  to  show 
proper  respect  to  his  superiors'?" 
However,  in  the  course  of  time,  Jem 
Bustle's  son— young  Jack  Bustle,  he 
is  now  a  flourishing  apothecary  at 
Sydney— did  learn  to  read  and  write, 
and  was  as  respectful  to  his  superiors 
as  ever  ;  and  gradually  it  was  found, 
that  though  the  boys  could  amuse 
themselves  with  nice  books,  and 
astonish  their  mothers'  eyes  with 
slatetuls  of  the  most  portentous  pro- 
portions— with  calculations  in  sixteen 
columns,  to  show  what  would  be  the 
size  and  weight  of  a  hill  composed  ofthe 
gold  necessary  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt — they  neither  snared  rabbits  nor 
broke  fences  a  bit  more  than  before. 
It  was  perceived  by  all  sensible  men, 
that  as  the  stream  was  fairly  over  its 
embankment,  all  that  was  wanted 
was  to  guide  it  into  proper  channels 
— to  convert  it  from  a  devastating 
Mississippi  into  a  fertilising  Nile. 
First  in  every  good  work  where  she 
discovers  that  the  work  is  real,  and, 
the  aim  good,  was  the  Church.  Par- 
ishes become  jealous  of  each  other's 
schools,  and  vied  in  the  care  they 
bestowed  on  the  rising  generation. 
At  first  the  expectations  were 
stretched  a  little  too  high.  Too 
much  was  attempted,  considering  the 
present  time  and  the  future  prospects 
of  the  rustic  scholars.  If  some  am- 
bitious lady-teachers  did  not  try  to 
introduce  Shakespeare  and  the  musi- 
cal glasses,  they  dwelt,  at  all  events, 
too  long  on  subjects  with  no  practical 
bearing  on  the  condition  ofthe  pupils. 
The  distances  of  fixed  stars,  and  geo- 
graphy as  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  were  no  further  valuable 
than  all  knowledge  must  be,  com- 

Eared  to  ignorance  ;  and  the  beneyo- 
mt  design  was  laid  aside  of  creating 
in  every  village  a  circle  of  Madame 
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Daciers  and  Mrs  Somervilles.  "Teacli 
them  the  Catechism,"  said  the  good 
old  rector  to  his  assistants  in  the 
school,  "and  the  history  of  their 
own  country  ;  we  will  let  them  know 
their  duty  to  God  and  the  king ; 
also," — for  he  was  a  most  sensible 
man,  the  good  old  rector,—"  I  will 
give  prizes  to  the  girl  who  boils  the 
mealiest  potato,  and  finishes  the 
neatest  pocket-handkerchief."  For 
it  was  now  discovered  that  the  most 
utilitarian  of  clergymen  and  the  most 
imaginative  of  poets  had  come  to 
the  same  conclusion — 

"  Oh  teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read, 
Or  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew." 

The  old  apathy  which  character- 
ised the  national  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject was  thrown  off  at  once.  Whe- 
ther this  was  in  some  degree  aided 
by  the  furious  rebound  against  do- 
nothingness, which  ended  in  the 
spasmodic  energy  of  the  Tractarian 
fever,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  the 
fact  is  incontestable,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  general  education  was  ac- 
cepted as  settled.  Treaties,  alliances, 
compromises  were  made;  but  the 
Nation  came  nobly  forward  in  its 
universal  character  of  mistress  and 
mother  of  us  all,  and  devoted  many 
hundred  thousands  a-year  to  the 
great  task  of  teaching  her  whole 
population  how  to  live  and  how  to 
die. 

There  can  be  but  few  places  at  the 
present  time  where  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  has  not  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring at  least  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  What  more  do  any  of  us 
acquire  at  schools  of  far  higher  pre- 
tension 1  Eton,  Harrow,  Westmin- 
ster, furnish  little  more  than  the  in- 
struments by  which  knowledge  is 
attained  ;  rough  stones,  or  even  par- 
tially-chiselled blocks,  to  be  hereafter 
used  in  the  erection  of  a  temple  of 
science,  if  the  neophyte  has  a  turn 
for  that  style  of  architecture,  but 
quite  as  frequently  laid  aside  as  un- 
fitted to  build  a  park-wall,  or  chopped 
up  into  little  bits  to  mend  the  road 
to  the  kennel.  Yet  the  veriest 
Squire  Western,  who  has  once  faith- 
fully learned  the  ingenuous  arts,  or 
the  mightiest  Nimrod  who  has  come, 
however  unformed,  from  the  hands  of 
Arnold  or  Moberley,  smacks  of  the 
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early  filling  of  the  cask,  though  the 
liquor  has  all  run  out,  and  spreads  a 
bouquet  of  Mantuan  or  Venusian 
odours  even  upon  parish- vestry  and 
six-stalled  stable.  So  may  our  little 
orphan-friend  Jane  Wilkins  leave  her 
school  at  twelve  years  old.  She  may 
forget  the  cunning  of  her  hand,  and 
make  strange  gropings  after  the  capi- 
tals which  commence  her  name  ;  she 
may  not  remember  the  exact  order  of 
events  in  any  of  the  books  she  read, 
or  even  the  words  of  the  collects  with 
which  she  began  the  studies  of  the 
day  ;  but  the  flavour  remains.  She 
recollects  the  charming  tales  she  was 
allowed  to  read  at  home,  the  reverent 
frame  both  of  body  and  mind  with 
which  she  heard  the  opening  and 
closing  benedictions  on  the  school ; 
and  the  Bible  lessons  and  Prayer-book 
devotions  become  connected  in  her 
grateful  but  now  reelouded  mind 
with  the  hopeful,  living,  trusting 
days  of  her  childhood,  before  she 
outgrew  the  tutelary  care  of  so  many 
gentle  ladies,  and  the  good  old  rector 
who  has  now  been  long  in  his  grave. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  are 
still  overlooked  in  considering  the 
advantages  of  a  village  school.  No- 
body supposes  that  the  extent  of  in- 
formation it  conveys  is  its  chief 
value.  In  no  other  way  do  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  classes  take  their 
places  so  easily,  so  amicably,  or  so 
usefully.  The  squire's  young  daugh- 
ter teaches  the  cottager's  child ; 
there  is  a  tie  established  between 
them  for  life,  far  stronger  than  any 
amount  of  almsgiving  on  one  side, 
or  gratitude  on  the  other.  This  is  a 
sort  of  charity  which  elevates  both 
the  giver  and  the  taker,  and  degrades 
neither.  It  is,  like  mercy,  twice 
blest;  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  extremes  of  social  life  reveals 
a  hitherto  unexplored  world  to  each 
other.  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 
learns  that  there  are  noble  and  gene- 
rous sentiments,  which  derive  none 
of  their  force  from  "  Norman  blood  ; " 
and  the  village  girl  discovers  how 
beautifully  kindness,  meekness,  and 
affection  can  unite  themselves  in 
"  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls." 

In  thousands  of  English  parishes 
this  is  no  fancied  state  of  things.  In 
others  it  is  only  slightly  modified  by 
the  element  of  dissent—but  the  Dis- 
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senters  have  the  wisdom  and  manli- 
ness to  avow  their  conscientious  con- 
victions, and  support  rival  establish- 
ments, which  need  not  necessarily  be 
hostile  to  the  parish  school,  where  a 
similar  course  is  pursued,  with  the 
difference,  that  the  religious  portion 
of  the  teaching  is  unconnected  with 
the  Church.  In  some  few  places  a 
tertium  quid  has  been  rendered  in- 
dispensable by  the  animosities  of 
several  conflicting  sects  ;  and  a  sacri- 
fice has  been  made  of  all  distinctive 
dogmas,  each  party  being  reconciled 
to  the  surrender  of  its  own  arms  by 
the  sight  of  its  antagonists  reduced 
to  an  equally  unaggressive  condition. 
That  this  state  of  things  cannot  long 
exist  on  a  great  scale,  has  been  proved 
to  demonstration  by  the  feeling  ex- 
cited by  it  in  Ireland.  Where  there 
is  not  open  opposition,  there  is  secret 
enmity ;  and  this  not  on  one  side 
only.  The  voluntary  surrender  of 
their  weapons  seems  not  to  dimmish 
the  belligerent  propensities  of  either 
party.  Like  the  disarmed  Sepoys 
who"  attacked  a  regiment  of  horse 
with  nothing  but  the  woodwork  of 
their  beds,  the  Papists  make  on- 
slaughts on -the  secular  or  ungodly 
system,  as  they  call  it,  with  ana- 
themas from  nominal  bishops,  and 
curses  from  their  holy  father  the 
Pope.  The  Protestants  retort  with 
dreadful  allusions  to  the  scarlet  wo- 
man, and  the  love  of  darkness  cha- 
racteristic of  persons  whose  deeds  are 
evil;  so  that  till  Popery  loses  in 
reality  its  distinctive  elements,  com- 
bination is  impossible.  For  Popery's 
whole  life  is  distinction.  Inasmuch 
as  a  man  is  a  good  Christian,  trusting 
solely  in  the  merits  of  the  Saviour, 
allowing  to  others  the  liberty  he 
claims  to  himself,  willing  to  render 
reasonable  service,  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  show  the  grounds  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him— disbelieving 
man's  claim  to  infallibility  in  wisdom, 
or  impeccability  in  act :  inasmuch  as 
he  is  all  this,  he  is  a  bad  Papist.  If 
these  were  the  doctrines  he  held,  in 
what  respect  would  he  differ  from  any 
conscientious  inquirer  who  took  the 
Bible  and  the  primitive  Church  as 
his  rule  of  faith  1  We  need  not  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  high  souls  of 
the  "  pinchbeck  prelates  "  are  offend- 
ed at  any  attempt  to  disseminate  the 
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book  which,  so  far  from  being  the 
charter  of  their  authority,  is  an  ever- 
lasting protest  against  their  assump- 
tions ;  and  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  the  Bible  in  any  form,  or  even  in 
any  portion,  will  never  be  willingly 
introduced  in  schools  where  the  be- 
lievers in  holy  relics  and  winking 
Virgins  have  the  power  to  exclude  it. 
There  can  be  no  durable  compromise 
between  parties  who  have  actually 
nothing  in  common.  People  talk 
loosely  of  the  grounds  on  which  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  can  meet,  of 
the  identity  of  their  faith  in  certain 
central  points,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  some  noble  scheme  of  comprehen- 
sive Christianity  which  shall  embrace 
the  followers  of  Loyola  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Knox.  We  know  not  in 
what  terra  incognita  the  common 
ground  can  be  discovered  on  which 
the  Papists  would  allow  the  Protest- 
ants the  slightest  right  of  ownership 
or  occupation.  They  must  be  all  or 
nothing.  They  deny  that  we  have 
any  belief.  We  are  still  wandering 
in  the  blank  regions  of  space,  unshone 
upon  by  the  central  sun  whose  earthly 
seat  is  in  Rome.  We  should  have  to 
surrender  everything  we  value  in 
order  to  purchase  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  the  rays  of  that  immacu- 
late luminary  •  our  apostolical  Church, 
our  conscientious  dissent,  our  daily 
press,  our  general  literature,  our  per- 
sonal liberties.  When  our  deceased 
and  foolish  friends  the  Puseyites  be- 
gan their  career  of  external  Popery, 
everybody  saw  that,  when  the  panto-- 
mimic  nature  of  the  movement  was 
perceived,  the  performers  themselves 
would  throw  off  their  motley,  and 
grin  through  horse-collars  no  more. 
Though  some  still  persist  in  display- 
ing their  particoloured  pantaloons 
and  bobbing  coxcombs,  it  is  with  a 
depressing  consciousness  that  their 
very  seriousness  makes  them  more 
intensely  ridiculous — as  Grimaldi  ex- 
cited louder  shouts  when  he  played 
Hamlet  than  when  he  sang  "Hot 
Codlins  ; "  and  the  country  parishes, 
which  for  some  years  were  frightened 
from  their  propriety  by  a  quiet  de- 
cent gentleman  from  Oxford  putting 
on  such  extraordinary  apparel,  and 
speaking  in  a  sing-song  tone,  and 
walking  with  the  astonished  clerk,  in 
a  procession  of  two,  from  the  vestry 
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door  to  the  communion- rails,  and 
performing  various  other  antics  too 
tedious  to  be  enumerated  in  the  lim- 
its of  a  handbill,  have  now  long  re- 
turned to  the  ancient  paths  on  which 
so  many  generations  have  trod,  and 
listen,  well  pleased,  to  distinctly-read 
prayers  and  sensible  practical  sermons. 
If  a  little  more  reverence  is  shown 
during  the  service,  if  a  little  more 
pastoral  superintendence  is  extended 
to  school,  and  even  playground,  than 
previously  to  the  evidently  impossible 
attempt  to  combine  ante-reformation 
forms  with  post-reformation  enlight- 
enment, so  much  the  better.  Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 
Let  the  Church  reassume  its  consist- 
ency and  importance,  not  only  as  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  but  as 
a  great  and  time-honoured  establish- 
ment, where  its  members  are  guarded 
from  the  crotchets  or  follies  of  indi- 
vidual clergymen  by  the  rules  and 
sentiments  of  the  whole  body ;  and  let 
her  voice  be  listened  to,  not  as  con- 
veying the  words  of  infallible  wisdom, 
but  as  those  of  a,  gracious  mother 
concerned  for  nothing  so  much  as  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

Delivered  from  these  histrionic  and 
unbecoming  buffooneries,  a  day  of 
quiet  and  unity  was  expected  after 
the  storm.  Now  at  least,  we  all 
thought,  there  will  be  no  discus- 
sions about  gowns  and  surplices, 
copes  and  chasubles.  There  will  be 
no  subtle  and  unscrupulous  intellect 
at  work  to  perform  i'eats  of  leger- 
demain with  grammar  and  syn- 
tax, as  Wiljalba  Frikell  does  with 
eggs  and  omelets — tossing  an  adjec- 
tive here  and  a  preposition  there,  so 
that  a  contradiction  became  a  corro- 
boration,  and  Oxford  fairly  changed 
places  with  Trent ;  while  the  arti- 
ficer of  all  these  metamorphoses 
stood, 

"  Like  Katerfelto  with  his  hair  on  end, 
At  his  own  wonders  wondering  for  his 
bread." 

The  common-sense  of  the  land  had 
revolted  against  the  dishonesty  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  deluded 
so  many  shallow  and  credulous  spec- 
tators, and  the  detected  impostor 
was  forced  into  the  easy  martyrdom 
of  leaving  an  institution  which  de- 
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clared  him  unfit  for  its  service,  and 
entering  the  ranks  of  another  and 
hostile  society  which  finds  renegades 
and  traitors  the  fittest  implements 
it  can  employ.  Astrsea  was  now 
about  to  return  with  the  golden  age 
of  early  Christianity,  and  the  rising 
generation  should  be  imbued  with 
a  useful  and  sensible  education  un- 
alloyed with  mummery  or  super- 
stition. The  great  societies  —  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  the  National  Society, 
and  others — opened  their  stores  and 
sent  forth  waggon -loads  of  books 
approved  by  their  committees,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  bishops; 
the  shelves  of  the  school  libraries 
became  filled  with  a  class  of  vol- 
umes from  which  no  harm  could  pos- 
sibly arise  to  doctrine  or  morals ; — 
histories,  voyages,  travels,  and  bio- 
graphies. But  as  the  sagacious  be- 
stowers  of  all  this  mental  food  knew 
that  children  could  not  flourish  for 
ever  on  heavy  dishes,  however  whole- 
some in  themselves,  they  took  care 
to  mix  a  little  fruit,  and  even  orna- 
mented pastry,  with  their  bill  of  fare. 
They  knew  that  those  little  people 
had  other  faculties  besides  memory 
and  perception— that  they  had  ima- 
gination and  wonder  and  awe  ;  and 
they  might  also  have  read  in  some 
very  elementary  books  of  metaphy- 
sics, that  without  those  last  proper- 
ties religion  itself  is  impossible,  and 
the  profession  of  it  sinks  into  a  mere 
verbal  expression  of  belief,  without 
the  power  of  rising  into  the  really 
Christian  realisation  of  it  in  worship, 
prayer,  and  praise.  So  they  sent  down 
books  which  appealed  to  the  fancy; — 
imaginary  lives  of  extraordinary  boys 
— travels  by  impossible  ways  into  al- 
together undiscoverable  countries — 
stories,  you  may  even  call  them,  of 
common  life,  where  a  presentment 
of  other  states  of  coexistent  society 
was  offered  to  the  unsophisticated 
village  boy  or  girl ;— but  in  all,  rigid 
honesty,  high  sentiment,  Christian 
charity,  and  universal  good-feeling, 
were  inculcated  from  beginning  to 
end.  And  capital  books  some  of 
them  are,  even  for  more  advanced 
readers  than  the  occupiers  of  the 
benches  in  the  parish  school.  A 
selection  of  characters  and  incidents 
could  be  made  out  of  those  little  six- 
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penny  pamphlets  which  would  fur- 
nish materials  for  half-a-dozen  three- 
volume  travels.  The  author  of  this 
present  writing  confesses  that  there 
are  various  Martha  Browns  and 
Tommy  Joneses  from  whom  he  has 
derived  more  pleasure  than  from 
half  the  circulating-library  peerage. 
Fitzaltemonts  and  De  G-eraldines 
are  nothing  to  them ;  and  the  in- 
genious devices  by  which  honour  and 
truthfulness  are  shown  to  be  the  best 
policy  in  the  case  of  certain  village 
heroes  who  resist  the  temptations 
thrown  in  their  way,  and  prefer 
doing  their  work  to  having  a  game 
at  cricket  when  detection  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  the  most  inventive  of  tale- 
tellers. We  confess  also  that  when 
the  work  is  merely  watching  a  few 
cows,  and  other  ten  boys  are  wait- 
ing in  a  part  of  the  parish  perfectly 
out  of  sight — and  the  day  is  delight- 
ful for  the  wickets,  and  no  harm  can 
arise  from  our  having  just  an  hour's 
play — we  should  have  struggled  with 
less  Roman  persistency  than  our  gay 
friend  Jack  Bates— and  how  were 
we  to  know  that  farmer  Edwards 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  pear- 
tree  over  our  heads,  listening  to 
every  word  we  said,  and  determining 
in  his  own  mind  to  reward  or  punish 
according  as  we  yielded  or  stood 
firm? 

But  the  book-store  was  not  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  children  attending  the 
school.  In  many  villages  the  benefit 
was  extended  to  the  parents  of  the 
scholars,  or  even  to  any  inhabitant 
of  the  parish,  on  payment  of  a  no- 
minal sum.  A  certain  number  of 
volumes  were  given  out  weekly,  on 
an  appointed  day,  and  an  observant 
clergyman  had  it  in  his  power  to 
form  a  good  guess  at  the  character 
and  qualities  of  every  family  in  his 
charge  by  the  choice  they  made  of 
the  volumes  from  the  library.  If  the 
Saturday  Magazine  was  peculiarly 
thumbed  at  the  article  "  Mechanics," 
he  might  be  sure  that  young  Frede- 
rick Wheelman,  the  carpenter's  son, 
was  following  his  father's  example, 
and  studying  the  science  of  measures 
and  forces.  If  the  Universal  Travel- 
ler was  too  long  kept  by  Widow 
Green,  wouldn't  he  know  that  she 
had  not  heard  for  a  long  long  time 
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from  her  eldest  son,  the  sailor,  who 
had  gone  a  voyage  to  the  Sal- 
wannahs ;  and  she  was,  of  course, 
anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  place 
it  was,  and  who  had  gone  there  be- 
fore him  'I  With  the  guarantee 
offered  by  the  name  of  the  great 
Society  on  whose  list  a  book  was 
found,  or  by  the  fact  of  its  presen- 
tation by  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  fact  of  every 
volume  having  been  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  preceding  rec- 
tor, or  perhaps  of  several  rectors 
in  succession,  the  new  incum- 
bent, in  most  places,  found  the 
library  all  made  to  his  hand.  He 
found  the  catalogue  alphabetically 
arranged,  the  two  or  three  most 
active  of  the  school  visitors  taking 
the  distribution  of  the  books  in  turn, 
the  managing  committee  submitting 
the  accounts  to  his  inspection,  and, 
in  short,  the  whole  machinery  of 
school  and  lending  library  in  full 
action,  precisely  as  it  had  been  car- 
ried on  during  the  incumbency  of 
his  predecessors.  Nothing  but  an  in- 
sane love  of  power  or  an  ungenerous 
distrust  of  those  predecessors'  zeal, 
or  a  vain  feeling  of  superiority  to 
their  judgment,  or  a  desire  for  start- 
ling changes  with  no  adequate  cause, 
would  lead  a  new-comer  to  overthrow 
existing  regulations,  and  cast  doubts, 
in  the  minds  of  the  population,  on 
the  teaching  of  the  departed  rectors 
and  curates,  who  all  professed  to 
present  them  with  nothing  contrary 
to  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book.  And 
yet  we  know  of  some  cases  where  a 
morbid  spirit  of  discontent  with  ex- 
isting arrangements  manifests  itself 
in  that  small  section  of  the  Establish- 
ment which  prides  itself  on  departing, 
as  far  as  the  law  will  allow  it,  from 
the  recognised  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England.  There  are  parishes  go- 
ing through  the  process  of  purifica- 
tion from  the  heresies  of  the  disciples 
of  Barrow  and  South,  as  if  a  great 
pestilence  was  threatened  by  the 
contamination  of  their  words ;  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  air  to  be  breathed 
by  the  reinvigorated  parishioners,  is 
further  assured  by  the  substitution, 
for  those  dangerous  theologians,  of 
such  disinfecting  vessels  of  grace  as 
Whitefield  and  Wesley.  A  number 
of  young  and  crude  followers  of  the 


late  Mr  Gorham  avail  themselves  of 
the  strong  feeling  of  Churchmanship, 
which  is  more  active  at  the  present 
moment  than  for  some  generations 
past,  in  support  of  very  un-Church- 
manlike  schemes.  They  employ,  for 
instance,  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
acknowledged  as  inherent  in  their 
office  to  establish  principles  hostile 
to  all  ecclesiastical  authority  what- 
ever. They  use  their  ordination  to 
proclaim  their  disbelief  in  the  use- 
fulness of  orders ;  they  quote  the 
sacramental  services  to  introduce  a 
total  denial  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  them ;  and,  in  short,  appear  to 
have  wormed  their  way  into  the 
garrison  principally  with  a  view  of 
pulling  down  the  flag.  When  some 
of  the  Tractarian  leaders  were  con- 
victed of  remaining  in  the  Church 
after  their  conversion  was  complete, 
on  the  avowed  ground  that  their 
doing  so  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  Holy  Catholic  cause  than 
if  they  made  open  profession  of 
their  faith,  a  great  outc.y  was  raised 
against  their  shameless  dishonesty. 
An  impartial  observer  must  pass  the 
same  sentence  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  blame  them  equally  for  eating  the 
bread  they  do  not  earn,  and  betray- 
ing the  cause  they  have  sworn  to  de- 
fend. More  respectable  than  either 
of  these  two  unprincipled  extremes 
would  be  a  brazen-faced,  stout-armed 
Papist,  ready  to  go  all  the  lengths 
required  logically  by  his  creed  ;  or  a 
severe-browed,  hollow-eyed  sectary, 
willing  equally  to  slay  or  be  slain 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  like 
the  soldiers  of  Marston  Moor,  or  the 
Cameronians  of  Both  well  Brig.  We 
should  know  how  to  defend  ourselves 
against  either  ;  but  a  mixture  of  the 
two — the  priestly  assumption  of  the 
Romanist,  and  the  truculent  igno- 
rance of  the  fanatic— appearing  in 
these  days  in  the  gentle  disguise  of 
an  ultra-evangelical  divine,  can  only 
be  laughed  at  as  an  anachronism.  In 
an  earlier  age  he  might  have  been 
equally  divided  between  Loyola  and 
John  of  Leyden,  his  love  of  power 
qualifying  him  for  the  one,  and  his 
contempt  for  the  moral  law  as  ap- 
plied to  saints,  justifying  his  excesses 
in  the  service  of  the  other ;  but  at 
present  his  double  existence  is  sim- 
ply ridiculous.  Loyola  won't  have 
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him,  as  not  clever  enough  to  deceive  ; 
and  John  of  Leyden  despises  him,  as 
terrified  at  the  new  police.  It  might 
have  been  better  for  some  of  the  lay 
members  of  the  party  if  stupidity 
and  the  police  had  been  equally  effec- 
tual in  their  case — if  Mr  Cameron 
had  been  a  little  less  ingenious,  and 
Sir  John  Dean  Paul  a  little  more 
mindful  of  Detective  A  ] .  But  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  those  fallen 
stars  fortunately  do  not  run  much 
risk  of  being  led  astray  by  their  dis- 
astrous influence.  A  felon's  dress  is 
not  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
world's  enmity  which  they  covet — 
they  only  "  like  to  be  despised,"  not 
punished,  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
metaphorical  stripes  which  an  evil 
generation  inflicts  on  them  in  the 
shape  of  contumely  and  neglect. 
There  is  balm  in  Gilead  for  all  such 
wounds  as  these ;  for  are  there  not 
tea-tables  where  they  reign  supreme 
in  the  midst  of  aged  spinsters  and 
thickly-buttered  rolls  ?  and  are  there 
not  footstools  worked  by  fair  fingers, 
on  which  no  presumptuous  mar- 
riage-ring has  had  the  audacity  to 
show  itself?  and  are  there  not  bands 
for  their  necks,  and  even  among  the 
more  enterprising  is  not  the  sacred 
mystery  of  their  slumbers  intrenched 
on  with  the  help  of  embroidered 
nightcaps  and  slippers  of  captivat- 
ing device  1  Refreshed  after  their 
sufferings  by  such  angel  ministrants, 
they  wish  the  whole  universe  had 
poured  forth  its  malice  upon  them, 
and  sneered  at  them,  with  more 
bitter  animosity,  and  reviled  them 
with  more  irritating  expressions  ; 
for  what  are  merely  its  disregard 
of  their  lessons,  and  discussion  of 
their  statements,  and  disbelief  in 
their  scholarship  or  common-sense  1 
"  Their  wound  is  great  in  that  it  is 
so^  small."  They  long  for  greater 
trials,  and  defy  the  gods  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  mortal  combat  in  hopes  of 
heavier  blows.  For  it  is  a  universal 
feature  in  those  individuals'  mental 
constitution  that  the  moment  you 
differ  from  them  you  bow  the  knee  to 
Baal.  You  become  an  idolater,  you 
and  all  your  house  ;  and  your  deaf- 
ness to  their  finest  lucubrations  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  your  ears 
are  filled  with  the  enticing  words  of 
Dagon.  It  is  to  root  out  this  fero- 
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cious  idol  that  all  their  efforts  are 
directed ;  and  the  places  in  which 
the  ancient  divinity  hides  himself 
are  truly  amazing.  He  is  perceptible 
to  their  Ithuriel  eye  in  the  leading 
articles  of  the  Times,  and,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  not  unfrequently  de- 
tected grinning  with  hideous  jaws 
from  the  pages  of  Maga  herself.  He 
presides,  in  short,  over  all  literature, 
which  produces  as  the  appalling  re- 
sult of  the  civilisation  of  this  boasted 
century,  that  not  only  a  big  book  is 
an  evil,  but  that  all  books  are  evil. 
Have  we  not  heard  with  most  con- 
demnable  iteration  that  the  whole 
literary  food  of  this  age  and  nation  is 
rank  poison — that  fiction  is  wicked, 
and  plays  abominable,  and  history  de- 
leterious, and  poems  atrocious,  and 
archaeology  corrupting,  and  philoso- 
phy demoralising ;  and  that  only  a 
slight  and  almost  imperceptible  dif- 
ference exists  between  Shakespeare, 
Scott,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Tennyson,  and  Voltaire,  and  what 
are  called  the  other  atheists  of  the 
French  Revolution  1  No  wonder  an 
onslaught  is  made  on  all  printed 
volumes,  with  the  same  energy  that 
the  curate  and  barber  in  Don  Quixote 
displayed  against  the  books  of  chi- 
valry, with  the  difference  that  the 
critics  on  that  great  occasion  gave 
some  good  reason  for  their  con- 
duct, whereas  the  inquisitors  of  the 
present  time  decline  to  assign  any 
reason  whatever. 

And  yet  this  is  not  altogether  true. 
We  have  been  informed  of  an  instance 
in  which  the  Unfortunate  expurgator 
condescended  to  state  the  causes  of 
his  condemnation  of  the  offending  vol- 
umes ;  and  as  this  instance  will  show 
the  absurd  and  yet  dangerous  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  with  which  others, 
perhaps,  are  actuated,  we  will  state 
the  facts — nothing  extenuating,  nor 
setting  down  aught  in  malice : — A 
certain  parish — which  we  will  call 
Fairleas— bestirred  itself  in  Church 
matters  about  ten  years  ago,  sub- 
scribed money,  employed  an  archi- 
tect, and  replaced  an  old  building, 
which  had  grown  inadequate  to  the 
growth  of  the  population,  with  a  new 
fabric  of  faultless  taste  and  of  the 
requisite  size.  But  a  church  of  so 
much  beauty  required  everything  to 
be  in  a  concatenation  accordingly  ; 
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so  a  school  of  the  same  style  of 
architecture  was  built,  with  a  teach- 
er's house  attached.  A  committee 
of  management,  consisting  of  seven 
subscribers,  was  appointed;  the 
school  was  placed  in  connection  with 
the  National  Society,  but  under  rules, 
or  rather  conditions,  of  its  own — of 
which  the  principal  was,  that  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
children  was  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergyman;  but  that 
with  regard  to  all  other  things,  no 
act  of  either  committee  or  clergyman 
was  to  be  valid  without  the  consent 
of  the  other.  Donations  and  con- 
tributions poured  in;  the  children 
flocked  to  the  school;  the  rector 
visited,  instructed,  and  superintend- 
ed, in  perfect  agreement  with  the 
committee,  and  the  village  was  in 
perfect  peace.  In  order  to  extend 
the  advantages  of  home  instruction 
to  the  parish  at  large,  a  stock  of 
books  was  presented  to  the  library 
of  the  school,  and  the  parishion- 
ers had  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
volume  to  their  houses— the  parents 
of  school-children  at  a  smaller  pay- 
ment, and  the  general  inhabitants 
for  the  sum  of  threepence  a-quarter  : 
the  catalogue  was  submitted  to  the 
rector ;  the  committee  nominated  a 
librarian ;  the  people  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  and  there  was 
a  perpetual  tide  of  volumes  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  careering  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage,  and  preventing  many 
a  visit  to  the  beer-shop  by  the  charm 
of  the  children  reading  tale,  sketch, 
and  history  to  their  fathers  after 
their  day's  work.  The  rector  died. 
Another  and  another  still  succeeds, 
and  no  change  occurred  in  the  man- 
agement of  library  or  school.  The 
successive  incumbents  were  satisfied 
with  the  good  fruits  that  were  grow- 
ing before  their  eyes  ;  they  professed 
themselves  deeply  grateful  for  the 
labours  of  librarian  and  school  com- 
mittee ;  and  three  reverend  and 
honourable  men  had  thus  ratified 
the  arrangement,  and  expressed  their 
approval  of  everything  that  had  been 
done.  But  when  the  fourth  made 
his  appearance  the  state  of  affairs 
was  rapidly  changed.  He  considered 
the  whole  parish  lying  in  darkness, 
and  that  it  had  never  heard  the  gos- 
pel before  ;  and  if  he  had  restricted 


this  to  the  gospel  with  which  he  now 
presented  it,  the  statement  would 
have  been  perfectly  correct.  They 
had  never  heard  that  gospel  before. 
He  pleached  against  brotherly  kind- 
ness, social  friendship,  and  unity,  as 
more  dangerous  to  the  soul  than 
positive  sins.  He  preached  against 
prayer,  acts  of  charity,  and  humility, 
as  rather  hindrances  than  otherwise 
to  the  attainment  of  the  enviable 
position  of  perfect  security  at  which 
he  himself  had  long  arrived.  He 
preached  against  all  external  demon- 
stration of  respect  to  holy  names, 
and  delighted  his  Socinian  auditors — 
if  any  such  there  were — by  his  rigid 
want  of  reverence  during  the  creeds. 
He  preached  against  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Establishment 
as  a  sacramental  and  apostolical 
Church  :  he  denied  that  she  held  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
or  attached  either  efficacy  or  import- 
ance to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  And  having  prepared  the 
parishioners  by  these  pulpit  decla- 
rations, he  proceeded  to  carry  his 
theories  into  practice,  and  determined 
to  weed  the  school  library  of  all 
heretical  and  perilous  teaching — un- 
derstanding by  this,  everything  that 
contradicted  any  of  the  statements 
which  he  Jiad  so  often  and  so  deliber- 
ately made.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  every  volume  which  dwelt 
on  these  subjects  at  all,  did  in  a  full 
and  unmistakable  manner  contradict 
every  one  of  his  assertions.  They 
were  all  composed  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church,  or  recommended  by  the 
great  Church  societies,  and  were 
written  accordingly  in  keeping  with 
the  recognised  doctrines  and  formu- 
laries to  which  the  authors  and 
patrons  had  sworn  their  assent. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  array  of 
honoured  names  on  the  opposite 
side,  he  ordered  nearly  a  hundred 
volumes  to  be  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation, as  containing  Popish  and 
unsound  doctrine  ;  and  in  order  not 
to  diminish  the  number  of  books,  he 
supplied  their  place  with  writings 
more  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views,  principally  the  composition  of 
dissenting  ministers,  and  especially 
the  preachers  of  the  Baptist  persua- 
sion. The  committee  rejected  the 
new  volumes  after  an  examination 
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of  their  contents,  and  reclaimed  their 
own.  He  pleaded  the  clause  in  the 
rules  which  gave  him  the  full  "  con- 
trol over  the  moral  and  religious 
teaching  of  the  school,"  whiot  ex- 
tended, he  said,  to  the  private  read- 
ing of  the  parents  of  the  scholars 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  he  would  allow  no  contradic- 
tions of  what  he  said  in  the  pulpit 
to  be  perused  in  any  work  whose 
circulation  he  could  stop.  St  Dominic 
and  Louis  Napoleon  were  the  great 
models  he  copied.  An  index  expur- 
gatorlus  and  a  censorship  of  the  press 
were  the  only  weapons  he  would  con- 
descend to  employ.  An  appeal  to 
the  bishop  produced  its  usual  effect 
— many  words  and  no  decision.  And 
at  last,  it  was  only  after  having  suc- 
ceeded in  purifying  the  shelves  of  the 
school  library  that,  out  of  his  free 
grace  and  favour,  he  informed  the 
parishioners  of  the  reasons  of  his  con- 
duct. And  if  our  readers  will  par- 
don us  for  this  apparent  deviation 
from  our  usual  tract,  we  promise  to 
be  as  short  and  clear  as  possible  in 
examining  these  reasons  ;  for  we  do 
not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  subject  in 
its  theological  aspect — we  merely  in- 
troduce it  as  a  strange  development 
of  the  same  spirit  which  animated 
Hildebrand — a  spirit  of  domination 
and  arrogance,  against  which  it  is 
wise  to  raise  a  premonitory  protest. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  assaults 
against  intellectual  liberty  may  be 
made  from  other  quarters  than  Rome. 
The  three  first  against  whom  this 
great  reformer's  zeal  was  raised,  as 
teachers  of  false  doctrine  and  con- 
trary to  the  creeds  and  articles,  were 
Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
Bishop  Ken,  and  Bishop  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. It  would  perhaps  be  charity  to 
suppose  that  the  insults  to  these  ex- 
cellent men  arose  from  a  total  igno- 
rance of  their  lives  and  characters, 
for  no  man  of  ordinary  information 
could  suppose  that  the  author  of  the 
Sacra  Privata  had  had  a  tendency  to 
Rome  ;  or  that  the  inhospitable  re- 
jector of  Nell  G-wynne's  company  and 
the  author  of  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Hymns,  who  proved  his  adhesion 
to  the  Church  by  the  sacrifice  of 
rank  and  fortune,  was  adverse  to 
the  Establishment  which  he  adorned 
with  so  many  graces  and  such  varied 
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accomplishment.  And  as  to  Jeremy 
Taylor,  there  is  something  positively 
painful  in  the  spectacle  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous individual,  "  most  igno- 
rant of  what  he's  most  assured,"  cri- 
ticising the  author  of  the  Golden 
Grove,  and  condemning  as  unortho- 
dox the  great  writer  who,  by  his  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  has  done  more  to 
sanctify  our  lives  and  solace  our 
deathbeds  than  any  other  of  our 
classics,  secular  or  theological.  We 
will  not  do  more  than  quote  a  short 
passage  which  he  gives  as  condemna- 
tory of  the  first  of  the  culprits  named. 
In  a  short  and  very  clearly  worded 
explanation  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
called  The  Principles  and  Duties  of 
Christianity,  and .  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  Bishop  Wilson  writes 
as  follows  :— 

"  Q.  Did  Christ  ordain  two  Sacraments, 
only  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation  ? 

"  A .  He  ordained  no  more  ;  and  these 
are  sufficient  to  bring  us  into,  and  keep 
us  in,  covenant  and  favour  with  God  ; 
for  by  Baptism  we  are  admitted  into  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  have  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  made  over  to  us  ;  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  standing  means 
of  reconciling  us  to  God,  when  through 
weakness  or  temptation  we  have  departed 
from  Him." 

After  stating  that  the  command  of 
Christ  to  be  baptised  where  it  may 
be  duly  observed  is  not  to  be  ne- 
glected on  any  account  whatever,  the 
questioner  proceeds  to  ask — 

"  What  is  signified  and  assured  to  us 
by  this  outward  sign  in  baptism  1 

"A.  That  as  the  body  is  washed  by 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  so  is  the  soul  thus  de- 
dicated to  God  cleansed  from  all  its  sins 
by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  the  person  bap- 
tised is  made  a  visible  member  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  hath  thereby  a  right  to 
many  great  and  precious  promises. 

"  Q.  What  are  the  promises  and  bless- 
ings which  by  baptism  we  have  a  right 
to? 

"  A.  That  though  we  were  born  in  sin, 
yet  God  will  deal  with  us  as  though  we 
were  innocent ;  that  having  by  nature 
no  right  to  heaven  and  happiness,  He 
doth  now  give  us  a  title  to  both  ;  and 
because  of  ourselves  we  are  not  able  to 
walk  and  please  God,  He  doth  in  baptism 
give  us  His  holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us  both 
to  know  and  do  our  duty. 

"  Qr  Have  all  persons  a  title  to  these 
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blessings  who  have  been  rightly  bap- 
tised 1 

"A.  Yes.  But  then  this  title  may  be 
lost  if  it  is  not  looked  after  when  you 
come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  that  is,  if 
you  do  not  perform  what  was  promised 
for  you. 

"  Q-  Why,  then,  was  not  our  baptism 
deferred  till  we  came  to  years  of  discre- 
tion1? 

"  A .  Because  it  was  esteemed  a  great 
blessing  to  be  sanctified — that  is,  dedi- 
cated to  God — as  soon  as  might  be,  that 
by  His  good  Spirit  He  might  dispose  us 
to  holiness ;  therefore  were  children  of 
the  Jews  received  into  covenant  at  eight 
days  old  ;  and  Jesus  Christ  sayeth  that 
'  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
that  is.  the  Church  of  God  ;  and  there- 
fore are  the  children  of  Christian  parents 
baptised  because  the  '  promises  are  to 
them '  as  well  as  to  their  parents ;  and 
it  is  with  good  reason  supposed  that 
when  they  come  to  know  what  privileges 
they  have  a  right  to,  they  will  look  after 
and  strive  to  obtain  them. 

"  Q.  Since,  then,  I  am  come  to  age, 
what  must  I  do  to  be  sure  of  these  bless- 
ings ] 

"A.  You  must  endeavour  to  under- 
stand and  perform  those  necessary  things 
which  are  required  of  all  persons  before 
they  are  baptised,  and  which  were  pro- 
mised in  your  name — these  are  Repent- 
ance and  Faith,  without  which  baptism 
will  not  profit  you." 

This  is  the  passage  which  pro- 
cured the  exclusion  of  the  whole  vol- 
ume ;  Bishop  Wilson  is  pronounced 
contumacious  and  heretical,  and 
would  joyfully  be  handed  over  to 
the  secular  arm,  if  the  modern  in- 
quisitor had  the  same  power  as 
his  predecessor.  Maga's  snowy  page 
is  no  place  for  the  discussion  of 
points  of  doctrine,  and  therefore  we 
do  not  enter  into  a  controversy  about 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  state- 
ment contained  in  Bishop  Wilson's 
summary  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  however 
open  his  definitions  might  be  to  the 
contradictions  of  Baptists,  and  other 
denominations  who  believe  in  what 
is  called  the  indefectibility  of  grace 
once  given,  all  Church  of  England 
clergymen  are  silenced  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  very  fact  of  being  or- 
dained its  ministers.  For  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  Bishop  Wilson's 
compilation  is  not  an  interpretation 
of  his  own,  but  a  mere  explanatory 
statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
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Church.  That  the  Church  does  hold 
the  doctrines  enunciated  in  the  con- 
demned little  volume,  if  her  declara- 
tions on  the  subject  are  taken  in 
their  clear,  natural,  and  grammatical 
sense,  no  man  of  ordinary  education 
can  doubt.  And  the  clergyman  who 
disbelieves  in  those  declarations  is 
not  at  liberty  to  put  a  new  construc- 
tion on  them — which  probably  would 
be  neither  clear,  natural,  nor  gram- 
matical— but  should  follow  the  hon- 
est and  reverend  Mr  Noel's  example, 
and  leave  the  communion  from  which 
he  differs  on  so  many  fundamental 
points. 

We  pass  over  the  objections  to 
Taylor  and  Ken,  as  possibly  the  men- 
tion of  their  names  will  be  enough  ; 
and  after  one  or  two  short  specimens 
of  the  animus  against  the  recognised 
and  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Church,  we  will  leave  the  "  thin-air'd 
mountain -tops,"  and  get  upon  the 
lower  levels,  where  we  can  disport 
ourselves  in  the  open  fields  of  general 
literature  and  amusement. 

A  more  delightful  and  salutary 
manual  for  cottager,  or,  we  may  add, 
prelate  and  peer,  we  never  met  with 
than  a  little  twopenny  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished also  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  called 
Cottager's  Religious  Meditations.  It 
takes  a  little  passage  of  the  Bible — 
such  as  the  Birth  of  Christ — and 
after  quoting  the  words  of  the  narra- 
tive, it  gives  to  us  twenty  lines  of 
considerations  naturally  suggested 
by  the  quotation.  We  are  struck 
with  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of 
the  meditations,  and  their  apposite- 
ness  to  the  subjects  treated  of.  Can 
anything,  for  instance,  be  humbler, 
or  in  a  better  and  more  Christian 
spirit,  than  the  meditation  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  we  turned  to, 
anxious  to  see  if  any  high- church 
ceremonialism  were  mingled  with  the 
devotional  thoughts'?  So.  This  is 
what  the  Cottager  says, — 

"  These  were  the  last  commands  of 
our  Saviour  to  His  Apostles  before  He 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,  before  He  suffered  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind.  When  I,  a  sinner,  am  re- 
deemed by  His  death  and  sufferings,  shall 
I  not  obey  the  dying  command  of  my 
Redeemer,  and  '  do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Him  I '  Yes,  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
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salvation,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  And  when  I  approach  the  sacra- 
mental table  with  an  honest  and  true 
heart,  desiring  to  obey  the  commands  of 
Christ,  and  '  to  show  His  death  till  He 
come/  let  me  not  have  any  superstitious 
fears  in  respect  thereof  ; — knowing  that 
where  the  Lord  hath  made  a  feast,  and 
hath  commanded  me  to  attend  it  in  re- 
membrance of  His  mercy  to  me,  the  wil- 
ful disobedience  of  absenting  myself  from 
His  supper  will  draw  on  me  a  greater  and 
far  more  heavy  punishment.  Let  me, 
then,  truly  and  earnestly  repent  of  my 
sins,  have  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy 
through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remem- 
brance of  His  death,  and  be  in  charity 
with  all  men.  So  will  I  draw  near  with 
faith,  and  take  this  holy  sacrament  to 
my  comfort ;  and  so  shall  this  ceremo- 
nial act,  done  in  remembi*ance  of  Christ, 
be  the  means  of  amendment  and  godly- 
comfort  here,  and  of  my  eternal  happi- 
ness hereafter." 

The  Cottagers  depreciatory  view 
of  the  mysteriousness  of  this  com- 
memorative feast  would  attract  the 
hostility  of  the  opposite  camp,  and 
would  be  hooted  at  by  the  medieval 
owls  who  do  not  perceive  that  the  sun 
has  risen  high  into  the  zenith  since 
they  went  to  their  roost  in  the  ab- 
bot's barn,  when  St  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury was  a  Judge  in  Israel.  It 
would  also  have  been  contumeliously 
anathematised  by  the  Reverend  Icha- 
bod  Kettledruminle  and  Stick-in-the- 
mud- by-reason- of-sin  Glubb,  Esq., 
M.P.,  in  the  year  1653,  as  trusting 
too  much  in  man's  devices,  but  from 
any  conscientious  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  syllable  of  disapproval.  Yet 
the  whole  volume  is  condemned  on 
account  of  a  short  sentence  on  the 
old  subject  of  baptism.  A  mark  is 
placed  opposite  Meditation  number 
four, — and  here  is  the  unpardonable 
passage.  The  subject  is  the  History 
of  Naaman.  "  We  are  all  of  us,"  says 
the  meditative  Cottager,  "  infected 
with  a  disease  far  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  Naaman  ;  with  sin,  the 
leprosy  of  the  soul.  Christ  hath 
opened  in  His  gospel,  by  baptism,  a 
fountain  for  the  washing  away  of  that 
sin ;  and  He  hath  made  atonement  for 
it  by  the  shedding  of  His  own  blood. 
He  inviteth  us  to  accept  deliverance, 
to  be  cleansed,  to  be  made  whole. 
Ob,  may  I  not  despise  the  call !  but 
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fly  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters — • 
the  fountain  that  is  opened  for  sin 
and  uncleanness — the  fountain  that 
cometh  from  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
lest  my  leprosy  cleave  to  me  for 
ever." 

We  may  thus  gather  that  any  recog- 
nition of  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  or 
of  the  duty  of  partaking  in  them — 
and  further,  that  any  recommenda- 
tion of  moral  conduct  as  a  proof  of 
obedience  to  the  Founder  and  Fulfiller 
of  the  moral  law,  are  at  once  fatal  to 
the  volume  containing  them.  And 
nobody  in  all  the  parish  of  Fairleas 
is  to  read  what  the  great  luminaries 
of  their  Church  have  said  on  the  most 
interesting  and  sacred  of  her  articles 
of  belief.  And  yet  the  regard  of  the 
inquisitor  for  the  souls  of  his  parish- 
ioners is  limited,  it  appears,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  incumbency.  Put  away  the 
works,  he  says,  of  Taylor,  Ken,  Wil- 
son, and  the  rest — as  long  as  I  am 
minister  among  you :  they  contra- 
dict my  doctrine ;  but  when  I  am 
gone,  replace  them  in  the  -library, 
scatter  them  among  the  people.  Poi- 
son the  wells  and  water-brooks  as 
much  as  you  please  when  I  have  no 
further  interest  in  the  cattle,  but 
while  I  am  manager  (and  shearer)  of 
the  flock,  let  me  give  them  drink  only 
out  of  my  own  tank. 

Greatly  perturbed  in  mind,  and 
totally  unable  to  comprehend  a  fig- 
urative allusion,  or  see  a  single  inch 
into  a  millstone,  though  it  were  made 
of  Koh-i-noors,  the  sage  now  betook 
himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  light  and 
imaginative  literature  contained  in 
the  parochial  library.  He  could  not 
believe  that  any  animal  of  the  feline 
species  ever  wore  boots,  and  there- 
fore must  have  considered  the  narra- 
tive of  a  certain  puss  which  hid  its 
claws  in  Wellingtons  a  mere  tissue 
of  lies  and  dangerous  deceits.  Lost 
in  the  infinity  of  surprise  at  the 
audacity  of  any  author  requiring  his 
belief  in  the  actions  of  a  person  not 
bigger  than  his  thumb,  who  yet 
showed,  on  proper  occasions,  courage 
worthy  of  a  giant,  and  encountered 
more  surprising  adventures  than 
Bruce  of  Abyssinia,  who  was  nearly 
seven  feet  high,  he  must  have  looked 
on  the  unhappy  Tom  as  the  enemy  of 
mankind  in  disguise,  and  likely  to 
pervert  the  minds  of  his  parishioners. 
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But  still  greater  must  have  been  his 
surprise  when  he  rose  to  a  higher  and 
more  modern  class  of  stories,  and 
gazed  with  lack-lustre  eyes  in  search 
of  the  meanings  of  the  sacred  alle- 
gories of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or 
Mr  Adams,  or  Mr  Monro.  One  of 
these  did  really  find  itself  on  a  well- 
earned  shelf  of  honour  in  the  library 
of  the  school.  The  Shadow  of  the 
Cross  was  a  deeply-thumbed  volume, 
and  many  young  hearts  had  been 
raised  to  higher  thought  by  its 
Christian  aspirations,  and  older  ones 
soothed  and  cheered  by  its  spirit- 
ual comforts  and  consolations.  "  This 
is  flat  burglary,"  exclaimed  the  rev- 
erend Dogberry  ;  "  for,  fourthly,  if 
there's  a  shadow,  there  must  be  a 
cross ;  and  if  there's  a  cross,  argal 
there  must  be  Papistry  ;  for,  sixthly 
and  lastly,  there  is  no  cross  except 
in  Catholic  countries  ;  and,  thirdly, 
and  to  conclude,  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries are  grossly  superstitious ;  and 
there  may  be  some  secret  meaning 
in  it  which  would  be  very  danger- 
ous if  any  of  us  could  find  it  out." 
It  is  the  plainest  of  allegories,  and 
inculcates  the  simplest  of  truths  in 
the  most  transparent  of  styles  ;  and, 
with  the  Rocky  Island  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  the  King  of  the  Golden 
River  of  Ruskin,  has  long  taken  its 
place  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  difficult  art  of  teaching  by  par- 
able. The  passage  objected  to  is  con- 
tained in  the  beautiful  opening  of 
the  volume,  which  we  cannot  refuse 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting. 
It  strikes  the  key-note  to  the  whole 
story. 

"A  thick  darkness  was  spread  over 
the  earth;  and  as  I  stood  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  the  only  object  that  I 
could  see  was  the  sun,  which  had  risen 
in  the  far  east  with  a  wonderful  glory. 
It  was  as  a  ball  of  clear  and  living  fire, 
and  yet  so  soft  and  chastened  was  its 
ray,  that  while  I  gazed  my  eye  was  not 
dazzled  ;  and  I  felt  I  could  love  to  look 
upon  it  for  ever.  Presently,  as  it  shone 
upon  the  mists  which  rested  on  the 
earth,  they  became  tremulous  with  light, 
and  in  a  moment  they  floated  by,  and  a 
scene  of  life  and  beauty  was  opened  to 
my  view.  I  saw  a  spot  of  ground  so  rich 
and  fertile  that  it  might  well  be  called  a 
garden.  The  sweetest  flowers  were  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  fields,  and  the  very  path- 
ways appeared  to  sparkle  with  rubies 
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and  emeralds  :  here  were,  too,  the  most 
luxuriant  orchards,  and  cool  groves  of 
orange-trees  and  myrtles,  and  the  breeze 
of  the  morning  was  playing  among  their 
branches.  Now,  as  I  watched  the  but- 
terflies that  fluttered  over  the  flowers, 
and  the  lambs  sporting  on  the  smooth 
grass,  and  as  I  listened  to  the  song  of 
the  nightingales  in  the  woods,  I  fancied 
it  was  some  scene  of  enchantment  which 
I  saw,  it  was  so  very  full  of  happiness 
and  life.  Everywhere,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  view,  my  eye  rested  on  a  clear 
narrow  stream.  I  could  trace  neither 
mountain  from  which  it  rose,  nor  ocean 
into  which  it  fell ;  but  it  glided  round 
and  round  in  an  endless  circular  course, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  border  of  silver  to 
that  lovely  garden  on  which  the  sun 
was  shining.  The  morning  light  ever 
kept  adding  fresh  beauty  to  each  tree  and 
flower  on  which  it  fell ;  but  the  bright- 
est and  clearest  rays  were  those  which 
were  reflected  by  this  narrow  stream  ; 
and  at  this  I  wondered,  the  rather  be- 
cause on  the  other  side  of  the  ring  of 
water  all  was  still  wrapt  in  a  thick 
gloomy  fog  ;  and  though  I  gazed  long 
and  earnestly,  I  saw  nothing.  Young 
and  lovely  children  were  continually 
crossing  the  narrow  stream.  There  was 
no  other  way  of  escaping  from  the  land 
of  darkness  to  the  land  of  light.  Their 
garments  became  white  as  snow  by  their 
passage  through  the  water,  and  sparkled 
with  a  dazzling  brightness  as  the  sun 
first  shone  on  them.  I  observed,  too, 
that  each  child,  as  he  entered  the  gar- 
den, held  a  little  cross  in  his  hands. 
Now,  when  I  reflected  how  many  mil- 
lions might  still  be  wandering  in  the 
dark  and  gloomy  region  beyond,  on 
whom  the  glorious  sun  would  never  shed 
his  cheering  warmth,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  happy  the  children  were  to 
have  found  thus  early  the  narrow  stream ; 
and  I  said  in  my  heart,  '  Surely  this 
lovely  garden  was  made  for  them,  and 
they  will  live  in  it  for  ever.'  While  I 
was  musing  thus,  it  seemed  that,  in  an- 
swer, a  still  soft  voice  came  floating  on 
the  breeze,  and  said, '  It  is  indeed  for 
such  children  as  these  that  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  for  them  that  the  mists  have 
been  cleared  away ;  but  none  of  the 
beautiful  things  in  the  garden  belong  to 
them  ;  they  are  waiting  here  as  strangers 
till  their  Father  shall  summon  them 
home  ;  and  when  they  go  hence,  they 
can  take  nothing  away  with  them  but 
the  little  crosses  in  their  hands  and  the 
white  garments  which  they  wear.'  '  Who 
then  are  these  children,'  I  asked,  '  and 
what  is  the  name  of  the  garden,  and 
when  they  are  taken  from  it,  whither 
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will  they  go1?'  And  the  voice  said, 
4  The  children  are  sons  of  a  mighty  King, 
and  the  garden  is  called  the  Garden  of 
the  Shadow  of  the  Cross  ;  but  no  one 
can  tell  whither  each  child  will  go  when 
he  is  taken  away  :  it  will  depend  on  how 
far  he  escapes  the  dangers  of  the  garden. 
If  they  carelessly  lose  their  crosses,  or  so 
stain  their  beautiful  garments  that  they 
can  be  made  white  no  more,  they  will 
be  thought  unworthy  of  the  presence  of 
the  great  King,  and  will  be  hid  in  an 
outer  darkness  more  terrible  than  that 
which  they  have  just  left.  But  if,  when 
they  go  away,  the  crosses  are  still  in 
their  hands,  and  they  so  far  keep  them- 
eelves  clean  that  the  King  may  recognise 
them  for  his  own  children,  then  will 
their  garments  be  washed  until  they  be- 
come more  shining  white  than  snow,  and 
they  will  be  taken  to  a  brighter  and  hap- 
pier land,  in  which  they  will  live  with 
their  Father  for  ever.'" 

Throughout  this  little  volume  there 
is  a  poetical  spirit  perceptible,  which 
almost  claims  the  accomplishment 
of  verse  by  the  elevation  of  the  senti- 
ment and  tenderness  of  the  ideas. 
Ordinary  language  seems  almost  too 
rough  a  garment  for  such  delicate 
imaginings;  for  with  some  people 
prose  is  prose  ;  and  prose  with  fancy 
in  it,  or  feeling  or  imagination,  is 
simply  prose  run  mad.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  simile  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  a  metaphor  in  a  catalogue  of 
household  furniture  ?  Let  us  stick 
to  the  practical ;  and  if  we  want  the 
false  and  ornamental,  let  us  seek  for 
them  in  rhyme.  The  incapacity, 
however,  to  unriddle  an  allegory, 
seems  to  extend  to  any  story  or  nar- 
rative which  is  not  entirely  composed 
of  facts  ;  for  a  romance  or  tale  is  so 
far  an  allegory  that  it  presents  truth 
in  the  disguise  of  fiction.  A  three- 
volume  novel  in  this  way  ought  to 
pronounce  its  moral,  "  Thou  art  the 
man,"  with  as  great  plainness  as 
Nathan;  and  although  our  better 
works  of  fiction  do  not  condense  the 
truth  into  so  very  terse  an  expres- 
sion, it  needs  no  great  ingenuity  to 
extract  it  for  ourselves.  Unless,  in- 
deed, we  are  gifted  with  this  power, 
we  need  never  read  anything  at  all. 
If  we  cannot  say  at  the  end  of  a  de- 
lightful book,  "  I  will  be  as  united 
in  family  feeling  as  the  Caxtons ; " 
"  I  will  be  as  honest  and  persevering 
as  David  Copperfield;"  "I  take 
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wisdom  from  the  Antiquary,  and  pa- 
triotism from  Old  Mortality — and 
detest  ambition  after  Macbeth,  and 
jealousy  after  Othello  " — we  may  as 
well  give  up  reading,  and  take  to 
skittles.  The  mere  amusement  af- 
forded by  the  finest  works  is  not  of 
any  great  importance  when  you  have 
laid  it  aside ;  but  if  you  have  the 
faculty  of  distilling  its  inner  spirit, 
which  most  people  of  average  intel- 
lect have,  you  will  find  it  a  posses- 
sion for  ever,  and  ten  times  more  use- 
ful than  tomes  of  more  didactic  pre- 
tension and  less  captivating  style. 
Surely,  then,  if  the  Shadow  of  the 
Cross  is  above  the  appreciation  of 
the  censor  librorum  of  Fairleas,  a 
common  story  in  ordinary  prose, 
without  any  graces  of  diction  or 
loftiness  of  imagery,  will  not  be  be- 
yond his  powers.  Let  us  look  into  this 
dingy  little  volume  scored  with  hostile 
marks,  and  see  what  secret  dangers 
lurk  in  its  dusky  boards.  Why,  the 
tables  are  turned  on  us  in  the  most 
amazing  manner,  for  the  gentleman 
in  Lemj)riere  with  a  hundred  eyes 
could  not  have  detected  a  blot  with 
half  the  rapidity  of  our  purblind 
friend  when  it  suits  his  purpose. 
He  sees  an  allusion  with  marvellous 
sharpness,  and  smells  put  an  invita- 
tion to  wrong-doing  with  the  scent 
of  an  aged  hound.  So  far  from  not 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  alle- 
gories, rebuses,  riddles,  and  conun- 
drums, he  would  make  his  fortune 
as  first  interpreter  to  the  Sphinx — 
nothing  escapes  him.  He  will  knock 
you  out  fifty  meanings  from  the  same 
simple  phrase — he  will  prove  that 
there  is  a  distinct  and  powerful  sig- 
nificancy  in  the  commas  and  semi- 
colons of  a  sentence — that  the  num- 
ber of  letters  composing  a  word  has 
a  tremendous  allusion  to  something 
or  other  totally  unconnected  with 
the  word  itself.  He  will  assure  you 
that  omissions  are  as  binding  on  con- 
science and  reason  as  the  plainest 
assertions.  There  is  a  direct  en- 
couragement, therefore,  to  bear  false 
witness  against  our  neighbour,  be- 
cause in  a  story  illustrative  of  the 
fifth  commandment  there  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  ninth.  And,  in  short, 
no  Jesuit  was  ever  more  ingeni- 
ous in  detecting  Jansenism  in  books 
where  Jansenism  did  not  exist,  than 
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this  suddenly-illuminated  expurgator 
in  discovering  sunbeams  in  the  whole- 
spmest  of  vegetables.  We  open  the 
little  volume,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
portion  of  a  work  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  had  not  previously  made, 
called  the  Magazine  for  the  Young. 
Oh,  wicked  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, with  your  "Little  Tin  Soldiers," 
and  your  "  Ugly  Ducks  ! "  Do  you 
think  you  will  be  allowed  to  spread 
such  nonsense  among  the  youthful 
scholars  of  Fairleas  ?  And  you,  you 
imitator  of  Andersen's  style — you 
most  credulous  and  unprincipled 
Dane,  whoever  you  are,  whom  a  cer- 
tain Mr  Hamilton  has  translated — 
how  will  you  answer  for  such  dan- 
gerous inducements  to  vice  and 
thieving  as  you  have  introduced  in 
your  "Enchanted  Pot  1 "  This  is  a 
Scandinavian  legend  with  the  same 
moral  as  Fortunatus's  purse  and 
Cinderella's  godmother,  and  fifty 
others  which  have  never  been  ac- 
cused of  inculcating  crime  or  wicked- 
ness. And  as  it  is  a  short  story,  and 
not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  tales  that 
please  the  descendants  of  our  ancient 
progenitors  in  the  Baltic  isles,  we 
will  transcribe  it,  in  hopes  that  it 
will  have  no  bad  effect  on  the  hon- 
esty of  our  readers. 

THE  ENCHANTED  POT. 

There  was  once  a  baron  who  was 
a  very  hard  and  cruel  man,  quick  to 
get  and  slow  to  spend ;  greedy  of 
gain  and  loth  to  give ;  an  oppressor 
of  the  poor  and  a  spoiler  of  the  needy. 
On  his  property  lived  a  poor  widow 
with  an  only  son,  whom,  little  by 
little,  he  had  reduced  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  poverty ;  so  that  at  last  she 
was  unable  to  pay  the  rent  due  for 
her  poor  hovel  of  a  house ;  and  al- 
though it  was  by  his  own  extortion 
and  injustice  that  she  was  reduced 
to  such  straits,  he  refused  to  wait  a 
single  day  for  his  money,  but  threat- 
ened to  turn  her  and  her  son  out  of 
the  house,  and  seize  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  their  furniture.  The  poor 
woman  returned  home  and  sent  out 
her  son  to  try  and  borrow  some 
money  from  their  friends  ;  but  one 
and  all  began  to  make  excuses,  for 
no  one  would  help  them  for  fear  of 
the  baron.  So  Holgar,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  widow's  son,  re- 
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turned  homewards  quite  out  of  heart. 
By-and-by  his  path  led  him  across 
a  little  stream  of  water  ;  and  when 
he  approached  the  banks  he  saw  a 
feeble  miserable-looking  old  man 
standing  beside  it,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  Holgar,  asked  him  to  help  him 
over,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  cross  by 
himself.  So  Holgar  took  him  by  the 
hand,  for  he  was  a  very  good-natured 
lad,  and  led  him  safely  over  the  wet 
slippery  stepping-stones;  and  then, 
wishing  him  a  kind  good-morning, 
was  walking  away,  when  the  old  man 
called  after  him  to  stop,  and  said, 
"  Do  not  go  away  until  I  have 
thanked  you  and  paid  you  for  your 
trouble." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  paid,"  Holgar 
said ;  "  I  am  not  such  a  churl  as  to 
refuse  to  help  a  fellow-creature  in 
distress ;  so  good-by." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  old  man,  putting 
his  hand  in  his  sack  and  pulling  out 
a  little  three-legged  copper  pot,  "  but 
take  that  with  you." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged,"  an- 
swered Holgar,  "  but  the  pot  will  be 
of  no  use ;  for  the  truth  is  we  have 
nothing  to  boil  in  it." 

"  Never  mind  you  about  that," 
said  the  old  man ;  "  you  just  put  it 
on  the  fire  and  see  what  will  happen." 

So  Holgar  took  the  pot,  which 
was  for  all  the  world  like  any  other 
copper  pot,  and  went  home  to  his 
mother,  showed  her  what  he  had  gof, 
and  told  her  how  all  their  friends 
had  refused  to  help  them.  But  the 
mother  kicked  the  pot  away  with  her 
foot,  and  rocked  herself  backwards 
and  forwards  on  her  chair,  lamenting 
the  unkindness  of  their  friends ;  and 
Holgar  said,  "  Mother,  I  shall  do  as 
the  old  man  told  me— I  shall  set  the 
pot  on  the  fire." 

So  he  set  it  on ;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  pot  feel  the  smoke  and  the  flames 
curling  about  it  than  it  called  out 
"I run!  I  run!" 

"  Where  do  you  run  to  1 "  asked 
the  widow,  suddenly  stopping  in  her 
lamentations  and  starting  up;  but 
the  pot  only  cried  "  I  run  !  I  run ! " 

"Well,  run  then!"  quoth  the 
woman,  "  and  fetch  us  some  of  the 
good  soup,  such  as  I  saw  on  the 
baron's  kitchen-grate." 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken  when  the 
pot  flew  out  of  the  cottage  door  and 
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presently  returned  rilled  with  the 
most  delicious  soup.  Oh  it  smelt  so 
nice !  For  a  moment  or  two  the 
mother  and  son  stood  quite  amazed, 
but  soon  recovering  their  senses,  they 
fell  to  and  ate  it  all  up.  But  Holgar 
said,  "  Let  us  see  if  it  can  bring  us 
anything  else  but  eatables ;  for  food 
is  a  good  thing,  but  money  is  a 
better.  So  he  put  the  pot  on  the 
fire  again,  and  stirred  the  fire  to  make 
it  burn  brightly,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  pot  felt  the  flames  it  called  out 
as  before,  "  I  run !  I  run  ! " 

"Run  then,"  said  Holgar,  "and 
bring  us  the  ten  pounds  we  owe  the 
baron." 

So  the  pot  flew  off,  and  when  it 
came  back— there  lay  ten  golden 
sovereigns  in  the  bottom.  "  It  is  a 
splendid  pot,"  said  Holgar ;  and  the 
next  day  he  went  and  paid  his  debt 
to  the  baron.  Every  evening  they 
ordered  the  pot  to  fetch  what  they 
needed — sometimes  food  and  some- 
times money,  the  latter  of  which 
they  saved  in  order  to  buy  another 
cow.  And  where  the  pot  got  the 
things  it  brought  them  they  did  not 
know.  Perhaps  it  ran  to  the  old 
man  who  had  given  it  to  Holgar ; 
but  in  truth  the  pot  got  them  from 
the  baron's  kitchen  and  the  baron's 
money-box.  Now,  the  baron,  being 
a  great  miser,  went  every  day  to  his 
money-box  and  counted  his  money, 
and  sorely  vexed  and  troubled  was 
he  when  every  day  he  found  some- 
thing wrong.  There  must  be  some 
one  who  has  a  false  key,  he  thought ; 
so  the  next  night  he  hid  himself  be- 
hind the  curtain  and  watched.  Pre- 
sently he  heard  a  low  knocking,  and 
peeping  out  he  saw  the  window  open 
of  its  own  accord,  and  a  little  copper 
pot  on  three  legs  come  in.  It  knock- 
ed with  its  handle  on  the  money-box 
and  the  lid  flew  open,  and  the  pot 
scraped  into  itself  some  money, 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  and  lid 
and  window  shut  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. "  Well,"  exclaimed  the  baron, 
"this  beats  Gaffer  Clinch's  cat !" 
But  the  next  night  the  baron  was  on 
the  watch  again,  and  as  soon  as  the 
pot  had  collected  the  money  it  want- 
ed, he  laid  hold  of  it  by  one  of  the 
legs,  and  thought  that  now  the  thief 
was  caught.  But  lo  and  behold ! 
the  pot  was  stronger  than  he  was, 
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and  dragged  him  all  across  the  room 
up  to  the  window,  and  if  he  had 
not  let  go  its  leg,  would  surely  have 
flown  off  with  him.  "  Oh,  well,  just 
vou  wait,  my  good  pot,"  said  the 
baron,  "  you  have  got  away  this 
time;  but  you  shall  not  make  a 
goose  of  me  again." 

The  next  night,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
pot  had  entered  the  room  on  its 
three  copper  legs,  and  scraped  to- 
gether the  money,  the  baron,  who 
was  a  stout  heavy  man,  clapped  him- 
self down  upon  it,  and  bursting  out 
laughing,  said  in  a  taunting  tone, 
"  Now,  my  lad,  let  us  see  what  you 
can  do."  But  the  pot  minded  him  no 
more  than  if  he  had  been  a  feather, 
and,  while  the  baron  was  fain  to  hold 
tight  on  by  its  sides,  flew  out  of  the 
window  with  him  over  field  and 
meadow,  over  stock  and  stone,  and 
did  not  stop  until  it  stood  still  below 
the  widow's  chimney-piece. 

"  Why,  what's  come  to  the  pot  ? " 
cried  the  widow ;  "  it  has  brought  the 
baron ; "  and  she  and  her  son  were 
terribly  frightened  when  they  saw 
the  lord  of  the  manor  sitting  there 
amongst  the  ashes.  As  soon  as  the 
baron  had  recovered  breath  enough 
to  speak,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  you 
wicked  woman,  I  will  have  you  and 
your  son  hung  and  burnt.  So  it  is 
your  pot  that  has  been  robbing  me 
every  day,  and  breaking  open  my 
money-box."  In  vain  the  widow  and 
Holgar  protested  they  knew  not 
where  the  pot  got  the  things  it 
brought  them.  There  the  baron  sat 
boiling  with  passion,  and  refusing  to 
listen  to  a  word.  "  Hold  him  fast, 
Pot ! "  said  Holgar,  when  he  saw  the 
baron  trying  to  get  up  ;  "  if  you 
mean  to  revenge  yourself  in  that 
manner,  you  shall  sit  there  for  ever." 
No  sooner  had  he  said  it,  than  the 
baron  found  himself  so  tightly  glued 
to  the  pot  that  he  could  not,  though 
he  tried  with  all  his  strength,  get 
free  of  it.  He  tugged  and  tugged 
until  he  and  the  pot  both  rolled  over 
on  the  floor  together,  and  Holgar 
and  his  mother  stood  by,  laughing 
until  their  sides  ached.  When  the 
baron  found  that  all  his  strength 
was  of  no  use,  he  stopped  rolling 
about,  and  said,  "  Let  me  go,  good 
people,  and  I  will  not  punish  you  at 
all." 
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"  That  will  not  do,"  said  Holgar ; 
"  I  will  have  the  lease  of  my  father's 
former  house,  and  you  must  supply 
me  with  horses,  and  cows,  and  sheep, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  a  farm." 
"  No  !  no  ! "  roared  the  baron,  writh- 
ing and  twisting  himself  about  as  he 
spoke,—"  No  !  that  I  never  will ;  I 
will  die  first ! " 

"  Ah  !  well,"  said  Holgar, "  never  is 
a  long  day.  You  may  sit  there  and 
think  about  it."  So  he  put  on  his 
hat,  and  went  out  of  doors.  But  he 
had  hardly  been  gone  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  his  mother  came 
running  after  him,  and  called  him 
back ;  and  as  soon  as  the  baron  saw 
him,  he  told  him  he  would  consent  to 
all  he  asked.  Then  Holgar  sent  for 
some  of  the  neighbours,  and  put  it 
all  down  on  paper,  and  made  the 
baron  sign  it,  and  then  told  him  he 
might  get  up  and  go  home  as  soon 
as  he  pleased.  So  he  arose,  and  slunk 
home,  quite  ashamed  of  himself, 
grinding  his  teeth  for  very  anger,  and 
vowing  vengeance.  However,  he  was 
so  afraid  of  Holgar  and  his  pot,  that 
he  thought  it  best  to  keep  his  word, 
and  let  him  and  his  mother  alone  for 
the  future.  Perhaps  had  he  known 
the  truth  he  might  have  behaved  less 
well,  for  the  very  day  that  he  fulfilled 
his  contract,  and  put  Holgar  and  his 
mother  in  possession  of  the  farm,  the 
copper  pot,  greatly  to  Holgar's  grief, 
disappeared.  But  no  doubt  he  was 
better  without  it,  for  odd  ways  of 
getting  things  are  generally  wrong 
ways,  and  the  enchanted  pot  might 
not  always  have  been  so  discreet  as 
to  have  taken  only  what  justly  be- 
longed to  his  mother,  and  so  might 
in  the  end  have  brought  them  into 
sad  trouble  and  disgrace. 

The  dullest  child  in  the  dullest 
parish  of  Bo3otia  has  always  clever- 
ness enough  to  make  distinction  be- 
tween the  moral  responsibilities  of 
the  human  actors  in  an  ordinary 
story,  and  the  magical  performers  in 
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a  fairy-tale.  It  would  hold  the  baron 
responsible  for  his  unjust  and  illegal 
persecution  of  Holgar's  mother,  and 
look  on  the  enchanted  pot  with  re- 
spectful wonder  as  an  embodiment 
of  immediate  justice — a  kind  of  cop- 
per Campbell,  or  three-legged  Don 
Quixote — redressing  wrongs,  and  de- 
fending widows  and  orphans,  with- 
out the  tedious  process  of  trials  at 
law.  But  the  expurgatorial  ban  is 
laid  upon  the  culinary  utensil,  and  it 
must  descend  to  the  undignified  em- 
ployment of  boiling  greens,  instead  of 
reforming  extortionate  lords  of  the 
manor.  Its  lessons  of  kindness  to  the 
old  and  feeble,  help  to  the  deserving 
poor,  and  punishment  of  the  hard- 
hearted, are  all  pretermitted,  because 
it  is  feared  that  young  Tom  Kettle 
may  think  it  an  excellent  thing  to 
imitate  the  enchanted  vessel,  and 
break  into  a  neighbouring  proprie- 
tor's strong-box. 

This  picture  of  unauthorised  eccle- 
siasticism  would  be  painful  if  we 
thought  it  represented  a  common 
state  of  things.  But  the  position  of 
Fairleas  is  exceptional,  and  contrasts 
very  unfavourably  in  the  mean  time 
with  the  liberal  and  conciliatory  pol- 
icy of  the  clergy  in  their  manage- 
ment of  parish  schools,  and  their 
intercourse  with  the  subscribers.  In 
no  other  instance  have  we  heard, 
though  a  few  may  possibly  exist,  of 
an  incumbent  setting  up  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  disputed,  still  less  of 
indisputable  questions,  as  the  rule 
by  which  Church  of  England  books 
are  to  be  received  into  a  school  and 
parochial  library,  or  excluded  from 
it.  And  all  over  the  land  there  are 
schools  where  clergy  and  laity  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  mental  and 
moral  cultivation  of  the  young,  at- 
tending to  their  growth  in  true  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  without  too  curious 
an  inquiry  into  the  perfect  ortho- 
doxy of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer ',  or  the 
opinions  on  irreversible  decrees  enter- 
tained at  the  court  of  Lilliput. 
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NOT  a  few  of  our  statesmen,  if 
asked  to  point  out  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  periodical  literature, 
would  fix  upon  two  facts  as  most 
worthy  of  remark  —  namely,  the 
secresy  of  its  organisation  and  the 
necessity  of  securing  for  it. a  mer- 
cantile success.  Perhaps  a  majority 
might  see  in  these  two  facts  a  great 
public  danger,  and  might  be  disposed 
to  echo  the  complaint  of  which  we 
have  so  often  heard — journalism  is  a 
commercial  speculation,  therefore  it 
must  be  venal ;  it  is  anonymous, 
therefore  it  must  be  irresponsible. 
If  any  of  them  ventured  to  deny 
these  inferences,  and  to  stand  up  for 
the  English  press,  the  defence  would 
in  all  probability  be  only  a  defence  ; 
it  would  be  limited  to  proving  that 
the  anonymous  is  harmless,  and  that 
mercantile  motives  are  not  neces- 
sarily base.  This,  indeed,  is  the  ut- 
most that  the  friends  of  the  press 
have  hitherto  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
system.  Even  the  press  itself  has 
been  too  content  to  prove  a  mere 
negative,  showing  that  the  objections 
are  unfounded,  that  the  dangers  are 
imaginary,  that  the  sneers  are  unde- 
served. It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  the  secresy  of  newspaper  writing 
was  criticised  by  Mr  Sidney  Herbert, 
and  the  whole  press  was  in  arms  to 
defend  its  privilege.  So  when,  not 
,  very  long  ago,  Mr  Bright  was  kind 
enough  to  say  that  journalists  care 
more  for  the  sale  of  newpapers  than 
for  truth,  the  press  flew  to  the  res- 
cue and  rebutted  the  charge.  But  in 
either  case  we  are  not  quite  satisfied 
that  the  arguments  for  the  defence, 
although  urged  wifeh  much  wit  and 
eloquence,  went  far  enough.  Here 
and  there  suggestions  of  a  more 
thoroughgoing  reply  might  be  found ; 
but  there  was  no  sustained  attempt 
to  show  that  the  two  facts  in  which 
our  statesmen  see  so  much  public 
danger  are  not  only  harmless,  but  in 
reality  a  great  public  benefit ;  that 
the  system  of  the  anonymous  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  restraints  upon 
the  press — one  of  the  surest  safe- 
guards of  English  liberty  ;  and  that 
the  necessity  of  securing'for  journal- 


ism a  mercantile  success  affords  both 
the  best  promise  of  its  efficiency  and 
the  best  guarantee  of  its  integrity. 
In  times  past,  indeed,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  easy  as  it  is  now  to 
make  good  these  positions ;  and  if, 
in  the  discussions  which  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert  and  Mr  Bright  have  pro- 
voked, the  newspaper  press  has 
been  for  the  most  part  satisfied  with 
merely  parrying  the  thrusts  of  its 
opponents,  it  is  probably  because  the 
facts  that  would  justify  a  more  vigor- 
ous warfare,  and  a  more  positive  reply, 
have  but  recently  emerged,  and  could 
not  very  well  be  marshalled  for  the 
first  time  within  the  limits  of  a  news- 
paper article.  It  is  only  since  the 
enormous  increase  of  periodical  litera- 
ture has  quickened  its  latent  ten- 
dencies, and  forced  into  palpable 
relief  what  before  was  scarcely 
visible,  that  the  necessary  facts  have 
come  out,  that  an  answer  has  been 
possible,  which  not  only  quashes  the 
verdict  of  disapproval,  but  also  com- 
pletely reverses  it ;  which  not  only 
clears  the  organisation  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  from  the  blame  which  has 
been  imputed  to  it,  but  also  covers  it 
with  praise  ;  which  not  only  dispels 
the  fears  of  our  public  men,  but  also 
turns  the  ground  of  fear  into  the 
surest  ground  of  hope. 

Let  us  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
facts  before  us — the  facts  from  which 
we  started  in  our  previous  argument, 
and  from  which  we  have  also  to 
start  in  the  present.  The  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  very  simple  one, 
that  the  quantity  of  literary  produc- 
tion has  in  late  years  been  prodigi- 
ously multiplied.  No  exaggeration 
is  here  possible.  The  actual  fertility 
of  the  press  is  beyond  reckoning,  and 
the  amount  of  its  present  issues  ap- 
pears to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  we  may  expectinthefuture. 
The  endeavours  of  the  Government, 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
covejjf  s  of  science,  the  inventions  of 
art,  all  conspire  to  this  end;  all 
things  conspire  to  make  literature  in 
some  form  or  other  a  prime  necessity 
for  every  man,  and  to  place  it  within 
his  reach  on  terms  well-nigh  as  easy 
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as  those  by  which  we  enjoy  the  light 
of  the  sun,  the  pleasant  air,  and  the 
fresh  water.  The  newspaper  is  the 
elemental  form  of  modern  literature. 
Who  is  not  interested  in  it  1  Who 
is  not  reached  by  it  ?  The  railway, 
the  steamboat,  and  the  telegraph,  all 
add  to  its  importance.  Every  im- 
provement that  is  made  in  the  art  of 
communication  and  travel  contributes 
to  its  dignity  and  increases  its  utility. 
No  class  is  beyond  its  influence. 
There  is  not  a  man,  there  is  hardly  a 
woman,  who  is  not  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  it.  And  vast  as  this  sort 
of  publication  is  in  extent,  imperious 
the  necessity  which  creates  it,  uni- 
versal the  craving  which  it  supplies, 
it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  infinitely 
extended  literature  which  has  arisen 
in  this  country.  So  marvellous  now, 
indeed,  are  the  mechanical  aids  to 
publication,  so  immensely  have  the 
pecuniary  risks  been  reduced,  so 
abundant  are  the  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, that  we  have  ventured  to  rate 
the  concurrence  at  this  moment  of 
so  many  fortunate  arrangements  and 
contrivances  as  something  hardly 
less  grand  in  itself,  important  to 
literature,  and  powerful  on  society, 
than  the  discovery  of  an  alphabet  or 
the  invention  of  printing.  And  the 
immediate  result  of  the  mighty  im- 
pulse which  has  thus  been  given  to 
the  press,  the  result  which  contains 
in  itself  all  other  results,  is  that  with 
the  multiplication  of  its  issues  have 
come  also  their  division  and  subdivi- 
sion. There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature 
as  mere  multiplication ;  multiplication 
always  entails  a  difference  ;  increase 
of  quantity  necessitates  change  of 
kind.  To  give  a  very  vulgar  illus- 
tration— every  publican  understands 
this  principle  :  When  he  opens  a  shop, 
he  knows  that  it  will  not  suffice 
merely  to  add  to  the  number  of  ex- 
isting shops  ;  he  knows  that  he  must 
make  his  gin-palace  different  from 
other  gin-palaces.  So  he  announces 
his  speciality — whether  it  be  that  his 
place  is  a  house  of  call  for  painters 
and  glaziers  or  for  carpenters ;  or 
that  he  keeps  a  dwarf  in  the  back- 
parlour  ;  or  that  he  is  an  American, 
and  abounds  in  iced  drinks ;  or  that 
he  is  great  in  Scotch  stores  ;  or  that 
he  is  perfect  in  Yarmouth  ale  and 
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Norfolk  dainties;  or  that  he  is  a 
free-mason;  or  that  he  is  a  Drury 
Lane  clown,  and  offers  his  customers 
a  laugh  ;  or  that  he  is  a  pugilist,  and 
rejoices  in  the  patronage  of  gentlemen 
with  hard  fists  and  broken  noses. 
He  invites  not  all  the  world  to  his 
tap  :  he  is  not  indifferent  as  to  his 
customers  :  he  selects  them,he  spreads 
his  net  for  them,  he  offers  one  par- 
ticular bait.  It  is  on  precisely  the 
same  principle — the  principle  which 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer  has  most  ably 
illustrated  in  his  essay  on  The  Law 
of  Progress,  and  which  our  physiolo- 
gists, with  whom  it  is  a  favourite, 
term  the  law  of  differentiation — that 
the  enormous  increase  of  periodical 
literature  causes  division  and  endless 
subdivision.  In  former  times  a  jour- 
nal might  appeal  to  all  classes  alike 
for  support,  or  at  most  to  one  of  two 
classes — Whig  and  Tory.  Now,  it  is 
more  rare,  and  it  is  every  day  be- 
coming rarer,  to  find  a  newspaper 
independent  of  class  support,  and 
addressing  itself  indifferently  to  every 
educated  man  of  whatever  party  ; 
attentive  to  every  interest  and  at- 
tracted by  every  subject.  Our  period- 
ical literature  is  essentially  a  classi- 
fied literature.  The  sphere  of  every 
new  publication  is  more  and  more 
limited.  Every  class  has  its  organ ; 
every  topic  finds  a  journal ;  every 
interest  has  a  friend  in  the  press. 
And  this  system  of  classification  is  so 
complete  that  here  we  have  a  genuine 
system  of  popular  representation.  If 
literature  does  not  reach  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  community,  it  certainty 
represents  every  class,  and  represents 
it  all  the  more  truly,  inasmuch  as  the 
journalism  which  is  thus  representa- 
tive is  the  work,  not  so  much  of  pro- 
fessed writers,  not  so  much  of  a  dis- 
tinct order,  as  of  men  identified  by 
origin,  by  interest,  by  calling,  with 
the  particular  class  or  particular  sub- 
ject to  which  the  periodical  gives  its 
chief^  attention.  Authors  are  not  a 
class  by  themselves  ;  but  every  class 
adds  authorship  to  the  list  of  its 
accomplishments.  Consequently  every 
class  has  the  means  of  asserting  it- 
self in  literature  ;  and  journalism  is 
to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  weapon  of 
certain  secret  societies,  of  cliques 
and  coteries,  of  cabals  and  leagued 
assassins,  but  as  a  reflection  of 
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public  feeling,  a  representation  of  po- 
pular opinion, — a  mirror  that,  if  at 
times,  like  the  ocean,  ruffled  with 
storm,  and  distorting  the  semblance 
of  the  heaven  above  it,  is  yet,  on  the 
whole,  a  faithful  mirror,  far  more 
faithful  than  we  could  have  expected 
such  a  living  and  heaving  mass  of 
mighty  waters  to  be.  These  are  ob- 
vious facts ;  they  stare  us  in  the  face  ; 
and,  trite  as  they  may  appear,  they 
give  quite  a  new  aspect  to  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
anonymous  and  as  to  the  commercial 
character  of  the  press. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  at  first 
sight  there  is  something  very  ugly 
about  the  anonymous,  and  that  at 
the  first  mention  of  the  word  every 
generous  mind  is  roused  to  suspi- 
cion. It  seems  to  belong  to  that 
curious  list  of  things  forbidden,  be- 
ginning with  the  Ballot,  which  bears 
the  stigma  of  being  un-English.  It 
is  infamy  to  write  anonymous  letters, 
and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prove  that  there  is  something  equally 
contemptible  in  anonymous  publica- 
tion. It  is  a  Chinese  law  that  he 
who  accuses  any  one  anonymously  is 
worthy  of  death,  even  if  the  accusa- 
tion should  be  true.  If  a  man  has 
anything  to  say,  why  has  he  not  the 
frankness  to  acknowledge  it  1  If  he 
is  bent  on  exposing  the  conduct  of 
any  one  he  knows,  why  does  he  not 
give  the  accused  the  advantage  of 
knowing  his  assailant  ?  If  he  chooses 
to  praise  any  of  his  friends,  why  does 
he  not  enable  the  public  to  judge  of 
his  partiality,  his  sincerity,  or  his 
worth,  by  accepting  the  responsibil- 
ity 1  If  Brown  chooses  to  attack  a 
duke  in  a  letter  which  the  newspapers 
publish  with  an  assumed  signature, 
why  should  not  the  duke  in  all  fair- 
ness have  the  power  to  say  that  the 
writer  of  the  letter  is  this  insect 
Brown— this  blue-bottle,  this  wasp, 
this  musquito,  and  none  of  the  real 
lords  of  creation  ?  Such  is  the  objec- 
tion to  the  anonymous  as  urged  by 
the  public ;  and  the  answer  is,  first 
of  all,  that  the  press  is  not  strictly 
anonymous.  The  conductors  of  the 
press  assume  the  responsibility  of  all 
that  they  publish.  The  individual 
writer  may  be  unknown,  just  as  the 
individual  compositors  are  unknown, 
the  papermaker  is  unknown,  the  ink- 
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manufacturer  is  unknown ;  but  the 
printer  or  the  publisher  is  always 
ready  to  answer  for  whatever  he 
issues — is  always  within  reach  of  the 
law.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
this  reply  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  It 
does  not  fully  meet  the  objection.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  parties  respon- 
sible for  any  offence  that  comes  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  law ;  but  how 
about  the  parties  more  immediately 
concerned  ? — how  about  the  veritable 
writers? — how  about  the  greatest 
culprit  of  all — the  unnamed  editor, 
who  plans  all  the  mischief  and  rolls 
all  the  thunder  1  It  is  to  these  parties 
that  the  objection  specially  applies, 
and  all  the  more  pungently  because 
a  man  of  straw  is  put  forward  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  criticism.  The  objection 
means—"  You,  Mr  Editor,  and  your 
associates,  fight  under  a  mask ;  you 
throw  stones  from  behind  a  wall ; 
you  insist  on  being  anonymous ;  you 
insist  upon  doing  what  in  this  country 
we  regard  as  cowardly ;  you  are  not 
acting  as  gentlemen.  Would  Smith 
have  written  that  article  against  the 
Jews  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  sign 
it  ?  Would  Smythe  have  so  lauded 
the  Manchester  politics  in  his  own 
proper  person  ?  Besides  which,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  peccadilloes 
that  defy  law,  and  that  are  only  to  be 
punished  by  public  opinion.  To  meet 
these  offences,  we,  the  public,  can 
make  nothing  of  your  representative 
man,  your  printer ;  we  want  to  pour 
our  vengeance  on  the  individual 
sinner.  Give  us  his  name  !  Name  ! 
Name  if  you  dare  ! "  The  accusation, 
it  will  be  observed,  calls  in  question 
the  behaviour  of  individuals  as  in- 
dividuals, as  men,  as  gentlemen,  as 
members  of  society  ;  and  in  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  it,  the 
defence  on  which  these  individuals 
rely  is  that  they  are  but  parts  of  a 
system,  that  the  system  necessitates 
secresy,  and  that  the  creatures  of  a 
system  cannot  be  blamed  for  suc- 
cumbing to  the  requirements  of  the 
great  machine  in  which  each  plays 
but  an  insignificant  part.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  up  names,  they 
say.  It  is  essential  to  the  organ- 
isation of  the  press  that  it  should 
be  secret.  A  great  public  journal 
must  of  necessity  be  the  work  of  a 
considerable  number  of  hands,  some 
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of  them  writing  from  the  most  op- 
posite points  of  view;  and  although 
an  organ  of  opinion  thus  constituted 
can  never  attain  perfect  consistency, 
et  without  the  anonymous  it  would 
e  impossible  to  reach  even  that 
degree  of  harmony  which  is  at  present 
attainable  —  that  continuityof  thought 
and  sentiment  which  is  its  life  and 
power.  Without  the  anonymous,  too, 
the  editor  of  a  paper  established  in 
reputation  would  be  very  much  ham- 
pered in  the  selection  of  his  staff. 
If  he  sees  a  clever  albeit  unknown 
writer,  he  can,  under  the  present  dis- 
pensation, avail  himself  of  his  ser- 
vices. The  fact  of  his  being  un- 
known is  of  no  consequence.  The 
article  which  he  contributes  has  a 
claim  on  the  public  attention  simply 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  appear- 
ing in  the  columns  of  such  or  such  a 
newspaper.  The  time  may  no  doubt 
come  when  it  may  be  advantageous 
both  to  the  article  and  to  the  writer 
of  it  that  the  authorship  should  be 
known,  but  at  first  publicity  would 
have  been  anything  but  a  benefit  to 
the  aspirant,  and  would  probably  have 
prevented  his  contributions  from  be- 
ing fairly  judged  according  to  their 
merits  —  would  probably,  therefore, 
have  entirely  excluded  them  from 
the_  pages  of  the  well-established 
periodical,  and  so  compelled  the 
periodical  to  depend  on  the  assist- 
ance of  a  small  clique  of  known 
writers.  Besides  the  advantage  thus 
obtained  by  enlarging  the  resources 
of  an  editor,  some  members  of  the 
press  may  add,  that  a  certain  power 
is  gained  as  the  result  of  mystery. 
A  journal  has  a  right  to  acquire  as 
much  power  as  it  can  ;  it  desires  to 
give  to  every  contribution  the  pres- 
tige and  momentum  which  belong 
to  it  as  a  whole  ;  and  as,  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  this  momentum,  writers 
are  found  ready  to  sacrifice  their  in- 
dividuality, and  to  remain  for  ever 
unknown,  so  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  public  should  complain,  and 
should  not  accept  unreservedly  a  sys- 
tem which  is  essential  to  the  liberty 
and  power  of  the  press,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  described  as  in  a 
great  measure  the  source  of  all  the 
benefits  that  flow  from  a  press  free 
and  strong.  But  neither  is  this  ar- 
gument quite  satisfactory;  at  least 
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it  is  not  satisfactory  to  those  persons 
who,  somewhat  paradoxically,  and 
knowing,  as  they  must  do,  that  Ame- 
rican journalism,  which  is  anything 
but  the  secret  affair  that  it  is  in 
this  country,  has  an  influence  very  far 
from  being  proportionate  to  its  means 
—an  influence  not  to  be  compared,  in- 
deed, with  that  of  English  journalism 
—maintain  with  Mr  Sidney  Herbert 
that  the  anonymous  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished in  order  to  increase  the  power 
of  newspapers,  and  give  greater  effect 
to  the  articles.  Still  less  is  it  satis- 
factory to  those  who  think  that  the 
press  is  already  too  strong,  and  who 
do  not  see  the  necessity  of  confirming 
or  enlarging  its  power.  Even  such  a 
man  as  De  Tocqueville  has  declared 
that  he  does  not  entertain  that  firm 
and  complete  attachment  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  which  things  that 
are  supremely  good  are  wont  to  ex- 
cite in  the  mind,  and  that  he  ap- 
proves of  it  rather  from  a  recollection 
of  the  evil  which  it  prevents  than 
from  a  consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  creates ;  while  Mont- 
aleinbert  has  represented  Liberty  in 
the  character  of  an  unhappy  swain 
declaring  to  the  press,  "  Nee  tecum 
nee  te  sine  vivere  possum."  If  Mont- 
alembert  and  De  Tocqueville  write 
in  this  strain,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  men  of  weaker  minds  and 
of  less  philosophical  views  should 
look  with  jealousy  on  the  greatness 
of  the  press,  and  should  wish  to  cur- 
tail its  power.  To  these  the  argu- 
ment that  the  anonymous  is  essential 
to  the  vigorous  action  of  journal- 
ism is  anything  but  convincing.  It 
shows,  indeed,  that  writers  and  edi- 
tors, in  preserving  their  incognito, 
are  acting  under  the  exigencies  of  a 
system,  and  are  so  far  to  be  indi- 
vidually exonerated  from  any  impu- 
tation of  cowardice  or  meanness; 
but  it  does  not  show  that  the  system 
itself  is  necessary.  If  the  anony- 
mous be  necessary  to  journalism,  it 
may  still  be,  for  all  that  the  argument 
proves  to  the  contrary,  but  part  of  a 
necessary  evil,  and  English  journal- 
ism may  deserve  all  the  reproaches 
and  all  the  scorn  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  it  by  some  of  our  public 
men. 

Now  it  seems  to  us,  that  in  most 
of  the  discussions  regarding  the  pe- 
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riodical  press,  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
apprehension arises  from  the  fact, 
that  the  old  idea  of  journalism  as 
a  fourth  estate — as  a  distinct  power 
in  the  realm— still  exists.  We  trust 
that  in  our  last  article  it  was  made 
sufficiently  clear  that  it  is  the  merest 
fallacy  to  regard  the  press  as  in  any 
sense  a  fourth  estate;  it  is  but  a 
second  representation  of  the  third. 
It  has  a  constituency  as  real  and  an 
election  as  genuine  as  any  that  the 
House  of  Commons  can  boast.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  the 
two  systems  of  representation  which 
we  enjoy  in  the  press  and  in  Parlia- 
ment :  —  parliamentary  representa- 
tion is  a  district  representation, 
while  that  of  the  press  is  for  the 
most  part  a  class  representation. 
Pursue  this  distinction  to  its  last 
result,  and  what  does  it  come  to? 
It  comes  to  this,  that  whereas  the 
parliamentary  deputy  represents  cer- 
tain individuals,  the  literary  organ 
represents  certain  abstractions.  No 
doubt  the  member  of  Parliament  is 
an  exponent  of  principles  as  well  as  of 
individuals ;  and  the  literary  organ, 
in  the  discussion  of  opinions  and  the 
advocacy  of  interests,  has  to  do  also 
with  individuals.  The  one  implies 
the  other ;  yet  directly,  as  we  have 
said,  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion is  of  individuals,  the  journalistic 
representation  is  of  classes,  interests, 
subjects,  opinions  —in  one  word,  ab- 
stractions, things  which  do  not  exist 
except  in  thought.  But  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  view  of  the  function 
of  the  English  press,  is  it  not  palpable 
that  it  necessitates  anonymous  writ- 
ing 1  If  it  be  true  that,  unlike  the 
journals  of  France  and  America, 
which  represent  individual  opinions 
and  interests,  English  newspapers  and 
periodicals  represent  class  or  party 
opinions  and  interests,  is  it  not  na- 
tural— is  it  not  inevitable,  that  the 
advocacy  of  these  opinions  and  in- 
terests should  be  published  as  the 
advocacy,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
a  class  or  of  a  party — in  one  word, 
should  be  anonymous?  Away  with 
all  these  discussions  as  to  whether 
the  signature  of  articles  would  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  power  of  the 
press !  The  question  that  is  here  in- 
volved is  not  whether  the  power  of 
the  press  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
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ished,  but  whether  the  character  of 
the  press  is  to  be  reversed  or  not  ? 
Shall  the  English  journals  represent 
classes  as  heretofore — a  characteristic 
that  of  late  years  has  been  developed 
with  extraordinary  vigour  ? — or  shall 
they  represent  individuals  as  in  Ame- 
rica, where  the  editor's  name  is  under 
the  heading  of  the  newspaper,  and 
the  authority  of  the  journal  is  identi- 
cal with  his  personal  influence  ?  To 
sign  or  not  to  sign  ? — that  is  the 
question ;  but  as  applied  to  the  Eng- 
lish press  it  is  only  another  form  of 
the  question,  To  be  or  not  to  be? 
The  anonymous  is  the  corner-stone 
of  class  journalism  —  it  is  the  one 
postulate  of  the  English  system  ;  and 
when  we  are  asked  to  abolish  it,  the 
proposition  really  is  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  system,  to  violate  all 
the  traditions  and  subvert  all  the 
principles  upon  which  the  press, 
that  Englishmen  make  their  boast, 
has  been  founded,  and  through  which 
it  has  won  all  its  battles.  Whether 
the  principle  of  class  journals  should 
be  retained  or  not,  is  a  question  which 
may  be  very  safely  left  to  the  English 
public,  for  out  of  this  principle  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  press  is  no 
longer  a  fourth  estate,  that  it  is  a 
popular  representation,  that  to  a  very 
large  extent  it  is  in  fact — the  public; 
Nor  is  it  only  on  these  grounds 
that  the  defence  of  the  anonymous 
rests.  There  is  another  consideration 
upon  which  we  desire  mainly  to  insist, 
because  it  places  the  defence  of  the 
anonymous,  not  on  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  interests  of  the  press, 
but  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  interests  of  the  public,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  we  shall  sup- 
pose to  be  different  from  those  of  the 
public  journals,  since  it  must  be  more 
satisfactory  if  we  can  prove  our  point, 
if  we  can  show  the  advantages  of 
anonymity  without  reference  to  the 
immediate  benefit  derived  from  it  by 
the  press.  And  this  will  not  be 
difficult,  if  we  carefully  consider  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  prodigious 
extension  of  periodical  and  other 
literature,  as  described  above.  What 
means  this  unexampled  activity? 
What  means  this  wonderful  appetite 
for  letterpress?  What  means  the 
birth  of  one  new  publication  after 
another,  fast  as  we  can  count  them  ? 
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What  means  this  popularising  of 
literature  1  What  means  this  popu- 
larising of  it,  not  only  in  the  usual 
sense,  that  it  is  read  by  the  people, 
but  also  in  the  other  sense,  that  it  is 
the  product  of  the  people1?  What 
means  all  the  inquisition  of  our 
writers,  who  seem  to  be  more  and 
more  prying  every  day,  who  seize 
upon  new  subjects,  who  leave  nothing 
alone  1  It  means  universal  publicity; 
it  means  a  publicity  that,  if  un- 
checked, will  in  time  regard  nothing 
sacred,  nothing  private ;  it  means  the 
glare  of  day  without  an  inch  of 
shadow ;  it  means  a  compulsory  show 
without  the  possibility  of  retirement; 
it  means  a  desolating  publicity,  a 
blasting  publicity.  It  must  not  for 
a  moment  be  supposed  that  we  un- 
dervalue publicity.  We  believe  in 
its  benefits  ;  we  accept  it  as  the  vital 
air  of  England ;  in  the  majority  of 
instances  we  have  fearless  confidence 
in  the  public  scrutiny  of  affairs,  and, 
after  such  a  confession  of  our  faith,  we 
can  scarcely  be  misunderstood  when 
we  now  add  that  publicity  is  not  every- 
thing in  life  ;  that  the  rights  of  the 
private  individual  are  to  be  respected 
as  much  as  those  of  the  public  ;  that 
in  home  there  is  something  sacred, 
and  in  retirement  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  sweet ;  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  surrender  to  the  vulgar 
gaze  all  our  inmost  thoughts  and  all 
our  hidden  life ;  that  there  are  in- 
numerable things  which  we  do  with 
our  right  hand,  and  which  we  desire 
to  conceal  from  our  left ;  that,  in  a 
word,  publicity  has  its  limits,  and 
may  be  so  abused  as  to  become  no- 
thing less  than  a  public  nuisance. 
But  where  shall  we  find  a  check  to 
such  a  dangerous  publicity  1  Where 
shall  we  draw  the  line  between  what 
ought  to  be  public  and  what  ought 
to  be  private  1  Where  is  the  stand- 
ard by  reference  to  which  we  may  be 
able  to  measure  our  conduct  and 
guard  our  words  1  Let  no  one  say 
that  we  trust  to  an  imaginary  check 
and  a  delusive  standard  when  we 
suggest  that  the  habit  of  the  anony- 
mous is  the  safeguard  of  privacy, 
that  it  limits  the  discussions  of  the 
press,  that  it  debars  personalities, 
that  it  abolishes  egotism.  If  we 
are  asked  in  what  way  the  anony- 
mous acts  as  a  preventive  of  undue 
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publicity,  the  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek. 

And  it  may  be  observed,  to  begin 
with,  that  those  who  object  to  the 
anonymous,  do,  by  the  very  fact  of 
objecting,  admit  that  it  has  an  in- 
fluence in  determining  the  choice  of 
subject  and  the  style  of  treatment. 
It  has  indeed  a  very  great  influence, 
though  not  of  the  kind  which  is 
generally  supposed.  A  thousand  ex- 
amples might  be  given,  but  perhaps 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  imagine  a 
writer  having  occasion  to  quote  Lord 
Macaulay.  If  he  were  writing  in 
Maga,  or  in  almost  any  newspaper, 
he  would  simply  make  the  quotation 
and  state  the  authority.  But  sup- 
pose that  he  were  writing  in  a  journal 
which  attaches  no  importance  to  the 
principle  of  the  incognito,  and  per- 
mits its  writers  to  speak  each  for 
himself,  what  would  be  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  a  system  1  If  the 
writer  had  the  advantage  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  acquaintance,  might  he 
not  be  tempted,  in  making  the  quota- 
tion we  have  suggested,  to  add  that 
it  is  from  the  work  of  "  my  friend 
Macaulay  1 "  Here  is  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  which  threatens  to  invade 
all  privacy.  In  time  the  writer  gains 
greater  assurance,  and  he  proceeds  to 
solve  some  knotty  problem  with  the 
announcement  that  his  friend  Macau- 
lay  once  made  to  him  in  conversation 
the  pregnant  remark  which  throws 
a  new  light  upon  the  subject.  Here 
the  wedge  is  driven  deeper,  and  pri- 
vacy is  still  further  invaded.  By-and- 
by  he  has  again  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  great  historian,  and,  wishing  to 
throw  a  little  liveliness  into  his  style, 
he  puts  what  he  has  to  say  into  the 
form  of  an  anecdote,  in  which  Lord 
Macaulay  is  represented  as  dining 
at  the  brilliant  table  of  Mr  A.,  and 
seated  next  to  the  witty  Lady  B., 
who  asked  him  abruptly  if  he  had 
seen  that  strange  book  of  C.'s  ?  Here 
the  intrusion  is  almost  complete.  It 
requires  but  very  little  more  license, 
and  we  should  learn  from  the  public 
prints  whether  our  historian  takes 
tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  for  breakfast, 
"who  is  his  hatter,  at  what  hour  he 
dines,  whether  he  has  a  good  cook, 
and  whether  he  is  fond  of  grouse. 
Personalities  such  as  these  are  com- 
mon as  the  day  in  the  American 
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newspapers,  where  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  incognito.  At 
the  head  of  every  journal  the  editor's 
name  is  printed  in  conspicuous  let- 
ters ;  and  the  result  is— what  1  Are 
writers  afraid  to  comment  severely  1 
Does  the  publicity  of  the  newspaper 
orgamsation  make  the  journalists 
timid,  circumspect,  considerate  of  the 
feelings  ?  It  does  just  the  reverse. 
The  personalities  in  which  almost 
every  newspaper  throughout  the 
Union  indulges  are  something  as- 
tounding. One  New  York  paper, 
during  the  late  panic,  published  the 
name  of  every  gentleman  who  bought 
a  silk  dress  for  his  wife  or  gave  a 
dinner-party  to  his  friends.  We  all 
know  how  common  it  is  for  the 
American  journals  to  criticise  by 
name  the  personal  appearance  of 
ladies  at  balls  and  at  watering-places. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  American 
ladies  may  be  found  to  relish  such 
notoriety ;  but  such  notoriety  is  here 
regarded  as  not  less  un-English  than, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  secresy  of 
the  ballot.  The  feeling  that  would 
actuate  an  American  editor  in  so 
boldly  intruding  upon  privacy  would 
be  something  like  this :  "  Here  am 
I,  known  to  my  subscribers  and 
readers,  not  merely  in  an  official 
capacity,  not  merely  as  a  mysteri- 
ous editor,  but  as  a  private  man. 
I  give  my  name  and  address, — Jon- 
athan Slick,  of  Thirty-first  Street. 
But  since  all  the  bowie-knives  and 
revolvers  of  the  Union  know  where 
I  am  to  be  found,  and  since  I  stand 
before  the  world  in  my  proper  per- 
son, I  have  a  right  to  greater  lib- 
erty than  if  I  sheltered  myself  be- 
hind the  brick  wall  of  a  low,  coward- 
ly, anonymous  usage  ;  the  editor  and 
the  man  shall  be  identified ;  every- 
thing I  hear  or  see  shall  be  public 
property ;  I  am  but  an  engine  of  pub- 
licity ;  my  private  character  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  my  editorial  function  ; 
and  I  may  indulge  in  personalities 
which  pass  current  in  conversation, 
but  which,  if  I  were  an  anonymous 
scribe,  I  could  not  have  the  audacity 
to  print."  Such  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  system.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
presume  to  say  that  a  system  is  om- 
nipotent, that  license  is  impossible 
under  a  good  system,  and  that  mode- 
ration is  out  of  the  question  under  a 
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bad  system.  We  are  speaking  of  pro- 
babilities, of  the  results  that  natu- 
rally flow  from  certain  causes  which 
we  are  quite  capable  of  appreciating. 
As  a  fact,  we  find  that  in  the  only 
free  press  in  the  world  which  ignores 
the  principle  of  the  anonymous,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  powerful  and 
well-developed,  personality  is  a  com- 
mon vice.  In  the  only  other  free 
press  which  exists,  and  which  is  also 
powerful  and  well  developed — name- 
ly, in  the  English  press — we  find  the 
law  of  anonymity  nearly  absolute,  and 
concurrently  with  this  law  we  find 
that  personality  is  almost  unknown. 
It  is  true  that  English  journalists 
have  in  their  time  indulged  in  unbe- 
coming personalities ;  but  the  prac- 
tice has  always  been  reprobated,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  the  conceal- 
ment has  been  unreal,  the  authorship 
has  been  but  flimsily  disguised.  Per- 
sonality is,  in  fact,  the  obverse — the 
complement  of  egotism,  and  egotism 
has  free  scope  only  by  abolishing  the 
incognito..  If  we,  the  writers,  may 
be  egotistical,  it  follows,  as  the  night 
the  day,  that  you,  the  readers,  shall 
be  the  first  to  feel  it  by  our  invading 
your  privacy  and  infringing  on  your 
little  egotisms.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment the  system  of  signed  leaders 
in  full  play.  We  do  not  believe  that 
writers  would  prove  to  be  cowardly ; 
they  would  not  shrink  from  hitting 
as  hard  as  they  now  do,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  hit ;  but  there  would  be 
introduced  a  system  of  toadyism,  a 
habit  of  deciding  questions  on  per- 
sonal grounds,  a  superfluity  of  the 
tu  quoque  argument  that  would  be 
simply  intolerable,  and  that  would 
in  the  end  involve  the  ruin  of  the 
press.  Fancy  a  signed  leader  an- 
nouncing that  the  acts  of  any  of  the 
Napiers  are  not  dictated  by  absolute 
wisdom.  We  confess  to  liking  the 
Napiers  even  when  they  are  most 
savage,  and  to  admiring  them  even 
when  they  are  most  wrong;  and  this, 
we  take  it,  is  the  general  feeling. 
But  suppose  a  writer  venturing  to 
acknowledge  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  half  an  inch 
taller  or  shorter  than  his  brother 
makes  him  out  to  be — what  would 
be  the  consequences  1  Why,  the 
unfortunate  signer  would  be  de- 
nounced as  a  mendacious  libeller,  and 
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the  public  would  be  regaled  with  his 
personal  quarrels  for  weeks.  It 
would  be  discovered  that  his  hair 
is  of  an  inflammatory  tinge  ;  that 
his  great-grandaunt  was  an  Italian ; 
that  he  has  been  known  to  take  pale 
ale  and  oysters  at  some  tavern.  The 
writer,  too,  would  retaliate,  and  find 
out  similar  irrelevancies  in  the  per- 
sonal history  of  his  antagonist. 
But  put  the  invisible  cap  upon 
him,  bid  him  go  forth  into  so- 
ciety and  into  the  world,  bid  him 
write  without  ever  taking  off  his 
cap.  The  result  is  that  he  ceases 
to  be  a  private  individual,  his  ego- 
tism is  of  no  use  to  him,  what  he 
has  to  write  he  must  write  on  public 
grounds  ;  it  is  no  longer  Smith  who 
writes,  but  Smith  divested  of  his 
egotism — Smith,  who  is  compelled  by 
his  invisible  cap  to  forget  that  part 
of  his  nature  which  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self and  essentially  private— Smith, 
who  is  forced  to  regard  only  that  part 
of  his  consciousness  which  identifies 
him  with  every  other  member  of  the 
community — Smith,  no  longer  the  in- 
dividual unit,  but  the  representative 
man. 

And  the  writing  of  this  represen- 
tative man  published  anonymously 
through  the  medium  of  a  journal  has 
yet  another  advantage  intimately 
connected  with  the  foregoing.  It 
will  be  apparent  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  observation  of  De  Tocque- 
ville,  that  democratic  journalism  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  be  virulent  in 
spirit  and  bombastic  in  style.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  French  and  of  the 
American  press  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  we  accept  the  fact  without 
altogether  accepting  the  explanation. 
The  whole  system  as  to  the  influence 
of  newspaper  writing  upon  style  and 
treatment  is  very  interesting  and 
suggestive,  although  somewhat  dif- 
ficult. Mr  De  Quincy  (whose  most 
fugitive  writings  have  a  worth  which 
we  do  not  often  find  in  more  laboured 
compositions,  and  are  now  being  col- 
lected at  a  rate  which  sorely  tries 
the  patience  of  his  many  and  ar- 
dent admirers)  has  written  a  re- 
markable but  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ive essay  on  it,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  American  reprint  of  his  works  ; 
and  most  of  us  can  to  a  certain  extent 
trace  the  influence  of  newspaper  phi- 


losophy, reporting  style,  and  penny- 
a-lining  sentiment  on  the  current  of 
conversation,  and  on  different  phases 
of  literature.  Nor  would  we  speak 
altogether  regretfully  of  that  influ- 
ence. If  here  and  there  we  find 
the  vestiges  of  "flimsy,"  the  evi- 
dences of  stereotype,  and  a  certain 
recklessness  of  assertion,  and  magni- 
loquence of  phrase,  which  naturally 
flow  from  the  necessity  of  writing 
about  all  things,  great  and  small,  with 
assurance  and  dash  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  yet  also  in  breadth  and  clear- 
ness of  view,  in  practical  purpose,  in 
sharpness  and  brevity  of  statement, 
in  impatience  of  dulness,  and  in 
various  other  characteristics,  we 
trace  the  same  great  influence  as 
an  influence  for  good.  Now,  the 
virulence  and  bombast  which  M.  de 
Tocqueville  found  in  the  journalism 
of  France  and  America,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  de- 
mocracy, are  but  the  natural  results 
of  throwing  aside  the  incognito.  They 
are  due,  not  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  form  of  journalism. 
What  is  virulence  without  personal 
feeling  ?  and  how  is  personal  feeling 
to  be  repressed  if  the  incognito  is 
abolished  ?  Again,  we  must  observe 
that  forms  of  this  kind  are  not  in- 
vincible—are not  absolute ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  anonymous  is  not  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  all  ills.  But  al- 
though it  cannot  accomplish  every- 
thing, it  can  effect  a  great  deal ;  and 
it  is  the  natural  order  of  things,  that 
if  we  wish  to  render  the  discussions 
of  a  Babel  of  thinkers  free  from  viru- 
lence, we  must  make  them  imper- 
sonal ;  and  to  make  the  discussions  of 
such  a  multitude  impersonal,  they 
must  be  made  anonymous.  As  of 
virulence,  so  of  bombast.  What  be- 
comes of  it,  if  it  is  not  nourished  by 
egotism  1  If  a  man  has  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  50,000  listeners,  he  must 
raise  his  voice  till  it  cracks ;  he  must 
feel  embittered  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  insignificance.  But  let  him 
address  these  50,000  not  in  his 
ow.n  person ;  give  him  the  use  of 
a  great  speaking-trumpet,  which  a 
newspaper  is  in  reality— why,  then, 
backed  by  its  authority,  possessed 
of  its  momentum,  endowed  with 
an  influence  which  not  one  man 
in  a  million  can  personally  acquire, 
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he  can  afford  to  be  calm  ;  there  is  no 
occasion  for  roaring  and  ranting  ;  he 
can  think  without  virulence,  and  he 
can  write  without  bombast.  So  that, 
to  give  the  sum  of  all,  if  the  anony- 
mous is  abolished,  and  we  are  per- 
mitted to  speak  each  in  his  own 
name  and  each  in  his  own  character, 
then  gradually  it  must  come  to  this 
— not  only  that  privacy  will  be  in- 
vaded, not  only  that  retirement  will 
be  a  jest,  solitude  an  impossibility, 
and  home  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 
but  public  life  also  will  be  outraged 
— public  intercourse  will  be  bitter  as 
Marah— public  talk  will  swell  with 
pride,  glitter  with  tinsel,  and  nause- 
ate us  with  its  magniloquence  infi- 
nitely more  than  it  now  does  with  its 
dulness. 

The  certainty  of  this  conclusion 
will  be  increased  if,  at  the  risk  of 
some  tediousness  in  the  repetition, 
we  again  refer  to  the  enormous  ra- 
pidity with  which  periodical  litera- 
ture is  spreading  itself.  Everybody 
is  reading,  every  class  is  writing. 
Now,  with  regard  to  such  rapid  de- 
velopment, there  is  no  truth  which 
we  have  been  so  anxious  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  as  this — that  each 
day  periodical  literature  is  becoming 
more  and  more  truly  the  product  of 
the  people.  This  will  be  still  more 
evident  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  Tract  literature  of  the  country. 
Further  evidence  will  be  apparent 
when  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
prize  essays  which  are  now  so  com- 
mon, and  the  system  of  amateur 
writing  which  has  sprung  up  in  con- 
nection with  them.  The  peculiar  de- 
velopment of  commercial  literature, 
and  especially  advertisements,  is  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  same 
truth.  And  the  true  key  to  that 
penny  literature,  which  has  so  much 
puzzled  some  of  the  critics,  is,  that 
it  is  the  incipient  product  of  the 
popular  pen.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  Who  is  it  that  reads  the  penny 
serials?  Who  are  the  unknown 
public  of  3,000,000  readers  for  whom 
these  periodicals  exist?  But  a  far 
more  important  question  is,  Do  these 
periodicals  exist  entirely  for  the 
readers  ?  Who  is  it  that  writes  the 
penny  serials  ?  What  would  become 
of  them  if  that  system  of  correspond- 
ence which  is  carried  on  at  such 
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length  on  the  last  page  of  each  were 
abolished  ?  And  what  does  that  cor- 
respondence indicate  as  to  the  efforts 
at  composition  of  the  innumerable 
subscribers  ?  As  we  have  read  the 
various  answers,  what  most  of  all 
attracts  our  notice  is,  that  an  immense 
number  of  people,  with  little  practice 
and  no  skill,  are  trying  to  compose, 
are  ambitious  to  appear  in  print, 
are  pruning  their  feathers  for  a  flight. 
The  people,  in  fact,  are  writing  for 
themselves.  Remember  the  well- 
known  incident  of  the  girls  going  to 
Richardson  to  have  their  love-letters 
written  by  him,  whence  the  novelist 
acquired  such  facility  in  this  style  of 
composition  that  he  threw  his  fictions 
into  the  epistolary  form.  Just  as  the 
days  of  such  letter- writers  are  past — 
every  one  being  able  either  to  write 
for  himself  or  to  procure  some  inti- 
mate friend  to  do  it — so  also  the  days 
of  a  literary  class  are  numbered,  and 
every  one  is  able  either  to  compose 
for  himself  what  will  pass  muster  in 
print,  or  to  find  some  one  in  his  own 
circle  who  will  assist  him.  Every- 
body reading,  every  class  writing, 
literature  permeating  everywhere, 
publicity  sought  for  every  interest 
and  for  every  order,  every  private 
individual  feeling  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  public ;  what  must  be  the 
effect  if  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  the 
rage  for  publicity,  the  universality  of 
print,  is  not  placed  under  some  con- 
trol ?  We  maintain  that  the  custom 
of  the  anonymous  is  the  only  control 
possible,  and  that  it  exerts  an  in- 
fluence at  once  powerful  and  highly 
beneficial.  And  the  point  of  our 
argument  here  is,  that  we  must  re- 
gard not  only  the  present  but  also 
the  future  of  the  English  press.  The 
sort  of  publicity  which  at  present 
exists,  is  as  nothing,  when  compared 
with  that  which  seems  to  await  us  in 
the  future,  when,  by  some  mysterious 
process,  every  event  of  our  lives  may 
be  photographed  (either  literally  or 
metaphorically)  and  perpetuated,  if 
not  actually  published.  Think  of 
the  rage  for  biographical  incidents, 
and  personal  details,  and  private- 
diaries,  which  has  been  developed  of 
late  years — think  of  all  the  biogra- 
phical dictionaries  and  portrait-gal- 
leries that  have  been  sold — and  ob- 
serve how  vigorously  the  photograph 
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and  the  etching  have  ministered  to 
this  craving  for  personal  acquaint- 
ance, how  the  cheapness  of  travelling 
has  brought  a  legion  of  unknown  but 
curious  visitors  to  the  door  of  every 
celebrity,  how  the  facilities  of  postage 
have  given  a  spur  to  the  collection  of 
autographs  :  why,  all  this  is  but  the 
beginning — it  is  the  mere  bud — it  is 
the  egg  of  the  swan  which  contains 
in  it  the  war  of  Troy.  Where  is  all 
this  to  end,  even  if  we  retain  the 
anonymous?  and  if  we  abolish  the 
anonymous — if  we  abolish  the  only 
formal  check  upon  personality  that 
we  possess — who  shall  answer  for  the 
consequences  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  argu- 
ments apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
ballot.  But  not  so.  There  is  but 
one  argument  for  the  ballot,  and  that 
a  bad  one — that  it  is  an  antidote  to 
intimidation,  a  shield  for  cowardice. 
We  do  not  believe  in  this  argument, 
which,  however,  has  been  urged  in 
defence  of  the  anonymous  as  well 
as  of  the  ballot.  Voters  are  not  to 
be  intimidated  ;  neither  are  writers. 
The  question  of  secresy  must  rest  on 
entirely  different  grounds ;  and  any 
man  who  considers  the  matter  at- 
tentively, must  see  that  anonymous 
voting  is  one  thing,  anonymous  writ- 
ing quite  another.  A  vote  is  an  act 
which  is  rendered  legally  binding, 
and  which  has  a  definite  influence  on 
the  administration  of  affairs — a  power 
over  the  welfare  of  every  member  of 
the  community  :  an  article  is  but  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  which  has 
no  legal  force,  which  must  go  for  what 
it  is  worth,  and  which  derives  all  its 
weight,  not  from  the  character  of  the 
writer,  but  from  the  strength  of  his  rea- 
soning. The  one  is  an  act  in  which 
the  only  question  to  be  considered  is, 
Who  does  it?  Who  is  the  voter?  The 
other  is  an  act  in  which  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  is,  What  is 
it  ?  What  are  the  facts  ?  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  contrast  which 
we  drew  between  the  parliamentary 
system  of  representation  and  the  re- 
presentation afforded  by  the  press—- 
the former  representing  certain  indi- 
viduals, the  latter  representing  certain 
abstractions— then  evidently  the  ar- 
guments which  prove  the  anonymous 
to  be  an  essential  of  newspaper  or- 
ganisation, prove  the  very  reverse 
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with  regard  to  parliamentary  con- 
stituencies. The  member  of  Parlia- 
ment representing  individuals,  these 
individual  persons  ought  to  be  known ; 
the  journal  representing  not  indivi- 
duals, but  classes,  interests,  opinions, 
persons'  names  are  of  no  account,  and 
the  habit  of  the  anonymous  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  system.  And 
yet  again,  there  is  another  difference 
between  voting  and  writing.  Vot- 
ing is  a  very  simple  act ;  there  are 
no  two  ways  of  doing  it.  Writing, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  com- 
plex affair;  there  are  many  ways 
of  writing  ;  innumerable  motives, 
innumerable  experiences,  innumer- 
able peculiarities  are  brought  into 
play.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  if  authorship  were  revealed,  in- 
numerable personalities  and  egotisms 
would  be  imported  into  a  discussion 
which,  under  a  system  of  anonymous 
writing,  is  based  entirely  on  public 
grounds.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  calculate  the  cost.  Which  is  the 
greater  evil — anonymous  writing  or 
personal  discussion  ?  Shall  public 
matters  be  treated  only  on  public 
grounds,  in  which  case  the  publicity 
of  the  writers  is  out  of  the  question  ? 
Or  shall  privacy  be  invaded,  shall 
personalities  be  bandied  about,  shall 
egotism  be  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  inquisitors 
may  know  who  are  the  individuals 
who  presume,  through  the  press,  to 
direct  popular  opinion — individuals 
whom  Montalembert  has  described 
in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  the  Indian 
debate  as  beings  "without  mission 
and  without  responsibility,"  there- 
fore persons  without  a  recognised 
standing,  without  a  legal  character, 
without  a  name  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
secret  voting  is  an  accompaniment 
of  writing  that  is  not  secret.  Secresy 
in  the  one  case  and  publicity  in  the 
other  balance  each  other.  Abrogate 
the  anonymous,  and  introduce  per- 
sonality into  the  public  life  of  jour- 
nalism, then  the  ballot  may  be  called 
for  to  temper  the  excesses  of  the 
press.  It  would  be  the  only  refuge 
from  the  egotism,  the  intrusion,  the 
violation  of  privacy,  which  is  the  vice 
of  confessed  authorship  in  news- 
papers. The  nearest  approach  to 
these  evils  which  will  be  found  in 
English  journalism,  shows  itself  in 
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the  system  of  correspondence  pecu- 
liar to  the  provincial  press.     "Our 
London  Correspondent"  has  a  weekly 
column  to  himself ;  his  name  is  not 
mentioned,  but  from  the  form  into 
which  his  observations  are  thrown, 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  own  personality,  of 
indulging  his  peculiar  egotisms,  and 
of  presenting  to  his  readers  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  himself.    On  the 
whole,  the  London  correspondent  is 
an  amusing  rather  than  a  dangerous 
personage.    With  the  soul  of  Jenkins 
he  has  something  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow  in  him — the  same  astonishing 
ubiquity,  an  equal  love  of  mischief, 
an  omniscience  that  is  by  no  means 
"canny."    He  always  knows  what 
the  Prime  Minister  is  thinking  about ; 
there  is  a  little  bird  that  tells  in  his 
ear  why  it  was  that  Prince  Albert 
blew  his  nose  at  a  particular  time  ; 
he  has  discerned  the  political  signi- 
ficance of  a  little  bit  of  blue  in  the 
Queen's    dress.      He    is    like    that 
wonderful  major-domo  in  Kotzebue's 
play  who,  one  would  imagine,  is  on 
affectionate    terms     with    all    the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  gets 
love-letters  from  the  finest  ladies  in 
all  the  capitals  of  the  world ;  and 
when  the  contents  of  his  pockets  are 
examined,  the  letter  from  Constantin- 
ople turns  out  tobe  adunningfrom  his 
tailor — the  billet  from  Rome,  the  score 
of  his  washerwoman.  We  must,  how- 
ever, do  our  provincial  contempora- 
ries the  justice  to  say  that,  although 
the  good  taste  of   these  letters  is 
sometimes  questionable,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  not  often  committed 
any  serious  breach  of  privilege.    A 
writer,  born  apparently  to  chronicle 
small  beer,  may  think  it  necessary  to 
report  that  he  saw  the  member  for 
the  county  imbibing  soda-water  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  with  evident  relish, 
and  we  half  expect  him  immediately 
afterwards  to  draw  his  inferences  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  intestines,  and  as  to  his 
capacity  for  port-wine.    What  pre- 
vents him  1  Why  does  he  not  indulge 
in  such  offensive  personalities  as  are 
permitted  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  American  press  ?    Good  sense,  it 
may  be  said ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  many  instances  good  sense 
prevails    over    every   consideration. 
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But  in  most  cases  the  influence  at 
work  is  similar  to  that  which  makes 
Catholics  in  England  different  from 
Catholics  abroad.  Here  they  breathe 
the  free  air  of  Protestant  institutions, 
and  they  profess  a  tolerance  which 
ill  accords  with  the  Papal  system. 
It  is  even  so  that  correspondents 
who  are  practically  released  from  the 
restraints  of  the  anonymous,  yet 
writing  to  newspapers  in  which  the 
etiquette  of  the  mask  and  domino  is 
strictly  observed,  are  compelled  to 
show  some  regard  for  the  same  code, 
and  to  assimilate  their  practice  to 
the  practice  of  the  incognito. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  lengthily  on 
the  question  ef  the  anonymous,  be- 
cause in  this  one  question  is  involved 
the  whole  character  of  the  English 
press— the  nature  of  its  mission,  the 
glory  of  its  history,  the  seal  of  its 
destiny.  The  question  that  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  commercial  character 
of  the  press,  is  by  no  means  so  im- 
portant ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, if  not  for  its  own  sake,  yet 
as  enabling  us  to  trace  distinctly 
the  relation  of  journalism  to  public 
opinion.  The  statesmen  whom,  in 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  we 
described  as  seeing  in  the  anonymous 
organisation  and  the  mercantile  ob- 
jects of  the  press,  its  two  leading 
characteristics — its  two  determining 
forces— the  sum  and  substance,  the 
form  and  spirit  of  all  else — are  per- 
fectly right.  Those  only  are  wrong 
who  see  nothing  but  danger  in  these 
characteristics. 

When  the  periodical  press  is  ac- 
cused of  venality,  the  charge  refers 
both  to  the  hireling  writers,  and  to 
the  conductors,  who,  as  Mr  Bright 
says,  think  more  of  the  sale  of  news- 
papers than  of  truth.  The  sting  of 
the  accusation  has  especial  reference 
to  the  conductors,  who  are  supposed 
to  determine  the  policy  of  a  journal 
by  considerations  rather  of  profit  and 
loss  than  of  right  and  wrong.  But 
before  we  turn  to  this — the  really 
important  aspect  of  the  question — it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  supposed  mer- 
cenaries of  the  press— the  hirelings 
who  sell  their  pens  for  bread.  And 
that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  fight- 
ing the  air,  we  fix  upon  a  writer,  a 
clergyman,  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
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who,  while  insinuating  that  the  sys- 
tem of  journalism  is  mercenary 
throughout  —  mercenary  in  origin, 
mercenary  in  management,  mercen- 
ary in  every  detail,  has  stated  the 
case  against  the  individual  writers 
with  a  distinctness  and  a  formality 
with  which  it  is  not  usually  consi- 
dered safe  to  invest  sneers  of  this 
kind.  Mr  Conybeare  wrote  various 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
which  he  collected  and  republished  ; 
but  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  cir- 
culation thus  given  to  his  opinions, 
he  threw  some  of  these  articles  into 
the  form  of  a  novel,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Perversion  ; 
a  Tale  for  the  Times.  The  most 
prominent  character  in  the  novel  is 
a  person  named  Archer,  a  man  with- 
out conscience,  who  is  represented 
as  writing  leading  articles  on  for- 
eign policy  for  a  daily  newspaper  of 
vast  circulation.  In  a  conversation 
with  this  personage,  which  occurs  in 
the  second  volume,  the  principles 
of  newspaper  management  are  dis- 
cussed, the  general  conclusion  being 
this — that  journalism  is  a  mass  of 
corruption,  and  that  all  its  high- 
sounding  professions  are  but  a  fraud 
upon  the  public.  No  one,  of  course, 
would  charge  the  English  press  with 
the  vulgar  sort  of  corruption — with 
the  acceptance  of  bribes,  with  the 
levying  of  blackmail.  The  charge 
is  that  there  is  no  sincerity  in  the 
individual  writers,  and  that  the  con- 
ductors of  the  press  have  ulterior 
views.  It  is  with  the  writers  that 
we  have  here  to  do,  and  of  these  he 
says  that  they  are  precisely  in  the 
position  of  barristers  writing  for  a 
fee ;  that  there  is  nothing  indeed 
degrading  in  the  duty  of  a  barrister, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
fraud  practised  on  the  public  when 
he  who  is  nothing  but  a  barrister 
assumes  the  position  of  a  judge.  A 
leading  article,  which  is  but  the 
speech  of  an  advocate,  is  presented 
to  the  public  as  the  charge  of  an  im- 
partial judge,  and  the  public,  in  all 
simplicity,  accept  it  as  such.  It  is 
not  without  a  sense  of  the  humilia- 
tion involved  in  answering  such  trash 
that  we  proceed  to  point  out  that 
this  reverend  censor  of  the  press  is 
wrong  in  fact,  and  wrong  in  argu- 
ment. He  is  wrong  in  fact,  in- 
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asmuch  as  the  subordinates  of  jour- 
nalism are  by  no  means  in  the  po- 
sition of  mere  barristers.  It  would 
be  simply  impossible  for  an  editor  to 
work  with  subordinates  who  had  not 
a  general  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
views  and  aims,  however  they  might 
differ  from  him  in  details.  It  some- 
times happens,  no  doubt,  that  a  writer 
may  be  called  upon  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject with  regard  to  which  he  has 
absolutely  no  opinion,  so  that  he  is 
ready  to  take  whichever  view  of  the 
case  may  suit  the  management  of  the 
newspaper.  But  in  this  instance  his 
position  is  not  that  of  a  barrister ;  it 
is  that  of  the  member  of  a  ministry 
who  has  not  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ; 
who,  having  a  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  leaders  of  nis  party,  follows  their 
guidance  implicitly ;  who  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  own  crotchets,  if 
need  be ;  who  rises  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  explain  or  to  defend 
what  personally  does  not  interest 
him,  or  what  may  be  opposed  to  his 
own  private  views.  Is  it  wrong  in 
an  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  act 
in  this  way  1  Does  he  lose  in  self- 
respect — does  he  deceive  the  public 
by  becoming  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
ministry  with  which  he  is  united  in 
sympathy1?  Is  he,  thus  acting,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  barrister  talk- 
ing for  a  fee  —  ready  to  defend  a 
murder  to-day  and  a  burglary  to- 
morrow? The  under-secretaries  of 
the  press  are  exactly  in  the  position 
of  the  under  -  secretaries  of  State  ; 
but  even  if  they  were  in  the  position 
of  barristers,  the  argument  of  Mr 
Conybeare  would  be  utterly  false. 
The  argument  is,  that  the  speech  of 
a  barrister  is  fraudulently  presented 
to  the  public  as  if  it  were  the  charge 
of  a  judge.  It  is  forgotten  that, 
according  to  the  barrister  theory, 
the  leading  article  in  question  is 
supposed  to  have  been  commissioned 
by  the  conductors  of  the  journal, 
that  it  is  accepted  by  them  and  pub- 
lished as  their  opinion — their  judi- 
cial opinion,  which  indeed  ^  it  is, 
whatever  may  be  the  individual 
views  of  the  penman.  Therefore,  to 
speak  of  a  deception  is  the  merest 
nonsense ;  and  in  dismissing  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  can  only  smile  at 
the  poverty  of  thought  and  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  displayed  by 
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those  who  imagine  that,  engaged  in 
the  very  peculiar  task  of  forming 
and  regulating  public  opinion,  it  is 
possible  for  a  dozen  men  of  intellect 
and  education  to  work  together  with- 
out a  common  bond  of  sympathy  and 
mutual  respect. 

The  great  weight  of  the  accusa- 
tion, however,  falls  upon  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  periodical  press,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  have  an  eye  to  profit  in 
all  that  they  undertake.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  journal  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  traffic  (in  news  chiefly, 
but  also)  in  opinion ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  traffic  has  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  kind 
of  secular  simony.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  moment  opinion  becomes 
an  item  of  merchandise  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  doubt.  There  will  always 
be  a  tendency  to  make  principle 
square  with  prejudice,  to  adaj3t  opin- 
ion to  popularity,  to  swim  with  the 
tide  and  to  fish  for  subscribers.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  those  who  urge  such  an  objec- 
tion, whether  they  are  perfectly  sure 
of  the  major  premiss  in  their  argu- 
ment, that  opinion  is  subject  to  laws 
different  from  every  other  article  of 
merchandise,  that  it  is  worthless 
when  sold,  and  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
spected only  when  coming  from  those 
who  have  no  interest  in  maintaining 
it :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  speaking  not  of  opinion  in 
the  abstract,  but  only  of  such  opinion 
as  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  a 
journal  to  dictate— worldly  wisdom, 
in  short.  It  may  be  a  highly  im- 
moral doctrine  that  the  value  of  such 
opinion  is  to  be  estimated  by  its 
popular  acceptance — in  fact,  by  the 
sale  which  it  can  command ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  its  im- 
morality in  a  country  where  the 
principie  of  governing  by  majorities 
is  fully  recognised.  A  prime  min- 
ister in  this  country  holds  his  power 
dependent  on  a  majority;  the  punish- 
ment of  a  murderer,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  hangs  on  the  decision  of  a 
majority;  peace  and  war  await  the 
votes  of  a  majority  ;  the  true  religion 
even  is  the  religion  of  a  majority ; 
in  every  circumstance  of  life,  from 
the  dethroning  of  a  king  to  the  pay- 
ing of  a  tax,  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
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jority  is  sacred,  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority is  paramount.    And  yet  in  the 
same  country  for  a  newspaper  to  ob- 
tain the  suffrages  of  the  multitude 
is  abominable  ;  the  sanction  which 
popular   applause  and  national  ac- 
ceptance give  to  its  views  is  to  be 
regarded  not  as  evidence  of  the  truth, 
the  justice,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
journal,  but  of  its  pandering  to  ig- 
norant prejudice  and  democratic  ty- 
ranny ;  the  majority  which  it  com- 
mands is    different  from  all  other 
majorities  !      Majorities   make  and 
unmake  everything  ;  they  are  our 
deities ;  we  are  their  creatures ;  there 
is  not  a  man  among  us  who  in  his 
public  conduct  has  not  an  eye  to  their 
opinion,  who  does  not  reckon  upon 
the  limit  of  their  endurance,  who 
in  speaking  does  not  speak  in  order 
to  secure  them,  who  does  not  cal- 
culate the  chances  of  one  day  being 
able  to  obtain  them,  who,  even  when 
he  deems  their  decision  wrong,  is  not 
willing  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to 
accept  it   as  final.    But  an  editor 
is  to  ignore  the  principle  of  majori- 
ties ;  he  is  to  treat  it  as  a  snare  ;  he 
is  to  despise  success  ;  he  is  to  tremble 
at  popularity  ;  he  is  to  shun  opinion 
that  obtains  national  assent  and  uni- 
versal subscription ;  he  is  to  regard 
the  sale  of  his  paper  as  the  selling  of 
his  soul  to  the  evil  one.    We  venture 
humbly  to  submit  that,  in  a  country 
habituated  to  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  opinion  is  not    different 
from  any  other  item  of  merchandise ; 
that  it  follows  the  known  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  ;  that  if  a  jour- 
nal sends  forth  bad  articles  and  un- 
sound advice,  it  must  suffer  ;  that  if 
it  issues    good    articles  and   trust- 
worthy opinions,  it   will    reap  the 
reward  ;  that  the  maxim  is  infallible 
— Magna  est  veritas  et   prevalebit. 
Where  there  is  no  freedom,  no  edu- 
cation, no  discussion,  no  private  judg- 
ment, we  admit  that  the  commerce  of 
opinion  is  liable  to  abuse ;  the  buyers 
are  as  little  capable  of  weighing  the 
opinions  presented  to  their  notice  as 
savages  are  of  discerning  the  relative 
value  of  beads  and  pearls,  a  few  inches 
of  looking-glass  and  a  few  ounces  of 
gold.    But  among  a  people  who  think 
for  themselves,  who  decide  for  them- 
selves, who  during  two  centuries  have 
regarded  the  vote  of  a  majority  as  the 
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voice  of  an  oracle,  and  who,  so  far 
from  repenting  such  a  practice,  have 
good  reason  for  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  it,  there  is  something  ex- 
quisitely absurd  in  the  idea  that  a 
journal  obtains  great  favour  and 
great  sale  by  pandering  to  prejudice, 
or  that  any  real  good  can  accrue  to 
it  from  the  maintaining  of  a  policy 
which,  however  popular  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  however  stimulating  to 
the  appetite  for  news,  is  in  the  end 
to  be  reprobated  and  recanted.  The 
periodical  press  of  this  country  have 
so  little  faith  in  such  an  idea,  that  by 
far  the  larger  portion  make  it  their 
chief  business  to  present  their  readers 
not  with  advice  but  news,  not  with 
opinions,  but  with  facts,  by  which 
they  can  form  opinions  for  them- 
selves. "  This  indeed,"  said  the 
Times  lately  (10th  September  1858), 
in  commenting  upon  the  character  of 
newspapers,  "  is  the  guarantee  which 
the  Press  offers  for  the  proper  use  of 
its  power.  It  cannot  hope  to  per- 
vert the  judgment  of  those  whom  it 
furnishes  daily  with  elaborate  details 
on  all  the  subjects  treated  of.  The 
newspaper  which  will  be  most  read, 
and,  consequently,  the  articles  of 
which  will  have  the  widest  influence, 
will  be  precisely  the  one  which  gives 
in  another  column  the  fullest  narra- 
tive of  the  event  it  comments  on, 
with,  perhaps,  a  verbatim  report  of 
half-a-dozen  speeches  by  men  of 
widely-differing  views.  In  the  dis- 
semination of  accurate  intelligence, 
then,  lies  the  advantage  of  both 
press  and  public,  and  it  is  a  happy 
sign  that  of  late  years  a  taste  for 
descriptions  both  comprehensive  and 
minute  has  been  created,  and  that 
every  series  of  events  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  world  is  laid 
before  the  British  public  with  a 
completeness  which  until  lately  was 
unknown.  The  influence  of  this 
daily  instruction  on  our  country- 
men is  remarkable,  and  must  strike 
any  one  who  compares  the  conversa- 
tion of  average  Englishmen  with  that 
of  far  more  studious  and  bookish 
Continentals.  For  a  knowledge  of 
contemporary  history,  at  least,  we 
would  back  the  newspaper-reading 
Englishman  against  half  the  diplo- 
matists and  privy  councillors  in 
Europe."  Now  the  result  of  this 
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process,  lay  which  the  English  press 
makes  it  a  primary  object  to  collect 
intelligence,  to  give  every  possible 
information  on  every  possible  sub- 
ject, and  to  publish  without  fear 
even  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon 
itself,  is  that  day  by  day  its  power  is 
at  once  increased  and  diminished.  It 
is  increased  as  the  information  which 
it  supplies  becomes  more  and  more 
complete,  and  becomes  more  than 
ever  a  recognised  necessity.  It  is 
diminished,  inasmuch  as  it  cultivates 
the  faculty  of  judgment  in  readers, 
gives  them  the  most  ample  means 
of  judging,  therefore  voluntarily  de- 
prives itself  of  the  power  to  err  with 
impunity,  and  of  all  that  is  arbitrary 
in  its  function.  Its  power  is  enor- 
mously increased,  but  only  on  condi- 
tions that  effectually  prevent  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  it.  The  more 
powerful  the  monarchy  of  an  editor, 
the  less  absolute  it  becomes  and  the 
more  limited.  It  is  the  universal 
law.  The  slave  who  has  no  power 
is  comparatively  free  —  he  has  few 
responsibilities,  and  no  cares.  His 
master  is  a  greater  slave  than  he, 
and  the  more  his  power  is  increased, 
he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  more  re- 
sponsibilities and  checks.  "Whoever 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant,"  is  a  natural  law  as 
well  as  a  divine  command  ;  and  those 
who  look  with  jealousy  on  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  press,  may  take 
comfort  in  the  assurance  that  the 
more  this  power  is  increased,  the 
more  is  it  delegated,  the  more  is  it 
amenable  to  the  public  conscience, 
the  more  must  it  defer  to  truth  and 
reason. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  point 
on  which  we  desire  mainly  to  insist. 
We  stated  in  the  outset  of  this  paper 
that  the  course  of  events  had  intro- 
duced a  new  element  into  the  present 
discussion  which  enabled  us  to  give 
a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  press 
than  was  possible,  say  about  the 
quarter  of  a  century  back.  Now,  the 
view  of  the  press  which  was  taken 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  will 
be  found  in  its  most  philosophical 
form  in  de  Tocqueville's  work  on 
America,  and  in  its  most  common 
form  might  be  stated  somewhat  in 
this  fashion :  "  The  press  is  a  very 
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terrible  engine,  and  threatens  society. 
It  is  so  beneficial,  and  yet  so  danger- 
ous, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
its  extinction  or  its  preservation  were 
better.  We  have  only  a  choice  of 
evils  before  us.  What  a  blessing  it 
would  be  if  we  could  only  preserve 
the  press  and  yet  control  it !  Unfor- 
tunately a  censorship,  or  anything 
like  an  external  control,  is  out  of  the 
question.  There  is  but  one  cure ;  the 
press  must  cure  itself.  We  have  only 
to  increase  the  evil  and  we  shall  cure 
it.  Let  us  multiply  the  newspapers. 
The  multiplication  of  newspapers 
will  create  a  Babel  of  opinions  which 
will  neutralise  each  other.  The  more 
newspapers,  the  weaker  each  will  be, 
the  more  harmless  will  be  the  aggre- 
gate result."  Such  were  the  views 
of  American  statesmen  which  de 
Tocqueville  regarded  as  self-evident, 
and  which  he  clothed  with  all  the 
charms  of  his  style.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  apply  with  toler- 
able accuracy  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  newspapers  may  fairly  be 
described  as  the  organs  of  individuals. 
But  if  they  were  meant  to  apply,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  the  press  generally 
and  universally,  they  are  open  to 
criticism.  De  Toe<meville  was  right 
in  supposing  that  the  multiplication 
of  newspapers  must  create  differences, 
and  must,  apparently.^  least,  dimin- 
ish the  power  of  the  press  ;  but  he 
was  utterly  wrong  in  his  calculation 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  result 
must  infallibly  be  obtained.  It  was 
natural,  we  say,  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  newspapers  should  be  the 
multiplication  of  differences.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  show  that  mul- 
tiplication necessarily  entails  a  differ- 
ence of  some  kina;  that,  in  the 
technical  phrase  of  the  physiolo- 
gists, all  growth  proceeds  on  a  law 
of  differentiation ;  and  the  reader 
may  perhaps  remember  our  homely 
parable  of  the  increase  of  public- 
houses.  But  it  was  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  these  differences  must  of 
necessity  be  differences  of  opinion. 
Every  fresh  paper  must  have  its 
speciality,  but  its  speciality,  in 
this  country  at  least,  is  determined 
not  by  differences  of  opinion,  t>ut  by 
restriction  of  subject  and  by  distinc- 
tion of  interest.  When  we  read  these 
speculations  as  to  the  differences  of 
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opinion  that  were  to  be  created  by 
the  increase  of  newspapers,  and  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  differences 
were  to  neutralise  each  other  so  that 
the  result  should  be  zero,  we  ask,  is 
this  to  be  the  sum  total  of  our  faith 
in  education,  in  the  march  of  intel- 
lect, in  the  flight  of  ignorance  1  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  educa- 
tion tends  to  unanimity,  that  "  truth, 
like  a  torch,  the  more  it's  shook  it 
shines ;"  that  discussion  is  not  an 
evil,  and  that  the  result  is  not  chaos. 
We  confidently  appeal  to  the  facts, 
and  ask  whether  the  multiplication 
of  newspapers,  and  the  increased 
power  of  the  press,  has  not  produced, 
with  regard  to  subjects  that  have 
been  sufficiently  handled  and  properly 
sifted, — so  far  from  chaos,  a  most 
startling  unanimity1?  This  is  the 
great  fact  which  the  history  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  proves, 
and  which  every  day's  experience 
renders  more  and  more  clear.  What 
is  the  complaint  which  we  hear  on 
every  side  but  this,  that  we  are  all 
too  much  agreed ;  that  party  gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  possible,  that 
the  change  of  a  Ministry  is  a  change 
not  of  principle  but  of  men  ?  It  is  a 
result  which  we  may  fairly  attribute 
to  the  advance  of  education,  to  the 
extension  of  the  periodical  press,  and 
to  the  ample  opportunities  of  discus- 
sion which  it  has  created.  Thus  the 
theoretical  anticipations  of  men  re- 
markable for  their  power  of  thought, 
and  strong  even  in  their  democratic 
sympathies,  have  been  completely 
baffled  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  multiplication  of 
newspapers  has  produced  endless 
differences,  but  not  the  differences 
upon  which  they  had  calculated— not 
differences  of  opinion.  And  de  Toc- 
queville and  the  American  statesmen 
were  equally  wrong  in  the  idea  that 
the  dissemination  of  newspapers  must 
diminish  their  influence  by  causing 
a  confusion.  The  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  influence  is  the  result  not 
of  neutralised  opinions  and  nullified 
efforts,  but  of  harmony,  of  success,  of 
the  creating  a  public  opinion  in  the 
main  so  true  to  reason,  and  therefore, 
in  spite  of  differences  and  distortions 
innumerable,  so  unanimous  in  the 
end,  that  the  authority  of  any  indi- 
vidual journal  is  forgotten  in  the 
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universal  sentiment.  This  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  power  which  the  press  has 
no  cause  to  regret,  for  it  is  the  victory 
of  reason — it  is  the  triumph  of  opin- 
ion— it  is  the  perfect  achievement  of 
all  that  journalists  have  ever  sought 
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for  ;  and  we  point  with  no  misgiving 
to  the  fact,  as  showing  pretty  clearly 
what  has  been  the  aim  of  journalists 
in  the  interest  of  a  commercial  specu- 
lation, and  what  has  been  the  result 
of  their  endeavours. 


EAWLINSONS  HERODOTUS. 


IN  an  article  written  about  three 
years  ago,*  in  which  we  reviewed 
Mr  Talboys  Wheeler's  illustrations  of 
Herodotus,  we  adverted  to  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  historians,  of  one  of 
which,  as  existing  in  ancient  times, 
we  considered  Herodotus — of  the 
other,  Thucydides,  as  a  "  represen- 
tative man."  While  we  qualified 
Herodotus  as  a  historian  of  nature,  a 
delightful  gossip,  full  of  human  sym- 
pathies, laughing  and  weeping  by 
turns,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  those  he  meets,  and  charming 
rather  than  overawing  the  reader, 
we  spoke  of  Thucydides  as  a  sage 
and  philosophic  historian,  in  whose 
presence  we  feel  inevitably  abashed, 
and  of  whom  in  moments  of  weak- 
ness we  feel  afraid,  because,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  he  claims  to  re- 
gard human  nature  from  a  pedestal 
of  intellectual  pre-eminence. 

But  while,  in  speaking  thus  of  Thu- 
cydides, we  said  nothing  of  the  great 
Athenian  which  we  have  since  seen 
cause  to  retract,  we  must  protest, 
with  the  greatest  possible  emphasis, 
against  classing  him  with  the  philo- 
sophical historian  of  modern  times, 
who  ignores  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
world,  and  can  see  nothing  grand,  or 
noble,  or  heroic,  or  divine  in  the 
dealings  of  Man  with  Man,  or  the 
workings  of  Man  upon  Matter,  but 
only  the  progress  of  civilisation.  It 
is  true  that  Thucydides  may  have 
been  the  unconscious  originator  of  the 
movement  which  sent  history  rolling 
with  increasing  velocity  and  angle  of 
fall  down  the  steep  of  scepticism  into 
the  abyss  of  unbelief,  as  it  is  pro- 
bably true  that  Luther  inaugurated 


a  mode  of  thinking  on  religious 
matters  which  has  led,  in  later  times, 
to  the  most  astounding  aberrations 
from  primeval  simplicity  of  faith ; 
but  we  should  be  well  content  to 
assign  to  Thucydides  the  same  rela- 
tion with  regard  to  history  that  we 
assign  to  Luther  with  regard  to 
faith;  and  while  we  consider  that 
both  of  these  great  men  had  his  mis- 
sion to  fulfil  in  asserting  the  legiti- 
mate employment  of  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  indicating  its  due  bounds 
by  his  silence  on  subjects  which  he 
dared  not  touch  upon  in  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  mental  superiority,  we 
must  maintain  to  the  last,  that  as 
wide  an  interval  separates  Thucy- 
dides from  the  model  philosophic 
•historian  of  the  present  day,  as  that 
which  lies  between  the  sober  reason- 
ings of  a  real  reformer  and  the  frantic 
and  fallacious  sophistry  of  a  destruc- 
tive,— in  a  word,  between  a  Luther 
and  a  Voltaire. 

If  Thucydides  was  sceptical  of 
human  goodness  in  the  masses,  con- 
temporary as  he  was  of  Euripides 
and  the  Sophists,  he  never  for  a 
moment  ceased  to  believe  in  indivi- 
dual heroism  ;  and  his  personal  por- 
traits of  Brasidas,  and  Demosthenes 
the  General,  will  attest,  as  long  as 
language  lasts,  even  in  their  sober 
colourings,  his  heart-felt  admiration 
for  the  true,  stamp  of  patriot.  If  he 
mistrusted  the  Athenian  democracy 
when  its  reins  were  held  by  the 
reckless  hands  of  Cleon,-he  could 
sympathise  to  the  full  with  its  glori- 
ous developments  as  long  as  it 
obeyed,  even  in  its  disobedience,  the 
guidance  of  the  king-like  Pericles, 
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and   though   remaining  in  name  a 
democracy,  was  concentrated  into  a 
dictatorship  of  the  leading  man  of 
the  State.    Thucydides  was  not  the 
man  to   believe  that  great  spirits 
rose,  as  it  were,  by  some  specific  levity 
out  of  the  waves  of  circumstances, 
but  rather  that  they  were  heaven- 
sent to  battle  with  them,  and  guide 
the  bark  of  human  destinies  through 
them.    He  did  not  as  yet  even  sur- 
mise  that  eminent  men  were  the 
mere    unfathered   offspring  of   the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  but  he 
thought  rather  that  they  descended 
from  somewhere,  possibly  from  hea- 
ven, in  order,  by  divine  appointment, 
to  leave  their  impress  on  their  times, 
commissioned  to  originate,  direct,  and 
convey  to  their  completion  the  great 
revolutions  in  human  affairs.    "As  a 
proof  of  this,  we  may  adduce  his 
manifest  sympathy  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Nicias,  in  which,  while  com- 
miserating the  vacillation  and  phy- 
sical rather  than  moral  weakness,  he 
cannot  withhold  his  tribute  of  ad- 
miration from  the  childlike  simplicity 
and  God-fearing  honesty  of  the  man  ; 
in  fact,  he  constitutes  himself  his 
advocate  at  the  bar  of  posterity.    We 
never,  in  sober  seriousness,  intended 
to  call  Thucydides  cold — he  is  only- 
undemonstrative ;  and  when  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  some  philosophic 
historians  of  our  day,  he  appears  to 
have  much  more  in  common  with 
the  Father  of  History  than  with  them. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  obviate 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  any  mis- 
conception that  might  arise  from  the 
position  we  assigned  to  Thucydides 
as  compared  with  Herodotus,  we  are 
glad  that  Mr  Bawlinson,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book,  has  furnished 
us  with  an  excuse  for  returning  to 
Herodotus  himself. 

The  possibility  of  the  publication 
at  the  present  time  of  three  or  four 
elaborate  and  abundantly  illustrated 
thick  octa'vo  volumes,  embodying  a 
complete  translation  of  the  great 
work  of  the  Father  of  History,  with 
dissertations  and  appendices  in  which 
the  discoveries  of  modern  times  have 
been  largely  utilised,  is  of  itself,  with- 
out considering  the  merits  of  the 
work,  a  sufficient  evidence  of  an  im- 
portant, and  to  us  very  grateful  fact, 
that  amidst  all  the  triumphs  of 


natural  science,  and  in  spite  of  the 
progress  of  physical  discovery,  the 
classic  ancients  still  continue  to  oc- 
cupy very  high    ground   in  public 
estimation  :  nay  more,  we  may  con- 
jecture something  yet  more  cheering, 
even  that,  as  science  advances,  a  new 
light  is  beaming  from  it  upon  litera- 
ture; that  they  will  ultimately  be 
found,  not  as  they  were  imagined, 
in  the  young  self-conceit  of  the  last 
generation,  antagonistic,  and  one  de- 
structive of  the  other,  but  mutual- 
ly illustrative  and  corroborative,  so 
that  literature,  instead  of  falling  into 
decrepitude  by  the  side  of  science, 
may  hope,  by  new  strength  derived 
from  her,  to  keep  pace  with  her  ad- 
vances as  far  as  it  may  be  her  destiny 
to  go.    It  is  certainly  very  remark- 
able   that  the    same  period  which 
witnessed  the  passage  of  the  first 
telegraphic   message   between  Eng- 
land and  America  and  the  launch  cf 
the  "Leviathan,"  should  have  been 
ready    to    welcome    two    elaborate 
works,  written  entirely  with  the  ob- 
ject of  illustrating  and  glorifying  two 
of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  in- 
tellectual world,  Homer  and  Hero- 
dotus— one    the    production    of   an 
actively-employed  university  teacher, 
the  other  still  more  marvellous  as  the 
offspring  of  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
busiest  of  English  statesmen  in  this 
busy  and  highly  practical  time.    The 
appearance    of    either    Gladstone's 
Homer   or    Rawlinson's    Herodotus 
singly  would  be  remarkable  now ; 
taken  together,  they  furnish  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  deep  reverence 
for  ancient  lore  still  existing,  and 
even  on  the  increase,  in  the  higher 
class  of  English  minds ;  and  go  far  to 
allay  any  fears  that  the  timid  might 
have  entertained  for  the  future  fate 
of  such  studies  in  this  country.    It  is 
true  that  the  lovers  of  literature  and 
the  lovers  of  science  still  form,  as  of 
old,  two  independent  and  apparently 
antagonistic  classes,  and  most  edu- 
cated men  love  to  range  themselves 
under  the  one  or  the  other  banner  ; 
but    the    present    simultaneity    of 
scientific  and  literary  activity  is  un- 
deniable.    Nay  more,  it  appears  as  if 
a  bridge  were  in  process  of  formation, 
by  which  the  great    gulf   hitherto 
fixed  between  the  two  classes  would 
cease  to  exist  for  them  respectively, 
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by  which  they  might  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  pass  from  one 
side  to  the  other  at  will.  Literature 
is  becoming  scientific,  and  science 
literary  in  that  branch  of  ethnology 
called  Comparative  Philology.  The 
investigation  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
which  anciently  appeared  a  science 
so  futile  as  to  excite  the  scorn  and 
ridicule  of  the  really  scientific,  and 
occasioned  Voltaire's  remark  that 
philology  was  a  science  where  con- 
sonants go  for  very  little  and  vowete 
for  nothing  at  all,  in  consequence  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  area  when 
the  data  for  induction  are  presented, 
is  assuming  an  aspect  of  exactness 
by  which  the  science  of  language 
may  one  day  be  able  to  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  chemistry  or  geology, 
capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and 
with  that  extension  growing  every 
day  more  complete  and  incontro- 
vertible verification.  The  great  dis- 
covery made  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  in  consequence  principally  of 
increased  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  of  India  and  Persia,  that 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  their  numerous 
Romanic  offspring,  and  the  Celtic, 
Teutonic,  and  Sclavonic  languages, 
are  to  be  considered  not  as  indepen- 
dent, and  necessarily  more  ancient 
than  the  others,  but  as  diverging 
branches  of  one  great  primeval  Arian 
stock,  is  fast  producing  its  fruits  in 
the  obliteration  of  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions between  living  and  dead 
languages,  and  in  assimilating  the 
thoughts  of  all  ages  by  throwing  in- 
creased light  on  the  meanings  of  the 
ancient  writers.  This  discovery,  due, 
we  believe,  originally  to  the  labours 
of  the  students  of  Germany,  has 
recently  been  enthusiastically  carried 
out,  and  its  results  naturalised  among 
us,  by  the  labours  of  such  men  as 
Dr  Donaldson  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr 
Max  Miiller,  now  of  Oxford.  Of  the 
fruits  of  their  labours,  intelligent 
men,,  of  tastes  more  purely  literary, 
such  as  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Rawlin- 
son,  are  only  too  happy  to  avail  them- 
selves ;  with  what  success  we  may 
easily  judge  from  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  the  work  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  review.  But  not  only 
have  they  derived  valuable  assistance 
from  the  comparative  philologist,  but 
they  possess  another  great  ally  in 
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one  of  the  noblest  classes  of  men 
which  our  age  produces — the  class  of 
scientific  travellers,  who  are,  in  fact, 
the  real  heroes  of  the  century.  Mr 
Rawlinson  is  especially  happy  in  his 
having  been  able  to  avail  himself  of 
the  researches  of  his  brother  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  whose  indefatigable  per- 
severance and  signal  success  in  de- 
ciphering the  cuneiform  records  of 
the  East  have  gained  him  a  world- 
wide reputation.  He  has  also  found 
a  most  able  coadjutor  in  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson.  To  these  eminent  men 
he  acknowledges  his  obligations  in 
the  Preface  : — 


"  The  share  which  these  writers  have 
taken  in  the  work  is  very  insufficiently 
represented  by  the  attachment  of  their 
initials  to  the  notes  and  essays  actually 
contributed  by  them.  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson especially  has  exercised  a  general 
supervision  over  tbe  Oriental  portion  of 
the  comment  ;  and  although  he  is  of 
course  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible 
for  any  statements  but  those  to  which 
his  initials  are  affixed,  he  has,  in  fact, 
lent  his  aid  throughout  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  geography,  ethnography,  and 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations.  It  was 
the  promise  of  this  assistance  which 
alone  emboldened  the  editor  to  under- 
take a  work  of  such  pretension  as  the 
full  illustration  from  the  best  sources, 
ancient  and  modern,  of  so  discursive  a 
writer  as  Herodotus.  It  will  be,  he 
feels,  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
free  bestowal  of  the  assistance  which 
will  lend  to  the  work  itself  its  principal 
and  most  permanent  interest." 

But  to  the  existence  of  what  con- 
ditions, we  may  ask  ourselves,  is  it 
mainly  due  that  the  publication  of 
so  careful  and  elaborate  a  work  in 
illustration  of  an  author  so  old  and 
well-known  as  Herodotus  is  possible 
in  these  days,  and  not  only  possible, 
but  undertaken  with  every  prospect 
of  popular  success '[  They  may,  we 
think,  be  looked  for  in  a  changed 
state  of  the  public  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  the  ancient 
classics.  A  short  time  ago  there  was 
a  danger  that  these  venerable  in- 
structors of  our  youth  would  fall 
into  disrepute  and  ultimate  neglect, 
through  the  increased  zeal  with 
which  the  more  practical  and  more 
immediately  remunerative  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  were  pursued. 
This  danger  was  at  its  height  in  the 
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palmy  days  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity and  Penny  Magazine,  when 
the  spring -tide  of  democracy  had 
gained  its  highest  level,  and  thoss 
who  loved  the  Old  and  the  Past 
expected  every  moment  to  see  the 
last  landmarks  of  the  State  disap- 
pear in  the  advancing  flood.  For- 
tunately for  us  all,  there  was  a  reflux 
at  that  point ;  the  tide  has  ebbed  and 
flowed  since  then  more  than  once, 
but  never  since  attained  such  por- 
tentous volume ;  and  since  the  affairs 
of  1848,  public  opinion  on  political 
matters  has  remained,  on  the  whole, 
tolerably  quiescent.  If  the  movement 
goes  on  still,  as  some  think,  it  has 
lost  its  devastating  character.  The 
old  classics  can  never  again  be  ex- 
pected by  their  votaries  to  engross 
to  themselves  nearly  the  whole  edu- 
cational curriculum,  but  they  have 
been  of  late  years  slowly  and  surely 
regaining  their  place  of  honour,  to 
the  few  who  pursue  special  studies, 
as  furnishing  the  grandest  and  safest 
foundation  of  manly  thought ;  to  the 
many  who  are  not  profound  students, 
the  best  substratum  of  mental  culti- 
vation for  the  practical  life.  Well 
has  it  been  observed  by  Mr  Paley,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Pro- 
pertius, — 

"  Should  the  classical  languages  even- 
tually become  unpopular,  or  neglected 
and  disregarded  as  not  being  worth  the 
long  years  of  labour  they  require,  a  great 
change  must  inevitably  come  over  our 
character  as  a  literary  nation.  It  will 
probably  be  discovered,  when  too  late, 
that  neither  history,  nor  poetry,  nor 
modern  European  languages,  can  be 
prosecuted  with  equal  advantage  or  suc- 
cess. Neither  fine  taste,  nor  ready 
reasoning,  nor  fluency  and  accuracy  of 
style,  will  be  attained  with  the  same 
certainty  in  any  other  way.  Eloquence 
will  be  less  frequent,  manners  and  so- 
cial habits  less  polished,  conversational 
powers  less  brilliant,  a  comprehension 
of  grammatical  principles  (and  how 
many  consequences  does  this  involve  1) 
less  acute.  Nor  is  it  probable  that,  as  a 
general  discipline  of  the  intellect,  any 
more  efficient  substitute  for  the  classical 
languages  will  be  found." 

Assuming,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
danger  of  the  classics  falling  into 
abeyance  or  desuetude  has  lately  been 
diminished,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
refer  this  favourable  change,  in  the 


first  place,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, to  the  new  aspect  which  com- 
parative philology  has  assumed  as 
one  of  the  exacter  sciences,  both  of 
the  languages,  pre-eminently  called 
classical,  having  peculiar  and  tran- 
scendant  merits  as  vehicles  of  hu- 
man thought ;  in  the  second  place,  to 
a  growing  sense  of  their  importance, 
as  the  groundwork  of  that  political 
education  of  the  free  citizen-subject 
which  has  made  our  far-famed  con- 
stitution the  glory  of  friends  and  the 
envy  of  enemies,  from  the  numerous 
and  influential  classes  which  it  rears, 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  preserve 
it  in  its  integrity,  and  diverging  into 
parties  only  according  to  the  views 
they  take  as  to  the  best  method  of 
that  preservation.  It  is  undeniable 
that  in  these  curious  times  a  few 
eccentric  scholars,  embittered  per- 
haps by  personal  chagrins,  or  from 
a  morbid  craving  for  distinction, 
have  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
avowed  champions  of  despotism  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  a  single  example  can 
be  found  of  a  man,  in  his  sound 
senses,  who  is  a  practical  ultra-demo- 
crat and  a  real  classical  scholar  at 
the  same  time.  Mr  Grote  may  be 
quoted  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 
But  his  democratic  complexion  is  of 
the  closet,  not  of  the  platform.  Al- 
though an  Athenian  democrat,  he  is 
not  a  British  demagogue;  and  we  much 
question  whether  he  would  work  as 
hard  for  the  posthumous  fame  of  Mr 
Bright,  if  he  happened  to  survive  him, 
as  he  has  done  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Cleon.  Why  is  this,  but  that  in 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity  we  find 
a  picture  of  a  civilisation  in  many 
respects  more  like  our  own  than  that 
of  any  intermediate  age  1  We  find 
the  same  problems  discussed,  and 
worked  out  in  practice ;  we  see  the 
same  hopes  formed  by  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, and  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  same  selfishness;  we  see  that 
though  a  state  of  political  freedom  is 
that  most  favourable  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  every  kind  of  national  and 
individual  energy,  it  has  a  danger 
peculiarly  its  own,  resulting  from  the 
very  delicacy  of  the  balance  in  which 
it  consists  — the  danger  of  liberty 
passing  into  license,  license  to  an- 
archy, and  anarchy  throwing  itself 
finally  into  the  arms  of  despotism. 
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It  is  impossible  for  any  northern 
man,  imbued  at  birth  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  freedom  from  remotest 
antiquity,  not  to  feel  his  content- 
ment with  his  position  immensely 
strengthened  by  acquaintance  with 
the  glorious  authors  of  the  palmy 
days  of  Athens  and  the  rest  of 
Greece,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
to  be  warned  as  to  the  precarious 
nature  of  it,  by  the  observation  of 
events  so  like  those  which  take 
place,  or  are  liable  to  take  place,  in 
our  own  day. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  Greek 
classics  are  far  more  powerful  in  the 
effect  on  the  mind  than  the  Roman. 
Rome  was  never  free  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  republics  of  Greece 
were,  or  if  she  was  at  any  time,  it 
was  when  she  was  still  too  barbarous 
to  produce  a  world -wide  literature. 
Her  golden  age,  as  we  see  it,  is  an 
age  of  golden  fetters.  Its  name, 
Augustan,  denotes  that  its  literature 
was  modified  by  the  shadow  of  im- 
perialism. This  may  have  been  an 
advantage  to  us  moderns,  for  in  the 
vigour  of  original  thought  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  the  Roman  mind 
to  surpass  the  Greek,  while  it  has 
left  behind  perennial  models  of  com- 
position moulded  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  displaying  the  mi- 
nutest finish.  We  would  not  say 
that  an  age  of  repression  is  without 
its  uses  as  regards  literature.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  na- 
ture is  the  wild  vine  ramping  over 
the  rocks  of  Southern  Italy,  and  one 
scarcely  less  so  is  the  same  plant  in 
a  state  of  careless  cultivation,  trail- 
ing over  the  trellises  of  Tuscany,  or 
married  to  the  elms  and  willows  of 
Lombardy;  but  when  we  want  to 
produce  good  wine  for  the  foreign 
market,  we  must  cut  it  down  to  the 
stature  of  a  bean-stalk,  and  keep  it 
constantly  pruned  of  all  its  wilful- 
ness  of  growth.  A  system  of  political 
repression,  as  pursued  in  Germany, 
has  endued  German  speculation  on 
recondite  subjects  with  wonderful 
fertility.  The  same  thing  seems  now 
likely  to  take  place,  if  the  present 
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jects  which  it  would  have  neglected 
had  it  been  left  to  its  natural  bent 
and  direction.  Valuable,  in  the  edu- 
cational sense  we  have  indicated,  as 
are  all  the  writers  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  whose  works  have  reached 
us,  none  has  left  behind  him  a  trea- 
sure so  copious,  so  precious,  so  in- 
structive, and  at  the  same  time  so 
entertaining,  as  Herodotus.  He  is 
the  Homer  of  prose.  He  could  not 
be  Homer's  contemporary,  as  prose 
is  later  than  poetry  in  its  birth  ;  but 
he  represents  the  most  poetical  age 
in  Greece  in  which  prose  was  possi- 
ble. While  the  age  of  Homer  is  the 
age  of  antique  chivalry,  and  repre- 
sents that  of  Chaucer  in  England, 
the  age  of  Herodotus  represents  the 
Elizabethan  with  us.  At  that  age, 
if  we  must  fix  on  one  in  particular, 
the  national  spirit,  properly  so  called, 
was  at  its  highest,  and  the  flame  of 
patriotism  at  its  hottest  and  bright- 
est, alike  in  Greece  and  in  England. 
The  monster  expeditions  of  Xerxes  and 
that  of  the  Spanish  Armada  resembled 
each  other  both  as  to  magnitude  of 
preparation  and  as  to  their  threat- 
ened effects  upon  civilisation.  The 
success  of  either  invasion  might  have 
thrown  the  world  back  for  centuries, 
perhaps  for  ever,  for  in  either  case 
the  threatened  country  was  the  chief 
if  not  the  sole  guardian  of  the  Vestal 
fire  of  freedom.  Had  Athens  not 
made  so  glorious  a  stand,  first  at 
Marathon,  afterwards  at  Salamis, 
putting  to  the  blush  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  in  spite  of  the  episode  of  Ther- 
mopylae, the  courage  and  patriotism 
of  the  more  pretentious  Lacedsemon, 
European  Greece,  with  all  her  intel- 
lectual splendours,  would  have  been 
virtually  extinguished— reduced,  like 
her  colonies  on  the  seaboard  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  dependencies  of  Persia, 
every  attribute  of  nationality  but 
name  and  language  utterly  quenched. 
She  would  have  been  of  no  more  ac- 
count to  us  now  than  Turkish  Greece 
at  our  day  will  be  to  future  genera- 
tions. Nay,  for  all  we  know,  we  our- 
selves might  have  remained  painted 
savages  to  this  very  day,  ignorantly 
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literature  will  be  tamed  and  shorn  of 
its  strength,  but  become  perfect  as 
regards  the  forms  of  composition, 
and  concern  itself  minutely  with  sub- 


nician  adventurers.  For  no  nation 
since  the  world  began  has  shown  the 
same  miraculous  originality  of  inven- 
tion as  the  ancient  Greeks.  Greek 
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civilisation  alone  rendered  Roman 
civilisation  possible;  and  Roman 
culture,  spreading  like  oil  upon  the 
waves  of  barbarism  which  flowed  in 
upon  the  Empire  from  the  north, 
produced  the  condition  under  which 
our  present  state  of  religious,  moral, 
and  intellectual  knowledge  sprang 
up.  All  believers  in  sacred  lore 
easily  recognise  the  mission  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  how  essential  it  was 
to  the  welfare  of  future  ages  that 
a  nation,  however  wrong-headed 
and  stiff-necked,  should  be  divinely 
protected  in  its  integrity,  in  order 
to  hand  down  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  but  all  are 
not  able  to  recognise  that  of  the 
Greeks  as  so  obviously  divine,  and 
to  see  how  essential  the  protec- 
tion of  Greek  civilisation  and  inde- 
pendence was  to  prepare  a  soil  for 
the  reception  of  Christianity.  Much 
more  appropriate,  indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  question  calmly,  is  Crom- 
well's epithet  of  a  "  crowning  mercy  " 
to  the  battle  of  Salamis  than  to  Wor- 
cester fight.  The  sense  in  which  the 
words  were  used  of  the  latter  incon- 
siderable action  were  narrow  and 
sectarian,  but  in  the  former  case  it 
would  be  most  emphatically  catholic. 
Nothing  can  be  more  appalling  to  the 
reader,  who  does  not  know  what  is 
to  come,  than  the  terror  of  the  Greeks 
generally,  and  even  the  Athenians, 
in  the  face  of  the  flood  of  Persian 
arms,  one  little  State  succumbing 
after  another,  universal  demoralisa- 
tion, divided  councils  in  the  crisis  of 
action,  the  Athenians  themselves 
losing  heart,  Athens  abandoned  and 
burnt,  and  existing  only  on  board 
her  navy  and  in  the  little  island  of 
Salamis— the  destinies  of  all  future 
ages  embarked  on  that  narrow  sea, 
packed  in  that  little  fleet— the  only 
light  of  civilisation  trembling  and 
flickering,  as  it  were,  to  sudden  ex- 
tinction— all  that  was  worth  caring 
for  in  the  ancient  world  depending 
on  the  success  of  a  stratagem  of 
Themistocles !  And  what  a  hair- 
breadth escape  the  world  had  in  that 
hour!  Greece  was  brought  to  bay 
and  compelled  to  fight  it  out  only 
because  flight  was  possible  no  longer. 
The  whole  narrative  has  the  effect 
on  the  reader  who  throws  himself 
into  its  spirit,  that  an  unexpected 


eclipse  of  the  sun  must  have  on  some 
ignorant  nation ;  slowly  and  surely 
the  disc  is  darkened,  and  the  gloom 
and  perplexity  increase  till  the  mo- 
ment of  complete  obscuration:  at  that 
point  of  time  when  all  seems  lost, 
a  band  of  light  appears  on  the  other 
side,  which  gradually  broadens  and 
brightens  into  perfect  day,  and  with 
the  restoration  of  light  a  great  weight 
is  raised  from  the  universal  heart. 
Very  similar  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  struggle  of  which  Salamis  was 
the  turning-point,  and  those  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
grand  exceptions  to  the  parallel  be- 
ing the  courage  with  which  the  little 
monarchy  of  the  North  was  ready  to 
dare  everything  in  the  face  of  hope, 
the  national  unanimity  and  patriot- 
ism, as  contrasted  with  the  temporis- 
ing pusillanimity,  tergiversation,  and 
self-seeking  of  the  Greek  republics, 
Athens  herself,  perhaps,  furnishing 
the  only  honourable  exception  to  the 
gravest  part  of  those  charges.  To  all 
appearance  the  success  of  the  Span- 
iard involved  the  utter  destruction 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
world,  as  completely  as  the  success 
of  the  Persian  involved  the  annihila- 
tion of  ancient  civilisation.  If  the 
political  existence  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  present  day  were  overwhelmed 
by  a  despotic  crusade,  liberty  would 
still  live  in  the  British  race  beyond 
the  seas,  and  America  and  Australasia 
might  one  day  come,  in  the  power  of 
their  joint  armaments,  to  rescue  the 
mother  country  from  her  degradation. 
The  catastrophe  would  be  private,  or 
at  most  European,  not  common  to 
the  world  at  large  and  therefore  ir- 
remediable. But  if  the  Armada  had 
conquered  us,  liberty  would  have 
gone  out  in  the  world.  It  was  not 
our  own  right  arm,  though  strong, 
that  helped  us  in  that  strait,  but  the 
"  wind  of  God." 

"  Gott  der  Allmachtige  blies 
Und  die  Armada  flog  zu  alien  Winden." 

This  historical  parallelism  gives 
especial  interest  to  us  as  Britons  in 
Herodotus's  narrative  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  and  a  personal 
love  for  his  whole  work,  of  which 
that  defeat  was  the  burden  as  plain- 
ly as  the  wrath  of  Achilles  was  the 
burden  of  the  Iliad,  such  as  no  other 
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European  nation  can  possibly  feel. 
Every  incident  of  that  conflict  of 
giants  pulls  at  our  national  heart- 
strings. Through  all  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  where  the  writer  appears 
to  be  simply  episodical  and  discursive, 
but  is  in  reality  making  safe  all  the 
ground  he  passes  over  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  final  denoue- 
ment, like  a  consummate  dramatist  as 
he  is,  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  sus- 
pended, and  his  impatience  worked 
up  to  the  maximum;  at  length  in 
the  concluding  part  he  is  kept  in 
breathless  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
Greece,  from  the  first  wonderful 
stand  at  Marathon,  which  only  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  teeth  of 
Oriental  vindictiveness  meet,  down  to 
the  great  deliverance  at  Platsea,  when, 
and  not  till  when,  we  feel  that  all 
risk  of  danger  from  the  side  of  Persia 
is  warded  off"  from  Greece  and  Eu- 
rope for  ever.  Unmistakably  has 
the  European  proved  his  superiority 
over  the  Asiatic  ;  the  prestige  of  the 
Median  dress  is  gone,  and  to  the  eye 
that  takes  in  the  summary  of  history 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  marvels 
of  the  fights  of  Plassy  and  Assaye, 
Meeanee  and  Sobraon,  and  most  of 
all,  the  last  wonderful  re-establish- 
ment of  our  empire  in  India  under 
every  possible  disadvantage,  appear 
but  as  illustrations  of  the  fact  assert- 
ed in  that  great  last  action  on  Euro- 
pean ground,  fought  between  south- 
ern Asiatic  and  southern  European 
men.  It  is  true  that  these  Europeans 
of  the  south  were  forced  to  succumb 
to  a  power  which  lay  hid  for  cen- 
turies in  Central  Asia,  and  then 
poured  itself,  in  all  the  force  which 
martial  barbarism  and  religious  fana- 
ticism could  give  it,  over  countries 
which  had  never  before  learned  to 
tremble  before  an  Asiatic  conqueror. 
But  when  the  Saracens  and  the 
Ottoman  Turks  encountered  the  full 
strength  of  the  chivalry  of  northern 
Europe,  their  fate  was  no  better  than 
that  of  Persians  encountering  Greeks. 
The  southern  European  was  superior 
to  the  southern  Asiatic,  as  the  north- 
ern European  was  a  better  man  than 
the  northern  Asiatic ;  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Tours  and  Vienna  reasserted 
the  principle  of  superiority  of  race, 
which  appeared  to  be  invalidated  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Moors  in 


Andalusia,  and  the  fall  of  Greek 
Constantinople.  To  assume  that  un- 
der all  circumstances  freemen  fight 
better  than  slaves,  results  from  but 
a  superficial  view  of  the  matter, 
however  true.  The  feeling  of  free- 
dom is  not  produced  artificially  ;  no 
political  provisions  can  engender  it ; 
it  belongs  by  natural  right  to,  and 
is  an  exclusive  attribute  of,  the  domi- 
nant races  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
sure  sign  of  intellectual,  physical,  and 
moral  superiority.  Among  Europeans 
it  exists  even  among  the  most  de- 
graded, as  compared  with  all  other 
races  of  mankind.  Among  Euro- 
peans themselves  it  exists  as  a 
strong  vital  principle  only  in  the 
races  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  it  former- 
ly inspired  the  Hellenes  of  old.  Even 
now,  while  in  Russia  it  is  asleep,  in 
Spain  and  Italy  the  feeling  of  free- 
dom is  but  an  aspiration ;  in  Ger- 
many and  France  it  has  more  or 
less  of  practical  value ;  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  and  Scandinavia,  is  it 
a  principle  of  action  and  a  great  guid- 
ing law  of  life.  But  in  the  Hellenic 
mind,  as  portrayed  by  Herodotus, 
we  find  the  feeling  of  freedom  as 
completely  developed,  and  as  strong- 
ly working  itself  out  in  action, 
as  in  the  most  favoured  of  modern 
European  states.  The  sign  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  current  language 
of  the  day  in  which  the  historian 
lived.  All  the  leading  languages  of 
the  world  have  features  as  distinctly 
marked  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
peoples  using  them.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage is  to  other  tongues  what  gold 
is  to  the  other  metals.  It  possesses 
all  the  plasticity,  flexibility,  weight, 
lustre,  and  imperishable  texture  of 
the  most  precious  of  metals.  It  fits 
itself,  under  the  skilful  hand  of  a 
good  workman,  to  every  crevice  and 
cranny  of  the  mind,  and  can  be  made 
to  inlay  the  most  delicate  fretwork 
of  human  thought.  When  we  want 
words  to  register  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science,  it  is  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Greece,  miscalled  dead,  but 
in  reality  the  most  living  of  all  that 
man  has  ever  spoken  or  written, 
that  we  go  to  seek  for  them,  as  if 
some  Greek  mind  had  anticipated 
every  one  of  those  discoveries  in  its 
dreams;  and  the  same  holds  good 
of  all  mental  philosophy  in  a  great- 
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er  or  less  degree.  Our  modern  his- 
torians have  had  recourse  to  Greek 
as  the  most  convenient  medium 
for  expressing  political  ideas,  and 
Mr  Grote,  in  particular,  has  at- 
tempted to  naturalise  some  words  en- 
tirely Greek,  such  as  "  autonomous  " 
and  "hegemony,"  with  an  instinct 
peculiarly  his  own.  It  is  strange  that 
we  must  go  to  Herodotus  to  look  for 
a  word  which  comprises  in  itself  the 
possible  realisation  of  the  indefinite 
dream  of  "  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity " — a  word  which  indicates  a 
state  of  things  actually  existing  in 
the  few  really  free  states  of  the 
world,  and  nowhere  else.  The  word 
is  iVoixyua,  or  Isonomy.  In  this  word, 
the  principle  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  British  constitution — namely,  the 
equality  of  every  man  in  the  eye  of 
the  law — is  succinctly  enunciated.  It 
discards  the  hallucination  of  equal- 
ity in  social  advantages ;  it  limits  the 
idea  to  equality  within  the  courts  of 
justice,  which  equality  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  exactly  tantamount 
to  the  most  perfect  personal  freedom. 
We  have  said  this  much  of  the  poli- 
tical value  of  the  writings  of  Hero- 
dotus, in  order  to  induce  our  readers 
to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the 
real  boon  that  Mr  Rawlinson  has 
conferred  on  the  world,  in  keeping 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  by  a 
work  involving  long  and  patient 
labour,  and  an  amount  of  commentary 
which,  in  the  present  stage  of  anti- 
quarian discovery,  is  nearly  exhaust- 
ive, the  writings  of  that  remarkable 
man. 

Whether  he  has  acted  with  perfect 
judgment  in  abstaining  from  giving 
the  Greek  text  of  Herodotus  as  the 
basis  of  his  work,  and  substituting 
a  most  excellent  English  translation, 
admits  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 
While  it  is  always  important  to  the 
scholar  to  have  the  original  to  refer 
to,  the  naturalisation  of  the  author 
is  perhaps  best  effected  by  keeping 
it  out  of  the  view  of  the  general 
reader,  and  allowing  of  no  distraction 
from  the  continuous  reading  of  the 
text.  While  the  best  poetry  of  all 
nations  goes  far  to  set  translation  at 
defiance — and  its  real  appreciation 
often  induces  a  cultivated  taste  to 
give  up  the  effort  in  despair — the 
translation  of  prose  authors,  espe- 


cially when  the  acquisition  of  the 
original  requires  severe  study,  may 
be  of  incalculable  literary  value.  We 
are  all  accustomed  to  regard  our  own 
translation  of  the  Bible  as  a  model  of 
chaste  and  vigorous  English  compo- 
sition.   The  idea  of  doing  for  the 
great  canonical  profane  writers,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  what  has  been  done 
so  ably  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is 
at  least  attractive   in   its   novelty. 
Hitherto  the  abuse  of  translations  by 
lazy  schoolboys  and  university  stu- 
dents has  caused  them  to  be  regarded 
by  scholars  with  more  contempt  than 
they  really  seem  to  deserve.    With 
Mr  Rawlinson's  translation  in  his 
hands,  the  non-classical  student  of 
history  will  be  able  to  make  his  re- 
ferences, quoting  chapter  and  verse 
from  the  great  Historic  Father  him- 
self.   And  as  the  book  in  which  it 
is  contained  has  the  advantage  of  ex- 
cellent type  and  an  extremely  pre- 
possessing exterior,  there  is  no  danger 
that  this  translation  will  share  the 
fate  of  many  which  have  cost  much 
trouble  to  the  writers,  in  order  to 
become  in  their  latter   days    mere 
library  lumber.    The  appearance  so 
recently  of  a  very  able  edition  of 
Herodotus  in   the  Bibliotheca  Clas- 
sica  may  have  supplied  Mr  Rawlin- 
son with  an  additional  motive  for 
foregoing  the  temptation  to  print  the 
original,  indicating  that  he  is  satis- 
fied with  Mr  Blakesley's  supervision 
of  the  text,  while  he  wishes  to  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  in 
matters  which  he  considers  still  to 
admit  of  controversy. 

On  a  very  important  matter — the 
amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
actual  narrative  of  Herodotus— while 
both  equally  admit  his  honest  and 
veracious  spirit,  Mr  Rawlinson  and 
Mr  Blakesley  are  at  issue.  Mr  Blakes- 
ley  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  Herodotus  credit  for  the  exten- 
sive and  persevering  travelling  gen- 
erally attributed  to  him.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  the  dangers  to  which 
travellers  in  those  early  times  were 
exposed.  He  enlarges  on  the  chances 
of  meeting  with  pirates  and  banditti, 
and  the  constant  fear  which  the  en- 
terprising explorer  must  have  felt  of 
finding  himself  in  the  slave-market, 
not  as  a  customer,  but  as  an  article 
of  traffic,  presuming  that  even  for 
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regular  merchants  there  were  few 
parts  to  which  they  had  access,  the 
grand  principles  of  free  trade  being 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  developed. 
All  this  doubtless  is  most  true.  Yet 
the  times  of  Herodotus  were  not 
fraught  with  more  dangers  to  tra- 
vellers than  those  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  enumerates  with  sur- 
passing eloquence  the  dangers  here 
imagined  as  obstacles.  His  motive 
and  aim  for  travel  were  higher  than 
those  of  Herodotus  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  preaching  of  a  new  religion 
was  beset  with  dangers  peculiarly  its 
own,  to  which  the  mere  traveller  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  information  could 
never  be  exposed.  The  position  of  one 
was  active  and  aggressive,  of  the 
other  passive  and  expectant.  If  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  great 
missionary  to  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  as  a  means  of  softening  down 
the  hostility  of  his  mission  to  things 
established,  such  a  course  of  con- 
duct would  be  so  natural  to  the 
scientific  traveller  that  he  would 
never  have  any  temptation  to  depart 
from  it.  There  is  so  much  good  in 
human  nature,  that  a  harmless  and 
unarmed  man,  throwing  himself  on 
the  generosity  and  curiosity  of  savage 
tribes,  especially  if  he  does  not  carry 
about  him  sufficient  wealth  to  tempt 
them,  may  pass  in  safety  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  has 
often  done  so.  Of  course  he  runs 
risks,  but  these,  instead  of  being 
likely  to  deter  him,  give  an  addi- 
tional zest  to  his  adventures.  Travel, 
like  all  those  peculiar  pursuits  of  men 
that  amount  to  passions,  is  not  fully 
enjoyed  without  its  spice  of  danger, 
and  some  high-spirited  men  love  it 
for  the  very  reason  that  others  love 
mountain-climbing  or  tiger-hunting. 
And  this  excitement  was  as  strong  in 
the  breast  of  the  ancient  Greek  as  of 
the  modern  Briton  — 
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5'  apercu 
Oure  irap  avSpdffiv,  ou5'  ev  vavffi  KOI\UIS- 


Mr  Rawlinson  is  disposed  to  agree 
with  Dr  Blakesley's  statement  of  the 
fact  as  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  travel  in  those  early  times,  but  he 
thinks  that,  while  they  were  such  as 
to  prevent  travelling  for  pleasure, 
they  were  not  insuperable  to  scien- 


tific  zeal.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
travellers  were  few,  but  Herodotus 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  few. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between 
pleasure  and  business  is  not  very  easy 
to  draw.  Most  men  who  travel  for 
mere  pleasure,  pretend  some  more 
important  object,  and  most  serious 
travellers  unconsciously  betray  in 
their  narratives  the  great  pleasure 
they  take  in  travelling.  We  may 
judge  of  the  care  and  labour  that  Mr 
Rawlinson  has  expended  on  his  work, 
from  a  statement  that  he  makes  in 
his  Preface,  which  is  thoroughly 
borne  out  by  his  abundant  comment- 
aries and  illustrations  : — 

"  Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
work  was  first  promised  to  the  public. 
.  .  .  Parallel,  however,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  which  was  com- 
menced at  once,  a  series  of  fresh  discov- 
eries continued  for  several  years  to  be 
made,  more  especially  on  points  con- 
nected with  the  ethnography  of  the  East, 
and  the  history,  geography,  and  religion 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — the  results  of 
which  it  seemed  desirable  to  incorpo- 
rate, at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  labour. 
Great  portions  of  the  present  volume 
(No.  1 )  had  thus  from  time  to  time  to  be 
rewritten." 

Of  the  life  of  Herodotus  little  is 
known ;  its  dates  are  best  approxi- 
mated to  from  his  History  : — 

"  On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  that  he 
conversed  with  at  least  one  person  who 
had  been  an  eyewitness  of  some  of  the 
great  events  of  the  Persian  war  ;  on  the 
other,  that  he  outlived  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  struggle,  and 
was  acquainted  with  several  circum- 
stances which  happened  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  it.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and 
must  have  written  portions  of  his  History 
at  least  as  late  as  B.C.  430.  His  birth 
would  thus  fall  naturally  into  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  century,  and  he  would 
have  belonged  to  the  generation  which 
came  next  in  succession  to  that  of  the 
conquerors  of  Salamis." 

On  the  authority  of  Suidas,  a  com- 
piler of  the  eleventh  century,  of 
doubtful  weight,  we  learn  that  he 
was  born  of  illustrious  parents  at 
Halicarnasus — that  his  father's  name 
was  Lyxes,  his  mother's  Dryo  or 
Rhceo — that  he  had  a  brother  Theo- 
dorus,  and  a  cousin  or  nephew  Pan- 
yasis,  an  epic  poet.  His  parentage 
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is  confirmed  on  better  authority 
than  those  other  relationships.  He 
had  a  liberal  education  ;  he  was 
especially  well  read  in  the  older 
Greek  poets,  and  his  whole  intellec- 
tual being  was  imbued  with  Homer. 
The  charm  of  the  narrative  of  the 
compulsory  travels  of  Ulysses,  the 
typical  hero-traveller  of  Greece,  may 
have  created  in  his  heart  the  longing 
for  a  similar  distinction,  while  the 
perusal  of  the  Iliad  may  have  in- 
spired him  with  the  desire  to  write 
a  great  prose  epic  on  the  subject  of 
the  still  more  important  struggle  of 
his  own  day.  Mr  Rawlinson  thus 
sums  up  the  limits  of  his  probable 
travels : — 

"  Herodotus  undoubtedly  visited  Ba- 
bylon, Ardericca  near  Lissa,  the  remoter 
parts  of  Egypt,  Scythia,  Colchis,  Thrace, 
Gyrene,  Zante,  Dodona,  and  Magna- 
Grsecia — thus  covering  with  his  travels 
a  space  of  thirty-one  degrees  of  longi- 
tude (about  1700  miles)  from  east  to 
west,  and  of  twenty-four  of  latitude 
(1660  miles)  from  north  to  south." 

His  travels  would  scarcely  have 
qualified  him  for  admission  to  the 
Travellers'  Club  now.  but  the  extent 
of  travel  is  not  fairly  estimated  by 
taking  a  line  as  the  crow  flies,  but 
by  the  number  of  places  visited  in  a 
given  area ;  and  Herodotus's  travel 
involved  minute  observation  and  ex- 
amination of  all  objects  and  subjects 
worthy  of  interest.  Mr  Rawlinson 
seems  satisfied  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  travels  were  accomplished 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  author's 
life,  which  began  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
ended  in  the  quasi- Athenian  colony 
of  Thurium,  in  Magna-Gra3cia. 

"  Suidas  relates  that  he  was  forced  to 
fly  from  Halicarnasus  to  Samos  by  the 
tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  the  grandson  of 
Artemisia,  who  had  put  his  uncle  (or 
cousin)  Panyasis  to  death  ;  that  in  Samos 
he  adopted  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  wrote 
his  History ;  that,  after  a  time,  he  re- 
turned, and  took  the  lead  in  an  insur- 
rection, whereby  Halicarnasus  obtained 
her  freedom,  and  Lygdamis  was  driven 
out ;  that  then,  finding  himself  disliked 
by  the  other  citizens,  he  quitted  his 
country,  and  joined  in  the  Athenian 
colonisation  of  Thurium,  at  which  place 
he  died  and  was  buried." 

The  latter  fact,  with  its  circum- 
stances, appears  to  be  the  only  one 


verified  by  other  writers.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the 
life  of  Herodotus  must  have  been  his 
sojourn  at  Athens,  giving  him  op- 
portunities of  intimacy  with  all  the 
great  and  master-spirits  of  that  age. 
Of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
there  is  no  more  striking  testimony 
than  that  afforded  by  Sophocles, 
some  passages  in  whose  immortal 
dramas  are  close  imitations  of  parts 
of  the  narrative  of  the  historian. 

In  the  CEdipus  Coloneus,  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus  which  describes 
the  singular  reversal  of  the  customs 
of  other  countries,  as  to  male  and 
female  occupations  existing  in  Egypt, 
is  reproduced  in  a  poetical  form ; 
and  in  a  speech  of  the  Antigone,  the 
singular  reason  for  .which  a  Persian 
lady  preferred  the  life  of  her  brother 
to  that  of  either  of  her  children,  is 
adduced  to  justify  the  self-devotion 
of  the  heroine  in  burying  her  brother, 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  the 
King  of  Thebes.  The  extreme  elabo- 
ration of  Herodotus's  work,  after  his 
visit  to  Athens,  is  probably  due  to 
the  intellectual  impulse  he  received 
there  in  contact  with  its  refined  so- 
ciety. That  Herodotus  was  a  thor- 
oughly honest  historian  is  the  general 
impression  which  a  perusal  of  his 
works  will  leave  on  the  mind  of  any 
unprejudiced  reader.  Credulous  he 
may  have  been,  but  credulity  and 
childlike  faith  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  honesty  than  its  con- 
trary. One  proof  of  his  anxiety  to 
be  correct  is  his  mention  of  certain 
scientific  theories,  only  to  reject  those 
which  have  been  since  verified  by 
ascertained  fact :  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Phoenicians  circum- 
navigated Africa,  and  yet  he  has  the 
honesty  to  mention  a  fact  which 
proved  that  they  did  so,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun^  as  seen  by  them  at 
the  change  of  their  course.  He  is, 
moreover,  disinclined  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  Baltic — "  the  sea 
from  which  amber  was  brought" — 
whereas  we  know  that  amber  does 
actually  come  from  the  southern 
shores  of  that  sea.  And  he  is  equally 
sceptical  about  our  own  existence,  so 
to  say — at  least  of  that  of  the  Cani- 
terides,  or  islands  whence  the  Phoeni- 
cians brought  their  tin.  In  giving 
different  theories  for  the  inundation 
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of  the  Nile,  he  rejects  the  true  one, 
on  what  be  honestly  thinks  good 
scientific  grounds— namely,  that  the 
Nile  is  annually  swollen  by  waters 
from  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  In 
fact,  his  very  scientific  inaccuracies, 
in  showing  that  he  honestly  related 
what  he  heard  from  others,  furnish 
great  proofs  of  his  general  credibility. 

"  The  simplicity  (ewfiOeia)  which  Plato 
requires  in  the  philosopher,  is  no  less 
admirable  in  the  writer  of  history  ;  and 
it  is  this  spirit — frank,  childlike,  guile- 
less, playful,  quaint — which  lends  to  the 
work  of  Herodotus  a  great  portion  of  its 
attraction,  giving  it  that  air  of  freshness, 
truth,  and  naivete"  which  is  felt  by  all 
readers  to  be  its  especial  merit.  We 
cannot  obtain  those  advantages  without 
their  accompanying  drawback.  Writers 
of  the  tone  of  Herodotus,  such  as  Frois- 
sart,  Philip  de  Comines,  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  and  others  of  our  old  English 
travellers,  are  among  the  most  charming 
within  the  whole  range  of  literature, 
but  their  writings  are  uniformly  tinged 
with  the  same  credulous  vein  which  is 
regarded  as  offensive  in  our  author 

"  Herodotus  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
romantic  school  ;  with  him  the  imagina- 
tion is  in  the  ascendant,  and  not  the 
reason  ;  his  mind  is  poetic,  and  he  is 
especially  disqualified  from  forming 
sound  judgments  concerning  events  re- 
mote from  his  own  day  by  his  full  belief 
in  the  popular  mythology,  which  placed 
gods  and  heroes  upon  the  earth  at  no 
distant  period.  He  does  not  apply  the 
same  canons  of  credibility  to  the  past 
and  present,  or,  like  Thucydides,  view 
human  nature  and  the  general  course 
of  mundane  events  as  always  the  same. 
Thus  his  history  of  early  times  is  little 
more  than  myth  and  fable,  embodying 
often  important  traditions,  but  delivered 
as  he  received  it,  without  any  exercise 
upon  it  of  critical  discrimination.  In  his 
history  of  times  near  his  own  the  case  is 
different ;  he  then  brings  his  judgment 
into  play,  compares  and  sifts  different 
accounts,  exhibits  sense  and  intelligence, 
and  draws  conclusions  for  the  most  part 
just  and  rational.  Still  even  in  this 
portion  of  the  history  we  miss  qualities 
which  go  to  form  an  ideal  of  the  perfect 
historian,  and  with  which  we  are  familiar- 
ised through  Thucydides  and  his  school ; 
we  miss  those  habits  of  accuracy  which 
we  have  learned  to  regard  as  among  the 
primary  qualifications  of  the  historical 
writer  ;  we  come  upon  discrepancies, 
contradictions,  suspicious  repetitions, 
and  the  like  ;  we  find  an  utter  careless- 
ness of  chronology — above  all,  we  miss 
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that  philosophic  insight  into  the  real 
causes  of  political  transactions,  the 
moving  influences  whence  great  events 
proceed,  which  communicates,  accord- 
ing to  modern  notions,  its  soul  to  his- 
tory, making  it  a  living  and  speaking 
monitor  instead  of  a  mere  pictured  image 
of  bygone  times  and  transactions." 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  dis- 
sertation from  which  this  quotation 
is  made,  justice  is  done  to  some 
peculiar  merits  of  Herodotus — his 
grand  epic  unity,  to  which  all  the 
episodes,  however  seemingly  irre- 
levant, conduce ;  his  admirable  por- 
trait-painting, representing,  with  an 
accuracy  which  has  borne  the  test 
of  time  in  the  case  of  races,  the 
exact  personality  both  of  nations 
and  individuals,  hitting  off  to  a 
nicety  the  characteristics  of  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Athenians,  Spartans,  and 
making  Darius,  Cambyses,  Xerxes, 
Miltiades,  Clepmenes  move  on  his 
canvass  as  living  and  real  men,  as 
the  immortal  ideals  of  our  own 
Shakespeare.  Herodotus,  almost  be- 
yond all  other  writers,  ancient  or 
modern,  and  more  in  the  manner  of 
our  great  dramatist  than  any  other, 
can  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice, 
and  weep  with  those  that  weep ;  he 
is,  according  to  the  occasion,  pa- 
thetic, solemn,  humorous,  ludicrous, 
triumphant,  earnest,  ironical.  He  is 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  example 
of  Greek  versatility  that  we  find 
among  the  writers  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Of  this  peculiar  national 
character,  familiar  to  Juvenal  as 
well  as  to  those  who  know  the  mo- 
dern Greeks,  we  are  accustomed  to 
form  an  insufficient  estimate  by  our 
superior  knowledge  of  the  Attic  writ- 
ers. In  the  Athenians  the  Greek 
temperament  was  subdued,  balanced, 
and  exalted  by  the  proud  feeling  of 
imperial  citizenship  which  supplied 
the  place  of  individual  self-respect 
The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Alcmse- 
onidae  at  Athens,  as  told  by  Herodo- 
tus, singularly  illustrates  this  dif- 
ference between  the  general  Greek 
character  and  the  Athenian.  Hip- 
poclides,  who  "  dances  away  his 
marriage,"  though  an  Athenian,  is 
an  old-fashioned  one,  and  not  en- 
dowed with  the  new-born  dignity  of 
his  city,  like  his  more  fortunate  rival, 
and  in  consequence  loses  the  hand 
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and  fortune  of  the  heiress  of  the 
tyrant  of  Sicyon.  This  Hippoclides 
is  Juvenal's  Greek  to  a  hair,  as  well 
as  the  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire 
and  the  Greek  of  the  present  day. 
The  typical  Athenians  and  Spartans 
are  Greeks  and  something  more,  and 
this  addition  of  dignity  to  only  par- 
ticular citizens  of  only  these  particu- 
lar states,  with  but  few  exceptions  in 
others,  is  illustrated  in  numberless 
instances  in  the  histories,  and  even 
by  the  personal  characters  of  the 
historians  themselves,  as  seen  in  their 
works.  Thucydides,  as  compared 
with  Herodotus,  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple. Inferior  to  the  former  in  dig- 
nity and  subtilty  of  thought,  the 
latter  is  far  superior  in  the  power  of 
interesting  and  charming  by  his  in- 
tellectual suppleness,  and  the  mir- 
ror-like vividness  of  his  reproductive 
imagination.  Thucydides,  like  Me- 
gacles  the  son  of  Alcmseon,  who  won 
Agariste  and  her  dowry,  gets  the 
substantial  benefit  in  the  -reverence 
paid  to  him  by  great  thinkers ;  but 
Herodotus,  like  Hippoclides,  pleases 
and  amuses  the  assembled  guests, 
and  if  he  loses  the  solid  advantages 
of  more  deference  to  the  world's 
opinions,  he  is  too  independent  to 
care  about  them — Ou  (ppovrls  'ITTTTO- 

&JBS&JJ. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr  Rawlinson, 
instead  of  taking  the  surgeon's  knife 
and  dissecting  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus after  the  manner  of  certain 
German  critics,  has  preferred  the 
more  generous  plan  of  copiously  il- 
lustrating it  by  the  facts  furnished  to 
his  hand  by  modern  scientific  tra- 
vellers. His  essays  contain  a  fund 
of  various  information  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria, 
Babylon,  <fec.,  and  the  engraver's  art 
has  been  brought  into  frequent  re- 
quisition in  the  way  of  illustration, 
making  matters  intelligible  by  its 
modern  hieroglyphics,  which  in  a  few 
lines  surpasses  the  power  of  words. 
Thereby  the  Assyrian  kings  mention- 
ed in  the  Bible  are  made  to  tell  their 
own  stories,  and  refute  the  sceptical 
irreverence  which  threatened  to  im- 
pugn the  sacred  record,  by  the  de- 
ciphering of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Belshazzar,  and  the  rest,  and 
some  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  come  out 


in  living  relief,  like  characters  of  the 
present  day,  as  fresh  as  the  sculp- 
tures which  record  their  images. 
We  are  ena,bled  even  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  peculiar  civilisation 
and  state  of  the  arts  in  these  ancient 
empires,  subjects  on  which  the  sacred 
book  is  silent,  as  not  concerning  its 
purpose.  For  instance,  the  remains 
of  Assyrian  art : — 

"  Show  us  a  patient,  laborious,  pains- 
taking people,  with  more  appreciation 
of  the  useful  than  the  ornamental,  and 
of  the  actual  than  the  ideal ;  architec- 
ture, the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which 
is  essentially  useful,  forms  their  chief 
glory ;  sculpture,  and  still  more  paint- 
ing, are  subsidiary  to  it.  Again,  it  is  the 
most  useful  edifice — the  palace  or  house 
— whereon  attention  is  concentrated  ; 
the  temple  and  the  tomb,  the  interest 
attaching  to  which  is  ideal  and  spiritual, 
are  secondary,  and  appear  simply  as  ap- 
pendages of  the  palace.  In  the  sculp- 
ture it  is  the  actual,  the  historically 
true,  which  the  artist  strives  to  repre- 
sent. Unless  in  the  case  of  a  few  mythic 
figures  connected  with  the  religion  of 
the  country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  As- 
syrian bas-reliefs  which  is  not  imitated 
from  nature.  The  imitation  is  always 
laborious,  and  often  most  accurate  and 
exact.  The  laws  of  representation,  as 
we  understand  them,  are  sometimes  de- 
parted from,  but  it  is  always  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  ideas  in  accordance 
with  truth.  Thus  the  colossal  bulls  and 
lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that 
they  may  be  seen  from  every  point  of 
view  with  four ;  the  ladders  are  placed 
edgeways  against  the  walls  of  besieged 
towns,  but  it  is  to  show  that  they  are 
ladders,  and  not  mere  poles.  Walls  of 
cities  are  made  disproportionately  small ; 
but  it  is  done,  like  Raphael's  boat,  to 
bring  them  within  the  picture,  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  less  complete  re- 
presentation of  the  actual  fact.  The 
careful  finish,  the  minute  detail,  the  ela- 
boration of  every  hair  in  a  head,  and 
every  stitch  in  the  embroidery  of  a 
dress,  remind  us  of  the  Dutch  school  of 
painting,  and  illustrate  strongly  the 
spirit  of  faithfulness  and  honesty  which 
pervades  the  sculptures,  and  gives  them 
so  great  a  portion  of  their  value.  In 
conception,  in  grace,  in  freedom  and 
correctness  of  outline,  they  fall  undoubt- 
edly far  behind  the  inimitable  produc- 
tions of  the  Greeks ;  but  they  have  a 
grandeur  and  a  dignity,  a  boldness,  a 
strength,  and  an  appearance  of  life, 
which,  considering  the  time  at  which 
they  were  produced,  must  excite  o\ir 
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surprise  and  admiration.  Art,  so  far  as 
we  know,  had  existed  previously  only  in 
the  stiff  and  lifeless  conventionalisms  of 
the  Egyptians.  It  belonged  to  Assyria 
to  confine  the  conventional  to  religion, 
and  to  apply  art  to  the  vivid  representa- 
tion of  the  highest  scenes  of  human 
life." 

Were  we  to  follow  Mr  Kawlinson 
in  all  the  branches  of  his  painstaking 
commentary,  and  give  specimens  of 
his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  civilisation,  art,  religion, 
geography,  philology,  and  ethnology 
of  the  nations  described  by  Hero- 
dotus, rendered  some  of  these  more 
interesting  in  connection  with  Old 
Testament  history,  we  should  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  which  a  review  of 
his  work  would  naturally  occupy  in 
this  Magazine.  We  trust  that  enough 
has  been  said  and  quoted  to  show 
that  his  work  has  been  done,  so  far 
as  it  is  complete,  conscientiously 
and  well,  and  that  the  volume  yet 
to  appear  may  be  expected  to  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  last,  as  it  con- 
tains the  great  denouement  of  the 
History. 

It  is  now  hig;h  time  that,  as  the 
Germans  say,  history  should  have  a 
definite  stand-point.  It  has  already 
passed  through  two  phases  of  exist- 
ence ;  the  first  of  dogmatic  credulity, 
the  second  of  dogmatic  incredulity. 
Equally  removed  from  the  suicidal 
credulousness  of  Froissart,  and  the 
credulous  destructiveness  of  Niebuhr, 
is  the  modest,  quiet,  patient,  analytic 


method  which  must  give  to  future 
histories  their  full  value.  The  un- 
assuming Baconian  manner  of  stating 
ascertained  facts,  and  hesitating  to 
draw  the  inferences  from  them  till 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  which 
has  produced  such  stupendous  results 
in  physical  science  that  they  bear  to 
it  the  same  relation  that  the  coral 
islands  do  to  the  minute  animals  that 
form  them,  is  now  becoming  appli- 
cable to  those  branches  of  human 
knowledge  which  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  lie  beyond  its  reach.  As 
philology,  geology,  ethnology,  be- 
come, in  a  measure,  exact  science, 
we  may  expect  that  history,  with 
which  they  are  so  closely  connected, 
will  take  its  place  beside  them.  Dog- 
matic scepticism  in  religious  matters 
has  lately  received  some  hard  blows, 
but  it  will  take  many  of  them  to  hurl 
down  from  their  "bad  eminence" 
those  unbelieving  Titans,  who,  like 
Enceladus  and  that  ilk,  piled  logical 
Pelions  on  metaphysical  Ossas,  and 
thought  to  take  heaven  by  storm.  The 
same  inculcation  of  modesty  in  hu- 
man investigations,  and  definition  of 
the  limits  of  human  reason,  is  logically 
applicable  to  the  subject  of  history. 
The  marvellous,  as  such,  is  not  to  be 
rejected ;  the  probable,  as  such,  is  not 
to  be  embraced.  The  conclusions  of 
the  historian,  like  the  top  stones  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  ought  to  rest 
on  a  broad  square  basis  of  hard,  homo- 
geneous, and  mutually-supporting  in- 
dividual facts. 
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FALSELY  ACCUSED. 
A   CRIMINAL   TRIAL   IN   NURNBERG,    1790. 


No  one  can  forget  Niirnberg  who 
has  ever,  even  for  a  few  hours,  ram- 
bled through  its  medieval  streets. 
It  remains  a  living  type  of  the 
vanished  past.  Not  a  modern  build- 
ing is  to  be  seen ;  for  even  those 
houses  which  were  erected  yester- 
day have  been  fashioned  after  the 
sixteenth  century  model,  or  earlier. 
Hence,  although  the  situation  of  Saltz- 
burg  and  Prague  gives  them  a  cer- 
tain picturesque  superiority]  over  all 
other  German  cities,  there  is  no  city 
in  Europe  so  interesting,  so  perfect 
an  historical  picture,  as  this  Ntirn- 
berg,  every  house  of  which  has  a  physi- 
ognomy of  its  own,  every  street  of 
which  is  a  panorama.  The  varied 
gables,  the  quaint  windows,  the  high 
roofs,  the  fantastic  galleries,  towers, 
and  doorways,  with  the  endless  effects 
of  colour,  make  the  streets  a  perpe- 
tual delight  to  the  traveller.  Here 
one  feels  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
past.  The  lives  of  our  forefathers  be- 
come intelligible.  One  only  needs  a 
change  of  costume  in  the  busy  crowds 
to  make  the  picture  complete. 

While  no  change  whatever  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  architecture, 
there  has,  happily,  a  profound  change 
come  over  the  spirit  of  criminal  law 
in  Niirnberg;  and  if  the  lover  of 
medieval  institutions  wants  an  illus- 
tration of  those  times  which  will 
make  him  join  with  the  lover  of  pro- 
gress in  blessing  the  results  of  the 
wiser  laws  which  in  our  day  regulate 
society,  imperfect,  and  in  many  re- 
spects still  barbarous,  as  these  are, 
let  him  attend  to  the  narrative  of  the 
following  Trial,  which  occurred  in 
Niirnberg  at  the  very  close  of  the  last 
century.*  Among  criminal  trials  it 
has  an  exceptional  interest,  which  is, 
however,  more  psychological  than 
legal,  and  the  mystery  is  even  yet 
not  cleared  up. 

On  the  30th  June  1790,  at  five  in 
the  morning,  the  merchant  Johann 


Marcus  Sterbenk  was  awakened  by 
his  maidservant,  with  the  unpleasant 
news  that  the  doors  of  the  house, 
and  the  counting-house,  stood  open, 
and  that  from  the  latter  the  iron 
cash-box  had  been  stolen.  As  this 
cash-box  contained  two  thousand 
gulden  in  silver  (about  two  hundred 
pounds  reckoning  by  our  standard, 
but  really  a  much  larger  sum  in  those 
days),  the  agitation  of  Sterbenk  may 
be  conceived.  He  hastened  to  the 
counting-house  with  his  clerks  and 
servants,  found  that  a  pane  of  glass 
had  been  removed  from  the  window, 
which  looked  from  the  counting-house 
on  the  staircase,  and  that  the  door 
was  wide  open.  The  maid  said  that 
she  had  bolted  the  house-door  over- 
night. The  reader  must  remember 
that  in  Continental  houses  the  house- 
door,  or  porte  cochere,  is  the  entrance 
to  all  the  dwellings  contained  in  one 
pile  of  building ;  and,  unlike  our 
English  houses,  merely  admits  to  the 
vestibule.  The  separate  doors  have 
to  be  unlocked  after  entrance  has 
been  effected1  through  the  house-door. 
In  this  case  the  house-door  had  no 
lock  ;  nothing  but  a  bolt,  which  the 
maid  declared  she  had  pushed  into 
its  staple.  She  had  heard  no  sound 
whatever  during  the  night,  such  as 
the  opening  of  this  door  would  occa- 
sion ;  but  on  descending  in  the  morn- 
ing to  take  in  the  milk  when  the 
milkwoman  rang,  she  was  surprised 
to  find  this  milkwoman  inside  the 
house — the  door  having  yielded  to 
her  accidental  pressure.  Alarmed, 
she  looked  to  the  counting-house 
door,  and  found  that  also  open.  She 
looked  in,  and  found  the  iron  cash- 
box  missing. 

It  was  at  once  evident  that  the 
robbery  must  have  been  committed 
by  some  one  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  localities.  This  very  pane 
of  glass  which  had  been  removed  was 
the  same  that,  ten  days  before,  Ster- 


*  For  the  details  we  are  indebted  to  the  Neue  Pitaval,  edited  by  Hitzig  und 
Haring,  vol.  xxi.  p.  349-410.  This  voluminous  work  contains  many  interesting, 
and  many  trivial  cases,  all  recorded  with  true  German  tediousness  and  want  of 
method. 
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benk  had  ordered  to  be  taken  out 
when  one  of  the  clerks  had  lost  the 
key  of  the  counting-house,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  open  the  door  from 
within,  which  could  be  effected  by  a 
man's  thrusting  his  arm  through  this 
opening,  and  thus  reaching  to  the 
lock.  A  messenger,  named  Schon- 
leben,  remarked  that  this  was  very 
suspicious. 

But  whom  to-  suspect  ?  At  pre- 
sent there  was  not  a  clue.  The  whole 
town  rang  with  the  news  ;  and  gos- 
sips on  the  door-steps  and  in  beer- 
shops  freely  vented  their  hypothetical 
suspicions,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
A  shopkeeper  swore  that  on  the  night 
in  question  about  two  o'clock  he  quit- 
ted the  tavern  zum  Eeichsadler,  where 
he  had  been  in  j  ovial  company,  andsaw 
two  suspicious-looking  fellows  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sterbenk  house, 
who  crossed  the  Horse-market ;  a 
barber  also  swore  that  he  saw  two 
men  that  nigh-t  near  the  house,  and 
had  asked  them  the  time  ;  a  maid- 
servant declared  that  she  had  seen  a 
young  man  the  day  before  standing 
opposite  the  house,  considering  it 
attentively.  But  as  these  witnesses 
could  neither  identify  the  persons 
they  had  seen,  nor  give  any  other 
clue,  their  attestations  shed  little 
light  over  the  question.. 

Suddenly  suspicion  settled  on 
Schonleben,  the  messenger,  who  had 
found  the  history  of  the  pane  of  glass 
so  suspicious.  It  grew  and  grew, 
till  it  became  very  like  conviction. 
He  happened  to  say  to  one  of  the 
shopboys  that  "  if  he  could  only  be 
certain  the  cash-box  had  been  car- 
ried across  the  Fish-market,  as  report 
said,  he  would  easily  trace  out  the 
rest."  This  remark,  surely  not  very 
compromising,  seems  to  have  excited 
attention.  It  was  remembered  that 
his  life  had  not  been  blameless  ;  and 
the  busy  imaginations  of  men  in- 
stantly built  up  a  thousand  probabili- 
ties to  convict  him.  The  very  day 
after  the  robbery  >  his  brother,  a  pea- 
sant living  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
had  called  upon  him  at  the  Sterbenk 
house,  had  spoken  with  him  in  an 
undertone,  and  then  had  quitted  the 
town  with  his  dung-cart — "  of  course 
carrying  away  the  cash-box  in  this 
cart,"  as  quick  imaginations  readily 
divined.  It  was  further  remembered 
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that  some  days  before  the  robbery, 
Schonleben  had  twice  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  counting-house  an 
hour  later  than  usual,  for  which  he 
could  only  give  very  unsatisfactory 
excuses ;  and  the  day  after  the  rob- 
bery he  had  affected  a  forced  jocula- 
rity, &c.  &c.  On  such  indications 
was  this  man  arrested. 

It  was  clear  that  Schonleben  could 
not  alone  have  accomplished  the 
crime.  His  accomplice  was  soon 
fixed  on.  It  was  Beutner,  a  poor 
spangle  -  maker.  The  indications 
against  him  were  these  :  he  was 
poor ;  he  had  assisted  Schonleben  to 
carry  a  load  of  wood  into  the  Ster- 
benk house,  and  in  doing  so  passed 
up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  counting- 
house  ;  arrived  at  the  top  stair,  he 
was  said  to  have  paused  there  some 
minutes,  looking  intently  into  the 
counting-house,  fascinated  by  the 
sound  of  the  money  he  heard  chink- 
ing there.  This  was  asserted  by 
more  than  one  witness,  although  re- 
solutely denied  by  him.  It  could 
only  be  from  a  desire  to  make  him- 
self familiar  with  the  locality  previ- 
ous to  his  criminal  attempt.  He 
also  was  arrested. 

The  idea  of  arresting,  imprisoning, 
and  examining  two  men  on  sucn 
evidence  as  this  will  astound  the 
reader ;  but  he  will  be  still  more 
astounded  on  learning  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  innocent  was 
never  entertained.  They  were  as- 
sumed to  be  criminals ;  and  all  that 
remained  was  to  extort,  or  entrap,  a 
confession  of  their  guilt. 

While  the  cumbrous  procedure  of 
those  days  was  being  carried  out 
against  these  men,  a  new  clue  seemed 
to  have  been  discovered,  of  far 
greater  importance  than  any  yet 
detected.  A  barber,  named  Kirch- 
meier,  upon  whom  let  the  reader's 
attention  be  fixed,  called  on  Ster- 
benk, and,  tinder  the  seal  of  secresy, 
as  regarded  himself,  declared  that, 
"  unless  he  was  mistaken,"  he  had, 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th  June, 
seen  a  cash-box,  very  closely  resem- 
bling that  which  was  advertised  in 
the  papers  as  the  one  stolen,  in  the 
room  of  the  gilder  Maunert,  who 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  Schon- 
leben. Kirchmeier  called  a  day  or 
two  after  the  30th  on  Maunert,  and 
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the  cash-box  was  no  longer  visible. 
This  Kirch meier  was  a  citizen  of 
Niirnberg,  the  father  of  a  large  fa- 
mily, well-to-do  in  the  world,  bear- 
ing the  character  of  an  upright,  reli- 
gious man.  His  testimony  was  con- 
sidered unimpeachable ;  a  fatal  cre- 
dulity was  the  result.  On  the  un- 
supported testimony  of  this  man, 
human  beings  were  not  only  impri- 
soned, but  tortured  and  destroyed. 

Maunert,  the  accused,  was  mar- 
ried, the  father  of  two  sons  aged  ten 
and  fifteen,  very  poor,  but  hitherto 
of  blameless  reputation.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  examined.  He  denied 
that  he  had  ever  had  any  such  cash- 
box,  painted  or  gilded,  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  knew  Schonleber,  knew 
that  he  was  Sterbenk's  messenger, 
but  knew  nothing  of  his  private 
affairs.  Maunert's  wife  and  sons 
also  denied  that  any  such  box  had 
been  in  their  house.  Kirchmeier, 
confronted  with  the  accused  family, 
declared  that,  on  the  30th  June,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  as  he  entered 
Maunert's  room,  to  shave  him,  he 
saw  under  the  table,  near  the  oven, 
an  iron  box  with  green  stripes,  the 
top  painted  with  flowers,  the  lock 
ornamented  with  four  painted  oak- 
leaves,  which  he  now  perfectly  well 
remembered,  and  could  describe.  He 
never  saw  that  box  afterwards. 

Kirchmeier  was  so  honoured  a  citi- 
zen, and  his  statement  was  so  ex- 
plicit, and  so  firmly  insisted  on  by 
him,  that  inasmuch  as  he  seemed 
free  from  all  possible  motive  in  the 
matter,  not  bearing  any  malice  to- 
wards the  Maunerts,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, testifying  to  their  being,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  honest,  truthful  people, 
the  idea  of  doubting  his  declaration 
never  entered  the  heads  of  the  Niirn- 
bergers,  assuredly  not  of  the  execu- 
tive, which  at  once  east  Maunert  into 
a  dark  solitary  cell,  and  his  wife  into 
a  cell  with  condemned  women. 

Maunert's  lodgings  were  searched. 
Neither  cash-box,  nor  trace  of  any 
burglarious  instrument,  could  be 
found,  but — and  this  was  thought 
important — in  a  lumber-room  one  of 
the  planks  showed  traces  of  having 
been  lately  raised,  and  with  inexpe- 
rienced hands  restored  to  its  place. 
After  this,  nothing  was  needed  but 
the  full  confession  of  the  crime. 
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Schonleben  firmly  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  crime  or  the  crimi- 
nals ;  nor  could  he  name  any  one  on 
whom  his  suspicions  fell,  although 
he  would  say  that  Beutner,  on  the 
occasion  of  helping  him  with  the 
load  of  wood,  did  ask  where  the 
counting-house  was,  and  whether  all 
the  people  in  the  house  slept  above. 
He  knew  nothing  of  Beutner's  hav- 
ing stood  looking  into  the  counting- 
house,  as  had  been  asserted.  He 
denied  everything  that  was  alleged 
against  him,  or  explained  it  away. 
There  is  one  point  in  his  evidence 
which  is  noticeable,  and  was  much 
noticed — namely,  that  he  described 
the  cash-box  in  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  those  employed  by  Kirch- 
meier in  reference  to  the  box  seen  in 
Maunert's  room.  This  gave  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  barber's  testi- 
mony ;  for,  it  was  argued,  how  could 
Kirchmeier,  who  had  never  been  in 
Sterbenk's  house,  and  consequently 
had  never  seen  the  cash-box  there, 
accurately  describe  it,  unless  he  had 
actually  seen  it?  He  described  it 
precisely  as  the  messenger  who  saw 
it  daily ;  and  what  he  described  was, 
he  averred,  under  the  table  in  Mau- 
nert's room.  Now  Maunert  and  his 
wife  distinctly  denied  ever  having 
had  any  cash-box  whatever  in  their 
rooms. 

Beutner,  the  spangle-maker,  on  be- 
ing questioned  respecting  his  dia- 
logue with  Schonleben,  admitted  its 
truth,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor  at 
the  time,  and  knew  not  much  what 
he  had  talked  about.  Of  the  crime, 
or  the  criminals,  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing ;  and  as  proof  that  he  was 
not  concerned  in  the  robbery  either 
as  principal  or  assistant,  he  offered 
to  prove  an  alibi.  Unhappily  for 
him,  this  proof  was  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  the  suspicion  deepened 
against  him.  The  witnesses  he  called 
did  not  admit  that  he  was  with  them 
drinking  till  two  in  the  morning ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  declared  they  had 
accompanied  him  home  at  eleven. 
Now  if  he  reached  home  by  eleven, 
there  was  abundance  of  time  for  him 
to  have  committed  the  robbery. 

The  examination  of  the  Maunerts 
now  occupied  the  court.  It  was 
determined  to  put  in  force  the  rigour 
of  the  law  to  extort  a  confession. 
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Kirchmeier  reiterated,  and  even  add- 
ed to  his  former  statements,  and 
declared  himself  ready,  if  necessary, 
to  affirm  them  on  oath.  In  those 
days  the  criminal  law  did  not  ab- 
solutely require  witnesses  to  be 
sworn;  only  in  extreme  cases  was 
the  oath  administered ;  and  the 
punishment  of  perjury  was  very 
severe.  The  path  was  a  last  step, 
when  the  evidence  was  otherwise 
imperfect.  Now  as  the  two  Maunert 
boys,  on  being  interrogated,  and 
solemnly  warned  to  speak  the  truth, 
persisted  in  unwavering  denial  of 
having  ever  seen  such  a  box ;  and 
suggested  that  what  the  barber  saw 
must  have  been  a  painted  box  filled 
with  plaster  cast  medallions,  which 
indeed  was  under  the  table,  but  not 
behind  or  near  the  door  ;  this  steady 
denial  forced  the  court  to  administer 
the  oath. 

Kirchmeier  again  declared  his 
readiness  to  take  the  oath,  which  he 
could  do  with  a  clear  conscience. 
He  was  solemnly  warned  to  consider 
what  he  said,  to  be  quite  clear  with 
himself  as  to  whether  the  box  seen 
by  him  was  really  such  a  box  as  the 
one  stolen;  the  severe  punishment 
of  perjury  was  rehearsed  to  him ;  and 
the  oath  was  slowly  read  aloud  to 
him.  He  remained  unshaken.  The 
despairing  Mauuerts  on  their  knees 
implored  him  to  have  pity ;  adjured 
him  by  all  that  he  held  sacred  not  to 
ruin  them ;  pointed  to  their  children 
in  hopes  of  moving  him.  Kirchmeier 
was  immovable.  In  calm  and  so- 
lemn tones  he  took  the  oath.  No- 
thing that  was  said  made  him  swerve 
in  his  statement  that  he  had  seen  the 
box.  "  That  which  I  saw,  I  saw  :  the 
green  painted  cash-box  with  green 
wooden  legs,  I  saw  in  the  rooms  of 
the  man  who  is  now  kneeling  im- 
ploringly before  me.  I  cannot  help 
it.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  in  this 
I  am  not  mistaken.  His  blood  be 
on  my  head  ! " 

It  was  done.  The  oath  had  been 
taken.  God  had  heard  it,  and  would 
avenge  it  if  false.  The  excitement 
was  not  confined  to  Niirnberg  and 
Franconia ;  all  Germany  shared  in 
it.  Pamphlets,  pictures,  and  discus- 
sions made  it  the  talk  of  the  day. 
The  court,  after  Kirchmeier's  solemn 
testimony,  saw  in  the  accused  no- 
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thing  but  hardened  and  obstinate 
sinners ;  the  public  shared  this  con- 
viction. So  high  ran  the  feeling 
against  all  the  accused  on  account  of 
their  obstinacy,  that  the  mob  smashed 
Schonleben's  windows,  and  his  young- 
est child  was  killed  in  its  mother's 
arms  by  a  stone. 

Kirchmeier,  the  demon  of  this 
story,  after  his  damnatory  oath, 
communicated  fresh  indications  of 
Maunert's  criminality,  which,  of 
course,  helped  to  confirm  the  preju- 
dice against  the  unhappy  man.  He 
stated  that  some  days  after  he  had 
seen  the  box  in  Maunert's  rooms,  he 
had  called  on  him  and  narrated  how 
he  had  just  seen  Schonleben's  wife 
carried  through  the  crowd  by  the 
police,  accused  of  having  with  her 
husband  stolen  Sterbenk's  cash-box ; 
whereupon  Maunert  said,  "  And  what 
compensation  will  these  poor  people 
get  if  they  are  innocent  1 "  Surely  a 
very  natural  and  humane  question  : 
too  humane  apparently  for  general 
appreciation  then,  since  it  was  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  guilt  by  a  logical 
process  not  unexampled  in  public 
reasonings.  A  week  later,  the  bar- 
ber again  called  on  Maunert,  and 
showed  him  the  newspaper  in  which 
a  reward  was  offered  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  criminals.  Maunert  re- 
marked —  "  How  could  Sterbenk 
imagine  that  the  robber  would  be 
discovered  merely  if  poor  people 
were  observed  to  have  or  spend  more 
money  than  usual?  He,  Maunert, 
happened  to  have  lately  paid  some 
debts,  and  was  in  possession  of  more 
money  than  usual;  but  he  did  not 
suppose  that  suspicion  could  fall  on 
him  on  that  account." 

It  cannot  escape  the  reader  as 
something  peculiarly  removed  from 
modern  jurisprudence,  that  not  only 
should  such  implicit  reliance  have 
been  placed  on  the  barber's  asser- 
tions, unsupported  as  they  were,  but 
that  no  suspicion  seems  to  have  been 
awakened  at  his  remarkable  freedom 
from*  all  inculpation  of  Maunert  till 
after  Schonleben  and  Beutner  had 
been  examined.  He  declares  that 
the  very  day  of  the  robbery  he  saw 
the  cash-box  in  Maunert's  room. 
But  he  said  nothing.  When  Schon- 
leben was  arrested,  he  called  on 
Maunert,  in  continuance  of  friendly 
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relations  with  the  man  whom  he  must 
have  suspected  to  be  the  thief.  A 
week  afterwards  he  calls  again ;  and 
although  all  Niirnberg  is  discussing 
the  question — Who  is  the  thief'? — and 
every  one  is  freely  suggesting  suspi- 
cions, the  barber  is  silent  as  to  Mau- 
nert. Of  this  no  notice  seems  to 
have  been  taken.  Had  the  accused 
employed  an  advocate,  it  would  have 
been  duly  insisted  on. 

A  confession  the  court  would  have ; 
and  as  Maunert  obstinately  refused 
to  confess,  he  was  ordered  to  be 
flogged.  The  flogging  extorted  no- 
thing but  groans  and  denials.  He 
was  flogged  again  ;  but,  as  the  judi- 
cial report  naively  remarks,  "al- 
though he  showed  an  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  stripes,  he  was  not 
to  be  brought  to  confess ;  on  the  con- 
trary, stoutly  maintained  his  inno- 
cence, but  begged  that  a  full  investi- 
gation of  his  whole  life  might  be 
made,  which  would  show  he  had 
always  lived  honestly  and  above  sus- 
picion." Nothing  of  the  kind  was 
undertaken.  In  those  days  —  the 
close  of  the  "  enlightened"  eighteenth 
century — it  did  not  occur  to  men  to 
ask,  What  compensation  will  the  in- 
nocent receive  if  their  innocence  is 
proved  1 

After  this  a  second  search  was 
made  in  Maunert's  dwelling ;  but 
nothing  was  found  which  in  any  way 
bore  on  the  robbery.  Schonleben's 
dwelling  was  also  searched  with 
equally  fruitless  result.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  It  was  clear  these  men 
were  guilty ;  but  their  obstinacy  set 
justice  at  defiance.  How  extort  a 
confession  ?  Appeals  to  their  terrors 
had  been  tried,  and  failed.  Exami- 
nation and  cross-examination  had 
been  tried,  and  failed.  Floggings 
had  been  tried,  and  failed.  There 
remained  only  two  resources  :  first, 
the  Priest,  and  next — the  Rack. 

The  power  of  the  priest  in  extort- 
ing confession,  even  from  the  most 
hardened  criminals,  had  often  suc- 
cessfully been  employed;  accordingly, 
two  celebrated  Niirnberg  theologians 
and  preachers,  Schoner  and  Fuchs, 
were  commissioned  to  try  their  pow- 
ers. The  public  expectation  was 
raised  by  the  news  of  this.  Every 
one  felt  assured  that,  hardened  as 
these  criminals  were,  the  spiritual 
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influence  of  such  men  as  Schoner  and 
Fuchs  would  be  irresistible,  and  jus- 
tice would  at  length  be  satisfied. 

Alas  !  even  this  failed.  The  priests 
reported  that  the  two  sons,  no  less  than 
Maunert  and  his  wife,  repeated  that 
they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
cash-box,  that  Kirchmeier  had  per- 
jured himself,  and  that  God  would 
even  yet  make  their  innocence  mani- 
fest. "  And,"  said  Schoner,  "  when  I 
warned  Maunert's  wife  of  that  judg- 
ment which  awaited  her  in  another 
world,  which  none  could  escape  how- 
ever they  might  escape  the  judgment 
in  this  world ;  when  I  painted  in 
glowing  terms  the  terrors  of  eternal 
damnation,  the  immovable  justice  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  awful  power  of 
his  decrees,  she  interrupted  me  with 
the  exclamation, '  To  Him  I  appeal  1 ' 
When  I  argued  with  her  on  the  sad 
consequences  which  would  ensue  un- 
less she  confessed,  not  only  that  her 
imprisonment  would  continue,  but 
that  even  harder  measures  would  be 
adopted  towards  herself  and  family, 
she  replied  :  '  And  if  they  flog  me 
to  death,  what  is  it  ?  I  want  nothing 
more  from  this  world,  and  care  not 
to  enter  it  again  ! ' " 

In  this  manner  she  encountered 
every  exhortation,  every  argument, 
every  reference  to  temporal  or  eter- 
nal justice.  She  was  innocent;  her 
husband  and  children  were  innocent ; 
she  could  say  nothing  else. 

The  state  of  opinion  was  so  incon- 
ceivably fixed  against  them,  that  we 
doubt  whether  any  presumptive  evi- 
dence would  at  that  moment  have 
had  much  weight,  otherwise  it  is 
probable — but  only  probable — that 
this  steadfast  reiteration  of  innocence 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  family, 
under  such  severe  trials  of  their 
firmness,  would  have  suggested  a 
doubt  in  their  favour.  It  was  true 
that  the  barber's  evidence  was  ex- 
plicit. But  there  was  no  other  evi- 
dence; and  against  it  might  fairly 
be  set  that  of  the  whole  family, 
two  of  them  young  boys,  who  never 
swerved  in  their  statements.  There 
was  one  awkward  circumstance,  it  is 
true :  the  barber  swore  he  saw  a 
cash-box  ;  whereas  the  whole  family 
steadily  denied  that  any  cash-box 
had  been  in  their  room.  It  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  barber's  state- 
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ment.  The  prisoners'  denial  looked 
like  sheer  obstinacy.  Nevertheless 
this  denial,  and  the  impression  of 
sincerity  which  innocence  must  have 
made  on  the  priests,  at  least,  accus- 
tomed to  hear  confessions  and  to 
interrogate  criminals,  would  have 
had  its  weight,  had  not  Maunert's 
wife  committed  a  very  common  mis- 
take— a  mistake  to  which  we  are 
all  liable,  and  which  daily  experience 
seems  incapable  of  eradicating — 
namely,  that  of  attributing  motives 
to  the  acts  of  others.  Whatever  is 
done,  especially  when  it  is  in  any- 
way injurious  to  us,  we  insist  on 
assigning  to  its  true  motive.  Now 
the  motive  which  really  actuates  a 
human  being,  is  almost  inevitably 
hidden  from  us  ;  we  never  altogether 
know  it,  we  are  not  often  thoroughly 
aware  of  our  own  motives;  yet  in 
this  state  of  blank  ignorance,  we 
guess  at  what  the  motive  may  pro- 
bably be :  no  sooner  is  that  guess 
seen  to  have  a  tolerable  consistency 
with  the  circumstances  known  to  us, 
than  we  at  once  give  it  entire  faith, 
and  treat  it  as  an  established  fact. 
"  It  must  be  so,"  we  say;  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  act  as  if  it  were  so.  In  the 
present  case  the  motives  which  may 
have  actuated  Kirchmeier  are  nume- 
rous, but  could  not  be  known  to 
another.  Had  Maunert's  wife  con- 
tented herself  with  saying  :  "  Kirch- 
meier has  sworn  falsely.  Why  ?  I 
do  not  know ;  how  should  I  know 
why?"  her  ^assertion  would  have 
been  forcible  ;  but  unhappily  she 
could  not  rest  satisfied  without  guess- 
ing at  his  motives,  and  stated  that 
what  she  guessed  was  the  fact. 
Kirchmeier,  she  said,  had  sworn 
against  them,  because  Maunert  owed 
him  some  money  for  shaving,  and 
had  not  made  him  a  new-year's  pre- 
sent !  To  an  irritated  and  feeble 
female  intellect  this  doubtless  seemed 
an  adequate  motive ;  at  any  rate  it 
was  the  motive  she  guessed,  and, 
having  guessed  it,  she  believed  it. 
On  the  public  mind  this  accusa- 
tion produced  no  effect  save  that  of 
strengthening  the  prejudice  against 
her  family. 

It  is  clear  from  the  concluding 
words  of  the  priest's  report,  that  a 
misgiving  had  entered  his  mind  re- 
specting the  guilt  of  this  family. 
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"My  heart  beats  sorely,"  he  says, 
"at  the  obstinacy  of  these  people 
(who  otherwise  seem  to  have  lived 
honestly  though  in  poor  circum- 
stances), if  they  are  guilty  ;  but  still 
more  at  their  fate  if  they  are  inno- 
cent,— if  Kirchmeier  has  been  mis- 
taken, or  if,  like  other  men,  he  has 
been  capable  of  having  been  led 
astray." 

Up  to  this  time  a  plausible  ex- 
planation had  been  propounded,  and 
of  course  unhesitatingly  accepted,  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  cash-box 
had  been  transferred  from  Schonle- 
ben's  dwelling  to  that  of  Maunert. 
As  we  do  not  sufficiently  understand 
the  localities  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  this  explanation,  we  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  it.  Enough 
that  at  this  juncture  it  was  proved 
by  professional  witnesses  that  the 
said  explanation  wa,s  physically  ab- 
surd. The  cash-box  could  not  have 
been  so  transferred.  Moreover,  the 
plank  which  had  been  found  recently 
taken  up  and  laid  down  again  in 
Schonleben's  dwelling,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  indications  against 
him,  now  turned  out  to  have  been 
removed  by  his  predecessor  in  that 
dwelling,  who  testified  thereto. 

The  court  felt  that  its  case  was 
becoming  weaker.  Nevertheless  it 
had  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Maunerts  ;  and,  since  priestly  exhor- 
tation had  failed,  it  was  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  flogging  on  the 
wife.  She  must  confess  !  She  must 
learn  that  denials  were  useless,  and 
that  those  who  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  law  should  taste 
its  full  severities.  It  was  thus  de- 
creed that  she  should  be  flogged — 
and  in  case  her  bodily  health  did 
not  permit  her  suffering  such  chas- 
tisement, she  was  to  be  imprisoned 
alone  on  bread  and  water  in  the 
darkest  dungeon  of  the  prison. 
Should  this  fail,  the  court  would 
proceed  to  the  last  extremity — the 
Kack.  That  could  not  fail.  Abun- 
dant experience  on  criminals  of  all 
kinds  proved  that,  however  long 
they  might  persist  in  denying  their 
guilt,  however  fruitless  might  be  im- 
prisonment, flogging,  and  exhorta- 
tion, the  test  of  torture  was  almost 
infallible.  How  many  miserable  vic- 
tims had  confessed  crimes  of  which 
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they  were  innocent,  under  the  solici- 
tation of  the  thumbscrew  and  boot, 
no  one  knew,  although  all  knew 
that  some  innocent  men  had  done 
so.  The  rack  had  consequently 
been  gradually  falling  into  disuse ; 
but  it  was  not  yet  condemned  as  a 
horror,  it  was  not  yet  banished  from 
the  code  of  civilised  nations ;  and  the 
Nurnberg  court  of  justice  resolved 
to  apply  it  to  the  Maunerts. 

At  this  period  Schonleben,  still  a 
prisoner,  requested  to  be  heard.  He 
stated  to  the  court  that  it  now  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  he  was  ready  to 
swear  to  it,  if  necessary,  that  the 
spangle-maker,  Beutuer,  had  on  the 
occasion  of  assisting  him  with  the 
load  of  wood,  stood  some  time  at  the 
door  of  the  counting-house,  and,  on 
their  leaving  the  house  together,  had 
said,  "  Your  old  one  has  a  heap  of 
money  up  there ;  couldn't  we  ease  him 
of  a  little?" — a  proposition  which  he, 
Schonleben,  rejected  with  indignation. 
To  this  he  added,  that  three  days  ago 
he  had  dreamt  that  the  cash-box  had 
been  found,  and  that  he  himself  had 
seen  it  under  a  heap  of  wood  in 
Beutner's  house,  whereupon,  as  he 
naively  remarked,  "  he  had  felt  great 
joy,  and  requested  the  magistrates  to 
release  him  from  prison  to  the  sound 
of  music." 

The  effect  of  this  deposition  was 
once  more  to  direct  inquiry  towards 
Beutner.  The  Maunerts  stoutly  denied 
their  guilt ;  Schonleben  denied  his  ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  perhaps 
Beutner  could  be  brought  to  confess. 
That  none  of  them  were  guilty  never 
seems  to  have  been  suspected.  All 
the  indications  against  Beutner  were 
carefully  collected  together.  The  very 
dream  of  Schonleben,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  dream,  natural  enough 
in  the  circumstances,  and  after  so 
long  an  imprisonment  in  a  damp 
dismal  cell,  was  accepted  as  a  clue. 
Beutner's  house  was  thoroughly 
searched  ;  but  then,  where  no  cash- 
box  could  be  found,  none  of  course 
was  found.  In  vain  was  every  plank 
torn  up,  and  every  corner  ransacked  : 
rats,  dust,  and  rubbish  in  abundance 
were  there,  but  no  cash- box,  no  trace 
of  money. 

Beutner  was  then  examined,  but 
denied  ever  having  said  anything 
about  their  easing  Sterbenk  of  some 
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of  his  money.  On  being  confronted 
with  Schonleben,  he  persisted  in  this 
denial,  and  solemnly  declared,  like 
the  rest,  that  his  innocence  must 
sooner  or  later  come  to  light ;  and  on 
that  conviction  he  relied  with  confi- 
dence. As  if  to  strengthen  this 
statement,  and  as  if  no  sooner  was 
one  clue  caught  up  than  the  next 
moment  it  was  to  be  broken,  the 
very  day  after  Beutner's  examination, 
a  smith,  in  whose  service  lived  one 
of  the  witnesses  called  to  prove 
Beutner's  alibi,  informed  the  court 
that,  this  workman  had  confessed  to 
him,  the  smith,  that  he  had  concealed 
the  truth  on  his  examination  ;  that 
in  reality  Beutner  did  not  go  home 
on  the  night  of  the  29th-30th  at 
eleven  o'clock,  but  at  two  in  the 
morning,  at  which  hour  the  workman 
accompanied  him.  Why  had  he  con- 
cealed this,  and  stated  what  he  knew 
to  be  false  1  Because  he  was  afraid 
of  the  punishment  which  would  have 
fallen  on  him  for  having  been  drink- 
ing in  the  beer-shop  past  the  hour 
permitted  by  the  police  !  Hereupon 
all  Beutner's  witnesses  who  had  been 
previously  examined  on  the  alibi, 
were  once  more  examined,  and  they 
one  and  all  confessed  that  it  was  two 
o'clock,  not  eleven,  when  Beutner 
and  they  left  the  beer-shop  ;  they  all 
confessed  that  it  was  only  fear  of 
the  police  regulations  being  enforced 
against  them,  which  had  made  them 
conceal  the  fact  on  their  first  exami- 
nation. There  was  a  not  unnatural 
suspicion  excited  that  these  witnesses 
had  told  the  truth  at  first,  and  that 
Beutner  had  found  some  means  of 
corrupting  them,  so  as  to  induce  this 
retractation ;  but  they  persisted  in 
this  second  statement,  and  were  not 
only  unanimous,  but  spoke  out  with 
the  greatest  precision  and  confidence 
as  to  the  fact.  Nobody  believed 
them,  and  the  strictest  inquiry  was 
made  into  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance that  could  possibly  throw  light 
on  their  testimony ;  but  the  upshot 
was  that  the  strongest  point  against 
Beutner — namely,  his  supposed  pre- 
sence near  the  spot  at  the  assumed 
period  when  the  robbery  was  com- 
mitted—was, reluctantly,  but  inevi- 
tably, allowed  to  sink  into  utter 
obscurity. 
The  locksmith,  Holzel,  who  for 
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years  had  been  employed  by  Ster- 
benk,  was  now  interrogated.  Holzel 
had  three  years  before  repaired  the 
cash-box  in  question,  and  he  deposed 
that,  according  to  his  recollection,  it 
weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  was  stripped  with  green, 
painted  with  white  flowers,  and  had 
the  lock  ornamented  as  the  barber 
Kirchmeier  had  stated.  But  Holzel 
added  two  details  which,  singularly 
enough,  seem  to  have  made  no  im- 
pression at  the  time,  although  they 
afterwards  became  of  great  import- 
ance. He  stated  that  on  the  30th  of 
June — the  day  the  robbery  was  dis- 
covered—Kirchmeier  had  informed 
him  of  the  robbery  at  Sterbenk's, 
adding  that  he  had  seen  a  cash-box 
somewhere.  On  being  asked  where, 
and  in  whose  house  he  had  seen  it, 
Kirchmeier  could  give  no  satisfactory 
answer.  Nevertheless,  ten  days  after- 
wards, Kirchmeier  privately  informed 
him  that  he  had  seen  the  cash-box  in 
Maunert's  house  on  the  30th  June, 
but  since  then  had  not  set  eyes  on  it. 
Holzel  urged  him  to  communicate 
this  to  Sterbenk,  which  for  the  first 
time  he  then  did. 

This  was  all  confirmed  by  Kirch- 
meier. "  He  distinctly  remembered 
every  circumstance,  and  remembered 
moreover  that  Maunert,  on  his  en- 
trance, seemed  somewhat  confused, 
had  moved  rapidly  away  from  the 
table,  while  his  wife  managed  to  keep 
the  barber  at  the  door  till  the  cash- 
box  was  hidden.  He  also  distinctly 
remembered  that  the  cash-box  was 
such  as  the  one  described ;  a  box 
with  plaster  cast  medallions  he  does 
not  remember  to  have  seen." 

Meanwhile  the  medical  report  re- 
specting the  capability  of  Frau  Mau- 
nert to  support  a  flogging  was  regis- 
tered. It  stated  that  she  was  quite 
capable  of  bearing  some  stripes ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
cruelty  and  indignity  would  have 
been  suffered  by  her,  as  it  had  been 
already  by  her  husband,  had  not 
nature  given  an  emphatic  denial  to 
the  medical  evidence,  by  carrying 
her  off.  On  the  28th  September,  after 
an  imprisonment  of  more  than  three 
months,  death  beneficently  put  an 
end  to  her  sufferings.  She  died  in 
great  agony,  bodily  and  mental.  The 
priest  who  alone  stood  beside  her 
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during  the  last  hours,  declared  that 
in  the  whole  of  his  fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience he  had  never  known  a  sad- 
der case.  The  cell  in  which  she  was 
imprisoned  was  underground,  shut 
off  from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
breath  of  heaven  ;  as  she  herself  was 
shut  off  from  the  embraces  of  her 
children,  and  the  anxious  love  of  her 
husband.  He  also  sat  alone  in  dark- 
ness, with  the  knowledge  of  his  in- 
nocence, and  the  knowledge  that  all 
men  believed  him  to  be  guilty.  The 
priest  in  gentle  persuasive  accents 
urged  the  dying  woman  to  free  her 
soul  from  its  load  by  confession  ;  her 
constant  reply  was,  that  she  had  no- 
thing to  confess ;  she  and  her  family 
were  innocent.  "  God  will  bring  our 
innocence  to  light ;  you  will  see  that 
one  day."  And  as  the  final  prepara- 
tions for  her  end  were  being  made, 
she  said,  "  God  has  been  with  me, 
and  called  to  me  :  Fear  not :  I  am 
beside  thee  ;  I  go  joyfully  to  Him, 
for  I  go  at  once  to  heaven."  The 
priest  took  his  leave,  and  shortly 
afterwards  all  was  over  for  her  in 
this  world. 

As  a  criminal  she  had  died  ;  as  a 
criminal  she  was  buried.  In  silence 
and  darkness  she  was  laid  in  the 
earth  without  rites  of  sepulture.  At 
any  rate  she  was  free  now  from  all 
torture  of  mind  or  body. 

Three  victims  still  remained.  No- 
thing had  as  yet  been  pronounced  as 
to  their  fate.  They  had  everything 
.  to  fear ;  nothing  to  hope.  By  one  of 
those  coincidences  which  act  power- 
fully on  the  public  mind,  ever  prone 
as  the  public  is-  to  build  conjectural 
romances  out  of  insignificant  and 
unrelated  facts,  on  the  very  day  of 
Frau  Maunert's  death  the  advocate 
Faulwetter  announced  that  his  house 
had  been  burglariously  entered.  It 
was  a  small  garden-house,  outside 
the  town,  where  on  account  of  quiet 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  working  over 
his  briefs.  This  had  been  violently 
entered  early  in  the  morning,  but 
nothing  was  stolen.  On  his  bureau 
an  inkstand  had  been  upset,  and  the 
ink  had  flooded  the  papers  lying 
there,  some  of  which  were  torn,  and 
several  moved  from  their  places. 

Such  was  the  fact.  Now  for  the 
interpretation.  Faulwetter  was  one 
of  the  counsel  employed  in  the  Ster- 
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benk  case,  and,  as  he  had  several 
times  had  the  papers  of  the  proces- 
verbal  with  him,  to  look  over, — a 
fact  notorious  in  Niirnberg — it  was 
clear  that  some  yet  undetected  par- 
ticipator in  the  robbery  had  broken 
into  the  house,  hoping  to  carry  off 
the  papers,  and  so  destroy  evidence 
which  might  be  brought  against  him, 
or  at  any  rate  throw  fresh  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  justice.  No  sooner 
was  this  hypothesis  started  than  it 
gained,  of  course,  instant  credit ;  and 
it  set  men  speculating  as  to  who  the 
yet  undetected  accomplice,  or  accom- 
plices, might  be.  The  power  of 
guessing  was  illimitable  ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  worthy  Nu'rn- 
bergers  were  not  backward  in  suspi- 
cion ;  but  with  all  their  efforts  they 
could  get  at  no  clue. 

Even  when  the  mystery  was  fi- 
nally cleared  up,  the  burglary  at  Faul- 
wetter's  remained  inexplicable  ;  and 
not  until  some  time  afterwards,  when 
Faulwetter  was  murdered  by  one  of 
his  exasperated  clients,  was  even  a 
tolerable  guess  as  to  the  motive  of 
the  burglary  arrived  at. 

Thus,  day  after  day,  suspicion  rose 
and  fell ;  fresh  lights  glimmered 
through  the  obscurity,  but  after  lead- 
ing men  a  strange  dance  through 
the  morass,  they  were  all  recognised 
as  will-o'-wisps ;  and  real  steady  day- 
lightcouldnowhere  penetrate.  Weeks 
rolled  on.  Everything  had  been  done 
to  extort  a  confession,  but  the  hard- 
ened obstinacy  of  the  prisoners  baf- 
fled every  effort.  Had  not  one  of 
them  died  impenitent,  carrying  her 
bold  assurances  of  innocence  to  the 
grave  *?  What  could  now  be  hoped 
from  such  criminals'?  Nothing,  ex- 
cept that  they  would  yield  to  the 
persuasion  of  the  rack.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  already  threat- 
ened, and  even  resolved  on ;  but  with 
a  natural  reluctance,  it  had  hitherto 
been  left  untried.  Although  the  age 
had  gradually  learned  a  little  more 
humanity — learned  that  torture  was 
a  terrible  means  of  investigation,  only 
to  be  employed  in  extreme  cases,  and 
therefore  the  court  was  slow  in  pro- 
ceeding to  such  extremities — yet  the 
age  had  not  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  torture  was  an  infamy  and  a 
folly. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  this 
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last  iniquity  was  avoided.  On  the 
30th  October,  exactly  four  weeks 
after  the  burial  of  Frau  Maunert,  a 
new  turn  was  given  to  the  inquiry. 
Indeed,  before  that  there  had  been 
rumours  which  grew  more  and  more 
serious,  and  which  directed  suspicion 
to  quite  other  persons  than  the  ac- 
cused. But  the  court  would  not  be 
led  away  from  its  present  course,  by 
following  new  and  uncertain  tracks. 
It  was  felt  that  the  whole  city  was 
implicated— that  justice  herself  was 
in  peril,  unless  the  truth  could  be 
made  evident.  At  length  rumour 
became  so  loud,  that  one  of  the 
judges  sent  for  the  locksmith's  ap- 
prentice, Wagner,  and  in  his  private 
house  took  down  the  following  depo- 
sition : — 

On  Sunday  the  17th  October,  a 
friend  of  his  told  him  at  the  beer- 
shop,  that  a  little  while  before  he, 
Wagner,  arrived  there,  one  of  Meister 
Berger's  workmen,  named  the  Ber- 
liner, had  spoken  very  abusively  of 
Meister  Gosser,  the  locksmith,  and 
of  Blosel,  his  man  ;  boldly  telling  the 
latter  that  people  suspected  him  of 
being  concerned  in  the  Sterbenk  rob- 
bery. Blosel  had  quietly  accepted 
all  the  reproaches,  insults,  and  vitu- 
peration of  the  Berliner,  and  sat,  as 
if  dumb,  in  the  presence  of  his  an- 
tagonist. The  suspicion  to  which  the 
Berliner  alluded  was  founded  on  the 
fact  that  Blosel  and  Gosser  had 
bought  themselves  silver  watches, 
were  dressed  in  new  suits  from  top 
to  toe,  and  seemed  to  be  altogether 
in  much  more  prosperous  circum- 
stances than  formerly.  Wagner  fur- 
ther deposed  that  on  the  Monday 
after  that  scene,  Meister  Gosser  had 
come  to  the  beer-shop,  and  endea- 
voured to  clear  his  man  from  the 
imputations  which  had  been  cast  on 
him,  declaring  that  he  had  received 
money  from  his  relations  in  Saxony, 
which  would  account  for  his  pros- 
perous condition. 

On  further  questioning,  Wagner 
deposed  that  about  a  week  ago  a  fel- 
low-workman of  his  had  remarked  : 
"  Blosel  is  cutting  a  figure  !  He  has 
had  a  new  coat  made.  He  stood 
treat  to  me  in  princely  style  :  two 
bottles  of  wine  at  one  place  :  and 
whenever  we  have  been  together  he 
has  insisted  on  paying  for  both." 
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Had  anything  else  been  observed  1 
Yes,  this.  Since  the  scene  at  the 
beer-shop,  Blosel  had  not  been  seen 
with  his  watch,  which  previously 
he  had  always  carried.  Moreover, 
Blosel  had  always  seemed  very  poor ; 
came  to  the  beer-shop  in  a  jacket. 
Now  he  was  very  differently  dressed. 
"Wagner  would  say,  and  all  his  com- 
rades said  so  too,  that  if  Blosel's  con- 
science was  clear  he  wouldn't  have 
put  up  with  the  Berliner's  language. 

The  investigation  now  rapidly 
changed  its  course.  The  prisoners 
were  left  alone,  while  this  new  clue 
was  eagerly  followed  up.  But  they 
were  only  left  alone  after  a  final  effort 
had  been  made  with  Schonleben. 
The  court  seemed  more  than  ever 
desirous  to  extort  a  confession,  now 
that  the. affair  threatened  to  take  a 
new  turn.  The  idea  of  the  prisoners 
being  innocent,  after  all,  and  of  hav- 
ing suffered  so  long  and  so  much 
unjustly,  was  of  course  extremely 
painful,  and  was  rejected  as  long  as 
possible.  Hence  the  redoubled  eager- 
ness to  get  a  confession,  which  should 
justify  the  court  in  its  own  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  But  Schonleben 
would  confess  nothing ;  could  confess 
nothing ;  they  might  do  what  they 
pleased  with  him,  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  robbery.  Baffled,  the  court 
asked  him  if  he  had  perhaps  any 
suspicion  of  one  of  the  locksmiths 
who  had  ever  done  work  for  Sterbenk 
— and  then  suddenly  asked  him  : 
Which  of  these  men  1 — and  if  either, 
on  what  grounds?  A  light  seemed 
suddenly  to  break  in  upon  Schon- 
leben. He  at  once  named  Gosser. 
But  his  grounds  were  not  very  strong. 
He  said  that  Gosser  was  very  poor, 
being  unable  to  pay  three  gulden  (six 
shillings)  for  a  window  ornament  he 
had  bought ;  that  he  had  repaired 
the  house-door  lock ;  and  that  just 
before  his  (Schonleben's)  arrest,  Gosser 
had  met  him  in  the  street,  and  asked 
if  he  would  not  soon  be  ordered  to 
make  a  new  cash-box  1 

Other  evidence  now  poured  in  fast. 
Evidence  trivial  for  the  most  part, 
but  helping  in  its  cumulative  effect 
to  strengthen  the  suspicions  against 
Gosser  and  his  man.  The  strongest 
indication  of  all  was  that  Gosser,  who 
was  notoriously  in  very  straitened 
circumstances,  had  applied  for  a  pass- 


port to  Dresden — "  intending  to  visit 
his  relatives  there."  Instead  of  going 
to  Dresden,  he  went  to  prison ;  he, 
his  wife,  and  man.  His  house  had 
been  searched,  and  facts  discovered 
which  admitted  of  no  denial ;  as  the 
accused  at  once  saw,  for  they  con- 
fessed all. 

Christian  Gottlieb  Gosser,  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Dres- 
den, where  his  father,  a  shoemaker, 
had  honestly  earned  a  livelihood,  but 
had  died  not  long  before  the  arrest  of 
his  son.  Gosser  came  to  Mirnberg 
in  1789,  and  settled  there  as  lock- 
smith, and  lived  there  with  his  wife 
and  two  children.  Business  was 
very  slack  with  him  \  and  it  was  only 
by  serious  money  sacrifices  that  he 
obtained  admission  into  the  guild  of 
locksmiths  and  the  citizenship  of 
Niirnberg.  He  thus  began  in  debt ; 
and  was  not  the  man  to  clear  himself 
by  energetic  and  punctual  business 
habits.  He  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  negatively  good  men 
who  keep  from  sin  so  long  as  tempta- 
tion does  not  press  heavily  on  them  ; 
who  reject  the  idea  of  a  crime  with 
shuddering  at  first,  and  each  time 
with  less  and  less  horror,  till,  having 
perfectly  familiarised  themselves  with 
it,  they  end  by  accepting  it  as  a  ne- 
cessity. He  confessed  that  he  had 
often  had  occasion  to  enter  Ster- 
benk's  house,  and  had  become  aware 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  count- 
ing-house door  might  be  opened  by 
any  experienced  hand.  He  was  often 
in  want  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life  ; 
his  family  would  not,  or  could  not, 
assist  him  ;  and  he  began  to  despair 
of  ever  honestly  making  his  way. 
There  was  a  box  full  of  money ;  the 
half  of  it,  nay  the  third  of  it,  would 
help  him  out  of  all  difficulties. 

This  idea  haunted  him.  It  grew 
more  and  more  fascinating  every 
hour.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  the 
29th-30th  June,  towards  two  o'clock, 
he  proceeded  to  the  house,  opened 
the  door,  which  he  found  to  have  been 
left  unbolted,  took  out  the  window- 
pane,  opened  the  counting-house  door, 
and  entered  without  having  made  the 
least  noise.  He  was  now  in  presence 
of  the  coveted  cash-box ;  all  was 
silent ;  all  was  darkness ;  but  he  knew 
the  localities,  and  stealthily  tried  to 
force  the  cash-box  open.  But  this 
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was  impossible ;  after  repeated  trials 
and  failures,  he  tried  to  carry  it  off ; 
but  this  also  he  found  impossible 
without  assistance.  The  perspiration 
poured  down  his  face.  He  had  come 
so  far,  been  hitherto  so  successful,  and 
now  all  seemed  hopeless!  He  had 
incurred  the  risk,  and  not  gained  his 
object. 

Suddenly  the  thought  of  his  man 
Blosel  occurred  to  him.  He  could  be 
induced  to  assist.  In  another  minute 
he  had  crept  from  the  counting-house, 
and  through  the  street  door,  which 
he  closed  carefully,  and  hurried  to 
the  bedside  of  his  sleeping  apprentice. 
Blosel,  half  stupified  with  sleep,  heard 
him  describe  in  glowing  colours  the 
wealth  and  enjoyment  which  awaited 
him  if  he  had  the  courage  to  make 
one  bold  and  easy  stroke.  It  did  not 
seem  to  require  much  eloquence  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  the  appren- 
tice, if  indeed  he  felt  any ;  for,  rubbing 
his  eyes  to  assure  himself  that  he 
was  awake,  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
dressed  rapidly,  and  followed  his 
master  down  stairs. 

In  the  silent  sleeping  streets  they 
only  met  one  living  soul,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  a  watchman — it  was 
probably  the  very  shopkeeper  who  de- 
posed to  having  seen  two  suspicious- 
looking  men  crossing  the  Horse-mar- 
ket about  that  hour.  They  found 
the  street  door  slightly  ajar.  They 
entered,  carried  off  the  cash-box  with- 
out disturbance,  and  transported  it 
home.  They  opened  it,  and  divided 
the  spoil,  during  the  absence  of 
Gosser's  wife.  They  hid  the  box  in 
a  hole  under  the  workshop,  and  there 
it  had  remained  until  three  weeks 
ago,  when  it  was  removed,  broken  to 
pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  Pegnitz, 
— the  muddy  stream  which  flows 
through  Niirnberg. 

Four  days  after  the  robbery,  Gosser 
confessed  it  to  his  wife,  who  swooned 
away,  and  on  recovering  herself  im- 
plored him  to  restore  the  money,  as 
indeed  she  had  continued  daily  to 
implore  him,  ever  since.  But  he 
paid  some  pressing  debts,  bought 
what  was  needed  for  his  business,  as 
well  as  clothes  for  himself  and  family  ; 
and  would  not  hear  of  restoring  the 
money. 

Gosser  further  declared  that  no  one 
had  ever  instigated  him  to  the  deed ; 
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no  one  had  even  hinted  at  it.  The 
idea  occurred  to  him ;  he  had  no 
accomplice  but  Blosel;  had  never 
spoken  to  any  one  on  the  subject 
except  Blosel  and  his  wife,  neither 
before  nor  since,  least  of  all  to  the 
Maunerts,  Schonleben,  or  Beutner. 
These  were  entirely  innocent.  He 
and  Blosel  alone  were  guilty. 

Before  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 
Gosser  had  attempted  suicide,  by 
cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor  ;  and 
in  prison  he  tried  to  open  a  vein ; 
but  both  attempts  had  been  frustrat- 
ed. He  confessed  having  made  these 
attempts  "from  despair."  Beyond 
this  single  crime  he  had  nothing  of 
which  to  accuse  himself.  His  life 
had  been  honest  until  that  fatal  29th 
June.  He  could  give  no  reason  for 
that  deed,  except  the  pressing  poverty 
which  weighed  him  down. 

This  confession  was  made  so  simply, 
so  explicitly,  and  was  corroborated  in 
so  many  details,  that  no  doubt  could 
arise  as  to  its  perfect  truth  ;  and  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  pre- 
viously accused  prisoners  would  now 
be  set  af  liberty,  and  their  entire 
innocence  proclaimed.  Not  so,  how- 
ever. Niirnberg  justice,  rash  enough 
in  suspicion  of  crime,  was  tardy  in 
recognition  of  innocence.  It  dreaded 
the  idea  of  having  been  so  deplorably 
misled. 

Gosser's  wife  was  next  examined. 
She  corroborated  in  all  essential 
points  the  statement  of  her  husband. 
On  the  night  in  question  sbe  slept 
away  from  her  husband  on  account 
of  the  sickness  of  her  baby,  then  at 
the  breast ;  so  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  his  getting  up  and  quitting  the 
house.  Only  in  respect  of  the  day 
on  which  he  confessed  the  crime  to 
her  did  she  differ  from  his  statement. 
It  was  on  the  second,  not  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  deed.  She  had 
just  returned  from  being  "  churched  " 
at  St  Laurenz  ;  and  saw  her  husband 
pay  a  dollar  for  some  nails  he  had 
bought ;  on  her  asking  him,  when 
alone,  where  that  money  came  from, 
he  replied  that  Herr  von  Scheidlin 
had  paid  him  some  money  in  advance 
for  work  ordered.  She  reproached 
him  for  acting  without  her  advice 
and  knowledge,  keeping  her  in  ignor- 
ance of  his  affairs ;  whereupon  he 
replied  that  if  she  would  only  be  a 
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decent  woman  and  leave  off  reproach- 
ing him,  he  would  willingly  tell  her 
everything.  He  constantly  went  put 
into'  the  shop,  and  after  whispering 
with  the  apprentice  Blosel,  returned 
again  ;  and  as  she,  with  some  im- 
patience, demanded  what  this  all 
meant,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm,  led 
her  into  the  bedroom,  and  having 
first  asked  her  if  she  would  forgive 
him,  and  not  be  startled  at  what  he 
told  her,  he  confessed  all.  She 
thought  the  earth  would  swallow 
her.  She  implored  him  not  to  ruin 
her  and  the  children  ;  but  he  pacified 
her,  and  assured  her  that  no  one 
would  ever  know  anything  about  it. 
She  gave  an  accurate  account  of  how 
the  money  had  been  spent :  an  account 
which  proved  them  to  have  been  in 
the  utmost  need  ;  and  she  described 
the  various  places  where  the  rest  of 
the  money  was  hidden,  naming  which 
sums  belonged  to  the  apprentice,  and 
which  to  her  husband.  She  declared 
that  repeatedly  she  had  urged  the 
restoration  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
money,  and  intreated  him  to  make 
his  peace  with  God  and  man  by  a 
confession ;  but  he  was  immovable. 
When  she  painted  to  him  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  innocent  were  under- 
going for  his  crime,  he  tried  to 
reassure  her,  declaring  that  their 
innocence  must  soon  be  proved,  and 
then  they  would  be  set  free. 

Magnus  Melchior  Blosel,  the  ap- 
prentice, aged  twenty-five,  son  of  a 
working  carpenter,  still  living  in 
Nurnberg,  confessed  to  all  that  Gosser 
had  said.  He  only  urged,  as  a  de- 
fence, that  he  had  struggled  against 
temptation.  When  Gosser  on  the 
night  of  the  29th  June  shook  him  in 
his  bed  and  awoke  him  by  the  assur- 
ance that  both  of  them  should  be 
made  happy,  he  asked,  how?  and 
where?  No  sooner  had  these  ques- 
tions been  answered  than  he  ex- 
claimed, "For  God's  sake,  master! 
what  will  come  of  it  1  We  should 
both  come  to  grief ! " — hoping  by  this 
to  dissuade  the  master.  Blosel,  in 
subsequent  investigations,  did  not 
persist  in  even  this  modest  scruple  ; 
and  admitted  that  the  master's  reply, 
"  Pho !  nothing  will  come  of  it,"  quite 
silenced  him.  He  corroborated  all 
the  other  details,  and  declared  that 
it  was  on  his  repeated  remonstrances 
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that  Gosser  at  length  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  his  wife.  He  had  also 
often  spoken  with  Gosser  about  the 
unhappy  accused  suffering  for  them, 
but  only  got  for  answer,  that  "  these 
must  be  set  free  at  last,  and  thus 
we  are  safe." 

After  a  second  search  in  Gosser's 
dwelling,  which  completely  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  said,  and  which 
yielded  upwards  of  200  gulden,  from 
various  hiding-places  ;  and  after 
pieces  of  the  iron -box  had  been 
fished  up  from  the  Pegnitz,  and  re- 
cognised— in  fact,  after  no  shadow  of 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  truth 
of  Gosser's  story,  the  unfortunate 
Maunert,  Schonleben,  and  Beutner, 
were  lightened  of  their  irons,  and 
their  imprisonment  in  many  respects 
mitigated;  but  it  still  continued; 
and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  they 
were  informed  of  the  new  turn  the 
affair  had  taken. 

And  now  imagine  the  torrent  of 
public  wrath  against  the  barber 
Kirchmeier,  whom  every  one  ac- 
cused of  being  the  sole  cause  of  all 
the  cruel  injustice  perpetrated  on  the 
Maunerts,  no  one,  of  course,  accusing 
himself  of  having,  by  credulity  and 
facile  hypothesis  of  guilt,  aided  and 
abetted.  Kirchmeier  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  all.  It  was  not  enough 
that  he  had  perjured  himself;  he  had 
misled  justice,  had  caused  the  death 
of  one  poor  woman,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  whole  family.  He  was 
arrested  on  the  4th  November ;  and 
after  the  three  confessions  had  been 
read  aloud  to  him,  was  asked  if  he 
still  ventured  to  affirm  what  he  had 
sworn  1 

With  firm  voice  Kirchmeier  de- 
clared, "  That  he  could  still  in  clear 
conscience  affirm  that,  on  the  morn- 
ing in  question,  in  the  presence  of 
Frau  Maunert  and  her  youngest  son, 
while  shaving  Maunert,  he  had  seen 
a  dark  green-striped  cash-box,  paint- 
ed with  flowers  on  the  cover,  and  the 
lock  ornamented  with  four  leaves, 
such  as  he  had  previously  described, 
standing  by  the  oven  behind  the 
door.  It  was  to  him  inexplicable 
and  inconceivable  that  God  should 
so  have  suffered  him  to  be  deceived, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  never  traced  the 
slightest  tendency  to  illusion,  or  de- 
fect of  understanding,  all  his  life. 
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He  could  not  believe  in  such  a  decep- 
tion of  his  senses." 

In  vain  were  the  confessions  read 
to  him;  in  vain  was  all  the  corro- 
borative evidence  adduced;  in  vain 
were  the  fragments  fished  up  from 
the  river  laid  before  him ;  he  stead- 
fastly held  to  his  original  position, 
that  he  had  seen  such  a  box  in  the 
place  stated,  and  on  the  day  stated. 
No  one  knew — no  one  ever  knew — 
whether  this  was  a  real  conviction, 
or  a  simulated  confidence,  adopted 
out  of  self-defence. 

And  here  the  psychological  interest 
of  this  case  rises  to  its  height,  pre- 
cisely where  the  criminal  interest 
ceases.  What  mystery  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  Kirchmeier's  accusation1? 
He  was  not  himself  in  any  way  im- 
plicated in  the  robbery,  so  that  his 
motive  could  not  have  been  to  divert 
suspicion.  He  was  not  known  to  be 
in  any  degree  unfriendly  with  the 
Maunerts,  and  the  absurd  idea  of  his 
having  accused  them,  because  irri- 
tated at  receiving  no  new-year's  gift, 
by  its  very  absurdity  shows  that  no 
intelligible  motive  for  hatred  existed. 
If  therefore  the  motive  was  neither 
one  of  self-defence  nor  of  diabolical 
malice,  what  was  it?  To  this  day 
the  problem  of  that  conduct  remains 
unsolved  ;  and  the  psychologist  may 
fairly  ask,  Was  it  not  wholly  an 
hallucination  on  the  barber's  part? 
Was  not  this  pretended  cash-box,  seen 
at  Maunert's,  the  product  of  a  too 
vivid  imagination  giving  reality  to 
its  conceptions,  as  Macbeth's  heat- 
oppressed  brain  saw  the  actual  dag- 
ger marshalling  him  the  way  which 
he  was  going,  "  and  on  its  blade  and 
dudgeon  gouts  of  blood?"  There 
are  sufficient  examples  of  hallucina- 
tion, even  in  persons  not  suspected 
of  any  mental  disturbance,  to  render 
such  an  idea  very  probable. 

Kirchmeier  declared  that  he  had 
never  known  himself  liable  to  any 
illusions  of  the  senses.  And  this  may 
have  been  the  case.  But  he  was  of 
a  bilious,  excitable  temperament ; 
and  had  only  quite  recently  recov- 
ered from  a  severe  attack  of  bilious 
fever.  If  now  we  imagine  such  a 
man  greatly  excited  by  the  news  of 
the  robbery,  and  hearing  on  all  hands 
descriptions  of  the  cash-box,  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  the  image  of  this 
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cash-box  would  soon  become  so  vivid 
to  his  mind,  that  to  believe  he  had 
seen  it  somewhere  would  be  an  easy, 
almost  irresistible  step.  But  where  ? 
That  he  had  noticed  it  at  Maunert's 
might  have  occurred  to  him,  either 
from  a  dim  recollection  of  the  me- 
dallion box,  or  perhaps  from  a  sup- 
posed suspiciousness  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  Maunerts.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
quite  clear  to  us  that  this  idea  of 
Maunert's  room  being  the  locality 
must  have  been  an  after-thought, 
since  on  his  mentioning  to  Holzel 
that  he  had  seen  such  a  cash-box 
somewhere,  he  did  not,  on  being  asked 
where  1  give  any  direct  answer. 
Now  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  he  should  have  con- 
cealed such  a  fact — having  no  mo- 
tive for  concealment — as  that  he  had 
seen  the  box  on  the  very  morning  of 
that  day,  in  Maunert's  room.  Not 
until  ten  days  afterwards  did  Kirch- 
meier tell  Holzel  where  he  had  seen 
it.  Having  once  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  had  seen  the  cash-box  at 
Maunert's,  the  belief  could  only 
strengthen  in  his  mind.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  very  nature  of  an  halluci- 
nation ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  may 
be  interested  if  we  digress  a  little 
here  to  narrate  an  authentic  case, 
which  will  render  Kirchmeier's  hal- 
lucination intelligible,  We  take  it 
from  Professor  Draper's  Human 
Physiology,  where  it  is  narrated  by 
the  physician  to  whom  it  occurred. 

When  he  was  five  or  six  years  old, 
he  dreamed  that  he  was  passing  by 
a  large  pond  of  water  in  a  very  soli- 
tary place.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
it  there  stood  a  great  tree,  that  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning ; 
and  in  the  pond,  at  another  part,  an 
old  fallen  trunk,  on  one  of  the  prone 
limbs  of  which  there  was  a  turtle 
sunning  himself.  "On  a  sudden," 
he  says,  "  a  wind  arose,  which  forced 
me  into  the  pond,  and  in  my  dying 
struggles  to  extricate  myself  from  its 
green  and  slimy  waters,  I  awoke, 
trembling  with  terror.  About  eight 
years  after,  while  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever,  this  dream 
presented  itself  to  me  again,  identi- 
cal in  all  respects.  Even  up  to  this 
time  I  do  not  think  I  had  even  seen 
a  living  tortoise  or  turtle ;  but  I 
indistinctly  remembered  there  was 
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the  picture  of  one  in  the  first  spell- 
ing-book that  had  been  given  me." 
This  fact  of  never  having  seen  a 
turtle  is  worth  noticing,  because 
Kirchmeier  also  had  never  seen  Ster- 
benk's  cash-box ;  but  he,  of  course, 
heard  it  described  with  some  accu- 
racy, and  the  description  sufficed  for 
his  imagination,  as  the  spelling-book 
picture  sufficed  for  the  boy's  dream. 
"A  dozen  years  elapsed,"  continues 
the  narrative.  "I  had  become  a 
physician,  and  was  now  actively 
pursuing  my  professional  duties  in 
one  of  the  southern  States.  It  so 
fell  out  that  one  July  afternoon  I 
had  to  take  a  long  and  wearisome 
ride  on  horseback.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  extremely  hot ;  the  path  was 
solitary  and  not  a  house  for  miles. 
The  forest  had  that  intense  silence 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  part 
of  the  day ;  all  the  wild  animals  and 
birds  seemed  to  have  gone  to  their 
retreats  to  be  rid  of  the  sun.  Sud- 
denly at  one  point  of  the  road  I 
came  upon  a  great  stagnant  water- 
pool,  and  casting  my  eyes  across  it, 
there  stood  a  pine-tree  blasted  by 
lightning,  and  on  a  log  that  was 
nearly  even  with  the  surface  a  turtle 
was  basking  in  the  sun.  The  dream 
of  my  infancy  was  upon  me ;  the 
bridle  fell  from  my  hands  :  an  un- 
utterable fear  overshadowed  me  as 
I  slunk  away  from  the  accursed 
place." 

For  years  the  horror  of  that  mo- 
ment was  upon  him ;  and  although 
business  often  led  him  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  always  went  by  another 
path,  to  avoid  that  stagnant  pool 
and  blasted  pine-tree,  which  he  had 
seen  (as  he  believed)  in  broad  day- 
light. At  last  reflection — he  being 
a  reflecting  man— came  to  his  aid. 
He  asked  himself  whether  it  was  not 
more  probable  that  he  should,  for  the 
third  time,  have  dreamed  this  dream, 
than  that  the  dream  itself  should 
actually  have  come  true  1  "  Have  I 
really  seen  the  blasted  pine-tree  and 
basking  turtle?"  he  said.  "Are  a 
weary  ride  of  fifty  miles,  the  noon- 
tide heat,  the  silence  that  could  al- 
.most  be  felt,  no  provocatives  to  a 
dream1?  I  have  ridden  under  such 
circumstances  many  a  mile,  and  have 
awoke  and  known  it,  and  so  I  re- 
solved, if  ever  circumstances  should 
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call  me  into  those  parts  again,  I  would 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  matter." 

Accordingly,  some  time  afterwards 
he  visited  the  well-remembered  spot. 
There,  sure  enough,  was  the  stagnant 
pool ;  but  the  blasted  pine-tree  was 
not  there.  He  searched  all  round, 
but  not  a  stump  or  trace  of  any  tree 
having  grown  there  could  be  found, 
and  he  rightly  concluded  that,  as 
he  was  falling  asleep,  the  glimpse  of 
the  water  had  been  incorporated  with 
his  dream,  and  that  in  reality  he  had 
dreamed,  but  had  not  seen  the  vision 
which  so  deeply  moved  him.  Sup- 
pose this  physician  to  have  been  an 
unreflecting  man,  and  he  would  at 
any  time  have  been  ready  to  swear 
solemnly  to  haying  seen,  in  broad 
daylight,  the  thing  which  we  know 
he  could  not  have  seen.  Now  the 
difference  between  dreams  and  hal- 
lucinations is  little  more  than  that, 
in  the  one  case,  we  dream  with  our 
eyes  closed,  in  the  other,  with  our 
eyes  open.  Let  the  imagination  be 
vividly  impressed,  and  it  will  see  its 
objects  as  distinctly  as  the  eye  can 
see  realities ;  and  when  there  is  no- 
thing to  warn  a  man  of  his  error,  he 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe  in 
it. 

This  is  the  only  explanation  of 
Kirchmeier's  conduct  that  we  can 
offer ;  and  that  some  such  view  was 
taken  of  it  by  the  court  seems  cer- 
tain, for  although  tried  as  a  perjurer, 
he  was  acquitted  of  having  falsely 
sworn  from  any  bad  motive;  his 
oath  was  regarded  as  a  sincere  act 
on  his  part,  although  he  himself  had 
been  unaccountably  deceived.  He 
was,  therefore,  simply  condemned  to 
the  costs,  and  received  no  other  pun- 
ishment from  the  court. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  verdict 
of  Niirnberg.  The  law  might  acquit 
him;  society  was  implacable.  In 
vain  had  he  given  three  hundred 
gulden  to  the  wretched  Maunert,  as 
the  only  compensation  in  his  power 
for  the  injury  done  him ;  the  public 
wrath  was  very  nearly  proceeding  to 
Lynch  Law.  He  was  scouted  in  the 
streets  ;  all  his  friends  turned  away 
from  him  in  contempt ;  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  family  found  a  word 
of  compassion  or  of  credit ;  all  his 
customers  deserted  him ;  so  that  to 
save  himself  from  execration,  if  not 
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from  starvation,  lie  had  to  quit  Niirn^ 
berg,  where  he  had  so  long  been 
known  and  respected,  as  a  religious, 
honourable,  punctual  citizen.  With 
what  thoughts  he  must  have  endured 
this  punishment,  if  he  felt  himself 
innocent !  What  he  really  felt  was 
never  known  to  others  than  his 
family  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  clue 
as  to  whether  he  really  continued  to 
believe  what  he  had  so  steadfastly 
asserted. 

After  such  a  case,  the  value  of  a 
single  witness,  however  explicit  his 
statement,  and  however  honourable 
his  character,  necessarily  became  com- 
paratively slight.  No  two  persons 
would  be  likely  to  have  had  precise- 
ly the  same  illusion ;  and  unless  two 
persons  swear  to  a  fact,  jurispru- 
dence very  properly  sees  a  possibi- 
lity of  the  witness  being  in  error. 
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And  the  unhappy  accused  ?  Public 
opinion  of  course  turned  completely 
round,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to 
help  by  sympathy,  or  friendly  offices, 
those  whom  it  had  so  unjustly  con- 
demned. It  is  not  recorded  how 
many  gossips  on  door-steps  and  in 
beer-houses  asserted  that  they  had 
always  thought  the  accused  were  in- 
nocent; but  we  may  be  sure  that 
this  ex -post -facto  clearsightedness 
was  abundantly  proclaimed.  Mau- 
nert,  indeed,  had  lost  his  wife,  and 
his  children  were  motherless ;  Schon- 
leben's  youngest  child  had  also  been 
murdered.  These  graves  could  not 
be  reopened;  but  these  sorrows 
might  to  some  extent  be  lightened, 
and  the  simple  good-natured  Niirn- 
bergers  did  their  best  to  make  the 
sufferers  forget  what  was  in  truth 
unforgetable. 
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AFTER  a  day  spent  by  woods 
and  waters,  on  the  heather  or  the 
green  turf,  there  is  a  faint  sensa- 
tion of  the  odious  in  re-entering  a 
town — even  in  treading  a  turnpike 
road.  The  sunny  days  of  an  au- 
tumn recess  only  deepen  the  con- 
trast between  the  healthy  freshness 
of  nature  and  the  insalubrity  that 
mankind  bring  about  them  wher- 
ever they  are  densely  congregated — 
not  merely  in  the  unpaved  lane  or  nar- 
row court  where  poor  people  live  all 
the  year  round,  but  also  in  the  squares 
and  crescents  where  all  is  done  that 
the  habits  and  the  sanitary  science 
of  the  day  suggest  to  mitigate  the 
offence.  The  recollection  of  the  fetid 
dust  on  the  hot  stones  which  drove  us 
away  in  August,  revives  when  we  re- 
turn in  November,  and  adds  to  what- 
ever reality  there  may  be  in  the  com- 
parative impurity  of  town  air.  But 
of  all  the  reminiscences  of  this  kind, 
what  can  ever  have  been  so  potent, 
"  infandum  revocare  dolorem,"  as  the 
return  of  the  British  Legislature  to 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  must  be  1 
Whether  oblivious  or  not  to  the 
cry  of  other  sufferers  wailing  for 
sanitary  reform  and  the  removal  of 
noxious  nuisances,  they  did  at  last 


fairly  catch  it  themselves,  and  an  ex- 
ulting public  said,  Take  that,  and 
remember.  No  doubt  they  will  re- 
member. The  duty  of  the  Legislator 
was  never  so  brought  home  to  him 
before.  He  had  just  built  for  him- 
self his  "lordly  pleasure-house,"  "  and 
in  the  towers  he  placed  great  bells 
that  swung,"  and  might  have  asked, 
like  the  Queen  of  the  palace  of  art, 
"Who  shall  gaze  upon  my  palace 
with  unblinded  eyes,"  when  behold  a 
curse  more  dire  than  hers,  even  when 

"  On  corpses  three  months  old  at  noon  she 

came, 
That  stood  against  the  wall  " — 

comes  down  upon  his  grandeur,  and 
envelopes  it  in  filth  and  stench.  So 
terrible  a  combination  of  pestiferous 
gases  had  the  machinations  of  the 
sanitarians  rolled  down  upon  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  Cockney- 
dom  might  have  fairly  expected  some 
unconscious  person  to  accomplish  at 
last  their  proverbial  impossibility  of 
setting  the  Thames  on  fire,  and  to 
behold  their  favourite  river  glitter- 
ing like  a  petroleum  lake  with  little 
lambent  flames  catching  its  escaping 
gases.  Indeed,  among  the  multi- 
tudinous projects  for  disposing  use- 
fully, properly,  ornamentally,  and 
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agreeably,  of  the  impurities  of  our 
great  cities,  it  is  surprising  that 
some  one  has  not  proposed  to  super- 
sede coal-gas  by  a  judicious  extrac- 
tion and  condensation  of  the  rich 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  they 
are  ceaselessly  generating. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this 
climax  of  all  known  nuisances  can 
be  attributed  to  nothing  else  but  the 
rapid  progress  of  sanitary  organisa- 
tion. It  is  a  lesson  on  half  measures. 
The  organisation  has  been  more 
energetic  than  complete.  It  has 
pushed  its  material  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  left  it  there.  The  won- 
drous organisation  by  which  Napo- 
leon conveyed  so  many  men  into 
Russia,  made  the  fate  of  his  army  all 
the  more  disastrous,  since  it  did  not 
extend  to  carrying  them  back  again  ; 
and  so  of  the  organisation  of  our 
sanitary  reformers,  which  takes  the 
filth  of  London  into  the  Thames, 
but  does  not  carry  it  out  again. 
To  understand  the  matter  fully,  let 
us  cast  a  thought  backwards.  The 
removal  of  impurities  by  hydrau- 
lic gravitation  is  an  invention  of 
late  times,  like  gaslight  and  steam- 
engines.  People  who  live  in  well- 
conditioned  houses  wonder  how  their 
forefathers  could  have  lived  without 
modern  improvements  ;  but  they  did 
live,  and  enjoyed  life,  and  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  purity,  either  in 
body  or  mind.  There  were  probably 
many  places  in  their  time  having 
an  evil  odour,  and  the  removal 
of  the  impurities  of  London  must 
have  been  a  nasty  business,  as  we 
may  see  in  some  of  Hogarth's  prints, 
especially  in  his  "  Night  and  Morn- 
ing." A  friendly  shower  was  often 
a  great  relief  ;  and  as  it  did  not  then 
descend  into  the  cavernous  recesses 
of  sewers,  it  swept  the  streets  like  a 
mountain  torrent. 

1 '  How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out, 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout  ; 

Across  the  window  pane 

It  pours  and  pours, 

And  swift  and  wide, 

With  a  muddy  tide  ; 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain — the  welcome  rain." 

Such  a  working  off  of  superficial 
impurities  would  naturally  dirty  the 
edge  of  the  river  for  a  time,  and  it 
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doubtless  received  a  continual  supply 
from  Fleet  ditch  and  other  exits. 
But  these  would  be  but  a  driblet 
compared  to  that  mighty  volume  of 
waters ;  and  in  the  days  when  alder- 
men had  a  stout  preference  for 
Thames  salmon — a  natural  produc- 
tion which  sounds  as  obsolete  as  the 
ichthyosaurus  —  greatly  preferring 
it  with  its  fresh  flavour  to  the 
boiled  commodity  from  Scotland,  the 
Thames  was  perhaps  a  pellucid  and 
nearly  a  pure  stream.  Of  the  filth 
which  was  not  then  carried  away  by 
the  river,  perhaps  a  considerable  per- 
centage remained  in  the  shape  of  a 
permanent  nuisance.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  it  must  have  been  removed 
somehow,  and  applied  to  innocuous 
and  useful  purposes.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  counted  one  of  the  wise  adjust- 
ments of  Providence  for  the  preser- 
vation of  organic  life,  that  all  de- 
caying and  putrifying  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  torments  us  by  its 
odours  until  it  is  applied  to  that 
only  purpose  which  removes  its 
offensiveness  —  the  replacement  of 
new  forms  of  organic  life ;  until — to 
speak  more  briefly  and  practically — 
it  is  employed  in  agriculture.  All 
filthy  and  offensive  things  are  appli- 
cable to  this  purpose  ;  it  is  the  only 
purpose  that  removes  their  offensive- 
ness  ;  and  they  continue  their  attacks 
onthat  department  of  human  sensation 
which  is  most  immediately  suscep- 
tible to  their  influence — the  olfactory 
nerves — until  they  are  hidden  out 
of  sight  in  the  earth,  and  placed  in 
a  position  to  carry  on  their  proper 
function  of  reproduction,  through 
which  they  come  forth  in  the  broad 
fields  of  corn,  or  the  sweet-scented 
flowers  that  greet  us  when  we  step 
abroad  in  the  early  summer  mornings. 
Thus,  even  in  the  filthiest  places, 
there  is  generally  but  a  per-centage 
of  the  actual  putrifying  organic 
matter  which  has  been  created  in 
them — the  great  bulk  being,  as  it 
were,  by  a  natural  law,  removed  to 
perform  its  legitimate  function  in 
the  soil. 

Let  us  now  see  what  immediate 
effect  the  injunctions  of  the  school 
of  sanitary  reformers  were  calcu- 
lated to  have  on  such  general  con- 
ditions. Their  chief  injunctions  may 
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be  thus  briefly  set  forth : — Bring  fresh 
water  in  great  abundance  into  the 
towns,  and  lay  it  down,  not  only  for 
street  purposes,  but  in  all  the  houses. 
Let  it  be  so  abundant  that  it  is  kept 
at  all  times  at  high  pressure  ;  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  tank  or  the  cistern 
which  renders  the  water  stale  and 
subjects  it  to  pollution.  As  there 
comes  from  an  affluent  river,  or 
some  large  reservoir,  a  great  aque- 
duct full  of  water  into  the  town, 
which  divides  itself  into  main-pipes 
along  the  chief  streets,  which  then 
in  their  turn,  by  one  or  more  pro- 
cesses of  subdivision,  send  a  small 
tube  full  of  water  on  high  pressure, 
perpetually  running,  or  ready  to  run, 
into  every  house ; — so  let  the  water, 
carrying  with  it  the  impurities  of 
the  house,  pass  outwards  and  join  a 
street  pipe,  which  joins  a  larger  pipe 
or  sewer,  and  this  again  a  larger,  till 
the  whole  accumulated  filth  rolls  on- 
wards in  one  volume.  The  adjust- 
ment is  like  that  of  the  venous  and 
arterial  system  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  inversed. 

In  practically  carrying  out  plans, 
of  which  this  arrangement  may  be 
called  the  general  theory  or  system, 
a  number  of  inveterate  practices  had 
to  be  attacked.  Fierce  war  was 
made  on  cesspools ;  they  were  shown 
to  be  deposits  of  gaseous  poison, 
generated  by  an  interruption  in  the 
current  of  the  liquid  sewage  away 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  human 
dwellings,  for  which  no  purpose 
could  be  assigned.  The  size  and 
structure  of  the  ordinary  sewers 
under  streets  were  next  attacked. 
The  section  of  a  London  sewer  in 
operation  was  drawn,  and  explained 
to  be  a  large  stone  vault,  in  which 
meandered  a  stream  between  banks 
of  solidified  filth  which  it  had  left 
in  its  current  as  mountain-streams 
deposit  sand  and  pebbles  by  their 
side  —  a  magazine  of  putrescence, 
ramifying  itself  through  the  city,  dis- 
tributing foul  gases  at  every  outlet 
and  inlet.  An  unfortunate  engineer, 
questioned  as  to  what  would  become 
of  a  dead  cat  or  a  cabbage  in  one  of 
his  sewers,  unwittingly  said  that  it 
would  rot  there  and  gradually  move 
off  with  the  rest  of  the  matter  in 
the  end — the  very  answer  his  ques- 
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tioners  wanted  ;  so  that  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  it  paraded  as  an 
illustration  of  the  pestilent  character 
of  the  sewers  he  had  been  construct- 
ing. The  remedy  for  this  defect 
was  in  the  well-known  system  of 
tubular  drainage  or  sewerage— the 
ducts  larger  or  smaller,  according 
to  occasion,  but  always  tubular, 
circular,  or  oval — smooth-surfaced, 
and  free  from  all  asperities  and 
angularities,  in  such  wise,  that,  as 
one  of  the  professional  promoters  of 
the  arrangement  puts  it — "So  readily 
does  the  smooth  interior  surface  of 
the  glazed  stoneware  pipes  allow  the 
passage  of  the  sewage,  and  so  secure- 
ly do  these  pipes  retain  the  flush  of 
cold  water  that  drives  it  from  the 
houses,  that  no  time  is  afforded  for 
the  process  of  decomposition,  and 
the  foul  gases  scarcely  begin  to  dis- 
solve before  the  deposit  in  the  house- 
drains  reaches  its  destination  at  the 
terminus  of  the  main  sewer." — (Re- 
port, p.  23.)  Thus,  said  the  sani- 
tarians, the  pure  water  passes  into 
the  city — combines  with  all  unclean- 
ness,  and  passes  out  with  it.  Nothing 
is  left  to  putrify  or  escape  in  gases ; 
the  whole  is  carried  away,  and  that 
speedily.  But  whither  is  it  carried  ? 
There  was  the  rub. 

There  has  been  abundant  pro- 
mulgation from  the  sanitary  school 
of  project^  for  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  the  organic  refuse,  which,  down 
to  the  point  we  have  now  come  to. 
is  passing  through  a  great  tnmk- 
sewer  :  but,  as  it  happens,  the  prac- 
tical world  has  got  no  farther 
through  the  organisation  than  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  trunk- sewer, 
where  it  stops — though  the  contents 
of  the  trunk  -  sewer  do  not  stop 
there.  From  the  beginning,  sanitary 
reformers  have  kept  an  eye  on  the  cold 
clay  and  gravel  lands  which  starve 
for  want  of  the  decomposing  organic 
matter  that  festers  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  They  have  found,  and  ap- 
plied with  much  skill  to  their  object,  a 
very  unpropitious-looking  instance  of 
the  disposal  of  town -refuse  near  Edin- 
burgh. A  practice  had  gradually 
arisen  of  some  owners  or  tenants  of 
meadow -land  between  the  city  and 
the  sea  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
contents  of  a  passing  sewer  for  the 
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enrichment  of  their  land.  The  opera- 
tion was  at  first  so  small  that  it 
attracted  neither  alarm  nor  notice, 
and  it  increased  so  imperceptibly, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  substantially, 
that  when  people's  feeling  was  ex- 
cited against  it,  those  interested  in 
its  maintenance  insisted  that  they 
had  a  long  prescriptive  right  to  it ; 
that  it  was  established  property 
worth  at  least  .£150,000,  the  amount 
which  they  named  as  their  proper 
compensation  if  they  were  to  aban- 
don it.  Finally,  they  got  clauses 
inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  police  acts, 
prohibiting  the  refuse  of  the  town 
from  being  diverted  through  other 
channels  away  from  their  property  ; 
the  first  time  surely  in  the  history  of 
the  world  in  which  any  community 
have  been  prohibited  from  doing  as 
they  pleased  with  their  own  refuse, 
and  compelled  carefully  to  preserve 
it,  no  matter  how  offensive  to  them, 
for  the  use  of  a  favoured  recipient. 
As  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  know 
too  well,  the  offensive  fluid .  is  em- 
ployed in  the  irrigation  of  grazing 
meadows.  The  adepts  have  calcu- 
lated that,  if  the  whole  instead  of 
only  a  portion  of  the  drainage  of 
Edinburgh  were  thus  employed,  it 
would  create  a  rental  of  from  ,£15,000 
to  .£20,000  a-year.  What  a  Pactolus, 
therefore,  might  not  the  drainage 
of  London  prove !  No  one  has 
been  hardy  enough,  however,  speci- 
fically to  advocate  the  irrigation  of 
the  flats  of  Kent  and  Surrey  after 
the  fashion  of  these  Edinburgh  mea- 
dows. These  have,  indeed,  been 
chiefly  known  by  the  bitter  com- 
plaints against  them  as  a  public 
nuisance,  and  the  efforts  for  their 
abolition. 

Still,  they  afforded  an  instance  of 
town -refuse  turned  to  valuable  ac- 
count, which  the  sanitarians  were 
naturally  unwilling  utterly  to  aban- 
don. It  was  maintained,  and  is 
probably  true,  that  if  in  thus  sup- 
plying manure  by  irrigation,  or  in 
the  liquid  form,  you  issue  no  more 
than  precisely  what  the  plants  you 
desire  to  nourish  can  consume,  there 
are  no  offensive  exhalations  from  the 
process,  and  no  deleterious  effects  on 
the  animal  economy.  Still,  as  the 
matter  at  present  stands,  there  is  a 
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general  and  not  unnatural  prejudice 
against  the  distribution  here  and 
there  throughout  the  open  country  of 
the  detested  compound.  It  may  not 
be  smelt — it  may  not  be  deleterious 
to  health — but  that  it  is  there,  would 
destroy  the  amenity  of  the  bean- 
ridge  and  the  clover-field;  nor,  al- 
though roses  and  other  sweetest 
flowers  are  the  greediest  of  nurture, 
and,  indeed,  foul  feeders,  would  the 
florist  willingly  gratify  their  greed 
from  such  a  source. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  not  dipped  into  the 
parliamentary  papers  and  other  re- 
ceptacles in  which  the  greater  part 
of  our  sanitary  literature  is  hidden, 
a  conception  of  the  quantity  of  acute 
inquiry  and  ingenious  experiment 
which  has  been  devoted  to  this 
problem— the  utilisation  of  sewage 
on  the  land.  It  has  been  maintain- 
ed, and  apparently  on  good  experi- 
mental authority,  that  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  applying  its  fer- 
tilising elements  to  plants,  is  by 
passing  it  to  them  under  the  soil, 
and  directly  feeding  the  mouths  of 
their  roots.  On  this  ground,  some 
people  have  dreamt  of,  rather  than 
projected,  a  reticulation  of  slender 
ducts  conveying  the  nourishment  to 
plants  without  its  appearing  above 
the  earth  and  giving  offence  either  to 
smell  or  sight.  The  idea  which  the 
possible  realisation  of  such  a  process 
presents  is  the  very  romance  of 
sanitary  economy.  The  element  from 
some  pellucid  river  or  mountain-lake, 
or  from  the  aggregate  supply  of  many 
rocky  springs,  is  poured  in  all  its 
original  purity  into  some  great  city. 
Then  it  waits  until  it  has  performed 
the  refreshing  and  purify  ing  functions 
to  which  it  is  destined.  These  ac- 
complished, it  speeds  on  its  secret 
way,  hiding  itself  and  the  contami- 
nation which  its  beneficent  functions 
have,  entailed  on  it,  until  it  arises 
out  "of  the  earth  in  the  fertility  of 
the  harvest-field  and  the  blossom  of 
the  flower.  Such  hidden  metamor- 
phoses may  come  to  pass  in  the 
course  of  nature's  operations,  but 
they  are  too  perfect  for  the  mechan- 
ism of  man.  Even  the  all  -  potent 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will 
not  undertake  to  do  the  job  before 
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them  in  this  perfect  fashion ;  and 
thus  we  are  back  at  the  old  place, 
the  sewer's  mouth,  with  the  question 
as  unsolved  as  ever — What  is  to  be 
done  with  it  ? 

In  fact,  down  to  this  point,  the 
public  have  in  a  great  measure 
adopted,  and  vigorously  carried  out, 
the  precepts  of  the  sanitarians.  It 
is  true  that  their  plans  for  apply- 
ing a  complex  system  of  trunk  and 
branch  drainage,  on  one  scientific 
plan,  under  central  control,  through- 
out London  and  the  other  chief 
towns,  has  not  yet  come  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  exertions  of  individual 
owners  and  corporate  bodies  have, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  pressed 
towards  that  rapid  cleansing  by  effi- 
cient tubular  drainage,  which  was  to 
constitute  the  details  of  such  plans. 
It  was  stated  in  a  report  by  the 
Board  of  Health  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  1854,  that  in  London  there 
were  entered  on  "  347  miles  of  pipe- 
sewers  ; "  and  as  this  method  of 
drainage  was  then  in  its  infancy,  the 
extent  to  which  it  must  have  subse- 
quently increased  is  a  matter  beyond 
the  bounds  of  calculation.  At  the 
same  time,  other  precepts  of  the 
sanitarians,  tending  to  the  same  re- 
sult, have  been  more  or  less  followed 
— such  as  the  abolition  of  open  drains, 
and  the  removal  of  their  ordinary 
contents  in  pipes — the  paving  over 
of  the  courts  and  minor  passages  in 
towns,  so  as  to  preserve  everywhere 
a  surface  of  stone,  instead  of  the  clay 
or  sand  into  which  noxious  elements 
are  easily  absorbed — and  the  cleans- 
ing of  all  surfaces,  not  by  the  dirty, 
clumsy  brush  of  the  scavenger,  but 
by  a  liberal  flow  of  water,  carrying 
all  the  superficial  rubbish  in  suspen- 
sion into  the  sewers,  where  it  joins 
the  general  volume  of  water  in  its 
rapid  course  onwards. 

It  was  inevitable,  so  long  as  sani- 
tary operations  had  gone  thus  far 
and  no  farther,  that  wherever  a  run- 
ning stream  passed  near  to  them,  the 
whole  mass  must  just  be  tumbled 
into  it.  Though  the  Thames  stands 
forth  as  the  great  climax  of  the  diffi- 
culty, yet  there  is  many  another  river 
in  Britain  of  which  we  might  say,  as 
Coleridge  says  of  the  Rhine — which, 
however,  does  not  wash  its  city  in 
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the  effectual  sense  in  which  the  term 
might  be  used  of  some  of  ours — 


( '  Ye  nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and 

sinks, 

The  river  Ehine,  as  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne. 
But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?" 

We  believe  there  is  but  a  faint  con- 
ception of  the  extent  to  which  the 
running  waters  throughout  Britain 
have  been  polluted  through  the  zeal 
with  which  the  public  have  carried 
into  practice  an  incomplete  system 
of  sanitary  organisation.  In  miti- 
gated instances,  the  evil  assumes  a 
worse  aspect  than  in  those  where  the 
pollution  is  most  thorough  and  offen- 
sive. No  one,  we  presume, drinks  from 
the  Thames  below  London  Bridge,  or 
the  Clyde  at  the  Broomielaw ;  but, 
in  other  instances,  the  waters  which 
receive  the  refuse  of  one  portion 
of  the  population,  constitute  the 
drink  of  another.  During  the  visi- 
tation of  cholera  in  1854,  in  more 
than  one  case,  where  a  dense  town 
population  was  appalled  by  the  pe- 
culiarly rapid  spread  of  the  epidemic 
among  them,  and  thinned  by  a  mor- 
tality far  above  the  average,  the  ac- 
larnity  was  distinctly  brought  home 
to  the  fact  that  the  community  was 
supplied  by  water  which  received 
the  drainage  of  suburban  villas  of 
the  better  kind,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  river's  bank,  beyond  the  noise 
and  smoke  of  the  town.  There  were 
at  that  time  deep  apprehensions  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  water  consumed 
in  London  itself  was  impregnated 
with  the  same  poison.  That  it  con- 
tained a  portion  of  organic  refuse — 
whether  or  not  enough  to  be  mis- 
chievous—  was  sufficiently  evident, 
because  it  came  from  portions  of  the 
Thames  which  received  the  drainage 
of  houses  fitted  up  for  the  residence 
of  respectable  and  wealthy  people ; 
and  the  remaining  question  was, 
whether  its  quantity  was  sufficient 
materially  to  pollute  so  large  a 
body  of  water  ?  The  medical  coun- 
cil, co-operating  with  the  Board 
of  Health,  analysed  these  London 
waters.  The  diagrams  exhibited 
in  their  report,  representing  micro- 
scopic views  of  the  contents  of 
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each,  are  horrible  conglomerates  of 
organic  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal, 
alive  and  dead,  like  a  bad  night- 
mare dream,  or  the  representations 
of  an  antediluvian  world  in  children's 
books.  Nor  does  the  nomenclature 
of  the  analysis  reconcile  one  any  bet- 
ter to  the  object.  Is  it  not  terrible 
to  think  of  an  ordinary  citizen  of 
London  daily  consuming  the  crea- 
tures in  the  following  catalogue  ? 
We  abstain  from  naming  the  com- 
pany which  supplies  them,  lest  the 
reader  should  be  appalled  to  find  it 
printed  in  his  water-receipt  when  it 
comes  in  to-morrow. 

"  Eight  or  nine  small  infusoria  were 
seen  in  this  water  after  subsidence,  as 
well  as  nine  or  ten  entomostracese, 
cyclops  quadricornis,  in  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  growth.  The  sediment  was 
rather  considerable,  and  in  it  the  fol- 
lowing organic  and  other  productions 
were  seen  :  Three  small  worms,  anguil- 
lula  fluviatilis,  five  or  six  loricated  infu- 
soria, a  species  of  euchlanidota,  several 
actinophydes,  oxytricha  pellionella,  vor- 
ticellse,  many  small  paramecia,  a  few  ani- 
malcules of  the  genus  coleps  and  lage- 
nella,  five  or  six  of  the  genus  amphi- 
leptus,  and  three  or  four  polyarthrse. 
Amongst  the  desmidese  were  four  or 
five  fronds  of  scenedesmus  quadricau- 
da,  and  sc.  acutus,  and  pediastrum  bo- 
ryanum  ;  amongst  the  diatomacese  were 
many  frustules  of  cyclotella  opercu- 
lata,  several  of  Nitzschia  sigma,  three 
or  four  groups  of  frustules  of  syuedra 
minutissima,  frustules  of  meloseira  vari- 
ans,  amphora  ovalis,  and  of  two  or  three 
different  naviculse.  Amongst  the  dead 
organic  matter  were  a  great  many  frag- 
ments of  shells  of  entomostracese,  many 
of  the  exuvial  masses  and  other  debris, 
intermixed  with  which  were  the  green 
branched  threads  of  some  conferva,  and 
the  usual  fungus  with  slender  threads." 

We  have  little  doubt  that  all  this 
array  of  nomenclature,  or  some  other 
equally  formidable  and  technical, 
would  be  found  applicable  to  the 
water  used  for  domestic  consump- 
tion in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  impurity  so  denoted 
has,  even  since  this  analysis  was 
made,  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  internal  cleansing 
apparatus  on  the  modern  system. 
Anglers  in  Scotland  complain  that 
the  trout  in  rivers  which  have  the 
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fortune  to  be  bordered  by  mansions 
or  well-drained  villages,  are  deterio- 
rating or  dying  from  the  same  cause. 
It  invades  even  the  mountain  tor- 
rent. We  drink  in  passing  from  our 
old  accustomed  pool  at  the  stepping- 
stones  in  the  glen,  where  the  water 
used  to  be  as  cold  and  pure  as  when 
it  bubbled  from  the  rock  ;  but  some- 
thing has  changed  it — it  has  lost  its 
old  freshness.  As  we  walk  upwards, 
we  see  near  its  border  the  roof  and 
smoking  chimneys  of  a  new  lodge. 
We  have  lost  faith  in  Highland 
streams. 

If  many  small  people  lie  under  a 
grievance,  it  is  a  source  of  hope  to 
find  a  few  of  the  great  among  them. 
The  Thames  question  will  in  the  end 
carry  all  the  others  about  the  pollut- 
ing of  streams  to  some  practical  con- 
clusion. It  is,  of  course,  long  since 
the  condition  of  this  river  drew  the 
serious  attention  of  scientific  men ; 
and  lest  the  climax  of  the  last  hot 
summer  should  be  considered,  from 
the  excitement  created  by  it,  a  greater 
novelty  than  it  really  was,  we  are 
tempted  to  quote  the  following  pass- 
age from  a  letter  addressed  by  Fara- 
day to  the  Times  in  July  1854.  After 
describing  the  aspect  and  colour  of 
the  river,  as  he  saw  it  in  a  sail  be- 
tween bridges,  he  says  :— 

"The  smell  was  very  bad,  and  com- 
mon to  the  whole  of  the  water  ;  it  was 
the  same  as  that  which  now  comes  up 
from  the  gulley-holes  in  the  streets.  The 
whole  river  was  for  the  time  a  real 
sewer.  Having  just  returned  from  out 
of  the  country  air,  I  was  perhaps  more 
affected  by  it  than  others  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  gone  on  to  Lambeth 
or  Chelsea,  and  1  was  glad  to  enter  the 
streets  for  an  atmosphere  which,  except 
near  the  sink-holes,  I  found  much  sweeter 
than  that  on  the  river. 

"  I  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  record 
these  facts,  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  exercise  power, 
or  have  responsibility,  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  our  river.  There  is  nothing 
figurative  in  the  words  I  have  employed, 
or  any  approach  to  exaggeration — they 
are  the  simple  truth.  If  there  be  suffi- 
cient authority  to  remove  a  putrescent 
pond  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few 
simple  dwellings,  surely  the  river  which 
flows  for  so  many  miles  through  London 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  become  a 
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fermenting  sewer?  The  condition  in 
which  I  saw  the  Thames  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  exceptional  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  an  impossible  state,  instead 
of  which  I  fear  it  is  gradually  becoming 
the  general  condition.  If  we  neglect 
this  subject,  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  so  with  impunity ;  nor  ought  we  to 
be  surprised  if,  ere  many  years  are  over, 
a  hot  season  gives  us  sad  proof  of  the 
folly  of  our  carelessness." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  the 
matter  is  now  fairly  in  hand,  and 
that  the  burden  of  removing  the 
nuisance  is  to  be  borne  in  the  proper 
quarter — by  those  who  create  it.  A 
gentle  appeal  was  at  first  made  for 
the  compassionate  assistance  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  through  a  Trea- 
sury grant ;  and  smaller  towns  and 
country  districts  were  told  that  their 
members  would  be  killed  if  it  were 
not  removed,  and  that  Londoners, 
being  in  a  manner  acclimated  to  it, 
would  certainly  not  be  induced  to 
stir  unaided  in  the  matter.  But  the 
country  at  large  felt  much  as  the 
Scotsman  expressed  in  saying,  "  They 
have  as  good  a  right  to  their  stink 
as  we  have  to  our  wholesome  air ; 
and  if  they  are  resolved  to  keep  it 
till  we  pay  them  for  giving  it  up, 
they  are  not  likely  to  lose  it  before — 
nor,  perhaps,  till  some  time  after — 
they  are  sick  of  it.:'  There  is  no1 
service  in  which  a  community  has 
less  claim  on  the  aid  of  others  than 
the  removal  of  the  nuisances  which 
itself  hath  made.  "  Thou  canst  not 
say  /  did  it ! "  would  be  the  defence 
of  every  extra  metropolitan  subject 
taxed  for  such  &  purpose. 

But  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  kind  to 
recall  such  speculations,  since  London 
has  at  last  frankly  undertaken  the 
mighty  work.  Its  progress  will  be 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
•world  at  large— a  source  of  great 
torment  and  excitement,  we  fear,  to 
those  close  to  the  engineering  works, 
which  must  be  carried  out  with  a 
ruthless  disregard  of  domestic  incon- 
veniences, which  might  melt  the 
heart  of  a  civil-engineer,  but  will  be 
endured  by  fond  mammas  and  patient 
nursery-maids  when  they  remember 
the  object  to  be  attained.  There 
will  be  great  gulphs  cut,  over  which 
elderly  gentlemen  will  have  to  pass 
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to  business  on  terribly  elastic  deal 
planks,  and  along  the  edges  of  which 
"  the  pets  "  will  have  to  be  continu- 
ously steered  to  a  safe  playground. 
Houses  will  be  shaken  from  their 
foundations  at  critical  moments — a 
marriage-party  or  a  christening  ;  and 
some  of  the  fragile  brick  suburban 
tenements  of  the  metropolis  may  be 
expected  to  topple  down  like  houses 
of  cards.  When  the  flower-garden 
is  at  its  prime,  some  grim  visitor  will 
appear  to  intimate  an  immediate 
opening,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
roses  and  carnations  are  buried  deep 
in  clay  and  filth.  A  stream  of  black 
sludge  breaks  loose  upon  the  fresh 
washing — a  larger  stream,  perhaps 
like  the  rivers  of  mud  from  an  er- 
ruptive  volcano,  comes  down  on  some 
Prospect  Place,  and  half  obliterates 
it.  The  progress  of  the  great  Lon- 
don drainage  works  will  make  a  his- 
tory of  themselves,  full  of  stirring 
incidents  and  effective  positions, 
likely  to  make  a  little  fortune  to 
Punch.  The  country  must  look  for 
something  not  less  than  Spartan  vir- 
tue from  the  patriarchs  and  matrons 
of  Bethnal  and  Rotherhithe. 

The  leading  features  of  the  pro- 
posed engineering  works  appear  to 
be  distinctly  marked  and  capable  of 
being  easily  understood.  On  either 
side  of  the  river  there  are  to  be  two 
main  or  trunk  sewers— the  one  on 
a  high  level,  the  other  on  a  low  level. 
The  rule  of  gravitation,  which  would 
make  the  low-level  sewer  carry  the 
contents  of  its  higher  neighbour 
into  the  river,  is  to  be  reversed  by 
artificial  means  ;  and  the  contents  of 
the  low-level  main-sewer,  containing 
all  the  drainage  of  the  flat  dis- 
tricts, is  to  be  pumped  up  into  the 
high-level  sewer.  A  competent  de- 
scent is  thus  to  be  obtained  for  the 
whole.  It  seems  to  be  intended  that 
the  two  outfalls  shall  be  nearly  op- 
posite to  each  other  in  the  unsightly 
marshes  which  edge  the  Thames ; 
the  north  outfall  somewhere  about 
Barking  Creek ;  the  other  in  the 
Greenwich  marshes. 

Were  the  sewage — a  new  name, 
by  the  way,  which  the  quantity  of 
the  peculiar  liquid  created  by  modern 
drainage,  and  the  extensive  discus- 
sion about  its  disposal,  have  rendered 
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convenient — were  the  sewage  sent 
into  the  river  from  these  outfalls  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  sent  towards 
them,  the  gain  by  the  operation  would 
be  small  and  dubious.  London  would 
be  more  fully  cleansed,  it  is  true,  by 
the  minute  articulation  of  drainage 
to  be  connected  with  the  new  sewers, 
and  the  whole  would  be  more  thor- 
oughly discharged  from  the  high-level 
sewers  and  their  outfalls ;  but  this 
would  only  increase,  and  that  very 
materially,  the  amount  of  the  impu- 
rities to  be  cast  into  the  river.  Whe- 
ther the  portion  of  the  river  passing 
through  London  would  gain  more  by 
the  distance  of  the  outfalls  than  it 
would  suffer  by  the  increase  of  the 
quantity,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have 
not  science  enough  to  offer  an  opinion. 
But  the  importance  of  this  question 
is  neutralised  by  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing deodorising  works  near  the 
outfalls,  which  are  to  retain  the  solid 
portion  of  the  sewage,  and  to  send 
the  liquid  portion,  colourless  and 
comparatively  clean,  into  the  river. 
It  is  on  this  portion  of  the  operation 
that  the  chief  interest  now  hangs, 
and  it  is  in  some  respects  the  interest 
of  mystery.  That  modern  engineer- 
ing could  remove  any  amount  of 
liquid,  pure  or  impure,  to  any  dis- 
tance, and  could  remove  it  hermeti- 
cally closed  up,  so  that,  like  our 
street  gas  in  its  gasometers  and 
tubes,  none  of  its  offensiveness  need 
escape,  could  not  be  doubted;  and 
the  fundamental  question  has  been, 
how,  when  brought  away,  it  is  to  be 
inoffensively  disposed  of  ]  We  have 
seen  some  of  these  modern  processes 
of  deodorisation,  and,  like  chemical 
metamorphoses  generally,  they  have 
a  very  striking  effect,  especially  when 
exhibited  on  a  small  scale.  A  tum- 
bler is  filled  with  sewage,  swarthy 
as  Spartan  broth  ;  the  deodorising 
preparation  is  dropped  in,  and  gra- 
dually you  see  the  black  sediment 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  where  it  lies, 
like  the  solid  mud  under  a  sluggish 
stream,  and  there  remains  above 
a  liquid  about  as  clear  as  water 
poured  into  a  glass  emptied  of  table 
beer,  but  not  cleaned.  The  experi- 
menter generally  says  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  drink  the  purified  liquid ; 
but  we  never  happened  to  see  him 
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do  so,  and  certainly  did  not  offer  to 
be  his  substitute. 

Years  must  pass  before  the  great 
work  is  finished ;  and  alert  as  the 
public  mind  has  been  rendered  in  the 
matter,  these  will  doubtless  be  years 
of  investigation,  suggestion,  and  dis- 
covery. We  know  not  yet  what 
scientific  discoveries  may  be  in  store 
for  the  treatment  of  the  first  great 
outfall  of  the  concentrated  impuri- 
ties of  all  London.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  were  as  well  that,  before 
starting  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  we 
should  be  secure  in  the  possession 
of  some  ascertained  fact  which  may 
serve  as  a  last  resource  if  this  voyage 
of  discovery  should  prove  unfruitful. 
After  glancing  at  the  many  projects 
which  have  been  suggested  for  remov- 
ing from  the  sewage  the  element  which 
is  at  once  its  source  of  value  and  its 
cause  of  offence,  the  nearest  prospect 
of  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty 
has  presented  itself  to  us  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  the  number  for  last 
July  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
there  is  a  comparison  between  the 
value  to  the  farmer,  of  guano  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  compost  made 
from  deodorised  sewage  at  Leicester 
on  the  other.  Through  elaborate  tabu- 
lar statements,  it  is  there  shown  that 
the  preference  must  be  with  guano, 
unless  the  manufacturer  of  the  sew- 
age compost  were  to  content  himself 
with  a  profit  inadequate  to  his  exer- 
tions. Something  real  seems  to  have 
been  achieved  when  even  the  second 
place  in  such  a  comparison  is  ob- 
tained, and  we  see  the  practical 
power  thus  gained  brought  up  to  the 
proper  point,  when  we  find  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works  in  com- 
munication with  the  manufacturer  of 
the  compost,  who  offers  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  them  to  deodorise  their 
sewage  at  the  outfalls  for  a  certain 
sum  per  million  of  gallons.  But  the 
question  involved  in  the  value  of  this 
operation  is  far  more  important  than 
any  that  can  be  estimated  in  contract 
prices,  or  in  any  pecuniary  shape.  Of 
course  it  is  well  if  the  process  of 
purifying  towns  can  be  cheapened  by 
the  value  of  the  matters  removed,  but 
that  is  altogether  a  secondary  and 
a  trifling  question  when  compared 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  purification. 
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With  this  solely  in  view,  the  practical 
man's  comparison  of  the  sewage  com- 
pound with  guano,  brings  us  to  this 
satisfactory  conclusion,  that  after  the 
sewage  has  been  taken  clear  out  of 
a  town,  it  is  practicable  to  extract 
from  it  solid  matter  having  fertilis- 
ing value,  and  as  such  worth  money  ; 
which  is,  in  other  words,  saying  that 
it  is  practicable  to  extract  from  it 
those  elements  which,  in  its  original 
condition,  rendered  it  offensive  and 
unwholesome.  Indefinite  improve- 
ments may  follow,  but  here  appears 
to  be  a  satisfactory  position  to  fall 
back  upon. 

There  are  probably  vague  notions 
on  deodorisation.  As  it  will  in  many 
instances  be  arranged  that  the  sewage 
waters,  after  the  deodorising  process, 
shall  be  returned  into  the  lower  chan- 
nels of  the  streams  where  they  flowed 
in  their  original  purity,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  town  -  discharge  should  be  deo- 
derised.  But  if  all,  or  very  nearly 
all,  the  sedimentary  matter  be  re- 
moved from  it,  this  would  naturally 
follow.  When  we  separate  from  the 
sewage  a  substance  capable,  in  an 
economic  view,  of  competing  with 
guano,  we  have  a  guarantee  that  a 
great  deal  of  impurity  with  its  ac- 
companying odour  is  taken  out  of 
the  water.  As  to  the  deodorising  of 
the  solid  matter  itself,  this  seems  of 
less  consequence.  The  great  primary 
point  which  seems  certain  to  be 
gained  is,  that  the  whole  is  swept  in 
close  reservoirs  out  of  the  city  into  a 
desert  place.  The  process  it  there 
undergoes  can  neither  be  a  cleanly 
nor  a  healthy  one  ;  but  the  supposi- 
tion is,  that  it  is  carried  on  in  a 
place  clear  of  popu]ation,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  suitable  spots  on  the 
marshes  of  the  Thames  have  been 
selected  with  this  consideration.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  process  should  live, 
or  be  permitted  to  live,  close  to  the 
spot ;  they  might  be  conveyed  to  and 
from  their  work  daily.  Some  of  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  will  na- 
turally present  far  greater  facilities 
for  such  a  process  than  London.  In 
these,  the  precedent  set  of  removal 
by  steam-pumping  apparatus,  instead 
of  gravitation,  will  open  up  entirely 


new  prospects  of  internal  purification. 
With  a  perfect  system  of  sewage, 
worked  by  steam  machinery,  there 
need  not  be  a  drop  of  filth  unre- 
moved  ;  and  the  inky  stream,  which 
is  the  standard  nuisance  of  the  spot, 
may,  if  it  be  not  employed  in  machi- 
nery, become  clear,  and  fresh,  and 
healthy,  as  it  was  ages  ago,  ere  the 
first  rudiments  of  a  town  were  set 
down  by  its  side.  In  such  a  case 
we  could  suppose  the  whole  sewage 
collected  into  one  central  reservoir, 
whence  it  is  pumped  into  some  dis- 
tant moorland,  where  the  deodoris- 
ing, or  whatever  other  process  be 
proper  to  remove  the  liquid  from  the 
solid  matter,  may  be  carried  on  apart 
from  human  dwellings.  But  when 
the  drainage  of  a  secondary  town  is 
thus  removed  to  an  upland  dis- 
trict, whether  any  measure  should  be 
taken  for  the  neutralisation  of  that 
aroma  which  people  always  neces- 
sarily associate  with  the  food  of 
plants,  and  from  which  the  rival 
guano  is  anything  but  exempt,  seems 
to  be  an  affair  of  trifling  moment. 

To  return  to  the  metropolitan 
affair.  Let  us  hope  that  the  prac- 
tical condition  of  the  matter  has 
now  gone  so  far  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, that  there  is  no  risk,  of  what 
once  seemed  inevitable,  that  the  whole 
pollution  of  London  should  be  con- 
veyed unmitigated  into  the  sea.  Had 
it  once  been  resolved  that  the  ocean 
should  bear  that  terrible  burden,  all 
others  of  the  same  character  would 
have  seemed  light  for  it,  and  would 
have  been  lightly  thrown  on  it. 
From  such  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  cleansing  the  towns,  and  the 
country  too,  we  could  only  anticipate 
very  disastrous  consequences ;  and 
we  pray  the  reader  to  think  over  the 
matter  in  all  its  bearings,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  estimate  its  character 
and  tendency,  should  those  who  have 
the  matter  in  their  hands  ever  fall 
back  on  such  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. We  have  seen  how  rapidly 
and  formidably  fresh-water  streams 
have  been  contaminated  by  modern 
improvements  in  house  cleansing  and 
drainage.  We  shall  find  that  it  has 
been  creeping  into  our  sea-waters 
also.  Paterfamilias  is  surprised  that 
his  children  have  come  back  from 
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their  old  esteemed  bathing-quarters, 
paler  and  more  sickly  than  when 
they  went,  especially  as  he  hears 
that  the  place  has  undergone  an  en- 
tire sanitary  overhauling,  and  been 
supplied  with  all  the  modern  re- 
quisites of  comfort  and  health.  He 
goes  down,  and  finds  the  old  village, 
indeed,  swept  and  garnished.  The 
streets,  which  had  a  dirtyish  gutter 
on  either  side,  and  were  in  all  parts 
to  be  trodden  with  caution,  are  as 
clean  as  the  pavement  of  Amsterdam. 
Certain  objects  which  he  used  to 
denounce  as  remnants  of  barbarism, 
have  disappeared,  having  been  super- 
seded by  hydraulic  mechanism  else- 
where. So  much  for  the  land ;  but 
now  for  the  water.  He  finds  that 
between  half  and  full  tide — the  most 
convenient  condition  for  bathing — 
it  is  impregnated  with  a  heavy  per- 
centage of  that  abominable  fluid 
which  bears  the  newly-invented  name 
of  sewage.  He  discovers  that  the 
mouth  of  the  main  trunk  sewer,  lying 
at  low  tide  like  a  long  cannon  on 
the  sand,  was  the  place  which  his 
children  generally  selected  for  their 
sports.  He  wonders  no  more  at  their 
condition,  but  returns,  meditating 
on  the  sad  fate  of  all  efforts  at  hu- 
man amelioration  to  encounter  reac- 
tion, and  agreeing,  with  Byron,  that 
"man  is  an  unfortunate  devil,  and 
ever  wilt  be."  launch  got  hold  of 
this  new  salt-water  grievance,  and 
gave  us  a  representation  of  the  bath- 
ing-master directing  the  attendant  to 
put  "  the  gent  as  wants  to  be  tuck 
in  deep,  into  the  drain." 

The  sea,  no  doubt,  is  deep  and 
broad  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  know 
how  far  it  may  be  contaminated 
should  we  cast  into  it  the  great  mass 
of  impurities  which  have  heretofore 
gone  to  fertilise  the  land.  The  par- 
tial ejections,  caused  by  the  recent 
progress  of  sanitary  improvment,  be- 
gin to  give  us  warning.  A  hundred 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  thought 
as  absurd  to  speak  of  the  great  volume 
of  water  in  the  tidal  reaches  of  the 
Thames  being  polluted,  as  it  may  now 
be  thought  to  speak  of  a  similar  dan- 
ger to  our  estuaries  and  sandy  bays. 
But  the  effects  of  the  drainage  of  Glas- 
gow— imperfect  as  it  is — may  be  per- 
ceived at  Dumbarton  ;  and  were  the 
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impurities  of  that  enormous  city,  along 
with  those  of  Paisley  and  Greenock, 
and  of  the  many  manufacturing  vil- 
lages in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  received 
into  the  Firth  by  a  perfect  system  of 
drainage  on  the  best  scientific  prin- 
ciples, we  doubt  not  that  the  abomi- 
nation would  be  found  on  the  rocky 
borders  of  Loch  Goyle,  and  in  the 
beautiful  sinuosities  of  the  Kyles  of 
Bute.  Adepts  tell  us  that  the  im- 
purities cast  into  the  sea  nourish  sea- 
weeds ;  that  these  nourish  birds,  and 
the  birds  deposit  guano,  which  is 
brought  to  fertilise  our  fields ;  so  that 
in  reality  what  is  sent  forth  comes 
back  to  us.  It  may  be  so,  but  the 
process  is  somewhat  circuitous,  and 
the  immediate  results  of  it  are  not 
desirable.  Suppose  the  whole  world, 
or  all  that  part  of  it  sufficiently  near 
the  shore,  to  follow  the  example  which 
some  of  our  towns  have  set,  and  dis- 
charge their  refuse  into  the  sea ; 
the  result  we  leave  to  greater  philoso- 
phers and  better  calculators. 

Here,  then,  is  the  plain  state  of  the 
case.  The  changes  in  our  domestic  and 
municipal  habits,  so  rapidly  brought 
about,  have  reacted  in  evils  which  it 
requires  farther  changes,  and  these 
of  a  comprehensive  and  powerful  cha- 
racter, to  counteract.  But  let  us  not 
despair.  The  next  stage  of  progress 
will,  beyond  doubt,  be  carried  out. 
It  is  the  nature  of  such  things  al- 
ways to  be  completed  by  the  prac- 
tical, persevering  people  who  inhabit 
our  island ;  and  when  the  final  result 
is  satisfactorily  achieved,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  true  amount  of  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropy and  practical  sagacity  de- 
veloped in  the  operations  which  have 
carried  us  thus  far.  No  doubt,  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  in  which  sani- 
tary science  has  been  in  vogue  and 
in  action,  it  has  developed  vain  en- 
thusiasm here,  and  self-sufficient 
pedantry  there.  Many  a  one  idea 
has  been  brought  forward  to  solve 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  achievement, 
and  has  been  found  worthless  for 
meeting  the  smallest  of  them.  Many 
a  scheme,  promising  the  best  results 
in  theory,  has  broken  down  in  action  ; 
and  many  a  foolish  conflict  has  been 
fought  between  men,  each  working 
for  the  world's  good,  and  each  ad- 
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vertising  his  own  invention  as  the 
only  genuine  method  for  its  accom- 
plishment. But  such  is  the  way  in 
which,  in  this  country  of  free  action 
and  speech,  we  reach  sound  conclu- 
sions, leaving  it  to  other  nations 
fondly  to  believe,  if  they  can,  that 
human  beings  may  be  drilled,  by 
immediate  order  from  headquarters, 
into  any  total  change  of  habits  and 
thoughts  which  enlightened  philoso- 
phy may  suggest  to  their  rulers. 

Such  reflections  as  these  naturally 
call  up  to  remembrance  the  chief 
leading  spirit  in  the  school  of  the 
sanitarians — the  General  who,  as  it 
were,  brought  us  up  to  the  point 
where  we  now  stand,  and  then  was 
driven  from  his  command.  Several 
eminent  and  meritorious  men  have 
co-operated  in  the  promulgation  of 
sanitary  science  —  such  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Dr  Neil  Arnot,  and  Dr 
Southwood  Smith.  But  the  man 
who  created  the  school,  and  fought 
out  its  doctrines  to  practical  conclu- 
sions— the  man  without  whom,  to  all 
human  appearance,  the  existing  sani- 
tary school  would  not  at  present  have 
existed — is  Mr  Chadwick. 

Let  us  introduce  the  reader  to 
Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  as  he 
is  waiting  for  an  audience,  and  pre- 
paring to  talk  over  a  Cabinet  minis- 
ter,, throwing  the  occurrences  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  back.  The 
horror  which  statesmen  entertain 
towards  weak  enthusiasts  and  selfish 
office-hunters,  does  not  extend  to 
him.  A  man  of  sedate  and  reputable 
life,  addicted  to  scholarly  pursuits, 
as  well  as  to  practical  projects,  un- 
ambitious of  popularity,  and  not  a 
seeker  of  power  or  influence  through 
the  usual  beaten  tracks,  he  is  a  man 
whom  it  is  safe  and  becoming  to  hear. 
A  nervous,  absent  manner— a  low 
voice,  a  hesitating  speech,  and  alto- 
gether the  air  of  one  who  is  dragged 
by  circumstances  out  of  his  habitual 
reserve,  incline  the  auditor  tacitly  to 
submit  to  being  bored  for  a  while, 
congratulating  himself  that  that  is 
all,  and  it  will  soon  be  over.  But  he 
is  not  bored.  There  are  so  many 
telling  facts  consistently  put  together 
— so  much  clearness  on  the  whole, 
with  occasional  picturesqueness,  that 
the  discourse  draws  in  the  listener, 
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as  a  subdued  painting  with  great  depth 
of  colouring  and  completeness  of 
finish  secures  a  hold  on  the  eye, 
which  may  at  first  have  passed  it  over 
among  its  gaudier  neighbours.  In 
the  end  the  listener  finds  that,  in  the 
hands  of  that  mild,  modest -looking 
man,  he  has  got  into  the  iron  grasp 
of  a  giant.  He  can  neither  resist  nor 
escape.  Every  practical  difficulty 
which  might  give  room  for  evasion  or 
postponement,  is  provided  for.  Is 
there  any  question  about  the  chance 
of  finding  persons  capable  of  carry- 
ing the  plan  into  execution*?  The 
proper  men  have  been  already  found, 
and  have  stated  their  willingness  to 
undertake  it.  Are  there  structural 
or  engineering  works  to  be  carried 
out — those  sources  of  procrastina- 
tion which  may  always  be  counted  on 
with  so  much  security  in  public  un- 
dertakings 1  The  working  plans  and 
specifications  are  all  prepared,  esti- 
mates have  been  obtained,  and  a  well- 
known  contractor  for  such  works  is 
ready  to  break  ground  to-morrow. 
Is  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  support  from  public  opinion  1 
Behold  a  host  of  newspapers  simul- 
taneously shout  forth  unanimous  lau- 
dations of  the  measure,  as  that  sole 
means  of  saving  the  country,  which 
statesmen  must  have  been  blind  not 
to  be  convinced  of.  Is  further  in- 
quiry suggested  before  a  statesman 
can  positively  commit  himself  to  some- 
thing so  novel  and — pardon  him  for 
the  observation — so  un-English1?  Wit- 
nesses spring  up  like  figures  in  a  pan- 
tomime, all  thorough  practical  men, 
who  have  long  entertained  the  opin- 
ion they  express,  and  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  proposal  is  the 
right  thing.  The  scrupulous  accuracy 
with  which  their  testimony  dovetails 
into  the  master's  narrative,  produces 
a  general  harmony,  which  obtains  a 
touch  of  picturesqueness  and  variety 
from  the  use  made  of  any  attempt  by 
some  luckless  witness  to  break  in 
upon  the  general  consistency  of  the 
theme  by  doubt  or  contradiction  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  following  little  sketch 
of  some  adverse  testimony  about  the 
effect  of  exhalations  from  decompos- 
ing animal  substances : — "  Men  with 
shrunken  figures,  and  the  appearance 
of  premature  age,  and  a  peculiarly 
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cadaverous  aspect,  have  attended  as 
witnesses  to  attest  their  own  perfectly 
sound  condition,  as  evidence  of  the 
salubrity  of  their  own  particular  oc- 
cupations. Generally,  however,  men 
with  robust  figures,  and  the  hue  of 
health,  are  singled  out,  and  presented 
as  examples  of  the  general  innocuous- 
ness  of  the  offensive  miasma  generat- 
ed in  the  process  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Professor  Owen  mentions 
an  instance  of  a  witness  of  this  class, 
a  very  robust  man,  the  keeper  of  a 
dissecting  room,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  florid  health  (which,  however, 
proved  not  to  be  so  sound  as  he  him- 
self conceived),  who  professed  perfect 
unconsciousness  of  having  sustained 
any  injury  from  the  occupation,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
really  was  unconscious  of  haying  sus- 
tained or  observed  any  ;  but  it  turned 
out,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  always 
had  the  most  offensive  and  dangerous 
work  done  by  an  inferior  assistant ; 
and  that  within  his  time  he  had  had 
no  less  than  eight  assistants,  and  that 
every  one  had  died,  and  some  of 
these  had  been  dissected  in  the 
theatre  where  they  had  served ; " — a 
proper  doom  of  poetical  justice  to  the 
accessories  of  a  man  who  was  making 
himself  a  living  testimony  against 
sound  Chadwickian  principles. 

In  dealing  with  one  so  armed, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield 
at  once,  or  carry  on  a  deadly  conflict 
Thus,  for  a  time,  Mr  Chadwick  had 
a  deal  of  his  own  way  ;  and  his  way 
affected  measures  of  large  moment  to 
the  empire.  His  influence  moulded 
the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  English 
Poor-Law  Act  of  1844  — the  great 
Act  which  revolutionised  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rural  labourers.  No  one 
did  more  to  bring  about  the  general 
system  of  police  which  is  now  coming 
into  operation  throughout  the  em- 
pire. Lastly,  he  was  the  parent  and 
author  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  of 
the  whole  sanitary  legislation  of  the 
country,  including  those  enrolments 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  which 
have  provided  a  sanitary  police  for 
several  towns  in  England,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  annually  increasing. 
At  last,  however,  when  seemingly  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours  and  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  the  British  pub- 
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lie  found  that  they  could  endure  him 
no  longer,  and  he  was  cast  down  by 
a  sort  of  general  ostracism.  His 
mind  was,  in  fact,  not  constituted  for 
the  British  people  and  the  British 
constitution.  He  could  not  give  and 
take  as  our  public  men  do — losing  a 
point  to-day,  and  expecting  to  gain 
an  equivalent  to-morrow — yielding 
here,  and  compromising  there,  and 
admitting,  even  when  beaten,  that 
the  other  side  may  have  some  good 
in  it.  Nothing  that  ever  differed  in 
the  faintest  degree  from  Mr  Chad- 
wick's  well -weighed  and  carefully- 
adjusted  conclusions  could  ever  seem 
to  his  eyes  to  have  any  good  in  it. 
He  was  driven  by  an  ergoism,  as  the 
French  call  it,  to  adopt  logical  conclu- 
sions which  were  infallible,  and  must 
break  through  all  obstacles.  Hence 
there  was  an  autocratism  about  him 
which  the  people  of  this  country  will 
bear  neither  from  rank  nor  wealth, 
and  which  they  showed  in  his  case 
that  they  will  not  bear  from  talent. 
Admitting  the  evils  of  laziness  and 
dirtiness,  they  asserted  the  abstract 
right  to  be  lazy  and  dirty  when  they 
pleased.  Perhaps  the  Potemkins, 
Pombals,  and  Hardenbergs,  who  have 
produced  so  much  influence  in  despo- 
tic countries,  have  been  men  of  such 
a  mould.  What  influence  such  a  man 
might  have  if  he  secured  the  ear  of 
one  of  the  great  imperial  rulers  of 
Europe,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
Instead  of  a  continued  chafing  with 
lukewarm  friends  and  determined 
enemies,  his  schemes  might  then  have 
been  carried  out  with  the  rapidity  of 
military  commands — whether  with 
as  much  fundamental  effect  on  the 
people  as  the  projects  of  benevo- 
lence which  are  discussed,  criticised, 
lopped,  and  twisted,  before  they  pass 
into  Acts  of  Parliament  with  us,  let 
historical  and  ethical  philosophers 
decide.  It  is  enough  that  our  people, 
whether  from  their  reasonableness  or 
their  unreasonableness,  became  suspi- 
cious when  they  saw  that  whatever 
public  office  Mr  Chadwick  was  at- 
tached to,  drew  into  itself  gradually,  as 
it  were  by  some  magnetic,  attraction, 
all  other  business,  public  and  private. 
When  he  was  at  the  Poor-Law  Board, 
he  found  poverty  intimately  associ- 
ated on  the  one  side  with  crime  :  and 
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this  brought  within  his  supervisance 
the  system  of  police,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  criminal  justice  gene- 
rally.    On  the  other  side,  he  found 
that  disease  and  death  were  great 
sources  of  poverty ;  and  this  opened 
up  to  him  the  field  in  which  his  ser- 
vices have  been  most  signal  and  suc- 
cessful.    But  even  while  he  was  pur- 
suing with  all  vigour  the  work  of 
sanitary  reform,  he  must  needs  fol- 
low up  collateral  projects  of  organi- 
sation so  various  and  so  distant  from 
his  proper  field,  as  to  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  aggregate  within  his  own 
control  the  nation's    business,  and 
that  of  every  man  in  it.     Through 
the  necessity  of  superseding  the  over- 
crowded graveyards  in  towns,  and 
the  opening  of  extra  mural  cemete- 
ries, he  found  his  way  to  the  super- 
visance of  funerals  as  a  public  func- 
tion of  his  department,  and  the  con- 
sequent   abolition    of    undertakers, 
much  to  the  indignation  and  amaze- 
ment  of  these  sable  functionaries, 
who  told  a  sympathising  and  slightly- 
alarmed  audience  that  this  was  but 
a  beginning  of  interference  with  pri- 
vate enterprise,  which  might  gradu- 
ally absorb  one  trade  after  another 
into  the  Government  departments, 
to  end — who  knows  where  1    He  was 
far  too  great  an  artist  to  announce 
his  design  in  anything  like  the  ab- 
rupt  manner    in  which  it  is  here 
spoken  of.    He  first  pointed  to  the 
solemn  associations-  and    sanctified 
repose   that   should    naturally   sur- 
round   the    ancestral    burial-place, 
whether  it  were  in  the  vaults  of  some 
grand  old  church,  or  the  green  sod 
beneath  the  yew  trees,  where  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
He  showed  how  utterly  all  this  had 
departed    from    the    modern    city 
graveyards,  where  the  narrow  house 
is  sold  by  mercenary  dealers,  stimu- 
lated by  competition,  at  an  enormous 
price.    The  last  ceremony  is  perform- 
ed   close  to  a  crowded  street  rat- 
tling with  omnibuses,  which  sends 
in  a  detachment  of  its  idle  boys  to 
criticise,    in    their    peculiar    ribald 
fashion,  the  conduct  and  costume  of 
the  mourners,  who  are  in  the  end 
pestered  by  drunken  attendants  for 
perquisites  to  be  spent  in  the  neigh- 
bouring gin-shop.    For  all  this  it  is 
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possible  to  substitute  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  a  cemetery  among  trees,  where 
the    last   rites    may  be    performed 
with  due  decorum,  while  the  more 
important  object  is  accomplished  of 
closing    city  graveyards,    rendered 
pestilential  by  saturisation.     So  far 
the  reports  on  interments  in  towns 
led  to  changes  which,  though   they 
may  not  have  entirely  accomplished 
all    that   their  propounder  had    in 
view,  have  been  eminently  beneficial. 
But  he  did  not  stop  at  this  point. 
The  removal  of  the  dead  beyond  the 
city  should  be  performed  with  due 
decorum  and  solemnity — a  proposi- 
tion readily  acceded  to.     But  the 
poor  could  ill  afford  this  sacrifice  to 
sanitary  improvement,  and  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  to  econo- 
mise it.     And  since  there  must  be 
official  intervention,  why  not   look 
into  the  whole  system  of  undertakers' 
work  and  charges,  and  see  what  they 
are  ?    So  comes  a  statement  of  facile, 
meaningless  expenditure  on  the  one 
hand,  and  mercenary  exaction  on  the 
other,  which  probably  has  been  of 
use  in  keeping  down  undertakers' 
bills,  though  it  has  not  transferred 
their  function  to  the  State.    It  was 
so  skilfully  presented  that  people  at 
first    sight    overlooked    its  general 
bearing  on  trade  and    freedom   of 
action,  and  forgot  that,  if  extrava- 
gance and  overcharges  were  a  rea- 
son for  putting  down  private  enter- 
prise, there  were  few  of  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  that  could  escape. 
A  reactionary  cry  at   length   arose 
against    this    system   of   aggressive 
interference   and    its  author.      The 
country  gave  him  a  thousand  a-year 
in  consideration  of  his  past  services, 
and  on  condition  of  his  abstaining 
from  more.  Deprived  of  the  means  of 
activity,  he  was  not,  however,  re- 
strained in  freedom  of  speech.     He 
has  been  talking  on  various  matters, 
not  without  effect :  and  the  last  crea- 
tion of  his  fertile  brain  is  the  com- 
petitive system  of  examination  for 
office — a  project  which,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  reveals  the  funda- 
mental system  of  his  policy  :  it  is  in 
practice  what  the  political  depart- 
ment of  Comte's  philosophy  of  the 
positive  is  in  theory— a  sort  of  no- 
ocracy    or    despotism    of    intellect, 
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where  power  is  to  be  held,  not  by 
the  tenure  of  hereditary  rank  or  of 
popular  will,  but  according  to  clever- 
ness— the  cleverest,  and  we  all  know 
who  that  is— ruling  over  all. 

The  chief  service  achieved  by  this 
remarkable  man  is  still  embodied  in 
the  "  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great 
Britain,"  issued  in  1842.  The  shape 
in  which  it  appeared  is  characteristic. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  as  a 
body,  were  authorised  to  make  the 
inquiry  and  the  report,  but  they 
presented  a  report  prepared  solely 
by  their  secretary,  Mr  Chadwick. 
Having  been  called  on  to  put  their 
names  to  a  document  full  of  start- 
ling novelties,  they,  like  honest 
men,  left  the,  credit  or  the  failure, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  the  man 
who  had  prepared  it.  This  re- 
markable paper — heavy  and  diffuse 
as  a  literary  production — starts,  if  it 
does  not  exhaust,  every  point  on 
which  the  sanitary  school  have  writ- 
ten, in  blue-books  and  other  books, 
in  pamphlets  and  articles,  during  the 
sixteen  years  since  it  came  forth. 
The  latest  official  document,  called 
"  Papers  relating  to  the  Sanitary 
state  of  the  People  of  England,"  by 
Dr  Greenhow  and  Dr  Simon  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
if  it  present  some  new  and  minute 
varieties,  only  goes  over  the  old 
ground.  In  both  documents  the 
main  points  of  instruction  are,  that  a 
large  amount  of  the  mortality  in  this 
country  arises  from  causes  which  are 
preventable  ;  that  if  a  portion  of 
these  are  preventible  only  at  our  own 
individual  will,  there  are  others  of 
a  kind  which  can  be  removed  by 
public  measures  ;  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  dif- 
ferent places  is  caused  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  noxious  causes  in  the 
places  where  it  is  low,  and  their 
existence  in  the  places  where  it  is 
high  ;  that,  experimentally,  vitality 
has  been  increased  in  given  instances 
by  the  removal  of  noxious  agencies  ; 
that  there  is  benefit  not  only  to  the 
families  and  the  persons  whose  health 
is  improved  by  such  measures,  but 
to  the  State  collectively,  because 
the  pressure  of  population  is  increas- 
ed instead  of  being  lessened  by  pre- 


mature deaths;  that  a  population 
among  whom  health  is  unsound  and 
life  uncertain,  are  apt  to  prove  de- 
praved and  dangerous  ;  that,  in  parti- 
cular, the  premature  deaths  of  work- 
ing heads  of  families  leave  an  amount 
of  widowhood  and  orphanage  to  be 
parochially  provided  for,  which  would 
not  be  left  if  the  men  had  lived  to 
see  their  children  at  maturity  ;  and 
that,  finally,  when  the  human  being 
reaches  the  assigned  natural  span  of 
life,  he  departs,  leaving  his  functions 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  generation 
matured  and  fit  for  their  perform- 
ance ;  while  everything  that  shortens 
this  span,  disturbs  the  order  of  the 
world,  and  causes  evils  which,  so  far 
as  practicable,  should  be  removed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  practical  ar- 
rangements laid  down  in  this  com- 
prehensive document  are  so  far  from 
being  superseded,  that  even  the  plan 
for  draining  London  is  but  a  varia- 
tion—  whether  an  improvement  or 
not,  let  the  wise  decide — on  arrange- 
ments for  the  same  purpose  sug- 
gested in  the  Sanitary  Report. 

Indeed,  a  recurrence  to  that  docu- 
ment by  any  one  who  has  in  his  eye 
the  present  condition  of  our  great 
towns,  must  force  on  him  an  unplea- 
sant contrast  between  the  much  that 
has  been  said  and  the  little  that  has 
been  done  in  the  direction  of  sanitary 
reformation  during  sixteen  years. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  the  end  all  this 
preaching  will  tend  to  practice,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  it  is  not  lost. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  boon  which 
the  promoters  of  sanitary  science  have 
done  to  the  world,  is  in  the  exposition 
of  the  blessings  which  sanitary  organ- 
isation is  capable  of  communicating 
to  the  poorer  and  the  more  helpless 
classes,  without  in  any  way  interfer- 
ing with  their  freedom,  or  undermin- 
ing that  proper  self-reliance  which 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs 
imparts  to  them.  In  fact,  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  advantage  which 
they  would  derive  from  methods  of 
external  purification,  instead  of  prov- 
ing a  new  interference  with  private 
rights  or  conduct,  would  virtually  re- 
lieve them  from  unjust  and  cruel  acts 
of  interference  or  restriction.  It  is  a 
fact  which  calls  loudly  for  more  in- 
terference in  their  behalf,  that  even 
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the  structural  improvements  which 
the  rich  have  been  taught  by  the 
precepts  of  the  sanitarians  to  carry 
out  for  the  sake  of  their  own  health 
and  comfort,  have  been  destructive 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
poorer  neighbours.  Not  far  from  the 

rt  where  this  remark  is  penned, 
re  is  a  dell  penetrated  by  a  stream. 
Along  its  edge  there  had  been  origi- 
nally a  rural  village,  which,  as  a 
neighbouring  town  pressed  nearer 
towards  it,  gradually  enlarged  itself 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  artisans 
who  found  employment  there.  The 
newest  and  most  aristocratic  portion 
of  the  town  now  crowns  the  neigh- 
bouring bank — the  village  has  swol- 
len to  a  crowded,  dirty  suburb.  The 
stream,  in  which  old  people  remem- 
ber to  have  trouted,  is  as  black  as 
ink,  and  many  a  bubbling  circle  rip- 
ples its  surface,  which  rural  children 
at  first  sight  mistake  for  the  leaping 
of  little  fishes,  but  which  the  expe- 
rienced neighbours  know  to  be  the 
escape  of  mephitic  gases.  Now,  this 
suburb,  uncleanly  as  it  is,  has  not 
created  this  dire  pollution ;  its  un- 
cleanness  has  not  taken  that  direc- 
tion ;  for  it  has  been  left  to  itself, 
and  consequently  does  not  possess  a 
hydraulic  organisation  for  the  re- 
moval of  impurities.  But  the  hand- 
some houses  on  the  top  of  the  bank 
are  cleansed  and  drained  in  the  most 
skilful  and  effective  manner,  and  it  is 
from  their  impurities  that  the  stream 
is  polluted,  and  renders  the  dirty 
suburb  more  dirty  and  more  insa- 
lubrious than  it  would  ever  have 
been  had  it  not  been  near  an  aristo- 
cratic district.  Surely  a  case  like 
this  is  one  for  protection ;  and  if 
means  were  taken  for  the  removal  of 
the  foulness  sent  down  by  the  upper 
ranks,  it  could  scarcely  be  counted 
an  interference  with  the  rights  or  the 
independence  of  the  lower. 

Throughout  our  large  towns  the 
domiciliary  position  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  general  is  only  too  closely  in 
parallel  to  the  instance  we  have  given. 
That  they  should  congregate  in  towns, 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
they  must  live  where  they  find  the 
means  of  living.  But  when  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  dwellings  for  them  is, 
that  they  have  no  internal  arrange- 
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ments  for  the  removal  of  impurities 
— no  external  drainage,  no  ventila- 
tion— that  there  is  dampness  within 
and  miasma  all  around  them  outside 
— what  can  the  most  active,  cleanly, 
tidy  domestic  managers  do  to  coun- 
teract such  a  heavy  pressure  towards 
filth  and  degradation  1  One  is  sur- 
prised at  the  rapid  facility  with  which 
those  brought  up  to  the  air  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  sights  and  smells 
of  nature,  assimilate  themselves  to 
the  tilth  and  squalor  of  the  poor 
man's  town ;  but  they  must  do  it, 
and,  for  their  peace  and  comparative 
happiness,  the  sooner  all  qualms  are 
gone  the  better.  So  the  immigrants 
to  such  spots,  should  they  have  any 
remnant  of  purity  in  their  nature, 
must  see  it  decay  within  themselves, 
and  behold  their  offspring  brought 
up  without  it — animals  naturalised 
to  the  human  rat-holes  in  which  they 
crowd.  The  most  intelligent  of  the 
working-classes  proclaim  that  they 
could  afford  to  hire  clean  and  salu- 
brious houses,  if  they  could  get  them 
at  their  true  money- value — at  a  value 
proportioned  to  that  which  the  mid- 
dle-classes pay  for  their  houses.  But 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can- 
not be  brought  to  bear  on  house  pro- 
perty as  it  does  on  hardware  and 
woollens.  Competition  cannot  al- 
ways get  a  sphere  for  its  exercise  • 
and  though  the  capital  is  at  hand 
which  might  supply  small  cleanly 
houses,  the  means  of  investing  it 
may  not  be  accessible.  In  many 
places  the  whole  area  of  a  manufac- 
turing town  belongs  to  one  person 
or  one  company,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  as  entirely  at  their  mercy  for  the 
houses  they  are  to  live  in,  as  the 
Sutherland  tenants  are  at  the  mercy 
of  their  ducal  landlord  for  the  size 
and  tenure  of  the  farms  which  he 
thinks  proper  to  let  on  his  domains. 
Even  where  there  are  many  house 
owners,  they  have  a  monopoly  which 
shuts  out  competition.  Their  houses, 
such  as  they  are,  exist,  and  are  filled 
with  tenants  at  a  rent  as  high  as  such 
tenants  could  pay  for  the  best  kind  of 
houses.  Why,  then,  should  any  one 
of  these  landlords  trouble  himself 
with  improvements?  A  new  man 
might  be  tempted  to  come  among 
them,  and  undersell  them  by  offering 
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a  better  article  for  the  money  ;  but 
they  hold  the  ground— they  possess 
the  area  of  the  city  —  there  is  no 
room  for  the  competitor. 

The  landlords  of  poor  people's 
town-houses  are  a  peculiar  and  not 
an  amiable  class.  Over  and  over 
again,  in  fictitious  literature,  they 
have  been  called  on  the  stage  as  the 
natural  oppressors  of  virtuous  po- 
verty, and  the  cruel  aggravators  of 
misfortune.  The  pet  hypocrite  and 
scoundrel  in  Dickens's  last  fiction  is 
one  of  this  class.  There  would  not 
be  such  a  special  run  upon  this  order 
of  small  capitalists,  as  distinguished 
from  others,  if  their  peculiar  trade 
did  not  afford  some  characteristic  to 
suit  the  novelist's  purpose ;  and  so 
it^Hoes.  A  landlord  of  this  class  to 
obtain  his  proper  returns  must  gene- 
rally be  an  oppressor.  Hence  this 
kind  of  investment  is  shunned  by 
men  whose  feelings  or  whose  tastes 
revolt  at  putting  on  the  screw.  It 
naturally  falls,  therefore,  to  those 
whose  dispositions  are  adapted  to  it ; 
and  they,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
a  trade  requiring  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions, bad  or  good,  of  course  clear  all 
the  larger  a  profit  by  their  partial 
monopoly. 

We  have  to  reflect  but  a  moment 
on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
business  to  see  how  this  must  be. 
A  man  need  not,  necessarily,  have  to 
be  oppressive  and  coercive  though 
his  dealings  in  the  way  of  business 
be  with  the  poorest  creatures.  It  is 
pitiful  enough  to  see  the  halfpenny 
parcels  of  tea  and  sugar,  on  the 
counter  of  perhaps  an  affluent  capi- 
talist, whose  shop  is  in  a  poor  and 
crowded  district,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  close  battle  for  life  which  these 
slender  purchases  imply,  and  the  hard 
destiny  to  which  they  can  prove  but 
a  faint  alleviation.  But  there  is  no 
oppression  done,  though  the  grocer 
may  be  deriving  a  large  profit  in 
that  class  of  business,  and  perhaps 
keeps  his  carriage  at  the  sunnier  end 
of  the  town — the  halfpenny  is  put 
down  and  the  tiny  parcel  removed,, 
and  so  the  transaction  is  over.  The 
landlord,  however,  must  give  credit, 
though  it  may  be  of  the  shortest : 
he  has,  therefore,  always  the  diffi- 
culty, and  with  the  difficulty  some- 
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times  the  cruelty,  of  extracting  pay- 
ment for  his  commodity  after  it  has 
been,as  it  were,  consumed.  If  he  have 
let  his  house,  for  a  term,  to  a  man 
in  good  work  and  repute — though 
the  tenant  should  immediately  turn 
dissipated  and  be  dismissed,  yet  the 
landlord  must  let  him  enjoy  the  occu- 
pancy to  the  end  of  the  term.  Hence 
the  landlords  of  the  houses  of  the 
city  poor  are  generally  men  of  a  very 
vigilant  habit,  with  inexorable  wills, 
wherever  their  interest  is  concerned, 
and  hearts  tempered  and  hardened 
to  the  functions  they  have  under- 
taken. It  is  not  from  such  men  that 
we  are  to  expect  enlightened  schemes 
of  sanitary  reform.  They  have  in 
many  instances,  indeed,  brought  their 
influence  to  bear  with  effect  against 
local  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
towns.  Wherever  a  measure  is  pro- 
posed for  paving,  or  draining,  or  pre- 
paring a  town  by  timely  cleaning 
against  the  approach  of  cholera,  their 
opposition  may  be  pretty  securely 
counted  upon.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
this  class  that  every  effort  to  pass  a 
Sanitary  Act  for  Scotland  has  been 
defeated. 

Should  there  be  exceptions  among 
them — men  inclined  to  give  what  the 
workmen  are  asking  for — a  well- 
conditioned  house  as  much  worth 
the  rent  to  be  paid  as  the  houses  of 
the  gentry  and  middle-classes  are — 
there  are  always  great  impediments 
to  such  an  isolated  undertaking. 
Good,  clean,  well-drained  houses  set 
up  in  an  undrained  foul  district 
only  make  the  wretched  houses  in 
their  neighbourhood  more  wretched. 
We  could  point  to  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  "model  houses  for  the 
working  classes,"  where  everything 
is  as  compact  and  tidy  within  as 
skill  and  zeal  can  make  it.  The  in- 
ternal impurities  are  removed  by 
the  most  scientific  hydraulic  arrange- 
ments, making  their  exit  trium- 
phantly in  tubular  drains  —  but 
whither  1  There  are  no  street- 
sewers,  and  it  is  a  worse  case  still 
than  the  pollution  of  a  river.  The 
sewage  flows  upon  the  open  streets 
in  the  gutters  past  those  other 
workmen's  houses  which  are  not 
model  houses,  and  of  course  ren- 
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ders   them  more  pestilential    than 
ever. 

Hence  it  is,  we  fear,  in  vain  to 
look  for  a  remedy  in  private  enter- 
prise, unless  the  way  be  opened  by 
public  measures.  When  these  ren- 
der the  supply  of  well -aired  and 
well -drained  houses  for  the  poor 
practicable,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  law  may  fairly  require  that 
no  others  shall  be  put  to  use.  Far 
more  stringent  measures  than  this 
have  been  adopted  without  remorse 
in  the  floundering  and  incoherent  pro- 
gress of  sanitary  regulations.  Thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Liverpool 
used  to  live  in  cellars.  A  few  years 
ago  this  species  of  domicile  was 
suddenly  prohibited,  and  the  thirty 
thousand  were  driven  forth  from 
their  homes  to  find  new  dwellings. 
It  was  said  that  they  did  find  them,  to 
the  advantage  of  themselves  as  well 
as  other  people,  since  the  morta- 
lity of  Liverpool,  though  still  at  the 
head  of  the  mortality  of  England, 
was  declared  to  have  immediately 
declined.  But  the  coercion  which 
would  provide  sound  dwellings  when 
the  way  is  cleared  for  them,  need 
not  be  in  this  cruel  shape.  Example 
may  be  taken  of  other  transactions 
in  buying  and  selling,  or  letting  and 
hiring.  The  person  who  buys  or 
hires  is  entitled  to  a  sound  article. 
The  tradesman  who  sells  to  him 
putrid  meat  or  other  food  in  a 
condition  deleterious  to  health,  is 
liable  to  punishment.  The  house- 
jobber  who  lets  out  a  poisonous 
house,  should  be  amenable  to  similar 
restrictions.  There  is  no  interference 
here  with  proper  freedom  of  transac- 
tion, any  more  than  there  is  in  the 
inspection  of  markets  and  the  de- 
tection of  unwholesome  meat.  The 
house-jobber  is  not  bound  to  offer 
houses  for  hire,  nor  to  have  his 
houses  of  any  particular  shape,  size, 
or  value — he  is  to  be  bound  only,  like 
every  other  dealer,  to  give  the  article 
he  deals  in  genuine — a  house  suited 
for  its  proper  purpose  —  a  house  to 
live,  not  to  die  in.  Already  the  Legis- 
lature has  fixed  as  much  of  this  kind 
of  responsibility  as  it  practically 
could  on  the  poorest  and  the  wea-kest 
of  the  class  who  deal  in  house  ac- 
commodation— the  letters  of  lodgings 
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to  tramps,  beggars,  and  all  the  motley 
class  who  frequent  what  Police  Ke- 
ports  and  Acts  of  Parliament  call 
"low  lodging-houses."  Driven  to 
the  worst  localities,  and  generally 
poverty-stricken  creatures,  this  hum- 
blest class  of  hotel-keepers  must  have 
extreme  difficulty  in  doing  anything 
practically  to  raise  the  necessarily 
low  sanitary  condition  of  their  estab- 
lishments. They  have  been  required, 
however,  by  law  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain regulations  for  cleansing  their 
premises  and  furniture,  and  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  lodgers  received  by 
them  to  the  means  of  ventilation  in 
the  premises ;  and  it  has  been  stated 
in  the  usual  official  manner,  in  nume- 
rous reports,  that  these  regulations 
have  within  their  narrow  sphere  ifcft- 
proved  the  public  health. 

Of  every  one  of  the  numerous  docu- 
ments which  have  lately  been  issued 
about  the  public  health,  the  latest  in 
date  always  proves  more  distinctly 
than  its  predecessors  how  efficacious 
the  few  measures  of  protection  actu- 
ally accomplished  have  been,  and  how 
much  still  remains  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. In  the  papers  presented  to  Par- 
liament by  the  Board  of  Health,  just 
as  it  was  merging  into  a  department 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  instance  of 
Tynemouth  is  cited  among  others. 
Between  the  two  visitations  of  cho- 
lera in  1849  and  in  1854,  the  place 
had  been  cleansed  under  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

rt  The  provisions  of  the  Act  relative  to 
the  registration  and  regulation  of  com- 
mon lodging  -  houses  and  slaughter- 
houses, and  the  construction  of  new 
streets  and  houses,  were  immediately 
put  in  force.  Care  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  houses  without  pro- 
per conveniences  and  provision  for  ven- 
tilation :  no  ashpits  were  allowed  to  be 
made  against  the  main  walls  of  dwelling 
houses,  or  without  proper  doors  and 
covers :  wherever  sewers  existed,  drains 
from  the  houses  were  insisted  on  ;  and 
all  persons  laying  out  new  streets  were 
compelled  to  have  back  -  entrances  to 
the  houses,  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  drains  from  the  backs  of 
the  houses  instead  of  carrying  them 
underneath  the  basement  story  as  was 
previously  usual.  In  the  autumn  of 
1852,  when  the  appearace  of  cholera  in 
this  country  was  considered  probable 
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an  active  inspection  of  the  town  was 
instituted  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
committee ;  the  by-courts  and  lanes 
were  thoroughly  cleansed ;  the  gully 
grates  trapped  ;  the  foul  open  ditch  be- 
hind the  North  Street  was  cleansed 
and  filled  in;  and  many  other  local 
nuisances  throughout  the  borough  were 
removed." 

This  same  town  had  received  a  sig- 
nificant hint  to  put  itself  in  order  by 
the  cholera  visitation  of  1849,  which 
carried  off  463  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  visit  of  the  epidemic  which  fol- 
lowed these  preparations,  we  are  told 
that  there  were  "  only  four  fatal  in- 
digenous cases ; "  and  to  make  this 
immunity  more  notable  and  instruc- 
tive, there  is  the  following  statement 
as  to  two  towns  within  eight  miles  of 
Tynemouth,  and  enjoying  rather  bet- 
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ter  natural  conditions  for  healthi- 
ness : — "  Newcastle  and  G-ateshead 
suffered  on  that  occasion  the  most 
terrible  outbreak  of  cholera  yet  ex- 
perienced in  England,  and  lost  within 
a  few  weeks  nearly  2000  of  their 
population."  Nor  could  the  immu- 
nity of  Tynemouth  be  possibly  attri- 
buted to  any  of  the  old  exploded 
superstitions  about  isolation  from 
contagion,  since,  in  the  words  of  the 
Report,  "  many  thousand  persons 
from  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  fled 
to  Tynemouth,  and  many  continued 
to  pass  daily  between  the  towns 
during  the  time  of  the  visitation." 
Such  is  one  instance  of  what  the 
law  can  accomplish,  through  suffi- 
cient sanitary  provisions,  for  saving 
the  lives  of  the  people. 
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A  STORM  is  at  all  times  a  scene 
replete  with  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, heightened  in  interest,  to  the 
saiior  who  is  upon  the  sea  at  such  a 
time,  by  the  anxiety  incident  to  the 
charge  of  his  frail  home,  and  the 
many  lives  dependent  on  his  judg- 
ment and  energy.  But  in  our  posi- 
tion, off  an  almost  unknown  coast, 
whose  lofty  and  rugged  line  promised 
no  lack  of  off-lying  rocks,  with  the 
want  of  sea-room  from  the  many 
islands  and  reefs  surrounding  us, 
it  was  the  last  thing  we  could  have 
desired ;  but  having  come,  we  had 
only  to  do  our  best  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  position.  The  "  Furi- 
ous" evidently  thought  so  too,  as 
she  struggled  against  the  wind,  sea, 
and  current,  that  rushed  down  upon 
us  as  we  neared  the  narrows  of  Van- 
couver's Strait.  There  was  a  glorious 
"abandon"  about  the  tight  frigate 
as  she  flung  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
cut  her  way  through  the  angry 
barrier  which  the  storm  made  in  her 
path,  and  rose  with  a  spring,  throw- 
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ing  off  the  foam  and  spray  from 
her  bows,  which  perhaps  was  more 
appreciated  by  the  crew  of  the 
"  Furious"  than  by  her  distinguished 
passengers,  who,  though  capital  sail- 
ors, would  in  these  frolicsome  mo- 
ments occasionally  express  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  shore,  which  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

There  were  certain  symptoms  about 
the  gale  now  setting  in,  which  told 
us  it  was  not  a  fair  hard  north-east 
breeze,  nor  one  against  which  even 
a  powerful  vessel  might  struggle. 
There  was  far  top  much  moisture, 
mist,  and  cloud,  with  a  falling  baro- 
meter, for  that. 

As  we  approached  Cape  Satanomi- 
saki,  the  sky  and  sea  looked  so  ex- 
ceedingly wild  that  it  was  evident 
the  sooner  we  reached  a  sheltered 
anchorage  the  better.  The  first  im- 
pulse was  to  run  up  the  gulf  of 
Kago-Sima,  then  well  open  to  the 
north  of  us ;  but  it  was  totally  un- 
surveyed,  and  if  this  gale  veered 
into  a  typhoon  or  circular  storm,  we 
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should  find  ourselves  in  an  awkward 
predicament :  the  other  resource  left 
us  was  to  find  an  anchorage  close  to 
and  under  the  lee  of  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Japan  group,  and  remain  there 
while  the  storm  raged  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  Pacific,  and,  directly 
it  veered  so  as  to  blow  from  the 
Chinese  Sea,  to  dash  out  and  do  our 
best. 

The  long  projecting  tongue  of  high 
land  forming  the  south  extreme  of 
Kiu-siu  was  steadily  approached. 
Within  a  mile  of  the  rocks  there 
were  no  ordinary  soundings  to  be 
obtained— closer  still  we  went,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  look-out  for  sunken 
rocks,  many  of  which  would  peep 
out  of  the  smooth-heaving  sea,  rear 
their  weed-crowned  heads  as  if  to 
warn  us  off,  and  then  sink  again 
with  a  gurgle  and  whirl  of  foam. 
Down  through  valley  and  glen  rushed 
fierce  squalls  of  winds  (or  "willy- 
whaws,"  as  sailors  call  them),  which 
whisked  the  water  into  a  sheet  of 
foam,  and  made  the  tall  ship  reel 
like  a  cockle-boat.  At  last,  close  to 
the  rocks,  we  obtained  bottom  in 
thirty  fathom ;  but  before  the  anchor 
could  be  let  go  it  diminished  to 
fifteen ;  we  had  then  barely  room  to 
swing  clear  of  the  breakers.  Thank- 
ful to  have  found  a  good  anchorage 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  cape,  we  lost  no  time  in  making 
preparation  for  the  gale  which  was 
so  likely  to  veer  to  the  south-west, 
and  then  what  was  now  a  friendly 
shelter  would  be  a  deadly  lee-shore. 
Towards  evening  the  "  Retribution  " 
and  yacht  "Emperor"  were  to  be 
seen  to  the  westward,  looking  for  an 
anchorage  likewise.  When  they 
sighted  us  their  course  was  altered, 
and  they  eventually  anchored  near. 
Throughout  the  night  the  weather 
continued  to  look  still  more  ugly 
and  threatening,  and  the  quicksilver 
in  the  barometer  was  what  we  call 
"pumping,"  rising  and  falling  with 
an  irregular  undecided  action.  In 
all  the  squadron  the  sharpest  look- 
out was  kept,  and,  with  the  steam  up, 
we  were  ready  to  start  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning  ;  for  we  well  knew 
that,  if  surprised  by  a  typhoon  in  our 
position,  its  resistless  rush  and  power 
would  throw  us  on  the  rocks  in  spite 
of  engines  and  anchors. 
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The  coast  upon  the  western  side 
of  Cape  Satanomi-saki  or  Tchichakoff, 
though  bold,  is  not  precipitous  above 
the  water-line ;  it  consists  of  hills 
varying  from  one  to  two  thousand 
feet  in  altitude,  with  rounded  out- 
lines, covered  to  their  summits  with 
verdure. '  In  all  the  valleys,  and  upon 
the  sheltered  hill-sides,  many  trees 
were  seen,  mostly  pines ;  and  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  terrace 
cultivation.  In  every  cove  there 
nestled  a  hamlet,  and  out  of  almost 
every  copse  of  wood  peeped  the 
thatch  of  a  Japanese  cottage.  Not 
a  mile  from  our  ship  there  was  a 
village  of  some  size,  situated  in  a 
little  bay,  across  the  entrance  of 
which  the  breakers  now  formed  a 
barrier;  and  on  its  shingly  beach 
we  observed  many  boats  hauled  up, 
either  on  account  of  the  weather,  or 
for  fear  of  the  European  ships  that 
had  so  strangely  visited  their  seclud- 
ed haunts.  The  night  came  on  dark 
and  rainy,  with  no  lack  of  wind ; 
but  through  the  storm  we  were 
amused  to  see  numerous  watch-fires 
lighted  up  along  the  coast,  showing 
that  the  inhabitants  were  on  the 
look-out.  The  effect  of  the  flames 
against  the  wild  sky  heightened  ma- 
terially the  strangeness  of  the  scenery. 
The  7th  August  brought  no  decided 
change  of  wind,  and  one  might  have 
been  tempted  to  push  out  and  fight 
the  gale,  but  our  limited  quantity  of 
coal  rendered  it  necessary  to  hus- 
band the  store,  in  order  that  our 
return  to  Shanghai  might  be  in- 
sured. 

Some  vague  idea  that  coal  was 
procurable  in  Japanese  ports,  be- 
cause coal-veins  abound  in  Japan, 
had  prevented  any  depot  being 
formed  at  Nangasaki  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Ambassador,  and  even 
at  Shanghai  it  was  only  obstinate 
perseverance  that  enabled  us  to  pro- 
cure as  much  for  the  "Furious"  as 
she  could  carry. 

In  the  afternoon  a  heavy  ground- 
swell,  coming  in  from  the  south-east, 
indicated  that  the  gale  in  the  offing 
was  veering,  and  soon  after  the  ves- 
sels were  canted  across  the  wind  by 
a  strong  current  setting  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Sea  of  China. 
This  current,  running  counter  to  the 
gale  still  blowing,  occasioned  a  fright- 
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ful  sea  in  the  narrows  between  the 
Cape  and  Take-sima  Island.  It  was 
remarkable  that  few,  if  any,  sea-birds 
were  seen  in  our  sheltered  position, 
whither,  in  such  weather,  birds,  if 
numerous,  would  naturally  fly ;  but 
this  had  been  noticed  by  early  navi- 
gators, and  has  not  been  accounted 
for.  Stormy-petrels,  and  others  of 
that  strong-winged  class,  we  occa- 
sionally saw.  Can  it  be  that  the 
exceedingly  stormy  nature  of  the 
seas  around  Japan  force  the  common 
gull,  and  other  such  birds,  to  seek 
calmer  spots  to  feed  and  breed  in? 
A  story  is  told  by  either  Siebold  or 
Ksempfer,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
Governor-general  of  Batavia  sent  a 
cassowary  to  the  Emperor  through 
the  factory  of  Nangasaki.  It  was 
returned,  after  some  months'  trial, 
with  a  message  that  it  was  "  a  big 
ugly  bird,  that  ate  a  great  deal  and 
did  no  work,  and  that  nothing  so 
useless  could  be  tolerated  in  Japan." 
Perhaps  the  sea-birds  are  excluded 
on  the  same  utilitarian  principle.  A 
huge  whale  enlivened  the  scene  by 
joining  the  squadron  ;  and  although 
it  did  not  precisely  anchor,  it  did 
the  next  wisest  thing  —  it  dodged 
about  under  the  lee  of  the  cape, 
blowing  away,  and  waiting  for  better 
weather.  Whales  seem  to  suffer 
much  in  bad  weather,  as  they  must 
rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and 
are  consequently  buffeted  by  waves 
as  if  they  were  so  many  rocks ;  but 
Providence,  in  its  wisdom,  has  en- 
dowed these  creatures  with  wonder- 
ful sagacity,  shown  in  running  for 
shelter  during  storms.  Throughout 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  thousand  isles 
and  reefs  afford  them  havens ;  and 
in  the  polar  seas  the  great  belts  of 
pack-ice  enclose  calm  spaces  wherein 
the  whale  finds  shelter. 

Occasionally  through  the  wild-drift- 
ing clouds  we  caught  glimpses  of  the 
remarkable  volcanic  cone  of  Homer 
Peak,  and  of  many  picturesque  points 
in  Kago-sima  Gulf ;  then,  far  in  the 
interior,  lofty  mountains  would  stalk 
like  ghosts  out  of  their  shrouds  of 
storm-cloud,  look  upon  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  disappear,  as  with  a  roar 
the  hurricane  would  burst  out  afresh, 
enveloping  everything  in  mist,  rain 
and  sea- drift  again. 
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Wilder  night  we  have  seldom  seen 
than  that  of  this  Saturday.  The  black 
inhospitable  coast,  visible  through 
all  the  storm  in  consequence  of  its 
close  proximity,  the  angry  sky,  the 
roar  of  the  gale,  the  lash  of  the 
breakers,  which  with  phosphoric 
light  brought  out  into  startling  re- 
lief every  hidden  danger  and  rocky 
buttress  then  close  to  us ;  and  the 
sweep  of  the  strait,  where  sea  and 
wind  were  doing  their  worst,  and 
that  worst  fast  approaching  us, — all 
formed  a  scene  of  wildest  grandeur. 
One  could  not  help  thinking  how 
feebly  pen  and  pencil  would  convey, 
to  those  who  have  never  witnessed 
them,  an  idea  of  such  sights  as 
these. 

There  is  a  sad  tale  of  heroism  told 
of  some  who  landed  on  this  shore. 
In  the  year  1767,  the  zeal  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  roused  by  the  accounts  of 
the  martyrs  who  had  perished  in 
Japan  and  China.  The  Abbe  Sidotti 
longed  to  win  for  himself  a  like 
crown  of  immortality,  and,  brave  as 
he  was  good  and  enthusiastic,  he 
determined  upon  throwing  himself 
alone  into  Japan,  with  the  hope  of 
affording  comfort  to  the  persecuted 
remnant  of  Christians  then  said  still 
to  exist  in  Kiu-siu.  For  two  years  he 
studied  Japanese  at  Manilla,  where, 
as  well  as  at  Macao  and  Formosa, 
Japanese  were  to  be  found  hope- 
lessly cut  off  from  their  mother 
country.  All  the  brave  Sidotti  asked 
was  to  be  carried  in  a  vessel  to  Japan, 
and  secretly  landed ;  for  the  rest,  he 
put  his  trust  in  God's  mercy.  The 
governor  of  the  Philippines  yielded 
to  his  prayer.  One  evening  in  Octo- 
ber 1769,  a  foreign  bark  approaches 
the  coast  near  where  the  British 
squadron  is  now  anchored.  We  see 
her  in  the  dim  light  heave  to,  and 
at  midnight  a  boat  is  stealthily  rowed 
to  the  beach  ;  in  it  we  see  the  abbd, 
a  veritable  missionary  indeed.  He 
and  a  dozen  companions  disembark ; 
they  kneel  in  prayer  before  they 
part  from  the  good  priest;  their 
hearts  are  touched — they  will  not 
leave  him  alone  to  meet  the  dangers 
and  certain  death  which  await  the 
Christian  intruder  in  Japan.  No ! 
by  Santiago,  no !  Spain  had  not 
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then  sunk  so  low ;  and  it  is  said  that 
many  of  those  who  accompanied  the 
abbe*  to  the  shore  forsook  all  and 
followed  this  worthy  successor  of 
the  Apostles.  They  exchanged  their 
last  farewells,  and  the  devoted  party 
watch  the  boat  regain  the  ship  which 
speeds  on  her  homeward  course,  then 
calmly  and  resolutely  they  turn  on 
their  chosen  way.  They  pass  into 
the  shade  of  the  adjoining  valley, 
but  never  more  are  heard  of!  They 
doubtless  soon  fell  victims  to  their 
zeal  for  their  faith,  and  the  sword  of 
the  would-be  exterminator  of  their 
creed  was  their  sharp  and  short 
bridge  to  another  and  a  better  world  : 
but  assuredly,  so  long  as  men  shall 
hold  dear  human  courage  and  de- 
votion in  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
righteous  cause,  will  the  memory  of 
the  Abb^  Sidotti  and  his  compan- 
ions be  cherished.  Towards  morn- 
ing an  unnatural  lull  in  the  gale 
warned  us  to  be  off.  The  shrill  pipe 
of  the  boatswain  went  instantly,  the 
cable  was  rattled  in  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, the  steam  got  up,  anchors 
stowed,  and  we  started  to  fight  our 
way  into  the  Pacific.  Down  came 
the  gale  from  the  south.  Whew ! 
the  good  ship  reels  again  to  it,  then 
dashes  on,  as  the  engines  begin  to 
give  her  momentum.  The  centre  of 
the  storm  was  to  the  west  of  us,  and 
it  was  certain  we  could  not  now  get 
too  soon  to  sea ;  so,  at  every  risk, 
we  shaved  round  the  breakers  of 
Cape  Satanomi,  and,  after  two  hours' 
hard  tussle,  felt  we  could  again  laugh 
at  the  storm.  The  ship's  head  was 
put  to  the  east,  and  away  like  a  sea- 
gull we  flew.  Those  who  had  had 
the  anxiety  and  watching  of  the  pre- 
vious twenty-four  hours,  felt  now 
that  it  might  blow  as  hard  as  it 
pleased,  and  could  throw  themselves 
down  to  rest.  Noon  of  the  8th 
August  found  the  "  Furious "  alone, 
kicking  up  her  heels  in  a  most  un- 
ladylike manner,  going  eleven  knots 
under  treble-reefed  topsails,  the  sky 
clear  and  bright,  with  a  heavy  fol- 
lowing sea. 

The  "Retribution  "  and  "  Furious," 
being  of  that  marvellous  class  called 
paddle-wheel  steam-frigate,  were  so 
crank  that  neither  could  have  fought 
a  main-deck  gun  in  a  breeze,  and  the 
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only  objects  attained  by  our  main- 
deck  ports  was  first  to  admit  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water,  in  which 
the  Ambassador's  luggage  was  play- 
fully washing  about ;  and  next,  to 
compel  the  officers  to  live  below  in 
places  which,  for  heat  and  smell, 
were  little  short  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta. 

However,  it  is  folly  to  growl  when 
growling  is  of  no  avail,  and  one  may 
always  go  on  half-pay  if  one  does 
not  like  to  go  to  sea ;  so  let  us  leave 
the  main-deck  and  enjoy  the  rush 
through  the  dancing  blue  seas  of  the 
great  Pacific.  We  were  now  off  the 
Straits  of  Bungo,  which  divide  Kiu- 
siu  from  Sikok  Island ;  and  here  the 
lofty  coast  sheltered  us,  in  a  measure, 
from  the  full  weight  of  the  gale.  On 
we  went  past  both  the  Bungo  and 
Kino  channels,  that  on  either  hand 
bound  the  island  of  Sikok,  and  com- 
municate with  that  little-known  yet 
extensive  sea  which  is  enclosed  by 
that  island  and  those  of  Kiu-siu 
and  Nl-pon.  In  our  'charts  it  is 
called  the  Suwo-nada  Sea.  Perfectly 
land-locked,  possessing  three  routes 
of  communication  with  the  external 
seas,  it  affords  a  ready  means  for  the 
traffic  from  one  part  of  the  Japanese 
empire  to  the  other ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  itineraries  of  the  Dutch 
envoys  and  others  who  have  passed 
from  Nangasaki  to  Yedo  by  the  na- 
tive routes,  that  this  sea  is  traversed 
by  thousands  of  barks  that  could 
never  expose  themselves  to  the  gales 
and  heavy  seas  of  the  outer  ocean. 
This  Suwo-nada  sea  is  nearly  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and  varies 
from  fifteen  to  sixty  geographical 
miles  in  width  :  it  abounds  in  islands, 
and  affords  anchorage  throughout. 
Many  great  and  important  cities  are 
situated  upon  its  shores.  The  prin- 
cipal one,  the  spiritual  capital  "  Mia- 
co,"  is  easy  of  access  from  this  same 
Suwo-nada  sea,  and,  with  some  dozen 
others  that  lie  around  the  rich  bay 
of  "  Oyaaka,"  forms  the  real  heart  of 
the  Japanese  empire. 

We  naturally  longed  to  enter  and 
open  up  this  region,  and  trusted  that, 
when  Lord  Elgin  had  visited  Yedo, 
time  might  be  found  to  allow  of 
our  returning  to  China  through  the 
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Straits  of  Kino,  and  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  Suwo-nada. 

Hope,  however,  is  not  prophecy, 
and  we  were  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, as  will  hereafter  be  seen. 

Noon  of  August  9th  found  us  a 
long,  long  way  from  Cape  Tchichak- 
off,  a  current  of  nearly  two  miles 
and  a  half  per  hour  having  set  us 
away  to  the  eastward,  and  rather  off 
shore.  This  was  considerably  more 
than  we  had  been  prepared  for,  al- 
though we  knew  that  a  regular  cur- 
rent, exactly  like  the  Atlantic  Gulf- 
stream  in  character, would  be  found  to 
be  sweeping  along  the  Pacific  shores 
of  the  Japanese  group  :  its  increased 
velocity,  as  we  experienced  it,  we 
fancy  arose  from  the  force  of  the  gale 
from  north-east  having  retarded  its 
action  somewhat,  and  that  when  the 
gale  ceased  the  pent-up  waters,  natu- 
rally rushed  for  some  hours  with 
increased  velocity  in  their  old  direc- 
tion. 

The  Pacific  Gulf-stream  originates, 
like  the  one  so  well  known  in  our 
hemisphere,  in  the  warm  and  shal- 
low enclosed  seas  about  the  equator. 
The  China  Sea  may  be  said  to  be  its 
birthplace,  at  least  that  southern 
portion  of  it  enclosed  between  Ma- 
layia,  Borneo,  and  Cochin-China ;  its 
course  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
may  be  easily  traced  by  the  existence 
of  coral  and  Saragossa  weed ;  the 
former  especially  only  exists  off  the 
coast  of  China,  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Gulf-stream's  warm  current. 
For  instance,  on  the  coast  of  China  no 
coral  is  found  from  Hainau  in  lati- 
tude 20°  N.  to  the  northward,  but 
at  certain  distances  varying  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  off  the 
coast  coral  is  found,  and  by  this  we 
ascertain  that  the  stream  of  warm 
water  flows  out  between  Formosa 
and  the  island  of  Luyon,  sweeps  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  former,  embraces 
the  Loo-choo  and  Linchousen  groups, 
curves  along  the  outer  shores  of  Ja- 
pan, and  thence  makes  its  way  to 
the  north,  ameliorating  the  climate 
of  Behring's  Straits,  and  especially 
that  of  north-western  America. 

This  Gulf-stream,  however,  has  its 
attendant  evils,  for  it  is  the  source 
of  all  those  fearful  storms  which  do 
such  an  immensity  of  damage  on  the 
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coasts  of  China,  and  give  to  Japan 
so  bad  a  character  amongst  seamen 
—the'  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies 
and  rotatory  storms  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  arising  from  similar  causes, 
are  only  to  be  compared  to  them 
in  character  and  violence. 

The  weather  rapidly  cleared  off 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  which 
was  the  more  welcome  as  we  were 
fast  nearing  a  chain  of  broken  and 
dangerous  islands  of  volcanic  origin, 
named  the  Briceis  or  Broken  Islands, 
across  and  through  which  the  Gulf- 
stream  sets  with  much  violence. 
Our  course  was  shaped  for  Cape 
Idsu,  the  extreme  of  a  rocky  pro- 
montory of  Nl-pon,  a  little  beyond 
which  the  volcanic  chain  extends  due 
south  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  stars  came  out  bright, 
and  the  wind  subsided  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  so  that  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
more  than  ordinary  watchfulness, 
had  not  the  barometer,  which  stood 
at  noon  at  2972,  fallen  steadily 
until  by  midnight  it  was  only  29*25, 
or  a  tenth  lower  than  during  the 
worst  weather  we  had  yet  experi- 
enced. There  were  causes  for  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  for 
this  fall  in  the  barometer,  we  have 
little  doubt,  for  of  all  the  middle 
watches  we  have  kept  we  never 
saw  one  in  which  the  heavens  were 
so  little  at  rest.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
stars  were  changing  their  positions 
for  pleasanter  places  in  the  heavens. 
From  eleven  that  night  until  one  in 
the  morning  hundreds  of  them  shot 
from  the  north-east  to  the  west  over- 
head, their  flight  being  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  an  arc  of  sixty  degrees,  or 
thirty  degrees  on  either  side  of  the 
zenith.  A  magnificent  meteor  fell 
and  burst  to  the  N.N.W.,  exhibiting 
for  a  minute  the  most  brilliant  blue 
and  orange  light.  Then  mysterious 
belts  of  cloud  would  unexpectedly 
rise  in  the  north,  and  pass  rapidly 
over  us,  to  be  succeeded  as  strangely 
by  others  from  points  of  the  com- 
pass ninety  degrees  apart.  The 
heavens  were  fairly  betwitched,  for 
all  this  time  there  was  little  or  no 
wind,  and  the  sea  was  smooth  except 
in  the  course  of  the  current.  Our 
engines  were  meantime  rattling 
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along,  and  we  were  so  fast  nearing 
our  port  of  Simoda,  that  it  mattered 
little  what  all  these  mysterious  signs 
might  mean.  Our  own  conviction  is, 
that  at  the  time  we  were  remarking 
these  strange  things,  the  storm  we 
had  escaped  from  was  sweeping  along 
the  northern  and  western  sides  of 
Nipon,  and  that  the  high  land  of 
the  interior  sheltered  us  from  its 
effects. 

As  daylight  broke  on  the  10th 
August,  a  vigilant  look-out  was 
kept  for  Volcano  Island,  one  of  the 
Broken  group,  in  case  the  current 
should  have  continued  to  run  at  its 
former  rate,  and  carried  us  in  sight 
of  it.  Just  when  a  grey  mare  might 
have  been  discernible  at  half  a  mile's 
distance,  a  peak  or  conical  island 
was  seen  rising  sharp  and  clear  out 
of  the  current-agitated  sea— exactly 
on  the  bearing  Volcano  Island  might 
have  possibly  been  seen,  though,  by 
our  observation,  forty  miles  distant. 
Thinking  at  first  that  it  must  be  the 
Volcano,  and,  if  so,  we  were  fast 
nearing  the  Redfield  Rocks — a  dan- 
gerous reef  in  this  neighbourhood — 
the  course  was  altered,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  until  sunrise.  Pre- 
sently the  peak  came  out  more  and 
more  defined,  but  looked  every  min- 
ute still  more  distant,  until  the  ris- 
ing sun  revealed  to  us  the  fact 
that  it  was  no  island,  but  the  great 
Peak  of  Nl-pon ;  and  a  glorious  pan- 
orama of  mountain,  valley,  and  head- 
land gradually  unrolled  itself  at  its 
feet. 
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The  Peak  of  Fusi-hama  —  the 
Matchless  Mountain,  as  the  Japanese 
with  just  pride  and  affection  love  to 
style  it — was  at  this  time,  as  we  after- 
wards discovered  by  close  observa- 
tion, no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  off,  and  yet  its  summit  is 
said  to  be  only  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 

We  neared  Cape  Idsu,  a  moun- 
tainous promontory,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  which  the  port  of  Simoda 
stands ;  and  if  the  Japanese  had  ex- 
pected an  invasion  of  their  country 
by  the  countrymen  of  Commodore 
Perry,  they  could  not  have  better 
foiled  it  than  by  inducing  him  to  go 
to  such  a  spot.  It  was  decidedly 
picturesque,  however,  and  under  the 
effect  of  a  fine  unclouded  day,  with  a 
blue  sea  sparkling  and  lashing  it- 
self up  under  the  effect  of  a  rattling 
west  wind,  the  whole  scene  was  one 
worthy  of  a  painter's  skill. 

The  "Retribution"  and  "Empe- 
ror" hove  in  sight,  and  we  pushed 
on  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail  and 
steam  for  Simoda.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  it ;  and  after 
going  right  round  the  bay,  and  pok- 
ing into  every  corner  to  look  for 
shelter  from  the  ground -swell,  we 
plumped  the  anchor  down,  having 
satisfied  ourselves  that,  however 
pretty  the  bay  might  be,  it  was  no 
narbour  for  a  ship,  and  that  the 
Japanese  had  decidedly  weathered 
the  Transatlantic  Commodore  when 
they  palmed  off  such  a  spot  upon  him 
as  one. 


CHAPTER  viu. 


The  last  person  to  find  fault  with 
a  port  without  good  cause  should  be 
the  seaman  who  has  just  reached  one, 
however  insecure,  after  having  been 
tossed  and  shaken  into  a  jelly  by 
gales  of  wind  in  the  open  sea.  On 
the  shortcomings,  therefore,  of  Si- 
moda in  all  the  requirements  of  a 
harbour  for  men-of-war,  and  much 
more  for  mercantile  purposes,  we 
shall  abstain  from  dwelling.  Its 
deficiencies  were  so  apparent  to  Mr 
Harris,  the  American  Consul-gene- 


ral, that,  by  treaty  with  the  Japan- 
ese, he  has  resigned  it  for  some  safer 
and  more  convenient  spot.  Situated 
as  it  is  on  the  extreme  of  a  moun- 
tainous promontory  which  projects 
into  the  full  sweep  of  the  Pacific 
Gulf-stream,  it  is  most  difficult  of 
access  to  sailing  vessels,  and  lies  in 
the  most  active  volcanic  region  in 
Japan,  if  not  in  the  world.  Within 
signt  of  Simoda,  the  smoking  crater 
of  "  Vries  Volcano  "  serves  as  a  bea- 
con to  remind  the  inhabitants  by 
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how  precarious  a  tenure  they  exist 
upon  the  sea-board  of  the  Idsu  pro- 
montory. Only  four  years  before 
our  arrival,  an  earthquake,  aided  by 
terrible  rollers  from  the  sea,  destroy- 
ed the  town  of  Simoda  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Russian  frigate  "  Diana,"  command- 
ed by  the  present  Admiral  Count 
Pontiatine,  was  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  at  the  time.  She  was  wreck- 
ed ;  but  her  gallant  captain  and 
crew  were  saved  to  give  us  an  ac- 
count in  graphic  language  of  the 
horrors  of  that  terrible  December 
morning,  and  the  heroic  manner  in 
which  they  stood  to  their  shattered 
ship : — 


"  HJ.M.S.  Diana,  in  Simoda  Harbour, 
December  23e£,  1854. — Nine  o'clock  A.M.  ; 
light  W.S.W.  wind;  bar.  29.27  ;  ther.  7 
deg.  R.  (47.75  deg.  F.);  weather  clear  and 


"  At  a  quarter  past  nine,  without  any 
previous  indication,  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which  lasted  two  or  three 
minutes,  causing  the  vessel  to  shake 
very  much,  was  felt  both  on  deck  and 
in  the  cabin.  At  ten  o'clock  a  large 
wave  was  observed  entering  the  bay,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Simoda  was  inundated, 
houses  and  temples  swept  away,  while 
the  junks  before  the  town,  forced  from 
their  anchorage,  were  seen  floating  in 
every  direction,  one  knocking  against 
another,  cracking  and  sinking.  In  less 
than  five  minutes  after  this,  the  water 
was  seen  rising  and  bubbling,  as  if  agi- 
tated by  a  thousand  springs,  carrying 
with  it  loam,  straw,  and  other  materials, 
receding  and  then  returning  with  tre- 
mendous force,  and  completing  the  de- 
struction of  the  town,  boats,  and  junks. 
Our  men  were  ordered  to  secure  the 
guns  and  boats,  and  to  shut  the  ports. 
During  this  short  time  the  bay  was 
covered  with  thatches  and  ruins,  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  receding 
waters. 

"At  a  quarter  past  ten  the  frigate 
was  observed  to  drift,  when  the  second 
anchor  was  immediately  dropped.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  the  water, 
returning  with  greater  velocity  than 
before,  forced  her  a  second  time  from 
her  position.  The  whole  town  was  now 
one  vast  scene  of  desolation ;  and  out 
of  about  one  thousand  houses,  only 
sixteen  were  standing.  At  this  time  a 
cloud  of  vapour  was  observed  over  the 
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ruins,  and  the  air  was  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphurous  acid. 

"  The  sudden  rising  and  falling  of  the 
water  in  so  narrow  a  bay  gave  rise  to 
numerous  whirlpools,  which  caused  the 
frigate  to  swing  round  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  all  on  board  became  giddy.  At 
half-past  ten  a  junk  was  thrown  against 
her  with  so  much  violence  that  it  was 
smashed  to  pieces  and  sunk  immediately. 
Ropes  were  thrown  to  the  men  to  save 
them  from  drowning ;  but  only  two 
seized  them,  the  rest,  rushing  into  the 
cabin,  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  vio- 
late the  law  of  their  country  which 
forbids  them  without  permission  to  go 
on  board  a  foreign  vessel. 

"An  old  woman  also,  in  a  small  boat, 
was  drifted  alongside.  She  was  quite 
insensible,  and  her  rescue  was  not 
effected  without  several  men  being  ex- 
posed to  considerable  hazard.  But  their 
exertions  were  successful ;  she  soon  re- 
covered, and  is  still  living. 

"After  the  frigate  had  turned  once 
more  round,  and  approached  within 
fifty  fathoms  of  a  rock,  the  whirling 
of  the  water  became  so  violent  that  she 
was  flung  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
in  about  thirty  minutes  turned  no  less 
than  forty-three  times  round  her  anchor. 
During  this  time  she  was  neai-ly  smashed 
against  a  rocky  island,  but  fortunately 
she  just  cleared  it.  At  a  quarter  to 
eleven,  when  the  third  anchor  was 
dropped,  it  had  not  the  effect  of  keeping 
her  stationary;  and  when  the  sea  re- 
ceded, it  left  her  on  her  side  in  eight 
feet  of  water.  While  in  this  position  it 
was  impossible  to  stand,  and  all  endea- 
voured to  crawl  to  the  upper  side,  fear- 
ing the  effect  of  the  next  rise  of  the 
water.  This  speedily  took  place,  and  with 
great  rapidity  and  violence,  forcing  them 
into  the  midst  of  the  bay,  and  causing 
one  of  the  guns  to  break  loose,  when  it 
instantly  killed  one,  and  wounded  seve- 
ral others  of  the  men.  Another  effect 
of  this  rush  was  manifest  in  the  frigate's 
keel  and  rudder,  which  were  now  to  be 
seen  floating  near  her.  The  rising  and 
falling  of  the  water  were  very  great,  the 
depth  varying  from  less  than  eight  to 
more  than  forty  feet ;  and  these  changes, 
at  intervals  of  about  five  minutes,  con- 
tinued till  noon,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  thirty  inches  of  water  in 
the  hold. 

"  At  this  time  a  perceptible  diminution 
in  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the 
changes  took  place,  and  this  opportunity 
was  embraced,  and  every  available  effort 
made,  to  lessen  the  influx  of  water.  But 
scarcely  had  half  an  hour  elapsed,  when, 
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before  these  operations  could  have  been 
completed,  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  water  became  more  violent  than 
before. 

"  Between  this  time  and  a  quarter  past 
two,  when  the  agitation  again  became 
much  less,  the  frigate  was  left  four 
times  on  her  side ;  and  once,  while  thus 
laid  in  only  four  feet  of  water,  the  up- 
heaving of  the  ground  was  so  violent  as 
to  force  her  past  her  anchors  (the  upper 
parts  of  which  were  visible),  and  back 
again  to  her  former  position. 

"  Continuing  to  decrease  in  violence 
and  frequency,  by  three  P.M.  the  agitation 
of  the  water,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
consequent  thereon,  were  very  slow.  She 
now  floated  in  twenty-five  feet  of  water, 
but  within  her  hold  it  was  observed  to 
be  rising  at  the  rate  of  thirty  inches  per 
hour.  At  this  time  a  fresh  west  wind  was 
blowing ;  the  bar.  stood  at  29.87,  and 
the  ther.  was  10°.50  R.  (about  55°.63 
F.)  The  bay  was  covered  with  ruins,  on 
which  men  were  seen  walking ;  and  at 
four  P.M.  we  began  to  disentangle  the 
anchors,  the  chains  of  which  were  so 
twisted  that  four  hours  were  required 
to  clear  one  of  them. 

During  the  ensuing  night  a  fresh  S.W. 
wind  blew,  and  the  pumps  were  working 
twice  an  hour. 

"  We  had  now  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  to  our  seeking  a  bay  in 
which  to  repair  the  frigate,  Simoda  not 
being  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
After  some  delay  this  was  granted,  and  a 
suitable  place  was  soon  selected.  Some 
necessary  repairs  having  previously  been 
made,  we  weighed  anchor  on  the  13th 
January,  and  with  a  light  wind  left  for 
the  appointed  place.  The  wind  soon 
failed  us,  we  were  left  drifting  towards 
the  breakers,  and  our  position  became 
one  of  imminent  danger.  But  ere  long 
a  gale  arose,  and  after  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  the  shore,  all  hope  being 
abandoned,  twenty  fathoms  were  called 
out,  and  the  anchor  dropped. 

"On  the  15th  and  16th  there  was  less 
wind,  but  the  water  in  the  frigate  rose 
to  such  a  height  that  grave  fears  were 
entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  saving 
her.  The  Japanese  authorities  sent  a 
hundred  junks  to  tow  her  to  the  bay,  and 
on  the  1 7th  all  hands  were  landed.  This 
was  not  done  without  great  difficulty 
(on  account  of  the  dangerous  surf), 
which  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
sick,  who,  wrapped  in  sails,  had  to  be 
dragged  through  it.  Next  day  (18th) 
the  junks  took  her  in  tow,  not  a  single 
man  was  on  board,  and  the  water  already 
half  filled  the  gun-deck.  After  proceed- 
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ing  a  few  miles,  a  small  white  cloud  ap- 
peared, on  perceiving  which,  the  Japan- 
ese, panic-stricken,  cut  their  ropes  and 
fled.  This  appeared  strange  to  us,  but  a 
storm  speedily  justified  the  fears  they 
had  manifested.  Had  they  delayed  much 
longer,  they  would  have  been  in  great 
danger,  and  not  improbably  might  have 
shared  ^the  fate  of  the  frigate,  which 
forthwith  sunk." 


The  new  town  of  Simoda  was  being 
rebuilt  when  we  were  there.  The 
ruins  of  a  Japanese  city  are  by  no 
means  imposing ;  wood,  thatch,  and 
a  small  modicum  of  bricks,  constitute 
the  materials  generally  employed  in 
a  country  where  a  man  may  natu- 
rally expect  to  rebuild  his  house  more 
than  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  spick- 
and-span  new  appearance  of  whole 
streets  told  its  own  tale ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  formidable  stone-faced 
breakwater,  erected  some  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  fully  thirty  feet 
high,  cutting  off  the  pretty  vale  in 
which  the  town  was  situated  from 
the  waters  of  Simoda  Bay,  clearly 
showed  in  what  direction  the  great- 
est danger  was  anticipated,  and 
whence  they  had  suffered  most,  dur- 
ing the  last  dreadful  visitation.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  the  good  folk  of  Simoda  to  lead 
one  to  suppose  they  fretted  much 
about  earthquakes,  rollers  from  the 
sea,  or  the  Vries  Volcano.  Every- 
one looked  as  happy  and  free  from 
care  as  any  people  could  do.  The 
men  welcomed  us  with  a  good- 
natured  smile,  and  the  women,  young 
or  old,  seemed  as  curious  to  look  at 
us  as  we  were  to  look  at  them. 
Everybody  appeared  well  to  do — not 
a  beggar  was  visible ;  possibly  the 
earthquake  had  swept  them  off. 
Having  described  Nangasaki  and  its 
bazaar  so  fully,  it  would  be  mere 
repetition  to  dwell  upon  the  bazaar 
of  Simoda,  further  than  to  say  that 
the  articles  here  produced  for  sale 
were  far  superior,  and  decidedly 
much  cheaper.  The  restrictions  upon 
direct  buying  and  selling  were  at- 
tended with  more  inconvenience  than 
at  Nangasaki ;  for,  having  selected 
the  articles  to  be  purchased,  they 
were  carried  to  a  government  office, 
where  their  value  in  silver  azi- 
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lus  (a  coin  of  the  country,  the  value 
of  the  third  of  a  dollar)  was  placed 
in  a  scale,  whilst  we  had  to  pour 
into  the  opposite  side  of  the  balance 
an  equal  weight  in  Mexican  dollars, 
plus  a  certain  per-centage  to  meet 
the  expense  of  recoining  the  foreign 
money.  The  government  officers 
handed  over  to  us  our  purchases,  and 
gave  the  merchant  credit  for  the 
number  of  azibus  due  to  him.  All 
this  machinery  is  set  to  work  merely 
to  prevent  Europeans  receiving  Ja- 
panese money,  and  to  guard  against 
foreign  coin  being  circulated  in  the 
country. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the 
new  treaty  that  will  rid  trade  of  all 
these  nonsensical  restrictions.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  foreign  mer- 
chants to  trade  under  such  a  system, 
by  which  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Japanese  merchant  is  cheat- 
ed, and  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  by  the  European  or 
the  native  officials. 

At  Simoda,  as  at  Nangasaki,  every 
one  seemed  eternally  to  be  taking 
notes  of  what  everybody  else  was 
doing.  Each  Japanese  had  his 
breast-pockets  full  of  note-paper,  and 
a  convenient  writing  apparatus  stuck 
in  his  belt,  and  everything  that  was 
said,  done,  and  even  thought,  was  no 
doubt  faithfully  recorded.  In  Japan, 
men  do  not  seem  to  converse  with 
one  another,  except  in  formal  set 
speeches ;  there  is  no  interchange  of 
thought  by  means  of  the  tongue,  but 
the  pen  is  ever  at  work  noting  down 
their  observations  of  one  another. 
Sometimes  we  saw  men  comparing 
their  notes,  and  grunting  assent  or 
dissent  from  opinions  or  facts  record- 
ed. At  first  we  rather  felt  this  as  a 
system  of  espionage,  but  we  soon 
became  accustomed  to  it ;  and  pro- 
vided every  man  wrote  down  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  it  may  be  more 
satisfactory  in  the  long-run  to  have  to 
do  with  a  nation  of  Captain  Cuttles, 
who  have  "  made  a  note  "  of  every- 
thing, and  so  have  more  than  their 
memories  to  trust  to. 

The  Japanese  plan  of  putting 
one  man  in  a  post  of  trust,  and 
placing  another  as  a  check  on  him, 
is,  after  all,  only  our  red-tape 
system  in  a  less  disguised  form. 


The  governor  of  Simoda  has  a  dupli- 
cate in  Yedo,  who  has  to  take  turn 
and  turn  about  with  him  in  office, 
so  that  the  acts  of  each  whilst  in  au- 
thority serve  as  a  check  on  the  other. 
Then  he  is  accompanied,  wherever  he 
goes,  by  one  private  and  two  public 
reporters,  and  the  latter  forward  di- 
rect to  Yedo  particulars  of  all  his 
acts.  Their  reports  are  in  their  turn 
checked  by  the  counter  -  statements 
of  the  governor  and  his  private  secre- 
tary. Now  compare  this  with  the 

case  of  the  captain  of  H.M.S. , 

who  requires  a  ton  of  coal,  or  a  coil  of 
rope,  of  the  value  of  perhaps  twenty 
shillings.  The  captain  gives  a  writ- 
ten order  for  the  purchase  to  be 
made,  and  two  merchants  must 
certify  that  the  price  asked  is  a  just 
one,  and  what  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change—to this  the  governor  or  a 
consul  must  bear  witness.  The  cap- 
tain next  attests  that  the  goods  have 
been  received  and  carried  to  public 
account,  and  this  is  countersigned 
by  a  lieutenant,  the  master,  and 
another  officer,  who  declare  them  to 
be  fit  for  her  Majesty's  service. 
The  vendor  appends  his  signature  as 
a  receipt,  and  this  has  to  be  wit- 
nessed. Then  a  statement  of  what 
quantity  of  the  same  stores  remained 
in  the  ship  when  the  purchase  was 
made,  and  why  more  were  required, 
has  to  be  signed  by  the  captain  and 
the  officer  in  charge  of  them.  Lastly, 
these  documents  are  forwarded  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  signs  and 
forwards  them  to  the  Accountant- 
general  of  the  Navy.  So  to  guar- 
antee the  honest  expenditure,  on  be- 
half of  the  public,  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, the  names  of  twelve  witnesses 
are  requisite,  and  the  papers  being 
in  triplicate,  six-and-thirty  signa- 
tures require  to  be  attached,  and 
lodged  in  office ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of 
Simoda  as  a  port  for  shipping,  no 
one  can  deny  it  is  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  spot,  replete  with  glori- 
ous combinations  of  turf-clad  valley 
and  wooded  crag,  sharp-cut  cliff  and 
rocky  cove,  mountain  and  richly-cul- 
tivated plain.  One  most  romantic- 
looking  corner  in  this  picture  is  some- 
what marred  by  a  stiff  white  flag- 
staff and  the  American  ensign.  For- 
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give  me,  oh  my  American  cousins! 
for  saying  that  Nature  is  not  im- 
proved by  stripes  of  red-and- white 
bunting  sprinkled  with  stars.  From 
this  corner  of  Simoda  Bay  the  Con- 
sul-general of  the  United  States 
made  his  appearance,  and  most 
warmly  we  welcomed  a  gentleman 
whose  earnest  endeavours  and  great 
personal  sacrifices  are  likely  to  bring 
about  such  vast  changes  in  the  future 
history  of  Japan.  Mr  Harris  seemed 
a  man  well  fitted  to  be  the  pioneer 
of  the  energetic  Republic  of  North 
America.  Earnest,  enthusiastic,  and 
clever,  he  is  gifted  with  that  self- 
reliance  which  carries  his  country- 
men over  difficulties,  whilst  we  more 
methodical  slow-coaches  sit  down 
and  reason  upon  them  until  the 
time  for  action  is  past.  He  has  had 
great  success  in  acquiring  for  him- 
self the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
the  people  and  officials  of  this  jealous 
and  exclusive  empire.  He  had  visit- 
ed, with  both  eyes  open  and  a  liberal 
spirit,  most  parts  of  the  world — and, 
happy  man,  the  world  had  neither 
hardened  his  heart  nor  blunted  his 
power  of  appreciating  the  good  and 
beautiful  wherever  it  might  exist. 
It  was  refreshing  to  hear  his  warm 
and  sincere  eulogiums  of  the  Ja- 
panese people,  though  he  did  not 
go  the  length  of  attributing  to  them 
every  transcendent  virtue.  He  ex- 
pressed a  kindly  and  natural  anxiety 
about  the  long  course  of  misery 
and  revolution  that  will  most  pro- 
bably ensue,  when  the  introduction 
of  European  civilisation  and  a  differ- 
ent creed  shall  break  down,  and  will 
not,  at  any  rate  at  first,  supply  the 
place  of  an  existing  system,  which, 
so  far  as  the  material  wants  of  the 
people  are  concerned,  looks  so  per- 
fect. The  Consul  had  been  much  in 
our  colonies  and  dependencies,  and 
understood  well  the  Asiatic  char- 
acter :  he  had  been  in  Lucknow 
.  when  still  independent,  and  had 
feasted  with  its  sensual  monarch  and 
princes ;  he  had  shared  in  Otaheitian 
Icolik-holus  or  natives  dances,  and 
knew  the  missionaries  and  mission- 
ary-eaters of  New  Zealand.  His 
admission  to  Japan  with  his  secre- 
tary and  interpreter,  Mr  Hewskin, 
was  the  result  of  the  treaty  ob- 
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tained  by  Commodore  Perry,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned.  Having 
promised  that  an  American  consul 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  at 
Simoda,  the  Japanese  did  not  object 
when  a  man-of-war  landed  them, 
and  sailed  away ;  but  they  placed 
the  consulate  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  to  that  on  which  the  town 
was  situated,  and  then  watched  the 
Americans  closely.  Mr  Hewskin, 
who  was  by  birth  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Japanese  language ;  and  as  many 
of  the  natives  speak  Dutch,  good 
feeling  was  promoted  by  an  inter- 
change of  little  acts  of  kindness  and 
consideration.  Time  wore  at  first 
very  heavily  with  the  two  residents, 
and  many  long  months  passed  before 
the  face  of  a  European  gladdened 
their  sight.  Meantime  the  Dutch 
duly  reported  at  Nangasaki,  and,  for 
purposes  of  their  own,  exaggerated 
the  force  and  misrepresented  the 
objects  of  the  Allies  in  China.  The 
Dutch  superintendent,  Mr  Donker 
Curtius,  thought  to  make  great  capi- 
tal out  of  the  alarm  thus  created  in 
Japan,  and  obtain  fresh  concessions 
for  Holland  by  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce, and  so  maintain  for  her  that 
priority  of  position  which  her  ex- 
clusive monopoly  for  two  centuries 
perhaps  persuaded  him  she  had  a 
right  to.  Mr  Harris,  at  the  same 
time,  was  desirous  to  obtain  like 
advantages  for  America ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1857,  by  way  of  playing 
off  one  against  the  other,  the  two 
diplomatists  were  allowed  to  proceed 
to  Yedo,  there  to  make  their  respec- 
tive representations. 

It  was  when  this  journey  was 
undertaken  that  Mr  Harris  saw  the 
motive  of  the  Japanese  in  placing 
his  countrymen  at  Simoda ;  for  such 
was  the  truly  alpine  nature  of  the 
country  traversed  before  he  reached 
the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  that  any  attempt 
of  the  Americans  to  penetrate  by 
force  into  the  interior  must  have 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  those 
who  engaged  in  such  a  project.  Dur- 
ing the  six  months  the  Consul  was 
in  Yedo,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
kindness  and  care  he  experienced. 
He  lived  at  the  imperial  charge, 
special  dishes  were  often  sent  him 
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from  the  palace,  and  when  from  some 
cause  there  was  an  alarm  in  the  city, 
a  strong  guard  was  sent  to  patrol 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  abode.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  learnt 
at  Nangasaki  that  both  Dutch  and 
American  commissioners  had  even- 
tually left  Yedo  without  obtaining 
any  formally-signed  treaty.  Disap- 
pointed and  worn  out  by  his  long 
and  anxious  labours,  the  energetic 
American  fell  seriously  ill  on  his 
return  to  Simoda.  This  gave  the 
Japanese  an  opportunity  of  showing 
how  desirous  they  were  to  be  kind, 
and  to  protect  the  stranger  whom 
they  personally  liked  so  much.  The 
Emperor  deputed  two  court  physi- 
cians to  attend  him,  and  gave  them 
to  understand  that  any  mischance 
that  might  befall  their  patient  would 
be  attended  with  serious  consequences 
to  themselves — an  authoritative  hint 
to  the  faculty  which  was  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  Had  Mr 
Harris  been  an  only  son,  and  had 
the  two  Japanese  doctors  stood  in 
the  relation  of  papa  and  mamma  to 
him,  their  solicitude  for  his  recovery 
could  not  have  been  greater,  nor  the 
cure  more  rapid,  owing  to  their  un- 
remitting attention  and  admirable 
nursing.  He  had  quite  recovered 
when  the  steam-frigate  "Powhattan," 
with  Flag-officer  Tatnall*  on  board, 
dashed  into  the  quiet  bay,  and  gave 
the  startling  intelligence  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Tientsin,  and  that  on  June 
26th  the  proud  Court  of  Pekin  had 
submitted  to  our  terms.  It  required 
no  great  prescience  to  see  that  the 
Allies  would,  next  visit  Japan,  and 
that  if  the  Emperor  did  not  with  dis- 
cretion and  common-sense  yield  to 
circum stances,  the  visit  would  as- 
suredly end  in  an  imbroglio,  like  our 
Lorcha  affair  with  the  redoubtable 
Yeh.  The  Consul,  on  board  the 
"Powhattan,"  proceeded  immediately 
to  Kanagawa,  the  seaport  of  Yedo. 
There  he  sought  an  interview  with 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
was  invited  again  to  the  capital ;  and 
the  information  he  gave  must  have 
startled  the  Japanese  Court.  He 
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urged  that  as  America  had  taken  the 
initiative  in  bringing  Japan  to  enter 
again  into  communication  with  other 
nations  than  Holland,  and  that  the 
general  terms  of  a  treaty  had  been 
agreed  to,  though  not  signed  as  yet, 
it  was  but  fair  that  it  should  be  fully 
concluded  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English  and  French.  The  Japanese 
allowed  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
closed  with  the  Americans,  and,  on 
or  about  July  28,  formally  signed 
their  treaty.  Mr  Harris  was  granted 
an  interview  with  the  Tai-koon,  an 
amiable  but  sickly  creature  in  the 
last  stage  of  epileptic  decay.  Thus 
was  won  for  the  United  States  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  nation  to  re- 
open free  commercial  relations  with 
Japan,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries 
of  Dutch  monopoly. 

The  American  Consul  was  most 
willing  to  afford  the  British  Ambas- 
sador every  information  and  assist- 
ance, and  allowed  Mr  Hewskin  to 
accompany  Lord  Elgin  to  Yedo. 
Without  this  gentleman's  services 
as  interpreter,  his  Excellency  would 
have  had  to  compile  his  treaty  in 
English,  and  would  have  been  at  the 
entire  mercy  of  the  native  linguists, 
and  would  have  felt  a  want  which 
such  Chinese  scholars  as  Mr  T.  Wade 
and  Mr  H.  N.  Lay  had  ably  supplied 
for  him  in  China.  Mr  Hewskin  em- 
barked in  the  "  Furious,"  and  so 
excited  all  on  board  with  glowing 
accounts  of  Yedo,  that  late  in  the 
night  found  us  still  listening,  and 
discussing  its  wonders. 

The  Governor  of  Simoda  tried  hard 
to  persuade  the  Ambassador  to  em- 
bark a  native  officer  as  a  cicerone. 
Both  parties  were,  however,  equally 
determined  upon  this  point.  Lord 
Elgin  declined  the  honour  of  a  visitor 
who  might  be  inconvenient ;  but  at 
day-dawn,  as  we  weighed  anchor,  it 
required  sundry  revolutions  of  the 
steamer's  paddles  to  prevent  our 
being  boarded  by  an  individual  who 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  with  us,  though,  in  making  his 
calculations  upon  that  head,  he  had 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  force 


*  Flag-officer  is  now  the  official  designation  of  the  American  naval  Commander- 
in- Chief.  They  find  Commodore  an  inconvenient  title,  and  have  not  as  yet  brought 
themselves  to  use  the  term  Admiral. 
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of  the  water  thrown  off  by  the  wheels 
of  the  "Furious"  acting  upon  his 
boat.  The  next  man-of-war  steamer 
he  tries  to  board  he  will  better  under- 
stand what  he  is  about. 

It  was  in  the  early  grey  of  the 
morning,  on  the  12th  August  1858, 
that  we  weighed  from  Simoda,  and 
steamed  out  into  the  tide-ripples, 
currents,  and  cross  sea  off  its  en- 
trance. Daylight  saw  us  going  as 
hard  as  steam  and  sail  would  carry 
us  to  the  northward.  Vries  Volcano, 
smoking  and  smouldering,  rose  out 
of  the  sea  upon  our  right,  and  away 
to  the  left  stretched  Nl-pon,  high, 
bold,  and  mountainous,  with  a  coast- 
line very  unlike  what  was  laid  down 
in  our  charts.  Ahead  in  the  far  dis- 
tance gleamed  through  the  mist 


headlands  and  points  of  the  beautiful 
gulf  to  which  we  were  bound.  The 
breeze  was  fresh  and  fair,  the  sky 
bright,  the  sea  blue  and  beautiful. 
All  Nature  seemed  to  rejoice,  and  to 
bid  us  rejoice  with  her ;  but  as  in  the 
brightest  day  some  cloud  will  yet  be 
seen,  so  was  it  with  us  now.  The 
bell  tolled,  the  ensign  drooped  half- 
mast  high,  and  we  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  uncovered  whilst  the  funeral- 
rite  was  performed  over  the  body  of 
a  young  sailor  before  we  committed 
it  to  the  deep.  He  was  our  first  loss 
during  an  eighteen  months'  cruise  in 
India  and  China ;  and  it  was  strange 
that  the  funeral  should  occur  at  the 
moment  of  all  others  when  hope 
and  excitement  were  at  their  highest 
amongst  us. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHALONS.— THE   CAMP. 


"  IF  I  wished  to  impress  my  chil- 
dren with  the  greatness  and  the  des- 
tiny of  France,  I  should  take  them  to 
some  point,  whence  they  could  look 
down  on  the  soldiers  and  army  of  the 
nation,  and  bid  them  there  see  the 
strength  and  future  of  their  country." 

Thus  speaks  —  not,  perhaps,  in 
these  exact  words,  but  with  this 
meaning— a  modern  French  writer ; 
and  it  was  before  the  army  became 
such  an  element  in  the  government 
as  it  is  now  that  this  sentiment  was 
expressed ;  it  was  before  a  war  had 
given  its  prestige  of  fame,  or  a  dynasty 
had  sought  its  support,  that  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  historian  saw  in  the 
camp  the  leading  principle,  and  in 
the  soldier  the  leading  character,  of 
the  national  progress.  Perhaps  with 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  with  the 
mass  of  Frenchmen,  this  feeling  is 
less  deep,  less  strong,  than  it  was  in 
the  days  when  the  sentiment  was 
uttered ;  and  by  many  classes  the 
army  is  recognised  rather  as  the  force 
of  order  than  as  the  necessary  or 
probable  agent  of  future  civilisation 
and  progress.  The  glory-passion  and 
the  conquest-destiny  are  still,  per- 
haps, the  predominant  expressions, 
and  the  outward  sentiment  of  the 
nation ;  but  in  the  depths  of  society, 
in  the  under-currents  of  ranks  and 
classes,  there  have  long  been  growing 
and  growing  feelings  and  ideas  which 
must  seek  their  development  through 
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other  elements  and  contrary  agencies. 
The  voice,  however,  which  is  yet 
heard  most  loudly  proclaims  as  the 
national  cry  that  the  army  is  order, 
the  army  is  progress. 

Chalons,  the  camp,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  army,  is  even  regarded  as 
an  aspect  of  civilisation.  "  C'est  la," 
says  a  French  military  writer,  "  qu'il 
a  voulu  rdunir  tous  ces  braves  qui 
a  Inkerman,  Alma,  Eupatoria,  Trak- 
tir,  Malakoff,  et  Sebastopol  pnt  jete 
les  semences  de  cette  civilisation 
chevaleresque  qui,  courant  part  tout 
1'univers,  doit  rendre,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
solidaires  les  unes  des  autres,  tous  les 
nations  du  globe,  et  leur  inscrire  au 
front  franchement  et  sans  arriere 
pense'e  le  nom  glorieux  de  la  France 
et  Napoleon"!!! 

Hear  this,  men  of  Manchester ! 
It  is  a  civilisation  chevaleresque  of 
which  the  soldier  is  to  be  the  mis- 
sionary, and  war  the  promulgating 
principle  which  shall  effect  the  con- 
solidation of  peoples.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  effective  as  cotton  bales. 
The  two  ideas  represent  the  extremes 
of  the  theories,  in  which  men  and 
nations  are  striving  to  expand  and 
develop  the  destiny  and  the  future  of 
mankind. 

The  French  phase  is  strange  to  us. 
We  connect  the  soldier  with  defence, 
conquest,  and  finance  budgets.  We 
accept  as  national  his  heroism  and 
his  glory,  but  we  never  dream  of 
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associating  him  or  his  influences  with 
our  schemes  or  theories  of  advance 
and  perfectability ;  and  in  this,  per- 
haps, we  deviate  as  much  from  the 
conclusions  of  history  and  the  true 
moral  estimate  of  vocations  as  the 
French  do  in  their  exaggeration  of 
the  soldier-mission. 

The  camp  is  the  sphere,  the  natural 
home,  of  an  army.  It  is  there  we  see 
the  soldier  -  character  in  its  truest 
light — the  soldier-body  in  its  highest 
manifestation.  In  this  tent-covered 
plain  at  Chalons— in  this  aggregate 
of  men,  of  martial  might  and  martial 
means — we  might  therefore  hprje  to 
see  some  exposition  of  this  civilisa- 
tion ckevaleresque,  and  in  studying 
here  the  characteristics,  institution, 
and  probable  destiny  of  the  French  sol- 
dier, we  may  obtain  some  knowledge 
as  to  what  the  soldier  should  be,  and 
what  he  may  become  to  other  na- 
tionalities and  other  civilisations. 

There  are  spots  here  and  there  in 
the  world  which  seem  destined  to  be 
sites  of  war  and  battle — some  marked 
by  their  position,  some  by  their 
sterility,  some  by  their  place  in  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  migrations, 
in  the  great  war-paths  of  conquest. 
The  vast  expanse  of  champaign 
country  —  the  succession  of  plains 
extending  towards  the  north-east 
barrier  of  France,  betwixt  the  great 
towns  of  Chalons,  Rheims,  and  Eper- 
nay,  has  been  again  and  again  the 
high-road  of  invasion,  the  camping- 
ground  of  armies,  and  more  than 
once  the  field  of  battle.  The  great 
plateau  especially  which  lies  betwixt 
the  rivers  Marne  and  1'Aisne  and 
the  valley  d'Argonne,  broad  and 
sterile,  unpeopled  though  environed 
by  cities— solitary,  though  crossed 
and  tracked  by  imperial  roads  and 
ancient  highways — arid,  yet  dry  and 
healthful— open  to  the  breezes,  and 
just  sheltered  and  shadowed  in  the 
distance  by  hills,  or  rather  uplands — 
watered  by  smaller  streams,  specious 
and  undulating,  and  thus  adapted  for 
the  movements  and  manoeuvres  of 
armies — presents  itself  as  a  natural 
camp — as  a  world-space  formed  and 
fore-destined  for  a  terrain  militaire. 
Napoleon  the  First  fixed  on  it  as  a 
strategic  position  for  an  advanced 
camp  against  invasion.  Napoleon 
the  Third  has  selected  it  as  the 
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locality  wherein  he  might  mass  and 
amalgamate  the  braves  of  the  Crimea 
and  Africa — wherein  he  might  pro- 
pagate the  discipline,  experiences, 
habits,  and  traditions  of  past  cam- 
paigns and  combats,  and  make  them 
inspirations  in  the  future  of  the 
armies  of  France.  This  camp  is  to 
do  more  ;  it  is  to  have  other  than  a 
strategic  or  military  effect ;  it  is  also, 
in  addition  to  its  primary  purposes, 
"  to  carry  into  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  aridity  and  sterility  of 
which  are  proverbial,  the  fertilisation 
and  prosperity  produced  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  species  of  military 
colony." 

It  is  a  natural  thing  to  associate 
pleasant  things  with  pleasant  places, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  great  outrage 
on  old  fancies,  old  fallacies,  to  hear  of 
the  plains  of  Champagne  as  sterile 
and  arid— to  find  that  the  land  of 
that  creamy  sparkling  vintage,  which 
brightens  the  eye,  gladdens  the 
heart,  and  loosens  the  tongue,  is 
barren  and  desert.  As  we  have  seen 
the  nectar  foaming  and  bubbling  in 
the  glass,  and  felt  its  inspiration  upon 
us,  we  have  dreamed  of  its  birthplace 
as  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  rich  and 
luxuriant,  where  nature  revelled  in 
clustering  vines,  and  man  sat  in 
trellissed  arbours,  a  poetic  Bacchanal, 
with  the  well-known  long-necked 
bottle  in  one  hand,  and  the  graceful 
long-shaped  glass— sacred  to  the  me- 
mories of  old  draughts — in  the  other, 
alternately  quaffing  and  chanting  a 
chanson-d-boire.  The  reality  is  a 
striking  reverse  of  such  a  picture. 
The  sparkle  and  the  brilliancy  are  all 
exported.  Flat  plains,  bare  fields 
unshaded  by  tree,  and  with  no  relief 
save  narrow  trenches  to  mark  the 
boundaries,  and  now  and  then  rows  of 
stiff  poplars — dull,  uncouth  peasants, 
who  had  not  even  the  virtue  of  lift- 
ing the  hat,  which,  with  the  French- 
man, like  charity,  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins  of  true  courtesy — have  no  kin- 
ship with  the  visions  inspired  by  the 
vintage  of  Champagne,  are  as  alien 
from  them  as  romance  from  reality, 
poetry  from  prose.  How  far  they 
may  approximate  when  the  promised 
fertility  and  prosperity  shall  bloom 
and  blossom  under  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  military  occupation,  must 
be  a  revelation  of  the  future.  The 
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French  soldier,  taken  individually, 
seems  an  unpromising  missionary 
enough  for  such  work  ;  what  a  sys- 
tem of  order,  a  colony  of  braves, 
planted  amid  sterility  and  boorish- 
ness,  may  effect,  what  chivalresque- 
ness  it  may  diffuse,  will  be  a  ques- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  which  will 
fill  a  strange  and  interesting  page  in 
the  history  of  civilisation. 

The  French  army,  as  long  as  the 
present  policies  and  relations  of 
states  exist,  must  be  a  great  agent 
in  the  destiny  of  the  world — a  great 
power  in  affecting  the  revolutions 
and  developments  of  its  government. 
When  the  millennium  of  arbitration 
and  commercial  reciprocity  —  fore- 
told by  peace  prophets — shall  have 
reached  the  fulness  of  time,  we  may 
expect  to  see  this  warlike  assemblage 
dispersed,  the  martial  array  of  tents 
assume  a  pastoral  aspect,  fierce 
Zouaves  pruning  vines,  and  stern 
chasseurs  leading  kine  or  fluting 
under  trees,  and  battered  vivan- 
dieres  milking  goats.  Meanwhile, 
as  war  is  still  an  element  in  our  sys- 
tem, and  the  soldier- vocation  still  a 
necessity,  a  French  army  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  theory  of  force, 
and  the  chivalresque  civilisation  which 
is  to  be  promulgated  by  arms  and 
conquest,  a  French  camp  as  an  illus- 
tration of  soldier-life  and  discipline, 
are  facts  which  must  have  an  import, 
studies  and  suggestions  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future.  Thus  the  camp  at 
Chalons  may  be  regarded.  As  the 
lanista  of  a  great  military  system — 
the  experiment  of  a  military  colony 
— it  is  an  event  of  the  times  demand- 
ing attention  and  interest.  Let  us 
look  at  it  in  its  different  aspects, 
pictorial,  social,  martial,  and  poli- 
tical. 

Chalons  gives  its  name  to  the 
camp,  as  being  the  place  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment, though  it  is  actually  situated 
at  the  village  of  Mourmelon,  distant 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles.  A 
railway  keeps  up  the  communication. 
The  old  city,  with  its  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  its  old  inns  with  rambling 
corridors  and  galleries,  and  courts 
which  remind  one  of  caravanserais, 
old  streets  and  bridges,  its  pretty 
gardens,  and  willows  hanging  over 
the  banks  of  the  Marne,  have  other 
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thoughts,  memories,  and  associations 
at  first,  perhaps,  than  those  of  war  or 
camp.  Calm,  still,  almost  dull,  it  is 
scarcely  a  congenial  starting-point 
for  the  stir  and  bustle  of  military 
life.  Then,  again,  there  are  the  cele- 
brated Caves  de  Jacqueson,  the  vast 
catacombs  wherein  repose  legions  of 
silver-capped  bottles,  which,  like  the 
enchanted  champions  in  the  Moorish 
caverns,  are  one  day  to  burst  their 
spell  and  sally  forth  into  the  world. 
These,  too,  were  suggestive  rather  of 
balls,  suppers,  fetes  champetres,  de- 
jedners,  smiling  faces,  laughing 
hearts,  merry  voices,  and  broad  jokes, 
than  of  grim  soldiers  and  tented 
plains.  Once  en  route,  however, 
once  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  the 
military  element  presents  itself  as 
the  predominating  one.  There  Mon- 
sieur le  Capitaine  fusses  with  his 
petit  carpet-bag;  there  Monsieur  le 
Fourrier  lights  his  cigar,  and  Monsieur 
le  Caporal  broods  over  his  ticket. 
We,  the  bourgeois,  a  peasant,  his 
wife,  and  our-self,  feel  our  insignifi- 
cance in  detached  corners,  and  have 
an  inward  sense  of  the  inferiority  of 
duffle  and  tweed  to  lace  and  worsted. 
The  prospect  outside  is  not  cheer- 
ing, neither  is  our  society  very  exhil- 
arating —  flatness  without,  flatness 
within.  The  influences  are  decid- 
edly drowsy.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine 
dozes  and  dozes,  and  then  wakes  up 
to  a  remembrance  of  his  bag.  Mon- 
sieur le  Fourrier  makes  spasmodic 
puffs,  betwixt  blinking  and  winking  : 
le  Caporal  nods  over  his  pass-ticket, 
rousing  himself  ever  and  anon  to 
a  tierce  surveillance  of  it ;  the  bour- 
geois snores  remorselessly  on  his 
wife's  shoulder.  Our  own  eyes  open 
and  shut  on  a  succession  of  flat  fields 
with  little  boundary  trenches,  some 
in  stubble,  some  in  green  crops — all, 
however,  level  and  unwooded,  alto- 
gether repudiating  undulations  and 
thickets.  Occasionally  we  start  up 
to  look  on  a  river  or  a  row  of  poplars 
as  a  marked  feature  in  the  scene. 
Heavy  rain,  too,  is  making  mud  and 
mist  everywhere.  At  last  we  are  at 
the  station,  the  Camp  de  Gare — not 
at  Mourmelon-le-Grand — no,  that  is 
farther  on  —  this  is  Mourmelon-le- 
Petit,  quite  an  inferior  sort  of  village, 
a  very  ordinary  place,  altogether  un- 
worthy of  being  the  resort  and  ren- 
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dezvous  of  braves.  It  is  only  the 
humble  introduction  to  its  grand 
namesake.  At  Chalons  we  had  in- 
quired of  a  learned  bibliothecaire 
the  name  of  the  best  hostelry  at 
Mourmelon,  and  been  particularly 
recommended  above  all  things  to 
pitch  our  portmanteau  in  the  Hotel 
du  Soleil  d'Or.  The  high-sounding 
title  caught  our  fancy — we  repeated 
it  again  and  again,  and  at  each 
repetition  there  arose  visions  of  a 
luxurious  chamber,  of  a  grand  salon, 
and  of  a  table-d'Mte  graced  by  all 
the  elite  of  military  circles.  The 
word  was  still  on  our  tongue  when  a 
gargon  offered  us  an  apartment  be- 
longing to  the  railway  buffet.  Like 
the  prophet's  chamber  in  the  wall,  it 
had  its  bed,  and  its  table,  and  its 
candlestick — was  clean  and  bare,  well 
enough  except  to  one  dreaming  of 
the  "  Soleil  d'Or."  A  glimpse  of  the 
salon-de-manger,  with  its  little  tables 
covered  with  white  cloths,  its  buffet 
rich  in  luscious  fruits,  preserves,  gela- 
tine, capons,  and  tongues,  and  pretty 
with  flowers,  tempted  us  for  the 
moment ;  but  the  Soleil  d'Or  was  the 
ignis  faluus  which  lured  us  on.  So 
we  mounted  the  omnibus,  outside 
too,  the  rain  pelting  upon  us,  the 
mud  scattering  showers  around.  We 
never  saw  anything  like  that  mud- 
it  was  liquid,  red,  sticky,  and  yet 
hard,  striking  one  on  the  face  like 
pellets.  On  the  road,  it. lay  like  a 

Euddle  river ;  in  the  plain,  in  little 
ikes  and  seas  of  mire.  We  were 
passing  by  the  camp;  in  vain  we 
tried  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  As  often  as 
our  driver  pointed  to  some  position, 
the  rain  beat  on  our  eyes,  or  a  puff 
of  wind  endangered  our  hat.  We 
were  conscious  now  and  then  of  huge 
masses  covered  with  canvass,  arising 
before  and  beside  us,  and  occasion- 
ally of  a  group  of  tents  lying  betwixt 
the  bushes;  but  everything  had  a 
misty,  miry  form  and  shape.  Now 
we  are  entering  Mourmelon-le-Grand. 
Its  glories  are  sadly  obscured  by  wet 
and  mire.  The  banners  from  the  cafes 
hang  heavily — the  paint  and  gilding 
look  cold  and  dull — the  soldiers  have 
a  bedraggled  look  as  they  slip  along 
the  streets ;  for  the  soldier,  like  the 
cock  and  other  fine  birds,  requires 
sunshine  for  his  bravery,  and  is  but 
a  poor-looking  creature  when  con- 
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tending  with  rain  and  dirt.  We 
stop  ;  before  us  swings  a  huge  board, 
whereon  a  gamboge  face  smirked 
through  a  halo  of  yellow  spikes.  It 
was  the  Soleil  d'Or.  Seen  thus, 
through  a  haze  and  under  a  cloud, 
it  had  not  the  brilliancy  we  had 
dreamed  of.  The  hostelry  had  no- 
thing sunshiny  or  golden  about  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  dark 
and  miry,  and  had  the  look  of  receiv- 
ing its  illuminations  chiefly  from  oil 
or  tallow.  The  court,  like  the  mar- 
chioness's marble  halls,  was  rather 
sloppy,  and  our  reception  by  a  gar- 
gon,  who  always  appeared  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  and  always  announced 
his  presence  by  a  grin  betwixt  impu- 
dence and  idiotcy,  in  a  salon  which 
seemed  only  a  roofed  and  glazed 
continuation  of  the  court,  and  exhi- 
bited the  barest  garniture  of  tables 
and  forms,  at  once  damped  out  all 
our  delusions.  Would  we  see  our 
chamber  ? — there  was  hope  yet,  this 
might  make  up  for  all ;  and  we  fol- 
lowed our  portmanteau  up-stairs  with 
anticipations  that  the  Soleil  d'Or 
might  yet  beam  forth  its  splendour. 
A  handmaiden,  who  despised  stock- 
ings as  much  as  her  fellow  the  gar- 
gon  did  waistcoat  and  coat,  ushers 
us  in,  and  points  with  a  look  of  pride 
to  a  narrow  passage  sort  of  room,  in 
which  stood  two  immense  masses  of 
woodwork  piled  up  with  mattresses. 
They  looked  like  huge  so_fas  which 
a  lady  of  Brobdignag  might  have 
moved  about  or  reclined  on,  but 
quite  beyond  the  need  or  locomotion 
of  lesser  bulk  or  strength.  It  was  a 
mystery  to  us  for  a  long  time,  how 
they  could  have  been  brought  up  the 
staircase  and  into  the  door  ;  and  we 
settled  at  last  that  they  had  been 
built  and  fashioned  in  their  places. 
They  were  so  high,  too,  that  a  Geof- 
frey Hudson  could  only  have  sought 
repose  therein  by  means  of  a  ladder ; 
and  a  King  John's  man  must  have 
had  recourse  to  a  leap  or  a  scramble 
for  the  same  purpose.  When  once 
we  got  over  the  dread  of  being 
smothered,  and  became  a  little  adroit 
in  the  management  of  the  mattresses, 
they  were  not  bad  sleeping- places. 
There  was  little  space,  however,  left 
in  the  room  for  sitting  or  for  lava- 
tory operations.  As  a  compensation 
for  this,  there  was  a  large  mirror  in 
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a  gilded  frame.  It  was  cracked  and 
starred,  so  that  it  did  the  work  of  a 
dozen  glasses,  and  showed  the  face 
in  several  styles  and  proportions, 
giving  one  a  good  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  one's  physiognomy  under  the 
effect  of  enlargement  or  diminution  ; 
the  gilt,  too,  was  rather  tarnished,  and, 
like  the  Soleil  d'Or,  the  mirror  had 
only  the  dimness  and  haze  of  glory. 
The  window— difficult  to  shut  and 
more  difficult  to  open,  a  daily  trial 
and  exasperation  to  us — looked  out 
on  a  little  open  square,  wherein  stood 
booths  with  sweet-stuffs  and  little 
barrows  of  fruit.  There  was  a  guard- 
house in  front ;  and  to  the  left  rose 
the  old  church-tower  with  a  large- 
faced  clock,  the  figures  of  which  we 
could  trace  even  from  the  depths  of 
our  down.  Three  loud  raps  on  the 
table  with  the  handle  of  a  fork  an- 
nounce the  dinner-hour.  The  Soleil 
d'Or  despised  bell  or  gong ;  it  had  a 
great  contempt,  too,  for  tablecloths 
and  napkins,  and  confessed  reluc- 
tantly to  sheets  and  towels.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  Soleil  d'Or  was  a 
repudiation  of  superfluous  raiment. 
Our  host  took  his  place  at  the  table- 
d'hote  in  his  shirt,  quite  innocent  of 
vest  or  surtout — but  then  he  atoned 
for  this,  by  always  assuming  on  such 
occasions  a  fur  cap  like  a  Tartar's. 
The  guests  followed  his  example,  and 
always  sat  down  be-capped  or  be- 
hatted.  They  were  all  intensely  bour- 
geois —  bagmen  and  yeomen  done 
in  French,  and  not  much  improved 
by  the  doing.  There  was  a  great 
scramble  for  places,  and  we,  from  our 
gaucherie  in  the  melee,  rather  than 
from  humility,  had  to  take  the  low- 
est seat.  The  potage  was  ladled  out 
with  great  parade.  It  reminded  us 
strongly  of  a  rich  family  broth  said 
to  have  been  prepared  by  a  house- 
wife of  our  acquaintance  for  the  hus- 
band of  her  love,  by  stirring  a  tallow 
candle  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water. 
The  Soleil  d'Or,  however,  had  ad- 
vanced on  this  idea,  by  adding  pieces 
of  bread  and  litle  strips  of  carrot  and 
cabbage.  The  other  dishes  were 
well  enough  for  those  who  had  philo- 
sophic feelings  with  regard  to  grease, 
cinders,  and  a  general  savour  as  of 
an  old  lamp.  The  courses,  too,  were 
rather  eccentric  in  their  succession, 
and  we  were  ever  in  pleasing  uncer- 
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tainty  as  to  the  order  of  our  botdlli 
and  roti,  and  the  rotation  of  fish 
and  sweet.  There  were  long,  trying 
pauses,  too,  caused  by  a  propensity  of 
the  garqon  to  taste  every  bottle  of 
wine  in  his  pantry  as  he  opened  it. 
The  naked  heels  of  his  colleague 
were  also  a  standing  temptation,  and 
many  a  time  did  a  dish  stray  from 
its  straight  course,  owing  to  the  im- 
pulse he  had  to  tickle  them.  Then 
there  would  be  retaliation,  and  a  tiny 
damsel  who  occupied  the  tribune 
would  rush  down  from  her  stool  to 
avenge  the  handmaiden,  and  a  host 
of  shirt  sleeves  and  slip-shod  feet, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  loose  attach- 
ment to  the  establishment,  would 
issue  forth  to  join  the  melee;  and 
thus  our  dinner  would  halt  until  the 
gargon  had  finished  his  fun,  or  been 
roused  by  some  angry  remonstrance. 
'Twas  a  curious  menage  that  of  the 
Soleil  d'Or.  Yet  how  much  better 
they  manage  all  these  things  in 
France !  How  superior  were  these 
men  with  their  caps  on  at  their 
clothless  table,  struggling  for  places, 
making  dashes  at  dishes,  sopping  up 
gravy  with  their  bread,  clashing 
their  glasses,  and  indulging  freely  in 
one  or  two  American  fashions,  to  a 
burly  English  farmer  over  his  beef 
and  beer,  or  a  bagman  over  his 
broiled  mutton  and  port !  The  whole 
thing,  too,  how  much  was  it  above  an 
English  country  inn  with  its  sanded 
floor,  coarse  white  sheets,  eggs  and 
bacon  and  stout !  Ah,  la  belle  France 
is  the  place  for  refinement  in  life  and 
manners ! 

The  assumption  of  national  vir- 
tues has  often  more  credit  than  the 
reality.  The  French  have  set  up 
themselves  as  a  standard  people  in 
the  courtesies  and  elegancies,  in  the 
refinements  and  delicacy  of  living. 
The  world  has  taken  them  at  their 
word,  and  thereby  has  been  imposed 
upon,  we  think,  or  rather  has  im- 
posed upon  itself,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
regards  the  French  of  to-day.  No- 
where that  we  have  set  our  foot  are 
the  life  and  manners  and  habits  so 
selfish  ;  nowhere  is  there  so  little  of 
the  courtesy  which  springs  from  heart 
and  feeling,  so  much  of  the  external 
show  of  bowing  and  phrasing.  As 
for  eating,  except  a  Caffre  or  a  Bush- 
man, we  believe  that  no  living  being 
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consumes  so  much  in  the  course  of  a 
day  as  a  Frenchman.  He  is  eternally 
sipping,  sopping,  or  picking  at  some- 
thing. His  stomach  knows  no  rest, 
his  palate  no  suspension.  They  are 
ever  on  duty.  He  has  his  breakfast 
of  several  courses,  and  his  dinner 
ditto,  and  then  betwixt  and  between, 
before  and  after,  he  has  his  cafe,  his 
tasse,  his  absinthe,  his  liqueur,  and 
his  beer.  As  for  his  food,  it  may  be 
rare  and  choice  in  the  choicest  cui~ 
sine,  but  it  is  ever  greasy  after  a 
fashion.  There  are  gradations  ac- 
cording to  the  places  and  the  sta- 
tions; yet  grease,  either  au  naturel 
or  refined,  in  gravies  or  sauce  piqu- 
ante,  will  be  the  prevailing  element 
of  the  cookery.  Yet  the  French- 
man asserts  that  he  is  the  model 
of  good  breeding,  and  the  arbiter  of 
the  science  of  eating,  and  like  many 
other  impostors,  he  has  established 
his  creed  and  has  his  believers  in 
millions. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  scarce- 
ly apropos  to  the  Soleil  d'Or.  We 
cannot  take  it  as  a  phase  of  ordinary 
French  life. 

Still  pours  the  rain  downright  and 
incessant.  We  make  vain  attempts 
to  get  to  the  camp,  or  even  to  the 
theatre,  which  the  gargon,  who  has 
taken  us  under  his  patronage,  assures 
us  is  magnifique.  We  slip  and  slip 
about,  and  return  after  each  attempt 
more  chilled  and  more  disappointed. 
At  last  the  camp  in  a  certain  fashion 
comes  to  us.  The  room  begins  to 
fill  with  soldiers,  and  we  sit  looking 
thus  at  military  life  with  the  chill 
off— at  the  soldier  relaxed  and  un- 
strung— unbuttoned  and  unshakoed, 
the  man  of  the  soldier  type  recreat- 
ing and  diverting  himself.  Enters 
first  Mousieur  le  Fourrier,  who  takes 
a  seat  of  honour,  condescends  to  nod 
to  those  around,  and  then  devotes 
himself  to  his  cigar  and  an'old  copy 
of  the  Sidcle.  Our  attention  is  direct- 
ed towards  him  by  the  gargon,  who 
evidently  looks  upon  him  as  an  aris- 
tocrat of  the  establishment.  Then 
a  group  of  chasseurs  occupy  the 
table  near  us.  The  belts  are  laid 
aside,  the  cup  of  coffee  and  the  petit 
verre  stands  by  the  side  of  each,  the 
cigarette  is  folded ;  and  under  these 
mild  exhilarations,  the  conversation 
becomes  rapid  and  excited ;  the  de- 
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monstration  of  comradeships  become 
fervent;  the  clasping  of  hands  and 
the  pattings  on  the  back,  and  the 
kisses  on  the  cheek,  are  frequent,  and 
the  exclamations  and  expletives  most 
energetic.  The  Gaul  works  himself 
up  to  a  fever-heat  which  a  Saxon 
could  only  attain  by  the  aid  of  strong 
and  repeated  stimulants.  Other 
groups  disperse  themselves  at  the 
different  tables.  Here  and  there  a 
golden  epaulette  appears,  but  wor- 
sted is  the  rule— here  and  there,  too, 
will  be  seen  a  pack  of  cards  or 
dominoes,  though  talk,  smoke,  and 
coffee  are  the  general  sources  of  ex- 
citement and  amusement.  We  look 
long  and  curiously  at  the  different 
faces,  to  trace  in  feature  or  expres- 
sion the  "  chivalresqueness  "  claimed 
for  the  soldiery  of  France.  It  does 
not  shine  as  a  phylactery  on  the  fore- 
head ;  it  does  not  speak  from  eye  or 
mouth.  Impulse,  fierce  animal  cou- 
rage, resolve,  quickness,  again  and 
again  flash  from  look,  word,  and  ges- 
ture ;  but  in  a  physiognomy  ordinary 
ever,  and  often  repulsive,  we  can  re- 
cognise no  sign  of  the  high  generous 
nature  or  the  noble  feeling  which 
creates  chivalry  out  of  the  asperities 
and  sternness  of  war.  The  solidity 
of  the  Saxon  is  to  us  a  truer  and 
higher  expression  of  martial  spirit, 
just  as  fortitude  is  a  truer  and  higher 
phase  of  courage  than  ferocity.  But 
the  gaiety  of  the  French  soldier, 
his  cheerfulness,  his  bonhommie,  are 
great  attributes,  proverbial  charac- 
teristics !  Is  it  so  1  At  any  rate, 
we  have  not  through  the  evening 
seen  a  smile  or  heard  a  laugh,  or 
marked  a  turn  or  gesture  of  amia- 
bility. There  has  been  much  excita- 
bility, much  gesticulation,  but  no- 
thing genial  or  convivial.  Now  the 
gestures  become  more  vehement,  the 
voices  louder.  There  is  a  very  Babel 
of  sounds,  and  waving  arms  and 
gleaming  faces  have  quite  a  Tur- 
neresque  effect  through  the  smoke- 
clouds.  In  an  English  public,  and 
with  English  soldiers,  such  a  scene 
would  be  on  the  very  confines  of  riot 
and  quarrel.  Suddenly  the  bugles 
sound  from  the  camp — the  groups 
break  up — the  cups  are  emptied — 
the  talk  ceases — the  belts  are  taken 
down — the  shakos  reassumed,  and 
with  them  all  the  order  and  steadi- 
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ness  of  soldier  bearing.  Twos  and 
threes  still  linger  on— the  host  and 
his  confreres  commence  their  de- 
bauch when  the  soldiers  retire — the 
gargon  moves  about  from  table  to 
table,  and  confidentially  leans  on  his 
elbows  to  join  in  the  conversation — 
la  petite,  who  presides  at  the  tribune, 
nods  over  her  pen — she  of  the  heels 
yawns  and  makes  several  overtures 
to  us  of  a  wax  candle.  The  Soleil 
d'Or  was  evidently  setting,  and  it 
soon  sets  in  a  dim  reeky  haze  of  oil 
and  tobacco.  We  retire  to  our  mat- 
tresses, and  ever  as  they  complicate 
us  in  a  struggle  a  Soleil  d'Or  swings 
before  us ;  sometimes  the  face  amid 
the  spikes  has  the  leer  of  the  garqon, 
sometimes  the  scowl  of  the  host, 
sometimes  they  appear  together  half- 
and-half,  sometimes  a  grim-visaged 
voltigeur  intrudes  amid  the  glory, 
An  alarm  of  bugles,  that  would  have 
roused  the  Seven  Sleepers,  breaks  our 
slumbers.  The  reveille  seems  to 
wake  all  life  around,  civil  or  military, 
and  there  is  nought  but  tramping  and 
trumpeting,  and  the  clashing  of  arms 
outside,  and  bustle  and  vociferation 
within,  so  we  emerge  from  the  mat- 
tresses and  set  forth  to  view  the 
camp.  The  first  object  was  to  get 
the  grand  effect  of  a  coup-d'ceil — to 
look  on  the  camp  in  all  its  complete- 
ness, and  on  the  general  features  and 
position  of  the  terrain  militaire,  ere 
we  traced  the  varied  details.  Every- 
where we  sought,  but  in  vain,  for 
some  eminence,  whence  we  might 
comprehend  the  scene  as  one  picture, 
one  entire  plan.  There  was  not  so 
much  as  a  mound  or  molehill  which 
commanded  such  a  view,  and  all  the 
slopes  we ,» ascended  gave  only  the 
disappointment  of  partial  glimpses 
or  half-sights  of  tents,  bushes,  and 
houses  scattered  in  detached  patches, 
or  huddled  together  in  indistinct 
masses.  At  last,  as  we  returned  to 
our  chamber,  jaded  and  disappointed, 
the  belfry  of  the  church-tower  strikes 
our  eye,  with  its  windows  and  loop- 
holes looking  out  on  all  points  of  the 
horizon.  Surely  from  hence  we  may 
obtain  the  wished-for  panorama.  We 
watch  our  opportunity — the  old  ver- 
ger has  turned  to  gossip  and  ex- 
change pinches  of  snuff  with  an  old 
crony;  we  slip  up  the  narrow  stair- 
case, and  stand  on  a  floor  crossed  by 
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huge  beams,  with  other  huge  rafters 
descending  from  above  and  meeting 
them — ropes  dangle  from  the  roof 
through  little  holes  which  gave 
glimpses  of  the  great  bells — wooden 
shutters  block  up  the  casements ;  a 
peep  through  these  shows  us  that  we 
have  not  escaped  beyond  the  chim- 
ney tops.  Higher  and  still  higher 
we  climb,  until  we  are  in  the  very 
penetralia  of  the  bells,  and  sitting 
cock-horse  on  a  beam,  look  up  into 
a  great  iron  mouth,  touch  the  huge 
clapper,  and  think,  were  it  suddenly 
set  in  motion,  how  its  deep  clang 
would  act  on  our  senses ;  whether  its 
great  voice  would  deafen  us  for  ever, 
or  only  stun  and  overpower  us  for  a 
time,  and  how  the  frame  itself  would 
feel  the  reverberations  of  the  strong 
deep  sound.  Luckily  ours  is  only 
a  speculation,  not  an  experiment. 
Quietly  hangs  the  metal  mass.  Whilst 
we  look  out  of  the  narrow  aperture 
before  us,  still  there  is  only  an  ex- 
panse of  roofs  and  chimneys,  though 
far  below  us ;  we  change  round  to 
the  other  side,  and  there,  spread  out 
before  us,  lies  the  great  plain,  in  all 
its  extent  and  proportions,  so  broad 
and  vast,  that  the  camp  itself  seems 
only  a  narrow  border  line,  so  flat 
that  all  the  little  undulations  are  lost 
in  one  great  level.  The  rivers  on 
either  side  of  it  glitter  like  silver 
threads  in  their  meanderings  :  the 
villages  around  are  mere  specks  and 
dots,  the  plantations  green  patches  ; 
the  hills  beyond,  lovely,  shadowy,  and 
distant.  A  dazzling  mirage  dances 
and  floats  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
sand — the  great  roads  and  tracts 
crossing  and  recrossing  it  are  dim 
lines,  and  the  groups  of  soldiers  pig- 
my and  puppet-like.  Miles  and  miles 
of  this  view  the  eye  embraces, — a 
sandy  flat,  unbroken  and  unrelieved 
by  verdure  or  buildings,  save  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp ;  and 
it  was  a  strange  effect  the  change  from 
the  weary  dreary  space,  enlivened 
only  by  the  sunshine,  to  the  living, 
bustling  world,  which  hummed  and 
hived  and  moved  in  that  narrow  line 
of  tents  below  us.  Far  away  on  the 
right,  nestled  amid  the  trees  and  the 
bushes  which  there  mark  the  confines 
of  the  plain,  and  mingling  with  the 
houses  and  roofs  of  the  Camp  de  Gare 
and  Mourmelon-le-Petit,  we  catch  the 
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first  glimpses  of  the  tents,  the  wag- 
gons, and  the  huge  tarpaulin  ricks  of 
the  quarter  of  the  ambulances  and 
the  train  des  equipages ;  beside  it, 
half  hidden,  is  the  encampment  of 
the  artillery ;  in  front,  more  open 
and  more  massed,  are  the  tents  of 
the  cavalry,  round  which  we  see  the 
horses  at  exercise,  circling  and  circling, 
like  the  little  figures  on  a  large  round- 
about; and  here  and  there  others, 
picketed  in  rows,  are  just  visible. 
Following  the  line,  we  see  it  here 
bend  and  turn  off  at  an  angle  to- 
wards our  observatory.  This  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  encampment  of 
the  divisions  of  infantry;  and  in  front 
of  this  point,  and  at  some  distance, 
stands  a  group  of  light  pretty-looking 
wooden  houses,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens :  these  were  the  Residence  Impe'- 
riale,  the  Pavilion  Canrobert,  and  the 
Quartier  Ge'ne'rale.  Just  below  us,  are 
great  masses  of  buildings,  the  shells 
of  the  Casernes,  which  are  eventually 
to  supersede  the  canvass  homes ;  here 
crosses  the  road  from  Mourmelon-le- 
Grand,  and  behind  are  the  streets  and 
squares  of  that  distinguished  village. 
On  beyond,  again,  stretches  the  line 
of  canvass  streets,  edging  and  border- 
ing the  great  terrain  militaire  on  and 
on,  in  long  unchanging  vista ;  then  it 
makes  another  turn  and  disappears  for 
a  while,  then  reissues  into  sight,  until 
it  is  lost  at  last  in  the  distance.  Such 
was  our  panorama:  as  a  picture,  grand 
in  its  features,  and  picturesque  in 
some  of  its  details,  beautiful  in  many 
of  its  effects,  brightened  as  they  were 
by  the  sunshine,  and  heightened  by 
the  shades  from  the  distant  hills ;  as 
a  plan  of  the  camp  and  the  adjoining 
terrain  militaire,  most  complete  and 
perfect.  With  such  a  picture  and 
such  a  plan  in  our  mind's  eye,  we  felt 
more  equal  now  to  examine  and  study 
all  the  parts  of  the  whole. 

Descending  from  our  look-out,  we 
descend  also  to  bare  facts  for  a  while, 
and  reduce  our  panorama  to  a  thing 
of  figures,  measurements,  and  com- 
pass-points. 

The  terrain  militaire  as  marked 
and  lined  in  the  military  plan,  is  very 
eccentric  in  its  outline,  and  describes 
in  its  boundary  limits  most  irregular 
figures,  running  into  corners  and 
angles — here  rushing  outward  to  take 
in  a  small  patch,  then  dashing  in 
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again  to  avoid  some  forbidden  ground, 
then  making  an  indent  like  a  gulf, 
then  swelling  forth  in  a  semicircle, 
then  taking  a  straight  course  for 
several  miles  to  go  off  again  at  a 
tangent,  forming  altogether  the  most 
curious  of  polygons.  This  eccentricity 
of  its  form  is  caused  doubtless  by 
the  necessity  the  Government  felt  not 
to  trench  on  vested  or  territorial 
rights,  or  to  occupy  ground  which 
was  available  for  cultivation.  It  may 
be  supposed  to  begin  at  Mourmelon- 
le-Petit,  and  thence  trends  irregularly 
eastward  towards  the  town  of  St 
Hilaire  ;  there  bends,  or  circumbends 
rather,  to  the  south-east,  near  to 
Suippe,  and  then  follows  the  route 
Imperiale  Nevers  to  the  south,  until 
near  the  river  Vesle,  when  it  starts 
north-west  for  the  starting-point  of 
Mourmelon,  leaving  the  river,  the  de- 
partmental route  to  Bar-le-Duc,  and 
the  towns  or  villages  of  La  Cheppe, 
Cuperly,  Vadenay,  Buoy,  and  Livry, 
on  its  south-western  side.  The  plain 
itself  has  a  surface  of  dry  sand  inter- 
grown  with  tufty  grass.  The  camp 
seems  thrust  rather  oddly  into  one 
corner  of  it,  but  there  were  doubtless 
motives  good  and  sound  for  the  posi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  railroad 
was  met  at  its  nearest  point  of  com- 
munication, then  a  vast  clear  space 
was  secured  without  possible  inter- 
ruption for  exercise  and  manoeuvres ; 
and  whilst  it  abuts  on  the  two  villages 
of  Mourmelon,  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  enough  for  the  amusement 
and  recreation  of  the  soldier,  it  is  too 
distant  from  the  other  towns  for  easy 
or  frequent  access.  The  boundaries 
of  the  terrain  militaire  are  defended 
along  all  its  sides  by  r^ws  of  tall 
poles.  It  contains  "  12,000  hectares 
environ,  et  a  plus  d'e'tendue  que 
I'interieur  de  1'enceinte  fortifie'e  de 
Paris,"  and  has  a  breadth  in  some 
parts  of  nine  miles.  What  a  drill- 
ground  !  How  would  the  Dundases 
and  Torrenses  have  expatiated  on 
such  space  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
brilliant  manoeuvres  !  How  would 
the  Napiers,  Colbornes,  Sales,  true 
soldiers  all,  confined  and  cribbed 
in  their  movements  by  acreage  and 
enclosures,  have  rejoiced  in  such 
space  for  the  development  of  soldier 
skill  and  soldier  power  ! 
Let  us  now  view  the  camp  in  de- 
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tail.  We  start  from  the  Gare,  and 
make  at  once  for  the  quarter  of  the 
train  des  equipages.  It  is  Saturday, 
and  the  camp  is  en  deshabille.  It  is 
not  a  good  time  to  see  the  French 
soldier  at  home.  All  round  the  tents 
are  groups  of  men,  cleaning,  and 
brushing,  and  washing ;  and  beds, 
coats,  belts,  and  knapsacks  lie  about 
in  little  heaps.  It  is  like  a  washing- 
day  in  a  family.  A  dirty  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  dirty  white  trousers  seem 
to  be  the  general  wear.  The  tents 
are  all  turned  out  of  doors— and  all 
the  accumulated  dust  and  dirt  of  a 
week  are  being  cleared  off.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  general  appear- 
ance of  things  did  not  indicate  the 
recognition  of  lavatories  as  a  neces- 
sary of  soldier-life,  or  of  personal 
cleanliness  as  a  principle  of  soldier- 
discipline.  It  is  certain  that,  under 
no  circumstances,  not  even  we  believe 
those  of  a  Crimean  campaign,  could 
such  a  quantity  of  foul  linen  have 
been  exhibited,  or  such  an  amount  of 
dirt  been  possible  among  British 
soldiers.  Cleanliness  is  a  virtue 
which  our  regimental  system  incul- 
cates, and  the  Saxon  nature  responds 
to  most  thoroughly. 

The  dispositions  and  order  of  the 
encampment  did  not  here  equal  our 
anticipations ;  the  ground  was  not 
well  cleared ;  and  though  the  route 
to  Mpurmelon  ran  beside  it,  and  a 
chemin-de-fer  directly  through  the 
camp,  the  communication  did  not 
seem  so  open  or  regular  with  the 
different  departments  and  offices 
around  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  French  routine.  This  quarter, 
however,  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  general  camp  economy.  The 
arrangements  were  doubtless  good 
and  practical  on  the  whole.  The 
tents  were  pitched  by  companies ; 
the  horses,  very  raw-boned  and 
underbred-looking  animals,  even  for 
draught,  were  picketed  between  ;  be- 
hind were  the  large  waggons ;  and 
at  intervals  the  great  hay -ricks. 
The  men  had  a  ready,  serviceable 
look,  without  losing  the  soldier- 
stamp  ;  and  the  machinery  of  the 
department  had  altogether  a  strong, 
warlike  character.  Its  efficiency  has 
been  again  and  again  tested,  and 
has  ever  been  to  French  armies  a 
great  resource  and  great  advantage 
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in  the  transport  and  conveyance- 
requirements  of  a  campaign.  We 
move  on  a  little,  and  are  in  presence 
of  another  arm — the  artillery.  Here 
the  arrangements  are  rather  different. 
The  tents  are  in  one  line,  the  horses 
in  another,  and  then  come  the  guns. 
Little  patches  of  alder  here  and 
there  interrupt  the  general  effect  of 
the  encampment,  and  vigilant  sen- 
tries forbid  any  invasion  of  the  en- 
closure, so  that  it  is  only  by  skirting 
that  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
guns.  There  were  six  batteries  of 
the  12-pounder  field-gun,  French 
measurement  —  all  brass  save  one 
battery — but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  arms,  their  disposition,  or  equip- 
ment, at  all  novel  and  striking  ;  and 
in  fact  these  seemed  most  certainly 
inferior  to  our  own.  The  Crimean 
comparisons  decided  that  we  had 
nought  to  learn  from  our  allies  in 
the  management  or  organisation  of 
this  arm.  The  men  were  strong, 
able-bodied  fellows,  much  beyond 
the  average  of  the  line  in  size  and 
stature,  and  much  more  imposing 
in  their  uniforms.  The  horses  were, 
to  our  eye,  scarcely  up  to  the  mark, 
and  did  not  owe  much  in  appear- 
ance to  either  their  grooming  or 
feeding. 

In  rear  were  the  magazines,  and 
around  and  about  these  two  encamp- 
ments were  the  various  offices — the 
bureau  du  genie,  or  headquarters 
of  the  engineers —  the  efets]d>en- 
campment,  arranged  or  ordered  in 
long  wooden  sheds  or  buildings — the 
combustibles— the  large  stores  and 
stacks  of  forage. 

This  part  of  the  camp  was  not  in 
the  general  line,  but  behind  it.  In 
front  was  the  quarter  of  the  cavalry. 
Here  the  plain  became  more  open, 
and  all  the  principles  and  details 
of  the  position  more  evident  and 
marked.  This  force  was  composed 
of  four  regiments— two  of  hussars, 
and  two  of  chasseurs,  each  about 
six  hundred  strong — making  a  total 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred.  Their 
order  and  disposition  were  very  per- 
fect. A  narrow  trench  enclosed  the 
whole,  and  then,  again,  others  mark- 
ed each  regiment  and  each  troop; 
and  each  tent  had  its  own  circle  of 
intrenchment  besides.  The  tents 
were  pitched,  as  before  described, 
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by  troops,  and  the  horses  picketed 
beside  them.  There  were  no  stables 
or  shelter  of  any  kind,  except  for 
the  chargers  of  the  officers,  and 
these  were  simply  constructed,  al- 
ways open  to  the  rear,  and  some- 
times double,  so  that  one  erection 
served  for  two  stables,  the  horses 
standing  vis-ct-ms,  though  separated 
by  a  partition.  "Whether  or  not  this 
open-air  training  answered  thorough- 
ly we  could  not  discover ;  but  the 
horses  looked  hardy,  and  in  work- 
ing condition,  though  rather  in  the 
rough ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed that  such  a  system  must  tend 
to  harden  and  season  them  for  the 
exposure  and  the  want  of  atten- 
tion and  care  consequent  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  campaign,  however 
it  may  affect  their  appearance  at  the 
time.  This  plan  of  quartering  each 
arm  by  itself  is  different  from  ours. 
With  us  the  force  of  artillery  or 
cavalry  attached  to  a  brigade  is  en- 
camped with  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
complete  in  all  its  branches,  and  be 
under  one  command  and  one  disci- 
pline. Either  has  its  pros  and  cons. 
The  arm,  whichever  it  may  be,  will 
be  doubtless  better  trained  and  or- 
ganised for  its  own  work,  when 
massed  'and  exercised  under  its 
own  officers ;  and  as,  under  the 
French  system,  the  different  depart- 
ments and  authorities  are  more 
used  to  act  together,  and  to  practise 
mutual  adaptations,  it  will  probably 
thus  attain  the  greatest  efficiency ; 
but  with  us,  no  doubt,  it  is  requisite 
that,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  the 
macldnery  should  be  fixed  and  kept 
in  motion,  according  to  the  method 
in  which  it  would  be  used  for  prac- 
tical and  service  purposes.  The  only 
buildings  here  are  the  hospitals, 
which  are  placed  at  intervals.  And 
now  we  are  among  the  tents  of  the 
infantry — the  foot-soldiers  of  France 
— the  far-famed  chasseurs-a-pied — 
and  the  grand  battalions  trained 
and  inured  in  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  Africa.  Our  interest  rises 
with  the  sympathy  of  comradeship, 
and  the  pertinence  of  comparison. 
These  are  the  men  who  must  make 
the  strength  of  an  army  either  as 
foes  or  allies-  and  these  are  the 
soldiers  who  have  been  exalted  as 
models — as  the  perfection  of  the 
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"coined"  type  of  soldiership.  In  other 
days  it  was  otherwise  ;  and  the  van- 
tage of  test  and  "opinion  rested  with 
the  laurels  of  that  astonishing  in- 
fantry which  marched  on  and  on 
through  the  Peninsula  from  victory 
to  victory,  recording  at  every  step 
wondrous  instances  and  examples  of 
endurance,  valour,  and  efficiency. 
Has  the  race  from  which  these  ranks 
were  filled  degenerated  from  the  old 
standard?  Have  the  old  virtues 
disappeared,  that  the  comparison 
should  be  thus  inverted  1  or  is  it 
justly  so,  or  not  rather  derived  from 
superficial  judgments  or  chance  cir- 
cumstances, whilst  the  elements  of 
the  old  renown  and  the  old  pre-emi- 
nence remain  intact  and  unim- 
paired, ready,  under  due  develop- 
ment, to  come  forth  in  the  old 
strength  1  Be  this  as  it  may — be  it 
a  question  of  facts  or  mere  casual 
differences — these  men  before  us  are 
the  only  ones  whom  the  English  foot- 
soldier  can  recognise  as  real  or 
'worthy  rivals.  And  can  these  men 
we  see,  so  short  and  slight,  so  want- 
ing in  breadth  and  muscle,  vie  with 
our  stalwart  fellows,  our  men  of 
bone  and  sinew  ?  Yes  :  thanks  to 
exercise  and  habit,  these  small  sol- 
diers can  step  along  easily  and 
jauntily,  carrying  weights  under 
which  our  giants  toil  and  sweat. 
They  are  examples  of  developed 
power — of  disciplined  strength.  As 
such,  we  look  on  them  admiringly, 
wondering  why  the  same  mode  of 
development  is  not  applied  to  our 
soldier-physique,  and  speculating  on 
what  might  be  the  results,  and  what 
then  the  turn  of  the  comparison. 

But  it  is  not  now  with  the  men  as 
much  as  with  their  encampment  we 
have  to  do.  A  short  time  hence  and 
this  line  of  tents  will  be  superseded  by 
immense  barrack-homes,  which  will 
take  from  the  soldier-life  all  the 
vicissitudes  and  endurances,  all  the 
shifts  and  roughings,  and  with  them 
perchance  much  of  the  hardihood, 
much  of  the  readiness,  and  much  of 
the  relish  nurtured  and  felt  in  a 
camp.  Whether  it  be  prejudice  or 
fact,  the  order  here  seems  to  us 
greater,  and  all  the  evidences  of  care 
and  supervision  more  manifest.  The 
tents  themselves  exhibit  more  neat- 
ness and  comfort,  the  men  are  less 
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positive  in  their  deshabille,  the  re- 
gularity is  exact  and  general,  without 
apparent  effort — the  regularity  of  dis- 
cipline and  habit.  The  regiments 
follow  according  to  their  numbers, 
two  battalions  to  each,  and  we  counted 
fourteen  in  all.  The  divisions  were 
the  same  as  in  the  cavalry ;  the  little 
trenches  marked  the  companies,  and 
greater  ones  the  battalions  and  regi- 
ments. The  tents  of  the  officers  were 
a  little  apart,  though  in  the  same 
order,  a  little  more  roomy  and  pretty, 
and  some  had  little  flower-plots  in 
front.  There  is  a  stir  now,  and 
groups  of  men  issue  forth  with  tins 
in  their  hands,  and  troop  towards 
little  huts  standing  at  intervals  all 
along  the  line.  It  is  the  hour  for 
the  evening  meal,  and  these  are  the 
kitchens.  The  cuisine  is  such  a  pri- 
mary element  in  a  Frenchman's  life, 
that  its  character  and  excellence 
must  needs  have  an  import  and  in- 
fluence in  the  military  economy — and 
these  our  allies  have 'been  ever  pro- 
claimed professors  of  gastronomy — 
so  that  we  perchance  may  learn  some- 
what in  these  kitchens  of  the  science 
on  which  the  soldier  depends  so  much. 
The  stomach  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
sidered at  last  as  something  in  the 
human  system  ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  is  expected  to  march,  and 
fight,  and  endure,  must  not  only  be 
largely,  but  properly  fed— not  only 
fed,  but  dieted — is  dawning  slowly 
upon  us.  God  knows  how  much  of 
evil  and  sickness  might  have  been 
averted  by  a  more  skilful  application 
of  dietetics.  How  much  of  our  crime, 
how  much  of  our  punishments,  may 
not  have  been  caused  by  indigestion 
and  injured  stomachs  !  We  are  study- 
ing now  every  way  and  everything 
which  can  enable  us  to  make  the 
most  of  a  soldier ;  and  it  is  believed 
by  some  that  we  can  get  more  out  of 
him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  some- 
what for  him  in  the  way  of  his  health 
and  _  comfort,  by  considerate  appeals 
to  his  appetite  and  digestion,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  best  food  cooked  in  the 
best  manner  for  nourishment,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  having  a  touch  of 
savouriness  for  the  palate.  Allans 
done, — let  us  see  how  they  manage 
these  things  in  France.  We  enter, 
and  after  a  while  penetrate  '  jjie 
gloom.  The  penetralia  of  the  culi- 
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nary  mystery  is  not  inviting  in  aspect. 
Soot,  and  dust,  and  grime,  and  steam, 
are  in  the  ascendant  here.  The  day- 
light and  air  through  the  small  door 
and  window  make  a  faint  fight  for 
admission,  but  get  evidently  worsted. 
The  space  is  small,  of  course,  and  in 
one  side  are  the  stoves  with  the  pans 
on  them,  and  the  savour  from  them 
is  relishing  and  promising  enough. 
The  chef  and  his  assistant  are  ladling 
out  the  stew,  and  apportioning  it  in 
the  canteens,  which  are  placed  near 
them.  They  are  fitting  genii  loci. 
The  dirt  and  soot  is  impressed  upon 
them  in  every  form.  They  are  grimed, 
reeking  foul  with  them.  Flesh  and 
garments  have  the  prevailing  stain 
and  odour.  Such  faces  as  we  saw  in 
those  kitchens  too !  A  villanous 
countenance  seemed  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  title  for  the  office,  and  to  have 
been  hauled  up  and  down  the  flue  a 
preparatory  initiation.  Such  faces 
and  forms,  lowering  and  glooming 
upon  us,  would  have  made  the  most 
choice  ragout  tasteless.  The  stew, 
however,  was  savoury  enough  in  it- 
self. It  was  made  of  meat,  potatoes, 
onions,  rice,  well  boiled  together,  and 
was  more  than  palatable.  It  was 
just  such  a  dish  as  the  English  sol- 
dier, if  left  to  the  inspirations  of  his 
own  genius  for  cookery,  would  have 
improvised  for  himself,  only  that 
there  would  have  been  a  stronger 
gout  of  onions,  for  the  unction  of 
that  vegetable  is  very  precious  to  his 
palate.  The  proof  is,  however,  al- 
ways in  the  eating ;  and  we  followed 
some  of  these  carriers  home,  and  saw 
groups  of  comrades  collect  round 
them,  seize  their  messes,  and  set  to 
discuss  them  with  an  unmistakable 
gusto,  which  was  a  voucher  for  their 
tastiness.  And  how  those  fellows, 
sitting  in  their  tent-doors,  talked  and 
gesticulated  over  their  meal,  and 
smacked  their  lips  and  flourished 
their  spoons  in  evident  satisfaction  ! 
The  process  and  appliances  of  the 
cuisi?ie  were  so  simple,  and  the  dish 
itself  capable  of  so  many  changes 
and  varieties,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  something  of  the  kind  might 
be  found,  barring  the  dirt,  to  super- 
sede our  old  invariable  bouilli.  As 
far  as  we  could  learn,  there  was  one 
of  these  kitchens  to  each  company, 
and  two  men  were  employed  as  cooks 
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daily.  The  stoves  were  simple  in 
construction,  and  required  little  skill 
or  attention  in  the  management.  Our 
experiences  and  discoveries  in  the 
art  of  getting  the  most  and  the  best 
out  of  food  seem  to  be  most  gene- 
rally directed  to  the  dietary  of  our 
felons.  The  best  arranged  kitchens 
we  ever  saw  were  in  the  prisons  at 
Aldershott,  where  the  culprit  had 
his  meal,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
prepared  for  him  with  the  utmost 
nicety  and  care.  Let  him  have  it  so, 
in  God's  name,  but  let  us  provide 
still  more  carefully  for  his  comrade 
who  dwells  without  prison  walls. 
Doubtless  the  time  for  this  reform 
has  come.  Soyer  and  the  Crimea 
have  done  much  towards  it.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  perhaps,  we  shall  have 
our  bouilli-fed  comrade  becoming 
quite  an  epicure  in  cookery ;  at  any 
rate  we  shall  have  him  perhaps  free 
from  the  consequences  of  a  sated 
palate,  and  a  digestion  overpowered 
by  sameness. 

The  bugle  sounds,  and  off  troop 
our  banqueters.  'Tis  only  a  roll-call 
however,  soon  over,  and  the  soldier 
is  dismissed — Nunc  est  bibendum. 
At  least  so  would  it  be,  we  fear,  with 
our  soldier.  It  would  be  a  time  for 
beer  and  riot.  Not  so  with  the 
French.  It  is  a  time  for  recreation, 
but  without  excess.  They  sally  forth 
now  in  groups,  and  disperse  them- 
selves in  the  streets,  cafes,  and  con- 
cert salons.  Later  in  the  evening 
we  follow  those  who  are  going  to- 
wards a  boarded  space,  through 
which  lights  are  shining,  and  whence 
comes  the  sound  of  music.  It  is  the 
theatre.  It  is  a  high  and  rather  spa- 
cious building,  erected  with  planks, 
standing  in  a  large  clear  space,  and 
open  at  one  end,  or  only  closed 
by  a  curtain,  that  it  may  be  capable 
of  extension  for  a  soiree  dansante,  a 
bal  masque  or  any  other  amusement 
of  this  sort.  Within  it  is  well  lit. 
The  stage  is  artistically  constructed, 
with  all  the  appliances  of  scenery 
and  effects.  A  military  band  com- 
poses the  orchestra.  The  audience 
is  already  assembled.  Officers  sit  on 
chairs  in  the  centre ;  behind  them 
are  the  sergeants  and  corporals ;  in 
front  are  stuffed  luxurious  seats  for 
the  hierarchy;  around  stand  the 
soldiers,  every  man  dressed  en  regie 
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all  orderly,  all  apparently  interested. 
The  pieces  exhibited  are  of  the  vau- 
deville and  petite  comedie  stamp. 
The  actors  are  beyond  the  ordinary 
mark  of  strollers  and  provincials; 
and  one  fellow,  the  low  comedy  cast, 
is  evidently  very  popular,  and  is  al- 
ways making  hits  and  eliciting  ap- 
plause. The  grand  coup  of  the  piece 
is,  however,  an  exchange  of  dresses 
betwixt  two  ladies  of  the  corps  dra- 
matique,  in  which  one  takes  off  gar- 
ment after  garment,  without  reveal- 
ing aught  more  than  the  same  spot- 
less drapery,  and  seeming  ever  at 
each  change  to  be  on  the  point  of 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  toilette, 
without  doing  it.  Throughout  there 
is  in  the  spectators  all  the  demon- 
stration of  amusement  and  interest, 
without  over-excitement  or  riot.  All 
is  decorous  and  orderly,  and  as  we 
retire  to  our  couch  in  the  Soliel  d'Or, 
with  that  assemblage  of  laughing  and 
diverted  soldiery  still  before  us,  how 
do  we  wish  that  certain  broad  faces 
we  wot  of  should  be  ever  and  anon 
brought  to  relax  with  fun  and  plea- 
santry in  such  scenes,  rather  than  be 
seen  grinning  over  a  quart-pot,  or 
distorted  in  maudlin  grimaces  over 
the  empty  noggin.  Thus  ends  our 
first  day  in  the  camp. 

The  morrow  is  the  Sabbath,  and 
now  the  camp  is  en  grande  tenue 
Very  early  the  plain  is  alive  with 
columns  moving  across;  bands  are 
playing,  plumes  waving,  pennons  fly- 
ing. From  every  part  of  the  camp 
the  masses  are  moving  towards 
the  Quartier  Impe'riale.  There,  in 
front  of  the  houses  imperial  and 
hierarchical,  stands  the  grand  altar. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plain, 
it  stands  open  to  the  airs  of  heaven, 
which,  spite  of  the  canopy  overhead, 
are  now  floating  about  and  waving 
the  silver  hairs  of  the  old  priest,  who 
is  bending  over  the  chalices  and  the 
missals,  as  column  after  column,  with 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  bursts 
of  martial  music,  halts  and  forms 
around.  The  troops  form  the  three 
sides  of  a  square.  There  are  the 
artillery,  in  their  dark-blue  dress, 
solid  and  imposing ;  the  hussars, 
glittering  in  the  sunshine,  in  blue 
and  silver,  gay  and  showy  ;  next 
them,  the  chasseurs-a-cheval,  dark 
and  martial  in  their  green  attire ; 
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then  stand  two  brigades  of  foot,  with 
a  company  of  the  corps  du  genie  in 
front,  accoutred  and  cross-belted  after 
the  old  fashion,  and  showing  broad 
facings  and  lapelles  of  velvet,  in  bear- 
ing and  in  effect  the  most  imposing 
soldiers  of  France.  Other  brigades 
of  infantry  make  the  third  face.  In 
the  centre  are  the  mounted  officers, 
chiefs,  and  aides-de-camp.  These  are 
the  congregation.  There  are  a  few 
of  the  townsfolk  and  villagers,  but 
they  scarcely  make  a  dot  in  the  great 
assemblage.  There  is  a  movement 
now,  and  Marshal  Canrobert,  one 
of  the  great  soldiers  of  France,  passes 
with  a  brilliant  staff,  and  takes  his 
place  in  front  of  the  altar.  He  was 
to  us  a  disappointment.  Spite  of  all 
the  examples  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  associate  the  sol- 
dier character  with  the  soldier  form 
and  dignity ;  and  when  the  real  man 
corresponds  not  with  the  ideal  type, 
the  mind  treats  this  want  of  con- 
formity as  an  anomaly  contradictory 
and  affronting  to  its  conceptions 
of  perfection.  It  is  a  martial  sight 
this  army  formed  in  full  array,  these 
masses  of  soldier-forms,  these  ranks 
on  ranks  of  stern,  calm  soldier  faces ; 
and  it  becomes  a  solemn  sight  when, 
as  the  feeble  voice  of  the  old  priest 
rises  in  prayer,  there  is  a  hush  and 
stillness  as  though  those  men  had 
turned  to  marble.  Not  a  sound  is 
heard,  not  a  limb  moves  or  an  arm 
clashes,  until  the  sacred  bread  is 
offered,  and  then  as  the  choir  bursts 
forth,  and  the  anthem  is  swelled  by  the 
softest  and  most  beautiful  sounds  of 
music,  a  word  of  command  is  heard, 
loud  and  sharp,  and  at  one  instant 
the  masses  sink  down  on  their  knees 
with  presented  arms.  It  was  a  solemn 
sight,  in  truth,  to  see  these  fourteen 
thousand  men,  even  at  the  word  of  a 
man,  bow  down  before  their  God. 
The  simultaneous  bending  of  so  many 
wills,  the  simultaneous  action  of  so 
many  living  beings,  whether  at  the 
impulse  of  reverence  or  discipline, 
was  in  itself  grand  and  solemn  ;  and 
when  associated  with  worship  and 
faith,  and  performed  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  grand  arena,  with  the  glorious 
sky  above,  and  the  grand  features  of 
nature  around,  had  an  effect. only  felt 
and  known  when  the  emotions,,  of  man 
and  the  aspects  of  nature  unite  in 
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sublimity,  an  effect  which,  for  the 
moment,  stirs  and  moves  the  soul 
beyond  the  occasion  and  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  only  a  moment ;  the 
effect  soon  passed  away.  The  re- 
petition of  the  words  of  command, 
and  the  military  movements  at  every 
stage  of  the  service,  destroyed  the 
sublimity,  and  made  the  scene  only 
dramatic,  yet  still  strikingly  so.  At 
length  the  priest  closes  his  book, 
shuts  up  his  chalices,  covers  the  sil- 
ver hairs,  and  then  once  more  the 
scene  is  wholly  military.  Horses 
prance,  swords  are  waved,  military 
words  pass  from  mass  to  mass,  and 
the  columns  are  again  moving  over 
the  plain,  the  dispersed  bodies,  with 
the  white  tents  in  the  background, 
making  a  picture  which  fitly  closes  a 
military  spectacle  striking  and  im- 
pressive as  any  could  be  apart  from 
the  presence  of  war. 

Sunday  is  a  holiday  with  French- 
men, soldiers  and  civilians,  and  Mour- 
melon  is  now  in  all  its  glory.  It  is 
doing  its  best  to  justify  the  epithet  of 
Le  Grande.  The  cafes  are  en  grande 
tenue.  Gay  banners  droop  from  the 
windows ;  little  white  tables,  stand- 
ing under  the  shade  of  trellis-work, 
tempt  the  passer.  The  concert-rooms 
are  in  full  swing;  a  lady,  in  white 
muslin,  is  waving  her  stout  brace- 
leted  arms,  and  trilling  forth  her 
bravuras  in  a  key  which  makes  every 
note  pierce  us  like  a  dart,  so  that 
were  we  to  stay  much  longer  under 
her  influence,  we  should  become  a 
kind  of  nerve-martyred  St  Sebastian. 
There,  too,  is  our  friend  Punch — the 
old  original,  with  Judy,  dog  Toby, 
and  all — exhibiting  himself  in  a  little 
shed  at  the  corner  of  a  cafe,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  dwarf  with  huge 
misshapen  head,  covered  with  shock- 
hair,  the  most  crooked  legs,  and  the 
most  villanous  countenance  we  ever 
saw  under  the  sun  :  Quilp — Quasi- 
modo—  the  Black  Dwarf — and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  great  dwarf 
hierarchy  must  have  been  Apollos 
compared  to  him. 

To  complete  the  effect  of  his  ap- 
pearance, he  was  attired  somewhat 
like  a  Roman  legionary,  had  panpipes 
under  his  chin,  and  was  sometimes 
obscured,  all  save  the  shock-head  and 
the  great  feet,  behind  a  big  drum. 
Betwixt  the  intervals  of  the  perform- 
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ances  he  kept  himself  in  practice  by 
grimacing  at  a  large  gypsy  woman, 
who  took  the  money  and  gave  an 
occasional  bang  on  the  drum,  and 
emitting  fierce  imprecations  at 
every  passing  soldier  who  dared  even 
to  look  at  him.  Punch  was  evi- 
dently not  popular  with  the  camp — 
there  were  few  of  his  regular  votaries 
there,  few  children,  fewer  women — 
in  fact  there  was  altogether  an  ab- 
sence of  the  female  element  in  the 
scene,  which  surprised  us.  Whether, 
like  everything  else,  it  was  duly  sub- 
ordinated and  restricted  to  certain 
times  and  places,  to  appear  and  dis- 
appear, we  know  not,  but  certainly 
nowhere  were  seen  the  "  flaunting 
temptation"  (as  a  grim  old  chief  used 
to  designate  them  in  his  admonition 
to  young  men  about  to  encounter  the 
perils  of  the  world),  who  parade  the 
streets  of  our  garrisons,  or  that  more 
degraded  sisterhood,  unbonneted  and 
stay  less,  who  haunt  and  hang  on  our 
soldier  more  like  fates  and  furies  than 
temptations.  The  billiard-table,  smok- 
ing and  drinking  coffee  in  the  open 
air,  or  strolling  about  the  streets 
in  groups,  fraternising,  singing,  and 
laughing,  seemed  the  favourite  recrea- 
tion. The  concerts  and  the  dancing 
saloons  and  the  theatre  had  their 
attractions  and  their  devotees;  but 
the  primary  idea  of  a  holiday  was 
evidently  the  enjoyment  of  comrade- 
ship, of  liberty,  grand  costume,  open 
air,  the  gaiety  of  the  streets  and  the 
delights  of  the  cafe.  This  capacity 
for  simple  recreation,  for  enjoyment 
without  the  excitement,  the  vicious 
indulgence  which  leads  to  repentance, 
to  punishment,  on  the  morrow,  is  the 
phase  in  the  French  military  economy, 
or  rather  the  French  military  charac- 
ter, which  defies  our  comparison. 
Any  other  quality,  any  other  attri- 
bute, we  could  challenge  gladly  and 
confidently.  But  this  we  can  meet 
only  with  silence — sorrowful  silence. 
All  this  day  had  we  seen  thousands 
of  men,  soldiers  of  all  classes  and 
corps,  relaxing  and  recreating ;  we 
had  seen  them  all  gay— all  mirthful, 
had  seen  them  talking,  dancing,  sing- 
ing, drinking,  but  we  had  seen  only 
one  man  drunk  —  only  one  man 
drunk ! 

Oh,  comrade  mine !   oh,  English 
soldier !  man  of  strength  and  muscle — 
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man  of  patience  and  endurance — man 
of  honesty  and  loyalty — man  faithful 
and  obedient,  true  to  thy  colours, 
true  to  thine  officers,  would  that  we 
could  say  this  of  thee — would  that  we 
could  strike  out  that  one  vice  from 
thy  nature,  and  then  there  would  be 
many  a  gap  in  the  calendar  of  crime 
— then  we  might  almost  roll  up  the 
code  of  punishment — then  we  might 
-hope  to  show  to  the  world  such  a 
soldier-type  as  it  has  never  yet  seen 
or  realised. 

The  evening  shades  are  falling  o'er 
the  plain,  the  soldiers  are  returning 
in  one  and  two's  to  their  tents, 
many  are  lingering  yet  around  the 
bands  which  are  playing  in  front  of 
the  different  quarters — for  the  band 
in  the  French  system  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  amusement  of  the  sol- 
dier— it  is  his — it  is  mixed  up  with 
his  work,  his  parade,  his  pleasure. 
When  the  boom  of  a  gun  is  heard,  the 
bugles  sound  from  regiment  to  regi- 
ment throughput  the  encampment, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  there  is  stillness 
and  solitude  on  that  vast  plain — the 
white  tents  gleaming  in  the  moonlight, 
and  the  sentries  pacing  their  rounds, 
are  the  only  signs  that  thousands  of 
human  beings  are  sleeping  and  liv- 
ing there.  We  have  seen  the  camp 
en  deshabille,  en  grande  tenue,  and 
we  must  see  it  next  in  its  working- 
day  aspect.  As  soon  as  the  reveille 
sounds,  the  p]ain  is  alive  with  drill ; 
squads  of  every  strength,  from  the 
section  to  the  company,  are  marching 
or  skirmishing  in  every  direction;  the 
drill-sergeant  is  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  time  and  place ;  officers  are 
present  everywhere  directing  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  companies ;  colonels 
supervise  their  regiments.  Every 
eye  of  authority  overlooks,  every 
grade  of  command  partakes  in  the 
labour  and  responsibility  of  the  drill. 
The  whole  body  of  the  infantry  was 
before  us,  trained  and  untrained, 
young  and  old  soldiers  broken  into 
squads,  the  veteran  as  well  as  the 
recruit  undergoing  the  preliminary 
stages  of  instruction,  and  this  was 
the  system  of  the  camp.  Every  morn- 
ing was  devoted  to  it,  except  those 
selected  for  the  grand  manoeuvres. 
In  the  afternoon,  battalion  or  brigade 
movements  were  the  rule.  The  mode 
of  drill  in  smartness  was  not  superior, 
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in  precision  rather  inferior,  to  our 
own;  but  there  was  one  noticeable 
principle,  the  individual  training  of 
the  soldier.  The  man— the  unit,  is 
the  thing  to  be  taught,  the  thing  to 
be  trained — to  be  made  thoroughly 
expert,  and  then  thrown  into  the 
mass.  He  is  to  have  an  interest  and 
responsibility  in  the  general  profi- 
ciency. The  system  addresses  itself 
and  appeals  to  the  individual  rather 
than  the  body,  to  the  parts  rather 
than  the  whole;  seeks  to  develop 
individual  smartness  and  intelligence, 
to  give  the  man  an  individual  place 
and  import.  Thus  it  is  that  in  their 
drill  there  is  less  of  the  together- 
movement,  less  of  the  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  action,  than  with  us,  but 
more  individual  readiness  and  quick- 
ness—  more  independence  in  the 
movement  of  each  soldier  —  more 
mobility  and  less  solidity,  though 
this  want  of  solidity  is  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  and  the  looseness  of 
movement  at  a  halt  or  in  a  formation 
disappears  at  once  in  consequence  of 
every  man  knowing  his  place  and  his 
purpose,  without  keeping  the  touch 
or  feeling  the  shoulder  of  his  com- 
rade. The  good  old  buffstick  spirit 
would  look  aghast  at  the  contempt 
of  old  buffstick  principles  exhibited 
on  this  drill-field.  Why,  those  men 
are  not  dressed,  not  even-sized  ;  they 
don't  keep  step,  and  see  how  they 
swing  their  arms  and  how  loosely 
their  files  march.  True  enough,  yet 
those  loose,  easy-moving  files  get  over 
a  good  deal  of  ground  in  a  short  time, 
and  form,  after  all,  with  as  much  steadi- 
ness as  the  machines  of  our  German 
system.  The  good  orthodox  rigidity- 
faith  is  beginning  to  waver  even  with 
us,  and  there  are  apostates  who  be- 
gin to  think  that  the  necessity  of 
pinning  a  man's  arms  by  his  side, 
and  keeping  him  square  to  his  front, 
is  not  so  vital  to  military  character  as 
the  old  creed  would  have  us  to  be- 
lieve—that the  rigidity  takes  more 
out  of  him  in  patience,  strength,  and 
endurance,  than  it  puts  into  him  in 
regularity  and  squareness— that  the 
cost  of  the  making  him  a  machine 
is  greater  than  the  gain  of  his  being 
one.  The  French  adopt  this  heresy 
most  thoroughly.  They  repudiate 
all  stiffness,  and  leave  to  the  soldier  as 
much  natural  and  independent  action 
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as  is  compatible  with  combination 
•and  unity  of  movement.  Drill  is 
doubtless  thus  made  less  irksome  to 
the  soldier,  inspires  more  free-will 
exertion,  and  more  emulation  in  in- 
dividual excellence. 

This  individual  training  is  more 
evident  of  course  in  the  light  infantry 
manoeuvres.  The  French  soldier  en 
tirailleur  was  the  great  attraction 
of  the  drill-field.  He  seemed  to  de- 
light in  the  rapid  movement,  the 
changes,  and  the  turns ;  and  there 
was  an  energy,  half-earnest,  half- 
dramatic,  in  the  effect  he  gave  to 
the  bayonet-thrust  as  he  turned  on 
some  imaginary  combatant  j  the  point 
en  tierce,  en  prime,  and  the  coup- 
lance ,  all  delivered,  varied,  and  re- 
peated with  marvellous  quickness 
and-  vigour.  This  bayonet-exercise 
was  rather  a  striking  exhibition,  and 
when  combined  with  movement,  or 
changes  of  movement,  had  a  real 
combative  effect,  and  if  it  answer- 
ed no  purpose,  must  certainly,  as 
enounced  in  the  Ecole  du  Soldat, 
"  add  considerably  to  the  address 
and  agility  of  the  soldier,  and  give 
him  more  readiness  in  handling  his 
weapon."  The  vivacity  and  vivid- 
ness of  all  the  exercises  en  tirailleurs 
were  very  effective  to  the  eye  •  but  it 
did  not  seem  that  the  movements 
were  performed  in  less  time  than 
our  own,  though  there  was  certainly 
a  general  readiness  observable  in 
them,  and  also  a  "  practical  intelli- 
gence and  a  visible  intention,"  which, 
as  a  high  authority  says,  "  character- 
ises everything  the  French  do."  The 
practice  of  skirmishing  in  single 
rank,  and  with  fixed  bayonets,  as 
they  do,  did  not  strike  us  as  advan- 
tageous, and  seemed  rather  objection- 
able in  many  respects.  A  skirmisher 
with  fixed  bayonet  was  altogether  an 
anomaly  to  us ;  the  correctness  of  his 
aim,  the  facility  of  loading,  the  free- 
dom of  movement  in  broken  ground, 
or  in  copses  or  brushwood  —  his 
natural  sphere  of  action  —  would 
doubtless  be  much  impeded  thereby  ; 
and  "  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
skirmisher  so  placed  as  to  be  left 
without  time  to  fix-  his  bayonet,  on 
an  emergency,  however  sudden."  A 
peloton  when  deployed  en  tirailleurs, 
is  divided  always  into  two  sections 
and  four  demi-sections,  and  there  are 
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besides  groupes  of  four,  called  "les 
camarades  de  combat"  who  always 
work  together,  and  in  case  of  sud- 
den attack,  rally  in  small  squares, 
the  front-rank  man  of  one  file  form- 
ing dos-a-dos  with  the  rear-rank 
man  of  the  other,  and  all  bringing 
their  muskets  into  the  position  of 
the  garde  contre  la  cavaterie.  The 
sudden  formation  of  the  groupes  in 
attitudes  of  defence,  each  bristling 
with  its  own  clievaux  de  frize  of 
bayonets,  each  self-reliant  and  defi- 
ant, was  a  coup  de  combat  both 
martial  and  picturesque.  These 
groupes  were  the  chief  elements  in 
all  the  light  -  infantry  movements, 
and  in  the  advances  and  relief  of 
skirmishers,  in  the  raillements  and 
rassemblements,  are  so  many  points 
d'appui  for  the  main  and  general 
formations.  The  institution  of  "  les 
camarades  de  combat "  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  which  pervades 
the  French  system,  of  reducing  the 
dependence  of  masses  to  small  bodies, 
groups,  and  individuals,  making  the 
man  first,  then  the  man  and  his 
comrades,  centres,  if  individual  and 
independent,  or  bases  of  united 
action,  according  to  the  occasion  or 
emergency.  The  raillement  of  the 
demi-sections  is  made  on  one  of  the 
groupes,  that  of  the  centre  or  that 
which  offers  the  most  advantages, 
and  the  remainder  rush  in  at  the 
pas  de  course,  and  place  themselves 
around  it  in  a  complete  circle,  form- 
ing a  ring  of  steel  and  fire. 

The  interest  of  the  drill-field  be- 
gins at  length  to  flag.  The  viva- 
city shows  symptoms  of  languish- 
ing, when  lo !  there  is  a  sudden  re- 
vival. The  instructors  give  out 
their  commands  with  the  energy  of 
a  cock  proclaiming  the  dawn,  'and 
distend  chest  and  throat  as  though 
they  would  throw  out  their  hearts  in 
the  words ;  the  squads  go  through 
their  exercise,  and  handle  their 
arms  with  a  force  and  impressement 

r'  te  startling.  A  caporal,  in  facing 
ut,  makes  a  pirouette  which 
carries  him  round  one  turn  and  half 
back  again.  We  look  round  for  the 
cause  of  all  this,  and  find  it  in  the 
appearance  of  Marshal  Canrobert 
with  his  staff.  A  Marshal  among 
the  drill  squads !  Our  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  page  of  Gibbon,  and  the 
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time  of  the  Romans.  "  It  was,"  he 
writes,  "the  policy  of  the  ablest 
generals,  and  even  of  the  Emperors 
themselves,  to  encourage  these  mili- 
tary studies  by  their  presence  and 
example  ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
Hadrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently 
condescended  to  instruct  the  inex- 
perienced soldiers,  to  reward  the 
diligent,  and  sometimes  to  dispute 
with  them  the  prize  of  superior 
strength  and  dexterity." 

It  has  been  a  frequent  trait  of 
great  captains  to  individualise  the 
soldier  and  his  instruction. 

The  squads  disperse  for  the  break- 
fast hour,  and  we  try  to  gather  the 
lessons  of  the  drill-field  of  this 
Ecole  du  Soldat.  These  seemed 
rather  to  arise  from  general  princi- 
ples than  practice.  There  was  little 
in  the  details  of  the  exercise  which 
struck  us  as  superior  to  our  own,  or 
which  would  be  worth  adapting  to 
our  system ;  but  in  the  application 
of  the  instruction  there  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  individual  man,  an 
earnestness,  a  disregard  of  minute- 
ness, and  a  diligent  supervision, 
which  evidently  excited  emulation, 
and  made  the  drill  strict  and  regu- 
lar, whilst,  however,  it  was  relieved  of 
the  treadmill  weariness  or  monotony. 
Every  man  seemed  conscious  that 
his  own  performances  were  observed 
and  commented  on,  which  gave  to 
the  exercises  the  zest  of  competition ; 
and  the  studied  variety  of  the  details 
kept  up  an  excitement  in  the  work. 
It  is  a  principle  of  the  French  system, 
evidently,  that  his  duties  and  exer- 
cises should  have  an  interest  for  the 
soldier,  and  at  the  same  time  appeal 
to  his  amour  propre — a  worthy  and 
vital  principle  of  soldiership.  Mono- 
tony, machine-making,  loss  of  indivi- 
duality, indifference,  are  deadly  in- 
fluences which  act  on  the  soldier's 
spirit  as  consumption  does  on  life," 
debilitating,  sapping,  and  destroying 
by  a  day-by-day  death. 

The  practice  had  to  us  many  de- 
fects. The  freedom  of  movement  en- 
gendered a  freedom  of  action  and 
demeanour  wholly  repellant  to  our 
ideas  of  order  and  steadiness ;  and, 
however  we  might  believe  that  a 
relaxation  of  the  rigid  attitude  and 
the  exactitude  of  movement  might  be 
beneficially  adopted,  these  we  must 
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always  uphold  as  essentials  of  soldier 
discipline.  Nations  and  ages  may 
differ  in  their  estimate  of  soldier 
characteristics,  yet  these,  order  and 
steadiness,  have  been  recognised  by 
almost  all  military  systems  and  great 
captains  as  life  principles  in  an  army. 
The  great  laxity  in  this  respect  was 
no  doubt  promoted  by  the  individual 
independence  so  much  encouraged  by 
the  French ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  consequence  of  it,  and  the  good 
may  undoubtedly  be  adopted  without 
a  dread  of  a  concomitant  evil.  The 
great  noise  too,  the  talking,  the 
clatter,  and  the  constant  clash  of 
arms,  was  also  an  objection,  though 
this  might  rather  be  an  offence 
against  prejudices  than  essentials. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  battalion  and 
brigade  claimed  our  attention.  There 
would  seem  to  be  considerable  alter- 
ation in  the  general  organisation 
since  Torrens  wrote  his  Notes  on  the 
French  Infantry,  and  that  all  the 
battalions  have  now  been  modelled  on 
what  was  then  the  theorie  speciale 
of  the  Chasseurs.  The  three-deep 
formation  is  abolished  entirely,  and 
the  battalions  consist  now  of  eight 
instead  of  six  companies  or  pelotons, 
which  are  again  formed  into  four  divi- 
sions— two  pelotons  composing  a 
division.  From  the  information  we 
gathered,  also,  there  are  now  four 
battalions  in  each  regiment,  though 
there  were  only  two  at  the  camp,  the 
remainder  being  in  garrison  or  at  the 
depot.  These  always  work  together, 
and  are  under  one  command,  though 
led  by  different  chefs  de  bataillon ; 
they  were  camped  side  by  side,  march- 
ed to  the  same  band  and  under  the 
same  drapeau,  and  stood  together 
in  brigade.  Thus  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship and  unity  is  maintained 
throughout. 

%  The  pelotons  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions and  demi-sections,  are  sized 
from  flank  to  flank,  the  corporals 
taking  place  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  demi-sections  ;  the  officers  and 
sergeants  being  posted  nearly  the 
same  as  with  us.  In  the  general 
regulations  a  sergeant  has  charge  of 
each  demi-section,  a  corporal  of  each 
esconade  or  squad,  for  the  order, 
equipment,  and  regularity  of  which 
he  is  held  responsible. 

The  battalion  movements  did  not 
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partake  of  the  smartness  we  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  company  and  squad 
drill.  As  a  rule,  the  battalions  were 
not  cleverly  handled,  nor  were  the 
evolutions  performed  with  any  re- 
markable quickness  or  precision. 
Even  the  famed  chasseurs,  whom  we 
selected  for  the  comparison,  were  in- 
ferior in  these  respects  to  any  of  our 
ordinary  regiments  ;  and  our  newly- 
raised  battalions  would  have  stood 
a  very  fair  comparison  with  any  of 
the  troops  of  the  line.  The  square, 
though  more  simple;  from  being 
formed  from  column  of  divisions — 
the  pelotons  of  the  centre  divisions 
wheeling  outwards,  and  those  of  the 
rear  one  facing  about,  the  companies 
thus  remaining  unbroken  and  undi- 
vided— was  not  so  rapidly  executed 
as  with  us,  and  besides  presented 
only  a  two-deep  formation  in  all  its 
faces  :  a  four-deep  square  is  laid 
down  in  their  exercises,  but  we  never 
saw  it  practised.  Perhaps  it  is 
thought  that  the  extent  of  tire  is  a 
greater  object  than  increase  of  soli- 
dity, especially  since  the  introduction 
of  the  rifle  has  rendered  the  attack  of 
cavalry  less  formidable  and  less  pro- 
bable than  heretofore.  Doubtless  for 
the  future  the  square  will  be  a  less 
important  manosuvre,  and  the  rifle- 
man ought  to  cause  a  charge  of  horse- 
men to  be  impossible  except  in  cases 
of  surprise.  The  French  never  kneel 
to  resist  cavalry  —  the  front  rank 
simply  comes  to  the  position  of 
charge. 

There  are  four  steps  or  paces  used 
in  the  different  evolutions  :  the  pas 
ordinaire,  76  in  a  minute ;  the  pas 
accMere,  108  English,  and  the  pas 
gymnastique ;  the  double  and  la 
course,  which  is  a  run,  and  would 
never  be  practised  except  in  light- 
infantry  movements  and  on  an  emer- 
gency. In  all  these  paces,  however, 
the  step  is  invariably  short  and  quick 
— the  knees  are  always  bent,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  body  that  which  a 
practised  runner  would  adopt.  To 
make  a  man  move  with  the  stride 
of  a  pair  of  compasses  and  the  stiff- 
ness of  an  automaton,  and  then  ex- 
pect endurance  or  celerity  from  him, 
is,  according  to  their  ideas,  the  height 
of  absurdity.  So  they  copy  the  rules 
which  nature  prescribes  for  the  devel- 
opment of  strength  and  speed.  In 
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this  they  give  us  a  lesson,  but  the 
only  one,  we  think,  in  battalion  work. 
The  battalion,  both  in  organisation, 
drill,  and  discipline,  is  the  strong 
point  of  our  system  —  even  in  the 
interior  economy  of  it,  it  is  our  belief 
that  we  far  excel  our  allies  both  in 
efficiency  and 'simplicity.  This  is  our 
strong  point,  for  it  is  the  one  on  which 
our  energies  and  attention  have  been 
naturally  most  fixed,  as  it  is  an  or- 
ganisation which,  under  all  circum- 
stances, must  exist  even  in  the  great 
dispersion  of  our  troops,  and  it  is  one 
which  we  believe,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, might  be  made  the  most  per- 
fect now  existing  among  the  armies 
of  the  world. 

It  is  when  we  advance  from  bodies 
to  masses,  when  we  pass  on  from 
battalions  to  brigades  and  divisions, 
that  the  superior  experiences  and  the 
greater  practice  of  the  French  troops 
show  to  advantage.  Certainly  in  their 
brigade  movements  there  is  a  readi- 
ness and  aptitude  in  all  the  elements 
which  give  their  exercises  the  reality 
of  the  practice  of  war.  Their  mode 
of  taking  up  alignments— their  prac- 
tice of  filing  into  a  new  front  or 
position  when  in  column,  instead  of 
wheeling  —  the  simplicity  of  their 
system  of  points  —  make  all  their 
processes  of  formation  rapid  and  ser- 
vice-like, though  perhaps  father  loose 
and  mobbish  in  appearance.  The  fa- 
miliarity also  of  all  the  actors  and 
agents  with  the  principles  and  de- 
tails of  the  movements,  was  an  evi- 
dent cause  of  the  facility,  the  readi- 
ness, with  which  manoeuvres  were 
performed.  This  might  be  rather  the 
result  of  habit  and  practice  than  of 
system.  French  troops,  from  their 
being  so  much  concentrated  in 
masses,  and  French  officers,  from 
their  being  constantly  in  command, 
and  from  their  experiences  being 
continuous,  unbroken  by  intervals  of 
seclusion,  are  naturally  aufait  at  their 
work ;  yet,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  proceed,  the  faculty  of  moving 
bodies  must  be  ever  a  great  power 
in  tactics. 

It  was  here  we  first  recognised 
the  mobility  of  the  French  army. 
In  equipment  and  arms  the  camp, 
too,  had  its  points  of  observation. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  dress 
of  the  French  soldier  is  not  an  illus- 
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tration  of  the  artiste  taste  claimed 
by  the  nation — it  is  very  ugly  gene- 
rally, especially  with  the  infantry — 
the  sappers  and  artillery  being  ex- 
ceptions— though  martial  enough  in 
effect  when  seen  in  the  mass.  A  blue 
frock-coat,  long  in  the  skirt,  with  yel- 
low or  green  epaulettes;  red  trou- 
sers, very  full  at  the  hips,  and  peg-top 
at  the  bottom.  White  gaiters  do  not 
seem  very  consistent  with  the  aesthe- 
tics of  dress ;  yet  when  we  turn  from 
the  effect  to  the  form  and  material  of 
the  garments,  we  recognise  again  the 
practical  talent  of  our  allies  in  all 
that  concerns  the  efficiency  of  the 
soldier.  The  tunic  is  full  and  easy 
everywhere,  the  cloth  strong  and  en- 
during ;  the  trousers  full  and  short, 
so  as  not  to  press  on  the  limbs  or 
gather  mud.  One  plain  black  waist- 
belt  also  serves  all  purposes  of  sus- 
pending pouch  and  bayonet ;  so  that 
the  soldier  is  spared  all  the  fidget 
and  worry  of  pipeclay,  and  saved 
from  the  deleterious  influences  which 
sanitary  commissioners  ascribe  to  the 
use  of  it.  The  knapsack  is  attached 
to  this  by  elastic  straps,  and  there  is 
no  complication  of  buckles  and  bands 
to  make  the  taking  off  or  putting  on 
accoutrements  a  work  of  time — no 
pressure  of  straps  to  numb  or  fetter 
the  body.  Thus  the  French  soldier, 
whether  on  the  parade  or  at  drill, 
looks  a  man  ready  for  the  field,  and 
bears  his  equipment  as  though  it 
were  part  of  himself,  neither  op- 
pressed by  its  weight  nor  bothered 
by  its  novelty.  There  is,  however, 
one  grand  defect :  we  see  our  old 
enemy,  the  shako,  in  its  most  malig- 
nant form ;  it  is  a  fate  to  the  modern 
soldier  which  even  the  Frenchman 
has  not  the  courage  to  avert. 

The  Times,  in  a  late  article,  said 
that  a  soldier  would  henceforth  be  a 
man  with  a  gun,  and  inferred  that  he 
who  had  the  best  gun,  and  handled 
it  best,  would  be  the  best  soldier. 
The  arm  becomes  thus  of  great  im- 
port, even  if  this  be  only  partially 
true.  The  French  in  this  respect  are 
now  experiencing,  as  we  are  doing 
with  our  war-ships,  the  consequences 
of  being  experimentalists.  With  them 
began  the  development  of  the  mus- 
ket ;  each  stage  had  its  result  in 
some  improvement  of  the  arm,  and 
they  are  now  burdened  with  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  each  experiment.  They 
did  not  dare  the  cost  of  sweeping  off 
all  the  failures  or  comparative  fail- 
ures, and  adopting  generally  the  last 
and  best  invention ;  and  consequently 
many  of  their  regiments  are  still 
armed  with  the  carbine-a-tige,  al- 
tered ;  some  with  the  "  minid  "  in  its 
first  form ;  and  a  great  number  also 
of  the  old  smooth  bores  are  being 
converted  into  rifles.  Thus  France, 
until  it  has  used  up  its  old  material 
and  its  old  patterns,  will  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  the 
armies  which  have  been  armed  thor- 
oughly with  the  best  and  latest  wea- 
pons. The  musket  we  saw  generally 
at  the  camp  was  a  very  inferior  arm, 
and  very  much  below  the  present 
standard  of  rifle  efficiency.  It  was 
clumsy  in  workmanship,  the  barrel 
was  bright,  and  lock  very  coarsely 
wrought ;  it  had  only  "  one  sight," 
fixed  so  as  to  give  a  convenient  point- 
blank  range  ;  and  it  was  laid  down 
in  a  programme  issued  by  the  min- 
ister of  war  for  the  construction  of 
arms,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  fire  of  infantry  soldiers  should 
exceed  600  metres.  The  chasseurs 
alone  have  movable  sights  capable 
of  being  adjusted  for  long  distances. 
The  Ecole  du  Tir,  the  system  of  mus- 
ketry instruction,  originated  also 
with  them;  but  they  seem  to  have 
halted  at  an  early  stage,  and  to  have 
refrained  from  carrying  it  to  its  full- 
est development.  The  French  soldier 
of  the  line  is  only  trained  to  fire  up 
to  400  yards,  and  instead  of  using  a 
sight,  is  taught  to  making  allow- 
ance for  the  different  distances  by 
aiming  at  different  points  of  the  tar- 
get, or  different  parts  in  a  man's 
body  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  do 
not  consider  this  method  to  be  of 
much  avail  beyond  300  yards.  The 
flank  companies  of  each  regiment  are 
named  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs ; 
and  whether  these  have  a  speciality 
of  arm  or  not,  we  did  not  discover. 
What  the  motive  may  be  for  thus 
limiting  the  use  of  this  new  projec- 
tile power,  and  confining  its  full 
adaptation  to  special  corps,  we  know 
not.  The  theory  that  a  rifleman,  a 
marksman,  should  be  an  institution 
and  a  class,  and  that  it  was  unad- 
visable  or  impossible  that  soldier  and 
sharpshooter  should  be  synonymous 
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terms,  is  a  theory  which  has  been 
often  broached,  but  too  fallacious  a 
one,  we  should  have  thought,  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  practical  soldier- 
ship of  France. 

At  present,  in  respect  of  arms  and 
riflemen,  England  is  in  advance  of  the 
armies  of  the  world.  The  Enfield 
rifle,  in  accuracy,  workmanship,  and 
general  efficiency,  is  the  best  weapon 
carried  by  any  soldier.  Other  arms 
are  looming  in  the  distance  which 
will  be  to  it  what  it  was  to  Brown 
Bess.  Indeed  there  seems  no  defi- 
nite limit  to'projectile  power.  Whe- 
ther the  powers  of  man  to  use  it 
will  keep  pace  with  its  progress,  will 
be  the  next  problem.  At  present, 
man  is  up  to  the  mark  of  the  weapon 
— in  fact,  trained  marksmen  show 
an  ability  to  shoot  and  hit  at  dis- 
tances where,  as  a  rule,  the  Enfield 
begins  to  fail  in  accuracy. 

"  It  is  better  to  make  every  soldier 
in  the  army  a  good  shot  than  to  as- 
sume that  most  of  them  will  be  bad 
ones,  and  provide  special  battalions 
for  compensating  the  defect.  In  this 
respect  every  battalion  should  be 
special,  and  to  such  an  end  our 
organisation  is  now  tending."  This 
is  the  principle  on  which  the  train- 
ing of  the  British  army  is  now  based, 
and  it  is  doubtless  a  wise  one — 
"  When  every  man  carries  a  firearm 
as  his  weapon,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  one  should  not  be  as  well 
equipped  and  as  well  trained  as  an- 
other, why  the  greatest  available 
efficiency  should  not  be  imparted  to 
all."  Why  the  training  which  brings 
out  and  develops  the  power  and 
merit  of  each  soldier,  and  determines 
the  place  which  he  should  occupy  as 
a  skirmisher,  should  be  made  exclu- 
sive or  partial,  it  is  hard  to  conceive. 
If  the  theory  be  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  knowledge  and  skill 
necessary  for  a  marksman  are  too 
abstruse  for  the  average  soldier, 
actual  experience  condemns  it  as 
fallacious.  There  is  no  result  more 
evident  in  the  musketry  instruction 
than  the  handiness  in  using  his  arms, 
and  the  expertness  in  arranging  the 
sight  and  practising  the  rules  for 
firing,  which  the  soldier  acquires  after 
one  or  two  courses  of  training.  An- 
other result  has  been  the  extraordi- 
nary progressiveness  of  the  soldier 
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in  his  capacity  as  rifleman.  The  bad 
shot  of  one  year  will  be  often  the 
good  one  of  the  next.  The  next 
returns  from  Hythe  will  probably 
show  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
army  have  attained  a  qualification 
as  first-class  shots,  that  have  proved 
themselves  all-e'fficient  at  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  yards,  and  many  up 
to  nine  hundred.  Special  corps  must 
be  fed,  the  best  qualified  men  must 
be  selected  for  them  from  ordinary 
regiments,  and  be  put  through  a 
special  training.  Whereas,  according 
to  the  present  system,  every  man  is 
in  process  of  becoming  special ;  and 
the  whole  army  made  one  great 
school  of  riflemen. 

In  the  rules  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  for  good  shooting,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  marksmen  "  soldiers 
who  make  good  practice  at  distances 
betwixt  six  and  nine  hundred  yards 
will  be  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
every  hundred."  Even  at  this  rate 
a  body  of  forty  thousand  infantry 
in  the  field  would  furnish  four  thou- 
sand riflemen,  who,  at  nine  hundred 
yards,  would  drop  one  shot  out  of 
every  two  in  the  midst  of  guns,  recon- 
noitring groups  of  staff  or  moving 
columns,  and  would,  out  of  several 
shots,  be  able  to  pick  off  single  indi- 
viduals who  might  be  pointed  out  to 
them.  This  even  would  be  a  terrible 
force — a  terrible  power  of  war ;  but 
marksmen  are  the  product  of  train- 
ing, and  their  numbers  will  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion— so  that  in  a  few  years  the  pro- 
portion would  be  probably  doubled. 
In  addition  to  these  badgemen  one- 
half  of  the  remaining  body  of  foot- 
soldiers  at  least  would  be  men  who 
had  proved  their  efficiency  as  shots 
up  to  six  hundred  yards.  So  far, 
then,  we  are  in  advance  in  arms  and 
in  the  training  of  arms. 

If  an  English  and  French  army 
were  brought  in  contact  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  either  as  allies  or  foes,  the 
superiority  would  rest  with  us,  if  it 
be  true,  or  even  an  approximation  to 
truth,  that  "  the  most  powerful  army 
will  henceforth  be  that  which  con- 
tains the  greatest  number  of  rifle- 
men"— as  every  regiment  of  the  line 
would  be  equal  in  that  respect  to 
their  special  corps  of  chasseurs. 

We  are  in  advance— are  we,  how- 
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ever,  far  enough  in  advance?  We 
have  the  arms,  and  the  men  to  use 
them,  but  we  have  still  the  same 
system  of  drill  and  manoeuvre  that 
we  had  in  the  days  of  Brown  Bess. 
This  seems  like  getting  a  steam- 
engine  and  then  putting  it  on  a  coach 
road.  Some  adaptation  of  the  sys- 
tem is  doubtless  necessary,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  like  putting  new 
wine  into  old  bottles  to  drill  men 
who  can  fire  up  to  nine  hundred 
yards  by  the  same  rules  as  were  used 
when  skirmishing  could  not  be  at- 
tempted with  any  effect  beyond  two 
hundred  yards,  and  when  every  man, 
in  point  of  merit  as  a  shot,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  an  equality.  A  French 
authority  says — "  Now  that  the  mus- 
ket has  been  rendered  capable  of 
striking  a  group  of  two  or  three  men 
six  times  out  of  one  hundred  rounds 
at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
and  that  at  two  hundred  metres 
ev§ry  shot  takes  effect,  it  is  evident 
that  constant  firing,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  meeting  of  line  against  line, 
column  against  column,  will  become 
less  frequent — that  a  change  will 
take  place  in  battles  and  manoeuvres." 
The  French  have  so  far  acted  upon 
this  that  all  the  regiments  are  now, 
we  believe,  placed  under  the  same 
system  of  drill  as  the  Chasseurs.  We 
have  developed  the  arm  and  the 
man,  they  the  system  of  movements 
under  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
The  nation  which  shall  first  unite  and 
adapt  the  two  will  obtain  an  advan- 
tage in  the  field  which  would  pro- 
bably turn  the  scale  of  war. 

The  military  organisation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  French  is  too  vast 
to  be  dealt  with  now  ;  our  subjects 
have  been  such  as  the  camp  suggests, 
such  as  the  eye  and  mind  could 
gather  from  a  transient  survey :  it 
offers  many  suggestions  of  soldier- 
ship, many  lessons  of  comparison, 
many  contradictions  of  fallacies. 

The  camp  in  itself  was  a  reality — : 
not  a  huge  barracks  or  agglomeration 
of  men  under  the  name  of  a  camp, 
but  a  field  of  exercise,  differing  only 
from  a  field  of  battle  in  there  being 
no  effusion  of  blood.  The  practical 
purpose,  the  object  of  the  camp,  was 
ever  patent  to  the  observation.  No- 
thing was  allowed  to  obscure  or 
divert  it.  The  object,  the  purpose, 
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were  preparation  and  training  for 
war.  It  seemed  as  though  at  a 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  this  mass  of 
men  might  in  a  few  hours  be  trans- 
ferred with  all  the  appurtenances  of 
a  campaign  to  a  bivouac  or  a  battle- 
field. 'Twas  a  camp  of  exercise,  and 
a  camp  of  preparation.  There  was 
everywhere  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
— in  the  aspect  and  demeanour  of  the 
men,  in  the  general  readiness,  in  the 
general  activity,  in  the  general  work- 
ing of  the  parts  with  the  whole.  It 
had  many  comparisons  for  us — com- 
parisons of  men,  comparisons  of 
systems.  With  them  the  system 
seemed  to  be  beyond  the  material ; 
with  us  the  material  is  far  beyond 
the  system.  The  French  soldier — 
good  as  he  is— is  scarcely  equal  to 
the  standard  which  the  system  sets 
up ;  and  yet  we  believe  that  it  has 
brought  him  to  the  extreme  of  his 
development.  The  Englishman  is  as 
yet  but  a  half-developed  type  of 
soldiership  ;  and  there  are  yet  many 
progressions  possible  to  his  future. 
Except  in  sobriety — a  great  point 
truly — there  is  no  characteristic  in 
which  the  Englishman  is  inferior  to 
the  French  :  in  natural  intelligence, 
in  courage,  he  is  his  equal ;  in  phy- 
sical strength,  in  endurance,  in  order, 
in  obedience,  in  self-devotion,  in 
steadfastness,  he  is  his  superior. 
We  assert  this  confidently  even  now 
— now  that  these  faculties  and  attri- 
butes are  but  half  unfolded — we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  power  of  cir- 
cumstances and  influences  to  present 
him  as  the  most  perfect  soldier-type 
the  world  has  yet  known. 

The  French  soldier  is  a  man  taken 
by  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
to  be  made  the  most  of  at  a  certain 
cost,  and  care  is  therefore  taken  to 
cultivate  to  the  utmost  his  physique 
and  morale.  He  costs  the  State 
about  £14  a-year  in  food,  pay,  dress, 
lodging,  &c.,  and  is  certainly  cheap 
at  the  price.  But  the  State  pays 
him  back  well  in  the  care  and  con- 
sideration it  bestows  on  him.  It 
demands  much  from  him,  and  it 
does  much  for  him.  All  that  careful 
supervision  can  do  to  provide  for 
him  his  rightful  comforts,  and  to  see 
that  all  the  money  granted  for  him 
is  spent  on  and  for  him,  is  done.  His 
exercises,  his  pleasures,  his  duties,  are 
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studiously  varied,  that  monotony  may 
not  press  upon  him.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  inspire  him  with  love  for  his 
profession,  to  associate  him  with  it, 
by  exalting  his  vocation,  by  giving 
him  a  high  place  and  import  in  the 
ranks  of  his  countrymen. 

"The  Kornan  peasant  or  mechanic 
imbibed  the  useful  prejudice  that  he 
received  advancement  in  being  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  more  dignified 
profession  of  arms,  in  which  his  rank 
and  reputation  would  depend  on  his 
own  valour."  This  with  the  French 
is  not  a  prejudice,  but  a  truth  and  a 
belief.  The  chief  of  the  state  speaks 
of  the  camp  as  an  agent  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  an  official  paper  argues 
"  that  the  soldier,  when  freed  from 
military  service,  and  who  returns  to 
civil  life  with  an  education  acquired 
in  the  ranks,  with  the  respect  for  law 
and  authority  which  that  education 
inspires,  and  the  self-respect  and 
sense  of  dignity  and  of  duty  which  it 
imposes,  will  bring  with  him  also  the 
desire  of  a  continuance  of  the  same 
wholesome  condition  of  mind  and 
feeling,  which  is  indeed  unknown  to 
so  many  of  the  country  people,  that 
he  will  hence  be  a  permanent  cause 
of  social  progress,  and  that  the 
country  will  gain  through  him,  in  the 
amelioration  of  its  social  condition,  a 
compensation  for  the  expenses  which 
are  the  result  of  military  institu- 
tions." Macaulay  attributes  such 
influence  to  the  Puritan  army,  other- 
wise the  idea  would  be  strange  to  us. 
The  soldier  with  us,  as  an  abstract 
idea,  is  a  hero — a  fighting  man — be- 
lauded and  be-toasted — whose  deeds 
are  sung  with  excited  choruses  of 
fal-le-lal  and  row-de-dow ;  but  as  a 
fact,  a  social  fact  walking  about  our 
streets,  he  is  a  pariah,  whose  presence, 
it  has  been  said,  would  pollute  the 
deep- dyed  depravity  of  Manchester. 
The  ranks  in  which  he  should  be 
received  decline  him,  and  he  is  thrust 
down  from  grade  to  grade,  until  he 
falls  into  the  midst  of  Jews,  publi- 
cans, and  harlots,  and  then  he  is 
denounced  as  a  debauched  fellow, 
dissolute  and  irreclaimable. 

Exalt  a  vocation,  and  the  members 
of  it  will  exalt  themselves.  Give 
the  soldier  his  place  in  society,  and 
he  will  make  himself  worthy  of  it. 
This,  however,  must  be  the  effect  of 
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public  feeling,  not  of  a  system.  The 
institution  of  camps  we  hail  as  a 
fact  which  must  and  will  raise  the 
vocation  of  the  soldier,  which  must 
have  healthful  influences,  will  re- 
move him  from  temptation,  give  him 
motives  of  emulation  and  endeavour, 
and  by  making  him  feel  a  soldier 
inspire  him  with  the  best  attributes 
of  his  class. 

The  camp  at  Chalons  was  also  for 
us  an  exposure  of  fallacies.  There  is 
one  especially — one  which  has  been 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
received  and  quoted  as  an  undeni- 
able fact  —  it  is,  that  the  English 
officers,  as  a  body,  are  inferior  to  the 
French,  and  that  the  discipline  of 
our  army  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
our  non-commissioned  officers.  Our 
observation  would  lead  us  to  reverse 
this  theory.  We  believe  that  our 
officers  and  men  are  superior  material 
to  the  French,  and  that  if  they  excel 
us  at  all,  it  is  in  the  class  of  non- 
commissionedofncers;— smart,intelli- 
gent,  zealous,  they  appear  to  have 
more  importance  than  with  us,  to 
have  more  intrusted  to  them,  and, 
contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  to 
do  more  of  the  duty  properly  be- 
longing to  officers.  The  regimental 
officers  certainly  did  not  appear  to 
us  to  exhibit  any  particular  superi- 
ority in  the  drill-field  and  in  general 
demeanour  ;  and  in  that  great  attri- 
bute of  an  officer,  the  power  of  com- 
mand, they  certainly  fall  below  our 
standard.  Their  lives  and  habits, 
too,  have  been  thrust  forward  as  so 
praiseworthy  and  so  improving.  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  during  our 
residence  in  a  French  garrison,,  there 
were  certain  faces  which  we  never 
missed  from  the  cafe,  the  table-cTh&te 
or  the  billiard-room,  except  for  short 
periods,  and  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  believing  that  these  haunts  have 
inspirations  more  elevating  than  the 
hunting-field,  the  cricket-ground,  or 
the  boat-race. 

Spite  of  all  our  national  pride, 
vanity,  and  prejudices,  we  are  the 
most  credulous  and  the  most  eager 
of  people  in  accepting  calumnies  and 
depreciations  of  classes  and  institu- 
tions belonging  to  ourselves.  The 
different  natures  of  the  two  nations 
must  ever  render  the  French  and 
English  the  representatives  of  the 
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" mobility"  and  "  solidity  "  principles 
in  military  organisation.  Each  has 
had  its  advocates  in  the  systems  of 
the  world,  and  each  has  had  its  times 
of  preference  and  pre  -  eminence. 
Whether  it  is  better  to  make  men 
masses  or  to  make  masses  men,  has 
been  often  a  question  of  tactics,  and 
it  is  one  which  must  depend  much 
on  the  collateral  circumstances  of 
time,  localities,  armaments,  and  or- 
ganisation. The  French,  by  nature, 
are  most  adapted  for,  and  inclined 
to,  the  mobility.  Their  experiences, 
too,  have  all  increased  the  tendency. 
The  campaigns  in  Algeria  were  fa- 
vourable to  it,  and  the  army  became 
Africanised.  Mobile  before,  it  be- 
came more  so  still  in  a  long  contest 
with  semi-barbarous  tribes,  whose 
only  advantage  was  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, and  in  a  country  where  the 
usual  tactics  of  war  were  impossible. 
They  ever  circulate  their  experiences ; 
we  too  often  hoard  ours,  as  old  wo- 
men used  to  store  their  guineas  in 
old  stockings.  The  lessons  of  the 
desert  were  adopted  as  laws,  and  the 
Crimea  was  the  harvest-field  of  seed 
sown  in  African  marches  and  com- 
bats. It  is  with  them  a  creed,  that 
rapidity  of  movement  and  velocity 
of  attack  are  more  important  ele- 
ments in  tactics  than  solidity,  if  it  be 
accompanied  by  immobility.  That 
quickness  and  locomotion  are  more 
valuable  qualities  in  the  soldier  than 
compactness  or  steadfastness. 

Solidity  is  with  us  almost  a  sacred 
tradition ;  it  is  also  an  experience. 
The  glorious  records  with  which  it 
is  associated  have  induced  us  to  reve- 
rence even  its  outward  forms,  and 
led  us  to  forget  that  solidity  is  a 
nature,  not  a  system.  The  detached 
companies  and  groups  of  men  who 
held  their  ground,  and  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  charge  at 
Inkerman,  showed  the  solid  nature 
as  truly  as  the  impenetrable  squares 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  We  are 
ever  thus  confounding  form  and 
spirit,  and  hesitate  at  altering  the 
one  through  fear  of  injuring  the 
other.  There  is  no  fear,  we  believe, 
that  systems  of  drill  will  make  the 
Saxon  soldier  less  solid.  Nor  can 
we  think  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
his  solidity,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
him  slow  and  rigid.  Solidity  is  not 
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a  thing  begotten  of  pace-sticks,  or 
pendulums,  or  drill-sergeants.  The 
time,  we  believe,  is  come  for  a  modi- 
fication ;  our  Indian  campaigns  have 
suggested  it ;  the  inventions  of  the 
time  compel  it. 

The  comparisons  betwixt  mobil- 
ity and  solidity,  we  have  said,  de- 
pend on  eventualities.  Mobility 
would  seem  most  consistent  with 
the  war  inventions  of  the  present 
time — most  adapted  for  the  tactics 
demanded  by  the  large  range  of  pro- 
jectiles. We  cannot  think  that 
masses  and  columns  will  cease  to  be 
main  elements  in  the  operations  of 
war,  any  more  than  that  gun-boats, 
with  rifled  cannon,  will  supersede 
ships  of  the  line;  but  undoubtedly 
skirmishers  will  be  more  largely  em- 
ployed in  modern  warfare;  the  ex- 
tent of  front  presented  by  armies 
must  necessarily  be  increased;  and 
as  troops  will  now  engage  at  greater 
distances,  all  the  formations  must 
be  made  more  rapidly  and  more 
simply,  as  every  minute  of  delay 
under  a  rifle  or  artillery  fire  will  be 
heavily  charged  with  death.  Now, 
then,  would  seem  the  time  to  modify 
our  solidity,  to  make  it  more  flexible, 
and  to  give  the  infantry  a  mobility 
as  ready,  if  not  so  rapid,  as  that  of 
cavalry.  This,  we  believe,  may  be 
done  by  merely  sweeping  away  pre- 
judices and  fallacies,  without  touch- 
ing principles.  How  it  can  be  done, 
we  shall  say  when  we  treat  more 
exclusively  of  the  British  soldier. 
We  have  one  consolation — that  we 
believe  the  change  will  be  more 
easy  to  us  than  the  opposite  would 
be  to  our  allies — that  it  is  more 
easy  to  make  the  English  soldier 
mobile  than  the  Frenchman  solid. 

The  camp  has  also  its  political 
aspect.  Armies  have  again  become 
institutions  of  power  —  necessities 
of  state.  The  politics  of  the  world 
regard  them  as!  the  great  agencies  of 
order  and  safety;  dynasties  recog- 
nise them  as  their  protectors.  Again, 


the  resources  of  nations  are  applied 
to  their  perfection  and  multiplica- 
tion;  the  doctrine  of  millenniums 
has  yielded  for  a  time  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  policies  and  economies 
of  peoples  must  be  directed  and  pro- 
pelled by  the  prestige  of  physical 
force.  The  world  may  not  be  in 
arms,  but  it  stands  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration for  arms.  None  could  look 
on  the  field  of  Chalons  without  re- 
cognising this.  War,  either  present 
or  future — war  in  preparation,  if  not 
in  fact,  was  prominent  everywhere. 
It  was  not  a  camp  which  peace, 
confident  peace,  would  have  estab- 
lished ;  it  had  war  in  prospect.  It 
had  a  reading  more  significant  than 
state  pamphlets  or  speeches— a  read- 
ing that,  if  peace  is  to  exist,  it  will 
be  on  a  war  footing,  and  that 
nations  must  keep  it  arrayed  in  the 
aspect  of  war.  To  the  people  on 
whose  borders  hang  the  eventualities 
of  war,  it  will  be  an  anxious  time — a 
time  when  every  camp  will  seem  an 
aggression— every  increase  of  troops 
a  challenge  —  when  armies  must 
balance  armies,  and  the  military 
power  be  kept  at  an  equilibrium. 
To  those  who  stand  aloof  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  policies  —  who  arm 
only  in  defence— who  need  not  the 
soldier  as  an  aid  to  order,  or  a  pro- 
tection to  power, — it  will  be  a  time 
when  the  elements  of  war  may  be 
calmly  prepared  —  when  the  force 
which  a  great  nation  needs  for  the 
support  of  its  dignity  may  be  per- 
fected and  developed — when  its  ma- 
terial 'may  be  collected  and  im- 
proved— the  vocation  of  its  war-men 
raised — and  war,  in  its  physical  and 
moral  influences,  be  made  to  follow 
the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  the 
advances  of  civilisation. 

If  we  thus  employ  this  period,  so 
full  of  alarms  and  perturbations,  we 
may  ere  long  look  on  the  camp  of 
Chalons  with  complacency,  and  hear 
of  Cherbourg  without  apprehen- 
sion. 
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CLOTHES  AND   SCAEECKOWS. 


WE  marvel  that  no  ingenious  writer 
has  yet  attempted  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  scarecrow;  for  assuredly, 
in  able  hands,  it  is  a  subject  affording 
wide  scope  for  invention  and  illustra- 
tion. The  coat  which  now  gives 
shelter  only  to  beetles  and  earwigs, 
and  which  is  so  infinitely  rotten  that 
a  sparrow  could  pick  it  to  pieces — 
may,  for  anything  we  know,  in  its 
prouder  days,  have  graced  the 
shoulders  of  a  Brummel,  or  been 
buttoned  over  the  breast  of  a  Byron. 
Beneath  its  folds,  be  sure,  many  an 
honest  heart  has  beat,  besides  some 
that  were  barely  honest,  as  in  the  re- 
volution of  years  it  passed  from  owner 
to  owner  with  ever-accelerating  ra- 
pidity, until  the  last  lawful  possessor, 
finding  that  a  garment,  one  shade 
better,  had  been  exposed  for  agricul- 
tural protection,  effected  an  exchange 
with  the  effigy  which  is  the  terror  of 
many  rookeries.  That  bifurcated  rag 
beneath  was  once  a  pair  of  trousers, 
on  the  cut  and  symmetry  of  which, 
albeit  out  of  keeping  with  the  par- 
enthetical limbs  they  enclosed,  the  ori- 
ginal wearer  hugged  himself  as  he 
displayed  his  terminations  in  Bond 
Street,  "  in  those  bright  days  when 
George  the  Fourth  was  king."  The 
crowning  ornament  of  the  pole — felt, 
not  describable — could,  were  it  gifted 
with  utterance,  or  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  interpreter,  reveal  many 
phrenological  secrets.  Mayhap  be- 
neath it  worked  the  busy  and  prolific 
brain  of  Jeremy  Bentham — or  Lord 
John  Russell  may  have  donned  it 
when  he  threw  aside  his  boy's  cap, 
in  the  full  conviction  that  he  was 
already  an  anointed  statesman — or 
Hobhouse,  in  his  youthful  glory,  may 
have  raised  it  to  the  electors  of 
Westminster.  Certainly  the  subject 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  suggestive; 
and  if  any  of  our  literary  friends 
should  think  proper  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  idea,  we  shall  freely  ab- 
solve them  from  larceny,  provided 
they  acknowledge  the  obligation. 
The  hint  is  worth  consideration.  Of 
late  years  we  have  had  many  bio- 
graphies of  deceased  characters, 
which,  when  true,  were  invariably 


tiresome  —  when  false,  ridiculously 
inflated.  They  want  variety;  an 
element  of  interest  which  at  once 
would  be  supplied  if  the  garments 
and  not  the  men  were  made  the  sub- 
jects of  chronicle.  Those  who  hunt 
for  relics  as  memorials  of  the  great 
departed,  are,  we  apprehend,  not  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  fact  that  each 
suburban  field  may  contain  a  price- 
less treasure.  If  a  proper  investiga- 
tion were  made  into  the  antecedents 
of  each  particular  scarecrow,  devil's- 
dust  would  rise  in  the  market,  and 
rags  become  more  precious  than  the 
issue  of  the  Persian  loom. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train 
of  thought  by  an  intimation  that  our 
tailor's  bill — presented  according  to 
custom  at  Christmas,  as  if  that  genial 
and  happy  season  required  a  re- 
minder of  mortality — has  not  yet 
received  the  formality  of  a  receipt. 
Although  it  may  be  a  question  how 
that  bill  is  to  be  liquidated,  we  have, 
at  all  events,  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  we  have  contributed  our  full 
share  to  the  prosperity  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest.  We  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  a  sumptuary  law  is 
necessary  to  check  our  efforts  at  out- 
ward decoration ;  but  we  never  could, 
for  the  life  of  us,  resist  the  pathetic 
appeals  made  by  dependents  for  the 
reversion  of  our  garments.  Saint 
Martin,  who  handed  over  half  his 
cloak  to  a  beggar  starving  of  cold, 
has  received  the  honours  of  canonisa- 
tion for  that  act  of  charity  ;  but,  if 
we  recollect  aright,  Saint  Martin  was 
a  member  of  a  religious  brotherhood, 
whose  clothes  were  furnished  at  the 
corporate  expense.  Therefore  his 
charity  consisted  merely  in  submit- 
ting, for  an  hour  or  so,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather  until  the 
termination  of  his  ride,  when  he  was 
certain  to  receive,  gratis,  a  new 
mantle  in  lieu  of  that  which  he  had 
torn  in  twain.  We  have  not  the 
good-luck  to  belong  to  any  such 
clothing  society.  No  man,  and  no 
corporation,  volunteer  to  find  us  in 
toggery.  Economy  and  Charity  seize 
hold  of  our  garments  by  the  two  ex- 
tremities, as  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
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are  represented  laying  violent  hands 
upon  David  Garrick ;  and  the  lat- 
ter generally  prevails.  So  there 
is  an  annual,  or  rather  perpetual, 
clearance  of  our  wardrobe,  which, 
considering  that  it  is  exorbitantly 
expensive,  does,  in  our  humble  opin- 
ion, afford  at  least  as  good  a  plea 
for  canonisation  as  that  which  was 
admitted  in  the  case  of  the  bellicose 
but  gentlemanly  Saint  Martin.  We 
have  parted — and  we  say  it  in  no 
spirit  of  self-glorification — with  many 
vestures  endeared  to  us  by  kindly 
associations,  without  a  sigh,  though 
we  might  without  blame  have  worn 
them  longer;  feeling  no  more  remorse 
than  does  a  Methodist  when  his 
pastor  departs  on  an  endowed  mis- 
sion to  the  Cannibal  Islands.  We 
remember  Juliet's  phrase  : — 

"Go,  counsellor  ; 

Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be 
twain  ;" 

and  we  signify  our  approval  of  the 
sentiment  by  making  the  surrender 
of  a  waistcoat. 

Of  all  villanous  descriptions  of 
parsimony,  we  most  cordially  detest 
and  denounce  the  nefarious  system 
of  selling  old  clothes.  Indeed,  it  is  ' 
only  one  degree  less  atrocious  than 
the  traffic  in  "slaves,  and  we  rather 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
meaner  abomination  of  the  two.  For 
what  man  of  real  sentiment  and 
kindly  heart  can  turn  over  the  con- 
tents of  his  wardrobe  without  feeling 
that  each  particular  article  has  a 
value  in  his  eyes  far  beyond  its 
textile  worth  1  Those  dove-coloured 
kerseymeres — which,  alas !  have  been 
sorely  assailed  in  the  rear  by  a 
cowardly  squadron  of  moths — were 
ordered  expressly  for  a  fancy-ball,  at 
which  poor  Jones  intended  to  secure 
the  promise  of  Matilda's  hand.  Years 
have  rolled  by  since  then.  The  hand 
of  Matilda  was  long  ago  given  to 
another  ;  and  if  contributions  to  the 
census  can  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of 
patriotism,  she  has  done  her  duty  to 
the  country.  Of  that  once-adored 
Matilda  what  memorial  remains  to 
Jones  1  Nothing  beyond  the  breeches 
which  he  vainly  believed  to  be  irre- 
sistible. Shall  he  dispose  of  them  to 
a  Jew,  even  were  he  the  Chief  of  the 
Rabbis,  for  the  paltry  consideration 
of  some  four  -  and  -  sixpence  1  Not 


though  the  two  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Manasseh  were  clamouring  furi- 
ously at  his  door ! 

Yes — there,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drawer,  lies  the  identical  shooting- 
jacket  which  you  wore  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  capture  of  your  first 
salmon.  How  instantaneously  does 
the  sight  of  that  garment  recall  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  scene !  The 
swirl  of  the  noble  river  issuing  in  its 
might  from  the  jaws  of  the  Brander 
pass,  and  sweeping  round  the  skirt  of 
Ben-Cruachan — the  broad  pool,  with 
its  eddies  and  its  foam-flakes — the 
plunge  of  the  heavy  fish,  which  made 
your  heart  leap  to  your  mouth,  and 
convulsed  your  whole  being  with  a 
spasm  of  mingled  terror  and  delight 
— the  frantic  rush,  which  sent  your 
line  spinning  from  the  reel — the  wild 
leap  of  the  infuriated  creature  in  its 
efforts  for  extrication — the  sullen  fit 
that  followed,  during  which  the  fish 
lay  passively  at  the  bottom,  until  the 
awful  apprehension  arose  that  you 
had  lost  him  and  hooked  a  stone. 
All  these  things  you  now  remember, 
as  also  the  expiring  effort,  the  suc- 
cessful stroke  with  the  gaff,  and  the 
glory  of  the  salmon  on  the  sward. 
Angler,  spare  that  jacket !  for  in  it 
there  lies  an  enchantment  more 
powerful  than  any  which  resided 
in  the  crystal  sphere  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  wherein  spiritual  visions 
were  discernible.  Kemember  the 
words  of  Ranald  of  the  Mist — "  barter 
it  neither  for  the  rich  garment,  nor 
for  the  stone  roof,  nor  for  the  covered 
board,  nor  for  the  couch  of  down," 
nor  for  the  sum  of  eighteenpence, 
which  is  all  you  are  likely  to  extract 
from  the  prowling  Israelite  of  the 
areas.  Keep  it,  therefore,  as  a  me- 
morial of  what  has  been ;  or  if  it 
must  needs  go  the  way  of  all  jackets — 
for  it  is  evident  that  you  can  never 
assume  it  more — bestow  it  upon  some 
poor  fisherman,  who  will  again  carry 
it  to  the  water-side,  and  wear  it  in 
shower  and  sunshine  until  it  silently 
resolves  itself  into  shoddy  ! 

We  confess  that  we  always  feel 
an  affectionate  interest  in  the  fate  of 
our  cast-off  articles  of  apparel,  and 
that  we  should  experience  consider- 
able perturbation  if  certiorated  that 
they  had  fallen  into  unworthy  hands. 
It  is  a  very  fearful  thing  to  reflect 
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that  the  innocent  surtout  which  you 
have  so  long  worn  on  Sundays,  may 
pass  into  the  possession  of  a  bur- 
glar, and  cover  his  nakedness,  as  he 
glides,  like  a  malignant  fiend,  through 
the  invaded  House  of  Sleep.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  that  many  a  time 
and  oft  the  greatcoat  of  the  philan- 
thropist has  been  transmogrified  into 
the  wrap-rascal  of  a  garotter,  or  that 
the  handkerchief  which  once  was 
waved  in  Exeter  Hall  has  become 
an  implement  of  strangulation  in 
the  hands  of  a  metropolitan  Thug  1 
Nor  is  our  feeling  on  this  subject 
exaggerated  or  confined  to  ourselves 
— it  is  one  common  to  mankind,  and 
it  exhibits  itself  in  a  thousand  forms. 
When  Madame  Tussaud  announces 
that  a  new  wax  figure — be  it  of  king, 
hero,  or  felon — is  added  to  her  collec- 
tion, the  interest  and  receipts  are  in- 
creased tenfold  if  the  spirited  pro- 
prietrix  is  able  to  assert  that  the 
effigy  is  robed  in  the  same  garments 
which  its  prototype  wore  while  liv- 
ing. When  that  sanguinary  tragedy 
in  which  the  late  Jack  Thurtell  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  was  adapted  for 
scenic  representation,  the  house  was 
nightly  crowded  to  the  ceiling — not 
because  the  tragedian  who  enacted 
the  part  of  Thurtell  inherited  the 
genius  of  Kemble  (on  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  broken-winded  creature, 
with  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
a  stutter),  but  because,  in  the  mur- 
der scene,  the  identical  horse  and 
gig,  which  gave  respectability  to  the 
original  performance,  were  intro- 
duced on  the  stage.  Whenever  a 
murder  of  more  than  usual  atrocity 
occurs,  large  prices  are  given  for  the 
body-clothes  of  the  assassin.  This 
fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  furnish 
deep  subject  of  reflection  to  the 
moralist ;  for  we  apprehend  that,  in 
the  fancy  market,  a  much  higher 
price  would  be  given  for  an  imple- 
ment connected  with  crime,  than  for 
one  which  could  only  recall  virtuous 
associations.  The.boots  which  Thistle- 
wood  wore  on  the  scaffold  would 
have  been  greedily  bought  up  at  an 
exorbitant  premium  any  time  within 
six  months  after  his  execution ;  where- 
as we  doubt  much  whether  the  most 
devoted  friend  of  humanity  would 
have  offered  twopence  beyond  their 
actual  value  for  a  pair  of  Bluchers 


which  had  encased  the  feet  of  William 
Wilberforce.  Meditating  on  these 
things,  we  can  hardly  blame  Sardan- 
apalus,  who,  as  Diodorus  tells  us, 
made  a  point  of  having  all  his  gar- 
ments heaped  around  him  on  the 
funeral  pile  ;  thus,  aspiring  to  spirit- 
ual investiture  amidst  the  blaze  of 
abandoned  toggery,  lest  the  mantle 
or  the  sandals  of  the  King  of  Assyria 
should  have  been  assumed  by  Ar- 
baces  the  robber,  or  the  chief  of  the 
propaganda,  Beleses. 

We  must  not,  however,  by  indulg- 
ing too  long  in  this  vein  of  thought, 
reverse  the  order  of  nature ;  for  our 
purpose  in  this  article  is  rather  to 
enunciate  some  wholesome  precepts 
upon  the  subject  of  dress,  which  may 
be  useful  to  the  present  generation, 
than  to  advise  them  how  to  act  as 
executors  of  their  own  apparel.  And 
in  order  that  we  may  not  be  subjected 
to  the  charge  of  undue  curiosity  or 
impertinence,  or  even  sacrilegious 
meddling  with  things  which  pertain 
not  to  the  province  of  male  observa- 
tion, we  think  it  right  to  premise 
that  we  shall  not  say  a  single  word 
upon  any  vexed  question  relating  to 
female  adornment.  A  beautiful  face 
can  never  lose  its  attraction,  whether 
it  bloom  outside  one  of  those  infinitesi- 
mally  little  bonnets  which  are  perch- 
ed, like  wrens'  nests,  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  or  whether  it  is  shaded  by 
the  cavalier  hat  and  plume  which  is 
now  so  conspicuous  in  the  streets. 
We  do  not  profess  to  know  anything 
of  crinoline,  or  of  barriers  of  gutta- 
percha.  The  array  of  the  angels  is 
a  subject  too  sublime  for  our  compre- 
hension— we  deal  not  with  such  celes- 
tial topics.  But  in  an  age  when  the 
food  of  man,  his  social  habits,  his 
means  of  locomotion,  his  thoughts, 
actions,  desires,  and  appetites,  are 
largely  canvassed  and  discussed,  and 
when  numerous  bulky  octavos  are 
dedicated  to  such  subjects,  are  we 
not  entitled  to  say  a  word  or  two 
regarding  his  outward  appearance  1 
Born  in  an  epoch  of  dandyism,  we 
have  lived  to  see  that  pass  away.  A 
great  reaction  has  taken  place  :  we 
now  vegetate  in  an  age  of  slovens ; 
and  unless  something  is  done  to 
counteract  the  prevailing  tendency, 
it  seems  to  us  that  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  returning  to  the  primitive 
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practices  of  our  Scythian  fathers,  and 
of  adopting  dressed  sheepskin  as  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  rai- 
ment. Civilisation,  as  it  is  humor- 
ously called,  is  becoming  barbarism 
in  another  form.  Men  are  such 
imitative  animals,  that  we  verily 
believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
few  individuals,  who  are  supposed, 
from  their  rank,  to  be  leaders,  to 
introduce,  as  convenient  and  decor- 
ous wear,  the  simple  blanket  and 
the  skewer.  When  we  behold  in  our 
provincial  towns  eccentric  members 
and  scions  of  the  peerage  arrayed  in 
shooting-jackets  and  hobnailed  shoes, 
smoking  most  vile  mundungus  from 
short  discoloured  pipes,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  if  a  whole  phalanx  of 
snobs — the  term  may  be  vulgar,  but 
it  is  expressive — follo^vy  their  example; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  decency 
is  systematically  outraged.  Not  that 
we  have  any  abstract  objections  to 
shooting-jackets  or  clay-pipes.  While 
in  the  forest  or  on  the  hill,  the  one 
maybe  worn  and  the  other  indulged 
in  without  reproach ;  but  it  is  a  glar- 
ing impertinence  and  indecency  to 
carry  rustic  and  eccentric  habits  into 
the  heart  of  a  civilised  community. 
If  a  peer  of  the  realm  chooses  to 
dwell  for  a  year  or  so  among  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Ked  American  Indians, 
he  does  well  to  adopt  their  paint, 
wampum,  and  scalp-adorned  mocas- 
sins ;  but  the  instant  that  he  returns 
to  civilised  life,  he  is  bound  to  resume 
its  costume.  Nay,  it  is  his  duty  to 
be  more  particular  than  other  men 
are  in  outward  appearance  and  car- 
riage. He  ought  to  attire  and  de- 
mean himself  in  a  manner  correspond- 
ing to  his  rank  and  station,  instead 
of  deliberately  aping  the  appearance 
of  a  cab-driver  or  a  dustman.  Louis 
Philippe,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  believed  that  he  would 
attain  immense  popularity  among 
the  workmen  of  Paris  by  appearing 
in  the  public  streets  in  an  aged  coat, 
baggy  trousers,  unstarched  neckcloth, 
and  venerable  hat,  with  an  umbrella 
like  that  of  the  late  lamented  Mrs 
Gamp  tucked  under  his  arm.  That 
veteran  trickster,  who  bore  about  the 
same  resemblance  to  Ulysses  that  a 
nymph  of  the  Strand  does  to  Cleo- 
patra, Queen  of  Egypt,  evidently 
thought  that  he  was  performing  mi- 
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raculously  well  the  part  of  the  citizen 
monarch,and  that  by  voluntarily  aban- 
doning the  out  ward  insignia  of  royalty, 
he  was,  to  use  a  favourite  historical 
metaphor,  establishing  his  throne  on 
the  sure  foundation  of  the  hearts  of 
his  people.  A  monstrous  and  insane 
delusion,  which,  even  without  the 
combination  of  other  causes,  must  in 
the  end  have  wrought  his  overthrow ! 
Equality,  not  liberty,  is  the  sure  re- 
publican doctrine  and  desire ;  and 
equality,  as  every  man  who  thinks 
for  a  single  moment  must  allow,  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  process  of 
levelling  what  is  high.  To  look  for 
a  general  and  rapid  upheaving  of  the 
masses,  is  not  so  much  Utopian  or 
chimerical  as  preposterous  and  ab- 
surd. Even  if  such  an  upheaving 
did  take  place,  equality  would  not  be 
the  result ;  for  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  rising  of  the  plain  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  subsidence  of  the 
hills.  The  effect  of  those  ridiculous 
movements  on  the  part  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  simply  to  bring  down 
the  monarch  to  the  level  of  the  Pari- 
sian grocer.  Now,  as  it  is  not  the 
habit  of  mankind  to  select  their 
sovereigns  from  that  very  respectable 
class  who  deal  in  figs  and  raisins,  the 
son  of  Egalite  did,  in  fact,  prepare 
the  way  for  his  own  dethronement. 
Facilis  descensus—it  is  very  easy  to 
step  down,  but  remarkably  difficult 
to  reascend.  Nero  went  upon  the 
Roman  stage,  and  from  that  moment 
it  was  all  up  with  him.  He  had 
wilfully  reduced  himself  to  the  level 
of  the  Widdicombs  and  Grimaldis  of 
the  period ;  and,  in  courting  the  ap- 

Elause  due  to  the  contortions  of  the 
tiffoon,  had  renounced  his  claim  to 
that  honour  and  respect  which,  as 
emperor,  he  was  entitled  to  demand. 
So  long  as  a  man  takes  his  stand 
upon  courtesy,  never  obtruding  his 
rank  or  superior  pretensions  upon 
the  notice  of  others,  but  never  allow- 
ing them  to  be  challenged,  he  is  per- 
fectly safe.  Affability,  which  is  a 
more  demonstrative  kind  of  courtesy, 
has  its  advantages  also ;  but  it  may 
be,  and  often  is,  carried  too  far.  It 
tends  to  promote  familiarity,  which 
is  usually  the  forerunner  of  contempt  • 
and  when  pushed  to  the  length  of 
good-fellowship  is  especially  danger- 
ous. It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
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many  men  are  accused  of  hauteur 
and  caprice,  simply  because,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  they  have  given 
way  to  the  impulses  of  conviviality, 
and  have  encouraged  a  familiarity 
which  they  are  afterwards  compelled 
to  check.  A  man  of  rank  and  of 
usually  decorous  habits  gets  fuddled 
upon  some  occasion  of  accidental  ex- 
citement in  the  company  of  Jinker 
the  horse-couper,  joins  in  the  chorus 
of  his  songs,  guffaws  at  his  some- 
what smutty  stories,  abandons  the 
prestige  of  his  position,  and  at 
midnight  is  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  facetious  tamer 
of  the  steeds.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  poor  deluded  Jinker, 
thinking  that  he  has  established  a 
capital  base  of  operations,  pursues 
his  advance ;  but  by  this  time  the 
vinous  or  alcoholic  vapours  have 
been  dissipated,  and  his  lordship  is 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  boisterous  orgies.  So  that 
Jinker,  instead  of  recovering  the  right 
hand  of  good-fellowship,  is  barely 
treated  with  a  frigid  nod  of  recog- 
nition, and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  musters  up  as  much  biblical 
lore  as  to  repeat  internally  the  maxim 
against  putting  faith  in  princes. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  enter  our 
most  decided  protest  against  slovenry 
in  high  places ;  being,  moreover,  con- 
vinced that  a  reformation  there  would 
tend  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
general  discountenancing  of  slovenry. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that  real 
nobility  lies  in  the  mind  of  a  man, 
not  in  his  external  appearance,  and 
that  a  chimney-sweep  may  be  every 
bit  as  much  a  gentleman  as  the  fre- 
quenter of  a  fashionable  club.  We 
take  leave  to  doubt  that  assertion. 
We  never  yet  met  with  a  gentlemanly 
chimney-sweep  any  more  than  with 
an  accomplished  dustman,  and  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  we  never  heard 
of  the  discovery  of  such  a  phoenix.  As 
to  the  general  probity  of  sweeps, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Indeed,  they  are  a  body  of  men  in 
whom  we  all  put  remarkable  trust ; 
for  they  are  admitted  to  our  houses 
at  untimeous  hours  when  none  of  the 
domestics  are  stirring,  and  might, 
were  they  feloniously  inclined,  make 
capture  of  the  silver-spoons.  They  are, 
however,  in  that  respect  unimpeach- 
able ;  and  though  much  calumniated 


in  the  British  nurseries,  whereof  they 
are  the  bugbears,  are  usually  mild 
and  placable.  Still  we  deny  that 
they  are  gentlemen,  or  that  they  can 
be  metamorphosed  into  such  by  any 
amount  of  washing,  or  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  apparel.  On  May- 
day the  Brummels  of  the  Sooty  So- 
ciety turn  out  in  unwonted  splendour 
in  the  streets  of  London,  where  the 
lover  may  be  seen  pursuing  the 
buxom  maiden  round  Jack-in-the- 
bush  to  the  enlivening  music  of  the 
tambourine,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  those  saltatory  exhibitions  are 
the  cause  of  numerous  elopements.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  men  of  superior 
birth  and  advantages  are  clowns  to 
their  dying  day.  You  can  make 
nothing  of  a  thorough-paced  Tony 
Lumpkin,  for  his  innate  boorishness 
is  such  that  he  never  will  abandon 
his  sty.  Therefore  let  him  enjoy  his 
pipe  and  his  pot,  and  any  other  crea- 
ture-comfort that  pleaseth  him,  with- 
out molestation,  for  in  leading  the 
life  of  a  hog  he  only  obeys  the  irre- 
sistible urgencies  of  instinct.  But 
we  can  make  no  allowances  for  a 
dirty  man  of  talent.  There  are,  we 
know,  some  entitled  to  that  name 
from  intellectual  culture,  acquire- 
ment, and  performance,  who  seem 
to  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  disre- 
garding the  outward  decencies  of 
society.  Some  of  these  are  purely 
literary,  but  more  belong  to  the 
scientific  section.  The  literary  sloven 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
dirt  is  a  proof  of  genius ;  or  other- 
wise, that  genius  is  something  so  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  revered  that  it  may 
be  worshipped  under  veritable  rags. 
Homer,  they  tell  you,  was  a  beggar  ; 
and  they  make  that  assertion  an 
apology  for  greasy  hats,  and  habili- 
ments so  vile  that  even  their  admirers 
are  shy  of  accosting  them  on  the 
streets."  The  mendicity  of  Homer, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  point  that 
rests  upon  no  solid  authority.  We 
entirely  disbelieve  it ;  and  we  appeal 
to  the  description  of  Irus  in  the  Odys- 
sey, as  a  proof  that  Homer  regarded 
outward  sordid  ness  with  extreme 
loathing  and  detestation.  But,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  we  apprehend 
that  very  few  of  our  seedy  friends  are 
entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Homeric  precedent,  for  two  especial 
reasons — first,  because  they  have  not 
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the  genius  of  Mseonides ;  and,  second- 
ly, because  their  gains  are  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  dress  respectably. 
The  pursuits  of  literature  do  not  now, 
as  in  the  days  of  Savage,  imply  star- 
vation as  a  necessary  consequence 
or  concomitant.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true 
that  amongst  the  multitude  of  men 
who  are  candidates  for  literary  dis- 
tinction and  public  favour  there  are 
many  who  never  will  succeed,  because 
they  are  deficient  either  in  power  or 
in  application,  and  have  utterly  mis- 
taken their  calling.  But  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  every  known 
profession  in  the  world.  How  many 
lawyers  are  there  who  never  held 
a  brief  ? — how  many  physicians  who 
never  touched  a  fee  1  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten — nay,  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred — it  is  not  the  want  of 
opportunity,  but  the  lack  of  ability, 
which  leads  to  discomfiture  and  dis- 
appointment ;  for  there  is  no  barrier 
whatever  that  cannot  be  overcome 
by  valour,  skill,  and  enterprise.  We 
do  not  speak  of  literary  aspirants — 
we  speak  of  men  who  have  won  a 
literary  position,  and  whose  powers 
have  been  recognised  and  rewarded. 
By  appearing  in  public  as  scarecrows 
or  as  eccentricities,  they  are  material- 
ly lowering  the  dignity  and  respect- 
ability of  their  craft,  and  do,  in  fact, 
give  countenance  to  the  somewhat 
prevalent  notion,  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Festus,  that  learning  and  talent 
are  usually  combined  with  a  certain 
share  of  insanity.  Poets  are  irritable 
beings,  and  they  often  complain  that 
they  do  not  receive  due  recognition 
from  society.  Why,  how  can  they 
expect  to  receive  homage,  or  even 
ordinary  civility,  if  they  will  persist 
in  appearing  as  absolute  tatterde- 
malions 1  Could  they  but  get  rid 
of  their  absurd  and  overwhelming 
vanity,  they  would  see  that  the  fault 
lies  with  themselves  alone ;  for  if  they 
desire  access  to  society,  they  are 
bound  to  conform  to  its  rules.  Genius 
is  a  great  gift,  no  doubt ;  but  the  man 
of  genius  has  no  license,  any  more 
than  the  man  of  rank,  to  smoke  his 
pipe  during  the  performance  of  an 
opera.  When  he  enters  into  society,- 
it  is  expected  and  imperatively  re- 
quired that  he  shall  come  arrayed  in 
such  guise  as  is  worn  by  ordinary 
mortals ;  and  if,  in  the  plenitude  of 
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his  intellectual  wealth,  he  neglects 
this,  we  can  feel  no  sympathy  for  him 
should  he  receive  a  significant  hint 
to  retire.  Just  fancy  a  fellow,  on 
the  strength  of  a  successful  poem  or 
novel,  appearing  at  a  public  ball  in 
an  unbrushed  surtout  and  muddy 
boots !  Even  were  he  another  Shake- 
speare, the  stewards  would  be  guilty 
of  a  gross  dereliction  of  their  duty  if 
they  did  not  order  him  at  once  to  be 
ignominiously  ejected  from  the  pre- 
mises. 

But,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
literary  slovens  are  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule.  The  tendency 
of  the  body  generally  is  towards 
ornament ;  and  they  often  sin  on  the 
side  of  over- decoration.  Accustomed 
to  copiousness  of  brilliant  illustra- 
tion, they  naturally  acquire  a  taste 
for  jewellery,  and  are  more  prodigal 
in  the  articles  of  pins  and  studs  than 
a  correct  judgment  would  approve. 
In  waistcoats  also  they  are  too 
efflorescent  ;— 

"Their  vests  are  wrought  with  pansies 

overblown, 

And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and 
blue ; " 

and  instead  of  the  simple  Byronic 
ribbon,  they  assume  scarfs  of  azure 
satin  made  gaudy  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  fuchsia. 

The  scientific  sloven  is,  we  fear,  an 
irreclaimable  animal.  Whether  his 
carelessness  arises  from  habitual  ab- 
sence of  mind,  from  poring  over 
puddles,  drains,  and  all  sorts  of  offen- 
sive messes,  or  from  a  fine  philo- 
sophic disregard,  such  as  Diogenes 
professed,  of  the  amenities  of  society, 
may  sometimes  be  matter  of  dispute  ; 
but  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
That  the  race  may  hereafter  become 
extinct  is  possible,  though  not  pro- 
bable ;  and  yet  it  is  a  cheering  thing 
to  know  that,  in  our  days,  science  is 
affecting  smugness.  But  it  was  not 
so  in  the  olden  time.  Paracelsus  was 
a  dirty  dog,  "  a  fellow  of  a  most  filthy 
life,"  says  one  of  his  biographers. 
Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  consummate 
learning  and  research,  was  not 
allowed  by  his  contemporaries  to 
take  the  wind  of  them,  "  for  as  much 
as  he  set  but  little  store  on  that 
wholesome  element,  water;"  and  it  is 
recorded  that,  in  the  last  generation, 
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some  profound  philosophers  gave,  in 
their  own  persons,  the  lie  to  the 
Ve^pasianic  dogma.  Even  among 
those  who  are  not  insensible  to  the 
manifold  advantages  of  the  pump, 
too  much  laxity  prevails  in  the  selec- 
tion of  dress.  Their  trousers  are 
baggy  at  the  knees,  stained  and  dis- 
coloured by  the  contact  of  chemical 
agents,  and  not  unfrequently  defec- 
tive in  the  usual  quota  of  buttons. 
Their  shoes  are  of  enormous  size  and 
ridiculous  platitude,  fashioned  appar- 
ently after  the  model  of  the  oriental 
papoosh,  and  bearing  palpable  marks 
of  attrition  at  the  heels.*  The  wisp 
which  they  tie  round  their  necks  re- 
sembles more  a  halter  than  a  cravat, 
and  never  was  subjected  to  the  grace- 
ful influences  of  starch.  To  the 
antique  cut  of  the  coat  we  take  no 
strong  objection,  but  we  cannot 
approve  of  shiny  elbows  or  greasy 
collars,  of  ragged  button-holes,  or 
dingy  lining  peering  surreptitiously 
through  the  seams.  We  are  bound, 
however,  to  declare,  and  we  do  so 
with  infinite  pleasure,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  faculty  are,  take 
them  all  in  all,  patterns  of  neatness 
and  accuracy  in  their  dress.  They 
are  ten  times  better  clad  than  the 
clergy,  who,  in  Scotland  at  least,  ex- 
hibit an  almost  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  precept  of  taking  no 
thought  as  to  their  raiment.  They 
are  more  scrupulous  in  their  attire 
than  the  lawyers,  who  seem  to  con- 
sider that  the  forensic  gown  was 
invented  to  conceal  a  multitude  of 
faults,  and  that  under  its  cover  they 
may  wear  the  guise  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  or  of  the  ideal 
Mr  Solomon  Pell.  And  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  sickness  or 
the  dread  of  surgical  operations  do 
much  affect  the  nerves  even  of  the 
valiant-hearted  ;  and  who  shall  ven- 
ture to  predict  what  might  be  the 
consequences  to  a  timid  female,  if, 
having  sent  for  the  doctor,  she  should 
behold  the  apparition  of  an  animated 
scarecrow?  Not  more  awful  and 
appalling  could  have  been  the  image 
of  the  skeleton  which,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  King  Alexander,  took  part  in 
the  nuptial  dance,  shaking  its  flesh- 
less  shanks  to  the  music  of  a  merry 
measure.  A  sloven,  by  the  side  of 
a  sick-bed,  looks  like  the  forerunner 
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of  Azrael  ;  whereas  a  well-dressed, 
trim,  and  gentlemanly  medico,  enter- 
ing the  chamber  like  a  sunbeam,  car- 
ries with  him  a  mesmeric  influence, 
which,  better  than  pill  or  potion, 
allays  the  fever  of  the  patient. 
From  his  fingers,  as  he  feels  your 
pulse,  seem  to  flow  the  powers  of 
life— all  trepidation  is  gone,  and  in 
him  you  can  almost  believe  that 
you  behold  a  healing  angel.  In  the 
days  of  our  youth  it  was  a  kind  of 
fashion  among  the  Bob  Sawyers  and 
Ben  Aliens  to  maintain  that  practi- 
tioners of  the  Abernethy  school  were 
much  superior  to  those  who  formed 
themselves  upon  the  model  of  Hal- 
ford.  Roughness  was  considered  a 
medical  virtue ;  courtesy  was  branded 
as  hyprocrisy.  Now,  without  im- 
pugning in  the  slightest  degree  the 
real  skill  of  Abernethy,  we  venture 
to  think  that  his  gruff  example  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  has 
prematurely  hastened  the  departure 
of  many  souls.  Hope  was  the  sole 
gift  that  remained  in  the  casket  of 
Pandora ;  and  it  is  by  retaining  it, 
not  by  violently  shaking  it,  that 
multitudes  of  cures  are  effected.  But 
upon  this  topic,  which  touches  the 
manners  rather  than  the  appearance 
(though  these  are  usually  inseparable), 
we  shall  not  expatiate  further.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  poets, 
who  have  shown  themselves  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  be  the  best 
judges  of  human  propriety,  invariably 
represent  eminent  medical  men  as 
patterns  of  mundane  neatness.  Poda- 
lirius  and  Machaon — physicians  both 
— are  the  only  men  noticed  in  the 
Iliad  who  inspire  us  with  the  idea  of 
uniform  tidiness  and  strict  propriety 
of  apparel.  Paris  was  an  utter  fop, 
got  up  for  extravagant  effect — reck- 
less in  the  expenditure  of  his  vests — 
a  miserable  prototype  of  Brummel. 
His  taste  was  Lydian,  and  there- 
fore execrable  in  the  extreme.  We 
all  know  what  became  of  Hercules, 
when  he  tried  to  make  himself  a 
swell  by  putting  on  an  embroidered 
shirt.  Achilles  turned  out  well  for 
parade,  but  was  a  lazy  creature, 
and  seldom  dressed  himself  decently 
until  Patroclus  was  slain,  when,  as  a 
token  of  vengeance,  and  by  way  of 
appearing  in  full  fig,  he  got  a  bran- 
new  uniform.  Ulysses,  being  of  a 
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saving  turn,  always  wore  old  clothes, 
made  by  the  father  of  his  nurse 
Euryclea,  old  Ops  of  Ithaca,  who  was 
the  sole  Schneider  of  that  celebrated 
isle.  Diomede — a  clever  fellow  with 
superior  notions — was  so  hard  up 
that  he  was  glad,  when  he  met  with  a 
distant  relation  on  the  opposite  side, 
to  gammon  him,  during  the  pauses 
of  battle,  into  an  exchange  of  equip- 
ments. Nestor,  when  out  of  armour, 
wore  duffle.  His  son  Antilochus 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  young 
man,  and  would  have  .dressed  credit- 
ably had  not  his  allowance  been  so 
small.  Hector  had  a  good  military, 
melo-dramatic  wardrobe;  but  Andro- 
mache was  too  much  of  a  nursing- 
mother  and  a  mawsey  to  care  about 
her  husband's  appearance  at  home, 
and  Hector  would  not  go  to  balls. 
Eneas  evidently  was  a  fighting 
Quaker,  with  something  of  the 
bellicose  propensities  and  carping 
disposition  of  John  Bright.  But 
Machaon  and  Podalirius,  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
dressed  like  gentlemen,  maintained 
the  dignity  of  their  order,  and  doubt- 
less, as  they  were  not  salaried, 
picked  up  an  infinity  of  fees,  to  which 
they  were  most  justly  entitled. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  Jews  in  general,  and  stock- 
jobbers in  particular,  should  be  so 
addicted  to  radiant  and  gorgeous 
apparel.  That  tendency,  which  is 
so  notorious  as  almost  to  have  passed 
into  a  proverb,  can  hardly  be  attri- 
buted to  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  consequent 
on  the  abrogation  of  the  harsh  laws 
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of  the  middle  ages,  which  forbade 
them  to  appear  in  public  otherwise 
than  in  sad-coloured  raiment.  In 
the  absence  of  historical  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  we  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  those  laws  were  ex- 
pressly framed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  Jews  from  indulging 
their  hereditary  propensity  for  per- 
sonal decoration.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description 
of  Rebecca  of  York,  as  she  appeared 
in  the  lists  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
without  feeling  a  conviction  that  the 
great  artist  was  merely  extending  in 
detail  a  sketch  which  he  had  drawn 
from  personal  observation  of  some 
particoloured  Rose  of  Sharon.  Far 


back  into  the  patriarchal  ages  ex- 
tends this  singular  appetite  of  the 
Jew.  The  brethren  of  Joseph  hated 
him  because  of  his  coat  of  many 
colours  ;  for  envy  begets  hatred,  and 
it  was  envy  that  rankled  in  their 
souls.  And  now,  when  all  restric- 
tions are  removed,  and  every  man 
may  dress  as  seemeth  good  in  his  own 
eyes,  the  children  of  the  captivity 
delight  to  cover  themselves  with  all 
the  hues  of  the  parterre.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  they  were  impelled 
thereto  by  some  mysterious  impulse 
of  nature — as  if  gorgeous  display, 
and  contrasts  of  colour,  were  to  them 
physical  necessities—  so  universally 
do  they  affect  the  tints  of  the  tulip, 
the  peacock,  and  the  rainbow.  This 
peculiarity  would  have  been  less  re- 
markable had  the  Jews,  along  with 
their  oriental  faith,  retained  or  re- 
introduced  the  oriental  costume.  But 
they  have  voluntarily  chosen  to  give 
up  one-half  of  their  ancient  charac- 
teristics. Dwelling  in  the  tents  of 
Japhet,  they  have  discarded  the  rai- 
ment ofShem — a  compromise  which, 
however  advantageous  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  strikes  us  as  being  rather 
antagonistic  to  their  extremely  vener- 
able traditions.  To  us  it  has  always 
appeared  that  the  adoption  by  the 
Jews  of  the  modern  European  dress, 
which  we  must  confess  to  be  far  less 
picturesque  and  even  convenient  than 
that  of  the  Orientals,  was  something 
very  pusillanimous.  Shylock,  when 
he  walks  on  the  Rialto,  has  no  dig- 
nity without  the  gaberdine.  Quakers 
are  respected,  not  more  on  account 
of  their  general  integrity,  than  be- 
cause they  bear  about  with  them  the 
evident  marks  of  their  profession ; 
and  we  never  meet  in  road  or  fair 
with  a  blue-bonneted  West-country 
Covenanter,  without  experiencing  a 
certain  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
motive  which  impels  him  to  continue 
his  open  testimony  on  behalf  of  his 
peculiar  tenets,  albeit  we  should  be 
sorry  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
fulminated  by  Peden.  We  are  by  no 
means  extravagant  in  pur  notions, 
nor  would  we  push  national  charac- 
teristics to  an  extreme.  For  example, 
we  can  see  no  propriety  in  an  indi- 
vidual strutting  through  the  streets 
of  London  in  a  kilt  and  sporran, 
simply  because  he  is  of  Celtic  blood, 
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and  claims  the  honours  of  Captain  of 
M' Alcohol.  When  his  foot  is  on  his 
native  heath,  let  him  rejoice,  if  he  so 
pleases,  in  the  ease  and  ventilation  of 
.the  philabeg ;  but  when  he  arrives  in 
London,  whether  for  business  or  plea- 
sure, it  would  be  advisable  for  him, 
were  it  only  from  considerations  of 
decency,  to  conform  to  the  ordinary 
costume  of  Britain.  The  tartan  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  symbol  of 
any  kind  of  possible  or  intelligible 
opinion.  The  man  who  puts  on  the 
garb  of  old  Gaul  to  the  south  of 
the  Highland  line,  does  not  intend 
thereby  to  signify  that  he  is  an  enemy 
to  the  House  of  Hanover,  that  he 
desires  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  that 
he  is  an  adherent  of  the  Pope.  He 
is  simply  a  blockhead  who  has  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  Guy  for  the 
kind  and  charitable  purpose  of  as- 
tonishing the  natives ;  and  he  is  in- 
variably laughed  at  and  sometimes 
hooted  for  his  pains. 

Modern  civilisation,  and  enlarged 
and  rapid  intercourse,  have  done 
a  great  deal  towards  establishing 
uniformity  of  costume  throughout 
Europe,  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  Coat,  waistcoat, 
trousers,  and  hat,  are  common  to 
England,  France,  Russia,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  even  the 
dogged  Turk,  as  if  desirous  to  obli- 
terate the  memory  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  at  best  an  intruder  on  this  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  has  made  some 
advances  towards  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  dress  of  Europe.  Admirers 
of  the  picturesque  may  sigh  over  this 
as  involving  a  wholesale  sacrifice  of 
the  effects  produced  by  contrast  of 
colour  and  design  ;  but,  to  our  poor 
thinking,  these  aesthetic  considera- 
tions are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  decided  advantages  which 
accrue  to  the  traveller  from  that 
acknowledged  uniformity.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  stared  at  and  almost 
rabbled  in  the  streets  of  a  foreign 
town  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
of  your  costume ;  or  to  feel  that  in 
a  theatre  you  are  made  the  centre- 
point  of  attraction  for  the  gaze  of  a 
hundred  opera-glasses.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  assured  that  neither  in 
Copenhagen  nor  Madrid  will  your 
ordinary  dress  attract  unusual  atten- 
tion, and  that  you  may  even  glide 
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through  the  purlieus  of  Constantin- 
ople and  Pera  without  being  openly 
cursed  for  a  Giaour  by  the  foul- 
mouthed  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
Not  that  you  are  mistaken  by  the 
natives  for  one  of  themselves.  Few 
of  the  family  of  famous  John  Bull 
but  carry  about  with  them  the  un- 
mistakable marks  of  their  origin  and 
paternity.  A  certain  bluffness,  gruff- 
ness,  and  self-sufficiency  betray  the 
Englishman  in  every  part  of  the 
globe ;  for  he  does  not  possess  that 
instinctive  aptitude,  and  chameleon 
dexterity,  which  enable  the  Russian 
to  counterfeit  with  ease  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  any  people  among 
whom  he  may  chance  to  sojourn.  But 
the  general  uniformity  of  costume, 
if  it  does  not  disguise  the  stranger, 
at  least  relieves  him  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  impertinent  curiosity,  and 
saves  him  from  the  temptation  of 
making  himself  grossly  ridiculous  by 
assuming  the  dress  of  the  natives. 

For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
a  satisfactory  psychological  reason, 
that  nine  people  out  of  ten  have  a 
secret  hankering  after  strange  dress, 
and  would  almost  sacrifice  their  ears 
for  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  a  garb  widely  different 
from  that  which  they  habitually 
wear.  Hence  no  entertainment  is 
half  so  popular  in  the  higher  circles 
as  a  fancy-ball,  which  allows  full 
scope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  exotic, 
antiquarian,  or  medieval  tastes  of 
every  man — not  to  say  woman ;  for 
the  ladies  (heaven  bless  them  !)  have 
the  keys  of  the  wardrobe  in  their 
own  hands,  and  may  introduce  new 
fashions  at  will,  confident  that  no 
change  of  costume  whatever  can 
mar  their  perfect  beauty.  But  men 
have  not  the  same  great  privilege, 
and  therefore  they  are  infinitely  more 
extravagant  and  grotesque  whenever 
they  can  avail  themselves  of  a  pre- 
text for  entering  into  temporary  mas- 
querade. And,  in  truth,  a  fancy-ball 
is  about  as  queer  a  sight  as  could 
regale  the  eyes  of  a  cynic.  We  won- 
der if  Thomas  Carlyle,  that  intrepid 
denouncer  of  shams,  was  ever  pre- 
sent at  such  an  assembly.  If  not, 
we  would  entreat  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  V3ry  earliest  opportunity 
of  witnessing  that  kind  of  spectacle  ; 
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for  it  would  give  him  more  substan- 
tial food  for  digestion  than  he  has 
browsed  upon  for  many  a  year.  With 
what  hearty  zest  would  our  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,  pitch  into 
the  Un veracities  and  Phantasm  Cap- 
tains who  range  themselves  in  fancy 
quadrilles !  A  pure  Cockney  Fergus 
Maclvor  selects  Queen  Anne  Boleyn 
as  his  partner.  Opposite  them  stands 
a  Cavalier  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  whose  daily  occupation  is  the 
transfer  of  stock,  toying  with  the 
hand  of  the  White  Maid  of  Avenel. 
Saladin  and  a  Nun,  a  Suliote  and  a 
Fishwife,  complete  the  motley  quad- 
rangle. Now  sounds  the  waltz  ;  and 
there  they  go,  in  a  demoniac  whirl, 
which  might  have  turned  the  brain 
even  of  the  eccentric  Callot,  and 
which  would  have  defied  his  pencil  to 
represent.  No  costume,  save  that  of 
our  first  parents,  seems  wanting  to 
the  show.  A  bronzed  Pharaoh  seizes 
upon  Highland  Mary— Marcus  Bru- 
tus, forgetful  of  his  Portia,  lays  vio- 
lent hands  upon  Marie  Antoinette 
—and  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
whose  gyrations  are  distinguished  by 
their  rapid  eccentricity,  is  breathing 
soft  nonsense  into  the  ear  of  yon 
Druidess  with  the  wreath  of  mistle- 
toe. Pluffy  Tom  Waddell,  whose 
rotundity  of  carcass  has  gained  for 
him  the  endearing  sobriquet  of  the 
"  Oyster-barrel,"  believes  that  he  is 
personating  Romeo ;  and,  in  a  flam- 
ing suit  of  carnation  slashed  with 
blue,  rolls  through  the  ball-room  as 
merrily  as  a  porpoise  in  the  tide- way. 
George  M'Whirter,  Writer  to  Her 
Majesty's  Signet,  is  appallingly  fero- 
cious as  Alessandro  Massaroni,  with 
a  devil's  dozen  of  poniards  stuck 
into  his  belt,  and  as  much  parti- 
coloured tape  swathed  around  his 
legs  as  would  girdle  Arthur's  Seat. 
And  lo !  in  all  the  glories  of  wam- 
pum and  mocassin  complete,  with 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  stalks 
Quipps  the  doctor,  no  unapt  repre- 
sentative of  Chingachgook,  the  last 
of  the  Mohicans ! 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  furnish  a  safety-valve  for  the 
escape  of  masquerading  vanity,  we 
applaud  fancy-balls,  and  earnestly 
recommend  their  multiplication.  By 
affording  an  occasional  opportunity 
for  eccentric  display,  they  mate- 
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rially  lessen  the  chances  of  public 
exposure  and  ridicule ;  and  moreover, 
they  greatly  contribute  to  the  custom 
and  profits  of  the  tailor.  It  is  fit 
and  proper  that  certain  saturnalia 
should  be  observed,  in  order  that 
the  more  exuberant  of  our  race 
should  get  rid  of  their  superfluous 
folly — a  maxim  well  understood  and 
practically  carried  out  by  the  Con- 
tinental nations  in  their  celebration 
of  the  annual  carnival.  It  is  im- 
possible to  expect  that  we,  cold- 
blooded and  sanctimonious  North- 
men, should  ever  adopt  the  customs 
of  the  sunny  south,  and  dedicate  one 
real  holiday,  when  all  classes  might 
meet  and  mingle,  to  mirth,  merri- 
ment, fun,  and  harmless  absurdity. 
It  is  not  in  our  nature  to  do  so — the 
climate  forbids  it ;  and  even  were  it 
otherwise,  the  denunciations  from  a 
thousand  pulpits,  louder  than  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  would  re- 
buke us  for  the  act  of  folly.  So  that 
poor  Momus,  in  terror  of  clerical 
revilement,  and  despairing  of  charit- 
able construction,  must  needs  keep 
himself  within  doors,  rarely  ventur- 
ing to  walk  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  unless  disguised  as  a  free- 
mason, or  in  the  garb  of  a  votary  of 
Saint  Crispin. 

Yet  so  marvellous  is  the  appetite 
for  strange  dress,  that  even  men  of 
talents  and  education  cannot  free 
themselves  from  its  thraldom.  Who 
has  forgotten  Goldsmith's  pride  in 
his  peach-coloured  coat — that  gar- 
ment on  which  he  set  greater  store 
than  on  the  possession  of  his  singu- 
larly sweet  and  most  expressive 
genius  1  Radiant  through  the  long 
vision  of  years  shines  the  form  of 
Jamie  Boswell,  advocate,  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Auchinleck,  moving 
through  the  throng  at  the  Stratford 
Shakespeare  jubilee  in  the  guise  of 
a  Corsican  mountaineer,  with  the 
printed  legend  of  "CORSICA  BOS- 
WELL"  pasted  on  his  hat,  lest  haply 
the  spectators  might  ignore  the  im- 
pprtance  of  the  inner  man.  Smile 
we  at  that  ?  If  we  do  so  smile,  let 
us  reserve  a  broad  grin,  worthy  of 
exhibition  through  a  horse-collar,  for 
the  inexpiable  idiocy  of  the  men  who, 
in  our  own  day,  not  only  imitate, 
but  even  transcend  his  example. 
We  have  spoken,  not  in  flattering  or 
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commendatory  terms,  of  kilted  ex- 
hibitions made  by  genuine  descend- 
ants of  the  Gael  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  elsewhere ;  and  we  have 
hinted  that,  when  they  come  down 
from  their  mountains,  our  inheritors 
of  the  fame  of  Ossian — be  they  of 
the  tribe  of  MacShimei,  or  Caberfae, 
or  Chattan,  or  Coila — should  submit 
to  the  bondage  of  broadcloth,  and 
array  their  nether  man  in  trousers. 
That  is  pur  deliberate  opinion ;  but 
we  candidly  admit  that  the  counter- 
argument may  be  maintained  with 
plausibility.  In  favour  of  their  na- 
tive dress  are  title  and  usage ;  and 
their  abandonment  of  it  in  foreign 
parts  is  undoubtedly  in  one  sense  a 
concession.  But  what  think  you  of 
the  Cockney,  or  the  Saxon  who  is 
no  Cockney,  assuming  the  garb  of 
the  Gael  1  That  is  a  question  which 
demands,  if  not  an  immediate  answer, 
at  least  very  deliberate  consideration ; 
for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  spite 
of  the  alleged  depopulation  of  the 
Highlands,  so  pathetically  bewailed 
by  our  excellent  and  esteemed  friend 
Professor  Blackie,  and  other  patriotic 
opposers  of  emigration  and  sheep- 
farming,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  rage  for  tartans  in  Scotland  was 
so  preposterous  as  now.  Clans  pre- 
viously unheard  of;  families  that 
never  showed  even  so  late  as  1715 
or  1745,  lay  claim  to  distinctive  pat- 
terns— claims  which  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  called  on  to  challenge,  see- 
ing that  they  injure  no  one,  and  do 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  manu- 
facturing welfare  of  the  country. 
What  is  it  to  us  if  the  descendant 
of  old  Geordie  Tawse,  once  known 
as  a  thriving  butter  -  merchant  in 
Dundee,  signs  himself  MacTawse  of 
Gilliecallum,  and  when  asked  to  be 
a  steward  at  a  county  ball,  asserts 
his  chieftainship  as  The  MacTawse  1 
Our  interests  are  not  affected,  nor 
our  tranquillity  of  mind  disturbed, 
because  Davie  Mucklewrath,  born  at 
the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  hath  been  pleased 
to  celtify  his  somewhat  rugged  patro- 
nymic, and  to  vapour  in  a  philabeg 
as  M'Lareth.  But  why,  in  the  name 
of  absurdity,  should  Englishmen,  who 
have  as  little  affinity  with  the  Celts 
as  with  the  Sclavonians — who  abo- 
minate haggis,  and  cough  at  the  pun- 
gent usquebagh— deem  it  necessary 


because  they  have  rented  a  Highland 
moor,  to  assume  the  Highland  dress, 
and  expose  their  poor  innocent  limbs 
to  the  asperities  of  the  northern 
blasts?  We  could  understand  and 
might  excuse  that  monstrous  act  of 
folly,  if  the  unhappy  people  who 
practise  it  could  aver  that  it  gave 
them  even  the  slightest  sensation  of 
physical  pleasure.  But  not  one  of 
them  dares  to  make  such  an  aver- 
ment. If  he  did,  no  one  would  be- 
lieve him.  The  knees,  curiously  mot- 
tled, and  knocking  together  with  cold, 
betray  the  awful  discomfort  of  the  in- 
fatuated Cockney ;  whilst  his  hands, 
debarred  from  their  usual  place  of  re- 
fuge, the  breeches  pocket,  keep  fum- 
bling among  the  cairngorms  as  if 
afflicted  by  incipient  palsy.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise?  Look  at  the  real 
Highlander,  and  you  will  see  that 
nature  has  provided  his  limbs  with  a 
thick  felt  of  short  hair,  similar  to  that 
which  adorns  the  extremities  of  a 
bull,  so  that  he  cares  neither  for 
wind,  nor  rain,  nor  sleet,  but  trots 
over  the  muir,  in  glory,  comfort,  and 
in  joy,  towards  the  glen  where  the 
small  still,  undescried  by  the  excise- 
man, lends  fragrance  to  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and  refresh- 
ment to  the  hilarious  mountaineer. 
Whereas  on  the  spindles  of  the 
Saxon,  encased  from  childhood  up- 
wards in  broadcloth  or  kerseymere, 
with  an  inner  coating  of  substan- 
tial flannel  drawers,  there  groweth 
no  hair  at  all,  or  at  best  a  silky 
down,  no  more  suitable  for  protec- 
tion against  an  ordinary  mist  than 
is  the  coat  of  a  Marmoset  monkey  to 
resist  the  deluge  of  a  waterspout. 
The  cuticle  of  the  Gael,  by  expo- 
sure, has  assumed  the  consistency 
of  leather — that  of  the  Saxon,  by 
coddling,  is  reduced  to  the  tenuity 
of  gold-beater's  leaf.  A  kick  from  a 
red-deer  would  hardly  wound  the 
one  —  the  mere  attrition  of  the 
heather  would  make  sanguinary 
scratches  on  the  other.  And  then 
—the  midges ! 

What  motive  is  it,  we  ask  again, 
that  tempts  those  unhappy  people  to 
court  exposure  and  lingering  death  ? 
For  beyond  mere  discomfort,  which 
is  endurable  and  may  pass  away,  is 
the  ghastly  fiend  of  rheumatism,  who 
has  already  run  his  finger  over  their 
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flaccid  sinews,  felt  their  crackling 
joints,  and  poked  at  their  houghs, 
even  as  a  butcher  pokes  the  hind- 
(juarters  of  an  ox  when  he  meditates 
its  conversion  into  beef.  Alas  for 
poor  Neddy  Waverley !  Long  and 
sorely  will  he  rue  the  day  when, 
yielding  to  the  insidious  eloquences 
of  that  Celtic  Stultz,  Shemus  a 
Snachad,  he  consented  to  be  mea- 
sured for  a  full  suit  of  the  M'Tavish 
hunting-tartan,  specially  selected  on 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  sul- 
phurous and  fiery  hues !  Many  a 
time,  in  the  weary  watches  of  the 
night,  when  writhing  in  exceeding 
agony,  each  nerve  being  converted 
info  a  wire  heated  in  the  furnace  of 
Tartarus,  will  he  recall  the  memory 
of  that  hideous  day  when  Ian  Dhu, 
the  forester,  made  him  crawl  for 
many  hours,  in  a  state  of  semi- 
nudity,  up  the  channel  of  an  ice- 
cold  burn  in  quest  of  an  imaginary 
deer !  What  motive,  we  say,  except 
vanity — vanity  of  the  most  paltry 
and  contemptible  kind,  can  lead 
men,  otherwise  rational,  to  endure 
the  shame  of  so  much  exposure,  and 
tortures  of  such  exquisite  refinement? 
But  we  preach  to  the  winds.  We 
have  no  hope  whatever  of  being  able 
to  restrain  the  Saxon  from  this  de- 
plorable folly.  We  shall  see  them 
next  season,  as  we  have  seen  them  a 
thousand  times  in  the  years  that  are 
gone  by,  lounging  at  inn  doors  or 
strutting  through  the  streets  of  In- 
verness in  the  garb  of  chieftains,  to 
the  immense  amusement  of  the  grin- 
ning hostlers  and  the  ill-disguised 
scorn  of  the  keepers,  who  batten  upon 
the  plunder  of  the  Sassenach. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  uni- 
formity of  European  costume,  which 
we  have  already  noted  with  approba- 
tion, there  are  certain  differences  in 
style  peculiar  to  the  several  nations. 
In  Germany,  dress,  apart  from  offi- 
cial costume,  signifies  nothing  more 
than  an  outward  covering  for  the 
body,  constructed  without  any  re- 
gard to  symmetry,  taste,  or  elegance, 
very  rarely,  indeed,  dp  you  meet 
with  a  German,  especially  of  the 
central  and  southern  states,  whose 
clothes  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
put  on  with  a  pitchfork  ;  in  fact,  the 
old  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  a  Ger- 
man pays  no  attention  to  the  orna- 


ment of  his  person,  is  even  vet  appli- 
cable. "  Near  the  frontier,  says  he, 
"  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  in- 
habitants wear  something  resem- 
bling clothes,  but  with  an  air  of  ne- 
glect that  shows  them  altogether 
indifferent  about  the  choice."  It  is 
right,  however,  to  exempt  Berlin 
and  Hamburg  from  this  general  cen- 
sure, for  in  those  cities  you  do  occa- 
sionally meet  with  individuals  who 
have  bestowed  some  attention  upon 
the  texture  and  style  of  their  rai- 
ment, which  is  fashioned  rather  after 
the  British  than  the  French  model. 
It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  in 
all  countries  where  the  military  ser- 
vice is  regarded  as  the  peculiar  and 
appropriate  profession  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  the  aesthetics  of 
dress  receive  very  little  attention. 
Those  who  should  take  the  lead  in 
setting  the  fashion  appear  constant- 
ly in  uniform  ;  and  the  cultivation  of 
ordinary  apparel  being  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  burgher  class,  whose 
taste  is  seldom  refined,  it  follows  as 
a  natural  consequence  that  gross  slo- 
venry  prevails.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Dutch,  a  commercial  and  wealthy 
people,  exhibit  considerable  taste  in 
dress,  being  particular  as  to  fit  and 
quality,  and  never  launching  into  ex- 
travagance. The  Hollander  is  not 
sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated 
in  this  country.  The  absurd  idea 
that  he  wears  an  indefinite  number  of 
breeches,  and  resembles  a  walking  bal- 
loon, still  lingers  among  us  ;  whereas 
Counsellor  Pleydellwas  much  nearer 
the  mark  in  his  statement  to  Julia 
Mannering  :  "  The  Dutch  are  a  much 
more  accomplished  people  in  point  of 
gallantry  than  their  volatile  neigh- 
bours are  willing  to  admit.  I  can 
assure  you,  in  spite  of  your  scorn, 
that  if  you  want  to  see  handsome 
men  you  must  go  to  Holland.  The 
prettiest  fellow  I  ever  saw  was  a 
Dutchman."  Of  the  Swedes  we  shall 
not  speak.  The  Frenchman  dresses 
showily,  but  he  does  not,  to  our 
thinking,  dress  well.  There  is  al- 
ways something  outre  and  extrava- 
gant in  his  appearance,  as  if  the 
tailor  merely  considered  his  cus- 
tomer as  a  pin  or  lay-figure  on  which 
to  display  his  skill  in  the  art  of  fabri- 
cating garments.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Frenchman  dresses 
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rather  for  display  than  comfort.  He 
is  fond  of  innovations,  new  styles  of 
cut,  and  artificial  appliances,  so  that 
with  him  the  fashion  of  his  garments 
is  always  in  a  state  of  change.  It  is 
in  small  things  as  in  great;  the 
French  cannot  abide  either  by  a  coat 
or  a  constitution.  Their  present 
style,  judging  from  the  last  human 
specimens  and  cost'ume  -  pictures 
which  we  have  seen,  may  conscien- 
tiously be  denominated  execrable.  A 
pinched  waist  to  a  man  is  simply  a 
deformity ;  peg-top  trousers  are  a 
distinct  abomination.  We  have  ob- 
served with  considerable  disgust, 
that  this  JYench  fashion  of  peg-tops 
has  been  imported  into  the  British 
Islands,  to  the  great  disfigurement  of 
those  who  have  adopted  it.  The 
gentleman  who  dresses  thus  may 
truly  be  styled  a  fish  out  of  water  ; 
for,  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  his 
figure  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  salmon  attempting  to 
stand  upon  its  tail.  The  truth  is,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
English  are  very  clumsy  imitators, 
and  they  should  never,  on  any  ac- 
count, essay  to  ape  the  French,  who 
have  at  all  events  the  talent  of  car- 
rying out  their  eccentricities  with  a 
jaunty  assurance  and  impudent  bon- 
hommie  which  is  exceedingly  amus- 
ing and  delightful.  Whereas  the  Eng- 
lishman, though  bold  as  a  lion  when 
his  blood  is  up,  is  in  matters  of  social 
intercourse  a  reserved,  diffident,  and 
rather  awkward  being,  painfully  ner- 
vous lest  he  should  be  made  an  object 
of  ridicule,  and  blushing  up  to  the 
very  eyes  if  he  thinks  he  can  detect 
a  titter.  Therefore  he  ought  never, 
though  the  temptation  should  be 
ever  so  strong,  assume  strange  gar- 
ments, which  he  cannot  parade  with 
comfort  to  himself,  from  sheer  lack 
of  the  requisite  audacity. 

And  why  should  the  Englishman 
condescend  to  copy  any  one?  We 
maintain  that  the  present  style  of 
dress,  though  perhaps  capable  of  im- 
provement, a  matter  to  which  we 
shall  presently  allude,  is  both  com- 
fortable and  becoming,  easy  of  wear, 
suitable  to  the  climate,  and,  as  .com- 
pared with  many  other  styles,  both 
elegant  and  refined.  It  must  of 
course  be  understood  that  we  speak 
of  pattern  men,  who  are  emphatically 


gentlemen;  not  of  the  genus  Tit- 
mouse, who  are  numerically  strong, 
and  always  painfully  conspicuous. 
We  shall  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
well-dressed  man.  For  morning  cos- 
tume he  wears  a  riding-coat  or  cut- 
away, broad  in  the  skirt,  and  rather 
loose  in  the  sleeves,  fitting  easily  on 
his  person :  colour,  black.  Waist- 
coat rather  long,  with  folding-back 
collar,  of  a  dark  or  neutral  tint,  but 
not  necessarily  black.  The  colour  of 
this  may  be  varied,  according  to  the 
complexion  of  the  wearer.  Trousers 
in  winter  of  a  dark  or  sombre  mix- 
ture, in  spring  and  summer  of  lighter 
hue  and  texture,  cut,  like*the  coat, 
on  the  principle  of  giving  ease  to  the 

•  limbs,  not  confined  at  the  knee,  and 
fitting  gracefully,  yet  not  too  fully, 
over  the  boot,  which,  as  presently 
constructed  by  the  best  artists,  is 
perhaps  the  perfection  of  pedal  sym- 
metry. A  double  black  tie  in  winter, 
and  a  single  black-and-blue  in  sum- 
mer, are  the  most  recherche  and  be- 
coming wear.  The  linen  quite  plain, 
snow  white,  without  studs,  which  in 
morning  dress  should  be  eschewed 
as  an  especial  and  gross  abomination. 
After  this  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  consideration  of  the  hat.  That 
is  undeniably  a  stumblingblock.  No 
one  stands  up  for  the  modern  hat  as 
becoming  in  shape,  or  convenient  for 
use ;  and  yet,  as  regards  urban  dis- 
play, we  have  not  been  able  to  hit 
upon  any  happier  invention.  In  the 
country  we  acknowledge  the  discom- 
fort of  the  prevalent  castor,  by  adopt- 
ing universally  wide-awakes,  or  caps, 
or  Glengarrys ;  but  we  associate  the 
hat,  as  it  now  exists,  with  refined 
society,  and  never  venture  to  bring 
our  rural  comforts  into  the  precincts 
of  the  towns.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
token  of  the  respect  we  pay  to  custom 
and  opinion  —  that  exchanging  of 

.light  and  comfortable  head-gear  for 
the  stiff  hat,  which  takes  place  in 
every  railway  carriage,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  terminus  ?  We  all 
detest  the  brimmed  flower-pot,  but 
we  cannot  venture  on  a  substitute. 
For  many  a  long  year  we  have  been 
expecting,  but  in  vain,  the  advent  of  a 
Napoleon  to  establish  a  new  dynasty 
of  hats ;  but  no  regenerator  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  few  feeble  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  excite  a 
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revolution  have  been  put  down  with 
a  strong  hand,  mainly,  we  suspect, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that 
powerful  section  of  the  Municipal 
Guard,  the  hatters.  Being  compelled, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  consuetudinal 
felt,  the  man  of  taste  will  instinctive- 
ly select  that  form  which  is  just  per- 
ceptibly conical,  with  a  brim  of  mo- 
derate breadth ;  leaving  broad-brims 
to  Quakers,  and  up-turned  brims  and 
sharp  cones  to  counter-jumpers  who 
do  especially  affect  that  form. 

The  evening  or  full  dress  costume 
admits  of  little  variety  so  long  as  the 
present  form  or  shape  remains  un- 
altered. There  is  a  close  alliance  and 
harmony  between  shape  and  colour, 
which,  if  broken,  or  even  infringed, 
produces  a  disagreeable  effect.  All 
the  attempts  to  introduce  gay  colours 
for  evening  wear  have  failed  and 
been  condemned.  Blue  coats  with 
brass  buttons  are  seen  nowhere  but 
on  the  stage.  Snuffy-browns  and 
purples  are  as  extinct  as  the  Peace 
Society.  Silk  vests  of  Joseph's  pat- 
tgpo.  have  gone  put.  Azure  ties  are 
regarded  as  evident  marks  of  the 
beast.  Fawn-coloured  kerseymeres 
provoke  an  inward  shudder.  Black, 
with  white  waistcoat  and  tie,  is  your 
only  gentlemanlike  wear  ;  and  so  it 
must  continue,  until  some  material 
alteration  is  made  in  the  shape  of 
the  dress.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  we  should  be  gainers  or 
losers  by  attempting  such  an  altera- 
tion ;  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  debate- 
able  question,  allowing  of  cogent 
argument  on  either  side.  Let  us  see 
how  the  matter  stands.  It  is  very 
generally,  if  not  universally  allowed, 
that  the  present  costume  is  too 
sombre  and  funereal.  With  black- 
ness we  naturally  associate  ideas  of 
gravity  and  gloom,  such  as  are  out 
of  place  in  assemblies  where  gaiety 
should  properly  prevail.  So  much  is 
this  felt,  that  a  ball-room  looks  abso- 
lutely cheerless  without  a  sprinkling 
of  military  uniforms  ;  and  even  kilts 
are  welcomed,  on  account  of  the 
warmth  of  the  colour.  But  colour, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  present  style  of  even- 
ing dress.  A  gentleman,  however 
naturally  elegant  or  studiously  grace- 
ful, becomes  a  Guy  if  he  attempts 
to  experiment  with  colour.  Beyond 


black  and  white  he  cannot  get,  with- 
out violating  the  laws  of  harmony. 
The  sole  remedy,  therefore,  if  a 
change  should  be  thought  desirable, 
must  be  found  in  a  departure  from 
the  present  style,  against  which  it 
may  be  fairly  urged  that  the  style 
now  generally  adopted  is  both  con- 
venient and  becoming.  To  a  certain 
extent  that  may  be  admitted.  Since 
the  skirts  of  the  coat  were  widened, 
so  as  to  remove  the  ludicrous  effect 
of  the  now  antiquated  swallow-tail, 
and  since  the  loose  sleeve  came  into 
vogue,  it  is  an  article  of  dress  by  no 
means  ungraceful ;  and,  with  a  very 
little  more  alteration  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
standing  for  a  folded  collar,  it  would 
be  substantially  the  same  with  the 
court  dress-coat,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  gentlemanlike  and  be- 
coming. Add  ruffles,  which,  now 
that  the  sleeve  is  widened,  ought 
decidedly  to  be  worn,  and  you  have 
a  perfect  upper  garment.  But  would 
that  change  of  shape  admit  of  variety 
of  colour  ?  Not,  we  think,  as  regards 
the  coat  itself,  except  that  dark  purple 
might  be  substituted  for  black ;  but 
it  certainly  would  give  scope  for  var- 
iety of  colour  in  the  waistcoat,  which 
then,  following  the  laws  of  symmetry, 
would  be  made  much  longer  than 
now,  and  would  be  more  expansive. 
The  present  form  of  the  waistcoat  is 
especially  bad,  and  the  tailors,  for 
their  own  credit,  should  see  it  alter- 
ed. Its  contracted  dimensions  irre- 
sistibly suggest  the  idea  that  the 
artist  must  have  cribbed  and  cab- 
baged some  portion  of  the  measured 
material.  The  elongation  of  the 
waistcoat,  however,  would  necessi- 
tate another  and  more  important 
change,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  the 
trouser  as  an  article  of  full  evening- 
dress,  and  the  substitution  of  knee- 
breeches  and  silk  stockings.  Trousers 
ought  to  be  reserved  entirely  for 
morning  and  partial  undress  wear. 
They  may  continue  to  be  worn  at  the 
opera  and  dinner-parties,  but  they 
never  should  have  been  tolerated  in 
the  ball-room.  In  fact,  their  recog- 
nition as  an  accredited  portion  of  full 
dress  was  the  greatest  triumph  which 
has  yet  been  achieved  by  democratic 
slovenry.  No  doubt  they  are  con- 
venient for  men  whose  legs  will  not 
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stand  the  test  of  critical  examination; 
but  we  cannot  see  why,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  majority  of  mankind,  who 
are  clean-limbed,  well-calved,  and  de- 
cidedly symmetrical,  should  adopt  a 
habit  not  invented  as  an  ornamental 
improvement,  but  simply  as  a  cover- 
ing for  defect.  Every  one  feels  that 
the  trouser  is  out  of  place  in  a 
ball-room.  So  general  is  that  con- 
viction, that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  even  now  to  revive  the  panta- 
loon, a  garment  which  we  regard 
with  much  more  disfavour  than  the 
trouser.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  additional  pair  of  black  draw- 
ers, in  which  most  men  look  ineffably 
absurd ;  and,  moreover,  after  the  first 
week,  it  bulges  at  the  knee  from  per- 
petual pressure.  The  breeches,  we 
maintain,  should  be  loose  down  to 
the  knee,  below  which  they  are  super- 
seded  by  the  silk  stocking,  terminat- 
'ing  in  the  shoe  and  buckle,  constitut- 
ing altogether  the  most  gentleman- 
like and  perfect  costume  that  ever 
was  invented.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  will  gainsay  us  as  to  that 
— what  then  hinders  its  adoption  1 
Simply  indolence,  which  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taste  is  the  chiefest  bane. 
Men  have  no  objection  to  perform  a 
toilet  before  going  out  to  dinner,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  loth  to  under- 
take a  second  one  between  dinner 
and  a  ball.  That  single  considera- 
tion stands  in  the  way  of  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  evening  costume ;  but 
single  though  it  be,  it  is  one  of  ex- 
ceeding weight,  for  of  all  things  the 
vis  inertice  is  the  most  difficult  to 
overcome. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  foppery,  which  we 
despise,  but  from  a  sincere  wish  that 
the  laws  of  sesthetical  art  should  be 
observed  in  the  minutest  particular. 
Those  of  our  readers— we  hope  they 
are  not  many — who  care  so  little  for 
dress  that  they  would  have  small  ob- 
jection to  exchange  habiliments  with 
any  recently-constructed  scarecrow 
so  as  to  enter  a  ball-room  with  posi- 
tive advantage,  may  sneer  at  our 
observations,  and  impiously  thank 
heaven  that  they  were  never  weak 
enough  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
their  raiment.  We  acquit  them  of 
ever  having  been  vexed  by  any  such 
cogitations ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 


we  would  ask  them  to  consider 
whether  they  would  wish  to  see  their 
wives  and  sweethearts  moving  about 
in  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  kit- 
chen ?  We  apprehend  that  few  of 
them  will  question  the  axiom  that  a 
lady  ought  to  dress  as  a  lady,  and  to 
preserve  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween morning  and  evening  attire. 
Cinderella  is  a  case  in  point.  And  if 
so,  ought  not  a  gentleman  to  dress  as 
a  gentleman ;  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
adopt  the  style  which  is  best  suited 
to  that  character?  Earnest  and 
large-hearted  men  will,  of  course,  tell 
us  that  true  gentleness  may  exist  in 
combination  with  the  smock-frock 
and  hob-nailed  shoes,  and  we  are 
entirely  of  the  same  opinion.  Only, 
if  but  for  the  sake  of  the  floors,  we 
do  not  covet,  in  the  saloon,  the  com- 
pany of  individuals  in  hob-nails, 
whatever  may  be  their  intrinsic 
worth.  "Mean  silk  knee- breeched 
Unveracity !  Gross  plush  Flunkey- 
ism,  discernible  now,  but  straight  to 
dip  to  deepest  chaos,  where  tatters 
are — 0  ye  gods!"  huskily  remarks 
a  philosopher  of  these  latter-days, 
adding  thereunto  some  quasi-satirical 
remarks  from  three  unsavoury  com- 
mentators, Messrs  Teufelsdrockh, 
Sauerteig,  and  Smelfungus.  But,  0 
Philosopher,  say  we,  hath  it  escaped 
your  enlightened  ken  that  all  societies, 
knots,  coteries,  circles,  or  whatever 
else  they  may  be  styled,  are  of  an 
exclusive  character1?  If  you  doubt 
that,  step  any  evening  when  you  have 
leisure  into  a  sporting-ken,  where  the 
lads  of  the  fancy  are  assembled,  and 
before  you  have  uttered  six  oracular 
sentences,  we  predict  for  you  the 
accident  of  a  couple  of  black  eyes, 
with  instantaneous  ejectment  from 
the  premises.  Exclusiveness  per- 
vades all  classes.  If  a  gentleman  in 
disguise  goes  to  a  servants'  ball, 
most  righteously  is  he  hustled  and 
insulted.  He  deserves  such  treat- 
ment, because  he  has  no  business 
there  ;  and  the  ardour  of  resentment, 
even  though  manifested  in  the  most 
demonstrative  form,  is  perfectly  legi- 
timate, and  even  worthy  of  approba- 
tion. 

We  affect  luxury  in  all  things — in 
our  dwellings,  our  furniture,  our 
equipages,  our  meats,  our  drinks — 
and  such  indulgence,  on  the  part  of 
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those  who  can  afford  it,  is  truly  the 
greatest  boon  and  encouragement 
that  can  be  given  to  industry.  It  is 
the  luxury  of  the  rich  that  main- 
tains millions  of  the  working  classes 
in  comfort — a  consideration  which 
the  Radical  would  do  well  to  ponder 
before  he  indulges  in  wholesale  de- 
nunciations of  wealth  and  its  posses- 
sors. Preachers,  also,  of  the  new 
philanthropic  school,  should  bear  this 
in  mind  whenever  they  feel  an  in- 
ward call  to  hold  forth  upon  the 
parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives.  Do 
they  never  reflect  upon  the  fearful 
amount  of  pauperism,  wretchedness, 
and  crime  which  would  be  the  imme- 
diate and  inevitable  consequence  of 
any  large  and  general  curtailment  of 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  rich  ? 
Suppose  that,  by  some  singular  com- 
bination, the  wealthier  classes  should 
unanimously  adopt  the  resolution  of 
abstaining  for  three  years — ay,  for 
one  year,  or  even  less — from  the  pur- 
chase of  anything  beyond  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life — suppose  they 
should  determine  to  buy  no  new  fur- 
nishings, ornaments,  utensils,  books, 
pictures,  clothes,  but  to  remain 
satisfied  with  their  present  stock, 
which  in  most  families  would 
be  sufficient  to  last  for  a  very,  con- 
siderable period  of  time  —  suppose 
they  should  reduce  their  establish- 
ment by  dismissing  half  their  ser- 
vants, by  renouncing  the  use  of  car- 
riages, and  by  exercising  no  hospi- 
tality— what  would  be  the  result? 
Universal  ruin  to  tradesmen,  stpp- 
pagej  of  manufactures,  starvation 
among  the  operatives,  and  not  im- 
probably a  revolution.  Pious  old 
women  turn  up  their  rheumed  eyes 
in  horror  at  the  very  mention  of  the 
word  luxury,  and  groan  grievously  if 
they  hear  that  you  have  ordered  new 
furniture  for  your  drawing-room. 
With  spectacles  on  nose  they  survey 
the  existing  movables,  which  they 
declare  to  be  as  perfect  as  any  pro- 
fessing Christian  should  have,  and 
perhaps  savouring  even  now  too 
much  of  vanity.  They  shriek  at  the 
announcement  of  the  estimated  cost, 
and  implore  you,  for  the  sake  of  your 
wellbeing  hereafter,  not  to  throw 
away  so  much  money  on  gewgaws, 
but  to  give  it  to  the  poor.  Eespect 
them  for  their  good  intention  and 


charitable  thoughts ;  for,  though 
their  views  may  be  extremely  nar- 
row, they  are  in  all  probability  much 
more  single-hearted,  certainly  more 
self-denying,  than  you.  In  their  own 
sphere  they  do  incalculable  good, 
which  you  also  would  do  well  to 
imitate,  by  visiting  the  indigent  and 
sick,  carrying  consolation  to  death- 
beds which  otherwise  would  be  deso- 
late, feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  reclaiming  the  outcast;  and 
for  these  most  blessed  deeds  they 
will  receive  an  eternal  reward.  But 
remember  that  it  is  a  better  thing 
to  prevent  people  from  falling  into 
pauperism,  than  to  maintain  them  by 
eleemosynary  means  after  they  have 
so  fallen.  What  is  the  cry  that  we 
invariably  hear  from  the  operatives 
in  times  of  distress  1  It  is  not,  "  Give 
us  alms ! " — thank  God,  the  spirit  of 
the  Briton  has  not  sunk  so  low.  It 
is,  "  Give  us  work ! "  and  that  work 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  of  us  to 
give  to  the  utmost  of  our  means  and 
capacity.  Certainly  we  do  not  decry 
thrift  or  undervalue  economy.  We 
know  full  well  that  extravagance, 
which  is  expenditure  beyond  means, 
is  not  only  suicidal,  but  grievously 
detrimental  to  others ;  and  we  coun- 
sel no  man  to  spend  more  than  he 
can  easily  afford.  But  if  he  has 
money,  either  through  succession  or 
as  the  result  of  his  own  exertions, 
it  is  his  duty  to  expend  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  his  income  in 
giving  employment  to  those  who  live 
by  industry  alone;  which  is,  after 
all,  the  best  and  most  kindly  way  of 
extending  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. It  is  better  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  working  man  than  to 
preach  to  him  sedition.  Satan  has 
many  disguises.  Sometimes  he  as- 
sumes the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  and, 
being  the  father  of  lies,  amazes  us 
with  his  prolific  progeny,  as  impudent 
and  filthy  as  their  sire.  Sometimes 
he  mounts  the  pulpit  in  the  guise  of  a 
Communist  parson  ;  but  in  that  holy 
place  he  is  rebuked.  The  eloquence, 
borrowed  from  Belial,  forsakes  him 
— he  is  powerless  for  conviction  ;  he 
persuades  not — he  merely  blethers. 
To  denounce  wealth  is  a  manifest 
absurdity — nay,  a  frightful  sin.  De- 
nounce by  all  means  its  misappli- 
cation. Denounce  gambling,  sexual 
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profligacy,  even  antique  tastes  which 
confer  no  benefit  on  the  living  pro- 
ducer, and  all  good  and  true  men 
who  love  their  country  will  signify 
their  approval ;  but  do  not  denounce 
that  mode  of  expenditure  which  gives 
weekly  wages  to  the  workmen  in 
every  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture, 
who  are  the  sinews  of  the  common- 
wealth. Most  fortunate  it  is  for  the 
nation  at  large  that  we  have  so  many 
wealthy  men  among  us — that  luxury 
has  so  many  demands  to  make.  By 
it  libraries  are  established,  and  pub- 
lishers and  authors  maintained.  By 
it  architects,  gardeners,  and  capability 
men  flourish.  It  has  reared  among 
us  a  national  school  of  painting  and 
sculpture  which  bids  fair  to  rival 
those  of  Italy  and  Greece.  It  has 
made  the  homes,  even  of  our  simple 
citizens,  more  truly  comfortable  and 
far  more  salubrious  than  the  palaces 
of  Continental  nobles.  It  is  unceas- 
ing in  its  demands,  and  it  pays  for 
them  with  princely  prodigality.  And 
so  far  from  being  exclusive,  it  passes 
from  class  to  class ;  the  first  outpour- 
ings being  conveyed  downwards  in 
reticular  channels,  like  a  well-regu- 
lated system  of  irrigation,  giving  life 
to  the  whole  community. 

Sordidness  and  squalor,  when  self- 
inflicted,  excite  our  abhorrence  and 
disgust.  The  millionaire  dwelling  in 
a  den  bare  of  furniture,  feeding  upon 
the  sparest  diet,  waited  on  by  a  half- 
starved  slattern,  and  grudging  the 
outlay  of  a  groat,  is  to  us  the  most 
revolting  spectacle  in  the  universe. 
The  spendthrift,  who  has  brought 
himself  to  beggary,  really  deserves 
our  j)ity,  and  .will  receive  it,  provided 
that  in  the  course  of  his  extravagance 
he  has  merely  ruined  himself.  He 
may  indeed  have  thrown  away  his 
wealth,  but  it  has  been  gathered  up 
and  used  by  others.  The  miser  does 
not  ask  for  pity,  but  he  receives  un- 
mitigated contempt.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  happy  medium,  well  under- 
stood, between  the  black  broth  of 
Lycurgus  and  the  inordinate  ban- 
quets of  Lucullus,  between  the  sor- 
didness  of  Trapbois  and  the  sensual- 
ity of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon ;  and 
that  medium  we  advocate  and  de- 
fend. More  especially  in  the  article 
of  dress  we  hold  it  indispensable  that 
the  gentleman  should  exhibit  the 


[March, 

outward  sign  of  that  gentleness  which 
is  his  boast.  No  better  advice  can 
be  given  than  that  of  .Polonius  to  his 
son  Laertes : 

"  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;    rich,  not 

gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man." 

And  here  we  think  it  proper  to 
mark  with  reprobation  the  practice 
of  some  modern  portrait  -  painters, 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  produce 
effects  by  a  happy  combination  of 
colours,  too  often  sacrifice  propriety, 
and  grossly  travesty  their  sitters. 
Thus  pictures  of  noblemen  in  the 
garb  of  bargees  or  watermen  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  our  art  ex- 
hibitions, a  perversion  of  taste  which 
strikes  us  as  alike  degrading  and  ab- 
surd. Would  Vandyke,  Velasquez, 
or  Titian  have  treated  their  subjects 
so,  depicting  the  nobles  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, Spain,  and  Italy,  as  fisher- 
men, muleteers,  or  banditti?  Are 
not  old  family-portraits  valued  by 
their  possessors  principally  because 
they  represent  remote  ancestors  in 
the  costume  which  they  wore  .when 
alive,  thus  giving  visible  proof  of 
their  position  in  society,  and  recall- 
ing at  once  the  memory  of  the  age 
to  which  they  historically  belong. 
Who  would  wish  to  see  Kaleigh  re- 
presented as  a  clown,  or  Bacon  as  a 
horse-jockey  ?  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  some  of  our  fashionable  artists 
are  doing  for  their  sitters,  who  must 
expect,  if  their  portraits  should  be- 
come ancestral,  to  be  judged  of  ac- 
cording to  their  appearance.  Let  us 
have  no  more  of  such  pitiable  folly. 
If  it  be  the  opinion  of  our  best  artists 
that  the  form  and  colours  of  our 
modern  dress  are  unsuited  for  repre- 
sentation, that  is  unquestionably  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  a 
change  of  costume,  but  it  is  no  apo- 
logy for  their  heinous  breaches  of 
propriety  in  degrading  and  disguis- 
ing their  customers. 

Finally  and  to  conclude ;  let  us  ex- 
hort all  slovens  to  gird  up  their  loins 
and  repair  forthwith  to  their  respec- 
tive tailors,  who  will  welcome  them 
with  smiles,  much  waving  of  the  elk 
wand,  and  a  joyful  snipping  of  the 
shears.  Measure  for  Measure.  They 
will  henceforth  walk  the  streets  or 
glide  into  the  saloon,  with  the  happy 
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consciousness  that  they  are  becoming- 
ly attired,  and  may  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  beauty  ;  while  their  hearts 
may  glow  within  them  with  conscious 
rectitude,  because,  besides  securing 
these  inestimable  advantages  for 
themselves,  they  are  doing  good  to 
Spitalfields,  promoting  the  manufac- 
ture of  broad-cloth,  and  giving  bread 
to  the  honest  sartorial  occupants  of 
the  attic,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  cucumbers  are  wholly  unat- 
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tainable.  As  for  their  old  wardrobe, 
let  them  dispose  of  it  liberally  ac- 
cording to  its  merits. .  Many  a  poor 
soul,  shivering  in  the  cold  winds  of 
March,  will  be  thankful  even  for  the 
worst ;  and  with  grateful  heart  and 
moistened  eye  will  put  on  the  gar- 
ment which  it  were  disgraceful  for 
you  to  wear  longer,  and  yield  his  own 
miserable  rags  to  perform  their  last 
office,  and  dangle  in  the  breeze  as  a 
scarecrow. 


THE  TUKKS  IN  EAJLAFAT,  1854.— PART   I. 


ON  the  4th  December  1853 1  took  my 
first  look  at  the  Black  Sea  from  the 
deck  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer 
"  Bosforo."  Black  enough  it  looked. 
The  sky  was  overcast ;  one  bright 
gleam  still  shone  over  the  quarter 
we  were  leaving,  but  all  ahead  was 
black  as  thunder.  For  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  still  in  smooth  water, 
hemmed  in  by  the  channel  of  the 
Bosphorus  ;  then  suddenly  the  coasts 
swept  off  to  the  right  and  left  and 
fell  rapidly  behind  us,  black  and  deso- 
late, with  great  gushes  of  white 
foam  springing  up  against  them,  and 
we  found  ourselves  pitching  and 
plunging  violently  on  heavy  green 
rolling  swells  that  caught  a  dingy 
tinge  from  the  black  sky  overhead. 
An  English  war-steamer  dashed  by 
us  at  speed,  setting  her  head  straight 
for  the  black  thundery  sea  in  front, 
rolling  on  the  great  swells  and  cleav- 
ing her  way  straight  on  into  the  storm 
like  a  sea-bird.  As  for  us,  we  thought 
better  of  it.  All  at  once  we  found 
the  bows  of  the  ship  wheeling  round, 
and  pointing  straight  for  Constantin- 
ople. "Nous  retournons"  said  the 
captain. 

The  captain  was  an  Austrian — i.e., 
an  Italian  from  one  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Austria ;  so  was  the 
piloto,  and  the  crew  likewise.  They 
settled  amongst  them  that  it  was  a 
tempo  cattivo,  so  they  ran  straight 
into  the  Bosphorus  and  anchored. 

The  Turks  are  wonderful  hands  at 
aping  the  Continental  states  in  every 
restriction  that  can  hinder  an  honest 
man,  and  in  taking  every  precaution 
that  can  impede  those  who  have  no 


evil  designs.      Douanes,    passports, 
guard-ships;  in  all  these  they  are 
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perfect ;  and,  as  I 


suspect,  indemnify 
pains  they  take  in 


themselves  for  the  pains  they 
supporting  these  institutions  by  per- 
fect negligence  as  regards  all  that 
could  possibly  prove  useful.  So  on 
this  occasion  they  had  a  guard-ship 
lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus, 
which,  reasonably  suspecting  that  we 
had  picked  up  traitorous  designs  or 
intelligence  in  our  five  minutes' 
tpssing  on  the  waves,  and  meant  to 
incendiarise  Constantinople  with  the 
same,  refused  to  let  us  pass  her  into 
the  calm  water ;  so  we  anchored  just 
outside  her,  and  spent  the  night 
catching  the  swell  of  the  Black  Sea 
agreeably. 

If  the  steamer  "  Bosforo  "  still  ex- 
ists, and  is  like  what  she  then  was,  I 
cannot  recommend  her.  The  voyage 
(from  Constantinople  to  Varna)  was 
avowedly  one  of  only  eighteen  hours  ; 
but  the  crew  had  wondrous  sharp 
eyes  for  a  tempo  cattivo  either  present 
or  probable,  and  by  dint  of  remark- 
able caution  and  three  anchorings  on 
the  way,  spun  the  time  into  nearly 
three  days  and  nights.  This  extreme 
prudence  had  at  all  events  the  merit 
of  showing  us  passengers  (of  whom 
there  were  only  two)  more  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  dreary  Turkish 
coast  than  we  could  reasonably  have 
expected  for  the  money ;  and  perhaps 
was  not  misplaced  in  other  respects, 
for  I  recollect  that  one  blowing  rough 
night,  when  I  was  lying  cold  and 
sea-sick  in  my  nasty  little  berth,  my 
companion,  who  had  wandered  for- 
wards on  deck,  came  back  to  me  with 
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the  report  that  the  engine  was 
broken,  and  mended  with  cordage. 
The  interior  arrangements  of  the 
ship  were  on  a  par  with  her  sea- 
going qualifications.  The  dinners,  in 
point  of  grease  and  filth,  were  perfect 
of  their  kind ;  the  wine  to  match ; 
the  ship's  officers,  who  dined  with 
us,  specimens  of  dirt  which  we 
thought  unrivalled  till  we  saw  the 
steward,  who  in  his  turn  faded  be- 
fore the  steward's  boy  ;  and  to  crown 
all,  a  bill  of  fare  was  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous position,  detailing  all  sorts 
of  fabulous  delicacies,  and  conclud- 
ing with  an  appeal  to  all  who  laid 
claim  to  civilisation  to  exhibit  pro- 
per deference  to  their  fellow-passen- 
gers of  the  fair  sex. 

Varna  must  be  relapsing  so  fast 
into  its  original  obscurity,  that  if  I 
waited  a  few  years  longer  it  is  pos- 
sible that  any  remarks  I  might  have 
to  make  upon  it  might  possess  all  the 
charm  of  novelty.  As,  however,  I 
can  scarcely  natter  myself  that  this 
is  yet  the  case,  I  shall  not  expatiate 
upon  the  subject.  Neither  shall  I 
hold  forth  upon  those  two  inevitable 
travellers  muffled  up  in  sheepskins 
and  attended  by  cavass  and  surudji, 
who  form  the  invariable  introduction 
to  every  record  of  Turkish  travel,  and 
at  whose  reappearance  the  stout- 
est reader  might  feel  faint-hearted, 
but  shall  merely  state  that  on  the  9th 
December  1853,  myself  and  one  other 
Englishman  left  Varna  en  route  for 
Schoumla;  the  whole  party,  attend- 
ants and  baggage  included,  mounted 
on  the  tough  little  ponies  which  in 
Turkey  do  duty  as  post-horses. 

The  day  was  cold;  mists  were 
hanging  on  the  distant  hill-tops,  and 
small  misty  flakes  of  snow  began  to 
fall  as  we  rode  out  of  Varna.  As 
long  as  our  road  held  to  the  bank  of 
the  celebrated  fresh- water  lake  which, 
abutting  on  the  sea  close  to  Varna, 
winds  away  far  inland  between  two 
ranges  of  hill,  so  long  the  scene,  al- 
though wild  and  wintry,  was  not  with- 
out beauty.  The  neighbouring  hills, 
covered  with  a  tall  and  dense  growth 
of  brown  and  leafless  brushwood, 
mingled  with  trees  with  the  dead 
leaves  still  hanging,  stood  forward 
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in  bold  and  picturesque  headlands 
crowned  with  rugged  grey  crags,  the 
lake,  narrowed  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  small  river,  winding  its  way  be- 
tween. But  by-and-by  the  country 
changed  in  character.  Level  plains, 
intersected  by  a  few  small  water- 
courses, and  bounded  by  belts  of  low 
rocky  hill;  thin  thorny  brushwood 
or  stubbly  withered  grass  peeping  up 
above  the  sheet  of  snow,  which  grew 
deeper  as  we  advanced ; — these,  ani- 
mated occasionally  by  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges trotting  along  in  the  snow 
with  their  feathers  huddled  up,  a 
herd  of  ponies,  or  a  portly  Turk 
swelled  put  with  furred  garments  and 
pistols,  jogging  along  on  a  little  pony, 
formed  the  view  which,  with  little 
variation,  lasted  as  far  as  Schoumla. 
The  procrastination  inherent  in 
everything  Turkish  expanded  what 
ought  to  have  been  a  two  into  a 
three  days'  journey.  The  intermedi- 
ate nights  were  spent  in  Bulgarian  vil- 
lages, one  of  the  best  of  which  it  may 
be  well  to  describe.  It  consisted  of 
small  roughly-built  stone  houses  with 
great  projecting  brown  thatches,  each 
one,  together  with  its  outbuildings, 
surrounded  by  a  dry  thorn -fence. 
As  we  rode  into  it,  the  last  faint 
light  of  a  winter  evening  just  served 
to  show  the  snow  lying  under  foot 
or  gleaming  on  the  ridges  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  to  afford  us  a 
most  unpromising  prospect.  No  one 
was  abroad ;  no  door  opened ;  no 
light  gleamed ;  a  huge  pack  of  curs 
assailed  us  with  loud  barkings,  but 
their  clamour  extracted  no  response 
from  any  human  voice;  and  as  we 
sat  on  our  horses,  cold,  impatient, 
and  disconsolate,  anxiously  watching 
our  cavass,*  who  was  rummaging  and 
hunting  amongst  the  dusky  inhospit- 
able enclosures,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  population  was  shamming 
dead,  and  we  felt  that  we  might  sit 
out  in  the  snow  all  night  with  the 
gratified  consent  of  everybody.  At 
length  a  functionary,  whose  various 
duties  comprise  that  of  quartering 
travellers  upon  the  often  unwilling 
inhabitants,  was  routed  out,  and  -by 
him  we  were  introduced  to  the  in- 
terior of  a  Bulgarian  farm. 


*  Something  between  an  armed  guard  and  the  "  courier  "  of  civilised  Europe. 
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We  had  fallen  on  a  favourable  spe- 
cimen, exhibiting  a  degree  of  com- 
fort which  we  did  not  find  as  we 
penetrated  more  deeply  inland.  The 
room  into  which  we  were  admitted, 
probably  the  best  in  the  house,  was 
low  and  white-washed,  with  a  few 
rude  shelves,  a  mud  floor,  and  rough 
ceiling,  which  barely  gave  room  to 
stand  upright  between  its  supporting 
beams.  At  one  end  was  a  large  fire- 
place with  a  great  projecting  chim- 
ney. The  whole  seemed  clean ;  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  establishment  (or 
more  likely  to  the  credit  of  the  cold 
weather),  I  must  state  that  I  only 
found  one  flea  all  night;  a  perfect 
phenomenon  of  cleanliness  for  Tur- 
key. The  owners  of  the  house  were 
an  old  "Boolghar"  or  Bulgarian, 
his  wife,  and  some  grown  sons ;  the 
woman  tolerably  clean  in  appearance, 
but  the  men  foul  enough  to  look  at 
in  their  sheepskin  caps  and  dingy 
garments,  and,  like  all  Bulgarians, 
suggesting  strongly  the  idea  that  they 
swathed  themselves  in  their  clothes  as 
you  might  wrap  a  mummy  in  its  cere- 
ments, and  kept  them  on  till  they 
dropped  off  with  time.  They  were  all 
civil  and  willing  enough;  spread  mats 
and  rugs  for  us  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  piled  up  the  saddles  and 
baggage  in  another;  prepared  a 
dinner,  of  which  the  only  intolerable 
part  was  the  wine  (which  much  re- 
sembled a  mixture  of  bad  wine  and 
sour  beer) ;  and  supplied  us  with 
some  valuable  information  on  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  which  in  due  course  of  time 
was  communicated  to  the  British 
public  as  follows. 

My  companion  was  "  Own  Corre- 
spondent" to let  me  throw  the  veil 

of  mystery  over  the  valuable  organ 
of  public  opinion  which  he  represent- 
ed, by  calling  it  the  Morning  Twaddle. 
Like  myself,  he  had  been  only  a  few 
days  in  the  country,  and  knew  about 
as  many  words  of  the  language  as  he 
had  been  days  in  the  land.  Zealous, 
however,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  he  established  himself  on  a  bit 
of  carpet  in  the  chimney-corner,  and 
there  squatting  after  the  manner  of 
the  country,  proceeded  to  distract  the 
old  woman  of  the  house,  who  was 
cooking  our  dinner,'  with  questions 
on  polity  of  state  somewhat  in  this 


fashion  :— "  I  say,  old  lady !  do  the 
Turks — Osmanli,  you  know — do  they 
bully  you  much  ?  Chok  Kamchoufc 
—plenty  of  whip  1  This  sort  of  thing 
— ch — k,  ch — k,  swish,  swish — "  imi- 
tating with  voice  and  gesture  the 
process  of  what  Carlyle  calls  "  shame- 
fully fustigating."  Old  lady,  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  his  meaning, 
waggles  her  head  with  a  soothing 
and  pacifying  air,  acquiescent  in  any- 
thing he  may  please  to  remark ;  and 
in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  may 
serve  to  carry  a  letter  from  Bulgaria 
to  the  Strand,  the  readers  of  the 
Morning  Twaddle  are  told  that  "  the 
instances  of  oppression  which  have 
been  related  to  me  by  females  of  re- 
spectability, as  endured  at  the  hands 
of  their  brutal  masters  the  Turks, 
are  almost  beyond  credence." 

I  give  this  passage,  strong  in  the 
faith  that  my  respected  companion 
of  that  night  is  now  in  California, 
and  can't  haul  me  over  the  coals  for 
the  trifling  inaccuracy  of  a  word  or 
two. 


On  the  third  day  of  our  journey, 
looking  across  a  snow-covered  sweep 
of  plain,  we  perceived  a  checkered 
mass  of  white  and  brown  patches 
nestling  into  a  horse-shoe  recess 
which  shelved  urj  into  an  abrupt 
hill-range  rising  directly  in  front  of 
us.  These  were  the  snow-covered 
roofs  and  the  brown  walls  of  the 
town  of  Schoumla. 

Passing  by  a  loopholed  gate  through 
the  irregularly-traced  and  weak  in- 
trenchments,  we  found  ourselves 
amongst  wretched  little  "  wattle-and- 
dab  "  houses,  interspersed  with  gigan- 
tic dung-heaps  tenanted  by  troops 
of  snarling  dogs.  These  were  the 
suburbs.  The  central  portions  of  the 
town,  as  we  penetrated  into  them, 
were  not  much  more  cheerful.  Small 
shabby  houses  of  wattle-and-dab  or 
mud-cemented  stone,  with  dilapid- 
ated tiled  roofs  projecting  in  great 
eaves,  turned  their  backs  upon  us 
(for  Mussulman  jealousy  forbids  their 
showing  a  front  to  the  public  gaze) 
from  each  side  of  the  street,  in  rows 
sometimes  continuous  and  sometimes 
broken  by  the  intervention  of  court- 
yards and  enclosures.  In  the  com- 
mercial streets  a  roughly-built  veran- 
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dah  or  rude  colonnade  covered  the 
footway ;  beneath  this  appeared  little 
box-like  shops,  open  to  the  raw  win- 
try day  without  intervention  of  door 
or  window.  Carts  drawn  by  oxen  or 
big  lumbering  buffaloes,  and  driven 
by  Bulgarian  peasants,  were  crush- 
ing the  snow  in  the  roadway ;  while 
Turkish  soldiers  in  their  long  coats 
of  white  sackcloth,  dark  Egyptian 
auxiliaries  looking  desperately  cold, 
and  miscellaneous  civilians  in  the  old 
Turkish  dress,  crowded  round  the 
shops  bargaining  for  dried  fish  and 
groceries,  or  trampled  the  footway  in 
front  into  a  slush  of  snow  and  filth. 
Occasionally,  from  the  higher  streets 
that  wind  up  the  steep  slope  on 
which  the  town  stands,  a  bird's-eye 
view  was  gained  of  an  expanse  of 
flat  roofs  loaded  with  snow,  above 
which  rose  small  white  minarets  sur- 
mounted each  one  by  what  looked 
like  an  extinguisher  plated  with 
white  metal.  All  was  dreary  and 
disconsolate,  and  promising  little  of 
rest,  warmth,  or  comfort. 

It  could  not  promise  much  less 
than  it  performed.  From  a  small 
marketplace,  crowded  with  bullock- 
carts,  soldiers,  cavasses  with  long 
pistols  at  their  belts,  and  jackasses 
bearing  huge  loads  of  firewood,  we 
turned  off  through  a  small  porte- 
cochere  into  a  passage  leading  steep- 
ly down-hill  into  some  lower  region. 
Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  this,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  small  court- 
yard, surrounded  by  stabling,  with, 
on  one  side,  a  small  shabby  coffee- 
house full  of  soldiers,  and  on  the 
other,  just  over  the  porte-cochere  by 
which  we  had  entered,  a  most  re- 
markable cock-loft,  with  a  shaky 
balcony  in  front,  and  a  very  cranky 
wooden  staircase  leading  to  it.  Some 
soldiers  in  the  yard  were  in  the  act 
of  loading  baggage-horses  with  bags 
of  silver,  and  the  charger  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  escort — a 
rough  pony  with  a  big  schabraque 
and  an  old  baggy  cotton  umbrella 
hung  .to  the  saddle-bow  —  stood 
waiting  for  his  rider.  The  cock-loft 
above  mentioned  was  to  be  our 
abode  :  in  compliance  with  a  request 
for  lodgings  which  we  had  sent  in 
advance  by  our  cavass,  it  had  been 
told  off  to  our  service  by  the  civil 
governor  of  the  place  j  and  as  it  will 
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give  an  idea  of  the  accommodation 
to  be  expected  at  Turkish  inns,  I 
will  describe  it  more  particularly. 

It  was  the  smallest  den  that  two 
men  could  well  be  packed  into.  On 
one  side  was  a  broken  window, 
boarded  up  •  on  the  other,  two  little 
windows,  still  possessed  of  panes  of 
glass,  but  in  such  a  rattle-trap  state 
that  we  did  not  dare  to  open  them 
for  fear  of  their  dropping  to  pieces. 
The  floor,  composed  of  small  sticks, 
was  full  of  holes,  and  gave  to  the 
tread  so  alarmingly  that  we  did  not 
feel  at  all  sure  that  an  incautious 
step  might  not  send  us  clean  through 
it,  and  land  us,  with  all  our  trunks 
and  baggage,  on  the  heads  of  the 
Faithful  loitering  in  the  gateway 
beneath.  A  raised  place  like  a 
counter  crossed  one  end  of  the  room. 
This,  according  to  Turkish  ideas, 
was  the  bed,  and  constituted  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  sleeping  ac- 
commodation, but  the  whole  of  the 
furniture  of  any  kind  whatever.  No 
fireplace  existed.  For  a  time  we 
kept  up  a  miserable  warmth  by 
means  of  a  mangal  or  charcoal 
brazier,  which  gave  us  the  head- 
ache; and  then  as  night  came  on 
and  the  charcoal  went  out,  we  wrap- 
ped ourselves  in  our  coats  and  cloaks, 
and,  taking  possession  of  the  counter, 
gave  ourselves  up  to  be  frozen  by 
the  cold  wind  that  came  in  at  every 
chink.  A  Turk  could  have  endured 
such  an  abode.  Wrapped  in  a  mass 
of  lousy  furs,  and  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  he  would  have  squatted  him- 
self cross-legged  in  the  least  windy 
corner,  and  being  gifted  by  nature 
with  a  perfect  indifference  to  vermiu, 
a  strong  disinclination  to  move  when 
he  can  by  any  possibility  sit  still, 
and  a  head  that  defies  the  fumes  of 
charcoal,  he  would  have  lived  in 
patience,  if  not  in  content.  But  to 
us  less  highly-gifted  beings  this  was 
impossible  ;  and  somewhere  about 
the  expiration  of  four-and-twenty 
hours,  having  failed  in  all  our 
efforts  to  find  another  lodging,  we 
became  disconsolate  indeed.  It  ap- 
peared—or, at  all  events,  the  civil 
governor  chose  to  give  out  so— that 
no  lodgings  could  be  assigned  with- 
out the  express  order  of  Omar  Pasha, 
then-  holding  his  headquarters  in 
the  town.  How  to  get  this  order 
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was  the  difficulty.  My  companion, 
with  his  hair  dishevelled  and  a  de- 
spairing look,  sat  on  a  trunk  in  a 
corner,  as  though  life's  battle  and 
all  its  correspondence  were  over, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  die 
patiently.  But  I  will  not  describe 
the  "  grande  et  de'termine'e  resolu- 
tion" by  which  I  pulled  out  my 
uniform,  and  went  off  to  the  Pasha 
in  it,  further  than  to  state,  that  un- 
packing and  getting  into  a  bran- 
new,  never-before-worn  uniform,  in 
that  nasty,  dusty,  fusty,  buggy  old 
cock-loft,  with  the  wintry  wind 
blowing  my  shirt-tails  to  the  four 
quarters  of  heaven,  was  the  nastiest 
thing  in  the  way  of  toilette  I  ever 
performed. 


We  stayed  in  Schoumla  but  a  few 
days.  His  Highness  Omar  Pasha 
wanted,  I  suspect,  to  get  rid  of  us, 
and  slightly  humbugged  us  :  how- 
ever this  may  be,  he  told  us  that  an 
attack  was  daily  expected  on  Kala- 
fat, a  village  lying  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to 
Widdin,  and  which  the  Turks  were 
then  holding  against  a  blockading 
force  of  Russians.  Upon  which  we, 
anxious  to  "  trail  a  pike "  in  the 
great  fight,  hired  post-horses,  strap- 
ped a  minute  portion  of  baggage  on 
to  their  cruppers,  and  in  company 
with  two  new  friends  whom  we  had 
met  at  Schoumla,  hustled  off  into 
the  wilds  of  Bulgaria,  with  an  insane 
idea  that  we  were  going  to  gallop 
straight  up  to  Widdin  in  a  flash 
of  fire.  Insane  I  call  it,  for  no  weaker 
term  can  be  assigned  to  a  delusion 
favouring  the  belief  that  love  or 
money  will  hasten  men  or  matters  in 
Turkey. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  journey.  We 
pushed  straight  up  the  hill-range 
that  lies  behind  Schoumla,  through 
the  tall  brushwood  jungle  that  covers 
its  crest,  and  down  again  by  a  nar- 
row and  boggy  path  (where  all  our 
saddle-bags  took  the  opportunity  of 
turning  one  after  the  other,  carrying, 
of  course,  the  saddles  with  them) 
down  the  far  side,  looking,  as  we 
descended,  over  an  expanse  of  hilly 
country,  checkered  with  brushwood 


and  dotted  with  trees,  with  valleys 
and  bottoms  swampy  from  a  recent 
thaw,  and  with  a  distant  hill-range 
just  showing  its  dark  ridge  above 
a  massy  line  of  dense  white  cloud, 
and  catching  the  sun -rays  which 
poured  in  clearly-defined  shafts  from 
behind  a  rift  in  the  grey  sky  :  then 
over  the  lower  country,  till  night 
closed  in  with  such  darkness,  that, 
except  where  a  rising  ridge  presented 
its  fringe  of  trees  and  brushwood  in 
relief  against  the  lighter  sky,  the 
face  of  the  country  seemed  a  black 
chaos;  and  still  we  followed  our 
surudji,  who,  splashing  through 
water,  squashing  through  mud, 
smashing  through  thorn-fences,  but 
always  by  some  curious  instinct 
holding  to  the  little  apology  for  a 
road,  pushed  on  through  the  dark 
at  a  jog-trot.  Then,  next  day,  in 
the  grey  light  of  a  winter's  dawn, 
we  rode  through  the  gorge  behind 
Eski  Juma,  where  the  high  broken 
cliffs  and  grey  rocks  hem  in  the 
narrow  pass  and  the  rushing  stream 
that  accompanies  it ;  and  then  again 
through  large  forests,  crunching  the 
snow  that  lay  under  brown  wintry 
oaks,  which  might  have  been  beauti- 
ful if  they  had  not,  by  some  mania 
of  the  Turks,  been  stunted  into  ugly 
pollards;  now  passing  a  forest  vil- 
lage of  a  few  comfortless  huts,  now 
diving  into  a  ravine,  and  mounting 
its  opposite  ascent,  from  whence  we 
saw  line  over  line  of  distajit  hill- 
ranges,  with  snow -covered  peaks 
still  higher,  rising  in  the  extreme 
distance ;  or  gazed  down  into  a  deep 
valley,  where  the  mist  lay  in  long 
white  lines,  as  though  two  hostile 
armies  were  cannonading.  Sometimes 
we  ate  and  slept  in  a  dirty  little 
Bulgarian  hut,  with,  oh !  such  evil- 
smelling  Bulgarian  hosts ;  some- 
times in  an  equally  dirty  post-house, 
where  we  got  filth  to  eat,  and  a 
charcoal  brazier  to  poison  instead 
of  warming  us,  and  ended  with  a 
struggle,  more  or  less  noisy  and  quar- 
relsome, to  get  fresh  horses  betimes 
and  be  gone,  in  which  we  usually 
got  completely  defeated  by  the 
mingled  insolence  and  imperturba- 
bility of  the  Turks. 

What  with  snow,  sleet,  cold  fingers 
and  toes,  long  stages  quite  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  ponies,  and  fleas 
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and  filth  at  night,  the  journey  was 
not  precisely  one  of  luxury  to  any 
one  concerned.  But  if  none  of  us 
liked  it,  there  was  one  who  supreme- 
ly abhorred  it,  and  that  was  Spero 
Flamboyales  (I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
spelling),  our  Greek  cook.  What 
with  mental  alarms  and  bodily  raws, 
this  unhappy  serving-man  fell  into  a 
sad  state,  and  between  his  aches 
and  his  fears  getting  into  a  sort  of 
petrified  condition,  would  hold  on  to 
his  bridle  with  such  an  unyielding 
grasp,  that  his  beast  would  stop 
dead-short  in  the  road;  and  there 
the  pair  o±  them  would  remain  calm- 
ly, as  if  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  stay  behind  and  be  lost  for 
good.  It  was  of  no  use  rushing 
wrathfully  at  them,  and  flogging  the 
horse  behind,  for  Spero  would  only 
hold  the  harder  in  front,  gasping 
out  all  the  time  inarticulate  excla- 
mations about  not  being  used  to 
horse  exercise,  and  would  prevent 
the  animal  from  executing  anything 
beyond  a  series  of  discomforting 
wriggles.  There  was  only  one  remedy; 
to  take  the  reins  forcibly  out  of 
his  hands,  and  clean  over  the  horse's 
head,  giving  the  victim  the  run  of 
the  mane  and  pommel  in  return; 
and  then,  with  one  man  hauling  on 
the  reins,  and  another  flogging  be- 
hind, exit  Spero  in  a  flash  of  fire, 
lamenting ;  and  sometimes  even 
laughing,  for  the  spectacle  was  so 
absurd  that  the  sufferer  himself  could 
not  help  being  agreeably  moved  by  it. 
Then  we  passed  Tirnova,  perched 
on  its  abrupt  cliff  overhanging  the 
river ;  and  Lostchia,  remarkable  for 
a  curious  long  wooden  bridge,  roofed 
over  and  lined  on  each  side  with 
shops,  precisely  like  a  covered  bazaar. 
Leaving  Lostchia  with  a  surudji 
inflamed  with  promises  of  bakhshish, 
who  took  us  along  at  a  furious  pace 
(till  it  broke  down),  we  entered 
on  a  wild  and  barren  fell  country, 
with  dismal  hills  and  dismal  inter- 
vening plains,  still  more  dismal  in 
a  sharp  drizzle,  which  first  wet  us, 
then  turned  to  snow,  and  then  was 
followed  by  a  sharp  frost,  which 
froze  our  wet  coats  hard.  The  snow 
lay  deep  as  we  advanced ;  night 
came  on,  and  a  mist  besides,  hiding 
all  but  the  white  sheet  immediately 
beneath  us,  and  the  course  of  a  small 
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river,  whose  waters,  black  in  contrast 
with  the  white  snow,  we  had  to  ford 
and  re-ford.  The  road  was  hard  to 
detect,  and  Spero  Flamboyales,  with 
his  peculiar  horsemanship,  was  al- 
ways swerving  wildly  off,  and  mak- 
ing as  if  to  plunge  into  the  wilder- 
ness ;  eliciting  wrathful  admonitions 
of  "La  Strada!  La  Strada!"  from 
members  of  the  party  short  of 
Italian,  and,  under  that  trying  dis- 
pensation, of  temper  also.  On  again 
next  day  over  snowy  plains,  till  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a  sharp  ravine- 
like  descent,  and  saw  below  in  the 
distance  a  black  gloomy  stream,  with 
a  low  line  of  country,  bounded  by 
low  heights,  lying  beyond. 

This  was  the  Danube ;  the  Danube 
of  Eugene  and  Peterwaradin ;  the 
high-road  of  Turkish  aggression  in  the 
old  days  of  Turkish  glory,  from  whose 
banks,  far  and  wide,  "the  verdure 
fled  the  bloody  sod"  under  the  tread 
of  the  Spahi's  horse-hoof :  even  now 
the  scene  of  war,  for,  as  we  looked 
upon  it,  the  Turkish  and  Eussian 
sentinels  were  spying  one  another 
with  hostile  eyes  across  its  stream. 
Cold  and  grim,  broad,  deep,  and 
leaden-black,  wending  its  slow  way 
through  a  snow -covered  country, 
whose  very  want  of  beauty  gave  it 
a  hard  dreary  desolation  of  its  own, 
its  aspect  was  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  its  grim  fortunes,  past  and 
present.  But  I  do  not  pretend  that 
I  occupied  myself  at  the  moment 
with  these  subjects  of  reflection,  be- 
ing absorbed  in  a  great  crick  in  the 
back  got  by  hard  riding,  and  in  specu- 
lations upon  the  probable  amount  of 
fleas  to  be  found  in  the  night's  rest- 
ing-place. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who 
say  that  they  are  unaffected  by  fleas, 
and  profess  that  to  them  a  flea-bite 
is  nothing  but  a  flea-bite  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  its  proverbial  insignifi- 
cance. If  such  a  man  is  a  Catholic, 
he  ought  to  pass  his  life  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  offering  wax-candles 
to  his  patron  saint,  with  occasional 
offerings  to  the  patron  saint  of  his 
parish  (I  find,  from  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic "  good  book,"  that  such  is  the 
order  in  which  the  true  Christian 
bestows  his  reverence).  If  he  is  a 
Protestant,  he  may  transfer  his  thank- 
fulness to  his  stars,  for  he  can't  form 
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a  conception  of  what  he  escapes.  I 
think  a  night  in  a  flea-ridden  Turkish 
cottage  is  the  liveliest  prefiguration 
of  purgatory  I  know  of.  You  settle 
yourself  under  the  dirty  rugs,  which 
come  against  your  naked  hand  or 
cheek  all  gritty  as  if  filled  with  the 
dried  dirt  trampled  into  them  by  the 
feet  of  generations  of  Boolghars,  and, 
with  a  preparatory  and  sympathetic 
itchiness  all  over,  faintly  offer  to 
yourself  a  dim  and  despairing  hope 
that  the  torment  may  not  that  night 
be  quite  so  bad  as  usual.  You  doze 
into  a  half-forgetful  state  (for  the 
treacherous  brutes  always  let  you  get 
that  far),  which  is  presently  pervaded 
by  a  nightmarish  sense  of  tingling 
and  burning1  discomfort.  You  start 
up  with  a  groan,  to  find  a  plague- 
spot  blazing  on  your  neck.  You 
scratch  and  scratch;  more  you  scratch, 
more  it  itches.  Then  it  breaks  out 
somewhere  under  your  clothes  (for  of 
course  undressing  before  going  to  bed 
is  out  of  the  question).  You  tear 
open  your  waistcoat,  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  its  buttons,  to  get  at  it.  Then 
here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  it 
lights  up  its  fires,  till  you  are  in  one 
conflagration  of  itch ;  kicking,  tum- 
bling, sweating,  groaning,  swearing, 
riving  buttons  off,  bursting  your 
small-clothes  in  efforts  to  reach  im- 
possible places  ;  kicking  the  rugs  off 
till  you  are  starved  with  cold,  and 
obliged  to  pull  them  on  again  ;  and 
giving  yourself  to  all  the  devils  for 
your  folly  in  exposing  yourself  to  such 
torture.  What  the  deuce  brought 
me  here  ?  you  groan.  Why  couldn't 
I  stay  at  home  1  Why  am  I  shoving 
my  nose  at  all  into  the  affairs  of 
these  cursed  Turks  and  Cossacks, 
who  haven't  even  the  decency  to  re- 
pay my  attention  by  a  clean  bed? 
Couldn't  I  have  been  a  perpetual 
curate,  and  slept  in  a  clean  bed  all 
my  life  1  Whatever  possessed  me  to 
take  to  the  hard,  kicked-about,  break- 
neck life  of  a  dragoon,  and  to  mend 
matters  by  coming  dragooning  en 
amateur  into  a  filthy  hole,  where 
nobody  wanted  me  ?  Your  past  life 
does  not  present  itself  in  rose-colour 
to  your  recollection,  and  you  read 
yourself  a  lecture  upon  the  follies  of 
a  "  wild  career  "  that  would  do  hon- 
our to  the  sternest "  parient."  There 
are  two  occasions  when  I  invariably 
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recur  with  a  feeling  of  profound  sor- 
row to  the  foolishly-scorned  advan- 
tages of  a  calm  and  peaceful  life  : 
one  is,  when  I  have  just  got  a  smash 
into  a  wet  ploughed  field,  just  soft 
enough  to  save  my  life,  and  am 
getting  up  with  a  stunned  feel,  and 
a  doubt  as  to  how  many  pieces  I  am 
in ;  the  other  is  when  I  sleep  in 
foreign  parts  in  a  flea-haunted  bed. 

If  I  ever  travel  again  for  pleasure, 
I  think  it  shall  be  in  Holland.  I 
have  the  authority  of  Disraeli's  Tan- 
cred  for  believing  that  it  is  a  sound 
Protestant  country,  with  no  vermin 
in  the  beds.  And  if  it  is  not  so  in- 
teresting as  it  might  be,  who  cares  ? 
Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  'is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith.  Better  a  Dutch  canal 
and  peace,  than  the  Danube  and  a 
torment  of  fleas.  I  am  coming  round 
to  the  belief  that  rough  adventurous 
travel  is  all  a  humbug ;  and  that,  if 
you  travel  at  all,  you  can't  take  it 
too  easy  ;  unless,  to  be  sure,  you  can 
combine  all  advantages,  as  in  India, 
where  you  bag  your  wild  bull  on  a 
wild  mountain's  side  that  has  never 
since  the  Deluge  borne  trace  of  the 
hand  of  man,  and  return  to  your  tent 
to  get  into  your  accustomed  tub,  and 
then  to  sit  in  your  particular  arm- 
chair to  your  accustomed  dinner,  and 
turn  in  to  sleep  in  your  own  immacu- 
late bed.  Imaginary  privation — to 
fancy  that  you  are  undergoing  hard- 
ships when  you  are  doing  no  such 
thing,  but  are  really  resting  upon  the 
softest  substratum  of  comfort — casts 
an  agreeable  romance,  a  dignifying 
air  of  respectability,  over  a  transac- 
tion. But  once  let  real  hardships 
poke  their  ugly  noses  in  upon  your 
line  of  march,  and  they  become  the 
prominent  features,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  is  more  agreeable ;  while, 
under  the  influence  of  the  dirty  little 
anxieties  that  spring  from  them,  ro- 
mance dies  away,  and  leaves  a  weary 
reality  behind.  No;  let  me  travel 
in  a  caleche  with  post-horses,  with  a 
courier  up  behind  to  fight  douaniers 
and  save  me  all  imaginable  bother, 
and  leave  me  to  the  full  expansion 
of  my  natural  fine  feeling  and  senti- 
ment. So  let  me  roll  through  some 
fair  land  with  excellent  hotels ;  so 
let  me  roll  through  life,  and  out  of 
life,  to  be  bothered  no  more. 
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What  a  disgusting  sensualist  ! 
Here's  a  state  of  mind  for  a  man 
that  has  read  most  of  the  improv- 
ing writers  of  the  present  day  upon 
heroism  and  duty !  Disgusting  in- 
deed ;  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself; 
but  can't,  at  the  same  time,  help 
insinuating  a  wish  that  Providence 
had  made  it  my  part  in  life  to  sit 
still  and — talk.  I  could  have  done 
that  very  well  indeed,  I  know. 

However,  Providence  has  not  done 
anything  of  the  kind.  So  in  go  the 
spurs  into  the  flanks  of  the  weary 
old  Turkish  pony,  and  heroic  and 
dutiful,  malgre  nous,  and  not  want- 
ing to  our  sublime  destiny,  we  come 
slithering  and  scrambling  down  the 
broken  pathway  that  leads  on  to  the 
frozen  shore  of  the  Danube,  and 
there  plod  along  to  the  nightly  con- 
flict in  a  Bulgarian  hut. 
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In  this  region  the  smaller  Bul- 
garian villages  are  subterranean. 
The  body  of  the  house  is  dug  in  the 
ground  to  a  depth  about  equal  to  the 
height  of  a  man ;  the  sloping  roof 
alone  rises  above  the  surface,  and 
this,  when  covered  with  snow,  is  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  an 
accidental  rise  of  ground.  In  fact, 
the  village  is  half  invisible  when  you 
are  in  the  middle  of  it.  An  en- 
trance-porch is  the  only  thing  which 
stands  at  its  natural  level  above  the 
earth ;  a  covered  passage  leading 
from  thence  sinks  rapidly  till  it  lands 
you  on  the  floor  of  the  first  room, 
through  which  you  pass  to  the  inner 
apartment.  Here  you  find  a  big 
fireplace,  with  probably  very  little 
fuel  in  it ;  an  enormous  projecting 
chimney,  through  which  you  can  see 
all  the  stars  of  heaven ;  sheep,  poul- 
try, and  human  beings  all  pigging 
together;  a  cat  capering  over" the 
whole,  tormenting  a  half-dead  mouse; 
plenty  of  fleas,  and  a  general  nasti- 
ness  of  the  first  water.  The  inha- 
bitants are  filthy  and  inhospitable ; 
accustomed,  I  daresay,  to  extortions 
of  all  kinds,  they  hide  what  little 
they  possess  from  the  traveller,  and 
profess  absolute  destitution  until 
their  minds  are  made  easy  by  pre- 
payment for  everything  that  may  be 
required.  Even  that  process,  invest- 


ed, as  I  suspect  it  is,  with  all  the 
charm  of  novelty,  fails  to  bring  them 
round  to  an  appearance  of  content 
and  cordiality ;  and,  pay  them  as 
you  will,  your  Bulgarian  hosts  are 
sulky  and  dissatisfied  to  the  last — as 
possibly  other  folk  might  be  if  they 
had  travellers  quartered  on  them 
without  either  "  with  your  leave  "  or 
"  by  your  leave." 

If  you  take  an  unfortunate  man, 
and,  from  his  childhood  upwards, 
kick,  beat,  and  bully  him,  call  him  a 
sneak  and  a  coward  and  a  dog,  and 
impress  upon  him  that  he  has  no 
right  to  aspire  to  be  anything  better, 
he  probably  becomes  all  that  you 
have  been  pleased  to  call  him.  Mo- 
rally speaking,  as  we  all  know,  the 
blame  rests  with  him  who  caused 
this  moral  depravity ;  as  we  prac- 
tise, the  penalties  fall  on  the  victim. 
No  matter  how  he  came  so,  he  is  a 
nasty  mangy  cur  now,  so  hang  him 
as  such.  Now  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
wiser  than  the  world ;  so  shutting 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Turks 
have  had  a  large  hand  in  making 
their  Christian  subjects  what  they 
are,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  fact 
that  the  latter  are  about  as  mangy 
curs,  and  as  much  in  want  of  hang- 
ing as  any  race  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting.  I  think  it  is 
the  author  of  JEothen  who  declares 
that,  in  his  Eastern  travels,  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  native  Chris- 
tians, and  that  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  had  a  common  cause 
with  them.  My  feelings  were  all  the 
other  way.  What  is  there  in  com- 
mon ?  What  is  the  bond  of  union 
between  an  Englishman  and  these 
surly,  cringing,  grasping,  sneaking 
slaves?— Christianity?  That  is  the 
point  on  which,  of  all  others,  I  split 
with]  them.  When  I  see  the  Greek 
Rayah  tinkling  and  jingling,  mop- 
ping and  mowing,  in  the  fooleries  of 
a  mass,  bowing  to  tinselled  images 
and  ridiculous  pictures,  and  the 
proud  Turk  looking  on  with  con- 
tempt, thinking  him  what  he  is — an 
idolater — and  naturally  enough  class- 
ing in  his  own  mind  all  Christianity 
with  the  superstition  which  is  in  pro- 
cess of  display  before  him  ; — when, 
in  short,  I  see  the  man  looking  with 
disgust  at  the  dog>  I  feel  nowise  in- 
clined to  claim  kindred  with  the 
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latter,  and  to  beg  the  Moslem  to  mo- 
derate his  contempt  for  my  sake,  as 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  dog  too.  I  spit  on 
the  ground,  deny  all  community  with 
the  fetish-worshipper  before  me  :  I 
refuse  to  recognise  him  as  a  Christian 
at  all,  and  tell  the  Turk  that  if  he 
thinks  him  a  dog  and  a  heathen,  I  do 
so  no  less,  and  that  I  come  of  an- 
other race,  and  hold  another  religion. 


On  the  seventh  day  of  our  journey 
we  entered  on  a  plain  of  semicircu- 
lar form,  of  which  the  Danube  formed 
the  chord,  and  distant  hills  the  arc. 
Far  away,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
the  chord,  was  a  low  flat-lying  town, 
with  the  masts  of  shipping  rising 
close  alongside ;  long  trains  of  ox- 
carts traversed  the  frozen  foreground; 
and  the  whole  scene,  under  a  clear 
grey  streaky  sky,  reminded  me  of  a 
Dutch  winter-scene  in  a  painting.  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  (with  an  acute 
foreknowledge  of  the  lodging  and 
dinner  we  were  likely  to  get)  I  wished 
that  it  was  a  Dutch,  in  fact  anything 
but  a  Turkish,  winter-scene  in  reality. 

This  was  Widdin;  according  to 
Turkish  militarists,  a  perfect  gem  of 
fortification.  The  outer  casket,  we 
thought,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
precious  jewel  it  contained.  A 
wretched  ditch  and  bank  constituted 
the  first  enceinte.  Within  this,  snowy 
fields,  bounded  by  snow-laden  thorn- 
fences,  and  sprinkled  with  a  leafless 
tree  or  two,  were  mingled  with 
suburbs  of  small  houses  and  frozen 
ponds,  over  which  the  Turkish  boys 
— quaint  little  caricatures  of  Turkish 
men — turbaned  and  fur-robed,  and 
exceeding  fushionless,  were  working 
themselves  on  little  sledges  propelled 
by  sticks  held  one  in  each  hand  of 
the  rider.  The  frost,  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  in  the  way  of  mud 
and  filth,  deluded  me  for  a  time  into 
the  belief  that  the  streets  we  were 
traversing  were  rather  cleaner  than 
those  of  an  ordinary  Turkish  town  ; 
but  a  huge  pool  of  the  richest  liquid 
black  mud,  knee-deep,  and  barring 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  road,  soon 
dispelled  the  illusion,  and  showed 
what  a  thaw  might  be  expected  to 
bring  forth.  Presently  we  came  to 
a  narrow  open  space  ;  beyond  this,  in 
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a  long  line  just  peeping  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  ran  the  mason- 
work  revetment  and  earthen  parapet 
of  the  gem  itself,  with  the  cannon 
looking  through  the  embrasures ;  the 
body  of  the  wall  being  sunk  out  of 
sight  in  a  deep  and  broad  moat,  and 
the  whole  concern  in  a  slightly 
rickety  condition.  Some  minarets, 
a  few  tall  chimneys  and  snow-laden 
roofs,  gave  indications  of  the  town 
beyond ;  and  a  narrow  bridge  and 
high  old-fashioned  gate,  guarded  by 
two  sentries  in  most  dilapidated 
coats  of  white  sackcloth,  gave  en- 
trance into  its  narrow  winding 
streets,  covered  with  a  leaky  and 
terrible  roofing,  whose  chief  end 
seems  to  be  to  collect  the  snow  in  a 
frost,  and  distribute  it  through  its 
interstices  on  the  passengers'  heads 
in  a  thaw. 

We  were  furnished  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Omar  Pasha 
to  the  Pasha  of  Widdin,  and  rode 
straight  to  the  dwelling  of  the  latter 
to  deliver  it ;  not  that  we-  had  any 
wish  to  intrude,  dirty  and  travel- 
stained  as  we  were,  upon  his  presence, 
but  because  the  procuring  of  an  or- 
der from  the  Pasha  is  the  first  step 
in  a  Turkish  town  to  obtaining  any 
lodging  whatever.  Upon  hearing  of 
our  arrival,  however,  he  sent  to  re- 
quest that  we  would  appear  before 
him,  and  we  had  no  resource  but  to 
comply. 

I  had  been  in  the  houses  of  Turk- 
ish grandees  in  Schoumla,  but  these 
were  mere  temporary  quarters,  tol- 
erated by  their  occupants  as  the 
best  procurable  in  a  town  crowded 
with  troops,  and  consequently  were 
not  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  men  of  rank. 
The  building  that  we  now  entered 
was,  on  the  contrary,  the  regular  re- 
sidence of  the  Pasha.  It  was  a  long 
range  of  two-storied  buildings  sur- 
rounding a  large  court,  of  which  one 
side  was  composed  of  the  battlements 
of  Widdin,  the  Danube  flowing  just 
outside.  A  wide  wooden  staircase 
led  into  a  large  lobby  on  the  first 
floor,  built  of  old  dusty  wood,  with 
the  windows  of  interior  apartments 
looking  into  it ;  cold  and  cheerless, 
without  furniture,  and  apparently 
quite  uncared  for.  The  Pasha's  sit- 
ting-room was  the  first  place  show- 
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ing  any  traces  of  comfort.  It  was  a 
large  light  room  overlooking  the 
Danube,  with  a  great  wood-fire,  a 
divan  encircling  two  sides,  and  a 
row  of  high-backed  brocaded  chairs 
ranged  against  one  of  the  vacant 
walls ;  comfortable  as  regards  light, 
warmth,  and  cleanliness,  but,  with 
the  exceptions  already  mentioned, 
bare  of  furniture,  and  quite  destitute 
of  all  indications  of  life  and  occupa- 
tion beyond  such  as  might  consist  in 
squatting  eternally  on  a  divan,  and 
smoking  long  pipes. 

The  Pasha,  a  thin  elderly  man 
with  a  short  white  beard,  Sami  by 
name  (which  immediately  converted 
itself,  in  our  imaginations,  into  Sam- 
my), was  in  manner  and  appearance 
the  most  gentlemanlike  Turk  I  re- 
member meeting.  He  had  been  in 
both  London  and  Paris,  and  spoke 
French  fairly,  and  in  that  language 
favoured  us  with  reminiscences  of  his 
foreign  travels.  What  was  more  im- 
portant, he  favoured  us  likewise  with 
an  order  on  the  Greek  bishop  for 
lodging  ;  and  after  a  painfully  polite 
interview  with  the  latter,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  were  regaled 
with  spoonfuls  of  red  jelly,  we  found 
quarters  in  the  house  of  a  respectable 
Bulgarian. 
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Several  letters  upon  which  I  de- 
pended for  the  record  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  earlier  part  of  our  stay 
in  Widdin  and  Kalafat  have  been 
lost ;  some  at  home,  some  possibly 
on  their  road  home  ;  and  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  from  memory  a  faint 
and  distorted  view  of  the  events  of 
four  years  ago,  I  shall  omit  the  men- 
tion of  all  but  those  things  of  which 
I  still  possess  the  memoranda.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  loss,  as  it  prevents 
me  from  describing  a  scene  that 
struck  me  forcibly  at  the  time  ;  the 
field  of  Csitate,  the  first  battle- 
ground I  ever  saw  bearing  the  traces 
of  recent  fight;  still  strewed  with 
cartridge-paper  and  rags  of  uniforms  ; 
the  village  standing  a  mere  shell, 
with  gutted  houses,  bloated  and 
distorted  carcasses  of  horses  still  ly- 
ing in  strange  attitudes  as  they  had 
fallen,  and  even  the  dead  peeping  up 
through  the  shallow  covering  of  earth 


which  had  been  insufficiently  heaped 
over  them.  One,  the  most  dreary  of 
the  not  few  dreary  sights  which  the 
chances  of  war  have  shown  me,  I 
shall  not  easily  forget.  We  had 
ridden  a  little  way  beyond  the  village 
to  a  spot  where  the  battle  had  been 
contested  with  peculiar  obstinacy. 
It  was  a  wild  and  desolate  scene  that 
met  the  eye.  The  Wallachian  plains, 
treeless,  desert,  and  saddened  by  a 
cold  grey  sky,  stretched  into  the 
far  distance,  where  lay  the  Russian 
outposts,  unseen  themselves,  but 
throwing  over  the  line  of  country 
they  occupied  the  spell  that  rests  on 
the  ground  you  know  to  be  held  by 
an  enemy.  Close  at  hand  were  the 
remains  of  a  number  of  haystacks, 
which,  whether  purposely  or  acciden- 
tally, had  been  fired  in  the  fight  and 
burned  almost  level  with  the  ground, 
and  now  lay  mere  beds  of  smoking 
and  smouldering  embers.  On  one 
of  them,  amongst  the  ashes  and  the 
smoke,  lay  the  body  of  a  black  Rus- 
sian horse.  I  was  just  felicitating 
myself  upon  the  beast  being  happily 
dead  and  out  of  his  misery,  when,  to 
my  horror,  he  raised  his  head,  and 
then,  with  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  he  very  nearly  fell  over  back- 
wards, he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood 
whinnying  to  our  horses.  I  never 
saw  such  a  forlorn  spectacle.  One  of 
his  fore-feet  had  been  smashed  by  a 
round-shot,  and  there  he  had  been 
starving  and  dying  for  days.  I 
wanted  to  shoot  him,  but  the  Turks 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  shot 
would  alarm  the  outposts.  I  thought 
of  sticking  him  with  my  sword,  but 
my  courage  failed,  and  giving  way  to 
that  selfish  horror  of  a  painful  action 
which  half  the  world  mistakes  for 
humanity,  and  piques  itself  upon 
mightily,  I  rode  away  and  left  him 
to  his  misery. 


Widdin  lies  at  the  KW.  point  of 
Turkey,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Almost  immediately  opposite  it  lies 
the  Wallachian  village  of  Kalafat, 
on  a  slope  which,  shelving  up  from 
the  rivers  bank,  breaks  at  its  sum- 
mit into  a  series  of  trifling  heights 
divided  by  equally  trifling  depres- 
sions, and  then  protruding  on  the 
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opposite  or  inland  slope  in  small 
spurs,  sinks  into  the  level  of  a  plain 
which,  although  in  a  military  sense 
considerably  broken  by  ridges  and 
undulations,  may,  from  a  picturesque 
point  of  view,  be  called  flat.  And 
along  the  slope  of  these  spurs  the 
Turks  had  run  a  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  enclosing  a  triangular  space, 
whose  base  was  the  river,  and  whose 
angle  pointed  inland.  Redans,  and 
other  devices  for  procuring  a  flank- 
ing fire,  were  disposed  at  intervals 
along  the  line,  and  a  series  of  small 
square  redoubts  occupied  the  most 
commanding  points  of  the  heights 
inside, — mounting  in  all  from  eighty 
to  ninety  guns,  most  of  them  heavy 
ones.  In  other  respects  the  works 
were  poor  and  inefficient,  and,  such 
as  they  were,  not  even  complete ;  for 
at  one  point  a  gap  existed  through 
which  a  charge  of  cavalry  might 
have  been  made.  A  large  force,  ris- 
ing, at  one  period  of  our  stay,  to  (as 
far  as  we  could  make  out)  sixteen  or 
eighteen  thousand  men,  lay  here ; 
some  in  the  "zemliks,"  or  under- 
ground huts — dreadful  abodes  of 
filth  and  fleas — which  composed  the 
village  ;  others  camped,  in  defiance  of 
the  snow,  in  little  bright  green  bell- 
tents  ;  the  outposts  of  cavalry  being 
pushed  out  to  Poyana,  Muglawitz, 
and  other  villages  at  some  miles  dis- 
tance in  the  interior.  All  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians. 

We  lived  quietly  in  Widdin  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  the  great  fight,  and 
frequently  crossing  over  to  Kalafat 
to  see  that  it  was  not  coming  off 
surreptitiously  in  our  absence.  This 
state  of  tranquillity  was  undisturbed 
till,  one  day,  as  I  was  sitting  reading 
in  our  room,  a  series  of  dull  sounds 
broke  on  the  ear,  which  my  mind, 
half-roused  to  a  hazy  speculation  on 
the  phenomenon,  dimly  likened  to 
the  reports  of  a  far-off  cannonade,  but 
finally  attributed  to  distant  doors 
banging.  Upon  which  conclusion  I 
subsided  into  a  state  of  serenity, 
which  was  presently  dispelled  by  the 
return  of  one  of  our  party  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  sounds  in  ques- 
tion were  really  those  of  a  cannonade ; 
that,  in  the  general  belief,  an  attack 
on  the  camp  was  in  process ;  and 
finally,  that,  unlike  the  Turkish 
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pasha  of  the  brave  days  of  old,  sit- 
ting on  his  divan  calm  and  stern, 
with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  his 
Koran  in  the  other,  our  friend  Sam- 
my, doing  none  of  these  things,  was 
fidgeting  about  his  room  in  a  state 
of  anxiety,  saying,  "  Je  pense  que 
nous  avons  la  guerre."  We  got  a 
boat  and  crossed  with  all  speed.  By 
the  time  we  reached  the  camp  the 
firing  had  ceased,  but  unmistakable 
signs  of  commotion  were  still  evident. 
Orderlies  were  walking  horses  up 
and  down  in  all  directions ;  mounted 
artillerymen  rattling  about  with  their 
horses'  harness  clattering  and  jin- 
gling ;  every  one  was  afoot  and  alert, 
and  tents  and  quarterswere  so  deserted 
of  their  occupants  that  it  was  some 
time  before  we  could  stumble  on  an 
acquaintance  to  tell  us  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  driven  in  the  Turkish  out- 
posts, were  supposed  to  be  advancing, 
and  were  expected  to  attack  next 
morning.  This  promising  intelligence 
determined  us  to  pass  the  night  in 
Kalafat.  Each  man  quartered  him- 
self where  he  could ;  my  fate  took 
me  to  the  cafe  in  company  with  an 
officer  in  the  Turkish  service,  a  Pole 
by  birth,  long  in  body  and  facetious 
in  disposition,  who,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  could  get  no  better 
quarters. 

As  we  approached  the  edifice  in 
question,  we  found  that  every  post, 
every  pillar,  every  available  conve- 
nience, had  a  horse  tethered  to  it,  the 
property  of  some  one  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  who  had  that  morning  been 
driven  in  by  the  Russian  advance, 
and  had  been  unable  to  find  stabling. 
The  horsemen  themselves,  or  such 
few  as  could  wedge  themselves  in, 
had  carried  a  reinforcement  to  the 
hordes  already  in  hostile  occupation 
of  the  cafe ;  for  that  unhappy  place 
of  entertainment  had  for  some  time 
past  been  inundated  by  Turkish  Irre- 
gulars, who  had  calmly  established 
themselves  and  their  pipes  there,  sel- 
dom ordering  anything  for  the  good 
of  the  house,  and,  when  they  did, 
never  paying  for  it.  The  house  it- 
self was  one  of  the  few  in  Kalafat 
which  were  not  subterranean.  It 
consisted  of  a  large  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor,  used,  I  imagine,  as 
a  government  store  of  some  sort ;  and 
a  big  bare  room  above,  containing  a 
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dilapidated  billiard-table,  and,  at  the 
moment  of  our  entrance,  choked  with 
tobacco  smoke.  It  was  crowded  with 
guests,  chiefly  of  the  undesired  kind 
I  have  mentioned.  These  latter,  I 
must  confess  — once  granting  what 
they  seemed  to  consider  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition,  viz.,  that  they  had 
a  perfect  right  to  the  place  and  every 
convenience  it  contained — were,  on 
this  occasion  at  least,  more  decorous 
in  conduct  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, each  man  squelching  him- 
self, a  baggy  heap  of  breeches,  boots, 
pistols,  and  beard,  in  the  corner  that 
best  pleased  him,  and  blowing  his 
cloud  imperturbably  ;  while  the  mis- 
erable tavern-keeper,  one  of  the  most 
villanous  -  looking  of  those  long- 
haired, frock-coated,  semi-European- 
ised  mongrels,  who  seem  provided 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  Turkish  contempt  of  Franks  and 
Christians,  went  picking  his  way 
amongst  them,  malignantly  but  gin- 
gerly, as  a  rat  might  amongst  a  cage- 
ful  of  peacefully  torpid  boa-constric- 
tors. 

We  established  a  table  in  one  cor- 
ner and  dined — if  cold  fish,  caviare, 
and  a  pilau  of  rice  cooked  in  candle- 
grease,  could  be  called  dinner.  We 
had  not  yet  finished,  when  two  offi- 
cers of  our  acquaintance,  who  had 
been  at  the  outposts  during  the  Rus- 
sian attack,  came  in  and  gave  us  a 
history  of  the  day's  proceedings.  The 
Turks,  it  appeared,  were  in  Mugla- 
witz  and  Unia,  with  one  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
Bashi  -  Bazouks  ;  the  Russians  ap- 
peared with  three  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, two  batteries,  and  infantry, 
whose  numbers,  by  reason  of  inter- 
vening heights,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. Turks  retired  ;  Russians 
followed,  opening  fire  from  their 
guns;  Bashi  -  Bazouks  bolted,  and, 
dashing  in  amongst  the  Turkish  re- 
gulars, put  them  to  the  rout  too. 
Grand  finale— all  bolted  ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  feats  of  individual 
heroism,  which,  even  in  that  disas- 
ter, cast  a  gleam  of  glory  on  the 
Turkish  arms ;  at  least,  so  we  were 
given  to  understand  by  one  of  the 
heroes  in  question.  This  gentleman, 
by  his  own  account,  had  merited  well 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  "  Schabre 
a  la  main,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
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he  had  stood  by  his  leader — "  mon 
Bacha,"  calling  on  the  flying  horse- 
men to  stop,  and  had  only  turned  his 
rein  when  the  peril  had  so  thickened 
around  him  that  nothing  but  the 
stoutness  of  his  good  steed  (which,  by 
the  way,  he  wanted  to  sell  to  us)  had 
saved  him.  "  Trois  fois  il  m'a  sauve 
la  vie,"  says  he.  "As  how  ? "  "  Well, 
he  fell  down  three  times."  "Eh?" 
"He fell  down  three  times  ;  if  he  had 
failed  to  get  up  three  times — don't 
you  perceive? — I  should  have  been 
done  for."  It  was  an  awfully  windy 
little  Uagueur ;  a  German. 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  the 
gentleman  in  whose  company  I  was, 
was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  Turk- 
ish service,  but  a  remarkably  cool 
fish  into  the  bargain,  with  a  talent 
for  calmly  having  everything  his  own 
way.  So  when  he  had  once  settled 
in  his  mind  that  the  billiard-table 
(which,  in  fact,  was  the  only  unoccu- 
pied spot  in  the  room)  was  the  most 
eligible  sleeping  -  place,  he  lost  no 
time  in  bundling  off  some  obstreper- 
ous Bashi  -  Bazouks  who  seemed  to 
covet  it  for  themselves,  and  in  estab- 
lishing two  beds  of  cloaks  and  rugs 
on  the  top  of  it.  As  we  were  turning 
in,  he  warned  me  to  look  sharp  after 
my  watch  and  other  movables.  I 
obeyed,  as  I  fancied,  his  injunctions 
pretty  closely ;  but  I  had  not  lain 
long  whenhepounced  upon  my  boots, 
which  I  had  placed  beside  me,  and 
shoved  them  under  the  pillow. 
"  What's  that  for  ? "  said  I.  "  Eh  ? 
et  demain  sans  bottes  1 — Ces  Bashi- 
Bazouks  .  .  .  .  "  I  carefully  stowed 
them  and  everything  I  possessed  un- 
der the  pillow  and  fell  asleep ;  very 
soon,  however,  to  wake,  to  find  that 
lying  with  pistol,  telescope,  boots, 
and  sword  in  bed  with  one,  witli 
pockets  full  of  powder  and  ball,  and 
with  fleas  biting,  is  unpleasant,  and 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  in  gaz- 
ing through  the  dim  smoke-clouded 
atmosphere,  lighted  by  a  wretched 
candle,  at  the  sleeping  Bashi-Bazouks, 
who,  each  one  hidden  under  a  heap 
of  clothes  and  rugs,  were  snoring, 
grunting,  and,  when  they  happened 
to  wake,  spitting  and  hawking  hor- 
ribly. 

My  friend  and  bed -fellow  was 
troubled  by  none  of  these  things. 
He  slept  straight  through  the  night, 
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and  about  half-past  five  next  morning 
was  still  sleeping  when  one  of  our 
party  rushed  in  with  rumours  of  an 
approaching  engagement.  We  tried 
to  rouse  the  long  Pole,  who  would 
do  nothing  but  enter  into  sleepy  cal- 
culations touching  the  distance  from 
the  outposts  and  the  time  requisite 
for  the  hostile  armies  to  come  into 
collision,  always  tending  to  the  one 
conclusion  that  he  might  go  to  sleep 
again,  which  he  accordingly  did; 
and  it  was  not  till  8  A.  M.  that  we 
were  on  horseback. 

It  was  a  filthy  morning.  Snow 
was  under  foot ;  a  drizzling  mixture 
of  rain  and  snow  was  pricking  into 
our  faces  and  freezing  on  our  clothes ; 
and  it  was  so  bitterly  cold  that, 
covered  with  furs  as  I  was  and  in 
motion,  I  felt  as  if  my  fingers  were 
dropping  off.  Through  all  this  sleet 
and  cold  an  unhappy  line  of  skir- 
mishers stood  manning  the  whole 
line  of  the  parapet,  vainly  trying  to 
warm  their  hands  by  shoving  each 
up  the  sleeve  of  the  opposite  arm, 
and  huddling  up  their  shoulders 
with  the  miserably  resigned  look  of 
men  who  know  that  they  are  cold, 
and  are  not  very  likely  ever  to  be 
warm.  The  gunners  stood  ready  for 
action  by  the  side  of  the  guns :  be- 
yond this  no  troops,  were  visible,  the 
rest  being  kept  under  cover  till  their 
services  might  be  called  for. 

But  their  services  never  were 
called  for.  The  day  wore  on ;  and 
no  Russians  came.  So  after  waiting 
for  them  some  time  in  the  cafe, 
swallowing  stories  of  the  enemy  hav- 
ing burnt  divers  villages  in  the 
course  of  the  night  (which  all  turned 
out  to  be  untrue),  and  bayoneted 
women  and  children  (which  I  dare- 
say was  just  as  false),  we  got  a  boat 
and  returned  to  Widdin. 


We  found  that  living  at  Widdin, 
with  the  constant  necessity  of  cross- 
ing to  Kalafat,  was  a  terrible  nui- 
sance. The  streets  of  Widdin,  deep 
in  wet  crunching  snow  (I  will  sup- 
pose, for  the  greater  aggravation  of 
the  case,  that  it  is  a  period  of  thaw), 
and  barred  by  sloughs  and  quag- 
mires of  deep  black  mud,  were  not 
pleasant  to  traverse.  Boats  were 
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not  always  easy  to  get,  nor  easy  to 
get  into,  for  that  process  was  not 
only  attended  with  a  scuffle  with 
Bashi-Bazouks  and  all  sorts  of  rabble 
desirous  of  crossing,  but  frequently 
involved  scrambling  over  the  boggy 
and  almost  impassable  shore  on  a 
single  plank,  and  thence  over  the 
rimy  slippery  sides  and  decks  of  the 
old-fashioned  high-sterned  ships  that 
crowded  the  river's  edge  so  closely 
that  your  boat  was  unable  to  get 
inside  their  line  ;  nor  were  they 
pleasant  when  you  had  got  into 
them,  for  they  were  built  with  an 
ingenious  facility  for  shipping  water, 
whose  like,  I  think,  could  only  be 
met  with  in  a  snuffer-tray  set  afloat. 
And  considering  that  the  Danube, 
in  some  states  of  the  wind,  runs  a 
very  respectable  sea,  this  last  pecu- 
liarity is  uncomfortable.  I  remem- 
ber particularly  one  occasion,  when, 
the  waves  being  at  their  highest,  a 
Turkish  priest — a  regimental  chap- 
lain— was  instigated  by  the  devil  to 
take  the  helm,  and  usiiig  it  with  that 
fine  seamanship  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  soldier  and  a  parson 
combined,  very  nearly  sent  the  whole 
party  to  the  bottom :  probably  would 
have  done  it  quite,  but  that,  getting 
the  boat's  head  round  one  second 
before  (lucky  that  it  was  not  one 
second  after)  we  were  swamped,  we 
scuttled  to  shore  again.  Then,  to 
make  things  still  pleasanter,  the 
Danube  all  but  froze.  First  of  all, 
detached  pieces  of  ice  were  seen  float- 
ing down  the  stream.  Day  by  day, 
these  increased  in  number  and  size, 
till  the  whole  river's  surface  was 
covered  by  floating  masses  grinding 
and  shoving  one  against  the  other, 
each  one  covered  with  a  pile  of  shat- 
tered fragments  which  daily  grew 
higher,  till  you  might  at  last  have 
fancied  that  some  one  had  amused 
himself  by  splintering  the  ice  with 
a  hatchet  and  heaping  up  the  bits ; 
while  the  intermediate  water,  on  the 
very  verge  of  freezing,  assumed  a 
curious  pea-soupy  thickness,  caused, 
I  should  fancy,  by  minute  bits  of  ice 
floating  in  it.  It  was  not  till  after 
some  time  that  I  understood  the  for- 
mation of  the  piles  of  splinters  I 
have  mentioned.  One  ice  island, 
jammed  against  those  in  its  front, 
gets  checked  in  its  course:  another 
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comes  sweeping  down  from  behind 
with  the  full  swing  of  the  current, 
and,  smashing  against  its  predeces- 
sor, drives  the  opposing  edge  of  each 
into  shivers,  and,  still  pressing  on 
from  the  force  of  its  impetus,  throws 
up  the  fragments  in  heaps  upon 
both.  A  like  process  covered  the 
shores  of  the  river  with  similar  heaps, 
and  created  a  rumbling  crackling 
sound,  which  was  very  audible  as  you 
approached  the  Danube,  and  which 
never  ceased  for  a  moment.  The 
river  became  all  but  impassable ;  our 
boatmen  carried  hatchets  to  cut  their 
way  through ;  and  cold  work  it  was 
for  us  and  our  finger-ends.  Just  as 
we  thought  that  another  day  would 
finish  the  business,  and  make  the 
river  one  sheet  of  ice,  a  thaw  came. 
It  was  a  pity.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  the  Danube  frozen ;  I 
should  have  liked  still  better  to  have 
seen  the  countenances  of  Turkish 
pashas  when  the  frozen  river  should 
have  offered  a  free  passage  to  the 
Moscovs  at  any  point  they  might 
please  to  select.  I  believe  some  of 
the  fat  Turks  would  have  perspired 
themselves  thin  under  the  infliction. 

To  escape  these  annoyances  we 
were  anxious  to  get  quarters  in  Kala- 
fat, and  after  a  time  succeeded.  The 
cafe  which  I  have  before  mentioned 
had  become  the  scene  of  such  dis- 
orders on  the  part  of  the  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks  that  the  military  authorities 
had  determined  to  close  it  altogether, 
and  offered  the  empty  room  to  us. 
We  accepted  it  joyfully,  and,  still  re- 
taining our  quarters  at  Widdin  to 
retire  to  in  case  of  necessity,  crossed 
with  bag  and  baggage  to  Kalafat. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  we 
were  informed  that  a  force  was  go- 
ing to  reconnoitre  Golencza,  a  village 
about  two  miles  from  Kalafat,  up 
stream  of  the  Danube.  At  about 
11  A.M.  I  mounted,  and  rode  to  the 
extreme  left  of  the  camp,  where  a 
comparatively  open  and  level  stretch 
of  ground  gave  room  for  -cavalry  to 
form.  It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The 
snow  was  gone ;  scarcely  a  cloud  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  air  was  sharp  and 
fresh,  with  a  bright  sunshine  which 
counteracted  the  cold  of  the  weather. 
I  rode  up  a  slight  eminence,  and 
looked  back  over  a  wide  and  beauti- 
ful landscape.  The  Danube,  calm  as 
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a  mill-pond,  reflected  in  long  streaks 
the  minarets  of  the  long  low-lying 
town  of  Widdin  that  stretched  along 
its  further  bank,  and  showed  the  wake 
of  each  boat  that  crossed  it  in  two 
diverging  lines  such  as  you  see  when 
a  duck  swims  in  a  calm  pool.  Be- 
yond again  rose  the  distant  hills  of 
Bulgaria,  scarcely  visible  but  for  the 
snow  which  still  lay  on  their  sum- 
mits and  gleamed  out  against  the 
blue  sky.  Turning  in  the  other 
direction,  I  saw  before  me  a  sweep  of 
level  stubble-covered  ground,  bright 
in  the  sunshine,  bounded  by  the 
black  line  of  the  parapet,  and  backed 
by  the  low  hills  of  Wallachia.  A 
rough  road,  marked  by  cart-ruts 
and  hoof-prints,  passing  close  by 
me,  wound  out  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  was  occupied  by  a  long 
string  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  To  the  left  of  these  stood 
three  squadrons  of  lancers  and  one  of 
dragoons  in  close  column  ;  about  240 
men.  Beyond  these  again  were  two 
battalions  of  infantry  and  a  company 
of  the  Chasseurs  whom  the  Turks 
have  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes.  Four  horse- 
artillery  guns  were  in  rear  of  the 
whole. 

The  march  was  opened  by  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  and  the  dragoons, 
the  remainder  following  at  some 
distance.  In  accordance  with  a  pre- 
concerted plan,  we  followed  the  up- 
ward course  of  the  Danube  to  a  small 
ridge  of  ground  which  crossed  the 
road  at  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
camp ;  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  push  on  the  irregulars  and  the 
dragoons  to  Golencza,  which  might 
be  a  mile  farther  on,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  troops  hidden  behind  the  ridge 
to  give  the  Russians  a  warm  recep- 
tion if  they  should  pursue  the  ad- 
vanced horsemen.  I  and  the  other 
Englishmen  (most  of  them  "Own 
Correspondents")  went  on  with  the 
advance.  As  we  crossed  the  ridge 
we  saw  before  us  a  wide  stretch  of 
plain ;  beyond  this  again,  crossing 
the  whole  of  our  front  at  perhaps 
one  thousand  yards'  distance,  a  ridge 
so  low  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
name,  rising  to  the  left  into  a  round 
hillock,  and  then  dropping  with  an  al- 
most perpendicular  fall  nearly  into  the 
Danube,  which,  at  the  interval  only 
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of  a  narrow  road,  flowed  beneath.  A 
little  more  to  the  right,  on  the  same 
ridge,  were  five  or  six  haystacks, 
the  ground  dropping  between  these 
and  the  hillock  as  if  to  give  passage 
to  a  road,  which,  coming  in  from 
thence,  led  under  the  feet  of  our 
horses  as  we  advanced. 

On  the  round  hillock  to  the  left 
were  plainly  discernible  figures, 
which,  when  examined  through  the 
glass,  proved  to  consist  of  four 
horses,  some  mounted  and  the  others 
led  in  hand,  and  seven  men.  From 
the  motions  of  the  latter,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  guess  their  quality  and 
purpose.  Those  on  horseback  were 
evidently  orderlies  in  attendance ; 
the  others,  with  leisurely  steps  (with 
a  slight  touch  of  swagger  that,  even 
at  that  distance,  showed  me  that 
they  were  officers)  paced  backwards 
and  forwards,  quietly  watching  our 
approach.  As  we  advanced,  the 
whole  of  our  force  was  thrown  out 
in  skirmishing  order,  the  dragoons 
forming  the  right  of  the  line,  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  taking  the  left,  con- 
siderably ahead  of  the  regulars,  and 
flanking  the  whole  advance  with 
scattered  skirmishers,  who  extended 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  scarp  which 
overhung  the  river,  and  on  the 
other  far  away  to  distant  hillocks 
and  rises  of  the  ground  which  might 
command  a  view  of  the  country.  As 
we  neared  them,  the  figures  on  the 
opposite  hill  slowly  moved  off,  dis- 
appearing down  the  far  side,  and  in 
their  place  four  or  five  horsemen, 
making  their  appearance  between 
the  hillock  and  the  haystacks,  rode 
with  sharp  turns  backwards  and  for- 
wards, in  skirmishing  order.  They 
wore  long  whitish  greatcoats,  and 
caps  of  uniform  appearance ;  their 
long  lances  glistening  in  the  sun,  and 
the  long  tails  of  their  horses,  almost 
down  to  the  ground,  showed  them  to 
be  Cossacks.  A  dropping  fire  was 
soon  opened  upon  them  by  the  fore- 
most of  the  irregulars,  while  the 
left  flank  of  the  line,  followed  by 
us  amateurs,  ascended  the  hillock 
from  which  the  group  of  Russians 
had  retired. 

From  this  point  we  had,  as  we 
thought,  a  clear  view  of  all  that 
surrounded  us.  Close  on  our  left, 
but  far  beneath  us,  flowed  the 
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Danube ;  the  roofs  of  the  low  huts 
of  Golencza  covered  the  crest  of  a 
small  ridge  that  rose  against  the  sky 
in  front  of  us ;  and  the  church  of 
Csitate  showed,  a  mere  white  speck, 
in  the  far  distance.  The  few  Cos- 
sack skirmishers  still  held  their 
ground,  and  a  body  of  perhaps  ten 
horsemen  was  seen  slowly  moving 
towards  them  from  the  village.  I 
had  dismounted,  taken  a  good  look 
through  my  telescope,  and  was 
fumbling  with  the  buckle  of  the 
case  in  the  act  of  returning  it,  when 
a  sudden  move  and  exclamation  from 
the  cluster  of  amateurs  and  Turkish 
officers  that  surrounded  me,  showed 
me  clearly  that  something  had  oc- 
curred. I  did  not  stop  to  see  what, 
but  buckling  up  my  glass  with  all 
speed,  scrambled  on  to  my  horse 
just  in  time  to  join  company  with 
my  friends  as  they  dashed  down  the 
hill-side  in  full  gallop  for  the  rear. 
As  I  set  spurs  I  turned  in  my  saddle 
and  looked  back.  As  I  did  so  a 
loud  yell  broke  on  the  ear ;  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  were  seen  flying  in 
rout,  all  their  skirmishers  on  either 
flank  emulating  them  in  speed,  while 
through  the  pass  between  the  hillock 
and  the  haystacks  poured  a  black- 
looking  torrent  of  Cossacks — two 
hundred,  at  a  guess— in  a  kind  of 
irregular  mass  or  column,  coming 
on  at  a  rattling  gallop.  The  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  who,  driven  before  the 
Russian  charge,  were  spurring  away 
with  admirable  industry,  accompany- 
ing the  performance  with  loud  shouts 
and  cries,  by  common  instinct  closed 
from  right  and  left  on  to  the  road  by 
which  we  had  advanced,  and  were 
now  rushing  along  in  a  crowd ;  a 
riderless  horse,  with  head  and  tail 
in  the  air,  showing  that  one  at  least 
was  dead  or  taken.  It  was  a  sight 
at  once  wild  and  ludicrous.  In  the 
centre  of  the  press  fled  the  Morning 
Twaddle,  riding  as  that  respectable 
organ  of  public  opinion  is  not  wont 
to  ride  ;  hard  on  his  heels  came  the 
illustrated  periodicals,  and  fleeing,  as 
old  Monsieur  G.  (one  of  the  fugitives) 
described  it,  with  a  "rapidite'  sans 
dgal,"  pegging  away  with  a  unani- 
mity that  was  really  delightful,  the 
whole  throng,  Turkish  horsemen  and 
English  correspondents,  swept  to  the 
rear  of  the  line  of  dragoons,  who,  as 
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I  said,  were  following  in  skirmishing 
order  at  a  considerable  distance  be- 
hind ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
consented  to  pull  up  and  ascertain 
whether  their  heads  were  still  on 
their  shoulders.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deny  that  during  the  per- 
formance of  this  rapid  act  I  put  in 
the  spurs  myself  as  warmly  as  any- 
body. 

Our  valiant  irregulars  were  so  in- 
finitely satisfied  with  what  they  had 
just  received  that  they  declined  to 
go  in  for  any  more,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  advance  again,  although 
their  commandant,  a  plucky  Pole, 
dashing  at  them  sword  in  hand, 
made  fierce  attempts  to  drive  them 
on.  The  officer  in  command  of  the 
dragoons  might  now,  I  think,  have 
formed  his  men  and  charged  with 
advantage ;  he  preferred  putting 
them  about  as  they  stood,  and  re- 
treating at  a  walk,  still  in  skirmish- 
ing order,  without  even  taking  the 
precaution  of  retiring  by  alternate 
lines.  The  Russians,  however,  who 
were  doubtless  pretty  well  blown  in 
the  pursuit,  drew  up  to  a  walk  like- 
wise, and  extending  right  and  left  in 
a  line  of  skirmishers,  followed  us  in 
an  order  similar  to  our  own.  "  Whew 
— whe-e-e-ew"  came  the  Cossack  bul- 
lets, whistling  viciously ;  then  a  loud 
bang  from  the  Russian  position,  and 
another— each  followed  by  a  most 
awful  whistle,  like  the  screech  of  a 
carbine  ball  magnified  by  a  hundred, 
and  only  to  be  expressed  by  big 
letters,  '"  WH-E-E-EW "— told  us 
that  the  enemy  had  got  horse-artil- 
lery into  action. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Cossacks  had 
somewhat  slackened,  and  our  dis- 
tance from  them  somewhat  increased, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
a  cluster  of  dismounted  horsemen 
near  me,  holding  their  beasts  by  the 
bridle,  and  by  the  sight  of  a  sabre 
vigorously  brandished  in  the  air.  I 
drew  near  to  investigate,  and  be- 
held an  agreeable  spectacle.  The  com- 
mandant of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  a  grim 
red-moustached  Pole,  Yacoub  Agha 
(or,  as  the  Turks  pronounce  it,  Yacoub- 
Ah)  by  name,  had  been  naturally 
ruffled  by  the  behaviour  of  his  men, 
and  had  seized  the  lull  in  the  storm 
as  a  fitting  opportunity  for  a  cere- 
mony which  he  would  himself  have 
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described  as  making  a  Bashi "  toucher 
deux  cents  coups  de  baton ;"  in  other 
words,  he  was,  in  defiance  of  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  administering  with 
his  own  hand  corporal  punishment  to 
one  of  the  horsemen  who  had  been 
the  most  backward  in  coming  for- 
ward. A  Bashi-Bazouk  was  extended 
on  the  ground  on  his  face,  with  a 
soldier  holding  him  down  :  as  much 
as  possible  of  his  voluminous  trousers 
had  been  packed  aside  to  give  a  fair 
field  for  the  flat  of  the  culprit's  own 
sabre,  which,  wielded  by  the  com- 
mandant, was  being  applied  to  him 
in  a  manner  which  was  likely  to 
make  horse-exercise  unpleasant  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  operation 
concluded,  all  remounted,  but  were 
scarcely  in  their  saddles  when  I  saw 
the  commandant  again  on  foot  en- 
gagingly beckoning  to  two  more  to 
come  and  be  flagellated.  The  victims, 
whose  natural  disinclination  to  be 
flogged  was  much  aggravated  by 
their  dread  of  the  advancing  Cos- 
sacks, made  pitiful  remonstrances, 
setting  forth  the  approach  of  the 
Giaour  as  a  reason  for  at  least  de- 
laying the  transaction ;  but  the 
wrathful  Yacoub- Ah  mercilessly  laid 
them  on  their  faces,  and  in  spite  of 
their  shouts  of  "Aman"  and  the 
great  agility  of  their  kicks  and 
wriggles,  beat  them  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  as  a  further  punishment 
deprived  them  of  their  horses,  and 
condemned  them  to  make  their  escape 
on  foot.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Turks  in  general  have  lost  their 
soothing  faith  in  predestination,  or 
whether  the  sufferers  in  question 
thought  that  they  were  clearly  pre- 
destined to  be  spitted  on  a  Cossack 
lance,  and  could  not  restrain  a 
natural  agitation  at  the  prospect ; 
but  certainly,  as  they  woefully  scuttled 
along  in  their  great  clumsy  boots  and 
baggy  breeches,  they  did  not  look  so 
spiritually  supported  as  one  might 
have  wished.  This  penance  lasted 
for  some  time ;  at  length  a  more 
rapid  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  induced  the  dragoons  who 
were  leading  the  culprits'  horses  to 
restore  them,  whether  through  mercy 
or  a  desire  to  be  off  on  their  own 
accounts,  I  can't  say. 

By  this  time  we  were  perhaps  half- 
way back  to  the  concealed  infantry. 
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It  was  plain  that,  if  the  Turks  meant 
this  ambuscade  to  do  anything,  the 
first  step  was  to  keep  it  quiet.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  they  had  com- 
menced operations  by  perching  a 
whole  tribe  of  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted staff-officers  on  the  ridge 
immediately  in  front  of  it,  as  if  ex- 
pressly to  hint  to  the  enemy  that 
there  was  something  behind ;  and 
now,  just  as  there  seemed  to  be  some 
chance  of  drawing  on  the  Russians, 
they  opened  fire  with  their  artillery. 
The  only  explanation  of  this  peculiar 
move  that  I  have  ever  heard  suggest- 
ed was,  that  the  Turkish  commandant 
got  into  a  fright  at  the  approaching 
Cossacks,  and,  sending  his  ambuscade 
to  the  devil,  turned  all  his  faculties 
towards  getting  rid  of  them  by  the 
shortest  process.  So,  bang  went  his 
first  gun,  followed  by  a  kind  of  jiz- 
jiz-jiz-jiz-jiz  through  the  air  as  though 
a  fiery  dragon  were  rushing  along ; 
then  another  ;  then  the  Russians  re- 
plied, sending  in  a  shrapnel  which 
burst  high  up  in  the  air,  leaving  the 
white  smoke  hanging  in  the  blue  sky 
in  a  compact  mass  like  a  white  cloud  ; 
and  so  on  till  twelve  or  fifteen  shots 
had  passed  on  the  two  sides.  By 
this  time  our  cavalry  skirmishers 
were  falling  back  over  the  ridge.  I 
followed  them,  and  found  the  two 
infantry  battalions  and  the  lancers 
drawn  up  in  close  column  immedi- 
ately behind,  with  the  Chasseurs  lying 
on  their  chests  behind  a  small  bank 
which  commanded  the  downward 
slope  leading  towards  the  Russians. 
But  the  latter  astute  persons  declined 
taking  advantage  of  these  little  ar- 
rangements, and  quietly  retired,  van- 
ishing behind  the  hillock  and  small 
ridge  where  our  flight  had  com- 
menced, and  just  leaving  a  few  scat- 
tered skirmishers  to  occupy  them. 
Our  Bashi-Bazouks  again  advanced, 
and  exchanged  shots  with  them ;  but 
the  Russians  would  not  show  again, 
so  we  all  went  home.  The  loss  on 
the  two  sides  was  one  Bashi-Bazouk 
dead  or  taken,  and  one  Cossack 
killed — whom  the  Turks,  with  a 
speed  and  presence  of  mind,  and  utter 
absence  of  truth  that  much  pleased 
me,  instantly  magnified  into  two. 

Things  must  have  changed  since 
the  time  when  Montecuculi  wrote 
that  "  one  ought  to  avoid  engaging 
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the  Turk  in  great  skirmishes,  as  he 
has  too  much  the  advantage  in 
them ; "  since  the  days  when,  as  Saxe 
tells  us,  the  hussars  of  the  Emperor 
in  Hungary  "n'osoient  pas  quitter 
les  grandes  gardes  de  vue  "  for  fear 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  the 
natural  result  was  "que  nous  ne 
rnarchions  qu'a  tatons,  que  nous 
n'avions  iiulles  nouvelles  des  Turcs;" 
and  even  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  when,  according 
to  Valentiui,  the  Russian  cavalry 
could  never  be  hazarded  away  from 
the  protection  of  its  infantry  and 
artillery  until  the  Turks  were  in 
flight  or  at  the  least  half-beaten,  and 
when  the  order  of  battle  in  which  it 
could  best  encounter  the  Turkish 
horse  consisted  of  an  oblong  pro- 
tected by  guns  and  infantry  placed 
upon  two  of  its  diagonal  angles  so 
as  to  sweep  every  face  with  fire ; 
an  arrangement  which  it  was  so  un- 
desirable to  depart  from,  that  Valen- 
tini  exhorts  it  to  execute  its  advances 
at  a  slow  trot  in  order  that  the  in- 
fantry may  be  able  to  run  alongside. 
And  what  has  caused  this  change  ^ 
Whence  comes  thismoral  degeneracy? 
Not  certainly  from  physical  degene- 
racy. These  very  fugitives,  running 
so  alacritously  before  Cossacks  whose 
little  value  in  fight  subsequent  ex- 
perience showed  in  the  Crimea,  were 
fine  stalwart  men,  riding  with  the 
air  of  horsemen  and  soldiers  born. 
Nor  could  any  excuse  be  found  for 
them  on  the  score  of  being  ill  mount- 
ed, for  their  horses,  though,  according 
to  English  ideas,  mere  ponies  in  size, 
were  compact,  active,  high-bred,  and 
highly-broken.  There  is  something 
strange  in  the  way  in  which  the  mili- 
tary valour  of  certain  races  has  de- 
clined without  visible  cause.  Know- 
ing as  one  does  how  much  personal 
courage,  as  a  general  rule,  holds  of 
personal  strength,  of  familiarity  with 
weapons,  and  of  the  self-confidence 
engendered  by  pride  of  race  and  a 
contempt  for  all  other  races,  one  is 
puzzled  to  say  why  men  who  in  all 
these  respects  have  so  much  to  induce 
valour  as  these  Turkish  horsemen, 
should  be  so  deficient  in  it.  Our 
friend  Yacoub-Ah  had  a  theory  of  his 
own  on  the  subject.  He  used  to  main- 
tain that  no  man  would  ever  make 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  fight  till  he  should 
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succeed  in  rousing  their  religious 
feelings ;  and  that  the  first  man  who, 
whether  fanatic  or  hypocrite  himself, 
should  enter  with  fanatical  zeal  into 
their  religious  observances,  would 
have  a  chance  of  raising  an  enthusi- 
asm which  might  lead  to  great  things. 
Possibly  he  might ;  but  the  question 
still  remains — seeing  that  worse  men 
than  the  Bashi-Bazouks  frequently 
fight  well  without  religious  enthusi- 
asm, why  should  they  be  so  perfectly 
inefficient  without  it  ? 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  saw  the  Turkish  Irregulars 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Cos- 
sacks. A  few  days  after,  I  had  the 
fortune  to  see  the  performances  re- 
peated, with  very  slight  variation,  on 
the  very  same  ground ;  the  part  of 
enemy  being  taken  by  five  Cossacks. 
The  Turkish  commandant  halted  his 
regular  cavalry  a  very  long  way  off ; 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  a  hundred  or  so 
in  number,  were  instigated  to  close 
with  the  foe.  To  comply  with  this 
request,  one  or  two  of  the  most 
valiant  would  every  now  and  then 
dash  forward  at  a  gallop  with  a  shout 
of  Allah  !  and  a  look  as  if  they  were 
going  to  eat  every  infidel  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth,  and  wheeling  in  a  circle 
at  speed  (never  approaching  the 
enemy  nearer  than  four  hundred 
yards)  would  fire,  and  instantly  retire 
to  reload.  The  Cossacks  held  their 
ground,  returning  the  fire,  and,  like 
the  Turks,  always  putting  their  horses 
to  speed  at  the  moment  of  firing  ; 
presenting  a  picturesque  appearance 
enough,  with  their  long  lances  slung 
at  their  backs,  and  the  long  tails  of 
their  horses  streaming  in  the  wind. 
This  lasted  till  a  body  of  about  a 
hundred  fresh  Cossacks  corning  up 
threw  out  skirmishers  in  a  very 
leisurely  manner  and  advanced ;  of 
course  we  retired ;  none  the  less 
willingly  that  two  black  columns, 
supposed  to  consist  of  several  squad- 
rons of  Russian  cavalry,  showed  them- 
selves in  the  distance.  The  Cossacks 
quietly  followed  for  a  time,  and  re- 
tired just  as  we  came  under  the  lines 
of  Kalafat ;  which  we  presently  en- 
tered, driving  before  us  on  foot  eight 
Bashi-Bazouks  who  were  compelled 
to  make  this  ignominious  entry  as  a 
punishment  for  misbehaviour  before 
the  enemy. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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WE  do  not  wonder  that  John  Bull 
is  puzzled  with  India.  That  penin- 
sular cul-de-sac  of  Asia — that  vast 
Italy  of  the  East — is  the  greatest 
puzzle  in  the  world  to  those  who 
examine  it.  It  is  so  full  of  variety 
and  contradictions.  Its  religious 
creeds,  especially,  are  alternately  the 
laughing-stock  and  the  admiration  of 
European  philosophers, — a  mass  of 
absurdities  or  a  fountain  of  light. 
All  depends  on  what  part  is  looked 
at.  We  are  too  apt  to  pick  up  a 
fragment,  and  judge  as  if  that  frag- 
ment were  the  vast  whole.  Every 
country,  alike  in  its  life  and  in  its 
literature,  exhibits  many  diversities 
of  religious  belief.  Even  in  our  own 
islands,  where  the  various  parts  of  the 
population  are  as  thoroughly  fused 
as  anywhere  in  the  world,  how  many 
diversities,  even  opposites,  may  be 
found  side  by  side  !  The  Calvinist, 


with  his  bald  ritual,  rigidity  of  creed, 
and  Christian  fatalism, — the  Roman- 
ist, with  his  pompous  ceremonial, 
superstitious  dogmas,  and  idol-wor- 
ship, —  the  Positivist  who  believes 
in  no  Church,  and  the  Universalist 
who  believes  in  all— may  be  found 
mingling  in  the  same  circles ;  while 
Mormonism  finds  converts  in  the 
ruder  districts  ;  and  a  practical  belief 
in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  spirit-rapping, 
and  the  "black  arts"  generally,  is 
very  far  from  being  extinct  either  in 
our  upper  or  lower  classes.  Wher- 
ever there  are  diversities  of  tempera- 
ment or  gradations  of  intellect,  there 
will  be  corresponding  diversities  and 
gradations  of  religious  belief— gross 
and  materialistic  in  the  ignorant, 
spiritual  in  the  enlightened  ;  narrow 
and  bigoted,  or  tolerant  and  mild; 
some  in  which  the  moving  power  is 
Fear,  others  in  which  it  is  Love. 
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Such  diversities  are  manifested  in 
the  life  or  literature  of  almost  every 
nation,  however  homogeneous.  But 
in  India  such  diversity  is  enhanced 
to  an  unusual  degree  by  the  unparal- 
leled mixture  of  races  that  has  oc- 
curred within  its  sea-and-mountain- 
girdled  area.  From  the  remotest 
times  there  has  been  a  ceaseless 
inarch  of  tribes  into  that  vast  penin- 
sula from  which  there  is  no  outlet. 
Pouring  across  the  Indus,  or  strag- 
gling down  through  the  passes  of  the 
Himalaya,  each  wave  of  incomers 
pushed  its  predecessors  farther  into 
the  country.  The  later  the  settlers, 
the  more  powerful, — the  earlier,  the 
more  ignorant  and  weak.  And  thus 
it  happened,  in  this  hurtling  of  race 
upon  race,  that  some  of  the  earliest 
almost  or  entirely  disappeared,  and 
others  of  them  were  forced  into  the 
hills  and  woody  fastnesses  of  the 
land ;  while  the  better  organised 
peoples  of  the  second  great  wave  of 
immigration  maintained  their  exist- 
ence, but  took  on  in  part  the  civil- 
isation of  the  still  superior  Aryan 
nations  who  followed  in  turn — at  the 
same  time  reacting  powerfully  on  the 
creeds  and  usages  of  that  gifted  do- 
minant race. 

Geology  shows  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth  consists  of  various  layers  or 
strata,  all  formed  out  of  the  same 
elementary  substance,  but  each  pre- 
senting different  aspects  and  quali- 
ties, according  to  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation and  the  influences  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected, — which  strata 
coexist  and  intermingle,  each  pre- 
dominant in  certain  localities,  and 
often  with  some  of  the  others  crop- 

Eing  through  it.  The  human  popu- 
ition  of  the  globe  exhibits  similar 
strata,  and  with  diversities  quite  as 
marked  as  any  in  the  geological 
world.  The  gigantic  clumsy  copper- 
coloured  Patagonian  differs  from  the 
rather  short  square-built  yellow- 
faced  Chinese,  and  the  black  pigmy 
root-eating  Bushman  of  Africa  dif- 
fers from  the  white-skinned  highly- 


developed  Englishman,  as  widely  and 
more  obviously  than  do  the  strata  of 
dead  rock  from  one  another;  al- 
though, owing  to  their  migratory 
power  and  capacity  for  fusion,  the 
races  of  mankind  sometimes  pass  into 
one  another  by  gradations  more  sub- 
tle and  less  easily  denned  than  those 
which  distinguish  the  inorganic 
world. 

Nowhere  are  those  human  strata 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  more  observable 
than  in  the  Indian  peninsula.  There, 
various  remnants  of  the  rude  earliest 
races  are  seen  surrounded  by  the 
more  numerous  after-comers,  just  as 
the  bald  bleak  peaks  of  the  primary 
rocks  stand  put  here  and  there 
amidst  the  wide  expanse  of  more 
recent  formations.  These  barbarous 
races  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
hill-regions  and  woody  fastnesses  of 
the  peninsula  ;  also,  in  lesser  de- 
gree, in  quarters  where  the  configu- 
ration of  the  country  is  such,  that 
the  earliest  tribes  were  hemmed  in, 
without  possibility  of  further  retreat, 
between  the  later-comers  and  the 
sea, — in  which  latter  localities  they 
may  no  longer  appear  separate  and 
distinct,  but  only  as  a  leaven  of 
darker  colour  and  ruder  civilisation 
in  the  general  population.  The  im- 
mense level  region  of  Hindostan,  the 
vast  plains  constituting  the  basins  of 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  offered  no 
places  of  refuge  from  the  waves  of 
invasion  ;  hence,  with  the  exception 
of  some  who  were  shut  up  and  ab- 
sorbed into  the  population  of  Lower 
Bengal,  not  only  did  the  Tamul  and 
other  kindred  peoples,  forming  the 
second  great  wave  of  immigration, 
sweep  the  earliest  races  southwards 
into  the  hills  of  central  and  southern 
India,  but  the  Tamulese  and  Canar- 
ese  themselves  were  forced  to  mi- 
grate in  the  same  direction  before 
the  strong  flood  of  the  Brahmanical 
invasion. 

From  the  latitude  of  the  Vindhya 
chain  down  to  Cape  Comorinand  the 
forests  of  Ceylon,  the  rude  aboriginal  * 


*  It  is  convenient  at  times  to  follow  common  parlance  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"aborigines  ;"  but  we  must  say  that  the  furthest  research  into  the  past  throws  no 
light  upon  a  really  aboriginal  race.  When  the  curtain  of  history  rises  upon  the 
world,  we  see  no  people  which  has  not  already  changed,  or  that  is  not  in  process  of 
changing,  its  quarters.  "  Aboriginal "  may  correctly  mean  "  from  the  beginning  of 
history," — but  nothing  more. 
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or  first-come  population  of  India  are 
still  to  be  met  with  in  detached  com- 
munities, barbarous,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct in  customs  and  manners  from  the 
general  population.  Many  of  them  are 
quite  distinct  also  from  one  another, 
evidently  belonging  to  different  eras  of 
an  indefinitely  remote  and  abysmal 
past.  Like  scattered  islets,  relics  of 
a  primeval  world,  appear  the  uplands 
tenanted  by  those  aboriginal  tribes. 
Hardly  do  we  cross  the  lower  Indus 
than  we  come  upon  one  of  those 
relics  of  a  pre-historic  past  in  the 
tall  and  athletic  black  Koolies  of 
Guzerat— the  remains  of  some  early 
tribe  pushed  southwards  into  this 
corner,  where  the  sea  prevented  fur- 
ther flight,  and  where  the  locality 
allowed  of  their  remaining  distinct 
from  the  surrounding  population. 
The  broad  wooded  and  jungly  belt  of 
the  Vindhya  Hills,  extending  east- 
wards from  Guzerat  across  the  pen- 
insula to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with 
offshoot  ridges  running  far  up  in- 
to Central  India,  is  still  for  the 
most  part  in  possession  of  aboriginal 
tribes.  Scattered  over  the  rugged 
ridges  in  Malwa,  we  find  the  black 
short  Bheels,  with  thick  rugged  hair 
and  beards,  who  (unlike  the  Hindoos) 
readily  eat  flesh,  even  of  cows,  and 
are  very  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  and  at  Neemuch 
the  Rajpoots  virtually  acknowledge 
that  many  of  the  cities  and  fortresses 
were  founded  by  Bheel  chiefs  ;  but 
it  is  long  since  they  were  driven 
south  by  the  Rajpoots  into  their  pre- 
sent quarters,  where  they  lead  a 
savage  life  apart  as  freebooters,  or 
else  live  amongst  their  conquerors 
as  cultivators  and  village  watchmen. 
The  same  race  are  found  in  Guzerat, 
and  also  in  Candeish.  South  of  the 
Nerbudda,  and  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  Vindhya  chain,  we  come  to  Gond- 
wana,  where,  amidst  almost  inacces- 
sible forests  and  rocky  ravines,  we 
find  another  of  those  early  and  now 
outcast  tribes — the  Gonds.  Jet-black, 
short,  thick-lipped,  with  small  deep- 
set  eyes,  they  live  in  miserable  huts, 
surrounded  by  their  swine  and  poul- 
try, and  sometimes  buffaloes.  They 
pay  no  reverence  to  Brahmans — have 
no  priesthood— arid  the  little  religion 
which  they  have  seemingly  consists 
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in  a  worship  of  demons,  to  whom 
they  are  reported  to  sacrifice  children. 
The  vast  hilly  province  of  Orissa, 
verging  on  Gondwana  and  com- 
prising the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Vindhya  chain,  contains  no  less 
than  three  different  tribes  of  rude 
aborigines, — the  Khoiids,  the  Koles, 
and  the  Sourahs.  Human  sacrifices 
prevail  amongst  them  also.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Khonds  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  They  regard  the  Earth- 
Spirit  as  in  rebellion  against  the 
Supreme  Deity,  and  as  needing  to 
be  propitiated  by  mankind  as  the 
most  potent  influencer  of  their  lot. 
And  as,  like  all  peoples  who  are 
unacquainted  with  astronomy,  the 
Earth  is  to  the  Khonds  the  universe, 
we  have  here  the  dogma,  so  widely 
acknowledged  or  implied  elsewhere, 
of  Creation  at  feud  with  the  Creator 
— the  doctrine  of  Satan  opposed  to 
God :  but,  at  utter  variance  with  the 
Christian's  form  of  the  same  creed, 
this  barbarous  people  direct  their 
worship,  not  to  the  Supreme,  but  to 
the  rebel  Earth-Spirit,  their  "  prince 
of  this  world,"  and  seek  to  propitiate 
her  by  human  sacrifices.  Farther 
south,  in  the  very  apex  of  India, 
among  the  hill-districts  of  southern 
Madras,  we  find  other,  and  for  the 
most  part  gentler  tribes,  belonging  to 
an  equally  or  still  more  remote  past. 
The  Tudas  of  the  Nilgherry  hills,  in- 
deed, although  living  uncivilised  and 
in  complete  isolation,  may  be  fancied 
a  later  intruding  tribe,  they  are  so 
superior  in  mental  and  bodily  organ- 
isation to  the  (other  ?)  earliest  tribes, 
— an  idea  which  obtains  countenance 
from  the  fact  that  the  Cholas  and 
other  Nilgherry  tribes  look  to  them 
as  lords  and  superiors.  They  are 
described  as  a  noble  race, — tall  and 
athletic, — with  symmetric  features, 
half-way  between  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  in  type,  —  large-eyed,  and 
with  long  fine  hair  falling  in  natural 
locks.  The  comparatively  treeless 
character  of  the  hills  where  they 
dwell,  appears  to  indicate  that  in 
former  times  large  spaces  had  been 
cleared  for  agriculture.  In  the  same 
quarter— in  the  Dendigal  and  neigh- 
bouring Wynaad  hills  —  we  find 
humanity  in  the  lowest  and  least 
developed  form  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  India.  The  Shanars,  Ku- 
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rumbas,  and  other  wild  tribes  in 
this  region,  are  apparently  the  oldest 
of  all,  and  probably  tenanted  South- 
ern India  at  a  time  when  the  Bheels 
and  Gonds  still  roved  as  masters 
over  the  then  forest-covered  plains 
of  Hindostan.  They  are  most  poor 
and  miserable.  Some  of  them  are 
clothed,  when  clothed  at  all,  with 
the  bark  of  a  tree, — using  bows  and 
arrows,  and  living  chiefly  on  roots, 
honey,  and  reptiles.  They  are  very 
short  in  stature,  agile  as  monkeys, 
penetrate  the  jungles  with  marvel- 
lous ease,  without  habitations,  and 
frequently  living  in  trees.  Is  it  not 
most  likely  that  these  wild  tribes, 
once  spread  extensively  through  the 
forests  of  the  country,  were  the 
"  monkey  race "  whom  the  first 
Aryan  invaders  of  the  Deccan  met 
with,  and  who  figure  in  the  old 
poems  as  the  allies  of  Rama  in  his 
conquest  of  Ceylon  1 

Around  those  isolated  relics  of 
aboriginal  population  —  so  diverse 
from  one  another  that  they  may  be 
likened  to  a  broken  chain  of  vari- 
coloured islets — flows  a  wide  sea  of 
the  secondary  races.  These  appear 
homogeneous  compared  to  the  diver- 
sity which  marks  the  aboriginal 
tribes;  but  in  reality  they  are  dis-0 
tinguishable  into  several  marked 
divisions.  As  the  Tamul,  Telinga, 
and  Canarese  nations,  they  people 
the  whole  peninsular  portion  of 
India,  from  Hindostan  to  the  sea. 
They  are  civilised  and  organised  in 
society  —  therein  being  as  vastly 
superior  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  as 
the  organic  world  of  matter  is  to  the 
inorganic.  Between  them  and  the 
still  later-come  Aryan  races  the  dis- 
tinction is  infinitely  less,  and  a  par- 
tial amalgamation  and  complete  in- 
termingling has  taken  place  between 
them  ;  yet  a  difference  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible both  in  physical  and  mental 
aspect  when  the  two  populations  are 
compared  in  the  mass.  The  original 
diversity  between  them  and  the 
Aryan  or  Sanskrit-speaking  race  of 
Hindostan  is  further  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  current 
in  Southern  India  several  languages 
which,  although  largely  intermixed 
with  Sanskrit  terms  in  consequence 
of  Aryan  conquest  and  civilisation, 
nevertheless  belong  to  distinct  fami- 
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lies  of  language.  The  chief  of  these 
are  the  Tainul,  Telinga,  and  Kama- 
tie,  each  of  which  implies  the  former 
existence  as  separate  nations  of  the 
people  who  speak  those  dialects. 
Indeed  the  Tamul  language  has  a 
literature  of  its  own,  which  shows 
that  the  Tamul  race  had  achieved  an 
advanced  civilisation,  independent 
of  (and  perhaps  before  the  invasion 
of)  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Hindoos. 
The  Mahrattas,  whose  chief  seat  is 
in  the  Deccan,  although  their  power 
extends  far  into  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan, likewise  appear  to  belong  to 
those  secondary  races,  rather  than  to 
the  tertiary  or  Aryan  wave  of  northern 
immigration, — although  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  Mahrattas  to  Hindostan 
has  produced  in  them  a  somewhat 
larger  infusion  of  Aryan  blood  than 
is  to  be  found  farther  south. 

Fancy  the  Tamul  and  other  nations 
of  the  secondary  wave  of  immigra- 
tion, interspersed  with  savage  tribes 
of  still  more  ancient  settlement,  in 
possession  of  the  vast  plains  of  the 
Ganges  and  Central  India,  and 
spreading  southward  over  the  Dec- 
can  towards  Southern  India  —  the 
rude  aboriginal  tribes  predominating 
the  farther  south  we  go, — then  we 
shall  have  a  pretty  accurate  picture 
of  India  at  the  time  when  the  Aryan 
or  Sanscrit-speaking  race  appeared 
on  the  scene.  The  foremost  division 
of  this  great  race  was  the  Brahmani- 
cal  nation,  which  led  the  van  of  the 
migration,  and  whose  intellectual 
superiority  still  entitles  them  to  rank 
highest  amongst  the  cognate  nations 
which  followed  and  now  live  side  by 
side  with  them.  Settling  along  the  line 
of  the  Ganges,  from  Hurdwar  down 
to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Oude  and 
the  Rajmal  hills,  we  see  them  occupy- 
ing the  great  cities  of  Hastinapura, 
Indraprastha  (Delhi),  and  Canouge  in 
the  Doab — and  Ayodhya  (Oude), 
Benares,  and  Palibothra  (Patna), 
farther  down  the  valley — they  con- 
centrated more  and  more  to  the 
east,  especially  in  Oude,  as  new 
immigrating  tribes  arrived  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Gangetic  valley  ; 
but  they  never  passed  forward  into 
Lower  Bengal,— which  region  con- 
tinued to  be  peopled  by  earlier  tribes, 
of  the  secondary  wave  of  immigra- 
tion, and  (as  may  be  seen  at  this 
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day)  far  inferior  both  in  physical 
and  mental  qualities  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Upper  India  or  Hindostan. 
The  Kshatriyas,  or  warrior-caste,  of 
Menu — who  by-and-by  usurped  the 
ruling  power  in  the  State,  previously 
held  by  the  Brahmans — appear  to 
have  been  a  small  band  of  king-like 
warriors,  identical  in  extraction  with 
the  Brahmanical  nation,  and  by  dint 
of  arms  and  prestige  becoming  kings, 
and  furnishing  a  royal  race  to  the 
many  small  States  into  which  the 
country  was  divided.  In  fact,  the 
early  Aryans  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  quite  resembled  the  Hellenic 
race  in  Greece,  in  being  split  up  into 
a  number  of  small  States  or  city- 
doms,  with  a  servile  substratum  of 
earlier  population ;  and  the  Ksha- 
triyas (though  originating  in  a  pro- 
fession, not  in  a  single  family)  may 
be  likened  to  the  Heraclidse,  who 
became  a  royal  race  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Like  the  Heraclidss,  the 
Kshatriyas  by-and-by  declined  and 
disappeared,— the  less  distinguish- 
ed remains  of  this  race  being  pro- 
bably absorbed  into  the  numer- 
ous and  warlike  Rajpoot  nation, 
which  next  arrived  from  beyond  the 
Indus,  and  served  themselves  heirs 
to  the  kinghood  and  warrior-profes- 
sion of  the  Kshatriyas.  The  Raj- 
poots, who  arrived  on  the  Ganges 
long  after  the  Code  of  Manu,  and 
probably  about  the  era  of  Alexander's 
invasion  of  the  Punjaub,  freely  in- 
terlaced with  their  Brahmanical 
kindred ;  but  while  the  Brahmans 
congregated  chiefly  in  Oude  and  the 
adjoining  region  to  the  south,  the 
Rajpoots  settled  chiefly  in  Rohil- 
cund,  the  middle  Doab,  and  Bundel- 
cund.  Thus  the  Bengalees,  Brahmans, 
and  Rajpoots  formed  three  more  or 
less  distinct  zones  of  population, 
stretching  from  the  sea  up  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Jumna  and  Gan- 
ges. Probably  about  the  same  time 
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the  Jats,  a  less  distinguished  branch 
of  the  Rajpoot  family,  approached 
the  scene,  settling  on  the  rivers  of 
the  Punjaub,  and  completing  the 
series  of  the  Aryan  immigrations. 
The  dominant  Aryan  population  did 
not  confine  itself  to  its  first  seats, 
but  in  course  of  time,  overpassing 
the  limits  of  Hindostan,  spread  into 
the  Deccan  and  Southern  India.  The 
Brahmans  led  off  the  migration  seve- 
ral centuries  before  Christ ;  and  ap- 
pear to  have  founded  the  Pandya 
kingdom  in  the  south,  named  from 
the  fair-skinned  invaders.  The  Raj- 
poots in  like  manner,  with  their  Jat 
followers,  in  due  course  moved  into 
the  same  regions,  where  the  Meeras- 
see  village-system  (by  which  a  cer- 
tain body  share  the  land,  equals 
among  themselves,  but  regarding  all 
others  as  their  servants)  still  bespeaks 
the  presence  of  the  republican  tribes  of 
Upper  India,  here  settled  as  oligarchs 
amongst  an  inferior  population.* 
The  result  of  these  migrations  was 
an  infusion  of  Aryan  blood,  and  still 
more  of  Aryan  civilisation,  amongst 
the  pre-Aryan  peoples  of  Southern 
India ;  although  the  conquering  and 
dominant  immigrants  kept  them- 
selves very  much  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral population,  alike  by  social  and 
religious  distinctions. 

In  these  facts — in  this  unusual 
mingling  of  distinct  races,  we  find 
the  natural  cause  of  the  extraordi- 
nary caste-system  of  India.  Every 
dominant  people  contemns  the  in- 
ferior races  with  whom  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  loves  to  preserve  its 
own  individuality.  Caste  exists  every- 
where in  fact  throughout  the  world. 
And  the  British  race,  who  idolise 
liberty  and  equal  rights  at  home,  no 
sooner  come  into  contact  with  the 
negroes  in  Central  America  than 
they  adopt  the  principles  of  caste, 
just  as  their  far-off  relatives  the 
Aryans  have  done  for  three  thousand 


*  All  races,  however  republican  in  practice  at  home,  tend  to  develop  this  Meer- 
assee  system  of  tenui-e — this  aristocracy  of  equality — when  they  settle  as  conquerors 
among  another  race.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  nations,  into 
whatever  country  they  have  entered  as  conquerors.  The  so-called  democracy  of  Athens 
was  in  reality  a  republican  aristocracy,  resting  upon  a  basis  of  slavery.  In  a  more 
diffused,  and  consequently  less  intense  form,  so  also  were  the  Franks  in  Gaul, — a 
fact  expressed  for  centuries  in  the  distinction  between  noble  and  roturier,  and  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  expulsion  of  the  noblesse 
was  in  reality  a  throwing-off  of  the  stable  Teutonic  governing  caste, — leaving  the 
Government  thereafter  to  the  mobile  impulses  of  a  Celtic  people. 
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years  in  India.  Caste  existed  de 
facto  in  India  from  the  first  mingling 
of  the  rival  races.  But  soon  the 
Brahmans,  to  guard  the  purity  cf 
their  own  high  blood  and  to  rivet  or 
magnify  their  own  dominancy,  in- 
vented the  laws  of  caste,  and  coined 
for  them  a  divine  authority.  They 
supplied  a  natural  want  of  that  he- 
terogeneous Indian  society.  Although 
the  dominant  race,  the  Aryan  popu- 
lation itself  was  composed  of  separate 
tribes;  and  moreover,  even  in  Hin- 
dostan,  they  were  interlaced  with 
fragments  of  alien  tribes,  who  have 
left  their  leaven  to  the  present  day 
in  the  low-caste  population  of  Upper 
India.  Of  the  four  great  castes  first 
enacted  by  Brahmanicallaw,  the  three 
which  pertained  to  the  Aryans  them- 
selves— (viz.  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas, 
and  the  Vaisyas,  (the  last  compris- 
ing the  common  people  of  the  Aryan 
race) — were  not  marked  by  any 
harsh  distinctions  •  but  the  Sudra 
caste,  into  which  the  whole  non- 
Aryan  peoples  were  put,  was  kept 
apart  by  a  wide  gulf  and  a  galling 
inferiority.  Not  that  the  Code  of 
Manu,  with  its  unparalleled  arrogance 
and  severity  towards  the  Sudras,  is 
to  be  accepted  as  a  true  represen- 
tation of  all  Indian  life.  Whether  as 
regards  the  character  and  privileges 
of  the  Brahmans,  or  the  social  bondage 
of  the  Sudras,  the  Code  gives  ra- 
ther a  picture  of  what  a  Brahman 
wished  to  be,  than  of  what  actually 
was.  It  is  Indian  society  idealised 
by  an  upper-caste  man.  In  Brahman- 
ical  cities,  doubtless,  the  condition  of 
the  Sudras  or  non- Aryans  may  have 
been  nearly  as  servile  as  the  Code 
enacts.  But  there  were  in  certain 
parts  entire  Sudra  communities  :  we 
read  of  Sudra  kings  and  Sudra  cities, 
in  which  cities  Brahmans  are  exhort- 
ed not  to  dwell ;  and  in  these  com- 
munities the  non- Aryans  would  still 
hold  up  their  heads,  and  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  Code  would  be  but  little 
respected.  We  even  read  of  Sudras 
being  invited  to  the  court  of  the 
Aryan  King  Yudhishthira,  and  treat- 
ed with  the  same  respect  as  the  other 
guests  and  princes  ;  and  in  the  Brah- 
manas  appended  to  the  Vedas,  we 
find  them  even  allowed  to  be  present 
at  the  sacrifices.  The  Sudras  appear 
to  have  been  a  people  located  in 
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towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  first  sub- 
dued by  the  Aryan  immigrants,  who 
afterwards  extended  the  name  to 
all  the  settled  (i.  e.,  non-barbarous) 
tribes  of  the  country — in  contrast 
to  the  Chandalas  and  other  savage 
tribes.  The  system  of  caste,  thus 
originating  in  the  natural  condition 
of  Indian  society,  when  enforced  by 
law  and  invested  with  a  supposed 
divine  authority,  soon  ramified  all 
over  the  country.  The  Brahmans  and 
Rajpoots  carried  it  with  them  into 
Southern  India ;  and  partly  by  ne- 
cessity, partly  by  the  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  the  people,  the  original  castes, 
especially  that  of  the  Sudras,  became 
split  up  into  endless  subdivisions. 
Adopted  at  first  on  natural  grounds, 
as  a  means  towards  an  end,  caste  was 
found  susceptible  of  such  wide  appli- 
cation amidst  the  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation of  India,  that  it  became  as  it 
were  a  fashion, — an  institution  to  be 
adopted  in  all  circumstances,  even 
where  no  racial  diversity  existed. 
It  became  the  grand  law  of  Indian 
society — the  prime  point  of  social 
honour  :  so  that  (as  usually  happens 
in  such  circumstances  all  over  the 
world),  losing  sight  of  the  natural 
foundation  for  the  usage,  people 
came  to  fancy  caste  a  thing  desirable 
of  itself,  and  quite  indispensable  in 
every  well-ordered  community.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  diversities  of  race  it 
by-and-by  was  extended  to  diversities 
of  trade  and  profession.  Every  one 
piqued  himself  upon  belonging  to 
some  caste.  Tinkers,  tailors,  soldiers, 
sailors — robbers  and  murderers  in- 
cluded— each  man  secluded  himself 
within  a  brotherhood  of  his  own. 
There  was  hope  for  every  one,  in 
time  and  in  eternity,  who  could  claim 
a  caste  however  low ;  nothing  but 
perdition,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
awaited  him  who  had  none.  Even 
the  outcasts— those  who  had  fallen 
or  been  expelled  from  castehood — 
band  themselves  together  in  castes 
of  their  own.  Castes  of  outcasts  ! — 

"  E'en  in  the  lowest  depths  a  lower  still !  " 

So  entirely  divorced  from  its  origi- 
nal and  substantial  cause  did  this 
usage  become  ; — and  to  such  extra- 
vagant and  altogether  hyperbolical 
lengths  is  it  now  carried  by  an  un- 
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reflecting  people,  who,  long  centuries 
ago,  made  the  very  common  mistake 
of  exalting  and  glorifying  the  means 
as  an  all-important  end  !*  Caste  had 
its  uses.  Unlike  the  Spaniard  in 
Mexico,  who  has  sunk  into  a  weak  hy- 
brid by  coupling  with  the  aborigines, 
the  Brahmanical  invaders  of  India, 
by  instituting  caste,  have  preserved 
the  purity  and  dominancy  of  their 
race.  And  this  was  good  :  for  as  the 
height  of  a  crowd  is  just  that  of  the 
tallest  man  in  it,  so,  if  the  Aryan  in- 
vaders had  become  diffused  among 
the  non-Aryan  population,  the  hy- 
brid race  thence  arising  would  never 
have  originated  so  high  a  civilisa- 
tion and  philosophy  as  was  accom- 
plished under  the  kingly  and  saintly 
leadership  of  the  Rajpoots  and  Brah- 
mans.  Better  an  aristocracy  to  rule 
and  enlighten  the  masses,  than  a 
uniform  inferior  mass  of  mediocrity 
which  can  never  rise  above  itself. 

Even  with  the  help  of  caste,  the 
Aryans  in  India,  as  we  shall  see,  did 
not  escape  the  influence  of  the  inferior 

Eopulations  around  them.  But  first 
jt  us  behold  them,  in  the  childhood 
of  their  race,  as  they  emerge  from  the 
northern  mountains  into  the  plains 
of  the  Indus.  In  the  Vedas,  one  of 
the  very  oldest  books  in  the  world — 
older  not  only  than  Homer,  but  than 
the  events  which  he  sings— compiled 
almost  as  long  ago  as  the  Exodus, 
and  many  of  its  hymns  written  while 
the  Israelites  were  still  in  bondage  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  we  catch  sight 
of  this  remarkable  race  emerging 
from  its  cradle,  becoming  vocal  in 
literature,  and  so  coming  forth  from 
the  shadowy  abysses  of  unrecorded 
primeval  humanity  into  the  Dawn; 
thenceforth  to  have  its  history  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  other  sections 
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of  mankind,  and  to  give  its  life  and 
civilisation,  its  arts  and  science,  its 
laws  and  philosophy,  as  an  heirloom 
to  the  entire  species.  Grown  rest- 
less on  the  elevated  plains  of  Bac- 
tria,  overpassing  the  snowy  defiles 
of  the  lofty  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  de- 
scending, through  cold  and  barren 
Afghanistan  into  the  plains  of  the 
Indus,  we  seem  to  find  them  at  first 
located  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
river,  chiefly  in  Sindh  and  Guzerat, 
and  spread  in  independent  detach- 
ments over  the  Punjaub.  They  do 
not  enter  this  new  land  of  promise  as 
the  Hebrews  entered  Palestine,  in  a 
serried  mass,  organised  as  a  whole, 
and  homogeneous  in  everything  ;  but 
rather  in  detached  wavelets,  spread- 
ing at  will  over  the  country — each 
more  or  less  under  leadership  of  its 
own,  and  not  all  conforming  to 
the  same  religious  ritual.  Treeless 
as  are  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub, 
Sirhind,  and  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Indus  now,  they  were  covered 
then  with  primeval  forests  ;  and  the 
bare  and  arid  plains  which  Brit- 
ish rule  is  endeavouring  to  reclothe, 
then  waved  with  the  perennial  foli- 
age of  lofty  woods,  tenanted  by 
wild  beasts  or  by  thinly-scattered 
aboriginal  tribes.  Like  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  Northern  America,  the 
Aryans  sometimes  fired  the  woods 
before  them ;  for  their  early  hymns 
tell  of  dense  forests,  through  which 
a  path  is  cleared  by  the  "fierce- 
blazing  Agni  (god  of  fire),  who  leaves 
behind  a  blackened  track."  "  Breeze- 
excited  and  flame-weaponed,  Agni 
penetrates  amongst  the  timber  :  At- 
tacking the  unexhaled  moisture  of 
the  trees,  he  rushes  triumphant  like 
a  bull :  He  traverses  the  woods,  and 
shears  the  hairs  of  the  earth  :  All  are 


*  "  Caste,"  said  Dr  Duff,  at  a  recent  missionary  meeting  at  Calcutta,  "  lias,  like  a 
cedar,  struck  its  roots  deep  into  eveiy  crevice  of  the  soil  of  Hindu  nature — wound 
itself,  like  the  ivy,  round  every  stem  and  branch  of  Hindu  intellect— and  tinged, 
as  with  a  scarlet  dye,  every  feeling  and  emotion  of  the  Hindu  heart.  It  reaches  to 
the  unborn  child — it  directs  the  nursing  of  the  infant.  It  shapes  the  training  of 
youth— it  regulates  the  actions  of  manhood — it  settles  the  attributes  of  old  age. 
It  enters  into  and  modifies  every  relationship  of  life — it  moulds  and  gives  com- 
plexion to  every  department  of  society.  Food,  and  raiment,  and  exercise,  and  the 
very  functions  of  nature,  must  obey  its  sovereign  voice.  With  every  personal  habit, 
every  domestic  usage,  every  social  custom,  it  is  inseparably  interwoven.  From  the 
cradle  to  the  funeral-pile,  it  sits  like  a  presiding  genius  at  the  helm,  guiding,  direct- 
ing, and  determining  every  movement  of  the  inner  and  outer  man.  Beyond  the 
ashes  of  the  funei-al-pile,  it  follows  the  disembodied  spirit  to  '  the  world  of  shades,' 
and  fixes  its  destiny  there." 
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afraid  of  him  as  he  flies  along." 
Prince  Bavya  "dwells  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Sindhu"  or  Indus  ;  and 
the  prominent  notice  given  to  horses 
in  the  hymns— where  we  read  of 
"  long-maned  glossy-backed  cours- 
ers," "  prancing  steeds,  rapid  as 
hawks,"  and  where  even  the  actions 
of  the  gods  are  likened  at  times  to 
those  of  horses — indicates  the  location 
of  the  Aryans  in  the  level  plains  of 
Sindh  and  Kattiwar,  where  the  horse 
is  a  far  superior  animal  to  that-found 
on  the  Ganges,  which  latter  could 
never  have  furnished  the  illustrations 
of  the  Vedas.  Or,  probably,  in  their 
migration,  they  brought  herds  of 
horses  with  them  from  the  great  stud- 
bearing  steppes  of  Upper  Asia.  But 
they  were  spreading  also  by  the  base 
of  the  Himalayas  and  Aravalli  Hills  ; 
for  we  read  of  mountain-peaks  seen 
shining  afar— of  caves  and  waterfalls, 
and  "  graceful  spotted  deer."  And  so 
they  passed  north-eastwards  into  the 
Punjaub  and  Sirhind  ;  other  bands  of 
kindred  race  doubtless  passing  thi- 
ther more  directly  by  the  passes  of 
the  Khyber  or  Cashmere.  They 
carry  all  before  them,  yet  not  unop- 
posed ;  for  in  those  old  hymns  we  see 
them  perpetually  in  dread  of  a  race 
(or  rather  we  should  say  many  di- 
verse tribes)  unlike  their  own,  whom 
they  call  robbers,  spider -like,  and 
black  —  who  are  not  mere  savages, 
for  they  have  cities  and  kings— and 
who. worship  a  goddess,  "Nirriti,  with 
unfriendly  looks,"  whom  even  the 
bold  Aryans  regard  with  consider- 
able fear  and  trembling.  Never- 
theless the  gods  of  the  Aryans  pre- 
vail over  those  of  their  black  adver- 
saries ;  and  we  read  how  in  due  time 
Indra,  after  destroying  or  subduing 
the  indigenous  barbarians,  bestowed 
the  fields  on  his  "  white-complex- 
ioned  friends." 

If  the  Aryans  do  not  speak  much 
of  their  own  cities,  it  is  not  because 
they  were  mere  nomads  when  they 
entered  India,  but  because  they  were 
a  nation  on  the  move.  They  had 
numerous  flocks  and  herds,  indeed, 
but  they  also  cultivated  the  soil 
and  laid  it  out  into  fields.  They 
"measure  the  land  with  a  rod"— 
they  "  plough  the  earth  for  barley," 
and  they  "bring  home  the  produce 
of  their  fields  in  carts."  They  have 
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towns,  and  practise  many  of  the  arts 
of  civilised  life.  Weaving  is  an 
ordinary  occupation,  and  furnishes 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple with  fine  and  effective  similes. 
"  Cares  consume  me,"  cries  one,  "  as 
a  rat  gnaws  a  weaver's  threads." 
"Night,"  says  'another,  "envelops 
the  extended  world  like  a  woman 
weaving  a  garment ; "  and  in  another 
place  day  and  night  are  likened  to 
"  two  famous  female  weavers,  inter- 
weaving their  threads."  They  work- 
ed in  iron,  and  also  in  gold ;  they 
forged  armour  and  weapons  of  steel ; 
they  had  chariots,  and  carts,  and 
harness,  hundred  -  oared  ships,  and 
jars  of  wine.  Merchants  are  amongst 
them,  "  covetous  of  gain,"  and  whose 
ships  are  said,  in  hyperbole,  to 
"  crowd  the  sea,"  although  no  for- 
eign products  appear  to  have  been 
in  use.  Tradesmen — or  shopmen, 
as  they  would  be  now  —  were  al- 
ready up  to  -  the  tricks  of  trade  ; 
so  that  the  god  Indra  is  besought 
not  to  "take  advantage"  of  his 
worshippers  "  like  a  dealer."  They 
had  not  yet  coined  money,  but  gold 
was  esteemed  wealth,  and  would 
be  used  as  money  by  weight ;  and 
they  used  to  keep  their  riches  in  a 
chest,  or,  as  now,  hide  them  in  a  hill 
or  a  well.  Gambling,  for  which  the 
natives  of  India  have  still  a  passion, 
was  in  vogue  even  then,  and  cowries 
were  used  as  dice.  We  read  of  debts 
and  debtors,  and  reverses  of  fortune, 
— and  of  course  there  are  thieves. 
Medical  science,  though  unarrayed  in 
the  pretentious  complexity  of  modern 
times,  was  probably  tolerably  effec- 
tive. At  all  events,  they  anticipated 
by  more  than  three  thousand  years  our 
hydropathic  doctrine, — one  of  their 
maxims  being  that  "  all  healing 
power  is  in  the  waters."  They  were 
also  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of 
herbs ;  and  one  exclaims  in  prayer, 
"  nourished  by  the  sanitary  herbs, 
may  I  live  a  hundred  winters."  Gold, 
horses,  and  bulls  are  given  as  pre- 
sents, and  golden  rings  and  earrings 
are  used  as  ornaments.  Horses,  in- 
deed, appear  to  have  been  very  plen- 
tiful ;  and  "  a  hundred  vigorous 
steeds'"  is  not  an  unusual  gift  from  a 
prince  to  a  holy  man.  Chiefs  go  on 
forays,  have  plenty  of  chariots,  some- 
times with  golden  wheels  and  yokes, 
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and  with  golden  trappings  for- their 
horses;  and  there  are;  processions 
in  which  the  chief  at  times  has  a 
thousand  followers.  Chariots  and 
horsemen  figure  in  war.  Finally,  as 
regards  the  female  sex,  their  condi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  free  and 
natural.  They,  are  spoken  of  as  "  the 
light  of  the  dwelling  ; "  and  some  of 
the  Vedic  hymns  are  ascribed  to 
female  authors.  The  chiefs  some- 
times had  a  plurality  of  wives ;  they 
were  splendidly  attired,  and  rode  in 
chariots ;  "  ten  chariots  drawn  by 
bay  steeds  carrying  my  wives,"  figure 
in  a  chiefs  procession  ;  and  we  read 
also  of  female  heroism,  and  of  the 
wife  of  a  chief  accompanying  him  on 
a  midnight  foray.  There  were  also 
eunuchs  and  courtesans :  and  the 
latter,  as  is  still  the  case  in  India, 
were  not  regarded  in  'a  very  disre- 
putable light. 

Such  are  fragmentary  facts  of  their 
social  existence,  as  we  catch  glimpses 
of  it  in  the  ancient  hymns  and  pra}T- 
ers  of  the  Vedas.  But  what  of  their 
religion  at  that  early  time  ?  A  spe- 
cies of  Sun-worship  —  rather,  we 
should  say,  a  worship  of  Light,  alike 
in  its  orbs  and  its  phenomena — came 
with  them  from  their  home-laud  be- 
yond the  mountains,  afterwards  to 
be  spiritualised  into  a  far  nobler  wor- 
ship by  the  Brahmans  on  the  Ganges. 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  worship  of 
Light  by  those  early  nations  1  Carry 
our  thoughts  back  to  their  remote 
times,  and  our  only  wonder  would  be 
if  they  did  not  so  adore  it.  The  Sun 
is  life  as  well  as  light  to  all  that  is  on 
the  earth — as  we  of  the  present  day 
know  even  better  than  they  of  old. 
Moving  in  dazzling  radiance  or  brU- 
liant-hued  pageantry  through  the 
sky,  scanning  in  calm  royalty  all  that 
passes  below,  it  seems  the  very  god 
of  this  fair  world,  which  lives  and 
blooms  but  in  his  smile.  The  Sea- 
sons are  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
Earth's  life  beneath  the  variance  of 
his  presence.  All  day  he  fills  the 
eye  and  gladdens  the  heart ;  but 
when  he  withdraws,  and  night  comes, 
all  droops,  existence  stops,  the  world 
disappears.  ,A  mysterious  power 
then  goes  forth  over  the  earth,  caus- 
ing all  things  to  sink  into  a  trance — • 
a  suspension  of  being.  Sleep  does 
not  come  upon  man  at  night  merely 
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because  his  body  is  wearied,  or  be- 
cause he  can  no  more  see  to  work, 
but  because  a  drowsy  spirit  is  then 
abroad,  the  very  opposite  of  the  ex- 
citing .  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
Chemists  cannot  catch  and  analyse 
that  influence,  but  it  i  s  there.  Flowers 
fold  up  their  petals — plants  droop 
their  leaves— and  the  life-spirit  of 
man,  folding  in  upon  itself,  with- 
draws from  the  surface,  and  centres 
in  the  brain  and  ganglia  to  rest  and 
dream.  The  world,  too,  sinks  out 
of  sight :  in  the  darkness  it  almost 
ceases  to  be.  Fancy  those  primitive 
Aryans  in  their  upland  homes,  where 
they  counted  time  by  winters,  or 
journeying  under  tents  in  their  new- 
found Indian  clime.  Theirs  are  none 
of  those  appliances  by  which  modern 
science  enables  us  to  turn  night  into 
day  ;  a  fire  smouldering  lightless  in 
its  ashes  is  all  that  lingers  with  one 
through  the  darkness.  If  he  wake 
up  restless  from  his  couch  during 
the  night,  or  rise  before  the  dawn, 
what  are  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  fill  his  mind?  The  world 
is  gone  from  him.  Instead  of  the 
many-coloured  earth  and  brilliant 
sky,  blank  darkness  fills  his  eye,  and 
from  out  the  blackness  things  knock 
against  him — objects  which  he  can- 
not see,  perhaps  cannot  comprehend 
— very  ghosts  of  a  dead  world  which 
once  smiled  around  him.  The  natu- 
ral or  accidental  sounds  of  night 
come  upon  him  with  weirdlike  influ- 
ence. Perhaps,  too,  he  is  cold,  and 
shivers  in  the  night- wind  as  he  stands 
at  the  door  of  his  hut.  But  lo  !  in  the 
far  east  a  beaming  radiance  streams 
up,  from  behind  the  black  circuit  of 
the  horizon ;  sky  reappears ;  and  earth 
begins  to  tremble  into  renewed  being 
beneath  the  quivering  light.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  the  Sun,  his  god 
and  benefactor  of  yesterday — ay,  and 
of  all  the  yesterdays  of  his  life — 
shoots  up  grandly  and  in  dazzling 
splendour  into  the  sky.  The  up- 
lands first  leap  into  view,  like  islets 
of  light  above  a  sea  of  night :  and 
down,  down  the  heights  comes  the 
sunny  tide  of  returning  day,  till  it 
overspreads  the  whole  plains  below, 
—till  woods  and  streams  and  rocks 
and  verdant  meads  start  into  per- 
ceived existence ;  and  one  by  one 
the  long  shadows  shrink  up  and  dis- 
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appear,  till  the  world  stands  clear 
and  shadowless  beneath  the  tropic 
noonday  sun.  River  and  cascade 
flash  and  sparkle— the  green  masses 
of  the  woods  wave  like  leafy  seas — 
birds  awake  and  sing — the  bounding 
deer  and  the  bleating  herds  are  again 
in  motion  :  man's  world  is  back 
again,  and -elate  with  the  sunny  joy 
he  resumes  the  labours  of  life.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Sabaism,  the 
worship  of  Light,  prevailed  amongst 
all  the  leading  nations  of  the  early 
world.  By  the  rivers  of  India, 
on  the  mountains  of  Persia,  in  the 
plains  of  Assyria,  early  mankind 
thus  adored ;  the  higher  spirits  in 
each  country  rising  in  spiritual 
thought  from  the  solar  orb  up  to 
Him  whose  vicegerent  it  seems — to 
the  Sun  of  all  being,  whose  divine 
light  irradiates  and  purifies  the 
world  of  soul  as  the  solar  radiance 
does  the  world  of  sense.  Egypt  too, 
though  its  faith  be  but  dimly  known 
to  us,  joined  in  this  worship  ;  Syria 
raised  her  grand  temples  to  the  Sun; 
the  joyous  Greeks  sported  with  the 
thought  while  feeling  it,  almost  hid- 
ing it  under  the  mythic  individu- 
ality which  their  lively  fancy  super- 
imposed upon  it.  Even  prosaic  China 
makes  offerings  to  the  yellow  orb 
of  day ;  the  wandering  Celts  and 
Teutons  held  feasts  to  it  amidst  the 
primeval  forests  of  northern  Europe  ; 
and  with  a  savagery  characteristic 
of  the  American  aborigines,.the  sun- 
temples  of  Mexico  streamed  with 
human  blood  in  honour  of  the  bene- 
ficent orb ! 

With  the  primitive  Hindoos  as 
with  the  Persians,  -this  religion  took 
the  form  of  a  worship  of  Light,  rather 
than  of  the  sun  itself.  Although 
Surya  (the  sun)  is  not  forgotten,  it  is 
to  Indra  and  Agni,  respectively  per- 
sonifications of  the  bright  firmament 
and  of  fire,  that  their  hymns  and 
prayers  are  most  frequently  ad- 
dressed. The  Dawn,  the  Winds,  are 
invoked  as  spirits  ;  while  the  freak- 
doing  Aswins,  and  demons  (noxious 
powers)  of  the  atmosphere,  may  be 
said  to  complete  the  simple  super- 
naturalism  of  the  Rig  Veda.  "  In 
the  Veda,"  says  a  native  commen- 
tator, "  there  are  only  three  deities  : 
Surya  in  heaven — Indra  in  the  sky 
— and  Agni  on  the  earth."  LIGHT, 
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in  its  various  manifestations, — such 
was  the  object  of  that  early  worship. 
Bright-haired  and  golden- handed,  the 
Sun  is  the  giver  of  abundance ;  his 
ray  is  called  "  life-bestowing ;"  com- 
ing from  afar,  he  is  said  to  remove 
all  sins,  and  to  have  power  to  chase 
away  sickness  of  the  heart  and 
yellowness  of  the  body.  Golden- 
haired  Agni,  however— as  light,  heat, 
and  fire — calls  forth  their  best  affec- 
tions. In  allusion  to  the  waking  up 
of  the  household  fire  in  the  morning, 
he  is  said  to  give  "happiness  in  a 
dwelling  like  a  newly-born  son  ; " 
and  "men  sit  in  his  presence  like 
sons  in  the  dwelling  of  a  parent." 
Both  Agni  and  the  Sun  are  emblems 
of  purity.  Of  Ushas,  the  Dawn — 
who  is  called  beloved  and  many- 
tinted  —  we  read  :  "  Born  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  firmament, 
she  displays  a  banner  of  rays  of 
light," — "rising  from  darkness,  she 
brings  health  to  human  habitations," 
— "  she  opens  our  doors,  and  makes 
eur  riches  manifest," — she  "  gives 
back  all  regions,"  —  she  wakens 
the  birds, — she  "  causes  the  sacred 
fire  to  be  kindled,  and  men  to  pre- 
pare for  sacrifice."  Indra  is  a  deity 
of  strictly  Indian  origin — a  personi- 
fication of  the  Indian  firmament. 
He  is  represented  as  young  and 
handsome,  with  a  beautiful  nose  or 
chin,  wearing  golden  earrings,  ever- 
joyous,  and  delighting  in  exhilarating 
draughts  of  the  soma-juice.  He  is 
invoked  to  strike  the  demon  Vritra, 
who  withholds  the  periodical  rains, 
upon  which  the  fertility  and  vege- 
tation of  the  country  depend.  Be- 
fore the  rains,  the  clouds  gather  in 
gradually  darkening  and  enlarging 
masses  ;  but  no  rain  comes  till  a  rat- 
tling thunderstorm  rends  the  clouds, 
amidst  which  the  forked  lightning 
plays  vividly,  and  lets  loose  the  im- 
petuous showers.  "This,"  says  the 
Veda,  "is  Indra,  who  comes  loud- 
shouting  in  his  car,  and  hurls  his 
thunderbolt  at  the  demon  Vritra. .  . . 
He  strikes  off  the  head  of  the  earth- 
shaking  Vritra  with  his  rain-causing 
hundred-spiked  bolt."  The  rattling 
of  the  storm,  the  trembling  of  the 
earth,  and  the  darting  of  the  light- 
nings, are  all  graphically  indicated  in 
this  supposed  combat  between  the 
beneficent  Indra  and  the  obstinate 
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demon.  These  storms  are  always 
preceded  by  sudden  gusts,  rushing 
sounds,  and  whirlwinds  of  dust, 
which  are  Indra's  attendant  allies 
the  Maruts,  or  Winds,  "  at  whose 
roaring  every  dweller  upon  earth 
trembles." 

The  hymns  and  prayers  of  the 
Vedas  are  the  psalms  of  the  Hindoos ; 
and  the  earliest  ones — some  of  those 
in  the  Rig  Veda— are  older  than  the 
Song  of  Miriam.  They  are  the  old- 
est extant  hymns  in  the  world  ;  and 
in  them  the  Hindoo  nation  appears 
lisping  adoration  from  its  cradle. 
Thus  the  earliest  literature,  the  first 
recorded  and  compiled  utterances  of 
humanity,  is  the  language  of  devotion. 
Let  us  see  some  of  those  hymns  of 
the  early  Aryans.  Here  is  part 
of  a  rnorning-hymn  to  Ushas,  the 
Dawn : — 

"  Morning  !  child  of  heaven,  appear  ! 
Dawn  with  wealth  our  hearts  to  cheer, 
Thou  that  spread  est  out  the  light, 
Dawn  with  food  and  glad  our  sight. 
Gracious  goddess  !  hear  our  words — 
Dawn  with  increase  of  our  herds  ! 

She  hath  dwelt  in  heaven  of  old, 
May  we  now  her  light  behold  ! 
Which,  dawning  brightly  from  afar, 
Stirreth  up  the  harness' d  car. 

Morning  comes  !  the  nurse  of  all — 
Like  a  matron,  at  whose  call 
All  that  dwell  the  house  within 
Their  appointed  task  begin. 

Morning  !  shine  with  joyful  ray  ! 
Drive  the  darkness  far  away  ! 
Bring  us  blessings  every  day  !  "  * 

Here  is  part   of   a   hymn    to    the 

Sun  :— 

"  Kisen  in  majestic  blaze  ; 

Lo  !   the  universe's  eye, 
Vast  and  wondrous  host  of  rays, 

Shineth  brightly  in  the  sky. 
Soul  of  all  that  moveth  not, 

Soul  of  all  that  moves  below  ; 
Lighteth  he  Earth's  gloomiest  spot. 

And  the  heavens  are  all  aglow  ! 

See  !  he  followeth  the  Dawn, 
Brilliant  in  her  path  above  ; 

As  a  youth,  by  beauty  drawn, 
Seeks  the  maiden  of  his  love  ! 
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Hear  us,  0  ye  Gods  !  this  day, 
Hear  us  graciously,  we  pray  ! 
As  the  Sun  his  state  begins, 
Free  us  from  all  heinous  sins. 
Mitra,  Varun,  Aditi  ! 
Hear,  0  hear  us  graciously  ! 
Powers  of  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 
Listen,  listen  to  our  prayer  !  "  •(* 

Here  is  part  of  a  hymn  to  Agni  : — 

"  Brilliant  Agni !  lo,  to  thee 
Pour  we  offerings  of  ghee. 
Oh  !  for  this  consume  our  foes, 
Who  on  demons'  aid  repose  ! 
Praise  him  in  the  sacrifice, 
Agni,  ever  young  and  wise  ! 
Glorious  in  his  light  is  he, 
Healer  of  all.  malady  ! 
Purifying  brilliant  Fire  ! 
Hear,  great  Agni !   our  desire — 
Be  thy  care  the  Gods  to  bring 
Hither  to  our  offering."  J 

The  Aryans  were  never  great  tem- 
ple-builders,—  inclining,  like  their 
cousins  the  Persians,  and  the  Teu- 
tons of  Europe,  to  worship  in  the 
temple  of  the  Universe  ;  and  nearly 
all  the  magnificent  temples  for  which 
India  is  famous  are  to  be  found 
in  the  peninsular  portion  of  the 
country,  where  the  population  chief- 
ly belongs  to  the  pre-Aryan  Tamul 
race.  In  the  Vedic  period  the  Ary- 
ans had  no  temples  or  idols  of  any 
kind.  With  the  exception  of  the  public 
Soma-festivals,  which  took  place  in  a 
large  shed  constructed  for  the  purpose 
— and  of  the  prayers  offered  up  and 
rites  performed  on  the  eve  of  battle 
— the  worship  appears  to  have  been 
entirel/  domestic,  carried  on  in  the 
house  of  the  worshipper.  There 
were  priests  and  rishis  or  holy  men, 
who  officiated  on  public  or  special 
occasions,  an<£  whose  descendants 
swelled  into  the  caste  of  the  Brah- 
mans ;  but  the  domestic  worship 
appears  to  have  been  conducted  on 
the  patriarchal  principle,  by  the  head 
of  the  family.  At  sunrise,  the  first 
act  was  to  kindle  the  fire  on  the 
altar  (which  was  commonly  their 
hearth  also),  or  rather  to  awaken 
it  from  the  ashes  in  which  it  had 
slumbered  through  the  night :  for  in 
those  days  obtaining  fire  anew  was 
a  troublesome  process,  achieved  by 
the  friction  of  one  piece  of  wood 
inserted  in  another.  An  offering  of 


*  Specimens  of  Old  Indian  Poetry.     Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit.     By 
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ghee  or  clarified  butter,  apparently 
dropped  into  the  fire  or  embers  (a 
rite  as  useful  as  devotional),  then 
took  place,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
voking of  the  particular  deity  to 
whom  the  offering  was  made.  The 
ritual  introduced  towards  the  close 
of  this  Vedic  period  prescribes  hymns 
to  the  gods,  to  be  chanted  by  priests 
at  these  morning  offerings  ;  but 
doubtless  the  simple  and  quickly- 
performed  offering  of  butter  was  all 
that  was  thought  of  by  the  people  at 
large.  In  the  prayers  and  hymns  of 
the  Vedas,  as  in  the  psalms  of  the 
Hebrews,  we  find  petitions  for  pro- 
tection from  enemies,  for  victory 
over  them,  and  sometimes  for  their 
destruction,  particularly  when  they 
profess  a  different  faith.  But,  unlike 
the  effusions  of  the  Royal  singer  of 
Israel,  although  abhorrence  of  sin  is 
in  some  instances  expressed,  and 
deliverance  from  sin  desired,  there 
is  little  demand  for  such  spiritual 
blessings.  The  benefits  sought  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  temporal  and 
personal  kind  —  for  wealth,  food, 
life,  children,  cattle,  &c. ;  and  be- 
lieving, as  those  old  Aryans  did,  that 
we  hold  all  things  of  God,  it  was 
very  natural  and  right  to  make  such 
petitions.  It  at  least  showed  they 
were  in  earnest  in  their  belief.  In 
fact,  their  faith  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  liveliest  kind ;  for  the 
tone  of  these  prayers  generally  in- 
dicates a  quiet  confidence  that  they 
will  be  granted,  as  a  return  for  the 
gratification  which  the  gods  are  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  the  offerings 
and  praises.  The  Horse-sacrifice — 
evidently  brought  by  them  from  their 
former  home  on  the  Steppes — was  a 
rite  which  they  in  course  of  time 
came  to  regard  with  peculiar  awe, 
and  which  was  only  performed  on 
rare  and  important  occasions.  But 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
their  religious  observances  at  this 
time  was  the  Soma-festival,  which 
appears  frequently  to  have  been  a 
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sort  of  public  ceremonial  in  honour 
of  Indra,  given  at  the  expense  of 
some  holy  man  or  raja,  who  acted 
on  the  occasion  as  invoker  of  the 
gods.  The  soma  or  moon-plant  is  a 
round  smooth  twining  plant,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Aravalli  Hills,  to  the  de- 
sert north  of  Delhi,  and  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  plants 
were  gathered  on  the  hills  by  moon- 
light, and  brought  home  in  carts 
drawn  by  rams.  The  stalks  were 
bruised  between  stones,  and  placed, 
along  with  the  juice,  in  a  strainer  of 
goat's  hair,  and  were  further  squeezed 
by  the  priests'  fingers,  ornamented 
by  rings  of  flattened  gold.  The 
juice,  mixed  with  barley  and  clari- 
fied butter,  fermented,  forming  the 
soma  wine ;  and  lastly,  it  was  drawn 
off  in  a  scoop  for  the  gods,  and  a 
ladle  for  the  priests,  while  the  residue 
was  drunk  by  the  company  present. 
Evidently  they  thought  that  the  god 
should  be  as  happy  on  the  occasion 
as  themselves ;  for  in  all  their  hymns 
Indra  is  said  to  rejoice  in  the  soma 
wine,  and  in  one  hymn  they  say  to 
him,  "  Thine  inebriety  is  most  in- 
tense ;  nevertheless  thy  acts  are  most 
beneficent."  As  a  general  sample, 
thus  they  sing  : — 

"  Rejoice,  Indra  !  open  thy  jaws;  set 
wide  thy  throat  ;  be  pleased'  with  our 
oblations  !  Drinker  of  the  soma-juice  ! 
wielder  of  the  thunderbolt !  bestow 
upon  us  abundance  of  cows  with  pro- 
jecting jaws  ! 

"  Thy  swift  horses,  Indra !  have  uttered 
a  loud  sound  announcing  rain  ;  the  level 
earth  anxiously  expects  its  fall.  The 
mighty  Indra  has  shattered  the  guileful 
Vritra  reposing  in  the  cloud  :  heaven 
and  earth  shook,  alarmed  at  the  thunder- 
ing bolt  of  the  showerer.  Drinking  the 
soma-juice,  he  (Indra)  baffled  the  devices 
of  the  guileful  demon. 

"Drink,  hero,  Indra!  drink'  the  soma! 
Indra,  hero!  exulting  in  the  solemn  rites, 
quaff  the  soma-juice,  and,  repeatedly  shak- 
ing it  from  thy  beard,  repair  to  the  drink- 
ing of  the  libation  poured  forth  tothee ! "  * 

Hindoos    affirm   that    the  Vedas 


*  In  regard  to  these  early  customs  of  the  Brahmauical  section  of  the  Aryan  race 
in  India,  see  Wilson's  translation  of  the  "Rig  Veda,"  and  Mrs  Speirs'  Life  in  Ancient 
India—  an  admirable  and  most  agreeable  work.  See  also  Dr  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts, 
of  which  only  the  first  part  has  been  published,  but  which,  when  completed,  pro- 
mises to  throw  novel  and  important  light  upon  the  religious  and  social  history  of 
India.  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  an  elaborate  essay  on  this  Vedic  period  of  In- 
dian history  has  also  been  published  by  Dr  Wilson  of  Bombay,  entitled  "  India  Three 
Thousand  Years  Ago." 
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\vere  compiled  3000,  but  European 
critics  say  at  most  1400  years  before 
Christ,  and  some  assign  a  much  later 
date.  That  was  the  period  at  which 
the  sacred  hymns  and  prayers  of  the 
nation  were  compiled  and  arranged 
in  their  present  shape.  All  of  the 
hymns  therefore  must  be  of  older, 
some  of  them  of  much  older,  date  ; 
probably  ranging  from  2000  B.C. 
downwards  to  the  date  of  their  com- 

C'ion ;  such  hymns  only  having 
preserved  as  rooted  themselves 
in  the  hearts  of  the  community,  and 
floated  for  generations  on  the  stream 
of  memory,  till  an  organised  priest- 
hood arose  to  consecrate,  and  a  litera- 
ture to  record  them.  There  were  no 
fixed  creeds  or  cast-metal  formulas 
of  religion  in  those  early  times.  The 
Vedic  hymns  are  the  free  effusion  of 
the  elite  of  the  nation — priests,  holy 
men,  and  princes,  who  sang  to  the 
gods  each  in  his  own  way.  Uncon- 
sciously they  were  making  creeds  for 
the  future  time,  but  there  is  no  con- 
sistency observed  in  the  hymns,  save 
in  their  general  complexion.  They 
savour  of  different  minds  and  dif- 
ferent ages.  Not  only  is  there  the 
diversity  arising  from  a  free  effusion 
of  the  thoughts,  fancies,  and  desires 
of  variously-constituted  minds,  but 
they  exhibit  that  gradual  evolution 
of  higher  thought  which  marks  the 
flight  of  time  over  a  nation.  For 
example,  Agni  is  in  one  place  re- 
garded as  simple  fire,  and  is  addressed 
as  "  thou  to  whom  the  wood  gives 
birth  ; "  in  another,  as  the  messenger 
of  the  gods — i.  e.t  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  deities  are  invoked, 
and  induced  to  be  present  at  the  sac- 


rifice ;  and  in  another,  as  the  great 
god  who  sustains  the  earth,  and  studs 
the  sky  with  constellations.  In  like 
manner  Indra  is  represented  in  some 
hymns  simply  as  a  joyous  quaffer  of 
the  soma-wine,  and  as  a  cloud-com- 
pelling deity,  who  by  his  lightning 
sets  loose  the  showers  from  the  storm- 
clouds;  while  in  other  hymns,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  same  one,  he 
is  recognised  as  the  creator  of  the 
universe, — as  "  he  who  fixed  firm  the 
moving  earth,  and  spread  the  spa- 
cious firmament."  At  other  times 
it  is  the  Sun  who  is  regarded  as  the 
maker  or  soul  of  all.  But  by-aud- 
by,  out  of  those  mental  gropings 
and  incongruous  beliefs,  a  theistic 
unity  evolves  itself.  Rising  beyond 
Agni  and  Indra  and  the  Sun,  the 
sacred  thinkers  of  the  nation  begin  to 
catch  sight  of  ONE  of  whom  their  for- 
mer deities,  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse, arebut  separate  manifestations, 
and  who  looms  behind  them  vaguely, 
sublimely, incomprehensibly.  The  Ga- 
ya^,that  pre-eminently  holy  text  from 
the  Vedas  still  murmured  daily  with 
profound  reverence  in  the  orisons  of 
Brahmans,  says,  "  Let  us  meditate  on 
the  sacred  light  of  that  Divine  Sun, 
that  it  may  illuminate  our  minds !"  A 
prayer  for  spiritual  light  addressed  to 
Sun  of  all  Being.  They  have  turned 
the  eye  inwards,  and  HE  dawns  upon 
them,  not  through  the  senses,  but 
through  the  soul.  This  is  Brahm, 
the  universal  Soul, — personal  in  his 
phenomenal  creatures,  impersonal  in 
himself.  Even  to  say  He  is  wrong  : 
They  spoke  of  him  as  "  That,"  and 
as  Brahm  or  Thought.  In  a  hymn 
of  the  Yajur-Veda  we  read  : — 


"  Fire  is  THAT  :  the  Sun  is  THAT  : 
The  air,  the  moon,  such  too  is  that  pure  Brahme.  .  .  . 

He,  prior  to  whom  nothing  was  born, 

And  who  became  all  beings.  .  .  . 
To  what  God  should  we  offer  oblations, 
But  to  Him  who  made  the  fluid  sky  and  solid  earth, 
Who  fixed  the  solar  orb  .  .  .  and  framed  the  drops  of  rain  ? 
To  what  God  should  we  offer  oblations, 

But  to  Him  whom  heaven  and  earth  mentally  contemplate  ?  .  .  . 
The  wise  man  views  that  mysterious  Being 
In  whom  the  universe  perpetually  exists, 

Resting  upon  that  sole  support. 
In  Him  is  this  world  absorbed  ; 

From  Him  it  issues  : 

In  creatures  is  He  twined  and  wove,  in  various  forms  of  being. 
Let  the  wise  man,  conversant  with  holy  writ, 

Promptly  celebrate  that  immortal  Being, 
The  mysteriously  existing  and  various  abode."  * 


*  COLEBROOKE'S  Essays  (edit.  1858),  p.  32,  33. 
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Well  does  Dr  Miiller  observe  that 
"  there  are  hymns  in  the  Vedas  so  full 
of  thought  and  speculation,  that  at 
this  early  period  no  poet  of  any  other 
nation  could  have  conceived  them." 
In  addition  to  these  verses,  take  the 
following  hymn,  in  which  the  sacred 
bard  rises  in  imaginative  conception 
to  picture  what  was,  before  even 
Creation  took  place,  and  when  the 
One  was  alone  in  existence  that 
was  hardly  existence,  because  with- 
out His  thoughts,  which  are  the 
worlds.  "  The  gods,"  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  spoken  of  as  quite  dis- 
tinct from  this  great  Supreme,  and 
evidently  as  powers  of  the  universe, 
the  highest  forms  of  created  being, 
acting  as  regents  over  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion. Describing  that  abysmal  past, 
before  time  began  or  the  worlds  were 
created,  the  Vedic  bard  thus  sings  : — 

"  Then  there  was  no  entity  nor  non-entity  ; 
No  world,  nor  sky,  nor  aught  above  it : 
Nothing  anywhere.    .  .  . 
Death  was  not ; 
Nor  then  was  Immortality  ; 
Nor  distinction  of  the  day  or  night  ; 
But  THAT  breathed  without  afflation.  .  . 
Who  knows  and  shall  declare  whence  and 

why 

This  creation  took  place  ? 
The  Gods  are  subsequent  to  the  production 

of  this  world : 

Who  then  can  know  whence  it  proceeded, 
Or  whence  this  varied  world  uprose  ?   .  .  . 
HE  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  ruler 

knows  indeed, 

But  not  another  can  possess  that  know- 
ledge." * 

No  nation  but  the  Hindoos  has 
ever  thus  ascended  in  thought  be- 
yond the  epoch  of  creation,  or  has 
essayed  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
Deity  when  existing  alone  with  Him- 
self. But  the  Hindoos  dp  this  fre- 
quently. "In  the  beginning,"  says 
another  Veda,  "  That  (i  e.  God)  was 
SOUL  only :  nothing  else  existed." 
And  then  comes  as  sublime  a  con- 
ception of  Creation  as  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man  :  "  The  thought 
came  to  HTM,  /  wish  to  create  worlds  ! 
and  the  worlds  were  created." 
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Such  was  the  Vedic  period,  as  seen 
in  the  Vedas.  So  primitive  is  the 
language  of  these  Indian  Scriptures 
that  very  few  even  of  the  Brahmans 
now  understand  it  ;  and,  strange 
marvel !  the  best  attempt  to  lay  open 
its  contents  has  been  made,  not  be- 
side the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges, 
but  in  England  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis.  It  is  like  the  uncovering  of  a 
long-buried  city.  Literature  is  almost 
the  sole  light  of  history.  And  when 
that  light — after  a  chasm  of  darkness 
—  again  breaks  on  the  Aryans,  a 
thousand  years  and  more  have  passed 
since  their  earliest  hymns  first  rose  on 
the  Indian  air,  and  four  or  five  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  the  true 
Vedic  period  closed.  In  the  interval 
mighty  changes  have  occurred.  The 
Aryans  have  overspread  the  entire 
plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna ; 
they  have  met  the  sea  again  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  they  have  even  pe- 
netrated in  adventurous  bands  into 
Southern  India.  They  are  separated 
into  little  states  like  the  Greeks  in 
ancient,  and  the  Germans  in  modern 
Europe ;  and  they  have  two  broad 
divisions,  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
races,  between  whom  there  has 
been  a  great  and  disastrous  war, 
which  figures  as  prominently  in  their 
poetic  annals  as  does  the  Trojan  war 
(between  the  Ionian  and  European 
Hellenes)  in  the  poetry  of  Greece. 
The  Aryans  are  now  a  dominant 
race,  environed  by  and  intermingled 
with  the  alien  population  of  the 
country  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
principle  of  caste  (unknown  in  the 
Vedic  period)  has  been  adopted,  ex- 
panded into  laws,  and  invested  with 
a  divine  sanction.  The  Aryans  them- 
selves are  becoming  a  composite  body. 
The  Kshatriyas — at  first  only  the  de 
facto  rulers  and  military  chiefs,  but 
now  become  a  hereditary  caste — have 
won  for  themselves  a  secular  supre- 
macy among  the  general  Aryan  po- 
pulation, constituting  a  royal  tribe, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Psargadse 


*  COLEBROOKE'S  Essays,  p.  17,  18.  Another  translation  gives  a  different  read- 
ing of  the  concluding  words  of  this  hymn,  and  one  which,  though  appearing  very 
strange  to  a  European,  is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  tenets  of  some  of  the  Indian 
schools  of  theosophy  : — 

HE  from  whom  all  this  great  creation  came, 
Whether  His  will  created  or  was  mute, 
The  Most  High  Seer,  that  is  in  highest  heaven, 
He  knows  it, — or  perchance  even  He  knows  not." 
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among  the  ancient  Persians.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  descendants  of  the 
early  priests  and  hymn-composers  of 
the  Vedic  period  have  gradually  risen 
to  an  intellectual  and  sacerdotal  su- 
premacy, styling  themselves  Brah- 
mans — students  and  worshippers  of 
Brahm,  the  Supreme  Being  regarded 
as  Thought.  These  Brahmans  are  not 
simply  a  caste  of  priests  ;  they  are  a 
Levitical  tribe  on  a  large  scale,  en- 
gaging in  secular  pursuits,  and  even 
war,  but  specially  distinguished  for 
their  intellect  and  sanctity.  They  are 
the  learned  classes  of  the  nation, — 
sending  forth  from  their  ranks  priests 
and  devotees,  filling  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, acting  as  counsellors  or 
prime-ministers  to  kings,  and  as 
readers  and  expounders  of  the  Vedas 
to  the  people.  A  hereditary  noblesse 
of  intellect — a  secular  priesthood  of 
Mind,  more  reverenced  than  any 
other  which  ever  existed.  By  this 
time,  too,  the  Vedas — the  ancient 
hymns  of  the  nation,  intermingled 
with  liturgies  of  later  date — have 
become  so  invested  with  that  vener- 
ation which  ever  attends  antiquity, 
that  they  are  now  regarded  as  sa- 
cred scriptures  inspired  (in  fact, 
"created")  by  the  Deity.  Origin- 
ally composed  by  rajahs  and  rishis, 
chiefs  and  holy  men,  around  whom 
time  has  gathered  a  veil  of  mystery, 
and  who  loom  in  vague  and  exag- 
gerated shape  through  the  mists  of 
the  past,  these  hymns,  for  long  the 
sole  literature  of  the  nation,  have 
become  honoured  with  the  title  of 
the  "  fountains  of  light "  or  "  know- 
ledge," and  are  regarded  as  the  re- 
condite source  of  all  religion  and 
theology.  Profound  meanings  are 
now  attached  to  the  simplest  phrases, 
and  material  desires  or  expressions 
are  invested  with  a  spiritual  import. 
Just  as  a  preacher  of  present  times, 
indulging  his  fancy,  will  select  for 
text  the  wells  of  Baca,  or  the  palm- 
trees  of  Elim,—  "the  gold  of  that 
land  is  good,"  or  suchlike — and  there- 
from deduce  high  spiritual  lessons  ; 
so  the  Brahmans  in  earnest  came  to 
see  divinest  truth  in  the  most  com- 
monplace passages  of  their  "  inspired" 
book.  In  this  way  authority  was  found 
(we  believe  without  any  intention  to 
deceive)  for  social  and  theological  doc- 
trines of  later  development,  and  of 
which  the  Vedic  writers  never  dreamt. 
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The  Code  of  Manu  is  the  lamp  by 
which  we  see  this  second  period. 
The  man  or  body  of  men  who  drew 
it  up  withdrew  themselves  from  view, 
and  sought  to  invest  it  with  supreme 
authority  by  attributing  its  author- 
ship to  a  mythic  saint  of  superhuman 
nature.  Proceeding  from  the  learned 
or  Brahmanical  class,  the  Code  seeks 
to  exalt  that  class  above  all  the 
others,  and  almost  entirely  to  exempt 
it  from  the  rule  of  the  civil  power. 
It  is  the  work  of  one  who  was  pro- 
bably as  much  of  a  practical  legis- 
lator as  could  be  found  in  those  times 
and  among  that  people.  It  is  a  code 
of  theology  and  morality  as  well  as 
of  law.  Its  theology  is  popular — 
representing  the  general  creed  of  the 
educated  and  middle  classes,  without 
quite  soaring  into  the  subtle  and 
sublime  speculations  of  the  select 
few.  It  shows  us  Monotheism,  and 
it  grapples  with  Cosmogony.  An 
impersonal  God— a  belief  not  un- 
common with  philosophers  —  is  no 
God  at  all  to  the  masses ;  who,  when 
offered  this  belief,  either  give  no  heed 
to  any  Supreme,  or  conceive  a  per- 
sonal deity  or  deities  for  themselves. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Code  of  Manu,  the 
impersonal  Brahm  recedes  into  the 
background,  and  the  personal  Brahma 
comes  forward  as  the  active  agent  in 
creation.  Brahma  is  deity  individual- 
ised. From  the  quiescent  impersonal 
Thought,  the  deity  of  the  abstract 
philosophy,  emerges  the  active  and 
personal  Thinker.  As  yet  there  is 
little  mythology  among  the  Aryans, 
but  here  it  comes  into  play.  "  The 
self-existent  and  eternal  Lord,"  says 
the  Code,  "  soul  of  all  beings,  whom 
the  spirit  alone  can  perceive,  visible 
in  parts,  yet  whom  no  one  compre- 
hends," having  resolved  on  the  work 
of  creation,  ""  produced  first  the 
waters,  and  deposited  therein  a  germ, 
which  became  an  egg  brilliant  like 
gold  sparkling  with  a  thousand  rays, 
and  in  which  the  Supreme  caused 
himself  to  be  born  as  Brahma,"  the 
Logos  or  active  principle  of  Deity,  by 
whom  in  due  time  was  formed  the 
world,  gods  (devas\  spirits,  and  men. 
The  deities  inferior  to  Brahma  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  worshipped 
in  the  Vedic  period.  They  are  the 
souls  or  regents  of  the  elements  and 
heavenly  bodies,— as  Indra,  the  firma- 
ment; Agni,  fire;  Varuna,the  waters; 
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Prithivi,  the  earth  ;  Surya,  the  sun  ; 
Chandra,  the  moon ;  Vrihaspati,  and 
other  planets:  or  impersonations  of 
principles, — as  Dharma,  god  of  jus- 
tice ;  Yama,  death ;  Dhanwantara,god 
of  medicine,  &c.  These  deities  are 
not  eternal,  neither  is  the  universe  ; 
and  "  the  gods,"  created  by  Brahma  as 
the  higher  powers  of  this  universe, 
will  come  to  an  end  when  it  does.* 
At  intervals  of  4^  billions  of  years, 
called  a  "  day  of  Brahma,"  (says  the 
Code),  the  universe  is  dissolved — 
Creation  vanishes — Brahma  himself, 
the  active  power  of  the  Supreme,  re- 
lapses into  non-existence,  and  nought 
remains  but  the  impersonal  Brahm 
— alone,  in  the  silence,  without  even 
his  thoughts,  which  are  the  worlds. 
This  is  the  Sleep  of  Brahma.  Judg- 
ing of  the  Supreme  by  His  works — 
taking  creation,  so  far  as  they  could 
see  it,  as  the  exponent  of  His  nature 
—and  seeing  that  action  and  rest,  day 
and  night,  waking  and  sleep,  are  but 
varied  symptoms  of  a  grand  principle 
pervading  the  whole  universe  of  ex- 
istence, they  conceived  that  this  prin- 
ciple belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  Su- 
preme himself;  and  that,  as  man  finds 
comfort  in  rest  and  sleep,  so,  but  in 
a  transcendently  grander  form,  the 
Supreme  finds  happiness  in  resting  at 
intervals  from  his  thoughts  (i.e.  crea- 
tion), and  relapsing  into  a  state  of  per- 
fect quiescence,  neither  existence  nor 
non-existence,  of  which  human  sleep 
is  a  feeble  emblem.  Again  awaking, 
after  an  equally  immense  interval  of 
time — called  the  night  of  Brahma — 
the  Supreme  Mind  gradually  crystal- 
liseslntoThought:  simultaneously  cre- 
ation recommences — as  his  thoughts 
grow,  the  worlds  are  developed— and 
another  universe  exists.  The  present 
world,  according  to  the  Code,  has  four 
Yug8,  or  ages,  to  pass  through — vary- 
ing in  length  from  1,728,000  years  for 


the  earliest  to  432,000  years  for  the 
latest ;  in  which  latest  mankind  live 
at  present,  and  of  which  5000  years 
have  already  flown.  It  is  strange  how 
widespread  among  mankind  is  the 
dream  of  a  Golden  Age  in  the  far 
past,  and  of  a  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  things  ever  since.  The  four 
ages  of  Grecian  mythology — of  Gold, 
Silver,  Brass,  and  Iron — have  a  per- 
fect parallel  in  the  Code  of  Manu ; 
although  in  the  latter  the  idea  takes 
a  vaster  shape  than  the  merely  pretty 
fable  of  Greece.  In  consequence  of 
the  "  illicit  acquirement  of  riches  and 
knowledge,"  mankind,  who  were  at 
first  "exempt  from  maladies,  and  ob- 
tained the  accomplishment  of  all 
their  desires,"  lost  their  regard  for 
truth  and  justice,  and  with  it  their 
"  honourable  advantages,"  which  de- 
creased by  a  fourth  part  every  Age  ; 
so  that  the  limit  of  human  life,  which 
was  400  years  in  the  first  Age,  is 
now  only  100— and  other  blessings 
have  diminished  in  like  proportion. 

The  morality  inculcated  by  the 
Code  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  other  civilised  nations.  It  pays  re- 
gard not  only  to  overt  actions,  but  also 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  heart.  "  Every 
thought,  word,  or  act  bears  good  or 
bad  fruit ;  and  by  them  is  determined 
each  one's  different  condition."  The 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  more 
thoroughly  believed  among  the  Hin- 
doos than  in  any  other  contempora- 
neous nation ;  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  undying  nature  of  the  soul 
is  more  fully  realised,  or  imparts  to 
the  people  such  a  superb  calm  in  the 
prospect  of  death, — as  has  been  fre- 
quently evidenced  during  the  present 
war.  After  death,  says  the  Code,  the 
good  go  to  Swarga  or  paradise,  and 
the  wicked  to  hell,  where  their  enjoy- 
ments or  sufferings  correspond  both 


*  This  remarkable  tenet  of  Brahmanical  faith,  is  unparalleled,  we  believe,  in  the 
religions  of  the  world,  save  in  that  of  the  old  Norsemen  of  Europe,  who  believed 
that  Odin  and  his  dozen  subordinate  gods  ruled  only  for  an  appointed  time,  and 
would  be  overtaken  at  last  by  that  dread  day,  called  "  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods," 
when  all  things  were  to  come  to  an  end.  Is  not  this  "  twilight  of  the  gods  "  just 
the  Bi-ahman's  "  night  of  Brahma  ? "  Observe  also,  as  another  striking  indication  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Indian  Aryans,  that,  just  as  the 
latter  had  their  sacred  Mount  Meru  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  with  the  sea  sur- 
rounding all,  and  other  worlds  lying  concentric  around  it ;  so  the  Norse  had  their 
Mount  Asgard  (the  abode  of  Odin  and  the  ^Esir)  in  the  midst  of  Midgard,  or  the 
"  middle  earth,"  while  round  that  earth  flows  the  great  sea,  in  a  ring,  with  vari- 
ous outlying  worlds  arranged  concentrically  around. 
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in  kind  and  in  degree  to  the  peculiar 
virtues  or  vices  of  each  individual. 
After  having  thus  suffered  or  enjoyed, 
the  souls  again  enter  earthly  exist- 
ence as  plants,  animals,  men,  or  spirits 
— mean  or  noble,  evil  or  good,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  each  particular 
soul;  and  they  continue  to  migrate 
from  one  form  of  existence  to  another 
— rising,  as  life  brings  its  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  virtue, — till  the  topmost 
round  of  earthly  existence  is  reached, 
bythe  long-wandering  soul  being  born 
in  the  caste  of  the  Brahmans— the 
highest  form  of  that  new  birth  being 
in  the  person  of  a  rishi,  or  holy  man 
of  that  caste.  What  next  ?  it  may 
be  asked.  Swarga,  or  "  Heaven,"  as 
we  should  call  it,  is  not  the  last  stage 
of  happiness  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Hindoo.  The  practice  of  virtue  and 
the  religious  rites  takes  men  to 
Swarga — i.e.,  confers  happiness  in  the 
other  world, — but  it  needs  something 
else  before  the  saint  can  attain  to  that 
perfect  union  with  God,  that  absorp- 
tion into  the  Divine  Essence,  which 
is  the  grand  aim  and  end  of  Hindoo 
life  and  religion.  "  To  do  no  ill,  to 
study  and  comprehend  the  Vedas,  to 
practise  devotional  austerity,  to  sub- 
due the  senses,  to  know  God,  are  the 
chief  means  for  attaining  final  beati- 
tude." But  the  chiefest  of  these  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  supreme  Soul, 
through  meditation  thereon.  "  Be- 
lioldiog  the  supreme  Soul  in  all  be- 
ings, and  all  beings  in  the  supreme 
Soul,  and  offering  up  one's  own  soul  as 
if  in  sacrifice,  man  becomes  identified 
with  the  glorious  self-existing  One — 
Ids  individuality  merging  into  and 
losing  itself  in  the  Divine  Essence." 
"  Thus  the  man  " — such  are  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  Code — "  who  in 
his  own  soul  recognises  the  Soul 
Supreme  present  throughout  all  crea- 
tion, obtains  the  happiest  lot  of  all, 
to  be  at  last  absorbed  into  Brahme." 
Thus  the  grand  question  of  Hindoo 
religion  was,  as  it  still  is,  How  may 
Man  become  God  1  And  its  grand 
object  was,  to  make  man  more  than 
man, — a  most  aspiring,  and  in  some 
respects  noble  aim,  but  one  very  apt 
to  lead  its  votaries  to  something  low- 
er instead  of  higher  than  the  level 
of  humanity.  Ill-contented  with  hu- 
man life — indeed  regarding  it  simply 
as  a  burden  of  sorrow  ;  despising  the 
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pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  hating 
them  as  the  seductive  bonds  which 
keep  the  soul  individualised  and 
apart  from  that  divine  ocean  of  being 
and  happiness,  the  Great  ONE  ;  the 
disciples  of  truth  are  enjoined  to 
practise  self-denial  and  austerities 
until  they  wholly  free  themselves 
from  the  natural  feelings  of  human- 
ity, so  that  nothing  they  see  or  hear, 
touch  or  taste  or  mentally  expe- 
rience, can  excite  in  them  either  joy 
or  sorrow.  In  the  school  of  asce- 
ticism and  contemplation,  pleasure 
and  pain  are  to  become  meaningless 
words,  ere  the  soul  can  escape  from  its 
finite  individualised  form  of  exist- 
.  ence,  and  merge,  like  a  drop  reunited 
to  the  ocean,  in  the  abyss  of  the  Di- 
vine Essence.  Hence,  in  this  second 
stage  of  Indian  history  presented  to 
us  in  the  Code,  we  see  holy  men 
studying  with  intense  meditation 
the  Vedas, —  sometimes  withdrawn 
into  the  woods  and  lonely  places, 
where  they  lead  a  hermit -life  of 
hardship  and  contemplation,  or  im- 
pose upon  themselves  ascetic  prac- 
tices of  in  tensest  rigour.  Anything 
to  mortify  the  body,  and  still  the 
mind  into  eddyless  meditation  upon 
the  Supreme — that  all-present  and 
ever-joyous  Soul  of  being,  of  which 
they  are  like  severed  rays  longing 
to  be  reunited  to  the  parent  Sun. 
It  is  only  a  small  portion  of  any 
community  that  can  become  de- 
votees ;  the  mass  of  men  have  neither 
the  high  thoughts  which  incite  to 
such  self-sacrifice,  nor  the  strength 
to  practise  it.  Even  of  the  Brah- 
mans we  must  not  think  that  many 
practised  this  terribly  austere  life  ; 
yet  it  behoves  us  to  say  that,  as  even 
modern  India  shows,  the  amount  and 
terrible  nature  of  the  ascetic  life  and 
penance  imposed  on  themselves  by 
numbers  of  the  Hindoos,  at  the 
prompting  of  their  religious  belief, 
exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  seen  elsewhere  in  the  long 
life  of  the  world. 

In  the  Code  of  Manu,  as  in  the 
Koran,  ablutions  and  personal  clean- 
liness are  so  much  regarded  that  they 
are  made  parts  of  religion  ;  and  it 
also  forbids  many  things,  on  purely 
arbitrary  grounds,  as  producing  cere- 
monial defilement.  In  later  times 
these  ceremonial  requirements  be- 
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came  greatly  increased  in  number, 
as  is  also  the  severity  of  the  penalties 
attached  to  their  violation  :  so  that 
Hindoos  defiled  by  contact  with 
"  impure  objects"  nowadays  lose 
their  caste,  and  are  expelled  from  the 
community  of  their  fellows,  some- 
times even  being  held  in  danger  of 
hell.  The  very  Shadow  of  an  Eng- 
lishman falling  on  a  Brahman's  cook- 
ing vessel  is  enough  to  make  the 
latter  throw  away  his  meal !  But 
we  find  no  authority  for  such  seve- 
rity in  the  Code  of  Manu.  Contact 
with  pig's  fat  in  a  cartridge  was 
thought  by  our  Sepoys  to  cost  them 
both  caste  and  heaven ;  whereas  the 
Code  only  enjoins  that  "  a  Brahman 
who  shall  have  purposely  eaten  pork 
shall  be  degraded :''  if  he  has  eaten 
it  involuntarily,  a  penance  suffices  for 
full  atonement ;  and  it  is  added,  "  for 
other  things,  let  him  [merely]  fast  a 
day."  Indeed,  although  the  Code 
abounds  in  semi-religious  prohibitions 
as  frivolous  and  more  so  than  those 
of  the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  cups  and 
platters,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  prohibitions  are  exclusively 
addressed  to  the  "twice-born"  class 
(a  very  small  section  of  the  entire 
Indian  population,  forming  perhaps 
hardly  a  majority  even  in  the  dis- 
tricts peculiarly  their  own)  whose 
conduct  was  to  be  the  beau-ideal 
of  the  national  life ;  and  also  that 
the  expiation  enjoined  for  the  trans- 
gression of  those  prohibitions  is 
in  most  cases  so  exceedingly  easy 
and  simple  as  to  be  merely  nomi- 
nal. So  that  those  parts  of  the 
Code  where  the  injunctions  are 
most  minute,  and  appear  to  us  most 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  appar- 
ently were  designed  to  carry  no 
graver  weight  with  them  than  the 
rules  of  good-breeding  do  amongst 
ourselves.  But  in  course  of  time  the 
original  object  of  institutions  and 
observances  frequently  becomes  for- 
gotten, and  the  halo  of  antiquity 
suffices  to  glorify  into  an  end  that 
which  at  first  was  only  a  means.  The 
world  all  over  at  this  hour  is  full 
of  such  things.  And  in  India,  by 
this  process,  the  prohibitions  of  caste 
have  not  only  been  preserved  in  ap- 
parently undiminished  rigour,  but 
unquestionably  have  been  multiplied 
exceedingly  beyond  the  requirements 


of  the  Code  of  Manu.  In  truth, 
those  who  desire  to  overthrow  the 
caste-system  in  India,  may  do  so 
most  effectually,  and  without  offend- 
ing the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  by 
quoting  against  it  not  only  the 
Vedas,  which  lend  no  countenance 
to  caste  as  a  religious  ordinance,  but 
also  the  Code  of  Manu,  which  pre- 
scribes no  such  complex  development 
of  the  system  as  that  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  aftertimes. 

Two  or  three  centuries  after  Brah- 
manism  and  Caste  had  been  thus  au- 
thoritatively established  in  the  Code 
— that  is,  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ — there  arose  a  new  religion, 
which  totally  ignored  the  old  one, 
and  actually  for  a  time  supplanted 
it  as  the  State  religion  of  India. 
This  was  Btidhism,  founded  by  Go- 
tama,  otherwise  called  Sakya  Muni, 
a  Kshatriya  prince  of  Oude.  A  high- 
priest  of  the  Abstract,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  only  possible  revelation 
from  the  Supreme  is  that  which 
comes  from  within,  Gotama  paid  no 
regard  to  the  customs  or  beliefs  of 
his  countrymen,  and  educed  a  new 
faith  from  the  luminous  depths  of 
his  own  soul.  It  is  as  a  social  re- 
volution that  Budhism  is  most  re- 
markable. In  India,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  a  lesser  degree  elsewhere, 
a  good  deal  of  what  was  venerated 
as  religion  was  merely  social  usage, 
for  the  better  establishment  of  which 
a  Divine  sanction  had  been  feigned 
or  imagined.  Gotama  rejected  all 
this,  and  a  good  deal  more.  He  de- 
nied the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  Vedas,  and  with  it  the  popular 
gods  and  mythology  ;  he  entirely  re- 
pudiated caste  ;  he  denied  the  spirit- 
ual supremacy  of  the  Brahmans  ;  and 
he  offered  his  religion  to  all  men  alike, 
Brahman  and  Sudra,  bond  and  free, — 
whereas,  for  a  Sudra  even  to  look  on 
the  Vedas,  or  be  taught  their  contents, 
was  forbidden  by  the  Brahmanical 
system.  Gotama  entirely  ignored, 
too,  the  endless  prohibitions  and  for- 
malism of  the  old  faith,  and  en- 
joined simply  an  observance  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  morality, 
along  with  a  prohibition  of  animal 
food  and  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  He  knocked  off  the  social 
and  spiritual  shackles  of  the  people, 
and  directed  their  attention  to  the 
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simple  and  weightier  matters  of  re- 
ligion. This  was  the  strong  point  of 
Budhism ;  and  hence  the  popular- 
ity it  so  quickly  attained,  spreading 
among  the  non- Aryan  (i.e.  low-caste) 
population  as  well  as  amongst  the 
Aryans,  until  it  became  the  domin- 
ant faith  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cey- 
lon. In  its  theology  it  so  far  agreed 
with  Brahmanism,  that  it  regarded 
Mind  as  the  great  attribute  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  it  reduced  the  conscious 
god  of  Vedantism  into  an  uncon- 
scious Supreme  Intelligence  (Adi 
Budha),  in  whom  the  worlds  exist, 
yet  are  evolved  at  first  without  his 
consciousness,  and  proceed  without 
his  care.  Perhaps  the  best  way  in 
which  we  can  make  intelligible  to 
the  European  reader  the  difference  in 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  Vedantic 
and  Budhistic  theology,  is  to  say, 
that  in  the  former  the  worlds  are  the 
projected  thoughts  of  a  waking,  and 
in  the  latter  of  a  sleeping,  Deity. 
Budhism  held  that  the  Supreme 
One,  unconscious  in  his  unity,  only 
awakes  to  consciousness  in  the  per- 
son of  his  creatures, — all  of  whom 
(according  to  Indian  philosophy)  are 
fractional  emanations  of  Himself; 
and  the  grand  characters  who  appear 
at  intervals  to  revolutionise  the 
world  were  regarded  as  the  highest 
manifestations  of  the  Supreme  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  and  therefore 
as  the  natural  and  rightful  objects 
of  human  worship.  These  grand  and 
saintly  persons  were  called  Budhas, 
earthly  representatives  of  the  Adi 
Budha';  and  the  last  of  these  was  held 
to  have  been  this  Gotama,  who 
founded,  or  at  least  for  the  first  time 
definitely  and  authoritatively  pro- 
mulgated, this  creed  within  the  limits 
of  India. 

Although  Brahmanism,  by  its  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  pantheism,  implies 
that  all  men,  and  beings  of  every 
kind,  are  emanations  or  parts  of  the 
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Deity — differing  in  qualities,  and 
therefore  in  honour, — it  is  not  till  we 
come  to  Budhism  that  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  divine  incarnations  made 
the  basis  of  religious  law  and  wor- 
ship. The  Brahmans,  though  each 
believing  himself  a  part  of  the  Su- 
preme, worshipped  chiefly  that  Su- 
preme in  his  transcendent  and  invis- 
ible unity, — giving  a  mere  minor  wor- 
ship or  devotional  respect  to  those 
elements  of  nature  and  principles  of 
mind  in  which  Divinity  seemed  to 
them  pre-eminently  present.  The 
Budhists,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  no 
reverence  to  sun  or  moon,  or  to  the 
powers  of  earth  and  air,  neither  did 
they  reverence  as  gods  any  personi- 
fications of  mental  qualities, — indeed 
they  seem  to  have  held  pantheism  in 
its  general  aspect  (that  is  to  say,  the 
worship  of  God  in  Nature]  very  loose- 
ly; but  they  exalted  into  exclusive 
supremacy  the  doctrine  of  the  Su- 
preme becoming  incarnate  at  long 
intervals  in  the  person  of  certain 
men,  to  whom  in  consequence  was 
due  the  worship  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  Budhas  are  repre- 
sented in  sculpture  sometimes  as 
standing  upright,  but  more  gener- 
ally as  seated  cross-legged ;  always  in 
an  attitude  of  deep  meditation  (im- 
passive abstraction  being  the  Hindoo 
beau -ideal,  of  happiness),  with  a 
placid  countenance  and  curled  hair. 
The  Adi  Budha,  or  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, they  held,  was  an  unconscious 
being,  who  therefore  could  or  did 
pay  no  regard  to  the  ongoings  of 
creation ;  it  was  only  in  his  conscious 
state,  as  incarnate  in  those  rare  men 
called  Budhas,  that  he  became  an 
object  of  worship.  Budhism  is  there- 
fore a  worship  of  deified  saints — a  re- 
ligious hero-worship  ;  and  the  Divi- 
nity in  man  is  regarded  as  the  sole 
and  true  object  of  reverence  and  wor- 
ship to  mankind.*  Out  of  this  wor- 
ship of  "  divine  men"  grew  a  venera- 


*  Agreeing  in  this  respect,  and  this  only,  with  M.  Comte,  Gotama  appears  to  have 
held,  that  as  humanity  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  Being  of  which  we  have  any 
cognisance,  therefore  it  is  to  the  chiefs  or  "  representative  men  "  of  the  human  race 
that  our  worship  is  due.  But  a  mighty  difference  between  the  Indian  and  French 
philosopher  is  this, — that  while  the  former  derived  everything  from  God  as  the 
supreme  mind  or  soul,  the  latter  ignored  both  God  and  soul ;  and  whereas  Comte 
held  that  great  men  were  to  be  worshipped  simply  as  the  highest  forms  of  humanity, 
Gotama  held  that  they  were  to  be  worshipped  for  their  peculiar  divinity,  as  special 
incarnations  of  the  Supreme.  With  the  Hindoo  sage  the  first  thought  was  God — 
with  the  French  philosopher  the  sole  thought  was  Man. 
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tion  for  the  relics  of  such  saints — a 
feeling  unknown  to  the  Brahmanical 
faith ;  and  over  those  relics  (a  few 
hairs,  a  bone,  or  a  tooth)  were  erected 
those  solid  cupolas  or  bell-shaped  mo- 
numents, often  of  stupendous  size, 
which  are  exclusively  associated  with 
the  Budhist  religion.  In  Budhism, 
too,  there  arose  monastic  orders  and 
monasteries,  at  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  establishment  of  the  same 
system  in  Europe.  As  caste  was  not 
acknowledged,  these  monastic  orders 
were  open  to  all  classes  of  the  Indian 
population  ;  but  the  monks  or  priests 
were  strictly  bound  to  celibacy,  and 
to  the  renunciation  of  nearly  all  the 
pleasures  of  sense.  They  had  tern-, 
pies  and  monasteries,  of  which  we 
have  still  models  in  those  ones  so 
wonderfully  hewn  out  in  rock  in 
various  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presid- 
ency ;  and  in  those  monasteries  the 
Budhist  monks  lived  together,  eating 
together  in  one  hall,  slept  sitting 
in  a  prescribed  posture,  and  appa- 
rently only  quitted  the  monastery 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  alms, 
which  they  did  for  a  part  of  every 
day,  or  once  a-week  to  march  in  a 
body  to  bathe.  They  went  barefoot, 
with  shaven  heads  and  chins,  wearing 
a  yellow  dress  ;  and  they  had  a  daily 
routine  of  services  in  their  chapels, 
and  processions  in  which  there  wer.e 
chanting,  incense,  and  tapers.  In 
fact,  in  most  respects  they  closely 
resembled  the  monastic  orders  of 
Europe. 

A  religion  which  recognised  no 
social  or  racial  distinctions  had  a 
good  chance  of  being  popular  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  population  was  still  non-Aryan, 
and  where  caste  reserved  its  choice 
privileges  for  the  few.  Budhism  be- 
came triumphant  even  in  Hindostan, 
the  chief  seat  of  Brahmanical  power, 
during  the  reign  of  Asoka,  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ ;  and  by 
the  end  of  that  century  it  had  not  only 
spread  over  Southern  India,  but  had 
been  introduced  into  Ceylon.  Little  is 
known  of  its  subsequent  history  ;  but 
seven  hundred  years  afterwards — in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ— we  find  it  on  the  de- 
cline in  the  Punjaub,  and  languish- 
ing in  the  last  stage  of  decay  in  the 
provinces  on  the  Jumna  and  Ganges. 


Capila,  the  birth  place -of  Gotaraa, 
was  ruined  and  deserted — "  a  wilder- 
ness untenanted  by  man  ;  "  but  his 
religion  was  in  full  vigour  in  Ceylon, 
in  which  island  it  still  flourishes  to 
this  day.  Again  the  veil  of  obscu- 
rity covers  India  and  its  religious  his- 
tory. We  know  there  were  religious 
disputes  and  contests  between  the 
Brahmanical  and  Budhist  parties ; 
that  the  latter  suffered  considerable 
persecution  ;  that  they  were  expelled 
from  the  Deccan  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  but  still  possessed  con- 
siderable power  in  Hindostan;  and 
that  in  Southern  India  and  in  Gu- 
zerat  they  flourished  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century  of  our  era.  In  its  later 
stages,  Budhism  in  India  merged  in- 
to Jainism — a  form  of  religion  which 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  ;  to  have 
become  conspicuous  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  ;  reached  its  high- 
est prosperity  in  the  eleventh,  and  de- 
clined after  the  twelfth.  The  chief 
seats  of  Jainism  were  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  Guzerat,  and 
western  Hindostan — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  very  localities  where  Budhism 
longest  held  its  ground  :  a  circum- 
stance which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  there  are .  still 
Jains  in  India  but  no  Budhists,  con- 
firms us  in  our  opinion  that  Budhism 
died  away  into  Jainism,  and  that  the 
latter  is  not  a  rival  religion,  but 
simply  the  last  form  which  Budhism 
took  ere  it  disappeared  from  the 
Indian  soil.  The  character  of  the 
religion  points  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  for  it  is  just  a  mixture  or  com- 
promise between  Budhism  and  the 
popular  creeds  of  India,  and  shows 
how  the  latter  were  gaining  ground 
upon  the  simpler  but  more  abstract 
creed  of  Gotama.  In  its  essence 
Jainism  agrees  with  Budhism,  only 
its  chief  objects  of  worship  are  called 
not  Budhas  but  Tirtankeras — these 
being  a  limited  number  of  saints  who 
have  raised  themselves  by  austerities 
to  a  superiority  over  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion, but  who  remain  in  a  state  of 
apathetic  beatitude,  insensible  to  the 
ongoings  of  the  world.  In  fact,  in 
Jainism  as  in  Budhism,  the  higher 
one  rises  above  humanity  and  ap- 
proaches the  divine,  the  more  nearly 
does  his  condition  approach  to  a  vir- 
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tual  or  real  nonentity !  Like  the  Budh- 
ists,  the  Jains  reject  the  divine  charac- 
ter of  the  Vedas,  and  have  no  sacrifices 
or  respect  for  fire;  also  they  have 
monastic  orders  who  subsist  on  alms. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  admit 
the  whole  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  and 
worship  some  of  them,  although 
quite  subordinate  to  their  own  deified 
saints  :  they  respect  the  Vedas  in  all 
points  not  at  variance  with  their  own 
creed ;  and,  in  direct  contrariety  to 
Budhism,  they  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple and  rules  of  caste.  Let  it  be 
noted,  therefore,  that  Polytheism  and 
Caste  were  the  two  powers  which 
vanquished  Budhism  in  India,  and 
became  incorporated  in  the  mixed 
religion  into  which  Budhism  sank  in 
its  downward  course  to  extinction. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  of 
our  era, — we  have  reached  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  period  of  Hindoo 
religion.  What  do  we  find  ?  People 
talk  of  the  stationary  character  of 
Hindoo  religion,  just  as  they  talk  of 
the  unchanging  institutions  of  China, 
or  as  they  figure  to  themselves  all 
Africa  an  expanse  of  sandy  desert. 
At  a  distance  mountains  appear 
monotonous  in  surface  all  over,  but 
variety  appears  as  we  approach.  In 
the  same  manner,  and  no  otherwise, 
does  the  history  of  a  country  appear 
monotonous  when  we  know  little  of 
it ;  but  closer  inspection  always  re- 
veals the  truth,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  stand-still  in  the  life  of 
nations.  In  history,  as  in  the  mate- 
rial universe,  everything  is  moving 
on.  While  one  system  or  belief  is  in 
the  ascendant,  its  predecessor  is  just 
dying,  and  its  destined  successor  is 
being  born.  So  when,  after  an 
ascendancy  of  probably  half-a-dozen 
centuries,  and  an  existence  thrice 
as  long,  the  cognate  faiths  of  Budh- 
ism and  Jainism  expired  or  sank  out 
of  sight  in  the  Indian  world,  what 
came  next1?  Brahmanism  again.  But 
not  the  Brahmanism  of  the  Vedas  or 
of  the  Code  of  Manu.  Brahmanism 
had  triumphed,  and  thrown  off"  the 
Budhist  heresy.  It  had  lived  side 
by  side  with  it  in  various  alternations 
of  fortune,  until  at  length  India  once 
more  acknowledged  the  Brahmans  as 
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its  spiritual  leaders  and  social  lords. 
But  Brahmanism,  too,  had  changed. 
It  had  gradually  spread  over  the  non- 
Aryan  peoples  of  India,  and  in  doing 
so  had  become  overlaid  or  encrusted 
with  the  beliefs  and  superstitions  of 
the  general  population.  It  had  also 
borrowed  from,  or  been  affected  by, 
Budhism.  In  the  Vedic  period,  ani- 
mal food  was  in  unquestioned  use 
among  the  Aryans ;  horses  and  cows 
were  offered  in  sacrifices,  and  their 
flesh  was  common  diet ;  we  even  find 
a  great  saint,  Vamadeva,  dining  off 
nothing  less  polluted  than  the  entrails 
of  a  dog.  In  the  period  of  the  Code, 
again,  we  find  numerous  regulations 
in  force  as  to  what  should  be  eaten 
or  not  eaten,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  man  is  an  omnivorous 
animal  was  fulty  acknowledged. 
"  It  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
vital  spirit  that  Brahma  has  made 
this  world  :  all  that  exists,  whether 
mobile  or  immobile  (i.  e.  animal  or 
vegetable),  serves  as  food  for  living 
beings.  The  immobile  beings  (i.  e. 
plants)  are  the  prey  of  those  who 
move  (i  e.  animals) ;  those  who  have 
not  teeth  are  the  prey  of  those  who 
have  teeth  ;  those  without  hands,  of 
those  who  have  hands  ;  the  cowardly 
of  the  brave.  The  man  who,  even 
every  day,  lives  on  the  flesh  of  not- 
forbidden  animals,  commits  no  fault ; 
for  Brahma  has  created  certain  liv- 
ing beings  to  be  eaten,  and  others  to 
eat  them."  *  Budhism,  however — 
doubtless  giving  expression  to  a 
tendency  already  existing  in  some 
quarters — forbade  the  use  of  animal 
food  entirely,  and  made  it  a  sin  to 
hurt  any  sentient  being.  And  when, 
two  thousand  years  after  the  Code, 
we  again  catch  sight  of  Brahmanism 
in  the  ascendant,  we  find  that  it  like- 
wise has  entirely  proscribed  the  use 
of  animal  food.  We  find,  too,  that 
it  has  agreed  with  conquered  Budh- 
ism in  having  orders  of  devotees, 
not  monastic,  but  some  of  them  still 
more  ascetic  than  even  the  Budhist 
monks.  Idols,  also,  have  won  their 
way  into  the  Brahmanical  or  Aryan 
religion.  In  the  time  of  the  Vedas 
there  were  neither  temples  nor  idols  ; 
and  at  the  later  period  of  the  Code, 
although  in  one  or  two  places,  "  the 


*  Laics  of  Manu,  book  v.,  pp.  28,  29,  30. 
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sacred  images  "  are  mentioned  with 
respect,  idol- worship  was  certainly 
not  recognised ;  and  even  temples 
appear  to  have  been  unthought  of, 
or  held  unnecessary.  Budhism,  how- 
however,  introduced  both  of  those  ad- 
juncts of  worship — though  apparently 
without  any  sanction  from  the  founder 
of  that  religion ;  and  Brahmanism, 
when  it  reappears  in  the  ascendant,  is 
found  to  have  given  its  countenance  to 
idols  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  its 
defunct  rival,  and  to  have  taken  in  a 
moderate  degree  to  temple-building. 
Whence  those  changes  ?  Whence 
this  gradually  -  increasing  tendency 
towards  idolatry,  and  to  a  less  spirit- 
ual or  abstract  form  of  worship  ?  The 
religious  philosophy  of  the  Brahman s 
had  been  refining  and  expanding  in 
the  interval,  why  then  this  degrada- 
tion in  the  general  worship  of  the 
people  1  Because  that  spiritual  Aryan 
nation,  enveloped  by  and  extending 
its  rule  over  large  masses  of  an  earlier 
polytheistic  and  idolatrous  popula- 
tion, had,  partly  from  policy,  and 
partly  by  natural  contagion,  allow- 
ed their  religion  to  sink  towards  that 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  every 
nation  there  are  different  grades  of 
mind ;  and  while  the  grosser,  more 
grandiose,  and  (on  the  whole)  gayer 
worship  of  the  Tamulese  and  other 
pre-Aryan  peoples  would  have  its  at- 
tractions for  the  01  TroAAoi  of  the  Aryan 
nation,  the  educated  and  more  ele- 
vated classes  of  the  Aryans  would 
seek  to  raise  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  inferior  peoples  to  the  level  of 
their  own.  The  unavoidable  result 
was  a  compromise.  In  seeking  to  ele- 
vate the  ruder  faiths  of  the  other 
Indian  races,  the  Brahmans  had,  at 
least  externally,  to  lower  their  own. 
And  manifestly  the  manner  in  which 
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they  proceeded  was  this.  As  they 
held  the  doctrine  that  the  Supreme 
is  present  in  all  his  creatures,  the 
animating  Soul  of  all  creation — of 
whom  all  objects,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  men,  genii,  plants,  animals,  are 
but  the  variously  individualised  parts 
— it  was  easy  for  the  Brahmans  to  re- 
concile their  faith  in  the  One  God 
with  the  polytheism  of  the  pre-Aryan 
peoples,  by  regarding  the  many  gods 
of  the  latter  as  simply  incarnations 
or  manifestations  of  the  One.  In  this 
way,  by  one  stroke,  the  multitude  of 
fantastic  gods  of  (what  might  be 
called)  the  heathen  were  attached  as 
an  outer  fringe  to  the  pantheistic  mon- 
otheism of  the  Brahmans  ;  and  the 
two  systems,  although  so  dissimilar, 
became  thenceforth  united  without 
any  visible  chasm.  Sometimes  from 
policy,  pftener  doubtless  in  perfect 
good  faith,  the  Brahmans  taught  the 
inferior  peoples  that  each  of  their 
local  deities  was  simply  their  grand 
god  under  one  of  his  endless  mani- 
festations. In  this  way  to  Brahma 
were  added,  at  different  times,  Siva, 
Vishnoo,  Kalee,  and  the  other  dei- 
ties which  now  fill  the  Indian  Pan- 
theon.* Of  these  deities  Siva  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  adopted  by 
the  Brahmans,  who  have  continued  to 
the  present  day  to  accord  to  that 
deity  their  special  faith  and  favour. 
About  320  B.C.,  as  Alexander  was 
descending  the  Indus,  we  are  told 
that  the  cattle  of  the  tribes  dwelling 
between  that  river  and  the  Belooch 
hills  were  all  stamped  with  the 
symbol  of  Siva ;  and  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  the  ambassador  of 
Seleucus  at  Patna,  on  the  Ganges, 
describes  Siva  worship  as  being  the 
popular  religion  in  the  hills,  cele- 
brated in  tumultuous  festivals,  the 
worshippers  anointing  their  bodies, 


*  Siva  and' Vishnoo  are  mentioned,  or  are  said  to  be  mentioned,  in  a  passage  of 
the  Code  which  is  as  follows  :  — "  The  Soul  is  the  assemblage  of  the  Gods.  .  .  . 
Let  the  Brahman  contemplate  Indou  (the  moon)  in  his  heart ;  the  Genii  of  the  eight 
regions  (or  cardinal  points)  in  his  organs  of  hearing  ;  Vishnoo  in  his  walk;  Kara 
in  his  muscxilar  force ;  Agni  in  his  speech,"  &c.  In  the  native  commentaries  on  this 
passage,  Vishnoo  is  called  one  of  the  twelve  Roodras  or  demi-gods  ;  and  Hara,  one  of 
the  twelve  spirits  or  deities  who  preside  over  the  months,  is  said  to  be  a  synonym  of 
Siva — though  evidently  this  is  a  mere  after-thought,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  getting 
Siva  mentioned  by  the  "  divine  "  lawgiver.  In  any  case,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
both  Vishnoo  and  Hara  are  mentioned  only  this  once,  and  in  this  incidental  way, 
in  the  lengthy  Code — mere  names,  or  indeed  mere  nominum  umbrce — and  that 
neither  of  them  corresponds  in  any  way  with  the  character  and  position  of  the  Siva 
and  Vishnoo  of  later  times. 
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wearing  crowns  of  flowers,  and  sound- 
ing bells  and  cymbals.  The  genera- 
tive principle  of  nature  is  the  power 
over  which  Siva  specially  presides, 
and  the  bull  (like  the  Apis  of  Egypt) 
is  the  animal  sacred  to  him  :  and 
in  this  circumstance,  we  believe, 
.will  be  found  the  origin  of  that 
veneration  for  the  ox  which,  for 
probably  two  thousand  years,  has 
prevailed  amongst  the  Brahmans,  but 
of  which  not  a  vestige  is  to  be  found 
either  in  the  Vedas  or  in  the  Laws 
of  Manu.  In  the  Indian  poems  Siva 
is  represented  as  the  god  of  the 
Himalaya ;  his  kailas  or  paradis-e  is 
placed  in  those  mountains  ;  and  very 
ancient  temples  to  him  have  been 
found  in  the  same  region,  as  also  in 
Cashmere.  Manifestly  he  belongs  ori- 
ginally to  northern  India — a  pre- 
Aryan  deity  of  the  hills  and  'hill- 
tribes  which  border  and  intersect 
Aryavarta,  "the  land  of  the  Aryans," 
now  called  Hindostan.  Vishnoo,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  in  the  time 
of  Seleucus  an  object  of  worship 
to  the  general  population  in  the 
plains  of  Hindostan  (the  majority  of 
whom  would  be  Sudras),  has  had  his 
stronghold  in  southern  India,  where 
probably  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
Tamul  races  before  the  Aryans  set- 
tled on  the  Ganges,  or  whither  they 
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retired  before  the  powerful  invaders 
carrying  their  worship  with  them. 
At  this  day  it  is  only  in  southern 
India  that  Vishnoo  is  worshipped  in 
his  proper  character,— being  adored 
by  the  Tamulese  as  Jagannath,  or 
Lord  of  the  Universe ;  whereas  in 
Hindostan  his  worship  has  been  en- 
tirely supplanted  by  that  of  Rama  and 
Crishna,  two  heroes  of  the  Aryan 
race,  whom  the  Brahmans  very  politi- 
cally represented  as  incarnations  of 
the  popular  Vishnoo.  In  like  manner 
the  pre- Aryan  Mahrattas  were  taught 
to  consider  that  their  great  divinity 
Candoba  (represented  as  an  armed 
horseman)  was  an  incarnation  of  Siva, 
that  deity  being  the  one  whom  the 
Brahmans  had  earliest  and  specially 
adopted.  Both  Siva  and  Vishnoo 
have  temples  and  idols  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  Brahma,  the  other  of  the 
three  great  gods  of  India,  has  none. 
Why  is  this  ?  Precisely  because 
the  two  former  were  gods  of  the 
temple  -  building  idol  -  worshipping 
Tamul  and  other  pre- Aryan  peoples ; 
whereas  Brahma  is  the  god  of  the 
Aryans,  who — like  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, or  the  Teutons  as  described  by 
Tacitus  —  preferred  to  worship  the 
Supreme  and  Invisible  One  with- 
out either  temples  or  idols.*  The 
more  this  point  is  investigated  and 


*  The  old  and  still-prevalent  explanation  of  the  singular  fact  that  Brahma  has  no 
idols  or  temples  is,  that  as  Creation  is  a  fait  accompli,  no  one  need  trouble  himself 
about  the  Creator  (Brahma),  whereas  the  case  is  very  different  with  respect  to  the 
Preserver  and  Destroyer — as  they  term  Vishnoo  and  Siva.  To  the  philosophical 
historian  or  ethnologist  this  appears,  a  priori,  a  very  weak  explanation  compared 
with  that  which  is  advanced  in  the  text.  And  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  so-called 
"  explanation  "  is  not  only  a  lame  theory,  but  rests  upon  entirely  mistaken  facts. 
However  fierce  Siva  is  sometimes  represented,  and  whatever  ill  may  be  said  of  him 
by  the  sect  of  Vishnoo,  he  is  regarded  by  his  followers  as  a  beneficent  deity.  So 
far  from  being  worshipped  as  the  Destroyer,  it  is  for  the  very  opposite  quality  and 
functions  that  he  receives  the  homage  of  his  votaries.  His  symbol  is  the  lingam; 
the  animal  sacred  to  him  is  the  bull ;  and  at  his  festivals,  barren  women  strive  to 
catch  the  fruits  and  flowers  thrown  down  by  his  whirling  devotees,  in  the  belief 
that  if  they  catch  these  they  will  become  prolific.  Thus,  it  is  not  as  the  destroying, 
but  as  the  generative  principle  that  he  is  worshipped.  Neither  is  Brahma  a  mere 
defunct  god  of  Crfiation;  nor  is  Vishnoo's  godship  confined  to  the  simple  preserva- 
tion,— it  extends  (e.g.  vide  the  ^Bhagavat-gita)  to  the  entire  lordship  of  the  uni- 
verse. What  has  led  European  writers  wrong  on  the  subject  is  the  notion  that 
these  three  chief  gods  of  India  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  Divine  Triad,  some- 
what resembling  the  Christian  Trinity.  This  is  a  mistake.  Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and 
Siva  stand  in  no  harmonious  or  complementary  relations  to  one  another.  They  are 
independent,  and  indeed  rival  gods  ;  the  followers  of  each  extol  their  particular 
deity  as  the  supreme,  and  disparage  or  entirely  ignore  the  other  two, — as  might  be 
shown  at  length  from  the  Puranas  and  other  works,  as  well  as  in  the  everyday  life 
of  the  people.  The  real  cause,  we  repeat,  for  the  absence  of  idols  and  temples  to 
Brahma  is  because  he  was  the  god  of  the  non-idolatrous  Aryans,  who  preferred  to 
worship  in  the  spirit;  whereas  Siva  and  Vishnoo,  along  with  Kalee,  are  the  great 
deities  of  the  idolatrous  and  pre- Aryan  nations,  who  were  peculiarly  given  to  religious 
pomps  and  superstitions. 
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considered,  the  more  clearly,  we  be- 
lieve, will  this  original  distinction,  yet 
gradual  intermingling,  of  the  Aryan 
and  pre- Aryan  faiths  become  visible 
and  acknowledged,  even  though  it  is 
unsuspected  at  present  by  the  Brah- 
mans  themselves. 

The  existence  of  these  different 
layers  of  population,  and  their  partial 
intermingling,  we  maintain,  is  the 
true  key  to  the  many  enigmas  and 
incongruities  in  the  social,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  religious,  history  and 
condition  of  India.  More  than  a  year 
ago,  in  an  article  on  the  "  Religions 
of  India"  (Dec.  1857),  we  first  pro- 
pounded this  view,  applying  it  to  the 
externals  of  Indian  religion,  as  we 
now  apply  it  to  the  creeds  and  to  the 
castes.  Once  stated  and  illustrated, 
as  we  have  attempted  to  do,  we  feel 
confident  it  will  commend  itself  to 
every  intelligent  and  independent 
investigator  of  Indian  history  and 
civilisation. 

The  fruit  of  this  change,  the  gos- 
pel of  the  new  conglomerate  religion 
which  thus  arose,  is  the  Puranas  (a 
series  of  writings,  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, beginning  about  800  A.D.,  and 
successively  added  to  till  about  the 
fifteenth  century),  in  which  the  grot- 
esque popular  legends,  and  the  extra- 
vagant fancies  of  the  poets,  have  been 
brought  together,  and  which  in  gene- 
ral estimation  are  respected  as  much 
as  the  Vedas  or  the  Code.  In  fact, 
just  as  the  Code  is  erroneously  held 
to  be  based  entirely  on  the  Vedas, 
so  these  Puranas  are  likewise  ima- 
gined to  be  in  entire  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  text  of  the  Vedic 
Scriptures.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  Puranas  con- 
tain theogonies,  cosmogonies,  my- 
thologies, legends,  and  fragments  of 
history,  philosophical  speculations, 
and  instructions  for  religious  cere- 
monies, and  are  not  only  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  Hindoo  Scrip- 
tures, but  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  one  another.  Some  are  written 
by  worshippers  of  Siva,  others  by 
followers  of  Vishnoo,  and  others  still 
by  the  upholders  of  the  old  faith  in 
Brahma.  In  these  Puranas  the 
grand  grotesqueness  and  incongruity 
of  the  Indian  mind  appear  at  every 
turn.  Never  elsewhere  did  mytho- 
logy revel  in  such  extravagance. 
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"  The  churning  of  the  ocean  by  the 
gods  and  Asuras,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  nectar  of  immortality, 
and  the   subsequent  stratagem    by 
which  the  gods  defrauded  their  coad- 
jutors of  the  prize  obtained; — the 
descent  of  the  Ganges  from  heaven 
on  the  invocation  of  a  saint,  and  its 
falling  with  violence  on  the  head  of 
Siva,  wandering  for  years  amidst  his 
matted  locks,  and  tumbling  at  last 
in  a  mighty  stream  upon  the  earth 
with  all  its  train  of  fishes,  snakes, 
turtles,  and  crocodiles ; — the  produc- 
tion of  Ganesa,  without  a  father,  by 
the  intense    wishes  of  Devee — his 
temporary  slaughter  by  Siva,  who 
cut  off  his  head  and  afterwards  re- 
placed it  with  that  of  an  elephant, 
the  first  that  came  to  hand  in  the 
emergency, — such   narratives,"  says 
Elphinstone,  "  with  the  quarrels  of 
the  gods ;  their  occasional  loves  and 
jealousies ;  their  wars  with  men  and 
demons  ;  their  defeats,  flights,  and 
captivity  ;  their  penances  and  auste- 
rities for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes ;  their  speaking  weapons ;  the 
numerous  forms  they  have  assumed, 
and  the  delusions  with  which  they 
have  deceived  the  senses  of  those 
whom  they  wished  to  injure  : "  all 
this  would  be  necessary    to    show 
fully  the    religious    beliefs    of  the 
general  population  of  India.    As  we 
see  them  in  the  Puranas,  the  Indian 
gods  are  often  enraged  without   a 
cause,    and    reconciled    without    a 
motive.    "  The  same  deity  is  some- 
times powerful  enough  to  destroy 
his  enemies  with  a  glance,  or  'to  sub- 
due them  with  a  wish  ;  and  at  other 
times  is  obliged  to  assemble  numer- 
ous armies  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, and  is  very  near  failing  after 
all." 

Amidst  all  this  religious  absurdity 
and  spiritual  grossness,  pure  Brah- 
manism  has  never  become  extinct. 
Down  the  long  and  ever-broadening 
stream  of  Indian  history,  growing 
darker  and  morejumbled  as  one  after 
another  the  many  cross  currents  have 
blended  together,  Brahmanism — with 
its  high  faith  in  the  One  Supreme  and 
the  soul's  immortality  —  has  floated 
steadily  above  the  troubled  abysses ; 
even  like  those  votive  lamps  of  light 
which  one  sees  by  night  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Ganges,  launched  by 
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pious  hands,  and  glimmering  on  with  which  belong  to  Brahmanism  lived 
ruddy  flame  amidst  the  shadows  on,  and  live  still,  amongst  the  select 
of  darkness.  In  India,  above  all  minds  of  that  race,  above  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  we  must  learn  filth,  folly,  and  spiritual  darkness 
to  discriminate.  Even  in  Europe,  which  pervade  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
do  we  not  behold  the  worship  of  lation.  Turn  to  the  Bhagavat-gita, 
images  and  of  pictures — the  adora-  a  poem  written  in  the  seventh  or 
tion'of  relics— the  institution  of  vain  eighth  century  of  our  era,  and  see  in 
rites,  from  the  observance  of  which  what  lofty  emphatic  language  the 
the  people  are  taught  to  expect  sal-  soul's  nature  and  immortality  are 
vation— an  infallible  Pontiff,  like  a  described.  The  passage  is  addressed 
Lama  or  Budha,  by  whose  lips  the  to  the  brave  chief  Arjuna,  who  hesi- 
Deity  is  supposed  to  speak,— Christ  tates  to  engage  in  battle  because  his 
obscured  by  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  kinsmen  are  in  the  hostile  ranks  ; 
and  saints,  and  God  the  Father  as  re-  but  to  whom  his  divine  counsel- 
moved  from  the  thoughts  of  the  people  lor  Krishna  makes  reply,  that,  as  a 
as  any  Indian  God  of  the  Void  !—  Kshatriya,  it  is  his  duty  to  fight,— 
while  witchcraft,  miracles,  saintly  ap-  that  duty  requires  men  to  act  with- 
paritions,  divination,  and  a  hundred  out  concern  for  the  result, — and, 
follies,  disport  themselves  amongst  moreover,  that  he  need  not  grieve  at 
the  masses  ?  And  yet  amidst  all  this  the  thought  of  death,  "  because  the 
rubbish  and  unintentional  profanity,  soul  neither  killeth  nor  is  killed  ;  it 
pure  Christianity  lives  on  and  grows  is  without  birth,  and  cannot  be  de- 
more  spiritual  still.  Even  so,  it  is  stroyed  in  this  its  mortal  frame  :  " — 
but  just  to  say,  have  the  high  faiths 

"  And  be  them  sure  the  mighty  boundless  Soul, 
The  Eternal  Essence  that  pervades  this  Whole, 
Can  never  perish,  never  waste  away  : 
'Tis  indestructible,  nor  knows  decay.      .     .     . 
Up,  then,  and  conquer  !  in  thy  might  arise  ! 
Fear  not  to  slay  It,  for  It  never  dies.     .     .     . 
As  men  throw  off  their  garments  worn  and  old, 
And  newer  raiment  round  their  bodies  fold, 
The  ethereal  spirit  leaves  its  mortal  shell, 
And  finds  another  form  wherein  to  dwell. 
Essence  of  Life  ! — It  lives,  undimm'd  its  ray, 
Though  fiercest  fire  or  keen  dart  seek  to  slay.     .     .     . 
Viewless,  immutable,  unshaken,  still, 
It  rests  secure,  yet  wander»where  It  will 
Incomprehensible  ! — It  knows  not  change, 
Boundless  in  being,  limitless  in  range. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  Soul,  great  Chief ! 
It  lives  for  ever,  therefore  spare  thy  grief.     .     .     . 
All  that  is  born  must  die, — that  dies,  be  born  again."  * 

We  have  shown  the  idea  of  God  after  the  latter  of  these  periods,  the 

which  the  Aryans"  held  in  the  pe-  Bhagavat-gita  represents  the  Deity 

riods  of  the  Vedas  and  of  the  Code  thus  speaking  of  himself : — 
of  Manu.      Sixteen  hundred   years 

"  Life  of  all  life — Prop  of  this  earthly  frame — 
Whither  all  beings  go,  from  whence  they  came, 
I  am  the  Best  ;  from  Me  all  beings  spring, 
And  rest  on  me,  like  pearls  on  a  string.     .     .     . 
I  am  the  Father  and  the  fostering  Nurse, 
Grand-sire,  and  Mother  of  the  Universe  ; 
I  am  the  Vedas  and  the  Mystic  Word, 
The  Way,  Support,  the  Witness,  and  the  Lord."  f 

And  in  the  lines  which  imme-     somewhat  more  strongly  expressed 
diately    follow,    we     find    (though     than  in  the  original),   the  doctrine 

*  GRIFFITH'S  Specimens  of  Old  Indian  Poetry,  p.  64-5. 
t  Ibid.     P.  66-7. 
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that  Faith  alone  is  a  sufficient  and 
the  best  means  of  attaining  salva- 
tion and  happiness,  carried  to  the 
eminently  pernicious  extent  (not 
unknown  even  in  the  Christian 
Churches)  of  holding  that  this 
bhakti  or  "  faith  "  will  save  whether 
one's  works  be  "worthy  or  evil." 
And  by  this  faith  also,  it  is  stated  in 
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the  two  last  lines,  believers  attain  to 
union  with  God — He  being  in  them, 
and  they  in  Him  :  a  doctrine  held,  in 
one  form  or  other,  by  nearly  all  the 
educated  classes  in  India,  and  which 
forms  a  peculiar  feature  also  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  lines  in 
question  are  as  follows  : — 


"  Do  all  thine  acts  to  Me  through  all  thy  days — 
Thy  food,  thy  gifts,  thy  sacrifice,  thy  praise, — 
Then  will  the  bonds  of  actions  done  by  thee, 
Worthy  or  evil,  leave  thy  spirit  free  ; 
And  thy  pure  soul,  renouncing  earthly  care, 
Will  come  unshackled,  and  My  Essence  share. 
Though  equal  looks  on  all  things  I  bestow, 
Nor  enmity  nor  partial  fondness  know,  * 
Yet  happy  they  who  love  Me  faithfully : 
I  dwell  within  them  ever, — they  in  Me."  ^ 


"The  worship  of  Almighty  God 
in  His  unity  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  reli- 
gion," wrote  a  Brahman  lately  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  English  press ; 
"  and  the  errors  and  misconceptions 
of  ages  have  encrusted  thereon  pan- 
theism and  polytheism,  idolatry  and 
superstition,  which,  I  grieve  to  say, 
are  now  received  and  believed  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  the  tenets  of 
their  creed."  For,  he  adds,  "there 
are  very  few,  even  among  the 
Brahmans,  who  comprehend  their 
ancient  faith."  The  Brahmans,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  believe  that  to  love 
God  and  His  creatures  is  the  chiefest 
of  virtues  ;  and  some  of  them  carry 
this  doctrine  of  kindliness  so  far, 
that  they  reckon  it  an  inexpiable  sin 
to  hurt  any  sentient  being  whatso- 
ever. As  to  Toleration,  they  are 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  what  any  one 
has  to  say  who  proposes  to  commu- 
nicate any  knowledge,  whether  sa- 
cred or  profane ;  and  to  hate  any 
person  for  entertaining  sentiments 
contrary  to  their  own,  is  altogether 
foreign  to  their  nature."  J  We  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  and 
honest  statement  of  the  matter.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Indian  population 
are  grossly  superstitious,  polytheistic, 
and  idolatrous  ;  they  were  so  before 


the  Aryans  entered  India,  and  the 
Brahmans,  though  effecting  some  im- 
provements, have  not  been  able  to 
raise  them  much  above  their  old 
habits  and  beliefs.  The  reaction  of 
this  immense  mass  of  non-Aryan 
population  upon  the  Brahmans  them- 
selves has  been  most  pernicious ; 
and  to  this  powerful  influence  of  con- 
tagion must  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  Vedas,  the  Aryan  Scriptures, 
being  written  in  a  dialect  more  than 
3000  years  old,  have  become  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Brahmans  themselves, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

So  matters  stand  ;  but  a  new  era 
is  beginning.  The  arrival  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  India  seems  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  arouse  the  educated  classes 
of  the  Hindoos  from  their  lethargy, 
and  to  launch  them  on  a  new  course  of 
inquiry.  Of  late  years,  since  British 
supremacy  was  established,  and  the 
upper  classes  of  the  natives  have 
been  forced  to  rely  for  estimation 
with  their  conquerors  upon  in- 
trinsic worth,  a  movement  has  begun 
which,  we  doubt  not,  will  lead  to 
important  results.  In  their  inter- 
course with  the  British,  the  better 
class  of  Brahmans  have  been  galled  to 
find  themselves  charged  with  the 
gross  superstitions  and  idolatry  of 
the  masses ;  and,  in  consequence, 


*  This  couplet  will  remind  the  reader  of  Pope's  lines,  in  his  Essay  on  Man  : — 

"  Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall." 

t  GRIFFITH'S  Specimens  of  Old  Indian  Poetry,  p.  68. 

J  Letter  of  Dukinarunjun  Mookerjia,  which  appeared  in  many  of  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  in  August  last. 
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they  have  been  stirred  up  to  reassert 
their  own  more  spiritual  doctrines, 
and,  discarding  the  Puranas,  to  re- 
vert to  their  early  standards  of 
faith.  The  movement  is  as  yet 
but  a  tendency,  but  it  will  gather 
strength.  The  publication  of  the 
pure  text  of  the  Vedas,  with  a  trans- 
lation, now  being  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  a  more  careful  study  of  the  Code 
of  Manu,  will  by-and-by  suffice  to 
show  the  Brahmans  that,  as  a  body, 
they  have  grossly  and  shamefully 
declined  from  their  old  faith.*  Per- 
haps, too,  they  will  come  to  see  how, 
in  the  last  two  thousand  years,  they 
have  been  entrammelled  by  the 
usages  and  leavened  by  the  spirit 
of  a  population  distinct  from  and 
inferior  to  their  own  ;  and  pride 
of  nation  will  thus  co-operate  with 
other  influences  in  producing  a  spiri- 
tual revival  amongst  the  Brahmanical 
Aryans.  And  they  are  the  heredit- 
ary leaders  of  India.  Where  they  go, 
the  rest  of  the  population,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  faculties  and  opportuni- 
ties, will  be  willing  to  follow. 

As  the  Brahmans,  in  ages  long  past, 
accommodated  or  toned  down  their 
religious  beliefs  to  suit  the  non- 
Aryan  population,  so  did  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  in  their  day, 
seek  converts  among  the  natives  by 
making  a  compromise  between  Hin- 
dooism  and  Christianity.  Had  they 
been  better  versed  in  the  religions  of 
the  country,  they  probably  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  preach  Christ 
as  another  Budha  to  the  Budhists  of 
Ceylon, — to  the  people  of  Southern 
India,  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo, 
— and  to  the  Brahmans  as  the  holi- 
est of  all  rishis  or  saints,  and  as  the 
highest  manifestation  of  the  Su- 
preme in  this  world.  We  Protest- 
ants, on  the  other  hand,  repudiate 
all  such  compromise  as  blasphemous 
and  profane.  We  will  not  consent, 
by  such  means,  to  purchase  the  quick 
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triumphs  of  the  Romanists  ;  but,  con- 
tent to  wait,  we  look  for  a  purer  and 
nobler  triumph  in  the  end.  But  we 
must  bear  our  souls  in  patience. 
One  false  step  may  do  more  to  re- 
tard the  work,  than  ten  or  twenty 
years  of  labour  will  do  to  advance  it. 
Christianity  must  grow  upon  the 
Hindoos.  Anything  like  persecu- 
tion would  be  as  impolitic  as  it 
would  be  unrighteous.  Persecution 
only  hardens  and  makes  fanatics. 
And  under  its  pressure  men  go  to  the 
stake,  glorying  in  their  faith,  who,  if 
left  to  think  over  their  opinions 
quietly,  would  in  due  time  have 
abandoned  them  as  unrighteous  or 
absurd.  Let  missionary  work  go 
on  as  it  is  doing.  But  the  best  way 
to  evangelise  India  is  to  promote 
the  work  of  evangelisation  at  home. 
There  is  no  preaching  like  that  of 
personal  example.  We  are  the  rul- 
ing class  in  India, — we  are  looked  up 
to  by  the  natives, — our  officers  are  in 
every  district,  and  every  officer  or 
judge  or  revenue  -  collector  is  a 
centre  of  influence.  Let  these  men 
do  their  duty,  and  we  shall  have  an 
agency  far  more  powerful  than  any 
possible  development  which  we  can 
give  to  missions.  Let  them,  to  use 
the  admirable  words  of  Lord  Stanley, 
ever  "  remember  that  for  an  Euro- 
pean in  India  there  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  private  life  ;  he  is  one  of  the 
ruling  race — the  few  among  the 
many — one  of  a  population  some 
10,000  strong  amon^  more  than  one 
hundred  millions.  There  are,  little 
as  he  may  know  or  care  about 
it,  quick  eyes  to  watch  his  conduct, 
and  envious  tongues  ready  enough  to 
disparage  his  nation  and  his  race. 
This  is  not  merely  a  personal  matter. 
A  single  officer  who  forgets  that  he 
is  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  does 
more  harm  to  the  moral  influence  of 
this  country  than  ten  men  of  blame- 
less life  can  do  good." 


*  Among  the  awakening  and  stimulating  influences  of  late  years  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Brahmanical  mind,  we  cannot  neglect  to  mention  the  labours  of  Dr 
Ballantyne,  Principal  of  Benares  College,  whose  teaching  and  publications  are 
calculated  to  produce  excellent  effects  upon  the  intellect  and  beliefs  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  natives. 
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THE  LUCK  OF  LADYSMEDE. 


PART  I. — CHAPTER  I. 


THE   VISIT  AND  THE  VISITOR. 


IT  wanted  yet  an  tour  to  com- 
pline, when  there  came  a  low  knock 
at  Abbot  Martin's  chamber  door. 
The  good  abbot  was  not  asleep,  yet 
he  started  at  the  sound.  There. lay 
a  parchment-bound  volume  on  the 
table,  within  reach,  but  it  had  formed 
no  part  of  his  studies  that  afternoon. 
Nevertheless,  the  abbot  had  been 
studying  hard,  and  his  brow  had 
lines  of  care  upon  it,  such  as  did  not 
often  show  themselves  on  that  open 
and  good-humoured  face.  In  fact, 
he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
before  this  interruption  in  that  idlest 
of  all  studies, — thinking  of  his  debts. 
Not  that  Abbot  Martin  had  any 
special  extravagance  with  which  to 
charge  himself,  or  that  either  his 
own  private  liabilities,  or  those  of 
his  house,  were  very  formidable  in 
amount  ;  but  he  had  succeeded  to  a 
revenue  dilapidated  by  the  negli- 
gence and  waste  of  a  long  misrule  of 
nearly  forty  years  under  Abbot  Aid- 
red,  of  whom  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  said  was,  that  he  had  been 
an  excellent  son,  brother,  uncle, 
cousin,  and,  in  short,  had  done  all 
that  a  man  could  do  for  his  family  in 
the  way  of  patronage.  The  best  lands 
of  the  abbey  were  held  on  the  most 
favourable  terms  by  such  of  his  re- 
lations as  had  any  turn  for  agricul- 
ture ;  the  richest  churches  in  the 
abbot's  patronage  were  filled  by 
secular  priests  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  his  nephews  or  brothers- 
in-law  ;  and  some  of  the  best-paid 
offices  within  the  abbey  walls  were 
served  by  those  humble  members  of 
the  clan,  who,  remembering  that  they 
had  an  abbot  of  Rivelsby  to  claim 
kin  with,  had  felt  a  decided  vocation 
for  the  cloister.  The  late  abbot  had 
sunk  his  family  surname,  if  there  was 
one,  in  his  monastic  title;  so  that 
there  was  no  tell-tale  evidence  of  that 
kind  to  remind  every  one  of  their 
little  family  arrangements  ;  but  when 
Brother  Martin  had  first  come  as  a 
stranger  from  the  pleasant  meadows 


of  Evesham  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  dignities,  he  had  been  constrain- 
ed to  express  frequent  surprise  at  the 
fruitful  ramifications  of  his  predeces- 
sor's family  tree,  and  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  its  members  to  all  the 
good  things  at  the  abbey's  disposal. 
"  Well !  peace  be  with  him ! "  was 
the  worst  that  Abbot  Martin  had 
ever  been  heard  to  say ;  but  it  was 
generally  considered  as  a  charitable 
formula  to  express  a  very  hearty 
feeling  that  the  abbey,  at  any  rate, 
was  well  rid  of  him,  and  that  he  was 
much  better  where  he  was. 

For  indeed,  what  with  paying  the 
debts  of  one  spendthrift  nephew,  and 
alienating  the  richest  farm  of  the 
abbey  for  a  mere  nominal  fine  to  an- 
other, and  a  very  negligent  manage- 
ment of  his  own  and  the  general 
revenues,  he  had  left  a  difficult  task 
for  his  successor — difficult  even  to 
a  man  of  shrewd  business  habits  and 
stern  economy;  and  Abbot  Martin 
was  hardly  this.  He  liked  the  state 
and  dignity  of  his  office ;  and  had 
that  pardonable  but  mischievous 
pride  in  its  old  customs  and  hos- 
pitalities, which  made  him  shrink 
from  any  real  attempt  at  retrench- 
ment. The  tenants  of  the  abbey 
had  taken  advantage,  too,  of  the  late 
abbot's  mingled  extravagance  and 
carelessness,  to  commute  for  some 
small  pecuniary  assistance,  when  he 
most  wanted  money,  the  yearly  rents 
and  services  of  their  holdings ;  and 
just  when  a  strong  will  and  a  clear 
head  were  required,  to  reform  abuses, 
reclaim  lost  rights,  and  break  illegal 
leases,  into  the  vacant  abbacy,  by 
royal  writ,  came  excellent  brother 
Martin,  who  could  lay  claim  to  no 
qualities  of  the  kind,  and  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  his  deficiencies. 

It  was  merely  vexing  himself  to  no 
purpose,  therefore,  when  he  sat  down, 
as  he  had  often  done  of  late,  to  try 
to  worm  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties  : 
it  was  a  sort  of  duty  he  set  himself 
to  discharge,  as  it  were,  without  much 
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hope  of  any  practical  result ;  and 
those  with  whom  lie  might  best  have 
taken  counsel — his  prior  Robert,  and 
Hugh  the  seneschal — were  kinsmen 
of  Abbot  Aldred,  of  blessed  (and  in- 
solvent) memory  ;  and  having  been 
appointed  to  their  present  positions 
through  his  influence,  were  not  likely 
to  take  a  very  business-like  view  of 
the  case.  Though  the  good  abbot 
started,  then,  when  the  summons  at 
his  door  disturbed  his  cogitations, 
the  interruption  was  rather  a  relief, 
than  otherwise.  There  is  always  a 
satisfaction  in  being  interrupted  in 
disagreeable  duties,  and  being  able 
to  complain  of  it  to  ourselves  as 
an  interruption  ;  conscience  is  satis- 
fied, and  indolence  rejoices.  "Aperi" 
said  Abbot  Martin,  "  in  nomine" • 

But  there  is  no  need  to  go  on  with 
the  abbot's  Latin,  which  was  none  of 
the  best  at  any  time.  It  was  one  of 
his  chaplains  who  entered,  and  made 
his  reverence  at  the  door. 

"  A  messenger,  rny  lord,  from  Sir 
Godfrey  de  Burgh  ;  letters  for  your- 
self and  for  the  house." 

"  Read  mine  for  me,  W°HerV'  said 
the  abbot,  after  breaking  the  seal 
and  glancing  at  the  contents.  "  Sir 
Godfrey's  penmanship  is  none  of  the 
fairest,  and  my  eyes  are  not  as  good 
as  they  were  at  your  age." 

"It  is  a  penalty  we  all  pay  for 
study,  my  lord,"  said  the  young  chap- 
lain. 

"  Faith,  wood-smoke  and  night  biv- 
ouacs may  take  most  blame  in  my 
case,"  returned  the  abbot,  bluntly; 
"  I  was  no  clerk  at  your  years ;  those 
were  times  when  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  fill  a  man's  brains  full  over- 
night, when  he  might  have  them 
scattered  next  morning.  Not  but 
what  I  always  took  what  snatches 
a  soldier  could  at  the  humanities — 
always,"  he  added  with  emphasis; 
he  could  not  afford  quite  to  play  the 
dunce  to  his  chaplains. 

"  Pacem  duello  miscuit"  said  the 
chaplain,  who  was  somewhat  of  a 
flatterer;  the  quotation  fell  indis- 
tinctly upon  his  superior's  ear,  but  he 
understood,  and  but  for  his  good- 
nature would  have  despised  the  bow 
of  deference  which  accompanied  it. 
The  knight's  letter  had  meanwhile 
been  opened,  and  he  made  only  a  sign 
to  the  other  to  read. 
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"This  is  none  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
hand,"  said  the  young  monk  before 
he  began ;  "  'tis  that  rascally  priest 
of  his,  who  can  write  fair  and  smooth 
enough,  as  he  speaks.  I  wish  his 
meaning  were  as  fair  as  his  cha- 
racters." 

The  missive  bore,  however,  the 
signature  of  Sir  Godfrey,  and  was  a 
well- worded  and  courteous  invitation 
to  the  abbot  and  such  of  the  abbey 
officers  as  would  so  far  honour  "his 
poor  house  of  Ladysmede  "  as  to  dine 
with  him  on  the  coming  feast  of  St 
Crispin.  Another  letter,  no  doubt  to 
the  same  purport,  was  addressed  to 
the  prior  and  sub-officers ;  and  the 
chaplain  was  at  once  despatched  to 
convey  it  to  the  proper  hands,  and  to 
request  their  presence,  when  the  in- 
vitation had  been  read,  in  the  abbot's 
chamber.  He  made  no  remark  on 
the  contents  of  Sir  Godfrey's  letter  to 
his  young  companion. 

But  when  the  authorities  who  had 
been  summoned  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  contents  of  the  letters 
had  been  compared,  the  abbot  pro- 
ceeded in  some  degree  to  unburden 
his  mind. 

"He  owes  me  near  a  hundred 
marks,"  he  began. 

"  He  denies  our  right  to  the  tithes 
of  Lowcote,"  said  the  prior. 

"  His  men  threatened  William  the 
warrener  only  last  week,"  said  the 
sub-prior,  "  that  if  he  came  on  Boscot 
Heath,  where  we  have  undoubted 
right  of  warren,  he  should  never  go, 
home  with  whole  bones." 

"  I  mistrust  ths  man's  civilities," 
said  the  abbot. 

"  I  hate  him,"  said  the  prior  ;  "  my 
brother  Alwyne  had  the  promise  of 
Lowcote  chapelry,  and  he  refused 
him  his  dues,  and  hired  this  Italian 
Levite." 

"  I  think,  for  the  dignity  of  the 
house,  we  ought  to  decline,"  said  the 
sub-prior,  but  rather  faintly. 

"  Perhaps  'tis  as  well  to  keep  on 
Christian  terms  with  him,"  said  the 
sacrist,  who  generally  made  a  point 
of  differing  with  his  brethren,  and 
was  always  exercising  Christian  for- 
giveness towards  some  one. 

"  He  is  a  very  pagan  at  paying  his 
debts,"  said  the  abbot,  feelingly. 

"  He  is  worse  than  a  heretic,"  said 
the  prior ;  "  he  robs  the  Church." 
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"  He  is  always  right  hospitable  in 
his  own  house,"  said  the  sub-prior, 
relentingly. 

"And  has  excellent  wine,"  said  the 
sacrist,  looking  at  the  last  speaker 
with,  a  sneer.  When  he  did  agree 
with  his  brother  officials,  it  was  al- 
ways with  a  meaning.  Sub-prior 
Simon's  voice  was  said  to  be  never 
so  loud  or  so  clear  in  choir  as  on 
feast-days. 

"  I  may  speak  to  him  about  the 
hundred  marks,  if  we  go  to  Ladys- 
mede,"  said  the  abbot ;  "  there  used 
to  be  an  invitation  sent  to  the  abbey 
every  year,  till  these  differences  be- 
gan ;  and  I  hardly  see  how  mat- 
ters can  be  worse  than  they  are  now. 
What  think  you,  prior  ? " 

"  If  you  go,  of  course  we  go,"  said 
the  prior,  deferentially.  He  was  very 
glad  to  wash  his  hands  of  any  re- 
sponsibility. So  it  was  settled  that 
letters  should  be  written,  accepting 
the  offered  hospitality  in  the  name 
of  the  abbot  and  six  of  the  superior 
brethren. 

Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh's  "poor  house 
of  Ladysmede  "  lay  about  five  miles 
from  the  abbey  gates  of  Kivelsby. 
But  the  road  between  them,  in  those 
days,  was  all  but  impassable  for  six 
months  in  the  year.  The  river  which 
flowed  through  both  domains  was  a 
far  preferable  highway  for  travellers  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Abbot  Martin's 
predecessors,  the  abbey  barge  had 
made  the  passage  often  to  and  fro. 
True,  this  made  the  distance  two 
miles  longer;  but  in  point  of  time 
nothing  would  be  lost,  and  in  point 
of  safety  and  comfort  the  gain  was 
everything.  Orders  therefore  were 
duly  given  to  the  abbey  fishermen,who 
acted  as  rowers  on  such  occasions ; 
and  early  in  the  forenoon  of  a  fine 
October  morning,  the  abbot  and  his 
company,  escorted  by  a  due  number 
of  serving-men,  in  consideration  of 
their  own  rank  and  their  host's,  went 
down  to  the  water-gate  of  the  abbey 
garden,  and  there  took  boat  for 
Ladysmede. 

For  the  first  four  miles  the  deep 
and  sluggish  river  wound  through 
the  rich  flats  of  the  abbey  domain. 
The  abbot  would  have  marked  with 
more  pleasure  the  substantial  granges, 
and  goodly  corn-lands,  from  which 
the  latest  crops  were  being  carried, 
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and  meadows  where  kine  stood  fet- 
lock deep  in  aftermath,  if  he  had  not 
been  troubled  with  the  thought  that 
so  little  of  this  wealth  came  in  to  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  fat  miller  of 
Swinford  came  out  to  see  them  pass, 
and  made  low  and  reverent  obeisance 
to  his  landlord.  But  the  mill  had 
been  leased  away  for  three  lives  under 
the  seal  of  Abbot  Aldred,  and  nothing 
came  in  therefrom  to  the  present 
abbot's  coffers  but  a  beggarly  quit- 
rent  of  three  measures  of  best  meal. 
The  miller  was  a  richer  and  a  happier 
man  than  the  abbot,  for  all  the  brave 
show  which  the  gilded  barge  and  the 
crimson  liveries  made.  His  wife  and 
three  rosy  children  did  not  cost  him 
as  much  as  the  poor  abbot's  serving- 
men,  who  were  more  for  state  than 
comfort ;  and  if  any  one  could  have 
made  out  the  debtor  and  creditor 
accounts  of  both,  the  balance  in  the 
miller's  favour  on  the  one  hand, 
though  tolerably  large,  would  hardly 
have  equalled  that  against  the  church- 
man on  the  other.  It  was  almost  a 
relief  when,  after  near  an  hour's  stout 
rowing,  they  passed  the  Kivelsby 
boundary  -  stone,  and  got  into  Sir 
Godfrey's  water. 

The  old  Manor-house  of  Ladysmede, 
which  now  opened  from  its  deep 
woods  that  overhung  the  river,  had 
for  some  generations  kept  up  a 
friendly  connection  with  the  frater- 
nity of  Rivelsby.  More  than  one  of 
its  owners  stood  upon  the  abbey's 
roll  of  benefactors.  All,  save  the 
last,  who  left  his  bones  in  Palestine, 
lay  buried  within  its  precincts.  One 
younger  son  of  the  family  had  taken 
the  monastic  vows  there.  In  the. 
troublous  reign  of  Stephen,  Rainald 
de  Burgh  had  held  the  neighbouring 
town  six  months  against  Henry ;  and 
though  the  then  abbot  was  well 
known  as  no  friend  to  King  Stephen's 
cause,  the  abbey  had  never  suffered, 
either  in  or  outside  its  walls,  from 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  hostile 
force ;  and  indeed  had  much  more 
reason  to  complain  of  its  friends,  who 
made  very  free  with  the  abbot's 
hospitality,  than  of  its  enemies,  who 
never  entered  its  gates.  And  when 
Henry  came  to  the  crown,  and  the 
de  Burghs  were  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing for  their  loyalty  to  the  cause 
they  had  espoused,  it  was  the  abbot 
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of  Rivelsby  who  made  a  purpose 
journey  to  Westminster,  and  made 
their  peace  with  the  new  king.  But 
little  did  the  present  Sir  Godfrey, 
cousin  to  Sir  Miles  who  died  in  the 
Holy  Land,  care  for  old  family  con- 
nection or  traditionary  kindnesses. 
He  was  well  content  to  be  on  civil 
terms  with  his  neighbours  of  the 
abbey  so  long  as  it  suited  his  own 
interests  or  convenience,  and  there 
had  never  been  any  actual  quarrel 
between  them  ;  but  he  was  a  selfish 
and  unprincipled  man,  lavishing  a 
considerable  income  on  his  own  in- 
dulgences, and  for  the  last  two  years 
had  neglected,  in  spite  of  all  applica- 
tions, to  pay  his  rents  for  the  lands 
which  he  held  under  the  abbot.  He 
had  also  usurped,  owing  to  some 
negligence  of  the  late  abbot,  the 
right  of  presenting  a  clerk  to  the 
benefice  of  Lowcote,  which  Rivelsby 
had  always  claimed,  and  had  placed 
in  possession  an  Italian  priest,  who 
lived  in  his  house  in  the  nominal 
office  of  chaplain,  and  bore  no  very 
reputable  character  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  were  two  reasons  which 
made  the  monks  of  Rivelsby  un- 
willing at  this  time  to  come  to  any 
open  rupture  with  their  neighbour  of 
Ladysmede  :  one  was  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  difficulty 
of  obtaining  justice  during  King 
Richard's  absence  in  Palestine ;  and 
the  other  the  fact  that  Sir  Godfrey 
held  at  present  the  shrievalty  of  the 
county,  and  in  that  character  had 
very  considerable  powers  either  for 
good  or  evil. 

"Shame,"  said  Abbot  Martin  as 
they  passed  a  meadow  of  their  own 
domain,  which  formed  part  of  Sir 
Godfrey's  holding,  "that  I  have 
never  seen  a  penny  from  those  lands 
since  Sir  Miles's  death  !  I  wish  the 
king  were  home  again  ;  I  would  see  if 
justice  were  to  be  had  in  England." 

;*  Tis  a  pity,"  said  the  prior,  "  that 
this  last  de  Burgh  should  ever  have 
had  the  lands  at  all ;  we  knew  what 
he  was  long  ago.  Well,  it  was  not  for 
me  to  interfere,  but  my  cousin  John 
de  Lakes  would  have  given  a  good 
round  sum  for  the  lease,  and  paid  to 
the  day." 

The  abbot  made  no  reply,  but  be- 
thought himself  that  the  revenues  of 
the  abbacy  had  not  hitherto  profited 
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much  by  the  prior's  relations.  "  Has 
Sir  Godfrey  any  guests  with  him 
now  ? "  he  asked  of  one  of  the  fisher- 
men who  were  rowing  the  barge,  and 
who  lived  close  under  the  Manor- 
house. 

"  There's  a  stranger  of  quality  there, 
lately  come  from  beyond  sea,"  said 
the  fisherman ;  "  there's  none  there 
but  he  and  Father  Jackimo,  as  they 
call  him ;  but  there's  feasting  enough, 
they  tell  me,  for  a  dozen." 

"  Sinful  waste  and  riot,"  said  the 
abbot ;  "  I  doubt  if  we  ought  to  en- 
courage it  by  our  presence."  Though 
no  ascetic,  luxury  was  not  a  fault  of 
Abbot  Martin's  ;'  he  was  always  well 
content,  as  he  said,  with  "soldiers' 
fare." 

"  There  is  moderation  in  all  things," 
said  the  sub-prior. 

"We  shall  hear  news  from  the 
army,"  said  the  seneschal,  who  was 
the  quid-nunc  of  the  party,  and  would 
have  longed  in  spirit,  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  them,  for  the  days  of  morn- 
ing newspapers.  "It  is  long  since 
a  soul  has  crossed  the  abbey  bridge 
that  could  answer  a  question,  except 
Joseph  the  pedlar,  and  you  remem- 
ber the  false  account  he  brought  us 
that  the  Holy  City  had  been  taken." 

"  Yes, "  said  the  sacrist ;  "  and 
got  lodged  and  feasted  like  a  prince 
in  return  for  such  good  tidings ; 
rightly  serving  you  all  (saving  my 
Lord  Abbot's  presence,  who  knew 
nought  of  your  doings)  for  having 
dealings  with  a  Jew." 

"  He  swears  he  has  been  baptised," 
said  the  seneschal. 

"  He  swore  that  wine  you  bought 
of  him  was  genuine  Hungary,"  re- 
turned the  sacrist ;  "and  ask  Brother 
Simon  there  what  he  thinks  about 
it ;  he  knows  what  Hungary  wine  is." 

"Peace,  my  sons,"  said  Abbot 
Martin  ;  for  the  conversation  was 
audible  to  those  in  the  bow  of  the 
barge,  and  scarcely  tended  to  their 
edification.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  at  the  landing-place  below  the 
Manor. 

The  knight  of  Ladysmede  had  not 
been  wanting  in  courtesy  to  his 
clerkly  guests.  Though  the  distance 
to  the  house  was  scarce  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  a  palfrey  was  in  waiting  for 
the  abbot's  use,  and  an  aged  do- 
mestic, a  sort  of  house-steward,  who 
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represented  perhaps  in  his  own  per- 
son all  of  gravity  and  respectability 
that  was  left  in  Ladysmede,  was 
ready,  at  the  head  of  some  half-dozen 
inferiors,  to  escort  the  party  by  the 
short  meadow -path  that  led  into 
the  main  avenue.  At  the  hall-door, 
Father  Giacomo  came  forth  at  the 
first  summons  with  lowly  greeting  to 
hold  the  abbot's  bridle,  and  help  him 
to  dismount ;  and  he  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  threshold  when  the  tall 
figure  of  Sir  Godfrey  himself  strode 
forward  to  bid  him  welcome.  He 
caught  the  hand  of  his  guest  with 
that  hearty  grasp  which  always  seems 
so  cordial,  though  in  lower  natures 
like  his  it  only  speaks  the  selfish 
good-fellowship  of  the  moment.  Then 
he  stepped  back,  and  bent  his  head 
and  knee  in  an  obeisance  which  was 
half  a  jest. 

"Pardon  me,  my  good  Lord  Abbot ; 
for  the  moment  I  forgot  you  were  a 
churchman,  and  greeted  you  only  as 
a  brother  soldier." 

Intentional  or  not,  it  was  the  high- 
est compliment  the  abbot  could  have 
received.  He  was  much  prouder,  af- 
ter all,  of  the  short  campaign  which 
he  had  served  in  his  youth,  than 
of  the  honours  which  family  influ- 
ence, and  that  safe  reputation  which 
'keeps  well  with  all  parties,  had  pro- 
cured for  him  in  later  life.  Those 
who  sought  to  find  favour  in  the 
sight  of  Abbot  Martin  of  Rivelsby, 
had  need  to  forget  for  the  time  that 
any  such  personage  existed,  and  re- 
member only  the  squire  of  gentle 
birth  who  had  served  the  king  in 
Brittany.  The  first  meeting,  then, 
was  auspicious.  After  a  few  words 
with  the  abbot,  the  host  turned  to 
the  other  monks,  and  with  a  blunt 
but  not  unfriendly  greeting  wel- 
comed them  to  Ladysmede.  Gliding 
about  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
Italian,  English  by  his  mother's  side, 
and  speaking  that  language  perfect- 
ly, and,  as  he  declared,  in  preference 
to  his  own,  addressed  to  each  some 
well-worded  remark,  either  in  jest  or 
earnest,  in  a  low  musical  voice,  and 
seemed  to  be  most  anxious  to  make 
his  own  and  his  patron's  peace  with 
a  community  who  regarded  him, 
at  least,  he  well  knew,  as  an  in- 
truder. In  the  banqueting-room 
they  found  the  stranger  of  whom 
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the  fisherman  had  spoken  ;  a  knight 
better  known  than  loved  in  a  neigh- 
bouring county,  with  whose  family 
the  abbot  had  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance. He  had  but  lately,  as  he  said, 
crossed  the  sea  from  Joppa  with  let- 
ters from  the  king.  He  was  a  man 
of  middle  age,  of  tall  stature,  and 
soldier-like  bearing,  with  a  counte- 
nance which  would  have  had  a  sort 
of  stern  beauty,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
an  indefinable  but  unpleasant  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth.  He  spoke 
to  none  but  the  abbot,  and  regarded 
the  other  churchmen  with  a  rude  and 
careless  stare. 

There  was  no  stint  of  good  cheer, 
however,  nor  lack  of  lively  conversa- 
tion, at  the  feast  that  afternoon.  Sir 
Godfrey  maintained  his  character  as 
a  right  liberal  and  jovial  host.  If 
his  jests  smacked  now  and  then  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  camp,  the  ears 
of  the  monastic  guests  were  scarce 
so  nice  upon  such  points  as  our 
more  civilised.generation  would  insist 
upon.  Brother  Simon  pronounced 
the  wines  to  be  of  the  true  vintage, 
and  won  his  host's  favour  by  the  con- 
fident accuracy  with  which  he  recog- 
nised the  flavour  of  a  certain  ancient 
liquor,  which  he  well  remembered, 
having  helped  to  empty  sundry  flasks 
of  it  in  good  Sir  Miles's  time.  The 
sacrist  told  sundry  stories  with  a 
quaint  humour,  none  the  less  agreeable 
to  the  two  knights  because  they  now 
and  then  bore  rather  hardly  upon 
some  of  the  brethren  of  Eivelsby. 
The  Italian  Giacomo  had  conversa- 
tion for  all ;  stores  of  clerkly  learn- 
ing, lightly  touched  upon,  and  so 
skilfully  held  in  hand  as  not  to  draw 
the  good  abbot  out  of  his  depth, 
with  abundance  of  everyday  worldly 
knowledge,  which  showed  the  priest 
to  have  dealt  as  much  with  men  as 
with  books.  It  was  on  the  Crusader's 
lips,  however,  when  he  deigned  to 
open  them,  that  the  brethren  of  the 
monastery  hung  with  rapt  attention 
—all  the  more,  perhaps,  because  he 
gave  them  little  encouragement  to 
ask  the  questions  which  would  natu- 
rally have  risen  to  their  lips,  and 
treated  lightly  and  as  matters  of 
course  the  stirring  events  in  which 
he  had  so  lately  borne  a  share,  and 
which,  interesting  as  they  were  to 
all  Englishmen  whose  hearts  were 
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with  their  king  and  their  fellows  in 
the  Holy  War,  had  even  a  double 
attraction  for  the  peaceful  tenant  of 
the  cloister.  If  ever  a  monk  would 
have  confessed  regret  for  the  vow 
that  bound  him,  it  was  when  he 
heard  that  King  Richard  had  need 
of  every  stout  lance  before  Jerusalem. 
Abbot  Martin,  naturally  unreserved, 
and  more  independent  of  the  world's 
opinion  than  his  officials,  and  grow- 
ing more  and  more  enthusiastic  as 
the  strange  knight's  tales  and  the 
good  wine  warmed  his  heart,  declared 
loudly,  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
an  oath  as  might  beseem  his  calling, 
that  had  he  known  what  was  to  come, 
he  would  never  have  changed  the 
steel  cap  even  for  the  abbot's  mitre. 

"Well  spoke,  and  loyally,"  said 
the  Crusader,  with  more  heartiness 
than  he  had  shown  hitherto  ;  "  fifty 
good  lances,  to  my  thinking,  were 
worth  all  the  monks  in  England 
now." 

The  Italian  hastened  to  cover  this 
uncourteous  speech. 

"The  church  in  the  cloister,"  he 
said  in  his  silver  voice,  "  strengthens 
King  Richard's  hands  by  prayers 
and  fasting  :  without  these,  no  force 
of  arms  could  win  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. None  feels  it  more,  to  my  own 
poor  knowledge,  than  the  king's  own 
gracious  majesty.  My  brothers  of 
Rivelsby,  Sir  Knight,  are  as  good 
soldiers  of  the  cross  as  any  who  carry 
lance  before  the  Holy  City.  Cold 
and  hunger  and  watching  they 
gladly  share,  as  all  men  know,  and 
more  than  share,  with  those  who 
fight  in  the  body ;  it  is  only  the 
glory  which  they  do  not  share  :  the 
poor  churchman's  name  will  never 
be  heard  like  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  le 
Hardi." 

He  bowed  low  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
knight  seemed  to  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment ;  but  there  was  an  almost  im- 
perceptible mockery  in  the  Italian's 
smile,  as  he  turned  round  to  his 
neighbour  the  sacrist  to  see  how  his 
defence  of  the  order  was  relished. 
That  shrewd  monk  alone  of  all  the 
company  detected  it,  and  disliked 
the  foreign  priest  more  than  ever,  in 
spite  of  his  having  come  so  gallantly 
to  the  rescue. 

"Sir  Nicholas  has  won  his  spurs 
well,  then?"  said  he,  looking  inquir- 
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ingly  into  the  unreadable  face  of  the 
chaplain. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Father  Giacomo, 
after  a  short  pause,  returning  the 
sacrist's  look — "  Yes,  well  and  hon- 
ourably ;  he  paid  for  them  in  good 
money." 

"  Can  such  things  be  done  amongst 
knights  and  nobles  ? "  said  the  monk, 
looking  at  him  distrustfully. 

"  Yea,  good  brother ;  even  as 
readily  as  in  the  cloister.  Do  men 
fancy  that  only  the  churchman  loves 
gold?" 

"  I  doubt  me  the  wiles  of  the  evil 
one  are  everywhere,"  replied  the 
sacrist,  "but  I  thought  the  snares 
he  set  for  men  of  war  were  of  another 
make." 

"  We  foreigners  have  a  saying,  that 
money  is  the  Englishman's  god,"  con- 
tinued the  other,  with  a  smile,  but 
not  a  pleasant  one. 

"  And  the  Italian's  ? " 

"  Is  revenge,  they  say.  They 
wrong  us,  as  perhaps  we  do  you. 
Still,  even  so,  it  might  perhaps  seem 
a  nobler  worship." 

The  monk  made  him  no  reply,  but 
wisely  shook  his  head,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  flagon.  Perhaps  un- 
consciously, he  moved  himself  at  the 
same  time  rather  farther  from  his 
strange  neighbour,  and  addressed  his 
conversation  to  Brother  Simon,  who 
had  found  the  good  things  before 
him  requiring  all  his  attention  hither- 
to. The  sacrist,  in  truth,  winced 
under  the  Italian's  keen  glance  and 
mocking  tone.  Besides  the  natural 
jealousy  felt  by  the  brotherhood 
against  the  secular  priest  who  had 
been  intruded  into  their  church  of 
Lowcote,  there  were  strange  reports 
abroad  as  to  the  Italian's  real  char- 
acter and  past  history.  Some  said 
confidently  that  he  was  no  priest  at 
all — a  mere  adventurer,  learned,  as 
all  agreed  ;  some  said  he  knew  more 
than  either  clerk  or  layman  ought  to 
seek  to  learn  ;  some  had  a  story  how 
he  had  been  unfrocked  by  the  bishops 
of  his  own  church  abroad  ;  and  cer- 
tain it  was,  that  to  be  a  constant 
inmate  of  Ladysmede  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  the  bosom  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  knight  who  was 
now  master  there— and  such  Father 
Giacomo  was  well  known  to  be — 
bespoke,  to  say  the  very  least,  an 
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elastic  and  compliant  morality  scarce 
becoming  even  the  vow  of  secular 
priesthood. 

The  feast  went  on  ;  and  to  do  Sir 
Godfrey  justice,  though  he  urged 
his  reverend  guests  to  pledge  him 
again  and  again,  and  reminded  them 
how  rare  a  privilege  it  was  for 
him  to  have  their  company,  he  re- 
frained himself  from  those  coarse 
jests  and  uproarious  exhibitions  of 
good-fellowship  for  which  his  board 
was  but  too  notorious.  The  presence 
of  Sir  Nicholas,  perhaps,  saved  the 
monks  some  annoyance  in  these  re- 
spects. Rather  silent  himself  than 
otherwise,  he  never  gave  encourage- 
ment, even  by  a  smile,  to  any  of 
the  host's  ruder  attempts  at  mirth. 
Haughtily  courteous  to  the  abbot,  he 
still  treated  him  with  a  more  formal 
respect  than  he  showed  towards  his 
entertainer.  Sprung  from  a  family 
as  ancient  as  his  own,  he  recognised 
the  gentleman  where  he  cared  little 
for  the  monk.  And  his  long  foreign 
travel  had  given  his  manners  and 
language  an  outward  grace  and  cour- 
tesy which  contrasted  well,  as  all 
felt — and  none  knew  it  better  than 
himself— with  the  somewhat  boorish 
speech  and  coarser  bearing  of  Sir 
Godfrey.  Twice  had  the  abbot  moved 
to  take  leave,  and  the  preliminary 
step  of  awaking  the  sub-prior  had 
been  partly  taken,  and  twice  had  he 
resumed  his  seat — not  so  much  in 
obedience  to  the  loud  protest  of  the 
host,  as  in  deference  to  the  new  sub- 
ject of  interest  slightly  started  by  the 
Crusader,  and  skilfully  followed  out 
by  the  ever-ready  Italian.  It  was 
but  seldom  the  superior  of  Rivelsby 
had  found  himself  in  such  pleasant 
company.  Not  learned  himself,  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  his  young 
chaplain's  pedantries ;  honest  and 
plain-dealing,  he  disliked  the  prior's 
greed  and  selfishness ;  and  what  with 
the  weight  of  unaccomplished  re- 
forms, and  the  burden  of  the  petty 
complaints  and  jealousies  unavoid- 
able in  such  close  societies,  he  led,  in 
fact,  a  somewhat  lonely  and  cheerless 
life  in  the  dignified  retirement  of  the 
abbot's  chamber.  The  air  of  this 
outer  world  came  fresh  and  cheering 
upon  him  after  the  heaviness  of 
the  cloister.  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi 
might  not  be  a  spotless  knight,  the 
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Italian  might  have  as  little  claim  to 
sanctity  as  he  had  to  the  church 
of  Lowcote,  but  at  least  they  were 
men  of  the  world,  and  had  some- 
thing else  to  converse  upon  than  the 
misdeeds  of  the  novices,  and  the  petty 
cheats  of  the  abbey  tenants.  He 
was  loth  to  go,  and  the  sub-prior  had 
woke  up  again  to  a  new  bowl  of 
spiced  wine  of  Cyprus. 

The  barge  had  waited  an  hour 
already  at  the  Lady's  steps,  and  a 
second  supply  of  liquor  (there  was  no 
lack  of  that,  for  all  comers,  at  the 
Manor)  had  been  sent  down  to  the 
boatmen  by  Sir  Godfrey's  orders,  and 
there  seemed  a  doubt  whether  the 
waning  autumn  daylight  would  not 
fail  the  party  on  their  return,  and 
still  Abbot  Martin  sat  at  table.  In 
truth,  he  had  been  trying  to  nerve 
his  courage  for  a  most  unpleasant 
parting-speech  after  such  a  joyous 
evening ;  he  was  planning  how  to 
ask  Sir  Godfrey  to  favour  him  with 
a  few  words  in  private  in  order  to 
remind  him,  in  as  soft  words  as 
might  be,  of  the  need,  now  grown  so 
pressing,  of  the  payment  in  part, 
at  all  events,  of  his  just  demands. 
Great,  then,  was  his  astonishment, 
and  greater,  if  possible,  his  delight, 
when  the  Italian  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone 
whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 
It  was  to  ask  the  abbot  "  of  his  grace 
and  courtesy  "  to  be  pleased  to  step 
aside  with  him  for  a  few  minutes 
into  a  private  cabinet  hard  by,  where 
he  had  it  in  charge,  he  said,  from  his 
good  patron,  to  request  a  full  acquit- 
tance before  some  of  these  present 
witnesses— the  abbot's  seal  might  be 
had  hereafter  —  of  certain  moneys 
due  for  Sir  Godfrey's  holdings  under 
Rivelsby.  Beckoning  young  Wolfert 
his  chaplain  to  follow  him,  Abbot 
Martin  passed  through  a  side-door, 
which  Giacomo  held  reverently  open, 
into  the  smaller  chamber  of  which 
he  spoke.  There,  after  beggiDg  the 
superior  to  be  seated,  the  priest  count- 
ed out  before  his  delighted  eyes,  in  full 
tale,  the  rents  which  he  had  began 
almost  to  despair  of  ever  handling. 
Wolfert  assisted  in  the  counting ;  not 
a  coin  was  short ;  but  once  there 
shot  such  a  curious  glance  from  those 
dark  southern  eyes,  that  the  chaplain 
almost  dropped  the  gold  piece  he  had 
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in  his  fingers.  It  seemed  to  him,  as 
lie  afterwards  averred,  that  the  coin 
was  hot ;  he  felt  sure  it  came  from 
no  earthly  banker's  hands ;  and  he 
almost  expected,  as  he  looked  round 
that  ill-lighted  chamber,  to  see  the 
head  of  the  unholy  firm,  in  his  usual 
costume  of  tail  and  horns,  looking  on 
out  of  some  corner  in  person.  No 
such  misgivings,  however,  seemed  to 
enter  the  abbot's  mind,  and  certainly 
no  such  appearance  presented  itself. 

"You  find  it  correct,  I  think," 
said  the  Italian,  blandly. 

Wplfert  bowed,  and  hardly  trusted 
his  lips  to  answer.  Had  he  dared, 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  sort  of  addi- 
tional security. 

"You  will  perhaps  then  kindly 
request  Sir  Nicholas  to  favour  us  with 
his  presence  for  an  instant,  to  wit- 
ness with  yourself  the  acquittance 
which  I  have  here  shortly  drawn  up, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  payment. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  read  it  over  to 
my  lord  abbot.  Between  friends,"  he 
added,  with  another  bland  smile, 
"  few  words  are  necessary  in  such 
documents." 

"  The  fewer  the  better,"  said  the 
honest  abbot ;  "  do  not  trouble  your- 
self to  read  it ;  there  lies  the  money, 
and  if  the  acquittance  is  worded  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  good  knight 
of  Ladysmede,  all  I  need  do  is  to 
sign  it." 

*'  Your  pardon,  humbly,  my  lord ; 
we  priests  of  Holy  Cross  are  half 
lawyers,  only  we  take  no  fees ;  never 
let  your  sacred  hand  be  set  to  any 
deed  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
contents.  I  have  known  a  man  un- 
wittingly sign  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  own  treason."  The  Italian's  smile 
was  darker  than  usual,  and  there  was 
even  a  cloud  upon  the  calm,  smooth 
brow — but  for  an  instant  only. 

"  I  had  proposed  to  read  it,"  he  re- 
sumed ;  "  rather  you  will  be  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  read  it  for  yourself." 

The  abbot  took  the  parchment, 
for  he  was  loth  to  seem  careless  in 
such  matters.  The  document  was 
brief,  as  Father  Giacomo  had  said; 
yet  the  few  moments'  hasty  glance 
which  the  other  bestowed  upon  it 
would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  master 
its  contents.  The  young  chaplain 
had  now  returned  with  Sir  Nicholas, 
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and  after  the  abbot's  signature,  the 
hands  of  all  the  others  were  set  in 
testimony  of  the  payment ;  the  sol- 
dier's was  but  a  plain  cross  with  the 
initials  of  his  name;  Wolfert's  a 
legible  and  clerkly  formula  ;  but  the 
Italian  beat  him  out  of  the  field  in 
cunning  penmanship  and  inimitable 
flourishes.  The  host  himself  had 
never  left  the  table,  and  was  pressing 
his  guests  to  one  more  parting  cup, 
which  the  sacrist  prudently  filled 
with  water  for  the  almost  uncon- 
scious Simon. 

The  party  were  about  to  leave  the 
cabinet,  when  a  door  on  the  other 
side  opened,  and  a  bright  fair-haired 
boy  rushed  in.  He  had  some  name 
half-uttered  on  his  lips,  when  he  saw 
the  strangers,  and  stopped  short. 
Recovering  himself  in  an  instant,  he 
ran  to  Father  Giacomo,  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  at  the  same  time  on  the 
abbot. 

The  Italian  took  his  hand,  and 
glanced  hastily  towards  the  half- 
closed  door  which  led  into  the  ban- 
queting-room. 

"  Go,"  said  he,  in  a  low  suppressed 
voice,  which  might  have  betokened 
anger,  but  that  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  child's  flowing  curls  at  the  same 
time  almost  caressingly — "  Go ;  these 
are  visitors." 

Again  the  child's  eyes  sought  the 
abbot's  face.  Children  are  ready 
physiognomists,  and  he  saw  in  that 
open  kindly  countenance  an  unmis- 
takable token  of  encouragement. 
He  did  not  stir,  but  glanced  admir- 
ingly on  the  churchman's  rich  vest- 
ments, and  again  up  to  the  smiling 
face.  u  Go,  I  say ! "  repeated  Father 
Giacomo  more  sternly  than  before, 
but  still  in  a  suppressed  tone—"  did 
you  not  hear  me  ? " 

But  the  abbot  had  held  out  his 
hand,  and  the  boy  had  caught  sight 
of  the  jewel  on  the  finger.  Timidly, 
with  the  blue  eyes  still  seeking  the 
kind  face,  he  left  his  protector's  side, 
and  touched  the  ring  which  had 
attracted  him.  The  abbot's  other 
hand  was  laid  upon  the  chesnut  curls, 
when  Sir  Godfrey,  with  a  somewhat 
unsteady  gait,  threw  open  the  door. 
"  Lord  Abbot ! "  he  shouted  hoarsely, 
"  your  sheep  won't  drink  without  the 
shepherd."  He  stopped,  and  his 
flushed  face  became  almost  pale. 
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The  Italian  had  moved  forward  at 
the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  and  was 
standing  so  as  almost  to  hide  the  boy 
from  his  view.  But  he  had  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  his  next  words 
were  almost  choked  with  passion. 

"  What  does  he  here  1 "  he  de- 
manded with  an  oath  ;  "  what  means 
it  1 "  And  he  turned  his  fiery  glance 
from  Giacomo  to  the  abbot  with 
such  a  threatening  gesture,  that  the 
latter  reddened,  and  withdrawing  his 
hand  from  the  child,  gave  him  back 
a  look  as  defiant  as  his  own. 

"  What  brings  him  here,  I  ask  ? " 
he  demanded  again  fiercely  of  Gia- 
como ;  "  can  ye  not  speak?  have  ye 
never  a  lie  ready  ? " 

"  It  is  mere  accident,  Sir  Godfrey ; 
he  thought  I  was  alone.  Go,"  he 
whispered  once  more  to  the  fright- 
ened boy,  as  he  led  him  to  the  small 
side -door.  "My  Lord  Abbot  will 
pardon  the  intrusion,"  continued  the 
Italian,  fixing  his  eyes  calmly  on  Sir 
Godfrey's  face. 

"  Take  him  away,"  said  the  knight 
in  a  somewhat  calmer  tone,  but  still 
under  great  excitement ;  "  this  is  no 
time  or  place  for  such  folly."  Father 
Giacomo  had  led  the  child  out,  and  re- 
turned immediately.  His  eyes  seemed 
never  to  have  left  his  patron's  face, 
which  wore  an  expression  in  which 
the  most  furious  anger  was  struggling 
with  embarrassment  of  some  other 
kind.  The  abbot  was  mute  with  sur- 
prise and  disgust.  Le  Hardi  was 
watching  Giacomo's  countenance ; 
if  he  read  any  explanation  there,  he 
must  have  possessed  powers  of  di- 
vination more  than  human.  His 
own  calm  self-possession  had  not 
failed  him  for  a  moment,  and  his 
were  the  first  words  that  recalled  all 
parties  to  themselves. 

"  We  had  finished  our  business, 
de  Burgh,  just  as  the  child  came  in. 
But  my  Lord  Abbot  had  not  taken 
up  his  money":  he  means  to  leave 
it  for  me,  no  doubt,  to  bestow  in 
charity  upon  poor  pilgrims,  or  for 
ransoming  Christian  maidens  from 
captivity,  or  to  buy  medicines  for 
our  poor  wounded  knaves  who  are 
rotting  by  hundreds  in  the  East. 
Shall  I  be  your  lordship's  almoner  ?  " 
He  lifted  one  of  the  heavy  bags 
jestingly. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Abbot  Martin, 
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not  yet  recovered  from  the  strange 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed  ;  "  I  fear 
we  are  so  ill-provided  at  home  just 
now  that  we  can  spare  little  even  for 
such  worthy  objects.  Two  years  last 
winter  we  had  a  heavy  time  of  it. 
What  with  scant  harvests  and  a  sickly 
autumn,  the  poor  at  our  gates  alone 
cost  us  more  than  this  in  meal." 

"  Heaven  will  increase  your  store," 
said  the  Italian. 

His  patron  threw  a  scowl  of  con- 
tempt towards  him.  If  he  saw  it,  it 
seemed  to  pass  unheeded. 

Wolfert  took  charge  of  the  money, 
and  the  guests  returned  to  the  table. 
But  their  host  made  no  further  effort 
to  detain  them,  and  the  abbot's  face 
had  not  yet  recovered  its  usual  frank 
expression.  With  somewhat  graver 
courtesy  than  he  would  have  used 
a  short  half-hour  ago,  he  returned 
thanks  for  the  hospitality  of  Ladys- 
mede;  and,  escorted  as  before,  the 
party  reached  the  Lady's  steps,  where 
their  barge  lay  waiting  in  the  twi- 
light. 

The  awning  which  covered  in  the 
stern,  and  which  the  fineness  of  the 
morning  had  induced  them  to  discard 
on  their  passage  to  Ladysmede,  had 
been  now  drawn  close  by  the  boat- 
men, for  the  mist  was  fast  rising  on 
the  river,  and  in  these  low  grounds 
the  autumn  evening  was  damp  and 
chill.  Thus  comfortably  sheltered 
from  the  river  breeze,  and  in  some 
degree  secure  from  being  overheard 
by  their  followers,  the  abbot  and  his 
brethren  began  to  discuss  in  low 
tones,  after  the  wont  of  guests  in  all 
days,  ancient  or  modern,  their  host, 
their  company,  and  their  entertain- 
ment. The  abbot  himself,  indeed, 
took  little  share  in  the  conversation. 
The  sudden  payment  in  full,  without 
solicitation  on  his  part,  of  a  claim 
which  he  had  so  long  been  vainly 
pressing,  and  the  strange  excitement 
of  the  knight  during  the  scene  in  the 
cabinet,  were  matters  which,  though 
they  could  not  but  give  rise  to  much 
surprise  and  speculation  in  his  own 
mind,  he  had  no  wish  to  discuss  with 
the  brethren.  Indeed,  none  of  them, 
except  Wolfert,  had  been  witness  to 
what  had  passed,  though  they  had 
marked  Sir  Godfrey's  loud  and  angry 
tone,  and  his  evident  wrath  and  dis- 
composure when  he  returned  to  the 
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table.  Bat  the  haughty  and  distant 
bearing  of  the  stranger  knight  had 
nettled  their  self-esteem,  and  they 
were  jealous  of  the  intellectual  supe- 
riority and  ill- concealed  sneers  of  the 
Italian,  Giacomo. 

"Yet  he  spoke  well  for  Holy 
Church,"  said  the  prior. 

"  His  words  were  smoother  than 
oil,  yet  were  they  very  swords,"  re- 
plied the  sacrist :  "  he  is  a  good 
master  of  his  weapon ;  but  I  reckon 
he  can  turn  it  against  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  enemies.  I  marked  that 
he  seemed  to  take  satisfaction  in  an 
argument  with  Sir  Nicholas,  and 
seldom  let  a  loose  word  of  his  pass 
unchallenged." 

"  He  had  but  little  to  say  on  the 
question  of  Lowcote,"  said  the  prior ; 
"  all  his  outlandish  learning  was  no 
match  for  a  plain  tale." 

"  He  was  no  match  for  you,  brother, 
I  doubt,"  returned  the  sacrist ;  "pares 
cum  paribus  ;  he  kept  his  thrusts  for 
the  Crusader."  It  was  too  dark  to 
see  the  speaker's  smile  ;  but  he  con- 
descended to  nudge  young  Wolfert, 
who  sat  next  him.  The  prior  had 
some  dim  notion  that  Brother  Andrew 
bantered  him,  but  wisely  judged  his 
dignity  best  consulted  by  not  appear- 
ing aware  of  it. 

"  Who  or  what  is  the  man  ? "  in- 
terrupted Wolfert,  who  had  never 
seen  the  Italian  before  that  day,  but 
had  regarded  him  with  an  uncon- 
trollable horror  ever  since  he  had 
caught  that  eye  in  the  cabinet,  and 
had  marked  the  looks  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  patron 
after  the  entrance  of  the  child.  He 
was  not  sure  that  either  of  his  brother 
monks  had  even  seen  the  innocent 
cause  of  Sir  Godfrey's  wrath  (as  in- 
deed they  had  not),  and  he  had  too 
keen  an  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ant and  confidential  position  which 
he  held  as  abbot's  chaplain — let  it  be 
said  also,  too  strong  a  sense  of  duty 
— to  open  his  lips  upon  a  subject  upon 
which  his  superior  seemed  to  have 
remained  purposely  silent.  The  boy 
was  no  heir  of  the  house  of  Ladys- 
mede, for  Sir  Godfrey  was  unmarried : 
whoever  he  was,  it  was  plain  that  his 
presence  that  evening  had  been  un- 
desired  and  unwelcome ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  young  churchman's 
natural  curiosity,  he  had  sense  enough 
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to  know  that  his  office,  while  it  made 
free  demands  on  most  of  his  faculties, 
imposed  considerable  restraint  upon 
the  tongue.  As  to  Father  Giacomo, 
however,  there  need  surely  be  no 
mystery,  and  he  was  impatient  to 
know  something  of  his  history. 
"Who  is  this  man,"  said  he,  "and 
where  did  Sir  Godfrey  meet  with 
him?" 

"  Shall  I  answer  your  question  1 " 
said  a  deep  whisper,  almost  close,  as 
it  seemed,  to  his  ear.  Wolfert  was 
sitting  at  the  further  end  of  the  en- 
closed space,  where  the  curtains  met 
across  the  barge,  leaving  some  few 
feet  between  his  seat  and  the  old 
fisherman,  who  stood  upright  in  the 
stern  and  used  his  long  oar  as  a 
rudder.  None  of  his  companions  sat 
on  the  side  from  which  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded. But  it  was  not  this  which 
made  the  young  monk  start  up  and 
cross  himself  hurriedly  with  a  faint 
ejaculation.  The  seneschal,  who  sat 
opposite,  started  likewise,  suddenly 
dislodging  from  its  resting-place  on 
his  shoulder  Brother  Simon's  head, 
which  had  gradually  sank  there  as 
he  dozed,  and  pitching  him  forward 
heavily  against  the  sacrist.  Both 
had  recognised  the  tones  of  the 
Italian. 

"Sweet  St  Mary!  who  spoke?" 
cried  Wolfert. 

"  Mea  culpa,  mea  culpa  I "  cried 
the  sub-prior,  scarce  half  awake,  and 
considerably  affected  by  his  pota- 
tions ;  he  thought  that  he  had  been 
caught  asleep  in  the  choir,  and  was  re- 
ceiving discipline.  In  this  latter  im- 
pression he  was  not  so  far  wrong,  for 
Brother  Andrew,  upon  whose  person 
he  had  made  so  unceremonious  a 
descent,  was  indeed  administering 
sundry  vicious  digs  and  pinches  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  stern-curtains  were  gently  un- 
closed, and  a  muffled  figure  stood  in 
the  opening. 

"  I  have  not  willingly  played  the 
listener,  believe  me,"  said  Giacomo, 
for  he  it  was  ;  "  and  my  Lord  Abbot 
knows  his  monks'  discretion  too  well 
to  care  for  eavesdroppers ;  yet  I  know 
that  I  have  need  to  crave  pardon 
humbly  of  all  for  my  presence  here. 
I  have  but  waited  till  we  were  well 
clear  of  yonder  bank  to  cast  myself 
on  your  forgiveness."  He  spoke  low, 
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and  in  Latin,  pure  and  melodious,  but 
with  something  of  a  foreign  intona- 
tion. 

"  What  means  this  intrusion  ?  how 
came  you  on  board  ? "  The  prior  was 
the  first  to  reply,  with  very  natural 
indignation ;  not  the  less,  perhaps, 
because  he  had  not  found  it  easy  to 
keep  pace  mentally  with  the  stranger's 
fluent  Latinity. 

"  Speak  English,"  said  the  abbot, 
when  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his 
first  surprise ;  "  none  will  overhear 
us."  The  boatmen  had  struck  up  a 
low  chant,  and  the  dash  of  the  oars 
and  the  intervention  of  the  awning 
allowed  few  words  of  the  conversa- 
tion to  reach  the  bows  of  the  barge. 
Old  Hubert,  the  steersman,  was  too 
deaf  to  count  as  one  of  the  audience. 
"  But  how  has  this  been  suffered  1 
our  knaves  " 

"  Had  found  Sir  Godfrey's  good 
liquor,  and  their  long  waiting,  tend 
to  drowsiness ;  they  were  asleep ; 
and  if  a  silver  piece  overcame  .the 
scruples  of  this  poor  old  man,  who 
was  keeping  watch, — you,  reverend 
fathers,  who  have  armed  yourselves 
against  all  such  temptations,  will  not 
deal  too  hardly  with  those  who  are 
weak."  If  there  was  a  trace  of  hishabi- 
tual  tone  of  mockery  in  the  words,  it 
vanished  as  he  went  on.  "  But  one 
among  you  asked,  I  think,  who  or 
what  I  am.  Good  father  abbot,  I 
am  a  stranger :  I  have  no  friend  in 
this  broad  land  of  England ;  and  I 
have  enemies — it  may  be  many;  some 
might  bid  me  look  for  them  even  in 
the  cloisters  of  Rivelsby ;  but  if  it  be 
so,  I  will  show  more  trust  in  them, 
perhaps,  than  they  would  in  me.  As 
a  stranger,  I  beseech  of  you  charity. 
I  have  a  great  boon  to  ask." 

"  Speak  out,"  said  Abbot  Martin  ; 
"  these  are  but  riddles.  To  say  the 
least,  you  have  chosen  to  make  your 
request  in  strange  fashion." 

"  I  have  not  chosen,"  said  Giacpmo, 
"I  am  compelled.  You  are  right, 
reverend  father ;  only  the  extremest 
need  could  warrant  me  in  what  I 
do ;  and  for  myself,  I  know  of  no 
need  so  pressing  as  could  force  me 
to  ask  your  favour.  But  I  ask  you 
for  another.  This  child" — (he  opened 
the  folds  of  his  cloak  as  he 'said  the 
last  words,  and  showed  the  boy 
clinging  to  him,  pale  but  composed), 
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"  I  ask,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  for  him 
a  shelter  within  the  arms  of  the 
Mother  of  God." 

"  The  boy  ! "  said  the  astonished 
abbot ;  "  what  mean  you  ?  Who 
is  he?" 

"  His  life  is  in  danger." 

"  But  who  is  he  1  by  what  right  do 
you  take  it  on  yourself  to  dispose  of 
him  1  Has  he  not  those  who  are  his 
natural  guardians  and  protectors'? 
Does  Sir  Godfrey  commission  you  to 
ask  this  for  him  1 " 

"I  have  told  you  he  stands  in 
danger  of  his  life." 

"  We  cannot  take  upon  ourselves 
unknown  responsibilities,"  said  the 
prior;  "tell  us  who  the  child  is,  and 
we  will  judge  whether  we  may  safely 
and  lawfully  give  you  any  help  in 
this  matter." 

"  Is  that  the  rule  of  you  Benedic- 
tines ?"  exclaimed  the  Italian,  in  his 
bitterest  tone ;  "  is  it  so  ye  read, 
reverend  father  1  Will  ye  give  your 
help  if  a  man  be  your  friend,  if 
he  be  your  kinsman,  if  he  be  well 
known  to  you,  if  ye  be  told  his  birth, 
his  parentage,  his  history  1  I  had 
thought  the  holy  text  were  written 
otherwise,  '  hospes,  et  collegistis  me?  " 

"But  we  have  no  certainty  that 
you  are  not  rather  carrying  the 
child  away  from  those  who  have 
nearer  and  juster  claims  upon  him. 
How  can  we  tell  whether  you  are  his 
friend  or  his  enetoy  1" 

The  Italian  drew  the  child's  head 
forward,  and  lifted  his  face  with  his 
hand.  There  was  a  smile  on  the  pale 
features,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
closely  on  his  protector's  countenance. 
"  Am  I  your  enemy,  caro  mio  ?  "  he 
asked,  the  tones  sweet  and  low  as  a 
woman's. 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  the  child  very 
softly,  but  there  was  a  world  of  love 
and  confidence  in  the  tone. 

"  Tell  us  at  once,"  said  the  abbot, 
"  or  if  you  prefer  it,  tell  me  alone  in 
private  who  this  boy  is ;  and  if  we  be 
satisfied  of  yonr  right  to  ask  a  home 
for  him  in  Rivelsby,  he  shall  have 
it." 

The  Italian  made  no  answer ;  he 
seemed  to  be  still  caressing  the  child. 

"  What  my  Lord  Abbot  asks,  you 
must  allow,  is  but  fair  and  reason- 
able," said  the  prior.  "You  bring 
this  child  out  of  Sir  Godfrey  de 
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Burgh's  house  by  stealth,  as  it  would 
seem,  and  demand  of  us  to  take  the 
charge  of  him ;  we  only  ask  to  be 
assured  that  you  have  the  right  to 
do  so." 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  say  he  is.  my 
own  child  1 "  said  the  Italian,  still 
bending  over  him. 

"  It  were  a  shame  and  scandal  for 
you  to  say  so,"  said  the  prior. 

"Pardon  me,  good  father;  the 
shame  and  the  scandal,  if  it  be  one, 
lie  in  the  sin,  not  in  the  confession. 
For  these  things  I  care  little ;  and 
were  I  minded  to  tell  a  falsehood, 
the  Church  would  give  me  easy  ab- 
solution in  so  good  a  cause.  But 
enough — let  me  crave  of  you  to  put 
me  ashore  here  by  Swinford  Mill, 
and  we  will  relieve  you  of  our  pre- 
sence. There  are  Christian  men  who 
will  gi^e  us  a  night's  shelter,  if  only 
for  the  boy's  sake ;  and  there  must 
be  other  cloisters  within  reach  less 
cautious  in  their  charity  than  St 
Mary's  of  Rivelsby.  Fare-you-well, 
holy  fathers ;  go  your  ways  home ; 
fast  and  pray ;  be  zealous  for  Holy 
Church's  dues ;  sing  masses  for  the 
dead,  by  whom  ye  have  your  wealth, 
and  spurn  from  your  doors  the  living 
who  claim  your  charity.  Even  so 
did  they  of  Jerusalem  who  knew  not 
the  day. of  their  visitation.  Let  us 
go — we  will  trouble  you  no  more." 

But  while  he  spoke,  the  boy, 
whether  frightened  at  something  in 
his  language,  which,  calm  as  it  was, 
conveyed  even  to  his  childish  com- 
prehension the  idea  of  anger  and 
bitterness — or  understanding  enough 
of  the  conversation  to  know  that  it 
concerned  the  disposal  of  himself — 
had  caught  the  abbot's  dress  with  one 
hand,  and  as  the  Italian  drew  back 
hastily  towards  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
the  little  tight-clenched  grasp  be- 
came plainly  perceptible  to  both. 
Though  staggered  by  the  sudden 
jerk,  he  only  clung  the  tighter  to 
support  himself.  Abbot  Martin  was 
struck  by  the  silent  and  it  might  be 
unintentional  appeal.  Kind-hearted 
as  he  was,  and  with  a  mind  not 
slightly  influenced  by  the  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  the  age,  which  was 
ready  to  trace  in  what  we  call  the 
commonest  accidents  of  life  the 
tokens  of  supernatural  encourage- 
ment or  warning,  this  sudden  claim 
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of  sanctuary  made  by  an  infant  hand 
had  more  force  with  him  than  all 
the  priest's  bitter  and  impatient 
pleading. 

"  Stay,"  said  he,  "Father  Giacomo, 
your  words  are  rude  ;  yet  it  may  be 
that  you  mean  honestly  by  the  child. 
We  have  but  little  cause — pity  it  is 
that  I  must  say  so — to  trust  those 
amongst  whom  we  find  him.  If  he 
be  near  of  kin  to  Sir  Godfrey— still 
more,  if  he  be  his  son,  as  we  may  well: 
suspect — we  know  the  risk  which  we 
incur  in  meddling  in  this  matter. 
But  were  I  well  assured  that  it  were 
a  question  of  harm  coming  to  the 
little  lad,"  and  here  the  abbot's  hand 
had  found  that  of  the  boy,  and  clasped 
it  in  his  own — "had  I  any  pledge  that 
what  you  say  is  true,  my  life  for  his,  but 
I  would  keep  him  safe  in  Rivelsby." 

"You  cannot  know,"  said  the 
Italian,  "  that  he  is  either  Sir  God- 
frey's child  or  kinsman ;  I  tell  you  I 
have  full  right  to  ask  and  to  act  in 
his  behalf  as  I  see  cause,  and  that  I 
see  urgent  and  pressing  cause,  else 
had  I  never  asked  favour  at  your 
hands,  to  place  him  for  a  while  in  safe 
and  honest  keeping.  More  than  this 
I  cannot  and  will  not  tell.  Your 
house  thinks  evil  of  me,  Lord  Abbot ; 
I  do  them  and  you  more  justice,  it 
may  be,  than  you  do  me.  Not  all 
the  wealth  nor  all  the  prayers  of 
your  brotherhood  were  worth  to  me 
one  of  his  smiles."  There  was  still  a 
bitterness  in  his  tone,  but  it  was  the 
bitterness  of  humbled  pride.  Even 
the  prior  was  somewhat  touched ; 
there  was  a  human  feeling  locked  up 
even  in  his  selfish  heart,  but  caution 
had  strict  charge  of  the  key. 

"  What  pledge  can  you  offer  us  of 
your  sincerity  f "  he  asked. 

"I  have  offered  you  all  I  have," 
replied  the  Italian,  "and  you  have 
refused  it ;  shall  I  put  myself  in  ward 
at  Rivelsby  as  a  hostage  for  my  good 
faith  ? " 

"Saint  Mary  forbid!"  said  the 
prior. 

"  Anathema  ! "  added  Brother  Si- 
mon, who  had  awakened  to  some  com- 
prehension of  this  last  proposal. 

"  I  feared  I  might  be  hardly  wel- 
come among  you,  even  as  a  prisoner," 
said  the  priest  in  his  blandest  tone. 
"  But  I  have  neither  lands  nor  gold  to 
put  in  trust,  nor  friends  to  answer  for 
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me  ;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  offer  you  my  prayers." 

"  Swear  that  you,  having  the  law- 
ful custody  of  this  child,  seek  now  to 
place  him,  for  his  own  safety,  in  the 
cloister  of  St  Mary." 

"  Swear  ! "  said  the  priest :  "  when 
ye  mistrust  a  man's  deeds,  will  his 
bath  serve  to  assure  you  ?  But  I  will 
swear;  what  oath  soever  may  be 
most  binding  in  your  eyes,  holy 
monks,  I  will  take  most  readily. 
Shall  I  swear  by  the  tears  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  of  which  one  drop,  as  I 
have  heard, miraculously  extinguished 
the  fire  which  once  broke  out  in  your 
infirmary  ?  or  by  the  sacred  bones  of 
St  Quintin,  which  your  abbot  Osgar, 
of  pious  memory,  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  of  the  good  brothers  of 
Michamstede,  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  from  " 

"  Peace,  scoffer  !"  said  the  prior ; 
"  I  well  believe  all  oaths  were  alike 
easy  from  such  lips." 

But  the  Italian  threw  off  his  mock- 
ing tone,  and,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  said,  "  Pardon,  my 
fathers ;  perhaps  we  hardly  think 
alike  on  all  such  matters :  let  there  be 
no  fresh  offence  between  us  on  that 
score.  The  oath  which  I  take  I  will 
keep  at  least  in  this  matter ;  and  it 
happens  that  I  bethink  me  of  one 
which,  if  it  might  be  even  less  sacred 
in  your  eyes  than,  as  you  are  pleas- 
ed to  judge,  some  of  your  cloister 
language  is  in  mine,  nevertheless  my 
Lord  Abbot  here,  by  his  leave,  will 
hold  to  have  some  weight  even  on 
the  lips  of  such  as  me."  He  leaned 
forward,  and  drawing  the  abbot  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  whispered 
in  his  ear,  as  it  seemed,  scarce  more 
than  a  word ;  then  raised  his  hand, 
and  with  a  low  calm  voice,  in  which 
at  least  there  was  neither  jest  nor 
mockery,  said,  so  that  all  might  hear 
him,  "  I  swear  ! " 

Abbot  Martin  started  as  though  it 
had  been  the  word  of  doom.  An  ex- 
clamation half  burst  from  his  lips, 
and  he  made  a  movement  as  if  he 
would  have  grasped  the  priest  by 
the  arm.  But  he  was  not  a  man  of 
violent  emotions,  and  he  recovered 
his  usual  calm  and  unpretending 
dignity  of  manner. 

"  Enough,"  said  he  to  the  astonished 
monks,  addressing  them,  as  it  seemed, 
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rather  than  Giacomo  ;  "  I  am  satis- 
fied with  his  word ;  I  take  the  charge 
of  this  boy  so  long  as  need  require." 
"  It  seems  scarcely  well  counselled, 
my  good  lord,"  began  the  prior. 

"I  take  it  upon  myself;  if  any- 
thing herein  bring  blame  or  loss,  I 
hereby  declare  it  done  of  my  own 
sole  act  and  deed,  and  I  wTill  do  all 
that  in  me  lies  to  bear  the  brother- 
hood harmless." 

The  monks  were  silent.  Jealousy, 
astonishment,  curiosity,  were  all  too 
strong  for  words.  Seldom  had  their 
present  superior  shown  himself  so 
independent  of  their  counsel  or  their 
wishes ;  never,  on  so  seemingly  slight 
a  cause,  had  they  seen  him  so  moved. 
The  Italian  bowed  his  head.  "  In 
good  time,"  he  said,  "for  here  is 
Swinford  Mill ;  here,  if  it  please  you, 
let  us  part."  And  while  the^abbot 
gave  the  necessary  order,  he  drew  the 
child  close  to  him,  and  whispered 
with  him  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
stern  of  the  barge.  The  parting  was 
very  calm  and  quiet  on  both  sides. 
If  there  were  tears  in  the  child's  eyes, 
the  increasing  darkness  hid  them,  and 
he  made  no  outward  complaint  or 
lamentation  at  being  left  alone  among 
strangers.  His  companion  had  pre- 
pared him,  doubtless,  beforehand  for 
this  termination  of  the  interview ; 
and  when,  after  a  close  embrace,  he 
led  him  back  and  placed  his  hand 
again  in  that  of  the  abbot,  he  did  not 
tremble  as  he  had  done  in  the  cham- 
ber at  Ladysmede.  When  the  barge 
was  brought  to  the  mill-bank,  and 
the  Italian,  with  a  few  words  of  cour- 
teous farewell,  which  the  monks  re- 
turned but  shortly,  prepared  to  land, 
the  abbot  rose,  and  seemed  half  in- 
clined to  follow  him.  Leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  barge  as  the  other 
stepped  ashore,  he  spoke  a  few  words 
low  and  earnestly,  which  to  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  inaudible. 

"Addio!"  said  the  Italian-  "the 
boy  will  be  safe  with  you.  He 
turned,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in 
the  thickening  mists  of  evening. 

The  barge  continued  its  way. 
Abbot  Martin  had  made  room  for 
the  child  beside  him,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  kind  encouragement,  asked 
him  his  name. 

"  My  name  is  Giulio,"  he  answered. 

"Giuliode  Burgh  ?" 
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"  Giulio  is  my  name,"  the  boy  re- 
peated, without  seeming  to  under- 
stand the  second  question. 

The  abbot  made  no  further  in- 
quiries, but  wrapped  his  little  charge 
safe  from  the  night  air  in  a  warm 
furred  cloak  which  the  priest  had  left 
for  him.  The  child  leaned  his  head 
confidingly  against  the  shoulder  of 
his  new  friend,  and  remained  per- 
fectly still  and  silent,  as  though  he 
slept.  The  rest  of  the  party  pre- 
served for  some  time  the  same  em- 
barrassed silence  which  had  prevailed 
since  their  superior's  sudden  com- 
pliance with  the  Italian's  proposal ; 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
measured  chant  of  the  fishermen, 
the  dash  and  ripple  of  the  water, 
and  the  groaning  of  the  oars  in  the 
rowlocks  as  the  barge  swung  heavily 
against  the  stream  round  the  many 
bends  of  the  river  as  they  neared  the 
abbey. 

They  were  in  the  last  reach,  and 
the  lights  from  the  long  row  of,  con- 
ventual buildings  were  gleaming 
cheerily  in  the  water  before  them, 
when  the  prior  broke  the  silence. 

"  If  Sir  Godfrey  hears,  as  he  surely 
will,  that  we  have  this  boy  here 
among  us,  he  will  be  sorely  wroth  ; 
if  he  have  any  claim  to  the  disposing 
of  him,  right  or  wrong — which  I  do 
not  care  to  ask — he  will  spare  neither 
force  nor  fraud  to  make  it  good.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  question  our  rever- 
end father's  judgment,  but  I  would 
we  knew  where  this  will  end." 

"There  need  be  little  fear,  good 
brother,"  returned  the  abbot,  "  of  its 
coming  to  Sir  Godfrey's  ears,  so  we 
but  keep  our  own  counsel  wisely. 
Old  Hubert's  silence  may  easily  be 
bought ;  as  to  Eoger  and  the  rest, 
they  will  have  enough  to  marvel  at 
in  the  priest's  having  been  on  board 
at  all,  and  will  never  dream  that 
he  had  any  companion.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  us,  if  we  will,  to  take  the 
child  with  us  when  we  land,  without 
their  knowledge.  Good  brother," 
he  continued,  addressing  himself  to 
the  sacrist,  "you  are  reported  to 
have  a  stout  arm  at  quarter-staff;  a 
kind  heart  I  know  you  have ;  it  needs 
but  to  throw  this  cloak  over  your 
shoulder,  and  you  may  carry  him  up 
through  the  gate  at  this  hour,  and 
none  be  the  wiser." 
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The  weight  of  Andrew  the  sacrist's 
cudgel  had  been  felt  by  more  than 
one  misdemeanant  amongst  the  de- 
pendents of  Rivelsby,  and  was  an 
argument  which  he  was  said  to  have 
used  with  some  success  in  settling 
with  a  refractory  forester  who  had 
long  objected  to  pay  the  church  her 
dues.  His  kindness  of  heart,  how- 
ever, was  a  virtue  which  he  certainly 
was  not  wont  to  parade,  and  to  which 
his  brother  monks  would  scarcely 
have  been  so  ready  to  bear  testi- 
mony. The  abbot's  compliment  on 
this  point  fell,  therefore,  upon  the 
more  willing  ears.  He  accepted  the 
proposed  office  with  a  wonderfully 
good  grace,  and  proceeded  at  once — 
for  they  were  now  close  to  the  water- 
gate— to  make  the  needful  arrange- 
ments. 

"  Art  asleep,  little  one  ?"  he  asked, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  kindly  whis- 
per, as  he  prepared  to  move  the  boy 
from  the  abbot's  side,  where  he  was 
still  closely  nestled. 

Giulio  did  not  answer,  but  felt  for 
his  new  guardian's  hand,  and  slightly 
pressed  it,  in  token  that  he  might  be 
trusted  to  be  silent  and  discreet ; 
and  when  his  slender  form  had  been 
raised  to  the  proper  position,  and 
wrapped  so  cunningly  as  to  add  but 
very  little  to  the  outline  of  his  bear- 
er's stout  proportions,  even  had  there 
been  light  enough  to  have  distin- 
guished them,  he  joined  his  arms 
round  the  monk's  neck  to  support 
himself  with  such  a  loving  clasp, 
as  to  make  him  give  the  abbot 
credit,  from  that  time  forth,  for  very 
remarkable  penetration,  in  having 
detected  a  weakness  in  his  character 
on  the  point  of  tender-heartedness  of 
which  he  had  been  wholly  uncon- 
scious himself.  Those  little  human 
fingers,  with  their  strange  touch,  had 
a  wonderful  power  of  feeling  into 
the  secrets  of  these  men's  hearts. 

"  Why,  what  a  morsel  it  is  !"  said 
the  sacrist ;  u  he  is  scarce  as  heavy 
as  the  mass-book.  I  feared  I  might 
have  been  asked  to  carry  the  excel- 
lent sub-prior.  Do  you  see  to  him, 
Master  Wolfert,  that  he  steps  ashore 
as  becomes  his  dignity ;  if  he  plump 
into  the  river  hereabouts,  it  may  cost 
us  some  pains  to  get  him  out  of  the 
mud." 

Following    carefully    the    abbot's 
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steps,  and  with  one  of  the  brethren 
walking  close  at  his  side,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  conceal  his  figure,  the  monk 
carried  his  novel  burden  safe  and 
undiscovered  up  the  river  walk,  and 
through  the  arched  gateway  which 
led  into  the  court  of  the  monastery. 
Thence  he  was  led  up  into  the  abbot's 
chamber,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
the  brethren  found  light  and  leisure 
to  examine  more  closely  the  little 
stranger  who  had  been  so  suddenly 
thrown  upon  their  protection.  He 
might  be  about  seven  years  old— a 
slight  fair  boy,  whose  large  blue  eyes 
had  more  than  a  child's  intelligence, 
with  a  grave  and  thoughtful  sadness 
which  might  have  been  their  natural 
character,  or  might  have  seemed  to 
tell  a  tale  of  early  suffering  ;  and  it 
was  an  expression  of  the  same  kind 
about  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  always 
painful  in  so  young  a  face,  which 
alone  would  have  prevented  the  well- 
cut  features  from  being  pronounced 
beautiful.  He  bore  the  curious  gaze 
with  which  his  new  protectors  scru- 
tinised him  with  wonderful  self-pos- 
session, and  only  a  very  slight  flush 
rose  into  the  thin  pale  cheek.  Much 
as  they  might  long  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  history,  all  felt  it  would 
be  .unkind  to  question  him  then. 
There  hardly  needed  even  the  few 
kind  words  with  which  the  abbot 
sought  to  gain  the  boy's  confidence 
to  assure  him  that  he  had  fallen  into 
kindly  hands.  Their  very  curiosity 
was  in  his  favour.  Be  he  who  or 
what  he  might,  and  whatever  trouble 
his  strange  coming  might  bring  with 
it,  it  was  an  event  in  the  life  of  the 
cloister.  There  was  an  unconscious 
sympathy  between  the  child  and  the 
recluse.  The  one  was  as  ready  to 
welcome  the  object  of  a  novel  and 
pleasing  excitement,  as  the  other  had 
been  to  find  in  every  new  face  a 
friend.  It  might  be,  too,  that  in 
both  the  tendrils  of  the  heart  had 
found  as  yet  but  few  natural  props 
to  cling  to,  and  were  striking  wildly 
out,  it  mattered  not  in  what  direc- 
tion, to  seize  on  any  chance  support 
that  offered.  The  prior,  indeed,  was 
not  among  them ;  he  had  taken  his 
leave  of  the  party  at  the  gate,  pro- 
testing, as  far  as  reserve  and  silence 
could  protest,  that  he  washed  his 
hands  altogether  of  a  proceeding  in 
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which  his  own  opinion  had  been  so 
little  consulted.  Brother  Simon  had 
wisely  found  his  way  to  bed  ;  but  the 
rest  still  stood  round  the  little  Giulio 
with  looks  of  eager  yet  kindly  interest, 
until  the  superior  gave  him  in  charge 
to  his  chaplain,  with  instructions  to 
the  master  of  the  novices  for  the  re- 
freshment and  rest  which  he  needed. 

"And  bid  the  good  father  place 
him  for  this  night,  if  it  may  be,  in 
some  chamber  apart ;  to-morrow,  say 
that  I  will  see  to  his  lodging  my- 
self." And  with  a  kindly  spoken 
blessing  he  dismissed  his  little 
guest,  and  the  monks  withdrew. 

He  was  still  pacing  his  chamber 
slowly  when  Wolfert  returned  from 
his  errand.  After  ascertaining  that 
his  orders  had  been  duly  executed, 
he  took  up  his  breviary  and  sat 
down.  Either  he  was  engrossed  with 
his  devotions,  or  at  least  he  was  in- 
disposed for  conversation.  Once  or 
twice  he  rose,  and,  walking  to  one  of 
the  windows,  looked  out  into  the 
starlight  over  the  long  low  flats. 
The  student  chaplain  had  opened  his 
ponderous  volume,  and,  partly  be- 
cause it  was  his  habit,  partly  be- 
cause he  would  gladly  have  been 
favoured  with  somewhat  more  of  his 
companion's  confidence,  sat  late  into 
the  night.-  The  bell  went  for  mid- 
night lauds,  but  Abbot  Martin's  seat 
in  choir,  contrary  to  his  wont,  was 
vacant.  Wolfert  found  him  still  sit- 
ting, breviary  in  hand,  when  he  re- 
turned ;  and  when,  after  scarcely 
venturing  to  bid  his  superior  a  rever- 
ent good-night,  he  laid  himself  down 
at  last  on  his  own  pallet,  which,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  was  set  in  one 
corner  of  the  abbot's  chamber,  it 
seemed  long  to  his  weary  eyes  before 
the  light  which  burned  there  was 
extinguished.  Not  even  curiosity 
could  keep  the  young  monk  from 
sleeping ;  but  twice,  before  the  day 
broke,  he  started  from  his  rest,  as  he 
thought  he  heard  first  the  Italian's 
voice,  and  then  the  abbot's,  calling 
him.  The  last  time  he  felt  sure  his 
ears  had  not  deceived  him.  It  was 
Abbot  Martin's  voice,  and  he  was 
calling,  but  not  on  Wolfert.  Whe- 
ther the  name  which  broke  from  his 
lips  were  that  of  holy  saint  or  sin- 
ful mortal,  it  was  one  never  heard 
before  within  the  walls  of  Rivelsby. 
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AN  Empire  which  is  peace  has 
threatened  Italy  with  war.  An  Em- 
peror who  has  allied  himself  to  des- 
potism in  France,  seeks  the  sympathy 
of  liberty  abroad.  The  boasted  cham- 
pion of  law  and  order  is  ready  to 
throw  Europe  into  confusion.  The 
man  whose  armies  crushed  the 
Roman  Republic  in  1849,  is  now,  in 
1859,  eager,  at  the  call  of  national 
independence,  to  overthrow  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Lombardy.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  anomalies 
with  honesty  of  purpose  ;  we  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  Louis 
Napoleon  be  the  fitting  instrument 
for  the  execution  of  these  pretentious 
designs  :  our  object  is  simply  to  ex- 
pound the  difficulties  of  the  Italian 
Suestion,  to  show  how  little  the  Ita- 
an  people  are  fitted  for  free  institu- 
tions, and  how  greatly  corrupt  gov- 
ernments are  the  natural  product  of 
decaying  nationalities. 

It  were  indeed  fortunate  were  the 
difficulties  of  Italy  merely  Austrian. 
But  from  north  to  furthest  south,  con- 
tinued and  hitherto  unallayed  trou- 
bles have  ever  rendered  Italian  poli- 
tics proverbially  perplexed.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  in  Naples,  between 
Ferdinand  the  King,  and  the  Lazaroni 
his  subjects,  constitutional  liberty  has 
found  a  natural  issue  in  despotism  of 
the  lowest  form.  In  the  States  of 
the  Church  the  Pope  is  notoriously 
insecure  in  the  Chair  of  St  Peter ; 
the  exchequer  is  little  better  than 
bankrupt;  France  and  Austria  are 
openly  contending  for  the  prey  ; 
while  the  gates  of  Rome  itself  are 
beset  with  malaria  and  bandits. 
Tuscany  was  for  some  years  sub- 
sequent to  1848  in  occupation  of 
foreign  troops,  while  some  minor 
states,  nominally  Italian,  would  seem 
to  enjoy,  as  incident  to  their  weakness, 
a  doubtful  compromise  between  des- 
potism, anarchy,  and  foreign  inter- 
vention. Coming  to  Sardinia,  of  late 
years  deservedly  the  new-born  hope 
of  national  independence,  we  are  met 
by  fresh  perplexities.  The  constitu- 
tion does  not  pay  its  way,  the  people 
find  that  it  costs  too  much,  that  it  is 
a  luxury  beyond  their  means.  The 
priests,  moreover,  are  plotting  against 


a  progressive  power  which  threatens 
their  Church  with  innovation.  Rome 
and  Turin  are  at  open  variance.  Re- 
action is  thus  pending  on  the  one 
hand,  while  from  the  side  of  the  lower 
but  still  potent  populace  is  raised 
the  clamour  of  republic  and  revolu- 
tion. It  were  a  sign  of  strength  were 
the  King,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Ministers  willing  calmly  to  await  the 
success  which  reasonably  might  re- 
ward so  nobfe  an  experiment.  But 
impatiently,  as  at  tne  present  mo- 
ment, to  rush  into  unprovoked  an- 
tagonism, to  call  in  a  neighbouring 
power  to  aid  in  an  enterprise  other- 
wise obviously  hopeless,  would  seem 
as  the  last  struggle  of  a  man  who 
feels  there  is  little  to  lose,  and  that 
his  only  chance  remains  in  wreckless 
venture.  Again,  we  repeat,  it  were 
well  for  Italy  were  Austria  her  only 
difficulty.  When  France  shall  have 
crossed  the  Alps,  it  were  indeed  for- 
tunate were  Austria  the  only  foreign 
conqueror  holding  Italy  in  sub- 
jection. The  perplexities  of  Ita- 
lian politics  are  already  sufficiently 
great,  but  when  the  power  of  France 
shall  be  felt  from  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy to  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
then  the  complexity  of  French  poli- 
tics, the  insecurity  of  French  dynas- 
ties, will  be  added  to  those  of  Italy. 
When  the  despotism  which  rules  in 
Paris  shall  be  extended  to  Venice 
and  Milan,  then  may  the  Italians 
once  again  arm  for  a  war  of  indepen- 
dence. Thus,  then,  the  admitted 
difficulties  besetting  Italian  politics, 
if  not  insuperable,  are  certainly  little 
likely  to  be  lessened  or  removed  by 
French  intervention. 

We  know  not  by  what  title  the 
Emperor  of  France,  the  destroyer  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  would  set  up 
his  self-constituted  mission  for  Italian 
regeneration.  If  he  seek  the  ameliora- 
tion of  existing  Italian  governments, 
so  do  we.  If,  in  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean order,  he  insist  on  the  neces- 
sity of  urgent  reforms,  so  do  we.  But 
if,  still  further,  he  threaten  great  or- 
ganic changes ;  if  he  presume  to 
promise  to  Italy  nationality,  unity, 
and  the  return  of  past  greatness,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  ceases 
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to  be  a  reformer  in  becoming  a  char- 
latan. If  these  be  his  designs,  he 
has  wholly  mistaken  the  capacity 
of  the  people,  entirely  misconceived 
their  true  interests,  and  rashly  adopt- 
ed schemes  which  the  wisest  states- 
men in  England  and  other  countries 
abandoned  ten  years  ago.  In  the 
following  pages  we  propose  to  show 
the  reasons  why  we  deem  Italian 
nationality,  unity,  or  indeed,  politi- 
cal independence,  to  be  among  those 
wild  chimeras  and  alluring  phantoms 
which  have  long  formed  the  stock  in 
trade  of  certain  noisy  politicians. 

On  repeated  visits  to  Italy,  we 
have  ourselves  found  that  the  spell 
which  she  holds  on  the  visionary 
imagination  is  more  potent  than  the 
tangible  empire  which  she  occupies 
on  the  actual  earth.  Her  sway  over 
the  mind  of  man  is  greater  than  her 
power  in  the  world  of  matter.  In 
imagination  she  is  always  victorious, 
in  reality  ever  enslaved.  But  Italy 
of  the  imagination  vanishes  in  the 
presence  of  Italy  as  she  is.  The  clear 
blue  sky  of  the  painter  is  clouded  ;  in- 
stead of  the  balmy  and  perfumed  air, 
the  wind  bites  shrewdly;  the  peasant 
is  not  so  picturesque  as  romance  had 
painted  him  ;  the  liquid  language  is 
not  always  the  fluent  vehicle  of  truth; 
the  fair  seeming  not  necessarily  the 
show  of  truthful  dealing.  Thus 
English  statesmen  have  for  some 
years  been  content  to  deal  with.  Italy 
as  she  is,  regretting  that  they  do  not 
find  her  better,  but  striving  that  at 
least  they  shall  not  leave  her  worse. 

Italy  then,  of  the  present  day,  is 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  great  na- 
tion, and  nothing  more.  While  Gib- 
bon sat  musing  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  the  monks  singing  ves- 
pers in  the  church  of  Ara  Cceli,  the 
idea  was  first  suggested  of  his  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire :  and  the  decline  and  fall  not 
only  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  of  all 
subsequent  Italian  greatness,  of  its 
middle-age  wealth,  commerce,  and 
art,  are  now  suggested  not  only  by 
the  sleepy  vespers  of  snuffy  monks, 
but  are  engraven  on  the  deserted 
and  decayed  palace,  and  marked  in 
the  demoralisation  of  the  people.  We 
believe,  too,  it  were  just  as  easy  to 
build  up  again  the  former  greatness  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  to  revive  the 
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glory  of  the  Italian  republics.  In  a 
former  article  we  have  shown  that 
Italy  was  of  Art  at  once  the  cradle  and 
the  grave ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
grave  has  now  closed  over  the  genius, 
the  wealth,  and  the  liberty,  of  which 
the  arts  were  but  the  flower  and  the 
fruit.  Surely  there  is  something 
fatal  in^this  land  and  clime.  The 
soil  which  in  the  spring-time  of  the. 
nation's  growth  was  prolific  in  ver- 
dure, now  in  the  autumn  of  its  de- 
cline begets  only  malaria.  The  people 
who  were  once  heroes  are  now  but 
slaves,  and  the  open  fight  for  liberty 
is  in  these  days  the  assassin's  stab 
in  the  back.  It  would  seem,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  land  so  fertile  in 
glory  is  equally  fatal  to  enduring 
empire ;  and  that  Italy  rears  up 
greatness  only  to  mourn  over  its 
decay.  Thus  the  Emperor  Augustus 
visited  the  Greek  colony  of  Psestum, 
and  found  its  temples  in  ruins.  The 
Roman  Empire  itself  rose  put  of  the 
decay  of  Etruscan  civilisation.  And 
we  all  know  that  the  splendour  of 
the  middle  ages  was  built  from  the 
spoils  of  classic  times  :  churches  were 
constructed  out  of  temples  ;  the  Coli- 
seum was  dismantled  for  the  build- 
ing of  palaces,  the  Castle  of  St  An- 
gelo  itself  is  the  mausoleum  of  an  em- 
peror turned  into  a  fortress. 

Often  when  in  Italy  have  we  ques- 
tioned whence  all  this  fertility  of 
resource,  whence  this  fatality  of  de- 
cay. Can  it  be  that  this  civilisation 
of  the  South,  as  contrasted  with  the 
slow  calculation  of  the  North,  is 
spontaneous  and  intuitive  as  im- 
pulse, hot  as  passion,  but  that  in  its 
origin  and  essence,  thus  headlong  and 
reckless,  its  energy  becomes  ener- 
vated through  intemperate  excess, 
till  empire  is  at  length  overthrown 
by  faction  and  revolution  ?  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  southern  decay  through 
debauch,  we  need  scarcely  refer  to 
the  saturnalia  under  the  later  Roman 
emperors,  a  carnival  of  the  passions 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
colder  climates  of  the  North.  We 
need  scarcely  appeal  to  the  well- 
known  conflicts  of  the  Italian  re- 
publics, in  which  liberty  itself  was 
excess,  and  genius  often  but  the 
higher  phase  of  passion.  Thus  we 
have  frequently  thought  that  the  re- 
peated reversals  of  Italian  empire 
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resolve  themselves  into  a  question 
of  physical  geography — of  soil,  lati- 
tude, and  climate  ;  that  the  soil  and 
the  sun  which  first  stimulate  to 
growth  at  length  stagnate  in  decay 
— that  the  stock  and  the  race  which, 
first  transplanted  from  a  less  genial 
land,  attain  unwonted  vigour  and 
blossom  in  luxuriant  beauty,  at  last 
languish  into  southern  lassitude,  and 
become  extinct  in  the  fever  of  ex- 
cess. Thus  the  climate  of  Italy,  it 
would  seem,  acts  upon  the  various 
races  by  which  she  has  been  invaded 
and  occupied,  first  as  a  stimulus  and 
then  as  an  enervation.  Race  after 
race,  ambitious  of  conquest  or  of 
greatness,  have  eagerly  flocked  to 
Italy  as  to  a  land  of  promise.  The 
Etruscans,  coming  from  some  far  but 
unknown  country,  here  became  illus- 
trious; even  the  Greeks  flocked  to 
Italy,  bringing  their  arts  and  enter- 
prise ;  the  Romans,  in  their  turn  of 
wolf-like  origin  and  nurture,  made 
of  that  land,  which  was  the  cradle  to 
their  weakness,  at  length  the  throne 
of  empire ;  and  lastly,  fresh  races, 
pouring  in  from  the  more  sterile  North, 
took  root  in  the  fertile  South,  and 
through  commerce,  science,  art,  again 
made  Italy  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
No  marvel,  then,  that  a  land  in  which 
power,  wealth,  and  genius  are  thus 
of  native  and  spontaneous  growth, 
should  fire  all  generous  minds  with 
ardour  and  aspiration.  They  deem 
it  to  be  impossible  that  a  land  and  a 
people  whose  greatness  and  glory 
may  indeed  have  suffered  a  passing 
interregnum,  but  never  a  lasting 
overthrow,  should  be  now  and  for 
ever  doomed  to  the  degradation  of 
servitude  and  the  decadence  of  de- 
cay. Now,  we  readily  admit  that  a 
survey  of  the  past  stimulates  to  am- 
bition, but  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent, we  regret  to  say,  fills  only  with 
despair.  We  have  already  seen  that 
each  successive  race,  after  attaining 
to  a  climax  of  power,  has  sunk  into 
irretrievable  weakness.  A  Capuan 
luxury  has  corrupted  energy  and 
virtue,  or  the  climate  which  at  first 
stimulated  to  effort  at  length  with 
malaria-stroke  paralysed  with  dis- 
ease. People  fall,  states  decay,  the 
thrones  of  empire  change  their  seat. 
Pharaoh  can  no  more  reign  in  the 
palace  at  Memphis,  Pericles  no  more 
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sway  democratic  liberty  in* Athens, 
neither  can  the  Csesars  govern  from 
the  Palatine,  nor  the  Medici  reign 
over  genius  in  Florence. 

It  is  natural  that  politicians  seek- 
ing to  make  political  capital  out  of 
Italian  aspirations,  should  propitiate 
for  themselves  a  favourable  hearing 
through  the  common  art  of  skilful 
flattery.  Louis  Napoleon  is  of  course 
too  well  trained  as  a  tactician  to  ne- 
glect this  easy  trick.  The  recently 
published  pamphlet,  under  the  title, 
"  Napoleon  III.  and  Italy  " — the  ac- 
knowledged programme  of  the  Em- 
peror's projects— accordingly  opens 
with  an  appeal  to  national  sympa- 
thies and  vanities,  with  which  our  own 
O'Connell,  in  his  notorious  addresses 
to  Irish  mobs,  might  have  well  been 
satisfied.  We  are,  of  course,  told  of 
"  imperishable  principles,"  "  glorious 
examples;"  of  "genius"  and  "con- 
quests," of  "  arts  "  and  "  eloquence," 
of  "martyrs"  and  "popes."  And 
then  comes,  as  a  fitting  climax,  the 
sentence—"  For  Europe  to  forget 
Italy  would  be  ingratitude ;  for  Italy 
to  forget  the  past  would  be  abnega- 
tion." It  is  understood  that  this 
production  may  claim  the  advantage 
of  "  direct  inspiration  "  from  his  Im- 
perial Majesty.  Surely  when  an 
Emperor  descends  to  pamphleteering 
he  might  have  commanded  a  style  of 
thought  and  treatment  ranging  above 
the  most  hackneyed  commonplace. 
Why,  out  of  materials  such  as  these, 
stump-orators  have  for  years  past 
manufactured  set  speeches  suited 
equally  well  to  all  the  oppressed  na- 
tionalities, Grecian,  Italian,  Hunga- 
rian, or  Polish.  "  For  Europe  to  for- 
get Italy  would  be  ingratitude."  We 
add,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
for  "  Europe  to  forget  Greece  would 
be  basest  ingratitude."  "Gratitude," 
a  word  unknown  to  statesmen,  has 
at  length  found  a  refuge  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  !  But  what  shall  we  say  should 
Italy  herself  forget?  Surely,  "for 
Italy  to  forget  past  glory  would  be 
abnegation."  But  forget  it,  we  can 
assure  the  Emperor,  she  cannot  and 
will  not.  The  whole  nation  is  sing- 
ing the  song  of  the  dying  swan,  hang- 
ing up  harps  in  picturesque  pose  upon 
weeping  willows,  extemporising  tears 
and  lachry  mous  sonnets  among  tombs 
and  tottering  temples.  And  thus 
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making  a  poetic  show,  a  political 
programme,  of  their  country's  misery, 
the  people  call  on  the  world  for  help, 
having  themselves  expended  their 
already  exhausted  energies  in  hyste- 
ric sighs  over  the  past,  and  visionary 
aspirations  for  the  future.  Surely 
ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff ;  and,  to  quote  well-nigh  worn- 
out  words,  "who  would  be  free 
themselves  must  strike  the  blow." 

The  present  Italian  races,  we  fear, 
are  themselves  well-nigh  worn  out. 
Centuries  of  oppression,  and,  what 
was  not  less  fatal,  bygone  ages  of 
liberty  abused  to  license,  have  extin- 
guished, we  need  not  say  all  the 
vigour  of  Roman  valour,  but  even 
well-nigh  blotted  out  those  Christian 
virtues,  in  which  the  more  modern 
civilisation  takes  its  origin.  The 
present  Roman  citizen  is  but  the 
wreck  of  that  race  which  once  con- 
quered the  world  ;  the  pestilence- 
stricken  stragglers  who  haunt  the 
ruins  of  Paestum  are  something 
lower  than  the  Egyptian  fellah,  who 
builds  his  mud  hut  in  the  temple 
portico.  Man  has  become  emascu- 
late, and  is  a  hero  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  own  romance.  W°man 
alone  adorns  the  race,  and  is  the 
true  heroine  of  Italian  nationality. 
The  national  characteristics  which 
render  man  effeminate,  give  indeed 
to  woman  fascination  and  delicacy. 
Imagination  and  fancy,  which  in  the 
man  are  sufficiently  flighty  to  mis- 
guide, not  of  intensity  sufficient  for 
inspiration,  when  thrown  into  the 
character  of  woman  serve  well  to 
decorate  discourse  and  to  strew  the 
path  of  life  with  flowers.  The  woman 
of  the  South  is  content  to  be  the 
heroine  of  romance,  not  the  amazpn 
of  the  battle-field;  she  makes  life 
seductive  through  the  graces,  rather 
than  commanding  by  the  virtues; 
she  is  intense  in  emotion,  but  not 
strong-minded ;  and  the  only  rights 
of  woman,  of  which  she  is  jealous,  is 
the  right  of  loving  and  of  being 
loved.  She  receives  flattery  with  a 
grateful  smile,  and  repays  it  with 
the  well-turned  compliment ;  she  can 
fence  off  banter  by  skilful  repartee, 
laugh  lightly  or  weep  passionately, 
win  hearts  or  break  them,  and  all 
with  that  si  eight-of-hand  which  makes 
her  mistress  of  her  game.  It  is  not 
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our  purpose  to  decide  whether  or  not 
woman  has  "  a  higher  mission  in  the 
world  ; "  certain  it  is,  however,  that 
this  witchery,  fatal  in  its  excess  per- 
haps, both  in  man  and  woman,  to 
national  greatness,  has  ever  enlisted 
for  the  Italian  ra"ce  an  interest,  and 
aroused  in  the  foreign  traveller  a 
generous  ardour. 

Still,  when  the  practical  question 
arises,  as  at  present,  What  political 
position  Italy  is  entitled  to  assume  on 
the  map  of  Europe  ?  sterner  qualities 
than  manners  and  etiquette  must  de- 
cide. For  strength  there  must  be 
unity ;  for  successful  effort,  patient 
determination;  for  political  position, 
wisdom,  foresight,  caution.  The 
weakness  of  a  child,  the  witchery 
of  a  woman,  however  beauteous  and 
charming,  may  win  hearts,  but  cannot 
gain  battles.  The  Italian  mind  is 
playful,  toyish,  and  fanciful  ;  but  for 
practical  results,  inoperative.  In  the 
Italian  imagination,  constitutions  and 
republics  are  easily  created,  and  Italy 
already  basks  in  the  sunshine  of 
fancy  ;  but,  stumbling  against  the 
first  hard  fact,  imagination  trips  and 
falls,  and  the  fairy  fabric  melts  into 
thin  air.  Yet  even  this  visionary 
vapouring,  when  not  pressed  into 
conflict  with  actual  reality,  often 
arouses  in  the  traveller  a  kindred 
enthusiasm.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
how  the  very  absence  of  knowledge 
endows  the  imagination  with  a  li- 
cense to  paint  the  unknown  in  pro- 
portions the  most  vast,  in  colours 
the  most  vivid.  Freed  from  the 
burden  of  facts,  unfettered  by  the 
curb  of  reason,  an  Italian  sportive- 
ly gambols  with  every  subject,  con- 
tent if  he  can  dress  it  in  the  glit- 
tering garb  of  rhetoric,  or  give  to 
airy  nothing  the  sparkle  of  vivacious 
manner.  From  the  prattle  of  the 
nursery  to  the  eloquence  of  the  cafe 
the  transition  is  easy,  for  the  distance 
is  not  long.  In  both  alike  storms  are 
brewed  in  a  teacup,  and  the  petu- 
lence  which  troubles  the  nurse  or 
defies  the  governess,  grows  naturally 
into  the  restless  turbulence  which 
rails  against  government  authority. 
Such  a  people  must  be  ruled  as  chil- 
dren of  larger  growth— kindly,  but 
firmly ;  giving  them  their  way  in 
small  matters,  but  in  great  judging 
for  them,  acting  for  them,  and  sup- 
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plying  their  weakness  by  a  manly 
strength.  The  Austrians  have  done 
this  in  Lombardy,  and  France  must 
at  least  do  the  same.  Austria  main- 
tains law  and  order  with  a  strong, 
perhaps,  indeed,  with  too  harsh  a 
hand ;  but  she  has  at  least  given  to 
the  country  a  government  which,  to 
the  eye  of  the  English  traveller,  has 
more  of  business  promptitude  and 
decision — more  of  honesty,  and  less 
of  shameless  Italian  bribery,  than  any 
other  government  in  Italy.  Practical 
politics  are  questions  of  circumstance 
and  detail.  Practically,  we  take  it 
that  by  all  statesmen  it  is  now  well 
understood  that  Italy  must  be,  by 
some  one,  kindly  cared  for.  Whether 
by  the  Austrians,  or  by  the  French, 
or  whether  by  the  hired  arms  of 
Swiss  guards,  are  matters  of  circum- 
stance and  detail,  doubtless  well 
worthy  the  special  attention  of  all 
political  adventurers.  Louis  Napo- 
leon, we  think,  may  play  in  the  pen- 
insula a  telling  game.  He  may  buy 
for  himself,  at  least  for  a  time,  cheap 
popularity.  He  may  even  introduce 
reforms  which  England  was  yet  urg- 
ing when  he  himself  was  an  exile 
walking  the  streets  of  London.  De- 
tails, and  by  no  means  small  or  un- 
important details  in  administration, 
admit  of  amelioration.  But  while 
Napoleon  wins  his  way,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  heart  of  Italian  patriots 
by  flattery,  and  words  sounding  of 
liberty  and  nationality,  he  will  treat 
them  as  children  still.  The  monarch 
who  holds  his  own  people  in  tutel- 
age, will  not  grant  the  freedom  which 
is  the  heritage  of  men  to  a  nation 
whose  plea  to  pity  is  its  weakness. 

Yet  it  is  a  weakness  which,  while 
it  tempts  to  ambition,  excites  to  ar- 
dent sympathy.  The  casual  traveller 
along  the  Lombard  plain,  looking 
upon  the  freedom-inspiring  Alps,  feels 
it  a  sad  anomaly  that  the  people 
dwelling  in  such  a  land  should  be 
enthralled.  Or  gazing  into  the  clear 
sky  of  the  farther  south— sailing  on 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  they  break  into  the  Bay  of  Naples 
— looking  round  on  the  encircling 
hills,  ranged  as  a  vast  amphitheatre 
for  the  enacting  of  the  world's  his- 
toric drama — the  generous  traveller 
is  indignant  when  he  turns  to  the 
people  of  the  spot,  as  discordant  and 
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pitiable  contrasts  to  the  beauty,  the 
purity,  and  the  blessedness  of  earth, 
sea,  and  sky.  The  student  in  Rome 
wanders  in  the  Forum— walks  be- 
neath the  arches  of  Rome's  former 
triumphs — repeats  the  lines,  "  while 
stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall 
stand  " — and  then,  in  indignant  dis- 
gust, thinks  of  the  French  occupation. 
The  visionary  politician,  who  seeks 
to  plant  in  every  soil  his  model  re- 
public, of  course  looks  to  Italy  as  to 
his  promised  land.  Imagination,  as 
usual,  supplies  him  with  the  facts — 
enthusiasm,  with  the  needful  means. 
The  sky  is  so  clear,  the  sun  so  bright, 
the  land  so  fertile,  the  people  so  well 
spoken,  that  were  it  not  for  Austrian 
bayonets  and  the  French  occupation, 
surely  all  the  romance  of  political 
dreamers  might  forthwith  be  made  a 
sunny  reality.  Now  we  once  again 
repeat,  that  the  visions  of  the  poli- 
tician, the  indignation  of  the  travel- 
ler, and  the  disgust  of  the  sensitive 
student,  however  noble  as  sentiments, 
are  false  when  taken  as  the  basis  of 
practical  conclusions.  They  originate, 
indeed,  in  an  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  people— of  their 
present  inability  to  fulfil  the  hopes 
which  their  past  history  inspires,  or 
to  attain  the  happiness  and  greatness 
which  their  land  would  seem  to  pro- 
mise. And  this  proved  inability, 
when  contrasted  with  former  achieve- 
ments, is  but  another  symptom  of  a 
race  worn  out — an  exhaustion  which 
is  the  true  and  efficient  cause  of  ex- 
isting evils  and  anomalies,  making 
self-government  impracticable,  and 
tyranny  easy,  if  not  inevitable.  To 
reanimate  an  expiring  race,  again  to 
elevate  a  fallen  nation,  is  of  all  tasks 
the  most  difficult.  You  cannot  re- 
store greatness  to  Egypt,  because  the 
race  is  worn  out.  It  is  vain,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  give  liberty  to  Greece 
— because  she  is  living  Greece  no 
more.  And  in  like  manner,  the  scep- 
tre of  power  and  the  torch  of  genius 
have  departed  from  the  land  of  Italy. 
You  may  frame  constitutions,  you 
may  reform  laws,  but  a  worn-out 
race  is  beyond  your  restoration.  The 
spring-tide  of  civilisation  has  succes- 
sively borne  the  nations  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Greece,  and  Italy  upon  its 
onward  wave ;  and  now  that  the  ebb 
has  come,  we  see  but  the  ruins  of 
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temples  and  palaces  lying  on  the 
shore.  To  rebuild  the  ruin  is  but  to 
adorn  a  sepulchre,  which  indeed  may 
long  remain  a  shrine  of  pilgrimage — 
ashes  and  dust  giving  the  sanctity  of 
death  vto  the  tomb  of  a  once  great 
people. 

Italian  patriots  and  English  sym- 
pathisers invariably  assume  that  the 
malady  afflicting  the  Italian  races  is 
functional,  and  not  organic,  and  that 
to  remove  the  fatal  causes  would 
remedy  the  effect.  If  the  people  are 
servile,  it  is  only  because  they  are  by 
governments  enslaved ;  if  turbulent, 
because  their  oppressors  gall  them  to 
revolt ;  if  superstitious,  it  is  the  fault 
of  priests ;  and  if  in  art,  literature, 
and  science,  there  is  little  progress, 
vigour,  or  vitality,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect, it  is  urged,  with  such  a  govern- 
ment and  such  a  Church  ?  Thus  is  it 
always  assumed  that  the  Italian  op- 
pressed nationalities  have  suffered 
no  organic  deterioration,  that  the 
derangement  is  merely  functional, 
that  the  errors  and  the  vices  of  the 
people  are  but  their  misfortune,  not 
their  fault.  Now  we  readily  admit 
that  the  Italian  people  are  made 
worse  than  they  really  are,  that  the 
tyranny  of  governments  has,  at  least 
in  part,  to  answer  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  subjects.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  tyranny  has  endured  so 
long,  that  the  protracted  servitude 
has  begotten  so  much  both  of  servil- 
ity, treachery,  and  debasement,  that 
remedy  now  comes  all  but  too  late. 
It  were  vain  to  ask  who  is  to  blame 
for  this  calamitous  consummation. 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  which  have 
conspired  to  this  result.  We  do  not 
presume  to  determine  how  much  of 
this  final  condition  may  be  due  to 
centuries  of  oppression,  how  much  to 
liberties  abused,  how  much  to  inter- 
nal dissension,  disunion,  and  party 
strife,  how  much  to  the  enervating 
climate  of  a  fever  sun  and  a  malaria 
shade,  how  much  to  the  effeminacy 
engendered  by  an  overwrought  civil- 
isation of  wealth,  art,  and  luxury; 
or  how  much,  finally,  to  a  sensuous 
religion,  which  panders  to  the  ima- 
gination and  emotions,  clouding  the 
clear  reason,  and  beguiling  the  stern- 
ness of  virtue.  All  these  causes  may, 
indeed,  in  measure  have  co-operat- 
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ed  to  the  present  calamitous  result. 
Once  more,  however,  we  assert  that 
it  is  existing  facts,  not  these  anterior 
causes,  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the 
sick  man,  stretching  forth  his  hand 
for  remedy,  had  not  been  stricken  so 
vitally.  We  could  have  wished  that 
the  present  governments  had  been 
wholly  answerable  for  the  malady, 
instead  of  the  people  themselves  re- 
sponsible as  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  bad  governments.  We  could  have 
desired  to  make  of  Italy  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  that  the  character  of  a 
people  determines  the  nature  of  its 
government,  and  that  each  people 
and  nation  merits,  for  the  most  part, 
the  fate  it  suffers.  Such  considera- 
tions are  sufficient,  we  believe,  to 
account  for  things  as  they  are ;  they 
are  enough,  moreover,  to  preclude 
the  hope  of  Italy  again  rising  to  the 
position  of  a  great  nation.  They  are 
certainly,  however,  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  prolonged  existence  of 
abuses  which  may  yet  admit  of  re- 
medy. They  are  adequate  reasons 
why  calm  and  dispassionate  politi- 
cians do  not  and  cannot  countenance 
the  wild  romance  of  visionary  pa- 
triots, but  assuredly  they  do  not  con- 
stitute sufficient  grounds  why  Austria 
should  refuse  all  reform,  why  the 
governments  of  Italy  should  deny  to 
the  Italian  people,  we  do  not  say 
national  liberties,  but  at  least  the 
advantages  of  wise  and  just  admin- 
istration. We  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  existing  governments  of  Italy 
admit  of  amelioration,  though,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated,  we  believe 
that  both  governments  and  peoples 
must  still  be  kindly  cared  for  by 
foreign  powers.  The  occupation  of 
Rome,  and  the  present  intervention 
of  France,  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  at  least  Napoleon  is  of  this  con- 
viction. 

For  Italy,  however,  the  greatest 
of  all  difficulties  is  not  perhaps  the 
presence  of  the  Austrians  in  Lom- 
bardy,  not  the  stolid  tyranny  of  Fer- 
dinand in  Naples,  not  the  inveterate 
designs  of  revolutionary  patriots 
plotting  assassination  and  revolt, 
not  the  restless  ambition  of  a  French 
Emperor  impatient  for  a  new  career, 
but  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in 
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Rome,  the  centre  and  political  capital 
of  the  peninsula,  a  sovereign  pontiff, 
whose  primary  duty  is  not  to  rule 
his  people  well,  but  safely  to  guard 
the  interests  of  his  Church.  That  a 
man  should  be  a  good  pope  and  an 
enlightened  temporal  sovereign,  we 
deem  to  be  impracticable.  That  he 
should  live  after  the  traditions  of  his 
Church,  and  govern  according  to  the 
modern  usages  of  nations ;  that  he 
should  himself  be  the  representative 
of  an  infallibility  which  knows  no 
change,  and  yet  ally  himself  to  pro- 
gression: that  he  should  deny  the 
world  and  live  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
and  yet  suit  himself  and  his  temporal 
administration  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  daily  wants  of  his  people, 
we  hold  to  be  in  human  nature 
things  impossible.  The  history  of 
modern  Europe  sufficiently  shows 
the  incompatibility  of  papal  and 
priestly  domination  with  civil  rights 
and  political  progress.  Sovereigns 
have  wrested  from  the  See  of  Rome, 
for  themselves  and  for  their  people, 
the  powers  and  the  privileges  which 
they  now  enjoy.  But  unhappily  for 
Rome  itself,  and  for  the  entire  States 
of  the  Church,  the  Pope,  the  cardinals, 
and  the  priests  have  still  been  able  to 
preserve  their  own  ideal  of  a  Chris- 
tian community;  have,  in  the  wisdom 
which  pertains  to  sacerdotal  infalli- 
bility, granted  to  their  people  the 
just  meed  of  temporal  welfare  com- 
patible with  due  allegiance  to  the 
Church ;  have,  in  short,  ruled  their 
children  as  a  father  who  chastises 
because 'he  loves.  We  wish  that  for 
these  evils  we  could  see  any  very 
efficient  remedy.  The  Pope  is  for 
Europe  still  a  spiritual,  and  there- 
fore a  political  necessity.  To  Louis 
Napoleon  it  was  scarcely  of  less  vital 
importance  to  secure  the  countenance 
of  priests  and  Pope,  than  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  French  army.  For 
this  end  he  laid  siege  to  Rome  as  a 
material  guarantee,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  same  design,  under 
the  pretext  of  respectful  devotion, 
he  still  tenderly  guards  the  Pope, 
less  as  his  father  in  God  than  as  his 
prisoner.  "  At  Rome  the  Pope," 
says  Napoleon  III.  in  the  pamphlet 
already  quoted — "  at  Rome  the  Pope 
is  under  the  respectful  and  devoted 
guardianship  of  the  arms  of  France  !" 
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Thus  the  monarchs  of  Europe  crave 
of  the  Pope  spiritual  sanction  to 
their  dynasty,  and  in  return  promise 
him  their  temporal  support.  Hence 
it  is  that  Rome  is  still  governed  by 
Pius  IX.,  whom  the  people  would 
gladly.expel,  by  cardinals  whose  lives 
require  armed  protection — hence  it 
is  that  the  grand  church-ceremonies 
are  maintained  by  ambassadors  and 
all.  the  ministers  of  state,  who  mani- 
festly perform  an  imposed  duty  rather 
than  a  willing  worship ;  who,  having 
first  by  their  "troops  well  secured  the 
gates  and  keys  of  Rome,  then  hurry 
to  the  Pope  to  guard  for  him  the 

fates  of  heaven,  and  safely  keep  the 
eys  committed  by  St  Peter. 
That  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
should  now  insist  upon  the  adoption 
of  reforms  in  the  papal  administra- 
tion, which  have  been  long  projected 
and  desired,  the  secularisation  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  native  army,  we  deem  to  be  a 
course  probably  wise  and  practicable. 
But  for  reasons  already  stated,  and 
for  considerations  hereafter  to  be  ad- 
duced, we  believe  that  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Pope,  the 
seventy  cardinals,  the  several  thou- 
sand monks  and  priests,  will  ever 
constitute  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  efficient  government  of  the  papal 
dominions ;  that  they  will  endeavour 
systematically  to  thwart  reform  in 
neighbouring  Italian  states ;  will  rise 
as  an  antagonism  to  the  true  na- 
tional party  which  seeks  constitu- 
tional liberties,  and  in  the  sown 
seeds  of  discord  prevent  even  the 
semblance  of  unity.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  enlightened  and  constitu- 
tional career  pursued  by  Sardinia  has 
met  from  Rome  with  inveterate  op- 
position 1  Can  it  be  forgotten  that  a 
bishop  refused  to  a  minister  of  state 
upon  his  deathbed  the  last  offices  of 
the  Church,  because  in  early  life  he 
had  served  his  country  in  defiance  of 
the  See  of  Rome  ?  Do  not  the  clergy 
still  plot  against  the  constitution, 
seeking  a  reaction  in  favour  of  them- 
selves 1  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  would  seek  to  remove  is 
the  still  prolonged  alienation  of  Turin 
from  Rome  1  an  alienation  which  he 
states  must  otherwise  end  in  open 
schism.  These  things  assuredly  show 
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that  the  hierarchy  assembled  in  Rome 
would  still  perpetuate  in  other  Italian 
states  that  paternal  government  only 
found  in  pristine  purity  in  the  Eter- 
nal City,  and  that  the  Romish  Church, 
in  its  centre  of  temporal  power,  will 
resist  to  the  uttermost  those  modern 
innovations,  to  which  the  rest  of 
Europe  has  given  the  name  of  civil- 
isation. 

We  should  consider  this  condition 
much  less  desperate,  could  we  assign 
the  entire  censure  to  the  priests  and 
little  to  the  people.  But  if  it  were 
ever  true  that  a  nation  is  responsible 
for  its  government,  it  is  assuredly 
still  more  indisputable  that  the 
Italian  people  are  responsible  for 
the  acts  and  sins  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Advocates  of  Italian  nation- 
ality, believers  in  Italian  fitness  for 
independence,  maintain  that  if  you 
remove  the  incubus  of  the  -Romish 
Church,  you  open  to  the  Italian 
people  the  possibility  of  freedom. 
But  remove  it  you  cannot,  because 
it  is  self-imposed.  The  governments, 
with  some  reason  it  may  be  urged, 
are  the  infliction  of  foreign  invasion 
or  intervention  ;  but  the  national 
Church  is,  as  we  have  seen,  essentially 
a  home  product.  Even  were  the  re- 
ligion the  creation  of  priests,  the 
priests  themselves  are  assuredly  the 
offspring  of  the  people.  They  know, 
at  least,  what  clients  they  have  to 
please,  what  constituency  to  repre- 
sent. Essentially  a  portion  of  the 
people,  they  are  one  in  birth,  alike  in 
education,  or  at  least  are  bound  to- 
gether by  one  common  ignorance. 
Taken  from  among  the  people,  it 
cannot  be  objected  that  the  constitu- 
ency is  narrow,  or  the  representatives 
few.  Scarcely  a  family  throughout 
the  peninsula,  however  humble  or 
however  noble,  that  does  not  con- 
tribute some  member  towards  this 
universal  clerical  representation.  Of 
a  college  of  seventy  cardinals  the 
majority  are  Italians.  For  several 
centuries  it  has  been  a  law  of  the 
Church  that  only  an  Italian  can  be 
elected  Pope,  and  his  ministers  and 
legates  are  themselves,  with  few 
exceptions,  likewise  natives  of  the 
country.  Thus  other  Catholic  na- 
tions might  perhaps  murmur  against 
spiritual  usurpation  and  foreign  op- 
pression—the Italian,  at  least,  can- 
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not.  Other  nations  might  complain 
that  an  Italian  Bishop  of  Rome  is 
Christ's  sole  vicegerent  for  the  whole 
earth — that  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical 
government  is  seated  in  Italy ;  they 
might  object  that  the  spiritual  court 
should  be  held  exclusively  in  Rome, 
and  its  dignitaries  chiefly  chosen  from 
Italian  families.  Other  nations,  we 
say,  may  complain,  but  Italy  cannot. 
In  civil  government,  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  was  a  German,  and  Charles 
of  Anjou  a  Frenchman  ;  but  among 
spiritual  powers,  the  Borgias  with 
Alexander  VI.,  the  Medicis  with  Leo 
X.,  were,  like  the  Church  herself,  of 
Italian  birth  and  nurture.  If  the 
Church  of  Italy  be  a  tyranny,  it  is 
because  the  Italian  people,  however 
turbulent,  are  essentially  servile  and 
inert ;  if  a  superstition,  it  is  because 
the  Italian  people  love  not  the 
light  of  reason,  but  the  obscurity 
of  mystery  ;  if  corrupt,  it  is  because 
the  Italian  people  are  themselves 
socially  and  mentally  corrupted  — 
too  debauched  for  the  reception  of 
simple  truth,  too  meretricious  for  the 
love  of  pure  beauty,  too  licentious 
for  that  true  liberty  with  which 
Christ  would  make  them  free.  The 
Italian  Church,  then,  is  just  what  the 
Italian  people  have  made  it;  and 
were  it  more  pure,  it  would  be  to 
them  less  palatable. 

Of  the  Romish  Church  we  write 
with  no  prejudice  or  asperity.  She 
obtains,  indeed,  our  respect  as  one  of 
the  great  religions  of  the  world.  Her 
history  is  adorned  by  lives  the  most 
illustrious,  her  temples  and  her  ritual 
still  awe  by  grandeur  unparalleled ; 
and  the  millions  who  die  in  her  faith, 
or  live  by  her  guidance,  attest  that, 
though  corrupt,  she  is  yet  not  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  manifold  wants  of  human- 
ity. This  testimony  we  can  bear  after 
watching  her  with 'suspicion  in  three 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
we  are  the  more  entitled  to  a  hearing 
when  we  speak  of  the  degradation 
she  now  suffers  in  Italy.  We  believe 
that  the  large  majority  of  travellers 
will  confirm  pur  statement,  that  the 
popular  religion  of  Italy  has  fallen 
relatively  with  the  nationality  of 
Italy ;  that  the  people  are  supersti- 
tious just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
enslaved;  and  that  the  priests  are 
spiritual  despots  just  as  the  princes 
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are  political  tyrants.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  our  purpose  is  the 
abuse  of  the  Romish  Church ;  our 
object  is  merely  to  delineate  the 
actual  condition  of  Italy,  of  which 
that  Church  is  a  marked  manifesta- 
tion. The  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
adapting  itself  to  the  varying  re- 
quirements of  age  and  country,  be- 
comes, in  its  changing  phases — in  its 
greater  purity,  on  the  one  hand,  or, 
on  the  other,  in  the  demoralisation 
of  its  priesthood  and  the  corruption 
of  its  public  functions — a  sure  index 
of  a  people's  rise  or  fall.  Thus  in 
free,  sober,  and  rational  England, 
we  have  no  miracles,  few  images ; 
the  ceremonies  are  earnest  and  de- 
corous, and  the  priests  well-conduct- 
ed. Even  in  France  and  Germany, 
for  the  most  part,  we  find  a  temper- 
ate and  seemly  moderation.  And  it 
is  only  when  we  cross  the  Pyrenees 
to  enter  Spain,  or  the  Alps  to  descend 
into  Italy,  that  we  find  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  sunk  into  the  lowest 
depths,  in  order  to  conform  itself  to 
the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the 
people.  The  Church  in  both  these 
countries  panders  to  the  passions, 
ranks  poverty  and  mendicity  among 
the  virtues  ;  in  the  indolence  of  the 
monastic  orders,  sets  the  example  of 
universal  idleness;  and  by  an  un- 
educated priesthood,  gives  sanction 
to  ignorance  in  the  people.  Thus 
the  dominant  failings  and  faculties 
in  the  Italian  mind  find  justification 
and  excitement  in  the  Italian  reli- 
gion. Imagination  wanders  through 
the  fancy  fable  of  legendary  creation, 
or  wings  its  flight  to  the  heavenly 
hierarchy  of  saints  and  angels.  The 
sensuous  faculties  delight  in  a  re- 
ligion reduced  to  pictorial  form,  in- 
tense in  colour,  dramatic  in  effect. 
Architecture  inspires  to  worship  ; 
sculpture  carves  fitting  images  ;  and 
music,  which  is  the  speaking  tongue 
to  her  mute  sister  arts,  bears  the 
believer's  prayer  to  heaven.  Now  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  ornate 
and  sensuous  ritual  is  consonant  with 
the  wants  and  impulses  of  the  Italian 
character — a  character  pre-eminently 
imaginative,  passionate,  and  artistic. 
If  indeed  the  Italian  religion  were 
content  to  make  merely  this  high 
appeal  to  the  poetry  and  ardour  of 
the  southern  mind,  we  should  see  in 
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the  Church  no  indecorous  conde- 
scension, and  in  the  people  no  degrad- 
ing prostration.  But  the  accommo- 
dation to  human  weakness  does  not 
stop  here.  The  arts,  we  regret  to 
say,  are  employed  not  so  much  to 
raise  the  soul  to  heaven,  as  to  bring 
down  heaven  to  the  low  level  of 
earth.  A  "  Holy  Family  "  by  Raphael 
is  found  to  exert  less  spell  upon  the 
multitude,  than  an  image  doll  decked 
in  embroidered  silks  and  satins,  with 

fewgaw  ornaments  dazzling  round 
ead  and  neck.  The  miraculous 
pictures  and  images  of  the  churches 
are  not  the  miracles  of  art  and  of 
genius,  but  some  Byzantine  Madonna 
daubed  by  St  Luke,  some  deformed 
abortion  too  disgraceful  to  be  owned 
by  any  painter  on  earth,  and  there- 
fore said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
Thus  is  art  perverted  and  religion 
corrupted  to  that  level  where  both 
find  themselves  suited  to  the  de- 
praved palate  of  an  Italian  mul- 
titude. Religious  competition  of 
course  leads  to  still  grosser  excess ; 
the  desire  to  propitiate  and  gain  over 
the  masses  urges  each  church  to  out- 
bid its  rival  neighbour  by  the  eclat 
of  some  new  miracle,  the  efficacy  of 
some  gifted  relic-cure.  Thus  rival 
saints,  as  jealous  theatric  stars,  com- 
pete for  favour  by  programmes  of  un- 
paralleled attractions,  and  thus  the 
Italian  heaven  is  readily  peopled  as 
the  pit  of  an  Italian  theatre  by  the 
riff-raff,  who  in  other  countries  would 
simply  be  consigned  to  jail.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Italian  Church, 
appealing  to  such  prospective  saints, 
should  march  them  heavenwards  to 
the  tramp  of  noisy  dramatic  and  dog- 
matic music,  drive  them  to  paradise 
by  the  fear  of  penal  fires,  and  that 
the  house  of  God,  the  symbol  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  should  be  gaudily 
decorated  as  a  ball-room  or  casino  1 
All  this,  it  would  appear,  is  needful, 
in  order  that  an  Italian  may  be  saved 
in  his  own  way,  and  thus,  after  run- 
ning riot  in  this  world,  find  in  the 
next  a  knave's  paradise  open  to  re- 
ceive him.  These  things,  though  to 
minds  enlightened  intolerable,  it 
would  seem,  must  still  be  tolerated  : 
sweep  them  away,  the  foundations  of 
all  things  are  shaken — you  may  be 
drowned  in  a  deluge  or  swallowed  by 
an  earthquake  :  call  in  question  the 
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miracle  of  San  Januarius,  and  the 
Lazaroni  will  be  let  loose.  And  not 
only  this,  but  worse  still,  "  our  craft 
is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought," 
and  "  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana,"  "  the  image  which  fell  down 
from  Jupiter,"  will  be  despised,  and 
her  magnificence  destroyed,  "  whom 
all  Asia  and  the  world  worshippeth." 
Touch  these  things,  then,  at  your  peril. 
Our  ritual  and  Church  ceremonies 
may  be  but  a  cunningly  devised  fable, 
but  we  are  wise  in  our  generation, 
we  know  too  well  what  the  Italian 
people  require — we  but  give  them 
what  they  call  for.  To  the  populace 
of  Naples  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  San  Januarius  is  of  more  vital 
concern  than  the  granting  or  the 
withdrawal  of  a  political  constitu- 
tion. The  king  can  take  away  with 
impunity  the  rights  and  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects,  but  at  least  their 
superstitions  must  remain  sacred  and 
intact.  Governors  and  conquerors 
of  this  people  have  found  it  wise  to 
call  to  their  aid  these  tricks  of  the 
priests;  and  thus  the  miracle  has 
obtained  not  only  tacit  respect,  but 
incoming  generals,  wishing  to  add 
spiritual  sanction  to  military  power, 
have  demanded  of  the  saint  the  in- 
tervention of  a  special  liquefaction. 
Priests  and  governors  know  but  too 
well  when  and  how  to  pander  to  the 
superstition  of  the  people.  Punchin- 
ello and  San  Januarius  are  equally 
popular  pets — the  multitude  love  the 
one  as  they  laugh  at  the  other  ;  and 
thus,  while  feats  are  performed  in  the 
theatres  and  miracles  enacted  in  the 
churches,  the  populace  rejoice  in  their 
most  sacred  rights,  and  enjoy  their 
dearest  privileges. 

As  already  said,  our  purpose  is  not 
to  condemn  the  Romish  Church  as  a 
system  of  theology ;  this  is  beyond 
our  office.  Moreover,  whatever  may 
be  its  corruptions,  we  know  from 
personal  experience  that  minds  of 
the  highest  culture  and  aspiration 
find  in  the  purer  aspects  of  its  faith 
the  means  for  spiritual  development. 
We  therefore,  in  contrast,  lay  the 
greater  stress  on  that  spiritual  pro- 
stitution which,  in  Italy,  satiates  its 
vicious  passion  by  vulgar  miracles 
disgraceful  to  the  priesthood,  and 
showing  in  the  people  the  last  stage 
of  spiritual  decay.  We  need  scarcely 
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say  that  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
is  no  solitary  example.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  nations  in  the  south 
of  Europe  are  mentally  so  far  sunk, 
that  even  Christianity,  the  means  of 
salvation  to  man,  is  stamped  with 
special  degradation.  God  is  banish- 
ed from  the  world,  or  thrown  so  far 
into  obscure  distance  as  to  become 
practically  unknown.  Christ,  the 
image  of  the  Godhead  revealed  to 
man,  being  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  the  iniquity  enacted  on  the 
earth,  is  not  sufficiently  human  for 
the  approach  of  sinning  frailty.  And 
thus  a  people  shunning,  instead  of 
seeking  access  to  the  Divine,  choose 
rather  to  pray  to  the  Virgin,  as  to  a 
woman  who  may  be  loved,  to  talk 
to  their  saint  as  to  a  brother  whose 
kindness  may  be  taxed,  or  to  con- 
fess to  a  priest  whose  own  infirmities 
would  suggest  leniency  towards  the 
sins  of  others. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  religion 
of  Italy  is  not  the  healthful  and 
truthful  aspiration  of  strong  and 
manly  minds  towards  heaven,  but  a 
mendicant's  importunity  for  charity, 
a  last  refuge  for  destitution;  the  whin- 
ing of  prayers  and  the  wailings  of 
lamentations,  instead  of  the  perform- 
ance of  life's  duties  ;  the  trusting  to 
miracle,  or  supernatural  intervention, 
rather  than  wrestle  resolutely  with 
the  world's  difficulties.  Nations,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  have  the  ear- 
nestness and  energy  of  a  national  ex- 
istence, live  out  their  religion  in  their 
individual  and  collective  lives.  But 
the  national  life  of  Italy  being  vir- 
tually extinct,  no  great  or  valorous 
enterprises  stirring  the  energies  of  the 
people,  prayers  to  saints  take  the 
place  of  public  prowess,  and  instead 
of  fetes  commemorative  of  national 
liberty,  festas  are  instituted  to  the 
Madonna.  In  a  national  community 
hollow  and  untrue,  where  not  art  but 
artifice  has  usurped  the  place  of  na- 
ture, individual  religion  no  less  than 
national  is  severed  from  the  life. 
Worship,  as  we  have  said,  does  not 
grow  out  from  work,  and  works  are 
practically  severed  from  faith.  The 
Italian  life  is  generally  a  lie,  and  cor- 
responds only  with  the  worship  when 
the  worshipper,  as  usual,  attempts  to 
secure  heaven  by  spiritual  fraud.  It 
is  a  life  out  of  which  only  a  false  re- 
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ligion  can  proceed.  Truth  has  long 
been  murdered,  honesty  trampled 
under  foot,  chastity  openly  violated. 
And  yet  the  men  who  have  conspired 
to  deceive  you  through  falsehood, 
were  all  at  mass  in  the  morning.  The 
boatman  on  the  Italian  lake,  or  the 
gondolier  on  the  canals  of  Venice, 
picks  your  pocket,  then  moors  his 
boat,  and  forthwith  falls  upon  his 
knees  to  render  to  Heaven  thanks. 
And  the  woman  who  has  just  violated 
her  marriage- vow  sighs  away  her 
soul  in  prayers,  in  the  words,  "  Mater 
purissima,  Mater  castissima."  We 
have  said  that  in  Italy  religion  in  its 
purity  is  severed  from  the  life ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  equally  see 
that  religion,  as  now  corrupted,  is 
part  of  the  common  corruption  of 
Italian  manners.  It  is  frequently,  as 
we  have  already  said,  asserted  that 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Italian  people 
results  from  the  tyranny  of  the  go- 
vernments and  the  oppression  and 
superstition  of  the  priests.  We  have, 
however,  already  shown  that  the 
governments  of  Italy  are  but  the  na- 
tural concomitants  to  the  people  of 
Italy ;  and  the  reader  will  now,  we 
think,  be  prepared  for  the  conclusion 
already  anticipated,  that  Romanism, 
in  all  its  rank  corruptions  and  ram- 
pant extravagance,  is  indigenous  to 
the  soil ;  while  Protestantism,  of  for- 
eign nurture,  may  possibly  be  trans- 
planted as  an  exotic  or  thrust  in  as 
an  alien,  but  can  never  in  that  land 
take  deep  root  or  find  an  abiding 
home.  What  charm  can  the  boasted 
truth  of  Protestantism  possess  to  an 
Italian  who  deems  truth,  even  in  dis- 
course, prosaic  and  slow,  and  in  life 
an  impediment  to  success?  What 
sway  can  Protestant  reason  hold  over 
a  people  uncontrolled  by  reason,  just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  guided  by 
imagination  and  misled  by  passion  ? 
What  authority  can  the  enthroned 
conscience  of  the  Protestant  exert 
over  a  people  who  have  already  de- 
throned conscience,  and  now,  in  lieu 
thereof,  rejoice  in  a  confession-granted 
freedom,  which  the  priest  gives  and 
himself  enjoys.  What  bribe  is  the 
Protestant  Bible  to  minds  which  love 
rather  the  fiction  and  romance  of 
legends  ?  What  spell  can  Protestant 
simplicity  exert  over  imaginations 
which  revel  in  ornate  decoration, 
the  vestment  of  priests,  the  instru- 
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mental  clash  of  an  operatic  orchestra, 
and  the  theatric  pomp  of  an  imposing 
ritual  1  The  religion  of  the  north  is 
suited  to  northern  sternness,  and  the 
chill  of  a  northern  climate,  but  can- 
not pass  the  southern  boundaries  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
lands  of  the  olive  and  of  the  vine,  of 
Ceres  and  of  Bacchus,  are  doomed, 
we  fear,  to  revel  in  a  religion  vifestas 
and  of  orgies. 

These  are  the  grounds  why  we  dis- 
trust any  radical  projects  which  pre- 
tend to 'make  the  Papacy  in  Rome 
conformable  to  the  enlightened  sys- 
tem of  modern  government.  The  se- 
cular ministers  will  find  themselves 
thwarted  by  the  ecclesiastical.  The 
Pope  can  always  put  his  veto  upon 
reforms  which  may  possibly  threaten 
his  position,  compromise  his  Church, 
or  involve  what  might  seem  for  him- 
self or  his  order  a  perilous  progress. 
In  such  opposition  he  need  not  stand 
alone.  His  cardinals,  and  indeed  all 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  would 
readily  offer  him  a  willing  support. 
The  cry  that  the  Church  was  in  dan- 
ger, would  raise  throughout  Italy 
horror  among  the  faithful.  Every 
parish  priest  would  evoke  all  spiritual 
power  to  oppose  the  innovation  of 
the  secular  authorities.  The  pulpit, 
the  confessional,  and  the  right  of 
extreme  unction,  would  become  in- 
struments for  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  abuses  and  political  iniqui- 
ties which  had  long  been  wedded  as 
inseparable  from  the  theological  dog- 
ma and  practice  of  the  Church.  Thus 
is  it  that  we  hold  that  even  the  re- 
forms in  the  papal  administration 
which  may  be  found  practicable,  will 
be  but  an  unhappy  compromise  be- 
tween elements  in  themselves  incom- 
patible, and  that,  in  fine,  the  papal 
government  must  ever  remain  as  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  innova- 
tions and  appliances  of  modern  civil- 
isation. 

If  our  knowledge  of  Italy  make 
us  sceptical  of  religious  reforma- 
tion, intercourse  with  the  people  has 
beually  destroyed  our  faith  in  their 
capacity  for  political  administration 
or  national  union.  The  times  are 
inimical  to  the  political  existence  of 
which  Italy  during  the  middle  ages 
was  the  great  example.  The  isolated 
and  rival  freedom  of  individual  cities, 
walled  in  to  withstand  the  ambitious 
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or  marauding  attack  either  of  emperor 
or  predatory  bands,  has,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  Europe,  become  either 
unnecessary  or  impossible.  The  ban- 
dit type  of  freedom,  the  prowling 
about  in  quest  of  adventure,  the  free- 
booting  kind  of  commerce  which  was 
content  to  pay  with  money  only  for 
that  which  could  not  be  taken  by  the 
sword,  is  now,  in  the  more  consolidated 
state  of  Europe,  no  longer  recognised 
nor  reputable.  The  days  in  which 
one  city  republic  armed  itself  against 
its  neighbour  city,  when  a  noble 
family  sought  to  crush  a  rival  house 
in  open  battle,  when  faction  raged  in 
the  public  streets,  and  liberty  was  a 
tumultuous  struggle — these  days,  as- 
sociated with  the  greatness,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  genius  of  Italy,  are  end- 
ed. Days  illumined  by  lightning,  yet 
black  with  the  thunder-cloud,  are 
now  for  Europe  succeeded  by  serener 
light,  and  for  Italy  by  obscurity.  In 
those  ancient  days,  political  crea- 
tion was  contending  against  chaos, 
the  free  governments  of  the  middle 
ages  were  framing  themselves  out  of 
the  anarchy  and  wreck  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  These  periods  of  tumul- 
tuous excess,  of  spasmodic  effort, 
and  passionate  struggle,  have  now, 
for  the  rest  of  Europe,  reached 
the  more  settled  season  of  mature 
development ;  but  for  Italy  their 
glory  is  still  remembered,  and  their 
tumult  still  heaves  in  the  unallayed 
troubles  of  the  nation.  The  remem- 
brance of  these  days  of  now-departed 
greatness  we  have  often  deemed 
a  present  curse  upon  the  people. 
Impotent  to  imitate  or  emulate  what 
they  so  fondly  dote  on,  their  lives  are 
wasted  in  vague  and  visionary  aspira- 
tions, their  energies  directed  towards 
futile  and  ambitious  efforts.  Fired 
by  their  past  history,  this  people 
deem  themselves  endowed  by  per- 
ennial genius;  national  indepen- 
dence, if  not  universal  empire,  they 
think  their  due;  and  thus  aspiring 
to  a  height  far  above  their  reach, 
they  despise  the  humble  virtues 
lying  at  their  feet,  and  neglect  those 
ameliorating  means  which  yet  might 
save  them.  Thus  doting  so  fondly 
on  the  glory  of  their  historic  past, 
and  rilled  with  the  visions  of  an 
impossible  future,  they  dwell  either 
in  memory  or  imagination,  and 
neglect  the  duties  of  the  present 
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hour.  The  recollection  of  their  prior 
state  of  glory  would  seem  to  give 
the  assuring  intimation,  as  the  re- 
membered brighter  life  fabled  by 
some  philosophers,  of  their  national 
immortality.  Greatness,  they  would 
seem  to  say,  is  our  birthright  and 
inheritance,  from  which,  through 
the  jealousy  of  rival  powers,  we 
have  been  unjustly  ousted.  Thus 
laden  with  all  the  most  taking  topics 
of  eloquence — thus  incited  by  in- 
jury, despair,  and  yet  hope— these 
people  hold  forth  in  the  endless  talk 
of  exhaustless  extempore  with  a 
Lamartine  facility  of  words,  while, 
with  a  Lamartine  frailty  in  action,  a 
stronger  arm  wields  the  sword — a 
sterner  hand  bears  the  sceptre. 

The  existing  state  of  Europe,  and 
the  present  aspect  of  civilisation,  are, 
as  we  have  said,  undoubtedly  ad- 
verse to  the  genius,  no  less  than  to 
the  frailty  of  Italy.  Words  even 
the  most  eloquent  have  now  com- 
paratively little  sway.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, where  liberty  of  parliamentary 
speech  has  found  safe  asylum,  elo- 
quence, it  is  well  known,  has  become 
subordinate  to  mere  business  state- 
ments ;  clear,  close  facts  supplanting 
rhetorical  display.  In  the  rest  of 
Europe,  liberty  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  speech  being  suppressed, 
eloquence  of  course  becomes  a  useless 
instrument  in  governments  reduced 
to  simple  administration  and  mili- 
tary command.  The  times,  we  say, 
are  unfortunate  for  Italy.  States- 
men who  can  write  a  sonnet — poli- 
ticians who  are  favourably  known 
by  a  volume  of  romances — dilettante 
dabblers  who  can  paint  an  ambitious 
yet  indifferent  picture,  or  write  a 
graceful  criticism  on  church  archi- 
tecture or  church  music,  are  not  the 
men  to  take  the  helm  in  difficult 
times — to  avenge  a  people's  wrongs, 
to  throw  off  despotic  yoke,  or  curb 
the  passions  of  a  turbulent  demo- 
cracy. In  the  present  state  of  Europe 
power  falls  into  sterner  hands.  Ca- 
vaignac  as  a  Cromwell,  supplanted 
Lamartine  the  poet  and  orator ;  and 
Napoleon,  both  uncle  and  nephew, 
with  firm  hand  put  a  summary  end 
to  the  promise  and  ambition  of 
revolutionary  genius;  swept  away 
with  bayonet  and  shot  the  theorists 
and  litterateurs  who,  with  accus- 
tomed fatal  facility,  could  indite 
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with  equal  ease  a  literary  leader  or 
a  political  constitution,  but  were 
impotent  to  govern  and  control  the 
very  liberty  whose  genius  they  had 
invoked.  In  the  present  aspect  of 
Europe  the  executive  power  has 
almost  annihilated  constitutional 
elements.  The  executive  soldier  has 
well-nigh  supplanted  even  the  deli- 
berative statesman,  and  the  politi- 
cal schemer  and  patriotic  aspirant 
obtain  no  hearing.  Dearly  bought 
experience  has  overthrown  baseless 
and  visionary  theories;  facts  are 
stronger  than  political  fiction;  the 
enactors  of  plain  prose  have  con- 
quered the  mere  dreamers  of  poetry. 
And  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  the 
times  are  hostile  to  the  special 
genius  of  Italy.  Europe  is  willing 
to  receive  from  Italy  opera-singers 
and  ballet-dancers,  and  in  return 
supplies  her  with  governors  and 
military  troops. 

The  greatness  and  the  glory  of 
Italian  history,  which  patriots  and 
even  an  Emperor  invoke,  we  again 
repeat,  have  descended  upon  the 
present  day  as  an  actual  curse. 
The  former  genius  of  the  Italian 
people,  even  in  art,  has  now  degen- 
erated to  the  painting  of  pictures, 
imbecile  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  ambitious ;  to  sculpture  without 
fire  or  force,  more  suited  to  the  soft- 
ness of  wax  than  to  the  severity  of 
marble;  and  to  music  noisy  and 
empty,  a  luxury  to  the  senses,  a  fit 
accompaniment  to  the  dance  or  to 
flirtation  in  the  boxes  of  the  opera. 
Thus  their  present  art  is  the  en- 
feebled and  dying  pulse  of  the  genius 
which  once  beat  so  strongly,  even  as 
their  present  patriot-thirst  for  liberty 
is  the  last  ebbing  of  that  tumultuous 
tide  which  broke  in  so  grandly  up- 
on the  rugged  shores  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  degraded  and  disorgan- 
ised state  of  Italy  in  the  present 
must  be  read  through  the  history  of 
Italy  in  the  past.  Existing  anomalies 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  the  fact, 
that  Italy  in  her  actual  fall  manifests 
her  former  characteristics  in  that 
last  stage  of  decay  which  borders  on 
extinction.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  arts,  though  still  true  to  their 
former  land  of  birth,  are  now 
piteously  gasping  between  life  and 
death ;  and  the  very  characteristics 
of  former  genius  have  now  degen- 
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erated  into  pretentious  defects.  'So 
likewise  is  it  with  Italy  politically. 
The  present  is  a  transcript  of  the 

Ct,  but  only  as  a  parody  or  bur- 
jue.  The  conflicts  between  the 
rival  republics  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  were  signs  of  earnest  active 
life,  survive  now  only  as  petty  jeal- 
ousies. The  historic  virtues  have 
died  out — the  national  vices  only  are 
immortal.  The  traveller  finds  no 
longer  the  energy  and  heroism,  but 
only  the  ancient  hatred  and  former 
rivalry.  An  Italian  from  Piedmont 
will  say,  "  Oh,  such  a  one  is  a 
Milanese  ;  what  better  can  you  ex- 
pect?" A  man  from  Modena  will 
thank  God  that  he  does  not  dwell 
in  Bologna,  that  den  of  assassins 
and  rebels.  And  the  Italian  from 
the  north,  when  he  visits  the  south, 
inveighs  against  the  roguery  of  the 
Neapolitan.  This  discordant  dis- 
union, verging  even  upon  social  dis- 
solution, is  found  only  in  Italy — 
certainly  not  in  England,  France,  or 
in  any  other  nation  worthy  or  capa- 
ble of  a  united  government.  Thus 
Italy,  true  to  her  past  history,  is  a 
country  divided  against  herself— a 
country  of  opposing  factions,  rival 
townships,  hostile  interests,  and  war- 
ring prejudices.  Often  have  we  heard 
it  said,  by  men  resident  among  the 
people,  were  Italy  to  conquer  her 
independence,  a  civil  war  only  could 
decide  which  state  or  family  should 
govern,  and  which  city  should  be 
capital  of  the  newly  enfranchised 
nation.  And  yet,  by  an  anomaly 
and  contradiction  somewhat  start- 
ling, even  when  coming  from  Italy, 
just  in  proportion  as  one  patriot 
is  ready  to  betray  or  stab  his  brother, 
do  the  great  apostles  and  leaders 
insist  on  the  unity  of  their  party  and 
the  oneness  of  their  cause.  Thus 
Mazzini,  the  firebrand  of  Italy,  the 
fomenter  of  deadly  feud  between  his 
own  "  national  party  "  and  the  party 
of  the  constitution  in  Piedmont, 
speaks  as  follows  :  —  "  The  future 
Italy,  the  one  nation,  is  a  fact  in- 
evitable, and  not  long  to  be  delayed." 
Yet  this  same  Mazzini  stabs  the 
political  reputation  of  the  patriot 
Daniel  Manin,  heaps  opprobrium 
upon  the  reigning  house  and  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  then  in  turn  falls 
himself  under  the  castigation  of  the 
assassin  Orsini.  Such  feuds  among 
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patriots  aspiring  to  be  leaders  are 
sufficient  comment  upon  Italian  na- 
tionality, and  disprove  but  too  forci- 
bly the  fitness  of  the  people  for  either 
"absolute"  or  "federal  unity." 

We  once  more  repeat,  the  existing 
state  of  Europe  is  hostile  to  the 
genius  of  Italy.  Concentration  of 
forces  and  centralisation  of  govern- 
ment are  the  tendency,  as  they  con- 
stitute the  power,  of  the  European 
nationalities.  Even  revolutions  which 
have  commenced  by  threatening  dis- 
organisation, seem  to  end  in  this  same 
result — concentration  of  power  in  one 
central  focus.  The  centralisation  of 
France  in  Paris  is  proverbial.  Spain, 
on  the  completion  of  projected  rail- 
ways all  converging  upon  the  capital, 
will  in  like  manner  consolidate  her 
government  by  uniting  her  forces  in 
Madrid.  Germany,  after  the  revolu- 
tionary disunion  of  '48,  in  which  each 
kingdom  or  duchy,  breaking  loose  in 
popular  revolt,  demanded  a  local  go- 
vernment, became  at  length  subject 
to  this  same  European  law  of  concen- 
tration, each  minor  state  marshalling 
itself  either  under  the  leadership  of 
Prussia  or  of  her  rival  Austria.  If 
to  this  existing  European  status — to 
this  subordination  of  local  authority 
in  one  central  and  controlling  govern- 
ment— if  to  this  power  of  concentrat- 
ing forces  on  any  given  focus,  we  con- 
trast the  disunion  of  Italy  either  dur- 
ing past  periods  of  liberty  or  existing 
times  of  servitude,  we  discover  at  once 
the  cause  of  her  irretrievable  weak- 
ness. Even  the  geographical  confi- 
guration of  Italy,  as  seen  upon  the 
map  of  Europe,  is  hostile  to  central- 
isation either  in  civil  government  or 
military  command.  France,  Spain, 
Prussia,  even  Austria,  have  each  a 
central  capital  to  which  all  minor 
cities  are  naturally  subject,  from 
which  all  roads  of  empire  seem  to 
radiate,  and  towards  which  all  in- 
terests and  forces  tend.  Italy,  on 
the  other  hand,  since  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  been 
severed  into  hostile  states,  each  with 
its  separate  city  —  Naples,  Rome, 
Sienna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Turin, 
Milan,  or  Venice — as  a  distinct  centre 
of  action  or  agitation.  This,  we  say, 
is  not  only  a  political  fact,  but  in 
great  measure  a  geographical  result. 
The  narrow  peninsula  of  Italy  is  ren- 
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dered  again  still  more  narrow  by  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines  cutting  it 
from  north  to  south,  dividing  the 
land  into  innumerable  plains  and 
valleys,  the  abode  of  isolated  peo- 
ples, each  bounded  and  separated  by 
mountain-barriers — thus,  as  we  have 
said,  severing  Italy  geographically  as 
she  has  for  centuries  been  disunited 
politically.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
country  thus  distributed,  we  may 
even  say  thus  scattered,  cannot  easily 
be  concentrated.  And  not  only  for 
the  centralisation  of  civil  govern- 
ments, but  not  less  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  military  forces  and  operations, 
its  position  is  manifestly  most  cala- 
mitous. An  army,  to  escape  from 
being  cut  or  pent  up  among  the 
Apennines,  is  in  danger  of  rushing 
down  precipitously  into  the  sea.  A 
fresh  danger  here  threatens.  Hostile 
fleets  commanding  the  coasts  may 
almost  dictate  terms  to  the  army  on 
the  land.  The  French,  in  possession 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  are  of  course  mas- 
ters of  Rome.  In  the  same  manner 
Livorno  commands  Florence  ;  while 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
are  directly  open  to  sea-attack.  A 
hostile  naval  force  might  indeed  al- 
most cut  this  narrow  peninsula  in 
two  at  any  point,  and  thus  harass  an 
army  both  in  front  and  rear.  Thus 
the  causes  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
sever  the  national  territory  into  sec- 
tions, and  disunite  the  people  into 
parties,  equally  scatter  the  national 
army,  and  break  up  the  military 
operations  into  mere  guerilla  war- 
fare. It  is  not  one  capital  but  many 
which  require  guard  and  garrison — 
not  one  leader  but  many  who  trouble 
the  camp  with  jealousy  and  aspire  to 
command.  Thus  that  petty  rivalry, 
that  distrust  and  suspicion,  that  con- 
flict of  divided  interests,  so  unfavour- 
able to  united  civil  government,  are 
absolutely  fatal  to  military  command 
and  concentrated  action.  Many  may 
deliberate  or  even  legislate,  but  one 
head  alone  must  execute  and  govern  ; 
and  republics,  whether  federal  or- 
simple,  may  possibly  possess  virtue 
in  intention ;  but  in  the  executive, 
whether  civil  or  military,  they  are 
proverbially  fickle  and  infirm.  All 
this  were  true  even  were  Italy  inde- 
pendent, governed  by  native  princes 
2  A 
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instead  of  by  foreigners.  It  were  true 
even  if  she  possessed  a  national  army 
instead  of  an  army  of  occupation. 
But  when  Italian  liberty  is  not 
merely  to  be  preserved  but  actually 
acquired — when  the  task  is  not  how 
to  concentrate  but  how  to  create  a 
national  military  force,  and  even  a 
national  party— these  difficulties  be- 
come fatally  aggravated.  They  are 
indeed  in  their  very  nature  so  insu- 
perable as  to  reduce  all  attempts  for 
their  removal,  through  revolution  or 
conspiracy,  into  the  recklessness  and 
madness  of  a  forlorn  hope.  The  clos- 
ing act  of  Orsini's  life  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  the  last  desperate  effort 
of  despair.  From  his  youth  he  had 
ever  conspired  against  government 
authority :  he  had  been  thrown  time 
after  time  into  prison,  sentenced  to 
the  galleys,  his  life  forfeited,  and  at 
length  he  finds  his  cause  so  utterly 
hopeless,  through  legitimate  revolu- 
tion and  revolt,  that  he  makes  a  last 
desperate  venture,  which  even  an 
Italian  patriot  or  assassin  would  find 
difficult  to  excuse  —  so  hopeless,  in 
fact,  is  the  cause  of  Italian  nation- 
ality and  unity.  Even  Louis  Napo- 
leon, the  newly  self-constituted  cham- 
pion of  Italian  independence,  in  the 
pamphlet  already  quoted,  dictates  to 
his  amanuensis  as  follows  : — 

"  In  fact,  revolutions  produce  enthu- 
siasts, but  seldom  practised  warriors,  or 
a  solid  military  organisation,  or  that  im- 
mense materiel  requisite  to  struggle  with 
a  great  power  like  Austria.  Italy  alone 
could  not  defend  her  independence,  un- 
less capable  of  bringing  200,000  disci- 
plined men  into  the  field,  of  which  20,000 
should  be  cavalry,  500  field-pieces  and  200 
siege-guns,  which  implies  at  least  50,000 
draught-horses..  This  simple  statement 
shows  that  it  would  require  at  least  ten 
years  of  a  strong  and  energetic  govern- 
ment to  produce  such  a  military  power." 

And  yet  will  it  be  credited  that  in 
face  of  all  these  military  difficulties, 
in  spite  of  all  the  political  and  civil 
disunion  and  discord  which  we  have 
Been  is  tearing  the  peninsula  asun- 
der— will  it  be  believed,  we  say,  that 
the  Emperor  in  this  same  pamphlet 
has  seen  fit  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
"  federal  unity  ? "  In  defiance  of  no- 
torious facts  he  ventures  to  assert 
that  "  in  Italy  confederations  seem 
to  arise  like  the  natural  produce  of 
the  earth."  We  would  venture  to 
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ask,  By  what  natural  process  is  the 
schism  now  waging  between  the  dark 
despotism  of  the  Papacy  and  the  en- 
lightened liberty  of  Sardinia  to  be 
reconciled  with  a  federation  united 
in  one  common  bond  of  aim  and  pur- 
pose 1  By  what  natural  growth  will 
Ferdinand,  in  the  south,  foster  a 
federal  union  with  the  turbulent 
patriots  in  Milan  1  And  even  should 
France,  in  the  cause  of  oppressed 
nationalities,  march  across  the  Alps 
the  "two  hundred  thousand  disci- 
plined men  "  demanded  for  the  war 
of  liberation, by  what  natural  process, 
we  would  ask,  might  the  imperial 
regime  of  France  found  a  confeder- 
ation with  the  grateful  patriots  eager 
to  fraternise  with  their  brave  deliver- 
ers ?  Too  late  might  it  then  be  dis- 
covered that  the  only  unity  remain- 
ing to  Italy,  the  only  "  confederation" 
possible  for  now  dissevered  and  dis- 
cordant nationalities,  must  "arise  like 
the  natural  produce,"  not  "of  the 
earth,"  but  of  that  armed  imperialism 
which  in  France  herself  has  betrayed 
the  hopes  of  liberty  for  the  sake  of 
that  unity  and  centralisation  of  which 
despotism  is  proud  to  boast. 

On  reading  the  Napoleon  pamphlet, 
we  naturally  ask  why  is  so  little 
mention  found  of  that  most  deadly 
of  Italian  difficulties,  the  party  of 
systematic  and  reckless  revolution1? 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Italy  exists 
a  secret  and  yet  avowed  party  of 
miscalled  patriots,  but  rather  of  un- 
scrupulous murderers,  who  take  Sici- 
lian Vespers  and  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  for  their  historic  mo- 
dels. It  is  well  known  that,  to  attain 
a  national  end  which  wise  men  look 
upon  with  misgiving,  this  same 
revolutionary  party  scruple  not  to 
employ  means  to  which  wicked  men 
only  can  stoop ;  that  to  them  inno- 
cence is  no  protection,  widespread 
death  and  suffering  no  hindrance  in 
their  march  to  seize  the  blood-stained 
crown  of  liberty.  Mob-riot,  pillage 
by  lazaroni,  intoxicated  debauch  as 
a  reward  to  hungry  and  needy  ad- 
venturers, a  universal  orgie  of  the 
passions— these  are  the  ministers  of 
vengeance  which  the  heralds  of  lib- 
erty would  invoke  and  unloose.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  Mazzini  and 
Orsini  issued  instructions  for  assas- 
sination of  Austrian  officers  to  eighty 
"Brothers"  in  Milan.  "Organise," 
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they  say,  "a  company  of  death." 
Let  eighty  young  EG  en,  robust  and 
decided,  "  vow  with  a  terrible  oath  •" 
"  let  them  promise  silence,  prudence, 
dissimulation  ; "  "  manage  to  arm 
them  with  daggers."  "  Some  safe 
man,"  the  document  proceeds  — 
"  some  safe  man  amongst  you  should 
consecrate  himself  to  study  and 
observe  the  habitation  of  the  gene- 
ral and  of  the  principal  officers, 
heads  of  the  staff',  commandant  of 
the  artillery,  <fec.,  and  their  habits 
• —  especially  at  the  hours  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  are 
thoughtlessly  out,  and  the  opera- 
tion might  happen  simultaneously. 
Two  or  three  important  men  should 
serve  for  each  of  these  important 
officers."  "  When  the  Austrian  army 
.has  lost  its  officers,  it  is  lost."  "  The 
people  should  be  cared  for,  maintain- 
ed well,  kept  in  good-humour."  "  It 
would  suffice  that  the  good  part  of 
the  populace  should  be  made  aware 
that  at  one  toll  of  the  bell,  or  at  any 
other  concerted  signal,  they  should  go 
into  the  square  with  weapons  of  their 
trade  or  any  others  that  they  could 
procure.  The  Vespers  completed,  the 
eighty  would  become  the  insurrec- 
tionary staff."  Why,  we  again  ask, 
does  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for- 
get the  desperate  and  deadly  designs 
of  this  republican  party  of  revolution? 
We  reply,  for  this  one  sufficient 
reason — because  he  remembers  but 
too  well  the  Orsini  attack  made  upon 
his  own  life  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
We  believe,  moreover,  that  he  ab- 
stains from  speaking  openly  of  this 
revolutionary  party,  because  his  re- 
cently-assumed policy  has  for  its 
express  purpose,  if  not  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  this  party,  at  least  to 
mitigate  its  personal  hostility.  Or- 
siui  sought  to  assassinate  the  Em- 
peror because  his  life  and  rule  were 
deemed  an  insuperable  impediment 
to  Italian  independence ;  and  so- 
called  Italian  patriots,  it  is  under- 
stood, have  not  ceased  to  plot  his 
destruction  as  the  surest  means  of 
accomplishing  their  designs.  We 
must  say  we  think  it  rather  hard 
upon  a  ruler,  who,  with  many 
errors,  has  yet  done  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  order, 
that  he  should  thus  be  specially 
chosen  as  the  victim  of  Italian  pa- 
triots and  assassins.  We  can  well 
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understand  why  he  should  seek  in 
the  championship  of  Italian  nation- 
ality a  diversion  of  the  dagger  and 
the  grenade  from  his  own  person  to 
the  lives  of  Austrian  officers  in  Milan 
as  more  legitimate  victims.  Yet 
when  this  passing  purpose  shall  have 
been  answered,  and  when  the  ulterior 
question  of  the  final  adjustment  of 
Italian  complications  must  be  met 
by  constitutional  reforms,  then  this 
same  revolutionary  party,  which  like 
bandits  and  malaria  rise  as  the  natu- 
ral product  of  the  soil,  will  once  more 
threaten  even  their  new  deliverer 
with  conspiracy  and  revolt.  They 
plot  against  -the  constitution  in  Pied- 
mont ;  we  see  that  they  are  ready  for 
assassination  in  Milan.  And  surely 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  they  stab- 
bed in  the  open  streets  of  Rome  the 
Pope's  minister  Rossi,  even  as  he  was 
entering  the  chambers  to  propose 
further  concessions  to  the  people. 
Napoleon  III.  would  soon  find  in 
Italy,  as  indeed  ha'l  been  already 
proved  in  France,  that  the  established 
law  of  revolutions  knows  no  excep- 
tion ;  that  the  people,  once  clamorous 
for  change,  know  no  moderation  ; 
that  their  appetite,  once  pandered  to, 
is  satiated  only  by  recurring  excess  ; 
and  that  thus  authority  is  subjected 
to  successive  catastrophes,  power  at 
length  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  desperate  and  worthless.  To 
stay  the  downward  career  of  such  a 
course,  history  teaches  but  one  re- 
medy,—the  iron  hand  of  military  rule. 
That  such  a  remedy  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  man  who  boasts  that  he  can 
send  600,000  soldiers  into  the  field, 
who  can  question  1  And  thus  may  fitly 
end  the  dreams  of  "Italian  indepen- 
dence ;"  and  thus  may  well  be  vindi- 
cated the  claims  of  the  elect  of  France 
to  the  gratitude  of  Italian  patriots. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  adduced 
abundant  reasons  why  our  Govern- 
ment should  give  no  support  to  a 
Utopian  war  of  independence.  The 
nationality  of  Italy,  we  have  seen,  is 
but  the  baseless  phantom  of  political 
romance.  "  Nationality,"  "  Indepen- 
dence," "  Republicanism,"  are  words 
not  of  deliverance,  but  of  delusion. 
And  thus  Italy,  for  past  centuries,  and 
even  to  present  times,  has  remained 
a  dependent  nation — dependent,  be- 
cause incapable  of  asserting  or  main- 
taining her  individual  existence. 
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SOME  years  ago  there  was  much 
reason  for    apprehending    that  the 
encyclopedists,  in  their  frantic  zeal 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
would  lay  violent  hands  on  the  an- 
cient and  established  literature  of 
the    nursery  and    schoolroom,  and 
ruthlessly  consign  it  to  the  fate  which 
befell  the  Alexandrian  library  at  the 
hands    of  Amrou,  General  of   the 
Caliph  Omar.    Certainly  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  compunctious  visitings 
of  conscience  or  tender  suggestions 
of  mercy,  that  those  heavy-headed, 
hard-hearted,  and  cold-blooded  utili- 
tarians did  not  succeed  in  making 
one  general  bonfire  of  the  fairy  tales 
and  legends  which  have  so  long  de- 
lighted the  youth  of  Christendom, 
and  which  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance.   More  cruel  even  than  her 
own  sisters,  they  thoroughly  hated 
Cinderella — they  could  see  no  gal- 
lantry in  the  achievements  of  Jack, 
that  renowned  queller  of  the  giants — 
they  demanded   historical  evidence 
for  the  authenticity  of  Valentine  and 
Orson  —  and,  wilful   and  obstinate 
heathens,  they  even  dared  to  enun- 
ciate a  doubt  that  such  a  being  as 
Tom  Thumb  had  ever  been  swallowed 
by  the  red  cow,  or  had  sat  in  a  horse's 
ear  !    We  are  not  persecutors ;  but 
we  frankly  own  that  such  frightful 
infidelity  as  this  seemed  to  us  to  war- 
rant the  infliction,  if  not  of  the  pile 
and  gibbet,  at  least  of  the  thuinbkin 
and  boot.    It  was  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  those  fiends  in  human 
shape  to  sow  the  seeds  of  scepticism 
in  the  cradle,  and  by  making  a  her- 
etic   of   the    suckling,  to    develop 
atheism  in  the  man.     Most  fortu- 
nately their  base,  insidious,  and  dia- 
bolical attempts  were   utterly    de- 
feated   by  the  vigilance    and  high 
feeling  of  that  meritorious  class  of 
persons  who  constitute    the  body- 
guard of  our  infants.     The  whole 
regiment  of  nurses — let  us  also  in 
justice  say,  of  governantes — rose  in 


wild  wrath  at  the  first  mention  of 
the  monstrous  project,  and  drove  the 
miscreants,  compared  with  whom 
Tom  Paine  was  an  angel  of  light,  and 
Voltaire  an  innocent  cherub,  from 
their  premises,  under  a  pelting  shower 
of  Babes'  Enlighteners,  Inf antic  e 
Instructors,  Child's  Mental  Philoso- 
phies, Boys'  Mathematical  Recrea- 
tions, and  Good  Girls'  Pretty  Prob- 
lems, which,  with  whole  stacks  of  such 
pernicious  stuff,  had  been  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  the  deterioration 
of  the  youthful  mind.  Well  and 
bravely  did  the  nurses  do  their  duty 
by  routing  the  enemy  of  infant-kind 
in  that  headlong  charge,  which  more 
than  any  other  event,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  has  confirmed  the  faith  of  our 
youngsters  in  their  favourite  tradi- 
tions ;  it  being  now  currently  be- 
lieved throughout  the  nurseries,  that 
some  years  ago  the  ogres  of  Britain 
attempted  a  general  onslaught,  with 
designs  similar  to  those  of  King 
Herod,  but  were  repulsed  and  slain 
by  the  nurses,  under  the  leadership 
of  that  kind  fairy  (known  to  mortals 
by  the  name  of  Maga  the  Munificent), 
who  has  been  the  godmamma  of  so 
many  princesses,  and  also  has  always 
been  the  guardian  of  good  and  con- 
fiding children. 

We  doubt  whether  the  earth  can 
afford,  or  the  mind  of  man  conceive, 
an  enjoyment  more  exquisite  than 
that  which  is  afforded  to  the  child 
by  the  recitation  of  a  fairy  tale.  As 
years  advance  and  the  intellect  be- 
comes matured,  our  faith  in  marvels 
woefully  diminishes.  The  mention 
of  a  giant,  whilome  so  tremendous  a 
phantom  to  the  imagination,  suggests 
no  picture  save  that  of  a  crazy, 
knock-kneed,  lubberly  animal  of  the 
human  species,  measuring  some  two 
yards  and  a  half  in  altitude,  and 
cooped  up  in  a  yellow  caravan. 
When  we  saunter  in  the  summer 
gloaming  by  a  haunted  hillock,  we 
no  longer  expect  to  hear  sweet  sounds 
of  subterranean  music,  or  to  see  a 
smart  little  dwarf,  with  a  three- 
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cornered  hat,  start  up  from  behind 
a  stone,  and  offer  us  a  draught  of 
elfin  home-brewed  from  a  horn  of 
gold  and  ivory.  The  only  dwarfs 
that  we  know  of  are  waspish  little 
creatures,  exhibited  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  the  aforesaid  giants,  and 
usually  associated  with  a  sickly  and 
dyspeptic  alligator.  But  no  such 
doubts,  no  such  idle  questionings  or 
obtrusive  realities,  obscure  the  ima- 
gination of  the  child.  For  him,  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  are  actual  shapes — no 
dim  allegories  they !  Sister  Lizzie, 
now  merging  upon  sweet  sixteen, 
whose  caresses  are  scarce  less  sweet 
than  the  sugar-candy  which  she  buys 
for  her  dear  little  brother,  is  Beauty, 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  Beast  is 
a  kind  of  composite  of  Triton  the  old 
Newfoundland,  and  Haco  the  Shet- 
land pony.  There  sits — oh,  bliss  of 
blisses  ! — most  favoured  of  creation 
he ! — the  Yellow  Dwarf,  in  a  great 
big  orange-tree,  doing  positively  no- 
thing from  morning  to  night  save 
devouring  the  juicy  St  Michaels ! 
Then  there's  that  wondrous  enchanted 
palace,  with  the  thick  hedge  of  thorns 
round  it,  the  tops  of  the  turrets  only 
being  visible  above  the  screen,  where- 
in, for  a  hundred  years — oh,  what  a 
terrible  long  time  ! — has  lain  the 
bonnie  princess  in  a  deep  sleep,  with 
her  cat,  which  is  as  like  our  own 
pussy  as  can  be,  lying  curled  up  be- 
side her.  Won't  little  Billy,  when 
he  grows  bigger,  try  to  get  into  that 
palace  ?  Sooner  than  you  think, 
brave  Billy,  shall  you  achieve  that 
adventure  ;  for  this  very  night,  so 
soon  as  sweet  sleep  has  breathed 
upon  your  eyelids,  shall  you  burst 
through  the  barrier  of  thorns,  thread 
the  long  corridor  where  the  guards 
lie  sleeping,  and  awaken  both  Pussy 
and  Princess  from  their  century  of 
unbroken  repose.  Talk,  forsooth,  of 
the  enjoyment  which  a  man  derives 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Waverley 
novels !  What  is  that  compared 
with  the  beatific  ecstasy  of  a  child 
while  listening  to  a  fairy  tale  1 

We  are  aware  that  pur  excellent 
parochial  pastor,  Mr  Gideon  Kettle- 
drummle,  who  is  president  of  a  so- 
ciety for  the  dissemination  of  infan- 
tine tracts  under  the  specious  name 
of  Manna  (a  title  which  we  must  con- 
sider unfortunate,  seeing  that  manna 
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is  only  known  to  children  as  an  in- 
gredient in  the  decoction  of  nauseous 
senna-tea),  disapproves  of  such  tales, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  true. 
That  was  precisely  what  Solon  the 
grim  old  snuffy  lawgiver  of  Athens 
said  to  Thespis  the  tragedian,  abusing 
him  for  the  propagation  of  what  he 
deemed  to  be  palpable  falsehood. 
But  we  submit  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  cases.  Thespis 
might  not  believe  in  what  he  repre- 
sented ;  but  a  good,  or,  rather,  first- 
rate  nurse,  judiciously  selected  from 
a  rural  district  where  the  popular 
mythology  still  lingers,  believes  quite 
as  firmly  in  the  existence  of  fairies  as 
Kettledrummle  does  in  the  articles  of 
the  Westminster  Confession.  Nor 
let  the  reverend  Gideon  turn  up  his 
eyes  in  horror  at  the  thought  that  so 
much  degrading  superstition  yet 
lingers  in  the  land.  Can  he  aver 
that  even  he  is  quite  free  from  all 
tinge  of  superstition  ?  Would  he 
venture,  even  for  an  additional  chal- 
der  of  stipend,  to  spend  a  night  alone 
in  that  old  dreary  kirk  of  his,  the 
window  of  which  looks  directly  on 
the  Witches'  Knowe,  whereon,  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  his  predeces- 
sor, who  assisted  at  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  saw  with  approval  three 
old  women  committed  to  the  flames  ? 
Not  he.  It  is  firmly  believed  through- 
out the  parish  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
three  murdered  crones  prowl  nightly 
round  the  kirk  in  search  of  the  cruel 
minister  through  whose  evidence  they 
were  condemned ;  and  if  they  should 
chance  to  light  upon  his  successor, 
who  shall  insure  Kettledrummle 
against  receiving,  not  only  the  pun- 
ishment originally  designed,  but  the 
enormous  accumulated  interest  which 
has  since  accrued  ?  He  knows  that 
legend,  and  would  not  personally 
attempt  to  ascertain  its  truth  for  any 
augmentation  in  the  power  of  the 
Teind  Court  to  allocate.  Moreover, 
if  he  regards  superstition  as  a  thing 
positively  sinful,  why,  we  may  ask, 
did  he  set  down  his  name  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wodrow  Society  ]  Wod- 
row  was  a  firm  believer  in  all  man- 
ner of  ghosts,  apparitions,  signs, 
tokens,  and  spiritualities ;  therein 
lies  the  whole  merit,  excellence,  and 
raciness  of  his  works.  If  Mr  Kettle- 
drummle loathes  and  despises  these 
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things,  why  did  he  become  a  sub- 
scriber1? or,  at  all  events,  how  can 
he  with  any  degree  of  consistency 
proscribe  the  fairy  tale  1  and,  lastly, 
what  evidence  can  he  adduce  of  the 
falsity  of  these  tales  1  Has  it  not 
occurred  to  him  that  they  may  be 
quite  as  true  as  Lord  Macaulay's 
History  ?  Many  of  them— we  have 
the  authority  of  Mr  Dasent  for 
saying  so— are  as  old  as  the  story 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  also  has 
its  complement  of  marvels.  Will 
Mr  Kettledrummle  venture  to  as- 
sert that  there  never  was  such  a 
place  as  Troy,  or  such  an  expedition 
as  that  of  the  Argonauts?  Most 
assuredly  he  will  not ;  for  he  well  re- 
members that  he  was  specially  ex- 
amined regarding  the  details  of  these 
events  when  he  went  up  for  his 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  very  near- 
ly plucked  for  confounding  Pollux 
and  Castor  with  the  brethren  Mene- 
laus  and  Agamemnon.  What  better 
ground  has  he  for  challenging  the 
reality  of  Jack  of  Cornwall,  or  the 
story  of  "  Puss  in  Boots  1 "  If  the 
horse  of  Achilles  could  speak,  what 
was  to  prevent  the  feline  ambassa- 
dor from  proclaiming  the  Marquis 
of  Carrabas  1 

Haying  disposed  of  Kettledrummle 
in  this  satisfactory  manner,  which 
must  have  carried  conviction  to  the 
heart  of  every  attentive  reader,  let  us 
now  make  our  apology  to  Mr  Dasent 
for  having  so  long  detained  him  on 
the  threshold.  The  loss  is  ours,  for 
we  do  not  often  meet  with  a  more 
pleasant  companion.  Indeed  so  plea- 
sant is  he,  that  we  would  rather 
choose  to  keep  him  in  the  parlour 
than  allow  him  to  wander  upwards 
to  the  nursery;  for  once  there,  we 
should  be  apprehensive  that  his 
gramarye  might  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  bairns  from  their  true- 
begotten  father.  His  are  not  indeed 
exclusively  children's  tales,  for  they 
are  the  stories  of  the  Norsemen, 
the  modern  Sagas,  which  are  told 
round  many  a  Scandinavian  hearth 
in  the  long  winter  nights,  inter- 
mingled with  those  noble  and  ro- 
mantic old  ballads  which  are  second 
only,  if  second  they  be,  to  the  popu- 
lar poetry  of  Scotland,  to  which  they 
bear  a  marked  affinity.  We  shall 
quote  his  own  vivid  description  of 
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the  land  to  which  those  tales  are 
indigenous : — 

"  Some  of  their  tenderness  and  beauty 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  in  this  Eng- 
lish translation  :  but  to  those  who  have 
never  been  in  the  country  where  they 
are  current,  and  who  are  not  familiar 
with  that  hearty  simple  people,  no  words 
can  tell  the  freshness  and  truth  of  the 
originals.  It  is  not  that  the  idioms  of 
the  two  languages  are  different,  for  they 
are  more  nearly  allied,  both  in  vocabu- 
lary and  construction,  than  any  other 
two  tongues,  but  it  is  the  face  of  nature 
herself,  and  the  character  of  the  race 
that  looks  up  to  her,  that  fail  to  the 
mind's  eye.  The  west  coast  of  Scotland 
is  something  like  that  nature  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  except  that  it  is  infinitely 
smaller  and  less  grand ; "  (excuse  us, 
Mr  Dasent,  for  asking  parenthetically, 
whether  you  ever  saw  Lochs  Broom  or 
Torridon,  or  the  scenery  of  the  west  of 
Sutherland,  or  the  Coolin  range  in  Skye  ?) 
"  but  that  constant,  bright  blue  sky, 
those  deeply  indented,  sinuous,  gleaming 
friths,  those  headstrong  rivers  and  head- 
long falls,  those  steep  hill-sides,  those 
long  ridges  of  fells,  those  peaks  and 
needles  rising  sharp  above  them,  those 
hanging  glaciers  and  wreaths  of  everlast- 
ing snow,  those  towering  endless  pine 
forests,  relieved  by  slender  stems  of 
silver  birch,  those  green  spots  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  those  winding  dales 
and  upland  lakes,  those  various  shapes 
of  birds  and  beasts,  the  mighty  crashing 
elk,  the  fleet  reindeer,  the  feai'less  bear,- 
the  nimble  lynx,  the  shy  wolf,  those 
eagles,  and  swans,  and  sea-birds,  those 
many  tones  and  notes  of  Nature's  voice 
making  distant  music  through  the 
twilight  summer  night,  those  brilliant 
flashing  northern  lights  when  days  grow 
short,  those  dazzling  blinding  showers  of 
autumn  snow,  that  cheerful  winter  frost 
and  cold,  that  joy  of  sledging  over  the 
smooth  ice,  when  the  sharp-shod  horse 
careers  at  full  speed  with  the  light 
sledge,  or  rushes  down  the  steep  pitches 
over  the  crackling  snow  through  the 
green  spruce-wood  —  all  these  form  a 
Nature  of  their  own.  These  particular 
features  belong  in  their  fulness  and  com- 
bination to  no  other  land.  When  in  the 
midst  of  this  natural  scenery  we  find  an 
honest  manly  race,  not  the  race  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  but  of  the  dales  and 
fells,  free  and  unsubdued,  holding  its 
own  in  a  country  where  there  are  neither 
lords  nor  ladies,  but  simple  men  and 
women.  Brave  men  and  fair  women, 
who  cling  to  the  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  whose  memory  reflects  as 
from  the  faithful  nr.rror  of  their  native 
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steel  the  whole  history  and  progress  of 
their  race.  When  all  these  natural  fea- 
tures, and  such  a  manly  race  meet,  then 
we  have  the  stuff  out  of  which  these 
tales  are  made,  the  living  rock  out  of 
which  these  sharp-  cut  national  forms  are 
hewn." 

There  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  these 
observations  of  Mr  Dasent  than  may 
at  once  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  even 
of  the  intelligent  reader,  who  is  only 
partially  acquainted  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  Norsemen  and  their 
history.  They  are  now  the  most  in- 
teresting and  attractive  race  of  pri- 
mitive people  in  Europe,  quite  within 
the  boundary  of  civilisation,  and  yet 
untainted  by  its  grosser  vices.  They 
are  better  educated  and  instructed 
than  the  peasantry  of  England,  and 
are  likewise  more  courteous  and 
communicative.  They  are  strictly 
and  jealously  national,  proud  of  their 
country,  and  attached  to  their  vener- 
able institutions.  They  are  kind, 
honest,  hospitable,  and  believing; 
and  therein,  we  think,  lies  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  popular  tales  and 
traditions.  For  be  it  remembered 
that  the  dark  cloud  of  Paganism 
rested  over  Scandinavia  long  after 
the  light  of  Christianity  was  shining 
on  every  other  country  of  Europe. 
It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  that  the  Norsemen 
finally  renounced  the  worship  and 
the  rites  of  Odin,  and  therefore  we 
find  in  their  oral  and  traditionary 
literature  many  traces  and  indica- 
tions of  that  grand  imaginative  myth- 
ology once  common  to  the  Northern 
nations.  As  Mr  Dasent  well  observes 
in  his  fine  introductory  Essay  : — 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  far  easier  to 
change  a  form  of  religion  than  to  extir- 
pate a  faith.  The  first,  indeed,  is  no  easy 
matter,  as  those  students  of  history  well 
know  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tena- 
city with  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  nation  clung  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  long  after  the  State  had  declared 
for  the  Reformation.  But  to  change  the 
faith  of  a  whole  nation  in  block  and  bulk 
on  the  instant,  was  a  thing  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  working  of  Providence,  and 
unknown  even  in  the  clays  of  miracles, 
tho\igh  the  days  of  miracles  had  long 
ceased  when  Rome  advanced  against  the 
North.  There  it  was  more  politic  to 
raise  a  cross  in  the  grove  where  the 
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Sacred  Tree  had  once  stood,  and  to 
point  to  the  sacred  emblem  which  had 
supplanted  the  old  object  of  national 
adoration,  when  the  populace  came  at 
certain  seasons  with  songs  and  dancea 
to  perform  their  heathen  rites.  Near 
the  cross  soon  rose  a  church  ;  and  both 
were  girt  by  a  cemetery,  the  soil  of 
which  was  doubly  sacred  as  a  heathen 
fane  and  a  Christian  sanctuary,  and 
where  alone  the  bodies  of  the  faithful 
could  repose  in  peace.  But  the  songs 
and  dances  and  processions  in  the 
churchyard  round  the  cross,  continued 
long  after  Christianity  had  become  do- 
minant. So  also  the  worship  of  wells 
and  springs  was  christianised  when  it 
was  found  impossible  to  prevent  it. 
Great  churches  arose  over  or  near  them, 
as  at  Walsingham,  where  an  abbey,  the 
holiest  place  in  England  after  the  shrine 
of  St  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  threw  its 
majestic  shade  over  the  heathen  wish- 
ing-well  ;  and  the  worshippers  of  Odin 
and  the  Nornir  were  gradually  converted 
into  votaries  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Such 
practices  form  a  subject  of  constant  re- 
monstrance and  reproof  in  the  treatises 
and  penitential  epistles  of  mediaeval 
divines,  and  in  some  few  places  and 
churches,  even  in  England,  such  rites 
are  still  yearly  celebrated." 

In  corroboration  of  the  above,  and 
as  further  evidence  of  the  tenacity  of 
tradition  and  local  custom,  we  may 
remark,  that  not  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  rite,  essentially  hea- 
then, was  practised  in  the  Orkney 
islands.  On  a  peninsula  jutting  into 
the  considerable  lake  of  Stennis,  on 
the  mainland  of  Orkney,  stands  a 
magnificent  Druidical  circle,  only  in- 
ferior in  size  to  the  massive  monu- 
ments of  Stonehenge.  Until  recently, 
one  of  the  stones,  supposed  to  be 
that  on  which  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  might  be  seen,  exhibiting  a 
perforation,  through  which  lovers  of 
the  humbler  classes  were  wont  to 
join  their  hands,  and  plight  their 
troth — a  ceremony  which  was  called 
the  promise  of  Odin,  and  regarded 
as  peculiarly  binding.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  custom  would  have  been 
in  observance  at  the  present  day,  but 
for  the  utilitarian  zeal  of  an  agricul- 
turist who  rented  a  neighbouring 
farm.  This  man,  as  hairy  a  Celt  as 
ever  pranced  round  a  couple  of 
crossed  claymores,  having  occasion 
to  put  up  some  enclosures,  cast  a 
covetous  eye  upon  the  Druidical 
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circle,  which  appeared  to  him  pecu- 
liarly well  suited  for  his  purpose; 
and,  before  the  authorities  could  in- 
terfere, blew  the  sacrificial  stone  into 
shivers  with  gunpowder,  and  so  effec- 
tually exploded  the  last  remnant  of 
that  ancient  superstition. 

The  tales  selected  by  Mr  Dasent 
do  not,  however,  bear  directly  upon 
the  Scandinavian  mythology ;  nor 
are  they  even  local  legends  of  Trolls, 
Necks,  Weerwolves,  apparitions,  and 
witchcraft,  which  abound  in  every 
district  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and 
Lunenburg.  We  refer  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  curious  on  such 
subjects  to  Thorpe's  Northern  My- 
thology, which  is  a  complete  and 
most  entertaining  repertory  of  that 
sort  of  supernatural  lore.  Mr  Dasent 
has  confined  his  collection  to  that 
kind  of  story  or  fairytale,  the  proper 
exordium  of  which  is  "  Once  upon  a 
time  ;"  which,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  belongs  to  no  locality,  has 
no  limits  to  its  enchantment,  and 
professes  to  take  us,  if  need  be,  be- 
yond the  actual  surface  of  the  globe, 
to  the  caverns  of  the  wind,  or  the 
mysterious  region  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  sun  and  the  west  of  the 
moon,  so  far  away  from  this  earth 
that  even  witches  have  doubts  as  to 
its  existence.  These  tales,  therefore, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  exclusively  as 
the  product  or  property  of  the  Norse- 
men. They  are  simply  Norse  versions 
of  stories  which  are  and  have  been 
floating  all  over  Europe  for  many 
ages,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  now 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Mr  Dasent,  who  has  evidently 
bestowed  much  pains  upon  the  sub- 
ject, thinks  that  he  can  trace  them 
to  the  East,  the  common  mother  of 
the  European  nations  ;  and  his  theory 
seems  to  be,  that  many  of  those  tales, 
nay,  many  of  the  local  legends  which 
pass  current  among  us  for  historical 
facts,  are  mere  echoes  of  the  long 
ago,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or 
the  gloomy  ravines  of  the  Caucasus. 
This  is  not  only  Mr  Dasent's  theory 
but  his  favourite  hobby ;  and  he  can- 
ters away  upon  it  in  a  most  reckless 
manner,  clean  across  the  flower-beds 
of  tradition,  smashing  tulips,  and 
breaking  carnations,  on  his  way  to 


an  eastern  goal.  For  example,  he 
would  have  us  believe  that  William 
Tell  did  not  shoot  the  arrow  from 
the  head  of  his  son,  because  "  this 
story  of  the  bold  archer  who  saves 
his  life  by  shooting  an  apple  from 
the  head  of  his  child  at  the  command 
of  a  tyrant,  is  common  to  the  whole 
Aryan  race  ! "  And  then  he  gives  us 
instances  of  the  same  kind  of  feat 
from  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Sagas, 
the  Malleus  Maleficorum,  and  the 
old  English  ballad  of  Adam  Bell  and 
his  comrades.  Having  thus  brought 
together  a  stock  of  precedents,  he 
thus  calmly  extinguishes  William 
Tell :  "  What  shall  we  say  then,  but 
that  the  story  of  this  bold  master- 
shot  was  primeval  among  many 
tribes  and  races,  and  that  it  only 
crystallised  itself  round  the  great 
name  of  Tell  by  that  process  of 
attraction  which  invariably  leads  a 
grateful  people  to  throw  such  mythic 
wreaths,  such  garlands  of  bold  deeds 
of  precious  memory,  round  the  brow 
of  its  darling  champion."  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  queerest  kind  of  logic  we 
ever  met  with.  The  story  of  Tell  we 
are  desired  to  regard  as  mythical,  be- 
cause there  are  older  stories  of  arch- 
ers who  performed  the  same  feat. 
Very  well — let  us  fall  back  on  the 
next  story  in  point  of  date.  Was  it 
true  or  false  1  "  False  clearly,"  Mr 
Dasent  must  in  consistency  reply, 
"  because  there  are  yet  older  le- 
gends." So  with  the  next,  and  the 
next,  until  we  have  exhausted  all 
the  legends,  and  receded  to  a  primi- 
tive period  when  apples  were  no  bet- 
ter than  crabs.  Apply  the  same  rule, 
and  the  assassination  of  the  Red 
Comyn  by  Bruce  before  the  altar  at 
Dumfries  becomes  a  myth,  because 
Brutus  stabbed  Caesar  in  the  senate- 
house  before  the  statue  of  Pompey ; 
and  that  deed  also  may  be  proved  to 
be  a  myth  from  many  antecedents, 
as  unfortunately  there  are  many 
stories  before  Caesar's  time  of  assas- 
sinations before  altars  and  statues. 
Hear  him  again  :  "  Nor  let  any  pious 
Welshman  be  shocked  if  we  venture 
to  assert  that  Gellert,  that  famous 
hound  upon  whose  last  resting-place 
the  traveller  comes  as  he  passes 
down  the  lovely  vale  of  Gwynant, 
is  a  mythical  dog,  and  never  snuffed 
the  fresh  breeze  in  the  forest  of  Snow- 
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don,  nor  saved  his  master's  child  from 
ravening  wolf.  This,  too,is  a  primeval 
story,  told  with  many  variations. 
Sometimes  the  foe  is  a  wolf,:sometimes 
a  bear,  sometimes  a  snake.  It,  too, 
came  from  the  East."  Mr  I)asent  may 
rest  assured  that  his  reasoning  will 
bring  no  conviction  to  a  single  de- 
scendant of  Cadwallader.  It  just 
amounts  to  this,  that  no  remarkable 
circumstance  can  have  occurred,  or 
remarkable  deed  have  been  performed 
twice,  since  this  round  world  began. 
That  a  dog  should  attack  a  wolf  is 
natural;  that  a  father,  seeing  the 
cradle  overturned,  and  the  dog's  jaws 
bloody,  should  suppose  that  it  had 
worried  the  child,  is  natural  also  ; 
and  that  the  same  accident  should 
have  occurred  repeatedly  in  countries 
where  wolves  were  numerous,  houses 
unprotected  by  the  inventions  of 
Chubb,  and  hounds  kept  for  family 
defence,  is  not,  we  think,  any  special 
subject  of  wonder.  Not  long  ago, 
in  a  book  purporting  to  be  sketches 
of  life  at  the  court  of  a  native  Indian 
prince,  we  read  an  account  of  a  man- 
eating  horse,  a  frightful  brute,  which 
was  the  terror  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. Had  that  book  been 
written  three  hundred  years  ago,  Mr 
Dasent,  if  true  to  this  principle  of 
his,  would  have  treated  it  as  a  myth, 
and  referred  us  to  the  horses  of  Dio- 
mede.  There  are  numerous  stories 
extant  in  all  countries  of  children 
being  carried  off  by  eagles,  a  thing 
more  unlikely  to  occur  than  the  com- 
bat of  a  dog  with  a  prowling  wolf — 
must  we  consider  each  story  as  the 
resetting  of  some  legend,  which  only 
has  occurred  once,  perhaps  to  the 
eldest  born  of  Japhet,  when  the 
eagles,  emancipated  from  the  ark, 
began  to  build  in  the  cliffs  of  Ara- 
rat? 

As  we  are  dealing  with  the  work 
of  a  highly  accomplished  scholar,  we 
consider  ourselves  entitled  to  look 
out  for  the  chinks  in  his  armour,  and 
this  is  the  vulnerable  point.  Adora- 
tion of  remote  antiquity  has  led  Mr 
Dasent  astray.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  these  Norse  tales,  uncon- 
nected with  the  peculiar  mythology 
of  the  people,  are  their  old  inheritance 
from  the  east,  or  that  they  are  nearly 
so  ancient  as  he  thinks  them  to  be. 
We  are  at  one  with  him  in  his  ap- 
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preciation  and  high  estimate  of  the 
Norsemen.  With  many  of  us  of  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  that  is  an 
ancestral  feeling;  for  the  oldest 
families  there  are  of  Scandinavian, 
rather  than  of  Saxon  or  Celtic  blood. 
But  the  earlier  Scandinavians,  though 
a  splendid  race  of  reavers,  pirates, 
and  discoverers,  were  of  all  others 
the  least  likely  to  perpetuate  tales  of 
oriental  fancy.  We  know  positively 
nothing  from  sure  historical  sources 
regarding  their  early  origin ;  and  even 
tradition,  usually  so  garrulous  and 
confident,  in  this  instance  gives  us 
little  aid.  We  cannot  with  confi- 
dence assert  that  the  terrible  Cimbri 
and  Teutones,  who,  about  the  year 
B.C.  108,  commenced  a  war  with  im- 
perial Eome  and  maintained  it  for 
eight  years,  were  ancestors  of  the 
Norsemen.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Cimbri  then  occu- 
pied Denmark  and  Jutland,  but 
whether  or  not  they  were  leagued 
with  the  Suiones,  who  appear  to 
have  been  the  ancient  possessors  of 
Sweden,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
Plutarch,  who  was  very  scrupulous 
as  to  his  authorities,  thus  speaks  of 
them  in  his  life  of  Caius  Marius  : 

"  The  account  of  Jugurtha's  defeat 
and  captivity  had  hardly  reached  Eome, 
when  news  was  brought  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  At  first  it 
exceeded  all  credit  as  to  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  approaching  army  ;  but 
at  length  that  report  proved  much  in- 
ferior to  the  truth,  for  they  were  three 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  besides 
a  far  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  Their  pretence  was  the  seek- 
ing new  countries  to  sustain  their  great 
multitudes,  and  cities  where  they  might 
settle  and  inhabit ;  as  they  had  heard 
that  the  Celtse  before  them  had  expelled 
the  Etrurians,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  the  best  part  of  Italy.  These  having 
no  commerce  with  the  southern  nations, 
and  coming  from  countries  far  remote, 
no  man  knew  what  people  they  were,  or 
whence  they  came,  who  thus  like  a  cloud 
lowered  over  Gaul  and  Italy  ;  yet,  by 
their  grey  eyes,  and  the  largeness  of 
their  stature,  they  were  thought  to  be 
some  of  those  Germans  that  dwell  by  the 
northern  sea  ;  besides,  the  Germans  in 
their  language  call  robbers  Cimbri. 

",There  are  some  who  say  that  such 
is  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  of  the 
Celtse,  that  it  reaches  from  the  western 
ocean  and  northern  climes  to  the  Lake 
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Mseotis  eastward,  and  to  that  part  of 
Scytbia  which  borders  upon  the  Euxine 
Sea  ;  that  there  the  two  nations  mingle 
together ;  that  they  make  regular 
draughts  out  of  their  country,  not  all 
at  once,  nor  continually,  but  at  the 
spring  season  every  year  ;  that  by  means 
of  these  annual  supplies  they  have 
gradually  swarmed  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  European  continent ;  and 
that,  though  they  are  separately  distin- 
guished by  different  names  according  to 
the  different  clans  of  which  they  ai'e 
compounded,  yet  their  whole  army  is 
comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Celto-Scythse." 

This  formidable  band  marched 
southward  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 
"  They  were,"  says  Plutarch,  "  of  an 
invincible  strength  and  fierceness  in 
battle,  and  came  on  with  the  same 
irresistible  violence  as  a  devouring 
flame ;  nor  could  any  withstand  their 
fury  in  their  march,  but  all  that  came 
in  .their  way  were  trodden  down  or 
driven  before  them,  like  so  many 
sheep,  of  whom  they  had  made  a  prey. 
Many  Roman  armies,  and  many  offi- 
cers of  great  reputation,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  Transalpine  Gaul  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  were  defeated, 
or  fled  ignominiously  before  them. 
And  indeed  the  faint  resistance  these 
barbarians  met  with  in  their  first 
efforts,  chiefly  encouraged  them  to 
bend  their  march  towards  Rome. 
For  having  vanquished  all  they  set 
upon,  and  being  well  laden  with 
plunder,  they  resolved  to  settle  them- 
selves nowhere  till  they  should  have 
razed  the  city,  and  wasted  all  Italy." 

Had  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  ad- 
hered to  this  resolution,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  might  have  entered 
Rome  as  conquerors  ;  for  there  were 
few  troops  at  that  time  in  Italy,  and 
the  consternation  of  the  citizens 
amounted  to  a  positive  panic.  But, 
by  one  of  those  sudden  changes  of 
purpose  which  are  so  often  exhibited 
by  hordes  of  invading  barbarians,  the 
Northmen  turned  towards  Spain, 
thereby  giving  time  to  Marius  to 
transport  his  legions  from  Africa,  and 
to  complete  his  military  preparations. 
When,  therefore,  first  the  Teutons 
and  then  the  Cimbri  entered  Italy, 
they  found  themselves  opposed  by 
the  flower  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
after  three  bloody  and  desperate 
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engagements  were    almost   entirely 
annihilated. 

The  worship  of  Odin  could  not 
then  have  been  in  existence;  for 
Odin  the  leader,  if  the  voice  of  tradi- 
tion be  true  (and  we  have  no  other 
testimony  on  the  point),  was  not 
heard  of  in  the  north  of  Europe  until 
about  thirty  years  afterwards.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  a  league  with 
Gylf  or  Gylfe,  the  first  king  of 
Sweden,  B.C.  57,  and  to  have  settled 
his  son  Skiold  as  king  in  Denmark. 
What  he  was  or  whence  he  came,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus  represents  him  as  a  leader 
and  priest,  from  Asia,  who  with 
twelve  other  priests  came  through 
Germany  to  Scandinavia,  flying  be- 
fore the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Romans.  From  the  near  proximity 
of  dates,  it  might  plausibly  be  con- 
jectured that  Odin  was  one  of  the 
chiefs  who  led  back  the  remnants  of 
the  Cimbrian  and  Teutonic  forces 
after  their  defeats  in  Italy,  and  estab- 
lished his  rule  in  Denmark,  in  which 
country  his  memory  was  regarded 
with  most  especial  veneration.  We 
know  from  the  authority  of  Tacitus, 
who  wrote  two  centuries  after  the 
time  of  Marius,  that  the  Cimbri  were 
then  still  in  possession  of  Denmark, 
though  no  longer  an  object  of  terror 
or  apprehension  to  Rome.  As  he 
speaks  very  pointedly  with  regard 
to  them,  we  shall  take  leave  to  quote 
his  words : — 

"  In  the  same  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many we  find  the  Cimbrians  on  the 
margin  of  the  ocean ;  a  people  at  pre- 
sent of  small  consideration,  though  their 
glory  can  never  die.  Monuments  of 
their  former  strength  and  importance 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  either  shore. 
Their  camps  and  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  are  not  yet  erased.  From  the  ex- 
tent of  ground  which  they  occupied, 
you  may  even  now  form  an  estimate  of 
the  force  and  resources  of  the  state  ; 
and  the  account  of  their  grand  army, 
which  consisted  of  such  prodigious  num- 
bers, seems  to  be  verified.  It  was  in  the 
year  of  Rome  640,  in  the  consulship  of 
Csecilius  Metellus  and  Papirius  Carbo, 
that  the  arms  of  the  Cimbrians  first 
alarmed  the  world." 

These  are  no  doubt  scanty  mate- 
rials from  which  to  extract  an  hypo- 
thesis, but  we  have,  at  all  events,  the 
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reliable  testimony  of  two  historians 
that  the  Cimbri  were  located  in  Den- 
mark a  hundred  years  before  and  a 
hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era. 
Odin,  therefore,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  appeared  in  the  interval, 
did  not  displace  them,  as  the  leader 
of  an  overwhelming  host  of  invaders 
certainly  would  have  done.  He  must 
either  have  been  a  native  chief,  which 
we  think  is  the  more  probable  con- 
jecture, or  an  artful  impostor,  like 
Mahomet,  belonging  to  some  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  This  does  not  in  any 
way  invalidate  the  claim  of  the  Norse- 
men to  an  eastern  descent,  for  Plu- 
tarch seems  to  have  been  of  opinion 
that  all  the  tribes  then  located  in  the 
north  of  Europe  were  of  the  same 
blood,  reaching  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff ;  and  as  the 
tide  of  population  must  have  rolled 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  their  origin 
was  no  doubt  Asiatic.  That  Odin  in- 
vented or  introduced  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  is,  we  think,  very- 
unlikely,  for  ife  bears  internal  evi- 
dence of  a  much  older  date.  He  had 
the  address,  however,  or  his  followers 
did  it  for  him,  to  claim  a  prominent 
place  in  that  mythology ;  in  which 
attempt  he  succeeded  "better  than 
Romulus,  who,  though  he  vehemently 
desired  to  be  worshipped  as  a  deity, 
received  barely  that  secondary  hon- 
our of  heathen  canonisation,  the 
questionable  rank  of  a  demigod. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these 
tales  which  Mr  Dasent  has  given  us 
from  the  Norse,  came  through  Scy- 
thia  from  the  east.  If  they  are 
oriental  —  which  may  well  be,  for 
some  of  them  appear  too  light  and 
airy  to  have  been  hatched  in  the 
rugged  north — we  think  it  most  pro- 
bable that  they  were  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens  who  came 
into  Spain  in  the  year  713.  This 
store  may  have  been  increased  about 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  as  trade 
was  opened  with  the  Levant;  and  the 
subsequent  wide  dissemination  of  the 
tales  throughout  Europe  is  very  easily 
accounted  for.  Besides  the  Trouba- 
dours of  Provence,  and  the  Trouveres 
of  France,  who  took  rank  as  original 
poets— besides  the  minstrels,  jong- 
leurs, and  others  who  itinerated 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages  as 
dispensers  of  song  and  music — there 
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was  a  numerous  class  of  men  who 
earned  their  livelihood  simply  by  the 
recounting  of  tales.    As  in  a  ruder 
age  the  appetite  for  the  marvellous 
is  always  strongly  developed,  these 
narrators,  for  so  we  must  style  them 
rather  than  reciters,  were  obliged  to 
tax  their  powers  of  invention  to  the 
uttermost ;   and  as  the  priesthood 
was  jealous  of  allowing  legends  of 
the  saints  to  be  promulgated  other- 
wise  than  from  the   pulpit,  these 
caterers  for  the  popular  taste  took 
possession  of  fairyland,  conjured  up 
whole  armies  of  giants,  dwarfs,  mer- 
maids,   enchanters,   and    the    like, 
were  most  deft  at  metamorphoses, 
and  made  the  services  of  the  animal 
kingdom  available  by  endowing  birds, 
beasts,  and  even  fishes,  with  human 
intelligence  and  speech.   A  good  tale, 
therefore,  whether  newly  invented  or 
borrowed  from  an  eastern  apologue, 
was  passed  rapidly  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  translated  from  speech 
to  speech,  undergoing  no  other  varia- 
tion than  such  as  was  necessary  to 
recommend   it    to   a   new  locality. 
That  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  universality  of  the 
European  tales,  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,   welled   up   in    France    as   a 
common  centre -spring,  and  thence 
diffused  themselves  to  the  remotest 
nooks  and  regions,  where  they  are  still 
cherished  and  recited  by  the  peas- 
antry, whose  taste  for  traditionary 
lore  has  not  been  superseded  by  the 
efforts  of  an  industrious  press.    It  is 
curious  to  remark  that,  while  these 
tales  have  floated  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent, the  ballads  or  rhyming  tradi- 
tions of  each  people,  except  where 
the  languages  are  cognate,  are  na- 
tional and    apart.     The    reason    is 
simply  this.   A  prose  story,  once  com- 
prehended, can  be  retailed  without 
difficulty  in  another  tongue.  The  sub- 
stance is  all  in  all.    But  a  ballad  is 
a  much  more  artistic  performance. 
Its  excellence  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  subject  as  upon  the 
expression ;  and  in  times  when  writ- 
ten copies  of  popular  recited  ballads 
could  not  be  procured,  there  was,  of 
course,  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  translation.    In  a  few  instances  we 
find  some  resemblance  between  Dan- 
ish and  Scottish  ballads— so  much,  in- 
deed, as  to  warrant  the   conclusion 
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that  one  or  other  of  the  writers  must 
have  heard  them  chanted  in  a  foreign 
tongue;  but  these  are  exceptional 
cases.  The  general  rule  is  that  the 
popular  ballad  poetry  of  each  coun- 
try is  indigenous  •  but  that  the  popu- 
lar prose  legends  are  common  Euro- 
pean property. 

Accordingly,  in  reading  Mr  Das- 
ent's  collection,  we  recognise,  with 
great  delight,  many  of  our  oldest 
friends,  a  little  disguised,  no  doubt, 
in  the  Norwegian  garb,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  seeing  that  they  have 
tarried  so  long  among  the  fiords,  but 
as  easily  detected  by  us  as  is  a 
deserter  from  one  of  her  Majesty's 
regiments  by  a  lynx-eyed  recruiting 
sergeant.  We  can,  however,  take 
little  credit  to  ourselves  for  clair- 
voyance, as  Mr  Dasent  has  been  most 
candid  as  to  the  personality  and 
antecedents  of  his  legendary  con- 
tingent. In  "Lord  Peter"  we  re- 
cognise at  once  our  favourite  "  Puss 
in  Boots ; "  the  story  of  "  Boots  who 
ate  a  match  with  the  Troll"  is  an 
episode  from  "Jack  the  Giantkiller;" 
and  "  The  Husband  who  was  to  mind 
the  House,"  is  a  wonderfully  accurate 
prose  version  of  the  very  old  Scottish 
ballad  of  "The  Wife  of  Auchter- 
muchty."  But  perhaps  the  most 
curious  story  in  the  whole  collection 
is  that  entitled,  "  East  o'  the  Sun  and 
West  o'  the  Moon,"  which  appears 
to  us,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  have  been 
founded  upon  the  very  beautiful  legend 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  as  told  by 
Apuleius  of  Madaura.  We  perceive 
at  once  that  it  is  an  original  form  of 
the  tale  of  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast," 
but  here  alone,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
can  it  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
classic  source ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  the  Scottish  popu- 
lar version  of  that  tradition  has  been 
derived  from  the  Norse.  Mr  Robert 
Chambers,  in  his  Popular  Rhymes 
of  Scotland,  has  given  us  two  prose 
versions  of  the  same  story,  collected 
from  tradition,  as  the  "Red,"  and 
"Black  Bull  of  Norroway,"  which 
obviously  must  have  come  to  us  from 
Scandinavia ;  so  that  diluted  Apu- 
leius, after  having  undergone  the 
probation  of  many  Norwegian  crones, 
seems  to  have  passed  into  Scotland, 
where  unfortunate  Cupid,  not  visible 
in  the  ancient  legend,  appears  as  the 
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"  Red  Etin  ; "  a  monster  so  frightful, 
that  no  mythologist  has  dared  to  give 
a  sketch  of  his  appearance.  It  is 
curious  also  to  remark  that  the  well- 
known  German  story  of  Rumple- 
stiltskin  is  current  in  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  "Whuppity  Stoorie," 
the  heroine  being  called  the  Guidwife 
of  Kittlerumpit,  a  coincidence  in 
sound  which  we  can  hardly  regard 
as  fortuitous. 

As  no  review  that  does  not  furnish 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  matter 
can  be  altogether  satisfactory,  we 
shall  extract  one  short  story,  premis- 
ing that  it  is  by  no  means  the  best 
in  the  volume.  Want  of  space  com- 
pels us  to  pass  over  the  longer  tales, 
of  which  "  Hacon  ,  Grizzlebeard," 
"  The  Master  Thief"  (originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine),  "  Rich  Peter 
the  Pedlar,"  "  Dapplegrim,"  and 
"The  Twelve  Wild  Ducks,"  are, 
besides  those  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  most  lively  and  cha- 
racteristic ;  and  we  prefer  giving  a 
story  which  is  clearly  of  Norse  in- 
vention ;  not  the  echo,  however  plea- 
santly repeated,  of  some  old  Euro- 
pean tradition. 

"  THE  CAT  ON  THE  DOVREFELL. 

"  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  man  up 
in  Finnmark  who  had  caught  a  great 
white  bear,  which  he  was  going  to  take 
to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Now  it  so  fell 
out  that  he  came  to  the  Dovrefell  just 
about  Christmas  Eve,  and  there  he  turn- 
ed into  a  cottage  where  a  man  lived 
whose  name  was  Halvor,  and  asked  the 
man  if  he  could  get  house-room  there 
for  his  bear  and  himself. 

"  '  Heaven  never  help  me,  if  what  I 
say  isn't  true  ! '  said  the  man  ;  '  but  we 
can't  give  any  one  house-room  just  now, 
for  every  Christmas  eve  such  a  pack  of 
Trolls  come  down  upon  us,  that  we  are 
forced  to  flit,  and  haven't  so  much  as  a 
house  over  our  own  heads,  to  say  no- 
thing of  lending  one  to  any  one  else.' 

"  '  Oh  ! '  said  the  man,  '  if  that's  all, 
you  can  very  well  lend  me  your  house  ; 
my  bear  can  lie  under  the  stove  yonder, 
and  I  can  sleep  in  the  side-room.' 

"  Well,  he  begged  so  hard,  that  at  last 
he  got  leave  to  stay  there  ;  so  the  people 
of  the  house  flitted  out,  and  before  they 
went,  everything  was  got  ready  for  the 
Trolls ;  the  tables  were  laid,  and  there 
was  rice  porridge,  and  fish  boiled  in  lye, 
and  sausages,  and  all  else  that  was  good, 
just  as  for  any  other  grand  feast. 
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"  So  when  everything  was  ready,  down 
came  the  Trolls.  Some  were  great,  and 
some  were  small ;  some  had  long  tails, 
and  some  had  no  tails  at  all ;  some,  too, 
had  long,  long  noses  ;  and  they  ate  and 
drank,  and  tasted  everything.  Just 
then,  one  of  the  little  Trolls  caught  sight 
of  the  white  bear,  who  lay  under  the 
stove ;  so  he  took  a  piece  of  sausage  and 
stuck  it  on  a  fork,  and  went  and  poked 
it  up  against  the  bear's  nose,  screaming 
out — 

" '  Pussy,  will  you  have  some  sausage  ? ' 

"  Then  the  white  bear  rose  up  and 
growled,  and  hunted  the  whole  pack  of 
them  out  of  doors,  both  great  and  small. 

"  Next  year  Halvor  was  out  in  the 
wood,  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  eve, 
cutting  wood  before  the  holidays,  for  he 
thought  the  Trolls  would  come  again  ; 
and  just  as  he  was  hard  at  work,  he 
heard  a  voice  in  the  wood  calling  out — 

"  '  Halvor,  Halvor  ! ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  Halvor, '  here  I  am.' 

" '  Have  you  got  your  big  cat  with  you 
still? ' 

" '  Yes,  that  I  have,'  said  Halvor,  *  she's 
lying  at  home  under  the  stove,  and  what's 
more,  she  has  now  got  seven  kittens,  far 
bigger  and  fiercer  than  she  is  herself.' 

" '  0,  then,  we'll  never  come  to  see 
you  again,'  bawled  out  the  Troll  away  in 
the  wood,  and  he  kept  his  word  ;  for 
since  that  time  the  Trolls  have  never 
eaten  their  Christmas  brose  with  Halvor 
on  the  Dovrefell." 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  Mr 
Dasent,  hoping  to  meet  with  him 
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again  in  the  character  of  a  Norse  in- 
terpreter. In  these  days  of  literary 
activity  every  novelty  has  a  charm  ; 
and  there  is  one  field  open  to  legend- 
ary research  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
remains  still  unexplored.  We  allude 
to  Iceland,  the  mother  country  of  the 
Sagas,  which  has  provided  and  pre- 
served the  historical  materials  that 
throw  so  much  light  on  the  early 
movements  of  the  northern  nations, 
their  vast  enterprise  and  activity,  and 
the  extent  of  their  conquests  and  ex- 
plorations. Iceland,  discovered  and 
colonised  so  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, never  disturbed  by  war,  and 
never  implicated  in  any  European 
strife,  has  long  enjoyed,  especially 
among  the  other  Scandinavians,  a 
high  literary  reputation.  In  olden 
times  it  was  peculiarly  the  country 
of  the  poet  and  the  historian ;  the 
most  famous  of  the  Skalds  were  na- 
tives of  Iceland  ;  and  it  was  the  sole 
repository  of  Runic  lore.  Even  now 
the  acquirements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  people  are  much  greater 
than  could  be  expected  from  their 
isolation  and  apparent  scantiness  of 
means  ;  and  as  they  still  adhere  to 
their  old  customs  and  pastimes,  cheer- 
ing the  long  arctic  nights  with  tale 
and  song,  we  are  entitled  to  believe 
that  a  rich  legendary  treasure  would 
reward  the  efforts  of  an  adventurous 
and  competent  collector. 
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THE  session  of  Parliament  has  open- 
ed under  circumstances  which  are  mo- 
mentous, and  may  prove  memorable. 
The  present  is  a  Reform  Parliament. 
The  successive  pledges  of  the  last 
half-dozen  years  are  at  last  about  to 
be  redeemed,  and  by  men  unbound 
by  pledges.  What  the  Whigs  pro- 
mised, and  promised  again,  yet  never 
did  more  than  promise,  the  Con- 
servatives are  about  to  fulfil.  The 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which,  ever  since  his  fall  'in  the  be- 
ginning of  1852,  Lord  John  Russell 
has  attempted  to  trade  on  as  a  means 
of  regaining  his  lost  popularity,  and 
which  Lord  Palmerston  took  up  only 
that  he  might  shirk  it,  Lord  Derby 


is  resolved  to  deal  with,  that  it  may 
be  settled.  Was  it  this  that  gave  to 
the  opening  of  Parliament  its  un- 
usual interest  1  Mr  Bright  had  been 
doing  his  best  to  get  up  an  agitation 
— holding  meetings  in  half-a-dozen 
of  the  larger  towns  best  affected  to 
Radicalism — denouncing  everything 
as  wrong  —  exhorting  the  working 
classes  to  remember  1832,  and  warn- 
ing them  that  unless  they  carried  the 
agitation  to  "  the  brink  of  civil  war," 
they  need  not  even  yet  hope  to  ob- 
tain their  "  rightful  heritage  ! "  So 
that  a  stormy  session  may  by  some 
have  been  looked  for,  in  which  the 
very  bases  of  the  constitution  would 
be  shaken  by  the  surges  of  Radical- 
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isin,  the  House  of  Lords  put  an  end 
to,  and  even  our  gracious  Sovereign 
reduced  to  a  tenure  of  good  behaviour, 
or  what  might  appear  so  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr  Bright.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however,  it  was  not  Reform— it 
was  not  the  pacific  work  of  domestic 
improvement,  that  excited  most  at- 
tention in  the  Royal  Address,  or  gave 
the  tone  to  the  debates  which  fol- 
lowed. It  was  the  rumours  of  war 
coming  thick  and  fast  from  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  note  of  defensive  pre- 
paration contained  in  the  royal  state- 
ment that  it  had  become  necessary  "to 
reconstruct  the  British  fleet?  When 
had  such  an  announcement  been 
made  before  '\  What  did  it  point  to  ? 
What  were  the  urgent  circumstances 
which  called  it  forth  now  ? 

The  year  had  opened  ominously. 
For  some  weeks  before  the  old  year 
expired,  rumours  of  unusual  disaffec- 
tion and  incipient  revolt  had  reached 
us  from  the  Italian  possessions  of 
Austria — rumours,  it  was  remarked, 
which  were  always  magnified  as  they 
passed  through  Turin,  and  which 
were  reproduced  in  their  gravest  form 
in  the  Parisian  journals.  At  the 
same  time  Sardinia  had  been  keeping 
up  a  larger  army  than  needful,  and 
at  a  review  the  King  had  brusquely 
exhorted  the  troops  to  maintain  their 
efficiency,  as  they  would  be  needed 
in  spring.  Sardinia  seemed  bent  on 
exciting  troubles  ;  yet  her  power  was 
so  incommensurate  with  her  obvious 
wish,  thatlittleuneasiness  was  created 
in  the  public  mind,  as  it  was  felt 
that  peace  could  not  be  broken  so 
long  as  the  great  Powers  were  re- 
solved to  maintain  it.  And  that 
view  was  a  true  one.  But  on  New 
Year's  Day  a  report  suddenly  flashed 
abroad  that  the  French  Emperor, 
while  greeting  cordially  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  other  Powers, 
had  addressed  angry  words  to  the 
ambassador  of  Austria,  —  a  report 
which  at  once  embodied  itself  at 
Paris  in  a  panic ;  and  the  sight  of 
the  French  Funds  dropping  down  five 
per  cent  was,  like  the  sudden  fall  of 
mercury  in  a  barometer,  received  by 
the  European  public  as  indicative  of 
coming  storms.  The  words  actually 
spoken  by  the  Emperor  (and  doubt- 
less used  by  him  with  most  perfect 
premeditation)  might  mean  nothing 
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or  everything ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  immediately  understood  in  the 
latter  sense  in  Paris,  seems  to  imply 
that  this  was  the  view  adopted  by 
those  who  were  partially  admitted  to 
the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Imperial 
mind.  Days  passed,  and  the  panic 
continued,  and  every  journal  in 
Europe  was  commenting  on  this  un- 
expected portent  of  troubles  ;  yet  the 
Moniteur  was  silent.  Had  the  Em- 
peror not  been  known  to  have  been 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  quarrel  with  Austria,  no 
such  warlike  meaning  would  have 
been  attached  to  his  words  by  those 
who  were  present  and  spread  the 
report ;  or  if  the  Emperor  had  felt 
himself  misunderstood,  and  had  de- 
sired 'to  remove  the  warlike  impres- 
sion, the  Moniteur  would  have  spoken 
out  immediately.  But  it  kept  silence. 
The  Imperial  ear  wished  to  hear  dis- 
tinctly the  echoes  which  his  words 
awakened.  And  when  at  length  a 
"note"  did  appear  in  the  official 
journal,  its  language  was  not  very 
reassuring  :  it  seemed  little  else  than 
the  voice  of  one  who,  whatever  his 
designs,  wished  to  preserve  the  cour- 
tesies of  imperial  intercommunication. 
The  facts,  too,  now  began  to  corro- 
borate the  warlike  meaning  attached 
to  the  Emperor's  words.  The  din  of 
preparation  became  loud  in  every 
arsenal  of  France.  The  cannon- 
foundries  were  actively  at  work; 
whole  regiments  of  soldiers  were 
drafted  from  their  ordinary  duties 
to  assist  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
tridges ;  stores  of  biscuit,  wine,  and 
other  commissariat  supplies,  began 
daily  to  arrive  at  Toulon  and  Mar- 
seilles ;  some  batteries  of  the  Empe- 
ror's new  cannon,  of  which  such  mar- 
vels are  reported,  were  placed  ready 
for  the  field  in  the  same  arsenals ; 
floating  batteries  on  a  new  model 
were  ordered  to  be  constructed ; 
transports  were  largely  contracted 
for  ;  the  spare  troops  were  ordered 
home  from  Algeria,  and  the  men-of- 
war  were  summoned  to  return  from 
all  quarters  of  the  sea.  Sardinia  had 
been  long  engaged  in  similar  prepara- 
tions. And,  to  add  to  the  fast-in- 
creasing disquietude,  it  was  suddenly 
announced  that  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance between  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinian Courts  was  about  to  be  formed, 
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by  the  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  Hardly  was  the  union 
announced  ere  it  was  consummated. 
The  contracting  parties  were  quite 
unknown  to  each  other  ;  yet  so  hur- 
riedly was  the  atfair  carried  through, 
that  the  Prince,  who  arrived  in  Turin 
on  one  Sunday,  left  it  on  the  Sunday 
following  with  the  young  Princess 
as  his  wife.  And  on  embarking  at 
Genoa,  Prince  Napoleon  assured  the 
authorities  who  waited  to  pay  their 
homage,  that,  "  in  evil  fortune  or  in 
good,  the  two  nations  were  now 
allied  as  well  as  the  dynasties." 
Meanwhile  General  Niel,  the  first 
military  engineer  of  France,  and  who 
had  accompanied  Prince  Napoleon, 
paid  visits  of  inspection  to  Alessan- 
dria and  other  Sardinian  strong 
places,  manifestly  with  a  view  to 
help  with  his  advice  the  Sardinian 
generals,  as  well  as  be  able  to  report 
precisely  to  his  Imperial  master  as  to 
the  military  resources  of  the  Court  of 
Turin.  Very  express  rumours  at  the 
same  time  began  to  circulate,  to  the 
effect  that  a  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Sardinia, 
the  contents  of  which  had,  by  these 
Powers,  been  communicated  to,  and 
approved  of  by  Russia.  "  On  the 
next  day  but  one  to  that  on  which 
Prince  Napoleon  had  his  first  in- 
terview with  the  Princess  Clotilde," 
says  the  Independance  Beige  (a 
journal  especially  well  informed  in 
Russian  diplomacy),  "  a  secret  treaty 
was  signed  by  M.  de  Cavour,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Sardinia,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  General  Niel, 
on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
on  the  other."  A  statement  which, 
we  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  cor- 
rect. Austria,  of  course,  by  this  time 
had  taken  the  alarm.  She  also  was 
BOW  busy  with  warlike  preparations, 
hurrying  fresh  troops  into  Italy, 
reinforcing  the  garrisons  of  Ancona 
and  other  menaced  points— erecting 
defences  for  the  seaward  front  of 
Venice — placing  troops  in  all  her 
seaports  of  Istria— and  summoning 
her  few  ships  of  war  to  return  imme- 
diately to  the  Adriatic,  in  evident 
anticipation  of  being  attacked  in  that 
quarter  by  the  French  fleet.  She 
also  came  into  the  money  market 
to  raise  a  loan  of  £6,000,000,  while 
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Sardinia  was  known  to  be  about  to 
adopt  a  similar  course  with  a  view 
to  providing  herself  with  the  sinews 
of  war. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  when 
the  British  Parliament  opened  on  the 
3d  of  February.  A  crisis  so  seri- 
ous was  too  delicate  a  matter  to  be 
handled  by  the  movers  and  seconders 
of  the  Address  in  either  House  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  this  comparatively 
routine  portion  of  the  proceedings 
gone  through,  than  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition  rose  to  require  from  the 
Government  information  as"  to  the 
exact  position  of  affairs,  and  as  to  the 
line  of  policy  which  they  were  pursu- 
ing in  regard  to  it.  The  subject  is  a 
momentous  one — the  question  is  only 
at  its  beginning,  and  it  is  important 
to  note  the  views  expressed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  parliamentary  leaders. 
Earl  Granville,  who  introduced  the 
subject,  began  by  describing  the  state 
of  Italy.  "  Your  lordships,"  he  said, 
"  are  all  aware  of  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  exists  in  Naples.  But 
with  regard  to  that  kingdom  the  case 
presents  no  complication  ;  because  it 
depends  solely  on  a  change  of  opinion 
in  the  ruler,  who  may  yet  call  to  his 
counsels  some  wise  and  influential 
minister,  or  may,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  be  succeeded  by  his  son, 
when  it  is  quite  possible  that  that 
which  is  now  a  bad  government  may 
be  converted  into  a  good  one.  With 
respect  to  Central  Italy  the  question 
is  very  different.  I  have  lately  come 
from  the  capital  of  the  Papal  States, 
and ...  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
the  entire  lay  population  of  these 
States  are,  almost  to  a  man,  hostile  to 
the  polity  underwhich  they  now  live." 
Coming  to  Lombardo-Venetian  pro- 
vinces of  Austria,  he  said  that  the 
evils  of  a  rigorous  rule  which  they 
experienced  were  "  common  to  the 
majority  of  the  Continental  nations ;" 
that  some  of  the  evils  complained  of 
by  the  Lombards  were,  "  he  would 
not  say  sentimental,  but  hardly  of  a 
very  practical  nature ; "  and  that 
"their  internal  government  is  certain- 
ly better  cared  for  than  t  h  at  of  any  part 
of  Southern  Italy.  But,"  he  continued, 
"it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  whether 
Lombardy  might  or  might  not  be 
better  governed ;"  for  "  these  pro- 
vinces belong  to  Austria  under  treaties 
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which  have  by  long  continuance  be- 
come a  portion  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe."  Coming  next  to  Sardinia, 
he  said — "  It  appears  that,  partly 
from  motives  of  sympathy  with  the 
Italian  cause,  and  partly— it  is  vain 
to  deny  it — from  an  ambition  for 
territorial  aggrandisement,  Sardinia 
is  now  arming  herself  far  beyond  her 
resources,  and  language  is  held  by 
her  which  leads  to  a  well-founded 
apprehension  that  she  is  about  to 
engage  in  war.  At  this  moment 
rumours  of  such  a  war  are  rife  ;  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  these 
rumours  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
attitude  taken  by  Sardinia,  and  a 
report  of  certain  words  said  to  have 
been  addressed  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  the  Ambassador  of  Aus- 
tria." On  so  momentous  a  question, 
the  Earl  said,  he  felt  justified  in  de- 
manding of  the  Government,  if  not  an 
opinion  on  the  future  course  of  events, 
at  least  a  clear  statement  of  their  past 
policy.  And  he  added  : — 

"  If  they  can  say  that  during  the  course 
of  these  events  they  have  spoken  equally 
to  Austria,  to  Sardinia,  and  to  France,  in 
the  firm,  candid,  and  friendly  manner  in 
which  they  were  entitled  to  speak,  a  void- 
ing any  xiunecessary  or  irritating  menace 
on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  de- 
claring their  steady  conviction  that  the 
maintenance  of  existing  treaties  is  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
future  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  they  have 
entered  into  no  engagements  whatever, 
binding  this  country  to  take  any  course, 
at  any  time,  other  than  the  honour  of 
England  and  the  welfare  of  Europe  may 
demand, — in  that  case,  I  am  sure  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  receive 
the  hearty  support  of  the  people,  a  sup- 
port that  will  enable  them  to  speak  with 
greater  force  and  influence  in  any  diffi- 
cult circumstances  that  may  hereafter 
arise." 

Nothing  could  be  more  clear  and 
masterly  than  the  reply  which  this 
appeal  drew  forth  from  the  Premier. 
Lord  Derby,  when  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  has  always  shown  a  remark- 
ably keen  perception  and  sound  judg- 
ment in  foreign  affairs  •  and  in  his 
speech  on  this  occasion  the  statesman 
was  visible  in  every  sentence.  The 
principles  of  foreign  policy  which  he 
so  eloquently  enunciated  in  his  me- 
morable speech  on  taking  office  in 
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1852,  and  which  he  reiterated  on  his 
return  to  office  a  year  ago,  he  had 
now  been  called  to  act  upon  in  cir- 
cumstances of  unusual  gravity  and 
delicacy.  Nor  had  he  been  found 
wanting  in  the  crisis.  He  commenced 
his  statement  by  saying  that  he  cor- 
dially subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of 
his  noble  friend,  "that  with  the  in- 
ternal government  of  Lombardy,  be 
it  wise  or  unwise,  be  it  mild  or  severe, 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  By  inherit- 
ance, by  long-continued  possession, 
by  the  faith  of  treaties  which,  if  once 
broken  through,  must  cause  incal- 
culable mischief  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  by  all  these  ties  Austria  has 
acquired  a  hold  over  her  Italian  pro- 
vinces, of  which  neither  we,  nor  any 
nation,  under  any  plea  or  upon  any 
pretext,  has  a  right  to  deprive  her." 
He  likewise  concurred  with  Lord 
Granville  that  it  is  not  in  Lombardy 
nor  in  Naples  that  the  main  danger 
exists,  but  in  the  Papal  States,  which 
he  styled  "  the  plague-spot  of  Italy." 
"It  is  notorious  to  all  the  world," 
said  the  Premier,  "that  if  public 
feeling  there  were  not  kept  down  by 
the  presence  of  two  foreign  armies, 
all  the  respect  and  veneration  which 
are  paid  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in 
his  spiritual  capacity,  would  not  pre- 
vent the  overthrow  of  his  tottering 
throne."  "  It  is  from  the  presence  of 
these  two  armies — not  placed  there 
in  either  case  to  uphold  the  liberties 
of  Italy,  but  only  to  maintain  by  their 
joint  efforts  an  incompetent  govern- 
ment, ...  it  is  from  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  these  two  Powers  .  .  . 
that  the  real  danger  of  serious  dis- 
turbance in  Italy  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. ...  Now,  upon  both  of  those 
Powers  her  Majesty's  Government 
have  pressed,  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  friendship,  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  some  understanding  with  regard 
to  the  advice  they  shall  tender  to  the 
Papal  Government  for  diminishing 
the  grounds  of  dangerous  discontent 
which,  under  the  present  system,  can- 
not but  exist  there  ...  It  would  be 
idle  for  any  Protestant  country  to 
proffer  advice,  but  we  have  assured 
both  Austria  and  France,  that  if  they 
will  combine  to  give  salutary  counsel, 
our  best  endeavours  will  not  be  want- 
ing to  second  their  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  internal  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  Papal  States."    Turn-    which  he  was  prepared  to_meet  the 
ing  next  to  Sardinia,  "  that  small  but 


future  course  of  events.    He  said  : — 


heroic  State,  which  has  hitherto  been 
a  bright  spot  among  the  surrounding 
gloom,"  he  said,  that  "the  policy 
which  ought  clearly  to  have  been  pur- 
sued by  such  a  State,  was  to  busy 
itself  with  internal  improvements, — 
not  to  maintain  an  army  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  finances  and  ruinous  to 
its  credit, — not  to  trust  to  the  efforts 
of  its  army,  however  valiant,  but  to 
rely  on  the  sympathies  of  the  world 
at  large,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  treaties 
which  secure  its  dominions — treaties 
precisely  the  same  as  those  under 
which  Austria  holds  her  Italian  pro- 
vinces. ...  It  is  therefore  in  a  spirit 
of  the  sin cerest  friendship  for  Sardinia, 
that  we  look  with  anxiety  upon  the 
attitude  which  of  late  she  appears  dis- 
posed to  take, — an  attitude  inconsist- 
ent alike  with  her  interests,  with  her 
duty  to  society  at  large,  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  that  sympathy  and 
regard  which  her  previous  conduct 
has  obtained  for  her  throughout  the 
civilised    world.      This  advice  and 
those  opinions,  not  once,  but  over  and 
over  again,  have  we  pressed  on  Sar- 
dinia." Finally,  coming  to  that  most 
delicate  and  most  momentous  part 
of  his  subject— the  policy  of  France, 
— he  said  there  was  "  a  great  dan- 
ger," for  Sardinia  evidently  looked 
to  France  for  support  in  her  aggres- 
sive policy.    To  meet  this  danger, 
said  Lord  Derby,  "we  have  repre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
in  friendly  and  earnest  terms,  the 
importance  of  exercising  the  utmost 
forbearance  in  any  differences  he  may 
have  with  Austria,— and,  above  all, 
of  abstaining  from  holding  out  the 
idea  to  Sardinia  that  any  assistance 
would  proceed  from  France  in  case  of 
an  aggressive  and  unprovoked  war 
with  Austria  ;  and  we  have  received 
assurances  that,  so  long  as  Austria 
confines  herself  to  her  own  limits, 
Sardinia  must  not  expect  from  France 
any  assistance  in  an  aggressive  war." 
Having  thus  reviewed  the  field  of 
troubles,  the  noble  Premier  concluded 
his  admirable  speech  by  giving  not 
only  the  "clear  statement  of  their 
past  policy,"  which  Lord  Granville 
had  required  from  the  Government, 
but  also  by  announcing  with  equal 
clearness  and  frankness  the  spirit  in 
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"  I  do  earnestly  trust  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  will  still  persist  in  that 
wise  and  prudent  and  loyal  course  which 
he  has  hitherto  pursued.  .  .  .  But  if,  un- 
fortunately, the  Emperor  should  depart 
from  such  a  course,  and  should  induce 
the  people  of  Europe  to  believe  that 
those  sentiments  were  altered,  and  that 
the  new  Empire  is  again  returning  to  the 
lust  of  universal  dominion — if  Europe 
should  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  has  any  design  of  placing  on  different 
thrones  in  Italy  subordinate  sovereigns 
connected  with  himself  by  alliance,  and 
of  thereby  reproducing  that  dangerous 
system,  the  introduction  of  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  fall  of  the  great  Na- 
poleon, he  will  shake  the  confidence  of 
Europe  in  the  intentions  and  dispositions 
of  France,  and,  by  awakening  suspicion 
from  without,  he  will  destroy  credit  at 
home.  .  .  .  And  if,  notwithstanding  the 
friendly  efforts  of  this  Government  made 
in  respect  to  France,  Austria,  and  Sar- 
dinia, war  should  ultimately  be  the  re- 
sult, it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  Go- 
vernment, though  a  melancholy  one,  that 
they  had  done  all  in  their  power  by 
friendly  remonstrances  to  prevent  so 
formidable  a  calamity  ;  and  such  is  their 
position,  that  they  are  bound  by  no  secret 
obligations,  treaties,  or  understandings, 
but  are  perfectly  ready  to  take  in  any 
contingency  the  course  which  their  duty 
and  the  'honour  of  this  country  might 
appear  to  require." 

We  do  not  wonder  that  so  admir- 
able an  exposition  of  policy — a  policy 
at  once  steady,  untrammelled,  and 
most  conducive  to  peace  —  should 
have  met  with  nothing  but  approval 
and  support.  Earl  Grey,  captious  as 
he  is  apt  at  times  to  be,  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  in  the  Ministe- 
rial policy ;  and  the  veteran  Lord 
Brougham  refused  to  keep  silence 
lest  his  silence  might  possibly  be 
misconstrued  by  his  friends  across 
the  Channel.  Forty  years  have 
nearly  passed  since,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  he  launched  the  thunders 
of  his  impassioned  oratory  against 
the  Holy  Alliance,  for  interfering  to 

gut  down  popular  movements  in 
pain  and  other  countries;  and  it 
behoved  him,  he  said,  to  come  for- 
ward again  now,  when  a  similar  un- 
lawful intervention,  though  on  a  dif- 
ferent pretext,  seemed  about  to  be 
perpetrated.  If  any  voice  of  reason 
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could  weigh  with  the  Court  of  Turin, 
assuredly  it  would  be  the  language 
of  this  veteran  champion  of  liberty, 
who,  despite  all  his  sympathies  with 
freedom,  felt  bound  to  condemn  the 
conduct  of  Sardinia  in  pretending  to 
come  forward  as  the  disinterested 
champion  of  Italian  freedom,  when 
her  real  motive  was  her  own  aggrand- 
isement. In  the  Lower  House  the 
unanimity,  and  concurrence  in  the 
policy  of  Ministers,  were  equally 
marked.  "  Austria,"  said  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  "  possesses  her  Italian  pro- 
vinces by  virtue  of  that  general 
treaty  of  1815,  which  is  the  title- 
deed  of  many  other  territories  in 
Europe  possessed  by  other  Powers. 
That  treaty  was  the  great  settlement 
of  Europe; .  . .  and  I  humbly  submit 
that  no  Power  could  justly  violate 
that  treaty  by  attempting,  without 
reason  or  cause,  to  dispossess  Austria 
of  that  which  the  treaty  gives  her. 
Treaties  ought  to  be  respected.  If 
any  theoretical  preference  were  to 
set  aside  the  stipulations  in  any 
treaty,  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  would 
be  at  sea,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  the  conclusion  to  which  such 
a  principle  would  lead."  Lord  John 
Russell — we  presume  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  distinction  between  him- 
self and  the  rival  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition— did  not  enunciate  his  views 
with  the  frank  explicitness  of  the 
ex-Premier ;  but  if  he  did  not  join  in 
the  general  express  approval  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  he  at  least 
did  not  on  any  point  take  exception 
to  it. 

Never,  on  the  eye  of  probable  war, 
did  greater  unanimity  pervade  the 
councils  of  the  British  Parliament. 
And  it  is  well  it  was  so.  The  British 
Government  had  been  pressing  most 
urgently  upon  France  and  Sardinia 
the  unjustifiable  nature  of  the  aggres- 
sive policy  they  appeared  resolved  to 
engage  in ;  and  these  two  Powers,  in 
reply,  (as  may  be  inferred  from  what 
has  since  transpired),  had  tried  every 
means  to  persuade  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  countenance  their  designs,  by 
representing  that,  as  England  had  al- 
ways hitherto  been  foremost  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  Italians,  she  could  not 
now  draw  back  and  object  when  a 
blow  was  really  about  to  be  struck  on 
behalf  of  Italian  independence.  Be- 
cause England  has  always  done  her 
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best  for  the  Italians  within  the  limits 
of  treaties,  she  was  now  asked  to  in- 
terfere on  their  behalf  in  defiance  of 
treaties  !  Because  England  would  be 
happ.y  to  see  the  Italians  peacefully 
established  as  their  own  masters,  it 
was  now  demanded  of  her  that  she 
should  be  equally  satisfied  by  a 
course  of  events  which  would  rup- 
ture the  peace  of  Europe,  and  merely 
give  Italy  a  new  master  instead  of 
the  old  one !  On  accepting  the 
crown,  Napoleon  III.  proclaimed  to 
Europe  (in  his  address  to  the  French 
Senate  and  Legislative  Corps)  "  that 
he  did  not  make  his  reign  date  from 
1815,  and  that  he  accepted  all  which 
history  for  the  last  fifty  years  trans- 
mits to  us  with  its  inflexible  autho- 
rity." Again,  when  taking  arms 
against  Eussia,  it  was  to  existing 
treaties  that  Napoleon  III.  appealed, 
and  it  was  as  illegal  aggression  that 
he  denounced  the  intervention  of  the 
Czar  in  Turkey.  Again,  in  1856,  it 
was  as  the  upholder  of  treaties  that 
he  took  so  strong,  indeed  tyrannical, 
a  part  against  the  Swiss  Government 
in  the  affair  of  Neufchatel  —  siding 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  entire 
opposition  to  the  liberties  and  desires 
of  the  Neufchatelese.  Now,  from 
motives  which  we  shall  by-and-by 
explain,  the  French  Emperor  wishes 
to  take  a  precisely  opposite  course. 
W£iat  he  has  repeatedly  condemned 
in  others,  he  now  wishes  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  himself.  The  illegal 
intervention  which  he  refused  to 
Russia  with  respect  to  Turkey,  he 
longs  to  perpetrate  himself  with 
respect  to  Italy.  In  those  circum- 
stances it  was  surely  well  that  the 
British  Government  refused  to  be 
cajoled  into  approval  of  any  kind, 
and  that  the  British  Parliament, 
supporting  the  steady  and  honest 
policy  of  Ministers,  should  have 
unanimously  proclaimed  through  its 
chiefs  that  "  Treaties  must  be  re- 
spected." 

What  was  the  reply  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  1  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  long  been  apprised 
of  the  deliberate  disapproval  with 
which  the  British  Government  would 
regard  a  French  intervention  in  Italy; 
yet  on  the  very  day  that  Parliament 
thus  opened  in  London,  a  pamphlet 
was  issued  in  Paris,  partly  from  the 
pen  and  expressly  with  the  sanction 
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of  the  Emperor,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prove  that  it  had  now  become 
imperative  upon  France  to  intervene 
against  Austria  in  Italy.  Previous 
to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
only  assurance  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  been  able  to  extract 
from  the  French  Emperor  was,  "that 
so  long  as  Austria  confines  herself  to 
her  own  limits,  Sardinia  must  not 
expect  from  France  any  assistance  in 
an  aggressive  war."  An  assurance  of 
the  very  weakest  and  vaguest  kind. 
For  (1)  it  virtually  requires  that 
Austria  shall  withdraw  her  troops 
from  the  Papal  territories,  and  her 
influence  from  all  southern  Italy, 
and  confine  herself  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively to  Lombardy :  (2)  an  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  Lom- 
bardy, easily  excited,  would  doubtless 
be  held  at  the  Tuileries  to  take  from 
Sardinia's  attack  upon  Austria  the 
character  of  an  aggressive  war  ;  and 
(3)  besides  all  this,  the  Imperial 
assurance  only  says  that  Sardinia 
" must  not  expect"  not  that  France 
will  not  give,  assistance.  In  fact,  it 
was  an  assurance  that  assured  no- 
thing. And  when  the  Imperial 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Napoleon  III. 
and  Italy,"  came  out,  it  became  suffi- 
ciently obvious  why  the  Emperor  had 
been  so  chary  of  pledging  himself  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  In  that 
official  pamphlet  the  Emperor  at- 
tacks Austria  in  the  most  thorough- 
going and  premeditated  style  —  de- 
claring that  her  expulsion  from  Italy 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  can  no 
longer  be  delayed,  and  that  the  sole 
hope  of  Italy  lies  in  the  intervention 
of  France.  There  is  no  attempt  made 
to  conciliate  Austria ;  on  the  con- 
trary, pains  is  taken  to  demonstrate 
that  the  "reforms"  which  France 
must  demand  from  her,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  her  to  grant.  The  pamphlet 
says  :— 

"  To  ask  Austria  to  exercise  a  milder 
and  more  liberal  rule  in  Lombardy 
would  be  simply  to  ask  her  to  commit 
suicide.  It  is  evident  she  cannot  main- 
tain her  rule  in  Upper  Italy,  except  by 
the  strong  hand ;  every  atom  of  liberty 
conceded  by  her  to  that  conquered  coun- 
try would  be  made  use  of  as  a  weapon 
towards  enfranchisement.  But  this  is 
not  all,  and  this  was  well  understood  by 
M.  de  Metternich  in  1815.  Place  the 
Roman  States,  Naples,  and  Tuscany, 
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under  a  better  system  of  government, 
and  the  first  effect  of  this  change  would 
necessarily  be  to  create  a  bond  between 
those  States  and  Lombardy,  the  pressure 
of  which  would  immediately  be  felt  by 
Austria.  Thus  Austria  would  not  be 
menaced  only  by  the  reforms  she  might 
introduce  into  her  own  provinces,  but  also 
by  those  introduced  into  these  indepen- 
dent States.  She  is  condemned  to  op- 
pose a  firm  resistance  to  every  innova- 
tion; immobility  is  the  absolute  condi- 
tion of  her  power.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  obtain  her  co-operation,  and 
without  that  nothing  can  be  done  at 
Rome,  at  Naples,  in  the  Duchies,  wher- 
ever her  power  is  feared  and  her  impul- 
sions obeyed." 

And  farther  on,  after  declaring  that 
the  creation  of  an  Italian  Confedera- 
tion is  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  Italian  question,  the  Imperial 
pamphleteer  again  takes  pains  to 
show  that  Austria  is  the  supreme 
mar-plot  and  universal  obstacle.  To 
this  Confederation  he  says  : — 

"  There  exists  an  obstacle  beyond 
Italian  and  beyond  European  interests. 
It  is  Austria's  position  in  Lombardy. 
Opposition  is  the  basis  of  Austrian  pol- 
icy ;  as  Austria  opposes  reforms,  so  will 
she  oppose  everything  else.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  Are  we  to  bow  to  the  veto  of 
Vienna  ?  Are  we  to  discard  it  ?  Are  we 
to  appeal  to  force  or  to  public  opinion  to 
overcome  this  resistance  ?" 

Finally,  having  thus  fastened  a 
quarrel  of  the  most  unevadable  kind 
upon  Austria,  the  pamphleteer  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  the  supreme  in- 
terests of  France  demand  that  she 
should  engage  in  this  struggle,  and 
displace  Austrian  power  in  Italy  in 
order  to  make  room  for  her  own.  His- 
tory is  also  appealed  to,  to  prove  that 
what  Napoleon  III.  now  meditates 
is  only  what  Henri  IV.,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Republic,  and  Napoleon  I.,  made 
a  prime  object  of  their  warlike 
policy  : — 

"  French  policy  has  traditions  which 
it  never  can  abandon,  because  they  re- 
spond to  the  permanency  of  its  influ- 
ence. One  of  those  traditions  is,  that 
the  Alps,  which  are  for  her  a  bulwark, 
shall  not  become  an  armed  fortress 
against  her  power.  Our  former  kings 
understood  this,  as  it  was  afterwards 
understood  by  the  Republic  and  the 
first  Empire.  In  tha't  national  idea 
Henry  IV.  only  anticipated  Napoleon 
I.  That  great  king,  who  was  as  practi- 
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cal  as  he  was  chivalrous,  knew  that  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  Italy  ought  to 
extend  freely,  and  belong  only  to  her- 
self. .  .  .  Thus,  the  same  ideas  are 
maintained  throughout  the  space  of 
time  when  they  respond  to  permanent 
interests,  and  to  a  policy  as  national  as 
it  is  European." 

This  is  very  polished,  yet  very 
plain  speaking.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  pamphlet  was  profound 
and  disquieting.  It  was  issued,  we 
have  said,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
British  Parliament  opened  :  in  four 
days  afterwards  (Feb.  7)  the  French 
Legislature  was  likewise  to  com- 
mence its  sittings ;  and  the  speech 
of  the  Emperor  was  eagerly  waited 
for,  in  the  ingenuous  expectation 
that  it  would  reveal  definitely  and 
explicitly  the  intentions  of  its  author. 
That  it  did  not  fulfil  these  expecta- 
tions was  just  what  might  have  been 
anticipated.  And  yet  it  showed 
Napoleon  III.  in  a  new  aspect  In 
sentiment  it  was  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  the  character  in  which 
the  Emperor  had  hitherto  chosen  to 
appear.  It  is  no  longer,  as  at  Bor- 
deaux, "  the  Empire  is  peace," — that 
France  only  wants  rest,— and  that 
the  only  triumphs  he  desires  are  the 
triumphs  of  peaceful  industry.  It  is 
no  longer,  as  during  the  Russian 
war,  that  treaties  must  be  respected, 
and  that  he  who  violates  the  peace 
of  Europe  must  be  put  hors  la  loi. 
The  Emperor  speaks  openly  of  his 
quarrel  with  Austria;  and  for  the 
first  time  we  hear  that  France  has  a 
mission  to  perform  in  putting  to 
rights  all  the  rest  of  the  world !  It 
is  now  for  the  first  time  announced 
that  one  of  the  "  principles  "  of  the 
Emperor's  rule  is  "  to  restore  France 
to  her  true  rank  among  nations,"— 
a  vague  but  ominous  phrase.  He 
says  that,  "  although  the  heir  of 
Napoleon  I.,"  he  "  will  not  recom- 
mence an  era  of  conquests;"  and 
that  peace  will  not  be  disturbed 
"  except  for  the  defence  of  great 
national  interests — religion,  philoso- 
phy, and  civilisation."  A  wider  re- 
servation he  could  hardly  have  made ; 
for  an  emperor  who  is  ready  to  go 
to  war  whenever  his  own  ideas  of 
religion,  philosophy,  and  civilisation 
are  not  acted  upon  elsewhere,  need 
never  be  long  out  of  the  smoke  of 
battle.  And,  lastly — as  if  to  show 
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how  very  extensive  is  the  champion- 
ship thus  assumed — it  is  proclaimed 
that  "  the  interest  o£  France  is 
everywhere  where  there  is  a  just 
cause,  and  where  civilisation  ought 
to  be  made  to  prevail."  What  is  to 
be  held  "  civilisation  ? " — and  who  is 
to  decide  where  it  "  ought  to  be 
made  to  prevail?"  Napoleon  III, 
of  course,  is  the  only  possible  answer. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  all  this1? 
Such  language — we  say  it  deliber- 
ately —  has  not  been  heard  from 
the  chief  of  a  nation  since  the 
days  of  Robespierre  and  the  revo- 
lutionary propagandism  of  1792. 
Napoleon  ill.,  we  feel  assured,  has 
no  intention  to  attempt  to  domi- 
neer in  the  same  fashion  as  his 
uncle,  nor  to  convulse  Europe  like 
the  Republicans  of  1792 ;  yet  the 
above-quoted  words  would  justify 
any  amount  of  intermeddling  and 
coercion,  both  by  policy  and  by  arms, 
in  the  affairs  of  other  States.  And 
we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  Napo- 
leon III.  has  not  resolved  upon  a 
policy  which  will  disregard  all  trea- 
ties, and  aim  at  wholesale  interven- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  putting  the 
affairs  of  Europe  on  a  basis  which 
will  best  comport  with  his  own  in- 
terests and  those  of  France. 

We  shall  not  do  injustice  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  He  is 
placed  in  a  trying  position ;  and 
revolutionary  elements  are  now  at 
work  in  Europe,  which,  if  he  does 
not  anticipate  their  explosion,  are 
likely  to  prove  his  ruin.  This  is  the 
secret  motive  for  his  meditated  inter- 
vention in  Italy.  But  it  is  clear 
also  that,  in  his  desire  to  "  restore 
France  to  her  true  place  among 
nations,"  he  aims  to  obtain  for  her 
the  position  of  despotic  arbiter  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  And  we  feel 
confident — sagacious,  far-seeing  mon- 
arch as  he  is— that  he  will  seek  to 
accomplish  this  grand  triumph  for 
himself  and  for  France  by  addressing 
himself  to  one  object  at  a  time,  and 
by  an  adroit  successive  shifting  of 
his  alliances,  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  may  always  have  a  preponderance 
of  power  on  his  side,  and  so  carry 
his  point  with  each  State  in  turn. 
It  is  Austria's  turn  at  present.  He 
has  her  fixed  in  the  vice  of  his  dread 
and  subtle  policy.  But  it  may  be 
England's  turn  by  -  and  -  by  :  so  it 
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becomes  us  to  look  ahead,  and  com- 
prehend the  novel  phase,  the  new 
influence,  that  is  coming  over  Euro- 
pean politics. 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  is  too 
subtle  and  too  powerful  to  be  safely 
watched  with  indifference.  He  has 
made  Paris  the  centre,  and  himself 
has  become  the  prime  moving  power 
of  diplomatic  Europe.  Rarely  gifted 
with  a  prescient  power  of  calculation, 
cool,  and  secret,  he  covers  the  map 
of  the  future  with  his  plans,  and 
slowly,  steadily,  and  unflinchingly 
he  works  onwards  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  each  in  its  turn, 
— ever  thinking  of  the  others  while 
carrying  out  the  one  in  hand,  so  as 
to  make  each  pave  the  way  for  its 
successor.  Like  all  strong  natures 
— and  never  in  this  respect  was 
there  a  nature  stronger  than  his — 
he  bides  his  time ;  while  his  mar- 
vellous reticence  and  self-control 
shroud  even  from  his  privy  council- 
lors the  ultimate  ends  which  he 
keeps  in  view.  The  acts  of  his 
policy  appear  one  by  one,  but  the 

Elan  of  which  they  are  fragments 
e  keeps  to  himself.  Neither  is  he 
the  man  to  run  his  head  against  a 
wall  from  a  too  obstinate  pursuit  of 
any  particular  plan.  Sagacious  and 
self-possessed,  he  bows  to  the  might 
of  Circumstance,  and  when  the  tide  of 
event  runs  strongly  against  any  of  his 
projects,  he  lets  it  drop — sometimes 
replacing  it  by  another,  sometimes 
only  postponing  it  till  a  more  con- 
venient season.  Napoleon  III.  never 
engages  in  any  policy  without  hold- 
ing himself  ready  to  stop  whenever 
circumstances  make  it  his  interest  to 
do  so.  No  feature  of  his  character 
has  so  puzzled  onlookers  as  this. 
They  see  him  enter  warmly  upon  a 
certain  project,  then  all  at  once  stop 
short  as  if  in  mid  career,  and  back 
out.  Probably  from  the  outset,  in 
his  secret  thoughts  he  had  never  in- 
tended to  go  further ;  or  else  the 
strange  ceaseless  flux  of  circum- 
stance, which  one  may  watch  but 
no  one  can  control,  took  such  a  shape 
as  showed  he  could  obtain  better 
results  by  stopping  half-way,  than  by 
carrying  out  the  enterprise  to  the  end. 
Witness  the  war  with  Russia.  And 
let  us  do  him  justice  again.  Much 
has  been  said  about  his  aims  being 
dynastic  and  personal,  not  national ; 
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that  he  follows  his  own  interests,  as 
opposed  to  those  of  France.  This 
idea  is  founded  on  a  mistake.  In 
public  as  in  private  life,  selfishness 
is  a  folly.  It  is  only  fools  who  are 
beguiled  by  its  promptings.  Napoleon 
III.  is  too  wise  ever  to  dissociate  his 
policy  from  the  fundamental  interests 
of  France.  He  will  give  effect  to 
those  interests  in  the  manner  most 
advantageous  for  himself,  but  he  will 
never  disregard  them.  Deriving  his 
throne  from  universal  suffrage,  and 
centring  in  himself  the  whole  powers 
of  Government,  he  seeks  in  his  pol- 
icy to  give  expression  to  the  most 
fundamental  interests  and  desires 
of  the  French  nation.  He  pays  re- 
gard, not  to  a  clique  in  the  capital, 
nor  to  the  coteries  of  self-seeking 
parliamentary  chiefs,  which  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  were  too  apt  to 
mistake  for  entire  France,  but  to 
those  enduring  aims  and  interests 
which  lie  at  -the  bottom  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  Frenchmen.  His 
genius  consists  in  correctly  discern- 
ing to  its  very  depths  the  heart  of 
the  French  nation  ;  and  his  remark- 
able self-control  enables  him  to  keep 
down  any  impulses  of  his  own  which 
might  lead  him  to  act  contrary  to  the 
quiet  deep  tide  of  national  feeling. 
He  has  often  disregarded  and  re- 
pressed the  superficial  fret  and  fume 
of  the  nation,  for  he  knows  that  the 
nation  itself  will  thank  him  for  so 
doing.  He  nobly  withstands  the 
ardor  civium  prava  jubentium  ;  for 
he  knows  it  will  hurt  himself  as  well 
as  them  if  he  becomes  their  leader  in 
a  race  that  starts  from  folly.  But  he 
will  ever  join  with  the  tide — nay,  he 
anticipates  its  rising  and  leads  it — 
in  cases  where  he  knows  the  national 
feelings  are  truly  implicated,  and 
where  he  sees  he  can  conduct  them 
to  a  prosperous  result.  His  personal 
interests,  so  far  from  being  opposed 
to  such  a  line  of  conduct,  constitute 
his  strongest  motive  for  adopting  it. 
Doubtless  he  has  many  ideas  he 
would  like  to  indulge,  or  personal 
affronts  (of  which  he  met  not  a  few 
during  the  first  years  of  his  rule) 
which  most  people  would  like  to 
avenge  ;  but  he  has  the  wisdom  and 
self-control  to  subordinate  these  to 
his  main  motives  of  self-interest — 
namely,  to  keep  himself  on  the  throne, 
and  to  leave  a  dynasty  behind  him. 
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This  he  can  only  hope  to  accomplish 
by  ruling  France  as  France  wishes 
to  be  ruled, — by  conducting  the  im- 
perial policy  in  accordance  with  the 
national  interests,  and  with  so  much 
vigour  and  ability  as  to  carry  the 
policy  successfully  to  its  goal.  Hence, 
in  seeking  for  the  motives  of  the 
successive  projects  in  which  he  en- 
gages, we  must  not  think  to  find  his 
personal  interests  indulged  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  national,  but  only  as 
determining  the  particular  line  or 
manner  in  which  at  any  particular 
time  he  should  give  effect  to  those 
interests. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  rule, 
Louis  Napoleon  had  to  play  a  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  general  politics  of 
Europe.  Abroad  he  was  universally 
distrusted  and  disliked  ;  at  home  he 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  in  check  the 
factions  in  the  Assembly  and  the  So- 
cialists in  the  country.  The  Czar 
Nicholas  hated  him  ;  Prussia  looked 
on  him  coldly  and  with  mistrust; 
and  even  after  he  was  Emperor,  the 
little  German  States  refused  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  bride.  Of  the  Conti- 
nental powers,  Austria  was  the  first 
to  show  any  friendliness  to  wards  him ; 
and  with  the  chivalrous  young  Kaiser, 
and  his  impetuous  strong-handed 
Minister,  Napoleon  established  a  re- 
lationship which  might  possibly  have 
ripened  into  an  active  alliance  but 
for  the  premature  death  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg.  But  it  was  the 
English  alliance  which  first  enabled 
Napoleon  III.  to  assume  his  due 
place  amongst  the  sovereignties  of 
Europe.  He  saw  it  was  his  true 
policy  for  the  time  ;  and  he  stood  by 
us  firmly,  as  we  stood  by  him.  But 
for  that  alliance — such  was  the  sus- 
picion and  antipathy  of  the  other 
great  powers  towards  a  revival  of 
Napoleonic  imperialism  —  France, 
under  Louis  Napoleon,  would  have 
been  isolated  and  snubbed.  But  the 
war  with  Russia  (the  Power  which 
had  most  contemned  him)  enabled 
him  to  take  his  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  European  potentates ;  and 
at  the  close  of  that  war  he  played  his 
cards  so  well,  and  so  adroitly  took 
up  an  intermediate  position  between 
his  ally  and  his  adversary,  that  he  at 
once  conciliated  the  latter  and  forced 
the  former  to  go  along  with  him. 
Thus  he  turned  the  English  alliance 
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to  good  account.  It  not  only  enabled 
him  greatly  to  augment  his  prestige 
and  gratify  the  martial  pride  of  his 
nation  by  waging  a  successful  war, 
but  he  made  it  the  means  of  gaining 
for  himself  new  friends  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  especially  in  the  very 
Power  which  previously  had  been 
most  opposed  to  him.  These  new 
friends,  thus  obtained  by  means  of 
the  English  alliance,  thenceforth 
rendered  him  less  dependent  upon 
that  alliance.  Indeed,  it  was  par- 
tially by  sacrificing  that  alliance  that 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia.  Does  it  sufficiently 
occur  to  us  that  in  due  time  he  may 
veer  round  entirely,  and  join  an 
alliance  against  us,  as  he  once  joined 
an  alliance  with  us  ? 

In  exile  and  adversity  Louis  Na- 
poleon had  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
politics  of  Europe  and  the  interests 
and  desires  of  the  French  nation, 
and  from  these  to  deduce  the  leading 
objects  which  should  shape  his  own 
policy.  His  personal  susceptibilities 
we  put  out  of  view ;  he  is  too  great 
and  sagacious  to  let  his  policy  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  avenge  affronts 
directed  against  himself  as  an  indi- 
vidual. But  Russia  had  beaten  his 
uncle,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Powers,  had  conquered  France.  The 
retreat  from  Moscow  and  the  taking 
of  Paris  are  memories  which  will 
stiog  as  long  as  they  endure.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  defeat  and  humble 
Russia  in  turn  was  a  point  of  am- 
bition both  to  Napoleon  III.  and  to 
the  French  people.  Yet  it  is  noto- 
rious that,  during  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  and  followed  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  struggle,  the 
French  Emperor  showed  every  desire 
to  let  Russia  off  easily.  How  was 
this?  Because  he  has  no  passions 
but  those  of  the  intellect,  and  never 
prosecutes  an  animosity  a  step  further 
than  is  demanded  by  the  interests 
which  he  represents.  Having  once 
humbled  Russia,  it  was  enough : 
thenceforth  it  was  his  interest  to  ob- 
tain her  friendship  as  a  means  of 
carrying  out  other  schemes  which  he 
had  in  reserve,  and  in  which  England 
was  little  likely  to  support  him.  In 
this  way  does  the  profound  calculator 
of  the  Tuileries  play  his  game.  Al- 
ready he  has  avenged  the  Moscow 
retreat  and  the  first  taking  of  Paris. 
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By-and-by,  if  we  do  not  take  care, 
he  may  as  adroitly  avenge  Waterloo 
and  the  exile  of  St  Helena. 

At  present  it  is  another  of  his 
uncle's  foes — Austria — whom  he  has 
fixed  in  the  cleft  stick  of  his  subtle 
policy.  In  the  outset  of  his  career, 
as  we  have  said,  Austria  and  he  were 
on  good  terms  ;  and  at  the  time 
when  we  were  drifting  into  the  Rus- 
sian war,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
there  was  issued  at  Paris  a  "  Revised 
Map  of  Europe,"  which  embodied 
Napoleon  I.'s  project  of  checking  the 
advance  of  Russia  upon  Constantin- 
ople by  giving  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities to  Austria,  and  thereby  in- 
terjecting a  great  military  Power 
between  the  northern  Colossus  and 
its  prey.  Probably  Napoleon  III. 
at  first  took  to  this  plan, — a  plan 
which,  besides  securing  to  Germany 
its  natural  outlet  by  the  line  of  the 
Danube,  has  many  advantages  as 
respects  the  general  balance  of  power 
in  Europe ;  and  doubtless  if  Austria 
had  been  willing  to  make  room  for 
France  in  Italy,  by  resigning  Lom- 
bardy  in  exchange  for  the  Danubian 
provinces,  it  was  a  project  which  it 
would  have  been  well  worth  while 
for  Napoleon  III.  to  have  supported. 
But  Austria  showed  no  desire  to  give 
up  her  old  provinces  in  Italy  for  the 
sake  of  new  possessions,  which  would 
be  contested  by  Russia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  ;  and  moreover,  the 
virtual  neutrality  maintained  by  Aus- 
tria prevented  the  anti-Russian  Al- 
liance assuming  such  a  magnitude  as 
would  have  induced  Russia  to  accept 
so  great  a  revision  of  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  eastern  Europe.  To 
have  checked  Russia's  advance  upon 
Turkey,  by  the  same  plan  that  would 
have  opened  Italy  to  France,  would 
probably  have  been  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  the  French  Emperor.  But 
there  was  about  as  much  to  be  gained 
by  the  opposite  course  of  propitiating 
Russia  and  assailing  Austria ;  for  this 
latter  course  would  afford  him  the 
means  not  only  of  humbling  Austria 
in  Italy,  but  also  perhaps  of  forming 
a  naval  confederacy  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  dictate  terms  even  to  Great 
Britain.  Napoleon  shifts  his  policy 
according  to  the  changes  in  over- 
ruling circumstance  —  carrying  out 
now  one  Napoleonic,  idea,  now  an- 
other, according  to  their  suitableness 
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to  the  time  ;  but,  for  the  present,  the 
tendency  of  his  policy  unquestionably 
is,  to  let  Russia  extend  herself  on  the 
side  of  Turkey,  in  return  for  counte- 
nancing France's  policy  in  Italy,  and 
also  for  co-operation  in  other  matters 
which  may  more  nearly  affect  us,  if 
the  Russo-Gallic  alliance  acquire 
stability. 

The  Russian  war  was  no  sooner 
closed  than  Napoleon  III.  began  to 
lay  his  trains  for  an  assault  upon 
Austria  in  Italy.  At  the  Congress 
of  Paris,  the  state  of  Italy  was  inter- 
jected into  the  discussions  by  Count 
Cavour  on  the  part  of  Sardinia, 
seconded  by  Count  Walewski  on  the 
part  of  France ;  the  British  Minister 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  certain  re- 
forms adopted  in  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  peninsula ;  the  Rus- 
sian Minister,  though  doubtless  en- 
joying the  dilemma  of  Austria,  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  that  he 
had  "no  instructions"  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  while  the  representative  of 
Austria  very  wisely  declined  to  dis- 
cuss the  question.  So  the  game 
began.  The  next  step  in  its  progress 
was  the  demand  made  by  England 
and  France  that  the  Neapolitan 
Government  should  reform  its  ad- 
ministration, and  the  consequent  di- 
plomatic rupture  with  that  Power, 
— a  rupture  very  idle  and  unseemly 
on  our  part,  but  by  no  means  useless 
to  the  plans  of  Napoleon  III.  He 
continued  quietly  to  work  towards 
his  unsuspected  end.  Orsini  was 
executed, but  the  French  Government 
published  his  "testament,"  which 
inveighed  strongly  against  the  Aus- 
trian rule  in  Italy,  and  blamed  Napo- 
leon for  playing  a  similar  part  at 
Rome.  This  publication  naturally 
gave  great  offence  at  Vienna, — and  it 
certainly  appeared  very  ingenuous  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Emperor ;  but, 
as  we  now  see,  he  had  his  reasons  for 
it.  In  the  June  previous,  it  appears, 
he  had  made  a  formal  proposal  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  join  him  in 
pressing  upon  the  Papal  Government 
the  following  sweeping  changes,- — 
namely  (1),  to  strip  the  Pope  of  his 
secular  character,  changing  the  Papal 
territories  into  a  self-managing  popu- 
lar State,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Pope  would  reside,  but  not  rule,  save 
in  that  sacerdotal  manner  in  which 
he  rules  equally  all  Papal  Christen- 
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dom  j  and  (2),  in  lieu  of  the  present 
Papal  regime,  to  introduce  a  popu- 
lar Assembly,  with  provincial  and 
municipal  councils,  a  new  code  of 
laws,  a  new  revenue  system,  &c. 
Not  unnaturally,  the  Cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna declined  to  join  in  demanding 
of  the  Papal  Government  so  entire  a 
revolution,  and  so  high-handed  a  sub- 
version of  the  immemorial  status  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff.  But  it  was 
ready  to  join  France  in  urging  upon 
the  Papal  Government  some  specified 
changes  of  a  less  sweeping  kind. 
Napoleon  III.  would  not  consent  to 
modify  his  demands  :  indeed,  he  was 
probably  well  pleased  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity for  ranging  himself  on  this 
point  in  direct  opposition  to  Austria. 
The  game  progressed.  Last  July, 
when  the  Emperor  was  at  Plombieres, 
Count  Cavour  (of  course  by  previous 
arrangement)  came  to  visit  him,  and 
doubtless  gave  satisfactory  assur- 
ances as  to  the  policy  which  Sardinia 
would  follow  in  the  event  of  an  Ital- 
ian war,  and  after  it.  The  nature  of 
the  understanding  then  come  to  be- 
tween the  Sardinian  Prime-Minister 
and  the  French  Emperor  may  be 
seen  in  the  warlike  and  provocative 
attitude  hereafter  assumed  by  Sar- 
dinia ;  as  well  as  by  the  extraordinary 
armaments  at  present  going  on  in  the 
French  arsenals,  and  the  great  con- 
centration of  troops  at  Lyons,  close 
to  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  In  this 
manner  have  Napoleon's  designs 
upon  Italy  been  gradually  progressing 
for  the  last  three  years  ;  and  now  the 
curtain  is  apparently  about  to  rise 
on  the  last  act. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Sar- 
dinian Government  is  ardently  on  the 
side  of  the  French  Emperor  in  this 
matter.  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his 
prime-minister  are  both  devoured  by 
the  desire  to  emancipate  Italy  from 
the  rule  of  the  Austrians,  and  to  form 
all  Northern  Italy  into  a  united 
monarchy,  of  which  Victor  Emman- 
uel shall  be  king.  With  a  view  to 
this  she  has  for  several  years  bur- 
dened herself  with  a  greater  military 
establishment  than  her  revenue  is 
able  to  support,  and  her  journals  have 
never  ceased  to  excite  hatred  to 
Austria.  "  Count  Cavour  wishes  for 
war,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Beauregard 
in  the  Sardinian  Chamber  of  De- 
puties during  the  debate  on  the  loan, 
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"  and  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  pro- 
voke it.    In  the  perilous  situation 
in  which  his  policy  has  placed  us,  war 
presents  itself  to  his  mind  as  the 
only  possible  chance  of  honourable 
liberation  from  the  alarming    debt 
that  crushes  us,  and  of  fulfilling  the 
engagements    he    has    undertaken." 
"  To  speak  candidly,"  said  the  Count 
della  Margherita  on  the  same  occa- 
sion (Feb.  9),  "  if,  since  1849,  we  had 
quietly  attended  to  the  development  of 
our  institutions,  if  we  had  made  it  our 
chief  care  to  promote  science,  art,  and 
commerce  within  our  own  limits ;  if 
we  had  not  extraordinarily  increased 
the  taxes,  if  we  had  not  held  out  al- 
lurements to  the  factions  in  all  parts 
of  Italy,  and  evoked  hopes  which  for 
eight  centuries  have  been  nourished 
in  vain  ;  if  we  had  thought  more  of 
improving  our  own  lot  than  of  cen- 
suring and  causing  anxiety  to  other 
Governments,  we  should  not  have  the 
name  of  agitators,  nor  should  we  see 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  inundated 
with  Austrian  bands ;  rumours  of  war 
would  not  arise  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ticino."    As  Count  Cavour,  in  his 
circular  to  the   European    Govern- 
ments, pretends  to  regard  Austria  as 
the  aggressor,  and  alleges  that  the 
military    preparations    of    Sardinia 
have  been  forced  upon  her,  and  are 
purely  of  a  defensive  kind,  we  may 
quote  one  more  passage  from  this  in- 
teresting debate.    Count  Revel,  who 
voted  for  the  loan  on  the  ground  that 
"  Austria  has  assumed  an  attitude 
which  I  will  not   call  hostile,  but 
which  is  very  suspicious,"  neverthe- 
less felt  constrained  to  add  that "  this 
was  the  consequence,  if  not  of  the 

Eublic  acts  of  the  Government,  at 
jast  of  the  generality  of  the  press,  of 
the  generality  of  the  menaces,  of  the 
generality  of  unconcealed  proposals, 
with  which  it  was  wished  that  Austria 
might  be  attacked  by  us."  Count 
Cavour  is  a  man  of  the  highest  abil- 
ity, of  indefatigable  energy,  and  of 
most  fearless  determination.  In  an- 
swer to  the  recriminations  of  the 
Opposition,  he  proclaimed  to  the 
Chambers  that  the  speech  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  "  gave  to  the 
policy  of  Piedmont  a  solemn  and 
complete  approbation."  And  beyond 
doubt  in  his  mind  the  die  is  already 
cast.  The  Court  of  Turin  has  made 
every  sacrifice  in  order  to  induce  a 
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war  and   to  be  ready  for  it.    The 
king  has  given  his  daughter,  a  girl 
fteen,  in  marriage  to  a  French 
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Prince  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and 
of  whom  she  could  have  heard  no- 
thing so  very  favourable  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance. And  now  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  King  intends  to 
sacrifice  himself  also  in  a  similar 
way.  Having  made  a  family  alli- 
ance with  Napoleon  III.,  he  medi- 
tates a  similar  alliance  with  the  Czar. 
At  first  it  was  said  that  the  object  of 
his  choice  was  the  Grand-duchess 
Maria  of  Russia,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Czar,  and  widow  of  Prince 
Leuchteuberg,  who  is  now  in  Italy, 
and  who  is  a  few  months  older  than 
the  King ;  but  as  this  princess  has 
formed  a  morganatic  marriage  with  a 
Count  Strogonoff,  such  a  union  was 
impossible.  But  the  Grand -duchess 
has  a  daughter,  likewi&e  named  Maria, 
now  in  her  eighteenth  year ;  and  it 
is  to  her  that  the  royal  widower  of 
Turin  has  made  his  matrimonial  pro- 
posals, through  the  Marquis  of  Altieri. 
It  is  confidently  stated  that  these 
proposals  have  been  accepted,  and 
that  the  apartments  of  the  late  Queen 
are  already  undergoing  repair  and 
embellishment  preparatory  to  the 
marriage.  It  is  clear  that  whatever 
can  be  done  will  be  done  by  Count 
Cavour  and  his  royal  master  in  order 
to  advance  the  aggressive  enterprise 
upon  which  they  have  set  their  mind. 
Sardinia,  they  know,  even  if  sup- 
ported by  the  Italians,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  wrest  Lombardy  from  the 
Austrians ;  and  hence  they  seize  every 
means  to  obtain  the  aid  of  powerful 
allies. 

Russia  hardly  requires  the  silken 
ties  of  a  family  alliance  to  make 
her  regard  with  complacency  the  pro- 
jects of  Sardinia.  She  has  ends 
of  her  own  which  will  be  served  by 
this  attack  upon  Austria.  At  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  the  Russian 
Government  vowed  in  its  wrath  that 
it  would  annihilate  the  empire  of  the 
Hapsburgs  on  the  first  opportunity, 
in  order  that  such  an  obstacle  might 
no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  Rus- 
sia's ambitious  designs  upon  Turkey. 
The  late  Czar  had  reckoned  that  he 
could  entirely  rely  upon  the  co- 
operation of  Austria  in  his  attack 
upon  the  "  sick  man " — that  co- 


operation being  expected  on  the 
understanding  that  Austria  would  be 
aggrandised  by  the  annexation  of  the 
north-western  provinces  of  Turkey, 
as  Russia  would  be  by  appropriating 
the  north-eastern  region,  including 
Constantinople.  Austria,  however, 
when  it  came  to  the  push,  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  England,  and 
thought  it  wiser  to  forego  her  own 
share  of  the  spoil  rather  than  allow 
her  colossal  neighbour  to  get  in  his 
paw.  For  this  "  desertion "  at  so 
critical  a  time,  the  Russians  vowed 
direst  vengeance.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  vows  of  profound  irritation, 
we  question  whether  Russia,  even  if 
an  opportunity  present  itself,  will 
seek  to  carry  out  her  threat  of  de- 
struction to  Austria.  Were  the 
Austrian  Empire  dissolved  into  its 
heterogeneous  component  parts,  a 
state  of  matters  would  arise  which 
might  prove  very  embarrassing  to 
Russia,  and  which  at  present  she  is 
quite  unprepared  to  face.  Russia's 
true  policy,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  to 
seek  the  destruction  of  Austria,  but 
to  weaken  her  just  so  far  as  to  render 
her  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
czars, — to  strip  her  of  territory  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  her  unable 
any  longer  to  match  herself  against 
Russia,  and  willing  to  recover  her 
strength  by  joining  in  the  spoliation 
of  Turkey.  Thus  to  weaken  Austria 
will  be  enough  for  Russia  ;  and  this 
is  just  what  France  and  Sardinia 
propose  to  do  by  wresting  from  her 
Lombardy.  Russia  accordingly  seems 
disposed  to  countenance  this  project. 
Indeed  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  hardly 
signed  before  Russia  showed  signs  of 
wishing  to  annoy  Austria  on  the  side 
of  Italy.  Sardinia,  for  the  sake  of 
associating  herself  with  the  great 
allied  Powers,  in  grandiose  contrast 
to  the  neutrality  of  Austria,  had 
fought  against  Russia  without  any 
very  obvious  interest  in  the  contest 
herself;  yet  so  entirely  passionless 
are  great  diplomatists,  attending 
simply  to  self-interest,  that,  finding  a 
common  bond  of  union  in  hatred  of 
Austria,  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg 
quite  overlooked  the  recent  hostility 
of  Sardinia,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
objects  of  Russian  policy  to  come  to 
a  good  understanding  with  the  Court 
of  Turin.  Accordingly,  one  after 
another,  members  of  the  imperial 
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family  of  Eussia  betook  themselves 
to  the  Sardinian  territories  "  on  ac- 
count of  their  health  • "  and  by  the  in- 
terviews and  courtesies  interchanged 
between  them  and  the  Court  of  Tu- 
rin, an  entente  cordiale  was  esta- 
blished, which  speedily  showed  it- 
self by  Sardinia  taking  the  part  of 
Eussia  in  the  Bolgrad  difficulty  of 
the  boundary  question,  and  more 
recently  in  assigning  to  her  use  the 
important  Sardinian  harbour  of 
Villafranca.  What  sentiments  of 
policy  were  interchanged  at  Paris 
between  the  Grand-duke  Constan- 
tine  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
the  visit  paid  by  the  former  on  his 
return  from  Sardinia,  cannot  be 
known.  But  from  all  the  indications 
that  Eussia  has  yet  given  of  her 
leanings,  it  may  be  inferred  that  she 
is  not  disposed  to  take  the  opposite 
side  from  France  in  this  formidable 
Italian  question. 

As  regards  France,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  commercial  classes 
are  entirely  opposed  to  any  rupture 
of  the  existing  tranquillity ;  yet  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  army  would 
hail  with  joy  the  advent  of  hostili- 
ties. And  considering  that  the 
French  Government,  though  founded 
by  universal  suffrage,  is  actually  a 
military  despotism,  the  wishes  of  the 
army,  at  least  in  the  present  ques- 
tion, may  be  regarded  as  quite  as 
influential  with  the  Emperor  as  that 
of  the  trading  community.  More 
than  once  the  public  feeling  has  been 
against  contemplated  acts  of  the  Em- 
peror,—but  the  acts  took  place.  He 
is  now  too  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne  to  be  unseated  by  a  passing 
breath  of  unpopularity  ;  and,  confi- 
dent in  the  wisdom  of  his  policy,  he 
can  afford  to  wait  till  the  public  is 
convinced  by  the  good  result.  Hither- 
to the  good  result  has  always  come, 
and  he  has  risen  steadily,  more  and 
more,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation. 
He  is  resolved  to  take  the  same  course 
now,  and,  relying  on  his  calculations, 
to  let  the  public  be  converted  to  his 
side  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  events. 
Of  all  possible  wars,  one  like  the  pre- 
sent is  best  calculated  to  enlist  the 
suffrages  of  Frenchmen.  To  extend 
French  influence  over  Italy  has  al- 
ways been  part  of  the  "traditional 
policy "  of  France  ;  and  to  wage  a 
war  for  the  "  liberation  "  of  Italy  is 
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a  more  captivating  way  of  doing  the 
thing  than  any  other  that  could  be 
devised.  Such  an  enterprise  would 
persuade  France  that  she  is  still  the 
champion  of  freedom,  although  she 
takes  so  little  of  it  to  herself.  And 
if  this  war  with  Austria  be  success- 
ful, what  glory  to  revive  the  memories 
of  Marengo  and  Castiglione,  and  see 
the  white  uniforms  of  Austria  once 
more  refluent  before  the  eagles  of  a 
Napoleon !  Indeed,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  Emperor  him- 
self take  the  field  in  such  a  war.  Of 
all  men  in  Europe,  not  soldiers,  there 
is  no  one  who  has  so  assiduously 
studied  the  art  of  war  as  the  French 
Emperor  :  indeed,  we  question  whe- 
ther any  of  his  marshals  ever  pon- 
dered the  history  and  science  of 
their  profession  with  more  profound 
thought.  Any  one  in  his  position 
would  gladly  have  his  brows  encir- 
cled by  martial  laurels  ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  his  whole  nature  is  such 
as  to  make  him  burn  to  distinguish 
himself  in  that  arena  where  genius 
and  power  are  developed  in  their 
grandest  and  most  terrible  form — in 
the  strategy  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  disciplined  rush  of  the  battle- 
field. It  has  been  remarked  that,  in 
unison  with  the  altered  tone  of  the 
Imperial  speeches,  there  has  occurred 
a  change  in  the.  Imperial  costume. 
Napoleon  III.  now  imitates,  as  far  as 
modern  fashion  permits,  the  dress  of 
his  I  uncle  ;  and,  contemporaneously 
with  the  dropping  of  "  L'empire  c'est 
la  paix,"  he  has  begun  to  ride  about 
daily  in  the  streets  of  Paris  attired 
in  the  grey  redingote,  the  war-dress 
of  his  uncle.  Does  the  Emperor  in- 
deed contemplate  trying  in  person 
the  fortunes  of  war,  and  on  the  same 
fields  which  witnessed  the  first  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon  the  Great  ? 

But,  let  it  be  observed,  it  is  not 
from  personal  inclination,  nor  even 
from  the  ordinary  motives  which 
impel  monarchs  to  warlike  aggres- 
sion, that  Napoleon  III.  is  now  bent 
upon  carrying  this  Italian  question 
to  a  violent  solution.  A  necessity 
drives  him  on.  He  foresees  a  great 
danger  ahead,  and  he  is  resolved 
to  evade  by  anticipating  it.  Italy 
cannot  remain  long  in  its  present 
condition  without  a  revolutionary 
outbreak  taking  place  ;  and  it  would 
be  the  ruin  of  Napoleon  III.  if  such 
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a  revolution  were  to  surprise  Mm  in 
his  present  position.  It  was  French 
troops  which  annihilated  the  Roman 
Republic  ;  it  is  French  troops  which 
have  kept  down  "  Italian  liberty  "  in 
Rome  ever  since.  And  if  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  like  that  of  1848 
were  again  to  extend  over  the  penin- 
sula, Napoleon  III.  and  his  troops  at 
Rome  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  act  against  it.  If  the  revolution 
were  for  a  moment  successful,it  would 
almost  to  a  certainty  excite  similar 
movements  in  other  countries — pro- 
bably in  France  itself ;  and  Napoleon 
III,  "the  elect  of  the  people," 
would  be  ruined  by  being  forced 
to  play  the  despot  pur  et  simple. 
Even  if  the  revolutionary  movement 
were  confined  to  Italy,  and  were  to 
find  the  Napoleonic  legions  support- 
ing the  Papal  despotism  in  Rome, 
the  issue  would  be  most  disastrous 
to  the  prestige,  and  most  obstructive 
to  the  future  projects  of  the  French 
Emperor.  Hence  his  resolute  desire 
to  free  himself  from  this  embar- 
rassing position.  Hence  his  anxiety 
now  to  get  his  troops  withdrawn 
from  Rome, — or  at  least  to  assume 
an  attitude  which  may  free  him 
from  the  charge  of  being  the  sup- 
porter of  despotism  and  a  foe  to  the 
liberties  of  Italy.  His  dread  is,  to 
be  surprised  by  another  1848 :  and 
observe  how  his  present  policy  is  de- 
signed to  extricate  him  from  the  diffi- 
culty. After  having  for  ten  years 
played  the  despot  at  Rome,  he  now 
comes  forward  to  champion  the  cause 
of  Italian  freedom.  He  declares  that 
he  is  most  anxious  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  Italian  soil ;  he  de- 
mands that  Austria  shall  equally 
evacuate  the  Papal  territories ;  and 
also  demands  that  Austria  shall  agree 
to  force  upon  the  Papal  Government 
the  adoption  of  "  reforms "  of  so 
sweeping  a  nature  as  of  themselves 
to  amount  to  a  revolution.  This  is 
the  ground  upon  which  he  founds 
his  quarrel  with  Austria.  But,  as 
regards  these  proposals  of  reforms, 
the  French  Emperor  has  not  only 
made  them  such  as  Austria  can 
hardly  accept,  but  in  his  pamphlet  he 
has  studiously  endeavoured  to  make 
it  impossible  for  her  to  accept  them. 
He  desires  a  war,  in  which  he  would 
appear  as  the  liberator  of  Italy. 
For,  such  a  war,  if  successful,  would 
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not  only  greatly  gratify  the  pride  and 
extend  the  influence  of  France,  but 
it  would  entirely  obviate  the  out- 
burst of  that  new  revolution  which 
the  Emperor  dreads,  and  of  which  the 
elements  already  exist  in  other  quar- 
ters besides  Italy.  The  whole  Ital- 
ian nation  would  regard  Napoleon 
III.  as  their  champion ;  the  party  of 
Mazzini  would  disappear,— or,  if  they 
dared  to  raise  their  head,  would 
instantly  be  struck  down  by  the 
mailed  hand  of  France  and  Sardinia. 
In  short,  the  French  Emperor  is 
going  to  war  in  order  to  avert  re- 
volution. As  he  "  discounted "  the 
intended  Socialist  revolt  in  France 
in  1852  by  the  coup-detat  of  Decem- 
ber 1851,  so  he  proposes  to  discount 
the  Italian  revolution  by  an  immedi- 
ate Italian  war.  Adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  Dr  Jenner,  he  proposes  to 
avert  a  peril  by  bringing  on  the 
disease  which  he  dreads  at  his  own 
time  and  in  a  (to  him)  less  danger- 
ous form. 

It  is  a  masterly  conception.  Sup- 
posing even  that  there  be  no  war, 
and  even  that  Austria  successfully 
resists  the  adoption  of  the  reforms 
which  he  has  proposed — still,  Napo- 
leon III.  will  at  least  have  freed 
himself  from  the  odium  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  will  have  paved  the  way 
for  siding  with,  and  thereby  con- 
trolling, any  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  may  take  place.  Again, 
if  the  pressure  of  the  other  European 
Powers  make  Austria  accede  to  re- 
forms, the  triumph  will  be  entirely 
his,— for  he  has  taken  pains  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world  the  demands 
which  he  has  made.  Or  if,  as  is  more 
likely,  the  issue  be  war,  the  chances 
are  again  very  much  in  his  favour, 
and  the  consequences  of  success  to 
him  would  be  incalculable.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  popular  movement 
throughout  Italy  by  which  his  enter- 
prise would  be  seconded,  there  is 
available  to  him  a  strategetical  opera- 
tion which  was  never  in  the  power  of 
his  uncle.  During  the  wars  of  the 
first  Revolution,  the  seas  were  wholly 
in  possession  of  the  British  fleets,  and 
Napoleon  I.  had  to  confine  his  stra- 
tegy entirely  to  the  land ;  whereas 
now  (England  standing  neutral)  Na- 
poleon III.  may  transport  his  legions 
to  any  part  of  the  Italian  coast.  And 
if  the  immense  fleet  and  flotilla  of 
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war  which  he  is  preparing  be  able  to 
effect  the  landing  of  an  army  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  such  a  man- 
oeuvre would  take  in  rear  all  the  for- 
midable fortresses  and  river-lines  of 
Lombardy,  and,  if  successful,  would 
cause  the  Austrian  forces  to  evacu- 
ate the  entire  valley  of  the  Po  and 
retire  to  the  Passes  of  the  Alps.  Na- 
poleon III.  will  not  seek  to  push  Aus- 
tria to  extremities  (his  policy  is  never 
to  push  any  Power  to  extremities) ; 
and  Sardinia  and  the  Italians  may  rely 
upon  it  that  he  will  stop  short  in  the 
enterprise  whenever  it  suits  himself, 
and  compel  them  also  to  do  the  same. 
Just  as  he  refused  to  go  along  with 
England  and  Turkey  in  the  war  with 
Russia,  after  the  French  arms  had 
been  "  covered  with  glory"  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Sebastopol,  so  assuredly  will 
the  Italians  find  him  resolved  to  stop 
short  in  the  "liberation  of  Italy,"  as 
soon  as  he  thinks  best  for  himself. 
Triumphs  by  short  wars  and  diplo- 
macy are  the  means  upon  which  he 
relies  to  aggrandise  himself. 

If  Napoleon  III.  plunge  into  this 
war,  he  will  aim  at  making  it  a  short 
one ;  and  it  will  also  be  one  of  the 
first  requisites  in  his  eyes  that  it  be 
not  allowed  to  overpass  the  limits  of 
Italy  and  assume  a  European  charac- 
ter, giving  rise  to  unforeseeable  con- 
junctures. He  must  wish  it  to  be  an 
Italian  war  confined  to  Italy  ;  and  he 
will  seek  to  insure  this  by  a  previous 
understanding  with  Russia,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  great  Power,  if  ex- 
erted in  unison  with  the  objects  of 
France,  will  wholly  neutralise  the  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia 
on  the  other  side.  If  he  have  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Russia,  to 
the  effect  that  Russia  will  have  no 
objection  to  the  French  army  assist- 
ing Sardinia,  provided  the  war  be 
not  allowed  to  assume  a  revolutionary 
character, — and  if  Russia  be  not  dis- 
inclined to  see  her  hated  neighbour 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  Lombardy, 
then  Napoleon  has  a  clear  field 
before  him,  and  may  reckon  upon 
being  able  to  follow  it  up  without 
any  material  opposition  from  the 
other  Powers.  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia  will  send  protocols,  but  no 
troops;  and  the  French  Emperor, 
coolly  assuring  them  that  he  is 
fighting  merely  to  "  consolidate  the 
peace  of  Europe,"  by  removing  one 
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of  the  disturbing  conditions,  will  pro- 
secute his  game  to  its  close.  At  pre- 
sent the  available  strength  of  our  fleet 
is  no  more  than  equal  to  that  of 
France,  and  far  below  that  of  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Russia  united. 
The  British  fleet  could  most  serious- 
ly obstruct  the  military  plans  of  the 
French  Emperor  :  with  it  against 
him,  indeed,  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  could  ever  force  his  way  through 
the  bristling  fortresses  and  river- 
lines  of  Lombardy  to  the  Carinthian 
Alps.  And  probably  it  is  on  the 
threat  of  a  naval  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia  against  us,  if  we 
venture  to  interfere,  that  he  reckons 
most  confidently  to  secure  our  non- 
intervention. This  war  with  Austria 
he  regards  as  a  neat  little  enterprise 
that  can  be  carried  on  while  the  rest 
of  Europe  is  at  peace;  and  now  is 
the  time  when  it  might  be  executed 
most  successfully.  Once  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Turkish  empire  fairly 
begins— and  it  cannot  be  delayed 
above  a  few  years — the  alliances  of 
the  European  Powers  will  probably 
undergo  another  change,  and  in  any 
case  France  will  then  have  important 
work  on  her  hands  of  another  kind. 
Now,  when  Russia  is  willing  to  see 
Austria  weakened,  and  when  none  of 
the  other  Powers  can  well  interfere, 
is  the  time  for  the  French  Empe- 
ror to  win  brilliant  renown  for  him- 
self as  the  "  Liberator  of  Italy,"  and 
also  to  gain  a  powerful  position  in 
the  Italian  peninsula,  such  as  may  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  farther 
and  grander  strife  that  is  likely  to 
ensue  when  the  Ottoman  empire  falls 
to  pieces,  and  the  Powers  of  Christen- 
dom quarrel  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  spoil. 

In  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
hour,  the  British  Government  has  a 
difficult  and  momentous  part  to  play. 
Great  Britain  has  long  befriended 
Italy.  For  the  last  half-century— 
ever  since  the  Battle  of  Maida  shook 
the  tyrannous  domination  of  Napo- 
leon I.  in  Southern  Italy,  and  first 
taught  his  army  the  terrors  of  a  charge 
of  British  bayonets,  it  is  to  England 
that  the  Italians  have  looked  for 
sympathy  and  support  in  their  yearn- 
ings after  internal  reforms.  England 
has  literally  been  the  only  Power  in 
the  world  that  has  cared  for  them 
and  moved  on  their  behalf.  France 
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has  never  stirred  in  the  matter  save 
in  the  most  openly  selfish  manner,  to 
advantage  herself.  Ever  since  1814, 
when  her  tyrannising  legions  were 
flung  routed  over  the  Alps,  France 
has  intervened  but  twice  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy ;  and  what  like  were 
those  interventions  ?  The  first  time, 
she  seized  upon  Ancona,  which  she 
held  for  several  years;  the  second 
time,  she  sent  an  army  to  put  down 
the  free  government  which  the  Rom- 
ans had  won  and  established  for 
themselves,  and  to  seize  the  Eternal 
City,  which  she  has  held  by  the 
strong  hand  ever  since.  In  both  of 
those  interventions,  the  French  Go- 
vernment did  not  interfere  for  the 
sake  of  the  Italians,  but  undisguis- 
edly  to  extend  her  own  power.  It 
was  not  to  oppose  Austria,  but 
simply  to  keep  pace  with  her  in 
extending  over  Italy  a  foreign  yoke. 
The  French  Government  took  not 
a  single  step  to  loosen  the  chains 
or  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Italians ;  but  she  gave  them  one 
tyrant  more.  Louis  Napoleon  acted 
just  like  his  predecessors.  For  eight 
years  of  his  rule  he  kept  military 
possession  of  the  Papal  territory, 
without  ever  saying  a  single  word 
about  reforms.  All  that  time  Na- 
poleon held  sway  in  the  x  part  of 
Italy  which  is  notoriously  the  worst 
governed,  and  where  the  people  are 
most  eager  to  be  free,  (and  where 
they  would  tie  free  in  a  week  if  the 
French  bayonets  were  removed)  with- 
out doing  anything  but  shoot  or 
bayonet  those  who  rebelled  against  the 
double  tyranny  of  Pope  and  French- 
men. Not  till  the  Congress  of  Paris 
did  Napoleon  begin  to  do  what  Eng- 
land had  long  been  doing.  And  now, 
when  he  demands  that  Austria  shall 
evacuate  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Papal  territories,  while  he  does  the 
same  for  the  western,  what  figure 
does  he  cut  ?  Overlooking  the  fact 
that  Austria  is  where  she  is  by  the 
special  invitation  of  the  Papal  Go- 
vernment, while  France  grasped  at 
Rome  unasked,  is  it  not  plain  that 
Austria  might  now  reply  to  the 
French  Emperor,  "  By  your  ten  years' 
occupation  of  Rome,  you  have  recog- 
nised and  acted  upon  the  very  same 
principle  as  we  have  done,  and  against 
which  you  now  protest.  And  if  you 
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now  find  that  you  have  got  yourself 
into  a  difficulty  by  your  occupation  of 
Rome,  and  for  your  own  purposes 
wish  to  withdraw,  that  is  certainly 
no  ground  for  your  demanding  us 
also  to  withdraw  from  our  positions, 
which  do  not  embarrass  us  in  the 
least."  We  question  whether  Napo- 
leon III.  even  yet  wishes  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Rome, — he  so  dreads 
any  uprising  of  the  revolution  in 
Italy.  It  suits  him  much  better  to 
make  impossible  demands — demands 
for  changes  which  he  knows  cannot 
be  carried  out  at  Rome  save  by  force 
— in  order  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon 
Austria,  and  thereby  create  a  war 
which  may  suffice  to  avert  his  bete 
noir,  another  Revolution. 

England  helps  and  befriends  Italy, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  treaty 
and  the  principles  of  international 
law.  But  she  cannot  take  part  in — 
she  must  entirely  condemn — an  en- 
terprise which  is  based  upon  an  utter 
disregard  of  treaties,  and  which  is 
undertaken,  not  for  the  sake  of  Italy, 
but  for  the  advantage  of  the  French 
Government.  She  will  not  violate 
treaties  for  the  sake  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  Sardinia,  or  merely  to 
give  Italy  a  change  of  masters.  This 
is  not  a  war  of  the  Italians  against 
Austria— it  is  not  a  natural  move- 
ment coming  from  the  heart  of  Italy, 
— it  is  a  war  forced  on  by  France  and 
Sardinia.  It  is  not  an  impulse  of 
patriotism ;  it  is  an  act  of  mature 
and  selfish  calculation.  A  Necessity 
urges  on  both  of  the  aggressive 
Powers.  Sardinia,  by  persisting  in 
keeping  up  an  excessive  military 
establishment,  has  all  but  strangled 
herself  with  debt,  and  seeks  to  free 
herself  by  rushing  to  war  and  acquir- 
ing the  rich  provinces  of  Lpmbardy 
and  Venice.  Napoleon  III.  is  a  mili- 
tary despot  at  home,  and,  by  en- 
gaging in  this  Italian  war,  he  calcu- 
lates alike  upon  aggrandising  the 
power  of  France,  and  upon  obviating 
the  outburst  of  that  smouldering  re- 
volution which  he  dreads,  and  which, 
were  it  again  to  leap  forth,  would 
probably  engage  the  French  as  well 
as  other  peoples  in  a  struggle  against 
their  despotic  Governments.  These 
are  potent  reasons  of  self-interest  for 
the  French  and  Sardinian  Govern- 
ments taking  the  course  they  medi- 
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tate;  but  they  deserve  nothing  but 
censure  .at  the  bar  of  international 
law  and  justice. 

Such  are  the  moral  grounds  upon 
which  Great  Britain  must  refuse  her 
countenance  to  the  warlike  projects 
which  the  French  and  Sardinian  Go- 
vernments appear  to  have  in  view 
in  Italy.  Our  material  interests  point 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Austria  is 
the  least  aggressive  Power  in  Europe, 
and  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
cause  of  peace  would  not  be  advan- 
taged if  she  were  weakened  to  the 
strengthening  of  either  France  or 
Russia.  Neither  have  we  any  desire 
to  see  the  process  of  converting  the 
Mediterranean  into  "  a  French  lake  " 
carried  out  by  adding  to  France's 
growing  power  in  Algeria  a  Gallic 
domination  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Besides,  where  is  this  new  policy  of 
Napoleon  IIL's  to  lead  ?  That  policy 
is  based  upon  an  entire  disregard  of 
the  Treaty  of  1815,  and  of  the  exist- 
ing territorial  settlement  of  Europe  : 
consequently  it  disorganises  all  inter- 
national relations,  and  places  Europe 
once  more  in  the  crucible.  The 
way  is  opened  for  every  enterprise 
which  Force  may  be  able  to  carry 
through.  What  was  unlawful  in 
1854  is  declared  lawful  now.  Tur- 
key is  evidently  a  doomed  Power; 
and  France,  which  never  did  a  hand's 
turn  in  the  good  work  herself,  is 
doubtless  now  ready,  in  concert  with 
Russia,  to  cut  short  the  work  of  in- 
ternal improvement  in  Turkey,  which 
England  has  been  labouring  at  for 
thirty  years,  by  a  military  attack  and 
a  new  partition.  Once  Lombardy  is  in 
the  hands  of  Sardinia,  French  troops 
may  march  right  through  northern 
Italy  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
or  be  securely  landed  and  form  de- 
pots on  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic. 
And  what,  then,  about  the  Ionian 
Islands  1  Are  they,  too,  to  be  made 
the  objects  of  the  sympathetic  liberal- 
ism of  the  French  Emperor  1  The  pol- 
icy of  his  imperial  majesty  of  France, 
we  are  officially  apprised, "  is  ready  to 
manifest  itself  wherever  the  cause  of 
justice  and  civilisation  is  to  be  as- 
sisted." Who  is  to  determine  where 
justice  and  civilisation  call  for  extra- 
neous aid?  Was  Hungary  less  de- 
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serving  of  sympathy  and  support  than 
Italy  1— and  yet  Napoleon  refused  to 
allow  Kossuth  set  foot  in  France  when 
on  his  way  to  our  shores  !  Some  peo- 
ple think  that  Napoleon  III.  should 
begin  at  home,  and  that  France  her- 
self might  not  be  the  worse  of  a  little 
help  to  wring  some  amount  of  inter- 
nal freedom  from  the  military  despot- 
ism enthroned  intheTuileries.  What- 
ever be  the  actual  development  Na- 
poleon III.  intends  to  give  to  his 
ideas,  Europe  may  well  look  at  him 
askance,  and  ask,  What  next  2 

We  have  spoken  of  England's  in- 
terests, alike  moral  and  material.  But 
there  is  something  superior  to  in- 
dividual interests — namely,  the  com- 
mon law  of  Europe,  which  declares 
that  treaties  must  be  observed,  and 
that  he  who  breaks  them  is  an  enemy 
to  the  common- weal  of  Europe.  It 
was  for  violating  the  law  of  nations 
that  the  late  Czar  saw  Europe  band 
itself  against  him.  And  no  one  then 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  observing 
treaties  as  did  the  potentate  who  now 
would  fain  discard  the  whole  treaty- 
arrangements  of  Europe.  All  that 
Napoleon  III.,  in  his  pamphlet,  says 
in  favour  of  his  intervening  against 
the  Austrians  in  Italy,  might  quite 
as  well  have  been  said  by  the  Czar 
Nicholas  on  behalf  of  his  intervention 
against  the  Ottomans  in  Turkey. 
France,  who  would  not  listen  to 
those  pleas  when  put  forward  five 
years  ago  by  Russia,  cannot  expect 
that  they  should  now  be  received  as 
satisfactory  from  herself.  The  British 
Government,  we  rejoice  to  know,  has 
taken  up  its  ground  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  international  law.  It 
stands  firm  and  unassailable  on  the 
ground  that  treaties  must  be  ob- 
served. And  it  has  kept  itself  free, 
unpledged,  and  untrammelled,— re- 
serving for  itself  full  power  of  free 
action  whenever  circumstances  may 
render  a  decided  policy  necessary. 
Meanwhile  let  us  look  to  our  de- 
fences. There  is  no  fear  of  our  losing 
our  independence,  but  there  is  a  risk 
of  our  experiencing  a  humiliation. 
Napoleon  III.  is  waiting  for  the 
melting  of  the  snows  on  Mont  Cenis, 
— he  may  be  waiting  also  for  the 
melting  of  the  ice  in  the  Baltic. 
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A   CRUISE  IN  JAPANESE  WATERS.-^PART  IV. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


THE  Japanese  authorities  were 
evidently  determined,  if  official  ob- 
structiveness  could  stop  us,  to  leave 
no  effort  untried  to  do  so.  Even  in 
the  open  sea  between  Vries  Volcano 
and  the  entrance  of  Yedo  Gulf,  two 
guard-boats  succeeded  in  throwing 
themselves  in  our  track.  At  first  the 
officer  of  the  watch  innocently  be- 
lieved them  to  be  fishermen,  and, 
dreaming  of  turbot  and  mackerel, 
edged  towards  the  boats,  favouring 
the  Japanese  manoeuvre.  When 
almost  under  the  ship's  bows,  up 
went  the  little  square  flags,  and  out 
popped  upon  the  deck  of  each  boat 
a  two-sworded  official,  who,  steady- 
ing himself  against  the  excessive 
motion  by  placing  his  legs  wide 
apart,  waved  frantically  for  the 
"  Furious  "  to  stop.  The  officer  of  the 
watch  had  directions  to  be  perfectly 
deaf  and  blind  for  the  next  five  min- 
utes. The  ship  gave  a  sheer,  and 
went  clear  of  the  boats  by  a  few 
yards  :  they  might  as  well  have  re- 
quested the  Volcano  behind  them 
to  cease  smoking,  as  to  yell  for  us 
to  stop.  Stop  indeed  ! — why,  the  old 
ship  knew  as  well  as  we  did  that 
the  wind  was  fair,  and  Yedo  right 
ahead,  and  this  accounts  for  her  in- 
civility to  Japanese  guard-boats,  and 
her  playful  kick-up  of  the  heels  as 
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she  flung  herself  through  the  water 
at  a  nine-knot  speed.    The  last  we 
saw  of  the  two  officers  was  that  one 
poor  man  performed  a  somersault, 
as  his  boat  dived  into  a  sea ;  and  a 
somersault  with  two  swords  by  his 
side,  a  queer-cut  hat  tied  on  literally 
to  his  nose,  a  shirt  as  stiff'  as    if 
cut  out  of   paper,   and  very  bag- 
ging trousers,  must  be  a  feat  not 
voluntarily  gone  through  ;  while  the 
other  officer,  who  wisely  had  himself 
supported  by  two  boatmen,  continued 
to  wave  his  arms,  like  an  insane 
semaphore,  so  long  as  we  looked  at 
him.    Poor  fellows  !  we  too  knew 
what  it  was  to  suffer  in  performance 
of  orders,  and  giving  them  our  hearty 
sympathy,  we  left  these  worthies  to 
find  their  way  back  to  their  shores. 
By  nine  o'clock  we  were  fairly  en- 
tering the  limits  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo, 
and  the  freshening  gale  rendered  our 
speed  little  short  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.    It  was  a  glorious  panorama 
past  which  we  were  rapidly  sailing, 
and  the  exhilarating  effect  of  its  in- 
fluence  upon  all  of  us,  combined 
with  a  delicious  climate  and  invig- 
orating breeze,  was  clearly  visible  in 
the  glistening  eyes  and  cheerful  looks 
of  the  officers  and  men,  who  crowded 
to  gaze  upon  the  picture  that  un- 
rolled   itself.      The    scenery    was 
2  o 
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neither  Indian  nor  Chinese,  and  pre- 
sented more  of  the  features  of  a  land 
within  the  temperate,  than  of  one 
touching  the  torrid  zone.  The  lower 
and  nearer  portions  of  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  resembled  strongly  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  in  our 
own  dear  islands ;  yet  we  have  no 
gulf  in  Britain  upon  such  a  scale  as 
that  of  Yedo.  Take  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  and 
all  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
form  with  their  combined  beauty  a 
gulf  forty-five  miles  long,  and  vary- 
ing in  width  from  ten  to  thirty.  In 
every  nook  and  valley,  as  well  as 
along  every  sandy  bay,  place  pretty 
towns  and  villages,  cut  out  all  brick 
and  plaster  villas  with  Corinthian 
porticoes,  and  introduce  the  neatest 
chalets  Switzerland  ever  produced 
— strew  the  bright  sea  with  quaint 
vessels  and  picturesque  bdats,  and  you 
will  have  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture. For  background,  scatter  to  the 
eastward  the  finest  scenery  our  High- 
lands of  Scotland  can  afford— leave 
the  blue  and  purple  tints  untouched, 
as  well  as  the  pine-tree  and  moun- 
tain-ash. Far  back,  fifty  miles  off,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Gulf,  amidst 
masses  of  snowy  clouds  and  streams 
of  golden  mist,  let  a  lofty  mountain- 
range  be  seen,  and  at  its  centre  rear 
a  magnificent  cone,  the  beautiful 
Fusi-hama,  the  "  Matchless  Moun- 
tain "  of  Japan.  And  then,  perhaps, 
the  reader  can  in  some  way  picture 
to  his  mind's  eye  the  beauties  of  the 
Gulf  of  Yedo,  in  the  loveliness  of  that 
bright  day  when  it  first  gladdened 
our  sight. 

The  freshening  gale  drove  the 
ships,  like  sea-gulls,  past  the  noble 
bluffs  between  Capes  Sagami  and 
Kamisaki.  The  latter,  to  which  we 
approached  within  a  thousand  yards, 
was  bristling  with  batteries,  and 
swarming  with  guard-boats,  of  which 
several,  with  officers  and  linguists  on 
board,  pushed  off,  and  tried  their 
best,  by  signals,  to  induce  us  to  stop. 
We  only  gave  ourselves  time  to  note 
that  the  promising  little  port  of 
Uragua  was  full  of  native  vessels, 
and  that  here  shelter  might  be  very 
likely  found,  if  the  anchorage  in 
the  Gulf  proved  insecure.  Guided 
by  the  excellent  map  and  chart  of 
Commodore  Perry,  we  hauled  in  for 


the  western  shore  to  avoid  a  danger- 
ous shoal  called  by  the  Americans 
Saratoga  Spit,  and  then  bore  away 
north.  We  sighted  rapidly,  one  after 
the  other,  the  various  points  and 
headlands  mentioned  by  Perry,  and 
recognised  Treaty  Point,  near  which 
the  American  treaty  of  March  31, 
1854,  was  negotiated. 

In  the  bay  of  Kanagawa,  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  indentation  upon  the 
west  coast,  just  beyond  Treaty  Bluff, 
we  saw  at  anchor  the  Russian  frigate 
"  Escold,"  and  a  despatch  gun-boat. 
The  former  we  knew  had  on  board 
his  Excellency  Count  Pontiatine,  the 
Russian  plenipotentiary  ;  and  he  was 
doubtless  busily  labouring,  on  behalf 
of  his  imperial  master,  amongst  the 
treaty-bewildered  Japanese. 

The  "  Furious  "  was  in  ten  fathoms 
water,  and  it  seemed  quite  unreason- 
able to  haul  out  of  the  high-road  to 
the  capital  and  anchor,  because  other 
people  had  done  so,  at  Kanagawa. 
With  the  sanction  of  Lord  Elgin,  the 
"  Furious  "  and  "  Retribution  "  bore 
away  for  Yedo.  Mr  Hewskin,  the 
interpreter,  had,  whilst  accompany- 
ing Mr  Harris  in  his  last  visit  to 
Yedo,  been  carried  on  one  occasion 
in  a  small  Japanese  steamer  from 
Kanagawa  to  the  capital ;  but  from 
his  observations  upon  that  occasion, 
he  was  led  to  believe  that  extensive 
mud-banks  barred  the  approach  to 
the  city.  Yet  he  suggested,  what 
we  found  to  have  been  the  case,  that 
the  Japanese  officers  had  taken  the 
vessel  by  a  very  shallow  route  ex- 
pressly to  mislead  the  new-comers. 

Rattling  along  amongst  fleets  of 
native  boats  of  all  sizes  round  the 
shallows  of  Beacon  Point,  we  went 
off  the  American  chart,  on  to  really 
unknown  ground,  beyond  the  maps 
of  Siebold  and  Ksempfer,  which  alone 
gave  us  the  coast  line,  and  guided  us 
to  the  north  -  west  corner  of  the 
Gulf,  as  the  site  of  Yedo.  On  a  very 
clear  day  from  Beacon  Point  the 
southern  suburb  of  Yedo,  named  Sin- 
agawa,  may  doubtless  be  visible,  as 
well  as  the  hills  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  itself;  but  the 
strong  gale  before  which  we  were 
blown,  had  caused  a  haze  that  hid 
all  from  us,  except  the  outline  of 
some  low  hills  to  the  north-west. 
Directly  we  were  clear  of  the  shoals, 
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and  that  the  land  appeared  to  re- 
cede from  us,  we  hauled  in  for  it, 
and  presently  we  saw  four  square- 
rigged  vessels  riding  at  anchor  under 
the  land.  When  they  bore  KW.  by 
compass,  we  steered  for  them.  The 
soundings  commenced  to  diminish 
steadily,  but  it  mattered  not,  for 
where  there  was  water  for  those  vessels 
there  must  be  very  nearly  enough  for 
us,  and  at  any  rate  the  bottom  was  a 
nice  soft  unctuous  mud  if  we  did 
happen  to  stick  our  keel  in  it.  Our 
hopes  were  not  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed, for  up  out  of  the  sea,  and 
out  of  the  mist,  rose  one  startling 
novelty  after  another.  Huge  bat- 
teries, big  enough  to  delight  the 
Czar  Nicholas— temples — the  Impe- 
rial palace — Yedo  itself  curving  round 
the  Bay — all  for  the  first  time  looked 
upon  from  the  decks  of  a  foreign 
man-of-war  !  The  four  square-rigged 
vessels  proved  to  be  Japanese  men- 
of-war,  and  when  we  brought  them, 
as  well  as  the  batteries,  thoroughly 
under  command  of  our  guns,  the 
"  Furious  "  and  the  "  Retribution  " 
anchored  in  twenty-four  feet  water, 
as  well  as  the  little  yacht  "  Emperor," 
that  under  a  press  of  sail  and  steam 
had  been  fruitlessly  trying  to  over- 
take the  larger  vessels,  since  we 
entered  the  gulf. 

Shade  of  Will  Adams !  at  last  the 
prayer  of  the  earnest  old  sailor,  that 
his  countrymen  might  reap  wealth 
and  advantage  from  commercial  re- 
lations with  Japan,  was  about  to  be 
fulfilled  !  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years  had  elapsed  since  he,  and 
his  half-wrecked  ship,  had  lain  nigh 
the  very  spot  in  which  we  were ;  and 
now  his  countrymen  had  come  in 
earnest.  They  held  the  empire  of 
the  East,  and  had  won  the  wealth  of 
all  the  Indies  ;  and  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  skill  of  her  ambassador, 
had  thrown  down  all  the  barriers  set 
up  by  China  against  foreign  trade  or 
intercourse.  Great  Britain,  in  those 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
which  had  intervened  since  her  ces- 
sation of  commerce  with  Japan,  had 
carefully  paved  the  way  up  to  the 
point  at  which  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  tolerate  the  exclusiveness  of 
an  important  and  wealthy  empire ; 
and  an  English  squadron  and  an  Eng- 
lish ambassador  were  now  off  the 
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capital  of  Japan,  the  bearers,  it  is 
true,  of  a  message  of  good-will,  but 
yet  to  show,  in  a  way  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  the  hour  had  arrived  for 
Japan  to  yield  to  reason,  or  to  be 
prepared  to  suffer,  as  the  Court  of 
Pekin  had  done,  for  its  obstinacy. 

A  strong  gale  blowing  direct  upon 
the  shore  prevented  all  communica- 
tion during  the  afternoon,  and  gave 
us  ample  time  to  consider  the  four 
Japanese  vessels  which  rode  at  an- 
chor close  to  us.  Could  one  of  them 
be  the  "  Erasmus,"  the  "  talle  shippe" 
of  stout  Admiral  Jacques  Mayhay  ? 
Impossible  !  but  then  this  ship  must 
have  been  built  on  the  model  of  that, 
or  possibly  on  that  of  the  craft  of 
eighty  tons  which  Will  Adams  tells 
us  he  had  to  construct  during  his 
detention  in  Yedo  :  he,  poor  fellow, 
being  neither  ship-builder  nor  car- 
penter !  To  add  to  the  grotesqueness 
of  this  ghost  of  a  ship  of  ancient  days, 
it  was  painted  of  a  lively  red  through- 
out. We  afterwards  learnt  that  this 
quaint  argosy,  as  well  as  another  one 
painted  black,  which  seemed  to  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  float  on  her 
broadside  —  were  objects  of  great 
pride  and  self-complacency  with  some 
very  high  Japanese  authorities,  as 
proofs  to  what  perfection  native  ship- 
building had  arrived,  though  there 
were  some  who  thought  that  the  sum 
of  money  thus  wasted  would  have 
paid  for  two  line-of-battle  ships  in 
Europe.  The  other  two  vessels  under 
Japanese  colours  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Dutch  :  one  was  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer,  the  other  a  screw; 
both  tolerably  armed,  and  looking 
efficient,  and  entirely  manned,  offi- 
cered, and  commanded  by  natives. 

Towards  evening  the  breeze  was 
still  so  fresh  that  only  one  Japanese 
boat  had  left  us  for  the  shore,  with  a 
communication  from  Lord  Elgin  to 
the  authorities.  A  cloud  of  govern- 
ment boats  were  seen  coming  up  the 
bay,  and  we  learnt,  as  they  each 
boarded  and  worried  us  to  death  with 
questions,  that  they  were  the  guard- 
boats  that  ought  to  have  boarded  and 
reported  upon  us  at  the  many  stations 
in  the  Gulf.  They  had  had  a  long 
sail,  and  had  a  long  way  to  go  back  ; 
yet  they  were  rather  inclined  to  laugh 
than  be  cross  at  the  wicked  trick  we 
had  practised  upon  them.  Among 
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the  first  to  board  us  was  Yenoske,  a 
linguist  of  inferior  rank,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  had  been  stationed  a  long 
way  down  the  Gulf  to  intercept  us. 
He  had  had  nearly  a  thirty  miles 
chase  after  us,  yet  laughed  heartily 
after  he  got  on  board  at  the  joke, 
and  spoke  of  our  proceedings  as  in 
the  highest  degree  original,  gently 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  that,  in 
our  haste,  we  had  made  a  mistake, 
which  would  of  course  be  rectified 
on  the  morrow  by  our  going  back  to 
Kanagawa !  It  was  our  turn  to 
laugh  now,  but  Yenoske  still  smiled, 
no  doubt  determined  to  think  it  very 
improbable  we  should  remain  where 
we  were  ;  and  so  we  left  him  to  col- 
lect answers  to  all  the  questions  his 
report  upon  our  ship  required. 

Mr  Hewskin  came  on  deck,  and 
Yelioske's  bright  eyes  glittered  with 
delight  as  he  recognised  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. The  puzzled  physiog- 
nomies of  many  guard-boat  officials 
brightened  up  as  they  hailed  the  well- 
known  figure  of  the  only  European 
that  had  been  seen  in  the  city  of  Yedo 
who  could  speak  Japanese ;  and  with 
all  of  them  it  seemed  to  unravel  the 
perplexity  they  were  in.  as  to  why 
we  came  beyond  Kanagawa.  It  was 
clearly  Hewskin  who  had  brought 
on  them  this  visitation !  One  of 
these  mare's  -  nest  -  seekers  lighted 
upon  the  strange  -  shaped  palanquin 
in  which  Mr  Harris  had  been  seen  in 
Yedo.  Kposse  of  them  walked  round 
it,  measured  it,  examined  it,  peered 
into  it,  assured  themselves  by  argu- 
ment that  it  was  the  same  ;  and  then 
one  old  gentleman,  who  must  have 
been  a  fac-simile  of  the  one  who  un- 
ravelled the  Gunpowder  Plot,  called 
Yenoske  aside,  and,  pointing  at  the 
mysterious  chair,  looked  most  om- 
inous things.  Yenoske  returned  to 
us,  surrounded  by  the  reporters,  to 
suggest  in  blandest  tones  in  Dutch 
that  no  doubt  Mr  Harris  was  below. 
No  !  Well,  then  he  was  somewhere 
on  board  ?  No,  was  still  the  reply  ; 
but  we  laughed  so  immoderately, 
and  Yenoske  joined  so  heartily,  that 
we  feel  sure  every  one  entered  in 
their  notebooks  that  Mr  Harris  was 
secreted  somewhere  on  board  the 
"  Furious  ;"  and  possibly  they  found 
relief  in  the  supposition.  Yenoske 
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left  us  soon  after,  with  some  missive 
for  the  city  authorities.  He  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  little  man,  very 
civil  and  obliging,  and,  as  the  me- 
dium of  intercourse  between  the 
Embassy  and  the  English  officers 
and  the  natives,  showed  wonderful 
tact  and  zeal,  as  well  as  great  apti- 
tude in  improving  his  knowledge  of 
our  language. 

Long  after  it  was  dark,  and  just  as 
all  were  retiring  to  rest,  a  large  boat, 
carrying  handsome  lanthorns,  was 
reported  to  be  approaching.  To  the 
hail  of  our  sentry  came  the  ready 
response, "  a  government  boat !"  She 
came  alongside,  and  when  the  occu- 
pants were  invited  onboard,  a  person 
walked  up,  bowed  and  introduced 
himself  in  very  correct  English,  as 
"  Mori-hama ;"  then  turning  to  Hews- 
kin, shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 
We  remembered  the  name  as  that  of 
the  able  interpreter  spoken  of  by 
Perry.  On  accosting  him,  a  fear  was 
slyly  expressed  that  our  arrival  must 
have  put  them  to  much  inconveni- 
ence to  occasion  him  to  be  about  at 
so  late  an  hour.  Mori-hama  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  so,  for  that  we 
had  rushed  up  the  bay  "like  the 
wind."  He  had  been  despatched  to 
Kanagawa  to  meet  us  when  our  entry 
in  the  bay  was  signaled ;  but  before 
he  got  there  we  had  passed,  and  he 
had  but  just  returned  to  be  sent  off 
upon  his  present  mission.  Mori- 
hama  then  threw  in  some  alarming 
hints  as  to  the  insecurity  of  our  pre- 
sent anchorage — the  shallowness  of 
the  water— the  want  of  supplies— in 
fact,  many  things  that  should  start 
us  back  again.  After  this,  he  began 
talking  Dutch  to  Mr  Hewskin  in  a 
very  abrupt  manner.  We  ventured 
to  remark,  that  now  that  he  was 
dealing  with  Englishmen,  it  would  be 
better  to  adhere  to  their  language, 
wMch  he  spoke  so  fluently.  "  Ah  ! 
of  course,"  said  he,  laughing,  "and 
I  always  desire  to  converse  in 
English,  but  Hewskin  will  speak 
Dutch;"— a  quick  reply,  but  more 
quick  than  veracious.  After  pretend- 
ing to  be  utterly  surprised  at  this 
sudden  arrival  of  the  ambassador,  he 
betrayed  incidentally  that  a  much 
exaggerated  report  of  the  size  of  the 
British  squadron  likely  to  visit  Japan 
had  come  up  from  Nangasaki ;  and  he 
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left  the  ship,  leaving  behind  him  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  his 
address  and  ability.  We  have  been 
thus  prolix  in  describing  our  first 
interview  with  these  two  Japanese 
interpreters,  in  order  to  show  how 
well,  in  Mori-ham  a  and  Yenoske,  the 
Japanese  government  was  prepared 
to  hold  intercourse  with  England,  and 
with  what  advantage  to  themselves. 
Early  next  day,  August  the  13th, 
we  weighed  and  moved  to  an  anchor- 
age between  the  Japanese  men-of-war 
and  their  own  batteries,  where  we 
had  just  water  enough  to  float  at 
low  tide.  This  operation  over,  we 
were  able,  now  that  the  weather  had 
moderated,  to  scrutinise  the  town, 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo. 
The  bay  is  formed  by  two  low  pro- 
jections of  land,  named  respectively, 
Beacon  Point  by  the  Americans,  and 
Court  Point  by  ourselves,  after  the 
master  of  the  "  Furious."  It  is  seven 
miles  wide,  and  about  as  many  deep, 
the  water  shoaling  gradually  up  to  the 
front  of  the  city,  where  a  bank  of  sand 
and  shells,having  only  seven  feet  water 
upon  it  at  high  water,  extends  off  shore 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile,  though  there 
is  a  channel  with  deeper  water,  fit 
for  native  vessels,  leading  through 
this  bank,  and  communicating  with 
the  river  Toda-gawa.  Along  the  sea- 
ward edge  of  this  bank  a  series  of 
formidable  batteries  has  been  con- 
structed, starting  from  the  point 
where  the  city  of  Yedo  proper  joins 
the  suburb  of  Sinagawa,  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The  original 
idea  was  a  most  ambitious  one,  to 
front  the  entire  city  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  with  a  double  row  of  these 
detached  fortresses,  the  inner  line 
covering  with  their  fire  the  inter- 
stices left  in  the  front.  Either  the 
cash  failed,  or  more  sense  came  to 
their  aid  ;  at  any  rate  only  about 
one-half  the  front  of  Yedo  is  thus 
screened  with  forts.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire circumference  of  the  bay  is  arti- 
ficially embanked,  as  if  to  guard 
against  the  action  of  volcanic  rollers.  • 
In  other  places  immediately  upon 
the  sea-face  of  the  city,  these  em- 
bankments, which  must  have  been 
constructed  many  years  ago,  for  they 
are  covered  with  a  fine  green  turf, 
and  have  many  noble  trees  growing 
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upon  them,  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  screen  from  the  sea,  and  a 
fortification  against  any  enemy  who 
might  arrive  by  way  of  the  ocean. 
Queer  enough  in  all  conscience  were 
some  of  these  batteries,  and  the  most 
formidable  thing  about  them  was  the 
number  of  guns.  Here,  as  we  had 
remarked  at  Nangasaki,  there  was, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the 
most  wanton  expenditure  of  cash  in 
cannon  any  Eastern  people  were 
guilty  of. 

The  city  of  Yedo,  and  its  two 
southern  suburbs,  Sinagawa  and 
Omagawa,  curve  round  the  bay  for 
nearly  ten  miles;  and  subsequent 
comparison  of  our  remarks  upon  its 
extent  landward,  with  a  native  plan, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  L.  Oli- 
phant,  Lord  Elgin's  private  secretary, 
confirmed  the  belief  that  the  area  of 
Yedo  might  be  considered  as  a  square, 
eveiy  side  of  which  was  seven  miles 
long.  Of  course  the  whole  of  this 
area  is  not  closely  built  over  ;  indeed, 
in  no  capital  that  we  know  of  has 
more  care  been  taken  to  preserve 
fine  open  spaces,  especially  round 
the  palaces  of  their  emperor  and 
princes,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  temples  and  tea-houses,  both 
of  which  are  the  constant  resort  of 
all  classes  in  Yedo.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  city  are  several  hills  of 
moderate  elevation,  as  well  as  gentle 
slopes ;  in  all  cases  they  were  but 
thinly  built  upon,  and  extensive  gar- 
dens, with  many  magnificent  trees, 
principally  adorned  their  sides.  On 
a  hill  which  rises  from  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  from  a  mass  of  densely 
crowded  buildings,  the  imperial  pal- 
ace is  built  with  a  crenellated  wall, 
half  hidden  by  green  banks  and 
shady  trees,  within  whose  limits  the 
ruler  of  this  kingdom  is  immersed 
for  life,  as  the  sad  penalty  of  his 
high  position.  The  houses  look  very 
neat  and  comfortable,  and  are  prin- 
cipally of  wood,  stone  and  brick 
being  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes.  No  walls  enclose  the 
city,  whose  site  is  admirably  adapted 
to  admit  of  almost  unlimited  increase 
in  extent,  without  interfering  with 
drainage,  supplies,  intercommunica- 
tion, or  ready  access  to  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  which  insures  to  those  liv- 
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ing  upon  its  shores  cleanliness,  sea 
air,  and  an  easy  highway.  A  river, 
the  Toda-gawa,  flows  through  the 
heart  of  Yedo ;  we  could  see  one  fine 
bridge  spanning  it  near  its  mouth, 
and  there  are  two  others  farther  up. 
Besides  the  Toda-gawa,  some  smaller 
streams  intersect  the  town  and  sub- 
urbs. The  absence  of  all  imposing 
edifices,  and  the  general  want  of  ele- 
vation in  the  ground  upon  which  the 
city  stands,  render  the  view  from 
the  sea  by  no  means  imposing ;  but 
its  extensive  sea-front,  the  throb  of 
life  evident  in  the  fleets  of  boats  and 
vessels  passing  and  repassing,  the 
batteries  and  guns  which  frowned 
upon  us,  the  hum  as  of  a  multitude 
at  hand  that  was  borne  to  our  ears 
when  the  breeze  came  oft7  the  land, 
all  impressed  us  with  the  fact  that 
we  were  at  anchor  off  one  of  the 
largest  capitals  of  the  world. 

In  the  afternoon  four  officers,  de- 

Euted  by  the  Japanese  Secretary  of 
tate  for  Foreign  Affairs,  waited  upon 
Lord  Elgin.  Mori-hama  was  their 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  aided  by 
Mr  Hewskin.  They  were  received 
by  the  officers  and  a  guard  of  honour, 
and  Mori-hama  was  asked  if  they 
would  object  to  the  salute,  and  rather 
astonished  us  by  replying  that  the 
Commissioners  would  like  it  very 
much,  and  by  mentioning  the  number 
of  guns  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
Our  visitors  would  furthermore  have 
liked  us,  they  replied,  to  salute  the 
national  flag  of  Japan  with  twenty- 
one  guns ;  but  as  they  said  our  salute 
could  not  be  returned,  the  subject 
was  dropped. 

The  Commissioners  then  had  their 
interview  with  Lord  Elgin,  and  being 
one  in  which  no  state  secrets  were  to 
be  discussed,  they  were  allowed  to 
take  into  the  cabin  their  usual  retinue 
of  reporters.  Each  Commissioner  had 
a  scribe,  who  upon  his  behalf  wrote 
down,  most  minutely,  all  that  was 
said  and  done  during  the  interview 
—  then  there  was  one  government 
reporter,  who  wrote  his  version  of 
the  same  story ;  and  besides  this, 
there  was  an  individual  who  was  all 
eyes  and  ears,  to  report  verbally  up- 
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on  both  scribes  and  Commissioners. 
After  a  few  complimentary  and  com- 
monplace preliminaries,  the  business 
they  had  come  about  began.  They 
first  wished  for  some  particulars  as 
to  Lord  Elgin,  his  rank,  titles,  and 
office.  They  seemed  to  understand 
that  he  could  be  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
but  where  was  his  Lordship  of  Kin- 
cardine 1  And  when  their  error  was 
explained,  they  enjoyed  the  joke  as 
much  as  any  one.  Then  they  wanted 
to  induce  Lord  Elgin  to  go  back  to 
Kanagawa,  and  land  there,  as  all  the 
other  ambassadors  had  done.  To 
this  they  got  a  firm  refusal,  yet  each 
commissioner  in  succession  offered 
some  childish  arguments  upon  that 
head.  It  appeared  to  us  that  they 
talked  as  much  for  the  reporters  as 
with  any  hope  of  attaining  their 
object.  After  discussing  some  other 
minor  points,  the  party  adjourned  to 
lunch,  where,  in  conversation  and  in 
manners,  the  Commissioners  showed 
themselves  gentlemanly  well-bred 
men.  Mori-hama,  whose  rank  obliged 
him  to  be  on  his  knees  before  his 
superiors  during  the  transaction  of 
business,  was  now  allowed  to  take 
his  place  as  the  guest  of  the  Ambas- 
sador ;  and  with  his  experience  in 
lunches  and  dinners  with  Americans 
and  Russians,  he  was  a  very  useful 
fugleman  to  his  less  expert  masters 
in  handling  knife,  fork,  and  spoon. 
In  answer  to  some  remark  that  Yedo 
Bay  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  asserted  that  it 
was  very  insecure  as  an  anchorage, 
yet  could  not  explain  under  such 
circumstances  why  the  Japanese 
inen-of-war,  and  so  many  native 
vessels,  rode  at  anchor  in  it.  They 
bemoaned  the  impossibility,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  distance  from  the 
shore,  of  getting  off  the  supplies  we 
so  much  needed,  and  urged  that  at 
Kanagawa*  bazaars  and  stores  had 
been  established  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the.  Americans  and 
Kussians.  The  consolation  we  offer- 
ed in  reply  was,  that  if  the  supplies 
'reached  the  beach,  we  could  embark 
them  ourselves,  and  if  they  did  not 
come  to  the  beach,  we  could  always 


*  Kanagawa,  fifteen  miles  southward,  a  spot  often  before  mentioned.  The  Ameri- 
cans having  accepted  it  as  the  seaport  of  Yedo,  our  constant  difficulty  in  this  land 
of  precedents  was  to  avoid  being  thrust  into  it  likewise. 
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send  ashore  to  purchase  them — ergo, 
Yedo  suited  us  just  as  well  as  any 
other  place  in  Japan.  They  neither 
wished  our  boats  to  land  on  the 
beaches,  nor  that  we  should  go  on 
shore  and  run  about  to  make  pur- 
chases, consequently  the  objection  to 
supplies  was  dropped. 

The  "  Lee  "  gunboat  came  in  next 
morning,  August  14th,  having  es- 
caped destruction  by  a  perfect  mira- 
cle in  the  heavy  gale  of  August  tith. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Graham  had, 
like  ourselves,  sought  shelter  from 
the  weather,  by  anchoring  off  the 
coast  of  Kiu-!?m  Island,  but  was  less 
fortunate  in  finding  a  spot  from 
whence  to  escape  when  necessary. 
The  wind,  when  it  veered  upon  the 
night  of  the  7th,  found  his  little  craft 
deeply  embayed,  and  for  many  hours 
during  the  8th  August  she  was  in 
imminent  peril.  Her  arrival  caused 
some  sensation,  and  Yenoske  asked 
whether  the  number  eighty -two 
painted  upon  her  bow  in  figures  two 
feet  long,*  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  great  fleet  of  eighty-four  British 
and  French  vessels  that  a  Nangasaki 
report  (to  which  we  have  before  al- 
luded) had  led  the  Japanese  to  sup- 
pose was  likely  to  visit  Yedo  1  The 
number  eighty-two  upon  the  bows  of 
the  "  Lee"  seemed  like  a  confirmation 
of  the  rumour.  At  ten  o'clock  that 
night  the  ships  were  rocked  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  a  very  strange  man- 
ner, and  trembled  as  if  with  some 
sudden  shock.  The  sea  was  smooth 
at  the  time,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  weather  to  account  for  the 
motion.  We  therefore  supposed  it 
was  occasioned  by  some  volcanic 
action,  as  the  keel  of  the  "  Furious  " 
at  the  time  happened  to  be  touch- 
ing the  mud.  Those  who  had  experi- 
enced earthquakes  on  board  a  ship  in 
South  America,  fancied  they  recog- 
nised the  motion. 

August  15th  brought  off  the  Ja- 
panese Commissioners  to  make  final 
arrangements  as  to  Lord  Elgin's  mis- 
sion; and,  after  a  long  conference, 
they  left,  having  yielded  the  point 
that  his  Excellency  might  land  in 


Yedo  and  remain  there  whilst  nego- 
tiations were  pending;  indeed,  it 
appeared  that  they  had  prepared  a 
house,  and  at  10  A.M.  on  the  morrow, 
the  ambassador  would  be  escorted  to 
the  proper  landing-place  by  persons 
deputed  for  the  purpose.  It  became 
likewise  generally  public  that  Count 
Pontiatine,  the  Kussian  Ambassador, 
was  in  Yedo,  having  arrived  in  a 
native  palanquin  from  Kanagawa, 
in  a  very  quiet  manner,  upon  the 
self -same  day  that  our  squadron 
anchored  off  the  city. 

The  anticipated  disembarkation  of 
the  Ambassador,  upon  the  16th 
August,  was  postponed  by  heavy 
rain ;  but  some  of  the  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  Embassy,  who,  like 
landsmen,  would  fain  get  ashore  at 
any  price,  went  boldly  in  spite  of 
wind  and  wet.  They  returned  in 
the  evening  wiser  and  sadder  men. 
The  Japanese  boat  which  conveyed 
them  from  the  ship  took  them  to  the 
beach  of  the  suburb  of  Sinagawa, 
where  they  had  to  get  ashore  in 
small  punts,  and  march  up  to  a  tea- 
house kept  by  a  lady,  more  fair  than 
saintlike,  and  then  they  were  shown 
the  proposed  residenee  of  our  Am- 
bassador, which  was  not  in  the  city 
of  Yedo,  and  was  in  every  way  un- 
fitting. But  Mr  Hewskin,  who  had 
landed  with  the  members  of  the  suite, 
saw  what  an  escape  Lord  Elgin  had 
had  from  one  of  those  petty  affronts  by 
which  the  Japanese,  like  the  Chinese, 
seek  to  compensate  themselves  for 
concessions  wrung  from  them  by 
force  or  argument.  He  caused  the 
whole  of  the  programme,  so  far  as 
the  Japanese  part  of  the  landing 
was  concerned,  to  be  entirely  changed. 
A  series  of  buildings,  within  the  en- 
closure of  an  imperial  temple,  situ- 
ated in  the  city,  were  selected  for  the 
residence  of  the  British  Embassy; 
and  this,  though  far  from  a  very 
gorgeous  turn-out,  had  the  merit  of 
being  situated  in  Yedo,  and  near 
a  reputable  part  of  it.  To  prevent 
all  cavil  as  to  where  his  Excellency 
was  to  land,  a  wharf,  from  whence 
the  high  officers  of  state  embarked, 


*  It  is  usual  in  the  navy  to  distinguish  gunboats  by  some  peculiar  colour  of  fun- 
nels or  bulwarks,  and,  in  China,  ours  had  a  distinguishing  number  painted  upon 
them. 
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was  selected  as  our  point  of  commu- 
nication likewise. 

Tuesday,  the  17th  August,  came 
in  a  glorious  day  to  pay  honour  to 
the  entry  of  the  first  British  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan  since  the  year  1613, 
when  the  envoy  of  James  I.  was 
favourably  received  by  the  then  reign- 
ing emperor.  Captain  Barker  had 
arranged  that,  without  letting  the 
Japanese  into  the  secret  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, the  landing  should  be 
effected  in  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
posing manner  befitting  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  beloved  sovereign, 
and  so  thoroughly  to  foil  the  plan, 
accidentally  discovered  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  of  making  Lord  Elgin's 
entry  into  Yedo  a  hole-and-corner 
affair,  unaccompanied  by  pomp  and 
ceremony.  The  boats  of  the  squad- 
ron were  prepared,  manned,  and 
armed  ;  the  "  Retribution"  contri- 
tributed  her  band ;  the  ships  were 
dressed  with  flags,  and  when  all  was 
ready,  the  Ambassador  on  board 
the  "  Lee,"  accompanied  by  a  perfect 
flotilla  of  our  boats,  proceeded  to- 
wards the  batteries.  The  Japanese 
officer  and  Yenoske,  who  had  been 
sent  off  to  escort  his  Excellency  to 
the  shore,  were  much  struck  by  all 
these  preparations  ;  they  even  ceased 
to  take  notes,  which  was  a  serious 
sign. 

The  "  Lee  "  threaded  her  way  care- 
fully towards  an  anchorage  used  by 
the  native  craft.  Yenoske  pointed 
out  to  Commander  Graham  a  differ- 
ent route  between  two  of  the  outer 
batteries, where  the  "Lee"  would  have 
certainly  ran  aground,  but  his  friendly 
suggestion  was  not  adopted.  Within 
the  line  of  batteries  the  "  Lee  "  was 
obliged  to  anchor ;  the  procession  of 
boats  now  formed,  the  galleys  of  the 
squadron  with  their  commanders  led 
in  double  column  all  the  pinnaces 
and  cutters,  with  the  officers  of  the 
respective  ships  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form. Astern  of  these,  followed  one 
of  the  launches  carrying  the  band ; 
then  came  the  barge  in  which  was 
embarked  the  Ambassador.  Another 
large  launch  followed  in  the  rear  of 
the  barge,  and  the  launches  of  the 
"  Furious  "  kept  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance upon  either  side,  to  prevent 
His  Excellency  being  crowded  upon 
by  native  boats.  As  we  have  be- 
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fore  said,  there  was  real  "  Queen's 
weather "  to  set  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  show,  where  the  ships 
dressed  with  bright-coloured  flags, 
the  boats  with  their  gay  pendants 
and  ensigns,  and  laden  with  men  and 
officers  in  gayest  attire,  and  the 
boom  of  our  ships'  guns,  had  attracted 
a  vast  throng  of  human  beings,  who 
clustered  in  every  open  space  whence 
a  view  of  the  procession  was  to  be 
obtained.  The  boats  crossed  the 
shallow  bank,  and  approached  the 
official  landing-place,  where  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  disembarked,  while  the  band 
played  God  save  the  Queen.  As  for 
the  Japanese  officials,  they  looked  as 
if  lost  in  wonder  and  astonishment 
that  such  things  should  be  in  the 
capital  of  Tai-M-pon.  The  officers  of 
the  squadron  remained  on  shore  to 
escort  the  Ambassador  to  his  palan- 
quin, and  that  done,  all  returned  to 
the  ships. 

We  shall  now  give  our  desultory 
notes  upon  Yedo,  without  reference 
to  dates.  It  was  essential,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  ships  should 
establish,  as  early  as  possible,  entire 
freedom  of  communication  with  the 
shore.  This,  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, was  easily  carried  out,  but  it 
appeared  to  us  that  boat -loads  of 
people,  who  had  put  off  from  the  shore 
to  visit  the  squadron,  were  inter- 
cepted and  sent  away  by  the  Japanese 
men-of-war.  It  was  a  delicate  point 
to  interfere  with  the  Japanese  police- 
laws  in  their  own  port,  but  we 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing them  a  lesson.  One  night  after 
dark,  a  small  boat  was  seen  hovering 
round  the  ship ;  the  sentry,  tired  of 
gettiDg  no  answer  to  his  challenge, 
ceased  to  notice  her,  and  she  gradually 
crept  up  until  we  observed  the  crew 
hook  on  to  the  rudder-chains  of  the 
"  Furious."  Anxious  to  see  to  what 
lengths  their  impertinence  would 
carry  them,  they  were  left  unmolest- 
ed. Every  now  and  then,  if  a  fisher- 
man's boat  approached  the  ship,  they 
stealthily  went  towards  him,  and  sent 
the  poor  fellow  away  from  us.  At 
last  a  small  boat,  pulled  by  one  man, 
came  to  the  "Furious"  from  the  Am  bas- 
sador,  and  the  guard-boat,  mistaking 
her  for  a  countryman,  almost  ran  her 
down  before  the  error  was  discovered. 
The  English  sailor  expressed  himself 
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in  rather  strong  vernacular,  and  the 
guard-boat  again  coolly  returned 
to  her  station  under  our  stern, 
where  her  capture  was  easily  effected. 
There  were  eight  persons  in  her.  The 
crew  and  one  officer  were  in  uniform, 
and  armed  with  swords,  and  there 
was  a  spy,  and  also  a  priest.  The 
latter  was  evidently  there  as  an  ama- 
teur, and  seemed  more  distressed 
than  the  others  at  the  scrape  they 
were  in.  They  were  unceremoniously 
bundled  out  of  their  boat,  and  had  it 
lucidly  explained  to  them  that  shoot- 
ing was  the  fate  that  they  at  least  mer- 
ited. The  spy  commenced  to  speak 
a  few  words  of  Dutch,  which  none  of 
us  understood ;  and  he,  with  equal  ill 
success,  wrote  them  down  upon  paper. 
In  order  that  they  might  repent  at 
leisure  of  their  misdeed,  they  were 
sent  into  a  corner  of  the  quarter- deck 
behind  the  pivot-gun,  to  await  judg- 
ment in  the  morning;  and  by  the 
length  of  their  faces,  they  evidently 
fancied  that  there  was  little  hope 
left  in  what  the  morrow  would  bring. 
The  priest  especially  deprecated  our 
wrath,  and  producing  some  cakes  out 
of  one  pocket,  and  a  sakee  or  wine- 
cup  out  of  the  other,  showed  by  un- 
mistakable pantomime  that  he  had 
joined  the  spy-  and  officer  in  their 
cruise  afloat,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  jolly  pic-nic  in  their  boat.  The 
whole  party  were,  however,  with  the 
usual  summary  justice  of  the  quarter- 
deck, classed  together,  and  a  grim 
marine  mounted  sentry  over  them, 
the  quantity  of  beard,  moustache,  and 
whisker  in  which  the  British  soldier 
revelled,  adding  still  more  to  the 
alarm  of  the  prisoners — who,  except 
in  their  most  terrible  legends,  had 
never  heard  of  such  hairy  men.  After 
awhile,  just  as  a  Japanese  vessel  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  close  to  the  ship, 
the  spy  jumped  up,  and  with  won- 
derful volubility  bawled  out  to  his 
countrymen  his  tale  of  alarm  and 
probable  suffering.  Before  the  last 
words  had  passed  his  lips  came  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  royal  marine,  and 
as  he  gave  him  a  shake,  said — "Come, 
darn  ye !  come,  none  o'  that ! — can't 
ye  go  to  sleep  instead  of  bawling  that 
fashion  ? "  and  then  followed  a  mimic 
rehearsal  of  sudden  death  by  bayonet. 
In  the  morning,  we  were  satisfied 
that  the  warning  had  not  been  thrown 
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away  upon  our  Japanese  friends,  who 
made  signs  that,  after  sundown,  they 
would  never  again  attempt  the  va- 
garies of  last  night :  they  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  boat.  After  that 
we  were  not  again  troubled  with 
guard-boats  after  dark,  and  those  that 
haunted  the  vessels  during  the  day 
did  it  most  covertly.  There  was  only 
one  form  of  this  nuisance  which  it 
was  impossible  to  shake  off— that  of 
a  man-of-war's  boat  pulling  about 
the  bay  after  any  of  ours  which  were 
employed  surveying.  They  in  no 
way  interfered,  except  to  request  we 
would  not  land  in  that  part  of  the 
city  immediately  about  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Toda-gawa,  and  as  we  really 
could  not  insist  upon  pur  right  to 
sound,  or  to  take  angles  in  their  port, 
their  wish  was  not  opposed.  Such  a 
system  of  supervision  went,  however, 
sadly  against  the  grain  with  us,  and 
the  seamen  seemed  to  take  a  savage 
delight  in  giving  the  Japanese  boats 
mercilessly  long  pulls ; — but  go  from 
one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other,  leave 
them  miles  behind,  dodge  them  round 
points  or  batteries— and  yet  it  was  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  we  had  shaken  off 
that  eternal  Japanese  guard-boat,  with 
the  officer  of  two  swords,  whose  hat 
was  tied  on  under  his  chin  with  a 
bow  of  riband  such  as  ladies  might 
have  envied  —  and  whose  temper 
seemed  as  imperturbable  as  his  notes 
upon  us  and  our  doings  seemed  vo- 
luminous. One  explanation  of  this 
system  of  espionage  we  received  from 
an  extraordinary  fellow  whom  we 
knew  by  the  name  of  the  "Scoundrel." 
He  held  some  office  in  the  native 
dockyard,  and  hailed  for  a  Japanese, 
and  dressed  as  one,  but  he  spoke 
English  exactly  as  American  negroes 
do,  combined  with  the  strongest  nasal 
twang  of  the  low-born  Yankee.  This 
person,  the  first  day  we  saw  him,  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  motive 
the  Japanese  had  in  thus  chasing  our 
boats  about,  declared  that  their  sole 
object  was  to  prevent  any  rupture 
between  ourselves  and  the  people 
living  near  the  sea-shore.  "  Non- 
sense !"  we  replied ;  "why,  the  people 
are  civility  itself,  and  if  they  do 
crowd  upon  us,  it  is  from  harmless 
curiosity,  which  we  should  never  re- 
sent." He  declared  that  the  people 
were  unaccustomed  to  see  strangers, 
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and  had  great  contempt  for  every  one 
but  their  own  countrymen,  and  that 
we  were  not  aware  how  savage  and 
brutal  (such  were  his  expressions) 
many  of  the  people  were.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  impression  upon  our  own 
mind  still  is,  that  the  police-officers 
simply  followed  our  boats  to  prevent 
any  communication  between  us  and 
the  people. 

The  Japanese  officers  having  ac- 
quired their  professional  knowledge 
under  Dutch  instructors,  whose  lan- 
guage was  as  unintelligible  to  us  as 
that  of  Japan  itself,  there  was  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  between  them 
and  ourselves.  We  consequently  saw 
but  little  of  each  other,  yet  that  little 
raised  them  very  much  in  our  esti- 
mation, and  their  acquaintance  with 
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the  theory  of  their  profession  was 
highly  creditable.  The  officer  who 
appeared  to  be  at  the  head  of  their 
squadron,  and  who  figures  now  as 
one  of  the  Commissioners  who  con- 
cluded the  Treaty  of  Yedo  with  Lord 
Elgin,  under  the  title  of  Nunghi- 
gunbarno-Kami,*showedgreat  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  and  uses  of  the 
marine  steam-engine.  If  it  was  true, 
as  we  heard,  that  this  same  "  proud 
admiral"  had  actually  conducted  that 
remarkable  native-built  frigate,  the 
"  Ghost,"  to  sea,  he  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  and  merited,  possibly,  the 
title  some  Americans  had  given  him, 
of  Lord  High  Admiral,  a  title  which 
Mori-hama  also  informed  us  was 
really  his  due. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A.t  the  Embassy,  where  we  hear 
affairs  are  progressing  rapidly,  it  is 
arranged  that  the  yacht  is  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  Japanese  on  the 
day  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Yedo 
has  all  the  Embassy  under  his  espe- 
cial care,  and  either  in  person,  or  by 
deputy,  never  loses  sight  of  a  single 
Englishman  in  Yedo.  This  pleasant 
office  is  compulsory,  and  he  is  held 
responsible  for  the  good  conduct  and 
moral  behaviour  of  every  one  of  us ; 
if  we  behave  well,  and  do  not  sin 
against  the  laws  of  Japan,  he  will 
be  rewarded  on  our  departure- — if 
otherwise,  on  him,  not  on  us,  will 
fall  the  reprimand  and  disgrace. 
Poor  Lieutenant-Governor,  we  wish 
him  well  through  his  trials.  A  horse 
is  to  be  in  attendance  to-morrow 
forenoon  at  the  landing-place,  and 
an  officer  to  conduct  us  to  the  Em- 
bassy ;  we  pack  our  portmanteaus, 
and  do  not  omit  to  take  with  us 
every  available  dollar  to  invest  in 
lacker- ware  and  in  little  dogs,  which 
are  reported  to  be  perfectly  beautiful. 
The  morning  proves  as  fine  as  we 
could  desire;  we  rise  at  day-dawn 
to  see  the  bay  before  the  glare  and 
haze  of  sunlight  mar  it.  As  the 


silver  dawn  spreads  over  the  land 
and  water,  we  see  that  lovely  moun- 
tain, Fusi-hama,  the  type  of  the  beau- 
tiful to  the  whole  Japanese  nation. 
She  steps  like  a  coy  maiden  from  her 
veil  and  her  robes  of  cloud,  to  gaze 
upon  all  the  loveliness  spread  at  her 
feet ;  the  scene  lasts  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes— we  would  it  could  have  been 
for  ever — but  the  bold  sun  leaps  upon 
the  crests  of  the  Eastern  hills,  and 
Fusi-hama  retires  blushing  from  his 
fierce  gaze.  The  bay  and  beach  are 
quickly  alive  with  moving  beings, 
hundreds  of  fishing-boats  skim  the 
water,  pressing  in  with  the  last  of 
the  night  breeze  to  secure  an  early 
market.  The  number  of  full-grown 
men  in  each  boat  attests  the  redun- 
dancy of  the  population :  stout  athletic 
fellows  they  are,  smooth  -  skinned, 
bronze-coloured,  and  beardless,  but 
their  large  muscles  and  deep  chests 
attest  the  perfection  of  their  physique. 
They  look  at  us  without  fear  or  dis- 
trust, and  as  they  bend  to  their  oars 
shout  out  some  joke  or  salutation. 
The  morning  breeze  is  cold  and 
damp,  the  sun  has  not  dispelled  the 
low  thin  mist  creeping  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  bay  from  the  lowlands  to 
the  north,  and  we  are  wearing  blue 


*  We  may  be  wrong  in  the  orthography,  but  we  spell  his  name  just  as  it  was 
pronounced,  premising  that  "  Kami  "  is  a  title  of  courtesy. 
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clothing  with  comfort;  yet  all  the 
boatmen  are  naked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  blue  waist-cloth,  and 
another  strip  of  material  tied  tight 
over  the  nose !  WJiy  do  the  Japan- 
ese tie  up  their  noses  ?  we  have  often 
asked,  for  one  cannot  but  believe 
that  there  is  some  good  reason  why 
a  naked  man  should  voluntarily  lash 
up  his  nose.  Can  a  Japanese  nose 
be  a  fractious  feature  1  or  is  it  that 
noses  require  to  be  much  taken  care 
of  in  Japan  1  or  may  it  not  be  that 
there  is  some  security  in  this  precau- 
tion against  inhaling  malaria  ?  We 
leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by 
future  visitors,  and  content  ourselves 
with  the  entry  in  our  journal :  Mem. 
In  Yedo  it  is  the  custom  afloat  to  tie 
up  the  nose,  and  wear  but  few  gar- 
ments. 

Now,  having  breakfasted,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  landing-place.  It  is  low 
water,  shoals  of  boats  and  great  num- 
bers of  men  are  at  work  in  the  shal- 
lows. Many  are  lading  their  boats 
with  cockle-shells,  scraped  up  from 
the  bank,  to  burn  into  excellent  lime ; 
others  are  dredging  for  shell-fish ; 
some  are  hauling  the  seine.  Here 
our  observations  are  interrupted  by 
a  spy-boat  pulling  alongside,  and  the 
officer  coolly  requesting  by  signs  a 
seat  in  our  boat.  We  are  frank  with 
him,  and  recommend  him  to  go  to 

the .    He  smiles,  shoves  off,  and 

makes  a  note  of  our  brief  interchange 
of  civility.  Parties  of  respectable 
citizens,  oily  sleek  men,  of  a  well-to- 
do  appearance,  are  embarked  for  a 
day's  pleasure  on  the  water;  their 
children  are  with  them,  and  every 
urchin  has  a  fishing-line  overboard. 
We  thought  of  Mr  Briggs — Punch's 
Mr  Briggs — at  Ramsgate.  In  another 
boat  a  lady  is  seated  with  her  chil- 
dren ;  her  dress  betokens  that  she  is 
of  the  better  order ;  her  family  are 
laughing  and  trying  to  look  at  a 
brazier  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  boat,  whilst  she  sits  abaft  in  the 
most  matronly  manner,  and  points 
out  to  one  of  her  daughters  what  she 
deems  most  worthy  of  notice  in  our 
unworthy  selves,  our  boat,  and  boat's 
crew.  The  young  lady,  we  are  glad  to 
observe,  without  being  unladylike, 
showed  none  of  that  suspicious  fear 
of  the  genus  Man  so  general  in  the 
excessively  modest  East ;  which  be- 
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tokens  even  a  better  state  of  social 
civilisation  than  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  by  what  we  witnessed  at  Nan- 
gasaki.  So  we  let  the  boat  drift  to 
enjoy  all  this,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, drift  on  shore  close  to  the 
town.  The  police  or  spy  boat  imme- 
diately works  itself  into  a  fever,  and 
the  officer  is  most  anxious  we  should 
know  where  the  deep  water  leading 
to  our  landing-place  could  be  found. 
To  add  to  the  fun,  all  the  little  boys 
and  girls  of  the  adjoining,  houses  turn 
out,  and  come  scampering  down.  The 
police-officer  is  in  an  awful  state ;  he 
urges  them  back,  waves  his  fan,  ex- 
postulates with  them;  but  it  is  all 
equally  useless  :  so  long  as  our  boat 
remains  on  the  mud,  so  long  does 
young  Japan  remain  staring  into  her 
and  at  us.  They  did  not  as  an  Eng- 
lish mob  of  boys  would  have  done — 
pelt  and  chaff  the  officer,  and  we 
therefore  had  reason  to  praise  their 
civility.  After  awhile  we  float  the 
boat,  and  proceed.  The  entrances  to 
several  canals  are  passed ;  they  serve, 
at  high  tide,  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication between  remote  parts  of  the 
city  and  the  sea.  Now,  they  are  no- 
thing but  huge  sewers. 

The  landing-place  reached,  we  see 
the  officer  who  is  charged  with  our 
convoy  to  the  Embassy;  he  looks 
like  a  man  who  has  much  responsi- 
bility, and  gives  a  great  number  of 
orders  to  the  crowd  of  barges,  so  that 
we  may  land  with  facility.  Our 
horses  are  wondrously  got-up  crea- 
tures ;  there  is  something  truly  me- 
diaeval in  their  trappings,  barring 
the  straw  shoes  wrapped  round  the 
hoofs,  which  spoils  the  poetry  of  our 
steeds ;  otherwise  the  head-stalls,  bits, 
saddle-cloths,  martingales,  cruppers, 
and  stirrups  might  have  been  used 
by  the  Disinherited  Knight  in  the 
tilt-yard  of  Front-de-Bcsul's  castle. 
For  the  horses  we  cannot  say  as 
much  ;  but  they  are  good-tempered, 
sturdy  little  steeds.  And  so  —  to 
horse  !  The  street  leading  from  the 
landing-place  is  as  wide  as  Regent 
Street,  and  terminates  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  off',  at  the  entrance 
of  a  handsome  temple,  whose  green 
terraces,  dotted  with  seats,  and  cool 
alcoves,  look  most  refreshing.  We 
turn,  however,  abruptly  up  a  street 
parallel  to  the  water.  It  is  broad  and 
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clean ;  on  either  hand  are  continuous 
rows  of  shops;  and  at  short  intervals  of 
three  hundred  yards  a  wooden  barrier 
runs  athwart  the  street,  apparently 
constructed  for  purposes  of  police. 
Shops  of  a  trade  seem  to  run  to- 
gether :  here  we  have  eatables  in  any 
quantity;  then  basket  and  wicker 
work  for  all  Japan ;  now,  earthen- 
ware— then,  iron- ware.  And  then,  we 
exclaim,  what  a  crowd  !  They  have 
only  run  together  as  we  pass,  yet  you 
might  walk  on  their  heads.  We  used 
to  think  the  Chinese  stowed  closely 
in  their  houses,  but  these  Japanese 
assuredly  beat  them  in  that ;  and 
what  is  far  better,  they  do  it  with 
cleanliness,  which  the  former  certainly 
do  not.  Everybody  looks  well  washed, 
contented,  and  merry — you  do  not 
meet  a  single  cross  or  sullen  look. 
In  the  doorways  of  the  houses  women 
abound.  They  have  succeeded — God 
forgive  them ! — in  making  themselves 
as  ugly  as  sin ;  yet  they  have  good 
eyes,  glossy  hair,  and  a  merry  look. 
Crenerous  creatures  :  we  find  they  are 
mostly  married  women,  who  have 
sacrificed  their  teeth  and  eyebrows 
to  insure  their  poor  husbands  against 
the  pangs  of  jealousy.  The  women 
have  evidently  abundant  liberty  here, 
and  it  is  strange  how  indelicate  the 
mass  of  the  people  are.  Our  police- 
officer  is  looking  out  most  keenly  for 
any  pictures  that  might  be  exposed 
in  the  shops  offensive  to  our  sense  of 
propriety,  and  they  disappear  like 
magic  at  his  approach  ;  still  he 
sees  not  all,  and  we  are  startled  by 
figures  and  models  of  the  vilest  de- 
scription, swinging  about  unnoticed 
amongst  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  seemed  unconscious  of,  or  indif- 
ferent to,  the  shameless  exhibition. 

We  do  not  see  a  beggar,  and  the 
street  is  admirably  clean.  Some  re- 
spectably-dressed Buddhist  priests  are 
chanting  a  hymn,  in  not  unmusical 
cadence,  at  the  closed  door  of  a  house 
— they  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  heart  of  the  proprietor  is  softened, 
or  his  patience  gone  ;  then  the  door 
will  open,  and  he  will  fee  them  civilly. 
Our  conductor  now  turns  sharp  down 
a  street,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
sturdy-looking  gate  ;  we  are  at  the 
portal  of  the  enclosure  within  which 
the  British  Embassy  dwells.  It  opens, 
and  as  we  proceed,  a  grand  proces- 
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sion  is  approaching  us  from  the  tem- 
ple at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  we 
find  his  Excellency  and  suite  are  just 
starting  for  their  first  visit  to  the 
Prince,  who  is  said  to  direct  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  Japan.  His  Lordship 
having  brought  with  him  a  very  gor- 

gsous  chair,  which  those  learned  in 
hinese  etiquette  had  declared  to  be 
of  the  proper  dimensions  and  colour 
for  a  statesman  of  his  rank,  was  able 
to  go  and  visit  the  Prince  in  com- 
parative comfort ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  party,  naval  and  diplomatic,  were 
packed  in  small  wicker-work  palan- 
quins used  in  the  country.  To  people 
accustomed  to  sit  on  their  hams  in- 
stead of  chairs,  travelling  in  such 
conveyances  might  be  simple  enough  ; 
but  with  our  big-boned,  big-jointed 
countrymen,  done  up  in  cocked  hats, 
gilded  coats,  and  long  swords,  the 
feat  was  a  wonderful  one,  and  a  sight 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

The  residence  of  the  ambassador 
was  a  small  dwelling  upon  one  side 
of  the  temple,  with  the  back  of  the 
premises  opening  upon  a  pretty  little 
garden.  One  large  room  occupying 
the  ground-floor,  was  obtained  by  the 
simple  process  of  removing  all  the 
screens  which  had  originally  cut  it 
up  into  any  number  of  apartments, 
and  a  large  table  brought  from  the 
ship  quickly  turned  this  into  a  dining 
and  general  drawing-room.  Imme- 
diately over  this  apartment,  another 
one  equally  large  was  fitted  up  with 
beds  for  the  ambassador's  suite.  His 
lordship  occupied  a  couple  of  rooms 
which  formed  a  wing  running  from 
the  ground-floor  into  the  garden.  The 
farther  apartment  served  the  double 
purpose  of  a  sitting-room  and  a  hall 
of  conference  for  the  commissioners, 
the  other  was  his  lordship's  bed  and 
dressing-room.  A  verandah  ran 
along  the  back  of  the  premises, 
and  served  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  different  apart- 
ments. The  garden,  though  very 
circumscribed  in  area,  and  so  situated 
as  to  bound  the  horizon  on  every  side, 
contained  within  its  limits  two  ponds 
stocked  with  fish,  and  ornamented 
with  the  lotus  in  full  flower ;  a  bridge, 
the  lawn,  shrubbery,  kitchen,  and 
flower-garden  ;  and  a  mountain-side, 
up  which  a  tortuous  path  led  to  two 
or  three  fine  cedars  on  the  summit, 
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from  whence  an  enterprising  traveller 
might  contemplate  the  roofs  of  two 
adjoining  houses,  and  the  cupola  of 
a  Buddhist  temple, — each,  to  use  a 
nautical  metaphor,  about  a  biscuit's 
throw  distant !  No  one  but  a  Japan- 
ese gardener  could  have  crammed  all 
these  objects  together  into  so  small 
space,  and  still  preserved  anything 
like  order  and  good  taste,  on  neither 
of  which  heads  could  much  complaint 
be  made.  Many  of  the  trees  were  of 
course  dwarfed,  but  the  skill  exhibited 
in  having  everything  in  just  propor- 
tion, so  as  to  make  size  and  colour 
assist  in  the  deception  practised  upon 
the  eye,  was,  it  appeared  to  us,  most 
remarkable;  and  after  all,  the  Embassy 
garden  was  but  a  very  inferior  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  the  Japanese 
gardener. 

The  entrance-hall  of  the  Embassy 
was  screened  off  here  and  there  into 
small  apartments  for  the  domestics, 
and  the  two  extremes  of  the  hall  (for 
it  ran  along  the  whole  face  of  the 
house)  terminated  in  the  English 
kitchen  at  the  one  end,  and  the 
Japanese  police  establishment  at  the 
other.  To  us  the  latter  was  an  endless 
source  of  interest,  as  much  as  were 
the  wonders  of  the  ambassadorial 
cuisine  to  all  the  Japanese  priests, 
women,  porters,  and  loungers  with 
whom  the  courtyard  in  front  was 
generally  filled  during  the  day-time. 
There  were  cracks  in  the  wooden  walls 
of  the  kitchen,  which  rendered  it  a 
perfect  peep-show,  and  there,  with 
eyes  fixed  firmly  to  the  chinks,  a  curi- 
ous individual,  after  a  tough  battle 
for  the  position,  would  remain  until, 
in  the  height  of  his  astonishment,  he 
inadvertently  turned  round  to  utter 
some  exclamation,  or  communicate 
his  information  to  the  bystanders  ;  in 
a  moment  he  was  borne  away,  and 
another  successful  sight-seer  won  his 
envied  peep-hole.  The  quantity  of 
animal  food  consumed  in  the  Embassy 
was  a  great  source  of  wonderment. 
Fish,  rice,  and  vegetables,  cooked  in 
a  thousand  different  ways,  form  the 
food  of  the  many  millions  inhabiting 
the  Japanese  group.  They  would  as 
soon  think  of  eating  animals  so  valu- 
able as  their  oxen  are,  as  we  should 
of  consuming  the  flesh  of  our  carriage 
horses  or  hunters ;  a  sheep  was  a 
beast  unknown  to  them  ;  pigs  are  a 
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luxury,  reserved  for  the  rich  and 
noble ;  yet  all  these,  and  much  more, 
they  saw  cooked  in  marvellous  ways, 
and  consumed  in  fabulous  quantities 
for  so  thrifty  a  people.  The  police 
court  was  to  us  equally  novel :  through 
it  all  intercourse  between  the  subjects 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  those  of  the 
Tai-koon  was  carried  on,  and  through 
it  the  native  authorities  learnt  every- 
thing that  was  done  within  the 
ambassadorial  residence,  at  least  all 
that  they  could  understand  or  put  an 
interpretation  upon.  The  leading 
functionary  was  a  deputy  of  the 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Yedo,  and  he 
sat  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  apart- 
ment, from  the  hour  of  six  in  the 
morning  until  all  had  gone  to  rest,  re- 
ceiving reports,  ordering  supplies,  di- 
recting the  shopkeepers  of  the  city 
to  bring  the  divers  manufactures  we 
strangers  wished  to  purchase — run- 
ning to  the  entrance  to  receive  his  su- 
periors, and  they  were  many,  that  came 
to  look,  hear,  or  see ;  and  lastly,  super- 
vising the  close  inspection  by  his  sub- 
ordinates, of  every  article  brought 
into  the  Embassy  for  sale,  turning 
everything  upside  down,  to  see  that 
nothing  contraband  got  into  pur 
hands — recording  its  nature,  quality, 
and  price  in  a  book,  and  then  tak- 
ing good  care  that,  although  we  paid 
for  such  purchases  in  Mexican  dol- 
lars, only  their  equivalent  value  in 
Japanese  Itzibus  reached  the  hands 
of  the  vendor !  That  deputy  of  the 
Lieutenant  -  governor,  as  Yenoske 
would  call  him  (though  we  believe  his 
proper  title  and  that  of  his  chief 
should  have  been  Police  Magistrate 
and  Superintendent),  was  a  wonder- 
ful man,  and  still  more  wonderful 
when  we  found  that,  besides  perform- 
ing his  multifarious  duties,  he  found 
time  to  discuss  with  three  or  four 
other  persons  sufficiently  exalted  in 
rank,  to  feed  at  the  same  table  on  a 
frequent  series  of  meals,  and  to  smoke 
an  unlimited  number  of  pinches  of 
tobacco  in  exceedingly  pretty  metal 
pipes. 

The  examination  of  every  article 
before  it  was  exhibited  to  us,  and  the 
record  of  each  purchase,  was  done 
with  a  celerity  and  precision  which 
spoke  well  for  the  business  habits  of 
the  clerks  employed  ;  yet  we  felt  for 
the  poor  tradesmen,  whose  time  was 
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thus  wasted,  and  were  not  astonished 
to  find  that  it  almost  required  com- 
pulsion to  get  them  to  the  Embassy, 
and  that  they  seldom  brought  their 
best  wares  with  them.  The  object  of 
the  Japanese  government  in  record- 
ing all  our  purchases,  however  tri- 
fling, was  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand— perhaps  it  was  the  mere  habit 
of"  wanting  to  know,  you  know  ! " 

Yenoske  the  linguist's  duty  con- 
sisted in  being  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Europeans  in 
the  Embassy  and  the  Japanese,  and 
it  required  all  the  temper  and  patience 
which  we  ascribe  to  an  angel,  to  be 
able  to  do  this.  His  labours  were 
incessant.  Now  there  was  a  message 
or  letter  for  the  Commissioners  one 
minute,  and  the  next  a  requisition  for 
fish  and  vegetables.  Now,  some  one 
wanted  musquito  curtains  for  his 
bed  ;  then  another  required  four  of 
the  most  valuable  dogs  in  Yedo,  at 
the  smallest  possible  price.  An  irri- 
table Briton  wished  to  know  why 
they  insisted  upon  unpacking,  exa- 
mining, and  recording  every  separate 
cup  and  saucer  of  a  set  he  had  pur- 
chased, and  vowed  he  would  not  sub- 
mit to  it ;  and  next,  the  little  man 
armed  with  his  two  swords,  and  en 
grande  tenue,  had  to  escort  a  party 
from  the  Embassy  to  visit  the  sights 
in  and  around  the  city  of  Yedo.  He 
was  everywhere,  and,  next  to  Mr 
Hewskin,  whose  duties  were  equally 
multifarious,  though  of  a  higher 
order,  all  who  visited  Yedo  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Yenoske  for  his 
zeal  and  civility.  The  Ambassador 
and  the  party  that  went  to  visit  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  returned 
in  due  time ;  and  though  no  very 
flattering  impression  was  made  by 
the  appearance  and  intelligence  of 
that  prince  on  those  who  went  in  his 
Excellency's  suite,  the  interview  was 
said  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory. At  any  rate  a  box  of  sweet- 
meats, which  followed  each  of  the 
visitors  as  a  present,  was  unexcep- 
tionable— especially  what  was  call- 
ed ribbon  sweetmeat ;  and  we  can 
assure  the  rising  generation  of  Great 
Britain  that  Buonaparte's  ribs,  toffey, 
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barley-sugar,  and  such  like  delicacies, 
fall  far  short  of  it. 

We  heard  that  Lord  Elgin  had 
been  told  that  the  Tai-koon  was  very 
ill — indeed,  too  ill  to  grant  an  inter- 
view ;  but  that  his  Excellency  might, 
if  he  pleased,  have  an  audience  of 
the  heir-apparent.    The  serious  sick- 
ness of  the  Tai-koon  we  had  heard 
of  from  Mr  Harris  at  Simoda,  who 
informed  us  that  the    unfortunate 
Emperor  was  in  the  last  stage  of  epi- 
leptic disease,  and  in  July,  when  he 
saw  him,  looked  far  more  dead  than 
alive.*    Poor  Tai-koon,  few  would 
willingly  change   places  with  him, 
immured    from    birth    until    death 
within  the  limited  area  of  his  palace 
garden,  seeing  nothing  even  of  his 
own  dominions  but  what  his  eye 
could  range  over  from  the  terraces  of 
his    prison;    learning    nothing   but 
through  the  verbal  reports  of  his  al- 
most equally  imprisoned  high  officers, 
or  the  written  accounts  sent  in  by 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
— one  can  hardly  conceive  a  situation 
more  sad,  or  more  likely  to  lead  to 
those  habits  of  intemperance  or  sen- 
suality which  end  in  epilepsy-idiotcy 
and  an  early  grave.    The  high  offi- 
cers about  court,  we  were  told,  were 
likewise  confined  to  the  palace  dur- 
ing their  tenure  of  office.    They  are 
able  to  find  relief  from  such  imprison- 
ment by  a  system  of  incognito  tra- 
velling, which,  under  the  term  niebon, 
is  the  privilege  of  the  upper  classes 
in  Japan.    In  this  manner  grandees, 
whom  strict  etiquette  would  not  have 
permitted  to  receive  foreigners  such 
as  ourselves,  or  officially  to  visit  the 
squadron,  would  very  likely  niebon 
have  scrutinised  us,  and  walked  over 
the  different  ships  ;   but  we  never 
heard  that  the  Tai-koons  had  been 
known  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
license.    The  reception  of  an  ambas- 
sador, envoy,  or  deputation  from  a 
foreign  state,  under  these    circum- 
stances, must  be  a  great  treat  to  any 
Tai-koon  in  possession  of  his  faculties; 
and   we  were  impressed  with  this 
idea  from  the  account  given  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
reception  of  a  Dutch  envoy  and  his 


*  Subsequent  to  our  visit  a  report  reached  us,  via  Nangasaki,  that  the  Tai-koon 
died  the  day  we  reached  Yedo, 
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suite  at  Yedo,  and  that  not  very 
many  years  since.  The  Tai-koon  de- 
sired the  strangers  to  take  off  their 
garments  of  ceremony,  to  stand  up- 
right, to  walk  about,  to  compliment 
each  other,  then  to  dance,  to  jump, 
and  to  play  the  drunkard  !  The 
complaisant  suite  were  desired  to 
speak  broken  Japanese,  to  read  their 
own  language  aloud,  to  sketch,  and 
lastly,  to  sing;  and  a  Dutch  love-song 
seeins  finally  to  have  stayed  the  Tai- 
koon's  inordinate  curiosity,  and  saved 
the  Dutchmen  further  exertion. 

Two  excursion-parties  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  24th  August — one  to 
some  nursery  and  tea-gardens  on 
the  eastern  outskirts  of  Yedo,  involv- 
ing a  very  long  ride ;  the  other, 
which  we  were  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  join  (advice  which  we  had 
reason  afterwards  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  having  taken),  was  to 
the  south-west,  to  the  Temple  of 
Tetstze,  which  stands  about  half-way 
between  Kanagawa  and  Yedo,  though 
not,  we  think,  on  the  main  road.  The 
cortege  of  Europeans,  on  horseback, 
found  within  the  temple  enclosure 
two  officers  of  the  police  establish- 
ment leading,  and  one  bringing  up 
the  rear.  The  array  of  both  man 
and  horse  in  the  case  of  these  func- 
tionaries was  the  acme  of  Japanese 
dandyism — the  switch  tails  of  the 
steeds  they  bestrode  had  been  even 
tied  up  in  long  blue  bags,  and  pro- 
duced a  killing  effect !  The  gates 
were  opened  at  the  mandate  of  the 
senior  functional,  and  we  sallied 
forth.  Happy  those  who  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  English  sad- 
dles and  bridles — we,  the  unwise 
ones,  will  assuredly  bear  the  memory 
of  those  brass-bound  demi-peak  sad- 
dles to  our  graves.  There  must  be  a 
marvellous  supply  of  copper  and  zinc 
in  Yedo,  for  everything  is  bedizened 
with  these  metals  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  our  spirited  little  ponies 
carried  almost  as  much  of  it  on  their 
backs  as  of  English  flesh  and  bone. 
The  stirrups  alone  must  have  weigh- 
ed from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  the 
pair  :  they  were  solid  masses  of 
bronze,  with  a  place  for  the  foot, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  the  wooden 
shoes  sometimes  seen  in  use  amongst 
the  foreign  peasantry,  and  covered 
with  most  beautiful  inlaid  work,  in 
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white  copper  or  silver.  The  saddle, 
shaped  like  a  letter V,  was  handsomely 
and  tastefully  bound  with  bronze  along 
the  entire  edge.  Its  original  model  may 
undoubtedly  have  been  European,  but 
(like  that  vermilion  frigate)  of  those 
days  long  gone  by,  when  an  ambas- 
sador's suite  would  all  have  been 
cased  in  steel,  and  rendered  thus  in- 
vulnerable. Mr  Hewskin,  more  wise 
than  the  rest,  had  brought  his  pillow 
out  to  ride  upon,  a  precaution  we 
would  recommend  to  allfuture  tourists 
using  Japanese  saddles.  Our  horse's 
head  was  rendered  perfectly  sword 
and  bullet  proof,  from  the  quantity 
of  brass  and  bronze  about  it ;  and, 
apart  from  the  weight  of  these 
things,  there  was  no  questioning 
their  beauty,  and  the  wonderful  skill 
and  taste  of  the  ornamental  labour. 

The  sun  was  high,  and  the  day  as 
warm  a  one,  we  fancy,  as  is  usually 
experienced  at  Yedo  in  the  summer  ; 
yet,  thanks  to  the  bracing  effects  of 
the  climate  and  to  the  refreshing  sea- 
breeze,  we  were  all  able  to  bear  ex- 
posure to  the  heat, — when  at  Shang- 
hai, coup-de-soleil,  cholera,  or  some 
other  unpleasant  concomitant,  would 
assuredly  have  overtaken  most  of  the 
party.  The  streets  were  somewhat 
bare,  for  it  was  the  usual  hour  for  the 
afternoon  siesta,  and,  moreover,  the 
appearance  of  the  foreigners  in  this 
direction  had  been  unlocked  for : 
there  were,  however,  people  enough 
moving  about  to  prove  what  a  line 
of  human  beings  we  were  passing 
through  ;  and  on  our  return  in  the 
evening,  the  throng  was  very  great. 
The  shops  we  saw  were  none  of  them 
of  the  first-class — these  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
our  road  led  to  the  suburbs.  It 
appeared  as  if  there  were  only  two 
classes  of  dwellings  —  those  of  the 
shopkeeper,  and  the  enclosures,  rather 
than  palaces,  of  the  nobles.  We  had 
been  told  that  there  was  an  especial 
quarter  set  apart  for  the  dwellings  of 
the  nobles ;  but  their  numbers  or 
property  evidently  exceeded  the  pre- 
scribed limits,  for  in  our  ride  we 
constantly  went  past  a  long  extent 
of  houses,  and  then  came  suddenly 
upon  an  interval  of  paling  or  wall 
which  enclosed  the  establishment  of 
some  Japanese  baron  and  his  many 
retainers  or  serfs.  Herds  of  these 
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fellows  would  collect,  and  stare  at  us, 
and  pass  their  remarks,  all  of  which 
we  were  told  were  made  on  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  we  were 
Chinese  traders,  people  whom  the 
Japanese  hold  in  utter  contempt. 
These  serfs  or  slaves  are  the  property 
of  the  noble,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Russia,  and  are  turned 
to  similar  profit.  It  was  strange  to 
find  a  nobleman  living  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city,  surrounded  by  these 
retainers,  and  recalled  to  mind  the 
feudal  days  of  our  own  country,  to 
which  age,  indeed,  much  that  we 
saw  in  Japan  carried  back  our 
thoughts.  At  a  small  bridge  thrown 
over  a  canal  or  creek,  which  we  cross- 
ed, the  suburbs  commenced,  the 
boundary  being  merely  conventional, 
for  there  was  no  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  houses  and  streets.  Instead 
of  shops,  every  house — and  they  were 
quite  of  the  better  order — was  a  place 
of  entertainment ;  tea-house  and  re- 
staurant succeeded  one  another  in 
endless  numbers  ;  and  up  the  streets 
which  branched  off,  all  seemed  of 
this  same  character.  We  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  this  was 
the  particular  quarter  in  which  all 
the  courtesans  of  Yedo  are  by  law 
obliged  to  reside, — not  as  a  mark  of 
disgrace,  or  because  they  are  consi- 
dered outcasts  ;  for,  far  otherwise,  the 
law  acknowledges  this  course  of  life 
as  the  legitimate  resource  of  the 
penniless.  They  are  said  to  be  the  best 
educated  and  most  polished  women 
in  Japan,  and  some  of  them  have 
obtained  historical  eminence  for  their 
beauty  and  talents.  Marriages  are 
constantly  made  from  amongst  them, 
and  it  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  amongst  the  Japanese  men 
that  they  make  the  best  housekeep- 
ers, and  their  society  is  not  shunned 
by  any  one,  whether  ladies  or  gentle- 
men. The  social  errors  of  Japan, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  South  Seas,  it 
is,  however,  unadvisable  to  dilate 
upon  in  English  publications  ;  but  it 
is  unjust  to  measure  their  morality 
by  the  codes-  of  Christian  nations  : 
suffice  it  that  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  married  women  in  Japan  is  almost 
unknown ;  but  that  polygamy,  con- 
cubinage, and  prostitution  are  the 
custom  of  the  people.  Those  who 
have  any  curiosity  on  such  a  subject 
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will  find,  in  the  works  of  Kaempfer 
and  Siebold,  much  that  is  strange  ; 
but  they  should  remark  that  both 
these  writers  relate  details  of  cus- 
toms which  are  startling  to  Euro- 
peans, without  giving  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  such  a 
system ;  and  that,  deplorable  as  the 
morality  of  Japan  may  be,  they  have 
travelled  to  little  purpose  in  the  far 
East  who  know  not  of  social  condi- 
tions worse  than  this. 

We  now  reached  that  portion  of 
the  suburb  of  Sinagawa  where  a 
ridge  of  hills,  enclosed  within  a  no- 
bleman's grounds,  pressed  so  close  to 
the  sea  that  only  a  single  street  was 
left  winding  by  the  shore,  and  at 
intervals  upon  the  seaward  side 
beautiful  views  of  Yedo  Bay  and  the 
distant  shores  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  gulf  might  be  obtained.  The 
tea-houses  had  turned  to  account  the 
appearance  of  foreign  ships  in  the 
bay,  and  verandahs  commanding 
views  of  them  had  been  thrown 
out,  in  which  the  Japanese  gentle- 
men, travellers,  or  labourers,  might 
rest,  drink  tea  or  sakee,  and  look 
through  huge  telescopes  of  native 
manufacture  fixed  upon  stands. 
They  were  waited  upon,  not  by  nasty 
fusty  waiters,  redolent  of  bad  cigars 
and  bear's  grease,  but  by  brisk  dam- 
sels, as  modestly  and  quietly  dressed 
and  as  neat-handed  as  any  English 
Susan  Nipper.  The  road  was  quite 
as  broad  as  any  high-road  at  home, 
in  capital  preservation,  with  on  each 
side  a  pathway,  separated  from  it 
by  a  drain.  Here  and  there  we 
came  upon  places  where  the  sea  at 
high  tide  touched  one  side  of  the 
road  ;  wherever  this  was  the  case  a 
stone-wall  had  been  built  towards 
the  sea  so  as  to  keep  the  road  level 
and  prevent  inundation.  We  passed 
a  nobleman's  grounds  which  would 
have  done  credit  for  their  neatness 
and  good  keeping  to  any  park  in 
Britain  ;  it  was  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  detached  suburbs  with  those 
directly  connected  with  the  city. 
Here  was  the  position  for  a  Euro- 
pean colony  ;  and  all  we  can  hope  is, 
that  when  the  time  comes,  in  Janu- 
ary 1862,  that  according  to  treaty 
the  four  Powers  will  be  entitled  to 
residence  in  Yedo,  this  nobleman 
may  be  induced  to  let  or  sell  sites 
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for  the  houses  of  the  mercantile 
community. 

We  met  travellers  in  uncomfort- 
able sedan-chairs,  and  they  nearly 
all  halted  and  sat  staring  at  us,  their 
knees  doubled  up  to  the  chin,  and 
looking  disagreeably  hot  and  dusty  ; 
and  among  the  many  pedestrians 
thronging  the  road-side,  peasants  were 
to  be  seen  hastening  back  to  their 
homes  from  market,  carrying  some 
purchase  from  the  great  city,  and  it 
was  generally  remarked  that  few  of 
these  good  fellows  were  without 
some  child's  toy  in  their  hands.  We 
had  noticed  the  number  of  children's 
toyshops,  and  these  seemed  proofs 
of  how  much  love  is  expended  upon 
the  younger  members  of  the  commu- 
nity by  these  kind-hearted  people. 
The  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  appear 
to  enjoy  an  equal  share  of  regard. 
Groups  of  both  sexes  ran  along  the 
road-side  enjoying  the  rare  sight  of 
such  wonderful  men  as  we  were, 
while  their  grown-up  countrymen 
laughed  and  cheered  them  on.  We 
did  not  begrudge  them  the  treat,  nor 
that  of  shouting  out  that  we  were 
Chinamen ;  but  our gallantpolice func- 
tionaries hurled  words  of  thunder  at 
them  nowand  then,  andlookedterrible 
things,  which  would  only  for  a  minute 
awe  the  little  monkeys  into  silence. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  naturally  we 
broke  into  a  canter  as  we  came  upon 
the  first  open  piece  of  road  at  the 
southern  limit  of  Yedo.  The  senior 
police  functionary  was  got  up  for  a 
walk,  not  for  galloping  !  He  tried  all 
sorts  of  means  to  stop  us,  but  failing, 
dropped  astern  in  a  dignified  manner, 
in  the  society  of  our  horse-boys,  who 
also  duly  expostulated  with  us  upon 
our  unseemly  conduct,  and  then 
burst  out  laughing  at  our  ridiculous 
behaviour,  and  fell  behind.  For  a 
mile,  the  immediate  road-side  was 
clear  of  houses ;  but  small  farms,  and 
here  and  there  a  little  hamlet,  were 
seen.  The  ground  was  low  on  either 
hand,  but  rose  at  no  great  distance 
on  the  landward  side  into  hills.  The 
lowland  was  all  under  rice  cultiva- 
tion; and  much  as  we  had  seen  of 
the  profusion  of  labour,  the  neatness 
of  the  fields,  hedges,  ditches,  fences, 
and  palings  in  China,  it  bore  no  com- 
parison with  what  we  now  saw  ;  and 
a  point  which  we  all  hailed  with 
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delight  was,  that  the  process  of  fer- 
tilising the  soil  here  did  not  poison 
the  air,  as  it  does  everywhere  there  ! 
The  road  carried  us  to  another  vil- 
lage of  considerable  extent,  where 
functionary  "  Number  Two"  managed 
to  persuade  Lord  Elgin  that  his 
horse  required  baiting,  and  that  we, 
although  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  lunch,  required  refreshment  in  a 
peach-garden.  To  the  peach-garden 
we  went,  though  that  fruit  was  no 
longer  procurable ;  but  the  place  was 
prettily  laid  out  with  trees,  grass, 
artificial  lakes,  bridges,  and  pleasant 
summer-houses,  and  verandahs.  The 
establishment  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  or  belonged  to  a  lady,  and  as 
soon  as  "No.  2"  functionary  had 
swaggered  about,  and  enlightened 
them  as  to  the  important  positions 
Lord  Elgin  and  he  held,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  refreshment. 
There  being  no  chairs  in  Japan,  we 
threw  ourselves  at  full  length  upon 
the  nice  clean  mats.  Several  low 
tables,  just  high  enough  for  people 
seated  cross-legged  on  the  ground, 
were  placed  near,  and  then  the  host- 
ess upon  her  knees,  commencing  with 
the  Ambassador,  presented  each  per- 
son with  a  cup  of  tea.  She  was  a 
remarkably  good-looking,  lady-like 
woman — nothing  could  have  been 
more  graceful  than  her  manner ;  and 
the  posture  of  kneeling,  accompanied 
by  a  low  bow  to  signify  prostration 
at  one's  feet,  is  the  custom  of  the 
country,  where  every  subordinate 
prostrates  himself  in  the  presence  of 
his  superior.  This  loving  cup  having 
been  presented,  she  stood  aside  and 
directed  her  servants  to  place  fruits 
and  other  refreshments  before  us; 
her  teeth  were  blackened,  and  con- 
sequently she  must  be  a  married 
woman,  though  no  husband  appeared. 
Possibly  she  was  a  widow ;  but  if  so, 
she  had  decidedly  reached  that  stage 
of  widowhood  known  as  that  of 
mitigated  woe  in  the  mourning  ware- 
houses at  home.  We  are  undecided 
up  to  this  moment  whether  to  ascribe 
our  being  attended  upon  by  the  ugly 
handmaidens  of  the  establishment  to 
the  matronly  prudence  of  our  good 
hostess  alone,  or  to  some  villanous 
reasons  of  functionary  "  No.  2 ; " 
but  there,  away  in  the  distance,  we. 
saw  such  pretty  girls  I  The  poor 
2  D 
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ugly  ones  !  one  should  always  feel 
for  ugly  women,  dear  reader.  Heaven 
no  doubt  intended  all  women,  like  the 
flowers,  to  be  pretty  or  beautiful ;  an 
ugly  woman  is  a  mistake— but  at 
any  rate,  there  were  two  of  those  un- 
fortunates sent  to  attend  upon  the 
Ambassador  and  his  party.  Injustice 
to  them,  it  must  be  said  that  their 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
the  quick  wit  with  which  the  poor 
girls  saw  exactly  what  each  guest 
wanted,  reconciled  us  to  them  amaz- 
ingly ;  and  none  enjoyed  the  joke 
more  heartily  than  they  did,  when 
some  of  the  party  beseeched  the 
prudent  matron  to  allow  the  hand- 
somer young  ladies  to  wait  on  us ; 
a  request  she  met  with  a  shake  of 
the  head,  and  a  glance  at  that  abo- 
minable fellow,  "  No.  2  functionary," 
who  doubtless  thus  revenged  himself 
upon  us  for  the  gallop  we  had  in- 
flicted upon  him  on  his  brass-bound 
demi-peak  saddle.  The  dress  of  the 
Japanese  women  is  simple,  but 
graceful.  The  robe  which  crosses 
the  breast,  close  up  to  the  neck, 
or  a  little  lower  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  wearer,  reaches 
nearly  down  to  the  ground,  and  has 
loose  sleeves,  leaving  the  wrist  free. 
This  robe  is  confined  round  the  body 
by  a  shawl,  which  is  tied  behind  in  a 
bow,  the  ends  flowing.  Everything 
in  Japan,  even  to  dress,  is  regulated 
by  law,  and  the  sumptuary  laws  have 
been  very  strict  until  lately,  when 
contact  with  Europeans  appears  to 
be  bringing  about  a  slight  relaxation. 
The  colour  worn  by  all  classes  of  men 
in  their  usual  dress  is  black,  or  dark 
blue,  of  -varied  patterns  ;  but  the 
women  very  properly  are  allowed, 
and  of  course  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  to  wear  brighter  dresses. 
Yet  their  taste  was  so  good  that 
loud  and  noisy  colours  were  generally 
eschewed.  Their  robes  were  gener- 
ally striped  silks  of  grey,  blue,  or 
black ;  the  shawl  some  beautiful 
bright  colour— crimson,  for  instance ; 
and  their  fine  jet-black  hair  was 
tastefully  set  off,  by  having  crimson 
crape,  of  a  very  beautiful  texture, 
thrown  in  among  it.  Of  course  we 
speak  of  the  outdoor  dress  of  the 
women— their  full  dress  within  doors 
is,  we  believe,  far  more  gay. 
We  had  just  made  up  our  minds 
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that  life  in  a  Japanese  peach-garden 
was  the  thing  of  all  others  most  to  be 
desired,  and  that  the  "Furious," 
"  Retribution,"  and  "  Lee,"  might  go 
back  to  foul  and  fusty  China  as  soon 
as  they  pleased,  and  that  anybody 
might  fight  for  tea,  and  do  policemen 
amongst  the  piratical  Cantonese,  pro- 
vided we  were  troubled  no  farther 
upon  such  points,  when  "functionary 
No.  1 "  ambled  up,  and  "  functionary 
No.  2  "  suggested  to  his  Excellency 
that  we  might,  if  he  pleased,  proceed, 
and  we  had  to  resign  ourselves  to 
fate,  and  again  mount  our  ponies. 
The  law  prohibited  the  distribution 
of  any  British  coins,  and  how  to  fee 
the  good  people  around  us  was  a 
difficulty,  until  it  was  happily  dis- 
covered that  uniform  buttons  did  not 
come  within  the  enactment,  and  that 
they  were  much  prized  by  the  Japan- 
ese ladies.  That  day  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  Embassy,  wonderfully 
shorn  of  ornamental  crown-and-an- 
chor  buttons  ;  but  some  of  us  hoped 
we  had  succeeded  in  ingratiating 
ourselves  by  our  presents  almost  as 
high  in  favour  as  our  friends  in  the 
Embassy  had  done,  with  their  mag- 
nificent beards  and  moustachios,  the 
novelty  of  which  manly  ornament 
was  evidently  great,  and  the  effect 
these  produced  must  have  been  highly 
satisfactory  to  our  diplomatists. 

From  the  peach-garden  we  rode  for 
a  mile  or  two  through  a  long  village, 
which  was  a  model  of  neatness ; 
and  a  love  for  flowers  and  pretty 
plants  was  very  general,  round  even 
the  poorest  cottage.  No  pigs  were 
seen  feeding  on  the  road-side,  or  poul- 
try running  into  the  houses — both 
were  in  their  places,  the  former  in 
their  sties,  the  latter  in  the  yards. 
A  ride  of  seven  miles  brought  us  to 
the  borders  of  a  fine  rapid  stream, 
which  discharges  itself  into  Yedo  Bay, 
not  far  from  Beacon  Point.  Our 
steeds  were  placed  in  admirable  ferry- 
boats, and  ourselves  accommodated 
in  others,  and  the  ferrymen  poled  us 
across  with  long  bamboos  to  a  land- 
ing-place upon  the  opposite  side. 
This  stream  marks  the  boundary  to 
which  European  residents  at  Kana- 
gawa  may  only  for  the  present  pro- 
ceed in  the  direction  of  Yedo,  and  a 
very  good  ride  it  will  be,  of  more 
than  ten  miles,  through  a  most  beau- 
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tiful  and  rich  country.  It  was  to 
this  place  that  an  enterprising  chap- 
lain, belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  of 
Commodore  Perry's  American  Expe- 
dition, found  his  way,  during  that 
gallant  officer's  negotiations  at  Kana- 
gawa.  It  was  at  that  time  so  con- 
trary to  all  Japanese  rules  that  a 
stranger  should  thus  enter  their  ex- 
clusive country,  and  dare  to  walk 
where  he  pleased,  that  a  special  re- 
port was  made  to  the  Commodore  of 
the  circumstance.  That  officer  im- 
mediately despatched  a  written  order 
by  a  Japanese  official,  for  the  gentle- 
man to  retrace  his  steps  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  how  closely  every  act  is  re- 

Eorted  upon  in  Japan,  we  repeat 
:om  memory  the  Government  re- 
cord, as  it  was  told  us  :  that  the  de- 
spatch was  delivered  to  the  chaplain 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the 
ferry,  where  he  was  endeavouring  to 
compel  the  natives  to  ferry  him  over 
to  the  Yedo  side  of  the  water ;  that 
on  receiving  the  letter  he  stopped, 
read  it,  went  on  a  short  distance, 
stopped  again,  opened  the  letter,  and 
then  returned  !  A  minute  detail  of 
his  acts,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
reporters  of  the  Irish  press  upon  the 
late  tour  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Wiseman. 

Beyond  the  landing-place  referred 
to,  we  passed  through  another  pretty 
little  town,  and  at  "the  Hotel  of 
Ten  Thousand  Centuries"  another 
meal  was  ordered  to  be  ready  for  us 
on  our  way  back  from  the  temple. 
We  are  afraid  to  trust  ourselves  to  a 
minute  description  of  the  country 
scene  through  which  we  now  rode. 
It  was  neither  monotonous  nor  stiff ; 
yet  the  road,  fields,  ditches,  drains, 
and  cottages,  all  looked  as  if  they  had 
just  been  constructed,  tilled,  clipped, 
planted,  or  clean  swept,  ready  for 
special  inspection  ; — industry  com- 
bined with  the  greatest  economy  of 
space  and  material,  blended  with 
taste  and  beauty.  Our  precious  sad- 
dle— we  won't  use  violent  language, 
fair  reader — was  enough  to  knock  all 
appreciation  of  the  picturesque  out 
of  any  one,  and  it  is  the  best  guaran- 
tee for  our  not  exaggerating  what  wTe 
saw.  There  were  orchards  of  pears 
and  peaches,  where  the  trees  were 
trained  over  neat  trellises  of  bamboo, 
as  if  they  had  been  vines — bright 
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patches  of  the  Taro  plant  spread 
their  dark-green  broad  leaves  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  on  the  drier  soil  the 
millet  plant  of  Northern  China  flour- 
ished, as  well  as  the  rich  golden  ears  of 
the  Indian-corn.  Now  a  gentleman's 
house  appeared  within  a  neat  enclo- 
sure of  hedge,  as  well  clipped  as  that 
of  a  London  suburban  villa  ;  but  its 
stiffness  of  outline  was  broken  by  a 
Japanese  convolvulus  having  been 
allowed  to  run  over  it,  loaded  with 
many-coloured  flowers.  Very  fine 
groves  of  trees  were  seen,  and  we 
noticed  among  them  two  sorts  of  pine- 
tree,  one  which  throws  out  its  sprays 
like  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  and  the 
other  the  ordinary  one  peculiar  to 
Japan.  The  maple,  chestnut,  walnut, 
and  oak,  we  likewise  recognised,  or 
trees  very  like  them,  and  the  orange 
was  not  rare.  Bamboo  was  plentiful ; 
and  finding  it  in  a  climate  which  in 
the  winter  is  undoubtedly  severe,  we 
could  not  help  hoping  that  it,  as  well 
as  the  banana  tree  of  China,  may  be 
naturalised  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land. We  were  anything  but  tired 
of  the  scenes  through  which  we  were 
riding,  when  the  Temple  of  Tetstze 
came  in  sight;  and  we  rattled  through 
a  street,  followed  by  a  vast  throng 
of  wonder-stricken  Japanese,  and 
turned  into  the  portals  of  the  Temple. 
A  broad  well-paved  court  led  to  a 
building  that  stood  upon  a  lofty  base- 
ment. A  fine  flight  of  granite  steps 
led  to  the  porch,  round  which,  as 
well  as  up  the  steps,  there  was  a  bal- 
ustrade in  stone  and  bronze.  The 
interior  of  this  Buddhist  temple  con- 
sisted mainly  of  a  very  elaborate 
altar,  having  a  raised  dais  in  front, 
carefully  railed  round,  upon  which 
there  was  the  most  extraordinary 
collection  of  metal  castings,  mostly 
of  white  copper,  we  ever  saw.  They 
were  no  doubt  offerings  to  the  placid 
stucco  deity,  who  was  ensconced  be- 
hind candlesticks,  lights,  and  silken 
banners.  Everything  was  clean,  neat, 
and  in  working  order,  evincing  that 
the  religion,  such  as  it  is,  is  active  in 
Japan,  not  dormant,  worn-out,  effete, 
as  in  China.  The  priests  were  well 
to  do,  decently  clad,  and  reverent  in 
their  appearance,  and  were  treated 
with  respect.  The  Principal  saluted 
Lord  Elgin,  and  paid  him  every  at- 
tention, offering  to  conduct  him  over 
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the  grounds  and  cloisters.  Time, 
however,  pressed  for  the  ride  back  to 
the  Embassy,  and  the  civility  was  de- 
clined. On  reaching  the  porch,  the 
scene  round  the  grand  flight  of  steps, 
and  across  the  court,  was  such  a  sight 
as  only  Japan  could  produce  upon  so 
short  a  notice.  Every  space  was  li- 
terally crammed  with  human  beings. 
The  corridors  of  the  temple,  the  gal- 
leries in  the  cloisters,  the  walls  and 
roofs  which  overlook  the  yard,  were 
black  or  brown  with  men,  women, 
and  children.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight.  They  shouted,  not  violently, 
but  shouted  with  astonishment  and 
delight  at  the  spectacle  the  half-dozen 
Europeans  afforded  them.  The  pro- 
spect of  having  to  fight  a  way  through 
such  a  sea  of  human  beings  was  not 
cheering,  but  three  or  four  policemen 
quietly  cleared  the  way,  and  a  path 
opened  before  us  to  the  gate.  There 
the  policemen  checkmated  the  crowd, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  rushing 
after  us  into  the  street,  by  securing 
the  gates  instantaneously,  amidst  a 
roar  of  indignation  from  the  thou- 
sands who  found  themselves  thus 
shut  up  within  the  limits  of  the  tem- 
ple. Then  came  cries,  and  laugh- 
ter, and  a  rush  ;  and  as  we  round- 
ed another  portion  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  the  prodigious  crowd  had 
collected  for  a  last  gaze  at  us,  where  a 
broad  intervening  ditch,  however, 
prevented  them  from  incommoding 
the  strangers. 

Returning  by  the  way  we  had 
come,  we  halted  for  refreshment  at 
"  the  Hotel  of  Ten  Thousand  Centu- 
ries," which  was  as  decent  a  house  as 
a  good  many  European  countries 
could  produce,  and  a  vast  deal  clean- 
er and  more  moderate  than  a  great 
many  we  could  mention  in  Great 
Britain.  Functionary  No.  2  here 
eat  and  drank  himself  into  such  a 
state  of  supreme  contempt  for  for- 
eigners that  he  left  us,  and  we  only 
caught  sight  of  him  again  for  a  mo- 
ment in  what  might  have  been  the 
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window  of  his  club,  where,  surround- 
ed by  swells  as  great  as  himself,  to 
whom  he  was  pointing  out  the  va- 
rious members  of  our  party,  he  had  a 
bevy  of  Japanese  houris  dancing  at- 
tendance upon  him.  As  our  caval- 
cade neared  Yedo,  it  was  certain  that 
it  had  been  expected  to  return  by  this 
route,  and  all  Kanagawa,  Omagawa, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Yedo,  were  there  to  stare.  The  crowd 
at  a  Lord  Mayor's  show,  in  the  old 
days  when  such  glories  were,  can 
alone  bring  before  the  reader  the  idea 
of  such  a  vast  mass  of  human  beings 
thus  brought  together.  The  pavement, 
side-streets,  and  houses  were  full ; 
yet  no  insult  was  met  with,  and  no 
hindrance  suffered.  In  places  where 
the  crowd  in  a  side-street  threatened 
to  block  the  thoroughfare  by  pouring 
into  the  main  street,  a  small  piece  of 
rope  or  string  was  stretched  across 
from  corner  to  corner,  and  no  one 
dared  to  break  the  fragile  barrier. 
In  the  suburbs,  at  5  P.M.,  every  one 
was  bathing,  and  "  cleanliness  first, 
modesty  afterwards  ! "  seemed  to  be 
their  motto.  In  some  cases,  the  tubs 
were  outside  the  doorways,  and  the 
family  enjoyed  themselves  in  the 
open  air,  ruobing  themselves  down 
in  the  steaming  hot  water,  with 
cloths ;  others  had  their  tubs  in  the 
room  on  their  ground-floors,  but  the 
front  of  the  house  was  perfectly  open, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  fair 
Eves  stepped  out  of  their  baths,  and 
ran  to  stare  at  us,  holding  a  steaming 
hot  and  squalling  babe,  was  a  little 
startling. 

Night  was  closing  in  as  we  reached 
the  Embassy,  about  which  the  inha- 
bitants, more  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  strangers  than  those  in  the  distant 
quarters,  left  the  streets  compara- 
tively clear.  It  appeared  to  us  as  if 
there  was  little  traffic  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  in  some  cases  the 
barriers  at  the  ends  of  the  streets 
were  closed. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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CHAPTER   II. — THE   CHAPLAIN'S   SECRET. 


THE  evening  was  growing  chill 
and  dark  as  the  Italian  Giacomo, 
after  quitting  the  barge,  made  his 
way  across  the  plashy  meadows  in 
the  direction  of  Ladysmede.  He 
drew  the  loose  folds  of  his  cloak 
over  his  lips,  and  walked  rapidly, 
for  the  raw  cold  mists  from  the  river- 
flats  made  the  southern  blood  shud- 
der in  his  veins.  There  was  no  path, 
but  it  was  still  light  enough,  for  one 
who  knew  the  landmarks  of  the 
country,  to  make  out  the  tops  of  the 
line  of  tall  poplars  and  the  chapel- 
turret  of  Lowcote  rising  through  the 
fog  straight  before  him.  From  the 
hamlet  a  short  two  miles  would  take 
him  to  the  manor.  But  when  he 
reached  the  beaten  track,  instead  of 
pursuing  his  way  homewards,  he 
stopped,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, struck  off  into  an  unfrequent- 
ed bypath  which  led  in  a  different 
direction.  A  few  minutes'  rapid 
walking  brought  him  to  a  large 
osier-bed,  which  extended  over  some 
acres  of  the  low  marshy  ground, 
through  which  one  of  the  little 
streams  which  fed  the  river  wan- 
dered and  seemed  to  lose  its  way,  and 
partly  stagnated,  until  at  last  what 
was  left  of  it  escaped,  by  means  of  two 
or  three  reedy  ditches,  to  its  destina- 
tion. One  of  these  ditches  Giacomo 
crossed,  and  followed,  not  without 
some  difficulty  in  the  increasing 
darkness,  a  rough  foot-track  made 
through  the  osiers.  He  reached  at 
last  a  spot  where  the  ground  rose 
rather  higher  than  the  ordinary 
level,  and  where  advantage  had  been 
taken,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  compara- 
tive dryness  of  the  situation  to  clear 
a  space  of  some  few  square  yards, 
and  to  erect  there  what  served  for  a 
human  habitation.  Rude  indeed  it 
was,  even  amongst  the  rude  dwell- 
ings of  the  age,  but  yet  solid  and 
substantial  enough  to  resist  the  wea- 
ther, perhaps  even  better  than  some 
more  pretentious  structures,  and  giv- 
ing sufficient  promise  of  warmth  and 
shelter  beneath  the  low-pitched  roof, 
over  which,  protected  as  it  was  by 


the  thicket  of  osiers,  the  winds  from 
all  points  swept  harmless.  A  light 
was  shining  through  the  chinks  in 
the  wooden  shutter  which  closed 
the  unglazed  aperture  that  served 
as  a  window.  Here  the  Italian 
stopped,  and,  after  listening  for  a 
moment,  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
man's  voice  from  within  demanded 
his  name  and  business. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  Giacomo ;  "  open." 

The  occupiers  of  the  hut  seemed 
scarcely  satisfied  j  there  was  no  an- 
swer for  some  moments,  when  the 
question  was  repeated,  this  time  in 
harsh  female  tones. 

"  I  am  here,  Swytha ;  open — I  am 
in  haste." 

The  door  was  unbarred,  and  the 
figure  of  the  woman  who  had  spoken 
stood  in  the  low  doorway,  strongly 
thrown  out  by  the  blaze  from  the 
logs  which  burnt  upon  the  hearth 
behind  her.  She  was  of  middle  age, 
short  and  broad  in  person,  and  her 
countenance,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
distinguished  in  the  uncertain  light, 
was  far  from  attractive.  The  natu- 
ral coarseness  of  the  features  was  not 
redeemed  by  any  pleasant  expression, 
or  softened  by  any  of  the  commonest 
appliances  of  female  art.  Smoke 
seemed  to  have  been  more  habitual 
than  water  as  a  cosmetic ;  and  the 
red  unkempt  locks  were  only  gath- 
ered off  the  face  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  It  was  the  mere  fe- 
male of  the  animal  man,  of  all  female 
animals  the  least  pleasant  to  look 
at,  when  she  is  nothing  more.  She 
muttered  some  words  that  scarcely 
sounded  like  a  welcome,  as  the  priest 
brushed  lightly  past  her,  and  stood 
within  the  hut.  A  man  was  sitting 
on  a  low  stool  by  the  wood  fire, 
which  was  made  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  and  sent  up  a  pungent 
vapour  almost  stifling  to  a  stranger, 
and  of  which  very  little  seemed  to 
find  its  way  out  by  the  hole  in  the 
roof  which  was  intended  for  its  exit. 
He  was  shivering  in  an  ague-fit,  but 
he  rose  and  made  some  sort  of  half 
reverence  as  his  visitor  entered. 
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"  How  is  she  to-night  1"  the  Ita- 
lian asked. 

"  Nay,  what  can  T  tell  about  her  f ' 
replied  the  man ;  "  there  be  no  dif- 
ference that  I  can  see.  Hadst  better 
go  look  for  thyself,  father;  we  be 
but  poor  leeches,  Swytha  and  I." 

"  Has 'she  spoken  ?" 

The  man  looked  to  the  woman  to 
answer  ;  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Nor  made  sign  as  though  she 
knew  any  one  ? " 

Swytha  still  shook  her  head  as 
before. 

"  Do  you  give  her  the  drink  as  I 
bid  you  1 " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  woman ;  "  she  be 
fain  enough  to  take  that ;  'tis  the 
only  mark  of  sense  I  see  about  her  ; 
she  gulps  it  down  as  lustily  as  if  it 
were  royal  liquor,  and  not  the  poor 
stuff  'tis." 

The  priest  moved  towards  a  low 
side-door  in  the  wall  of  the  hut,  and, 
stooping  down,  entered  cautiously, 
followed  by  the  woman.  The  cham- 
ber into  which  it  led  was  small,  and 
so  low,  that  although  Giacomo  barely 
reached  middle  height,  it  was  only 
in  some  places  that  he  could  stand 
upright.  Yet,  close  and  uninviting 
as  it  was,  there  was  nothing  in  it 
repulsive  to  the  habits  of  the  period  ; 
and  there  were  traces  of  some  rude 
attempts  at  comfort  which  might 
even  have  been  considered  luxurious. 
A  coarse  lamp  was  flickering  on  a 
wooden  bracket  against  the  wall ; 
clean  rushes  strewed  the  floor,  and 
one  side  of  the  chamber  had  its  rough 
mud  plastering  covered  with  some- 
thing which  looked  as  if  it  had  once 
been  rich  tapestry.  In  one  corner  a 
low  wooden  bench  had  been  arranged 
with  more  than  usual  regard  to  the 
ease  of  the  occupant,  so  as  to  form, 
by  the  help  of  sldns  and  dried  hea- 
ther, a  nearer  approach  to  the  modern 
notion  of  a  bed  than  our  Norman  or 
Saxon  forefathers  cared  to  indulge 
in.  There,  under  a  coverlet  of  what 
seemed  a  costlier  fabric  than  suited 
the  rude  appliances  of  a  peasant's 
household,  lay  the  figure  of  a  woman 
apparently  in  the  prime  of  life.  For 
though  the  face,  calm  as  it  was,  bore 
evident  traces  of  present  suffering, 
it  was  not  worn  and  wan  as  from 
a  sickness  of  long  duration.  The 
round  lines  had  not  sunk,  and  a 
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slight  feverish  flush  rather  added  to 
their  beauty.  The  eyes  were  closed, 
and  the  soft  dark  eyelashes  rested  in 
distinct  outline  on  cheeks  which,  but 
for  the  hectic  in  the  centre,  were 
very  pale  and  clear.  She  lay  quite 
motionless  ;  and  her  breathing, 
though  regular,  had  the  heavy  dis- 
tinct sound  which  speaks  of  mischief 
in  the  brain.  At  the  foot  of  the 
couch,  against  the  wall,  there  hung 
a  small  richly -carved  crucifix  of 
ivory.  Giacomo  went  up  to  the  suf- 
ferer, and  motioned  to  Swytha  to 
bring  the  light  nearer.  He  carefully 
moved  back  some  of  the  rich  dark 
hair  which  had  escaped  over  the 
temples,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
brow.  Then  taking  in  his  own  the 
hand  which  was  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  rude  bedstead," he  felt  the 
pulse  for  some  moments  in  silence. 
Having  satisfied  himself  with  this 
examination,  he  gently  placed  the 
arm  in  a  more  comfortable  position, 
and  remained  gazing  on  the  face, 
still  without  speaking.  The  patient 
was  totally  unconscious — of  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  the 
life  was  there,  still  full  and  vigorous, 
and  struggling  hard  with  disease  for 
the  mastery.  In  such  a  struggle, 
perhaps  the  safest  course  for  imper- 
fect human  science  is  to  look  on. 
Swytha  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  her  harsh  voice  awed  into  a 
whisper. 

"  That  way  she  lies,  day  and 
night,"  she  said,  "and  a  wearisome 
watch  I  have  of  it :  howsoever,  no 
one  will  be  troubled  with  her  long, 
poor  soul ;  she  is  but  waiting  for 
death,  as  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Death  ! "  exclaimed  the  priest, 
turning  round  upon  her  almost 
fiercely  ;  "  she  is  not  dying !  it  shall 
be  worse  for  ye  both  if  ye  dare  to 
let  her  die  !  Has  not  all  your  care 
and  tendance  been  well  paid  for? 
—  what  is  it  ye  are  grudging  at 
now  ?" 

"Nay,  I  grudge  her  nought,  fa- 
ther!" said  the  woman,  in  a  some- 
what humbled  tone  ;  "  I  have  tended 
her,  God  wot,  and  will  do,  as  if  she 
were  my  own  child,  and  we  find  no 
fault  about  the  payment ;  if  'twere 
not  for  that,  we  might  well  have 
starved,  for  my  man  there  has  not 
struck  a  stroke  of  work  these  five 
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weeks  or  more,  and  sits  there  quak- 
ing all  day  like  a  hound ;  but  neither 
pay  nor  painstaking  will  serve  to 
keep  death  from  the  door,  if  her  time 
be  come." 

"  Her  time  has  not  come,  then," 
returned  Giacomo ;  "  she  has  much 
need  to  live,  and  must  live,  remem- 
ber ;  it  were  better  that  thou  and 
Cuthwin  starved  and  rotted  here  in 
your  hideous  ditches,  and  died  a 
score  of  deaths,  it'  ye  had  lives 
enough,  than  that  hers  should  be  in 
danger  among  ye.  But  hearken, 
good  Swytha,"  he  proceeded,  ad- 
dressing the  frightened  woman  in  an 
altered  and  gentle  tone,  "  watch  her 
still  carefully,  night  and  day ;  sleep 
like  the  watch-dog  that  still  hears 
the  slightest  footfall,  —  if  such  a 
sturdy  frame  needs  sleep  at  all ;  be 
sure  to  give  the  drink  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  have  bid  thee ;  and  fail 
not  to  have  good  tidings  for  me  in 
the  morning.  I  can  reward,  remem- 
ber,— and  I  can  punish." 

He  put  some  silver  into  her  hand 
as  he  spoke  the  last  words.  The 
woman  looked  at  it,  and  mumbled 
out  what  were  meant  for  thanks. 
Once  more  the  priest  turned  towards 
the  bed,  and,  taking  the  dim  lamp 
from  her  hand,  gazed  long  and  ear- 
nestly on  the  unconscious  form  which 
lay  there.  He  moved  away  at  last, 
and  re-entered  the  outer  room,  where 
the  husband  still  sat  shivering  over 
the  logs. 

"So  the  fit  is  on  again  to-day, 
Cuthwin  1  I  warned  thee  it  would 
surely  return  to-day,  if  the  lady  were 
not  better." 

"Ay,  father,  it  racks  my  head 
again,  and  sweats  me  till  I  can 
scarce  stand.  Swytha  would  surely 
have  it  I  am  bewitched  ;  has  she  " — 
he  pointed  to  the  inner  chamber  with 
a  glance  of  awe — "  has  she  bewitched 
me?" 

"  She  1  nay,  I  tell  thee,  if  she  were 
well  again,  it  is  she  that  can  cure 
thee." 

"  It  is  some  witch  or  devil's 
doings,  of  a  surety ;  but,"  said  the 
man  timidly,  "  dost  not  know  some 
charm  thyself,  holy  father— some 
proper  learned  charm  that  could 
tell  us  where  the  fiend  is  at  work  ?" 

"  The  fiend  is  at  work  everywhere, 
my  friend,"  returned  the  Italian 
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gravely  ;  "  and  is  specially  active,  as 
my  books  tell  me,  at  this  season,  in 
these  fens  of  Lowcote.  I  myself 
almost  fear  to  meet  him  as  I  return 
to-night ;  but  to-morrow  I  will  bring 
with  me  something  that  may  serve 
to  keep  him  in  check  for  a  while ; 
only  remember,"  he  said  with  empha- 
sis, addressing  the  wife  as  well — 
"  she  whom  I  leave  in  your  charge  is 
wiser  in  these  matters  than  I ;  it  be- 
hoves you  to  look  well  to  her  safety. 
So  farewell." 

"And  the  masses  for  the  child, 
father  ? "  said  the  man,  as  the  priest 
opened  the  door  to  go  ;  "thou  wilt  not 
forget  ?  We  can  pay  what  is  right, 
and  are  willing — art  not,  Swytha  1 " 

"  Rest  content ;  they  shall  be 
said  for  thy  child  as  heartily  as  if 
they  were  for  a  king;  and  for  the 
payment— let  Swytha  show  me  the 
lady  strong  and  well  again,  and  we 
will  both  add  fifty  paternosters  daily 
for  as  long— as  need  shall  so  re- 
quire." And  again  wrapping  his 
cloak  carefully  round  him,  the  priest 
hurried  through  the  raw  mist  back 
to  the  Manor.  Night  had  closed  in 
ere  he  arrived  there. 

The  manor-house  of  Ladysmede 
stood  on  a  well- wooded  rising-ground 
which  overlooked  for  many  miles  the 
broad  meadows  of  rich  alluvial  soil, 
but  of  very  imperfect  drainage,  which 
composed  the  basin  of  the  Ouse.  It 
had  been  almost  rebuilt,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  fortified,  like  all  con- 
siderable houses  of  the  time,  by  Sir 
Miles,  the  last  possessor.  A  broad 
fosse,  now  dry,  but  into  which  water 
could  readily  be  turned  from  springs 
in  the  hill-side  above  in  times  of 
danger,  ran  round  the  outer  precinct 
which  served  both  as  a  court  and  a 
garden  ;  and  this  was  -crossed  by  a 
wooden  drawbridge,  leading  to  a 
covered  gateway  with  a  small  cham- 
ber above,  constantly  occupied  by  an 
official  who  might  be  considered  as 
merely  a  porter  in  time  of  peace,  but 
who  played  the  more  important  part 
of  watchman  when  any  danger  might 
be  apprehended.  All  was  dark  with- 
in the  walls  when  the  priest  re- 
turned ;  it  was  past  Sir  Godfrey's 
usual  hour  of  rest,  and  he  and  his 
companion  had  no  doubt  parted  for 
the  night.  Giacomo,  after  ascer- 
taining that  all  was  quiet,  instead  of 
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approaching  the  drawbridge,  went 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  moat, 
crossed  it,  and  unfastening  easily  a 
small  postern  gate  at  one  of  the  pro- 
jecting angles  of  the  wall,  entered 
the  building  without  disturbing  any 
of  its  numerous  occupants.  There 
were  two  large  mastiffs  in  the  court, 
but  no  step  was  better  known  to 
them  than  the  Italian's. 

He  had  been  right  in  presuming 
that  his  absence  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening  would  pass  un- 
noticed by  his  patron.  The  habits 
of  that  household  were  scarcely  so 
regular  that  any  member  of  it  should 
fear  to  be  called  to  account  for  their 
comings  and  goings,  unless  their 
movements  chanced  unluckily  to 
cross  the  will  or  convenience  of  the 
master.  Even  on  this  point  it  was 
remarked  that  the  chaplain  was 
less  careful  than  it  behoved  others  to 
be ;  and  though  he  treated  Sir  God- 
frey with  all  formal  reverence  and 
submission,  he  seemed  to  maintain 
an  independence  of  position,  and  a 
freedom  in  his  words  and  actions, 
which  the  knight  would  hardly  have 
accorded  to  his  sacred  office,  even 
had  the  bearer's  character  advanced 
a  higher  claim  to  general  respect  on 
that  ground.  But  in  truth,  Father 
Giacomo's  reputation  for  sanctity  was 
hardly  that  to  which  he  owed  his  in- 
fluence either  with  his  patron  or 
his  neighbours  in  general.  Men 
looked  at  each  other  inquiringly,  or 
shook  their  heads  with  something  of 
reprobation,  whenever  they  spoke — 
and  it  was  little  they  chose  to  speak 
— of  the  new  priest  of  Lowcote.  It 
was  not  that  he  allowed  himself  over- 
much in  secular  pursuits  and  indul- 
gences ;  nay,  had  he  cared  more  for 
hawk  and  hound,  or  been  something 
more  of  a  boon  companion  than  he 
was,  he  would  probably  have  been 
far  more  popular.  But  his  tastes  and 
habits  were  rather  those  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  recluse ;  and  even  in 
this  respect  he  presented  an  unfa- 
vourable contrast,  to  the  popular  eye, 
to  the  ordinary  rude  and  unletter- 
ed familiarity  of  the  rural  priesthood. 
Nor  was  it  that  his  life  was  open  to 
any  charge  of  flagrant  immorality  ; 
unhappily,  even  had  it  been  so,  it 
would  not  have  necessarily  shocked 
the  moral  sense  of  the  age,  or  have 
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marked  him  as  an  exceptional  and 
scandalous  offender  against  the  vows 
of  his  calling,  or  the  laws  of  society. 
Nor  yet  was  it  because  he  evidently 
took  a  limited  view  of  his  priestly 
responsibilities,  and  performed  such 
offices  as  were  needful  in  his  chapel 
of  St  Bride — seldom,  indeed,  were 
they  called  into  requisition  at  the 
Manor — in  a  rapid  and  business-like 
fashion,  and  compressed  them,  each 
and  all,  into  as  brief  a  compass  as 
possible.  The  humble  population  of 
Lowcote  were  not  learned  in  ritual- 
ism, or  indeed  in  anything  else ;  and 
the  rubrics  of  the  Church  might  have 
been  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
for  any  acquaintance  which  they  had 
with  them.  On  all  main  points  they 
were  scrupulously  orthodox :  they 
came  to  seek  the  Church's  blessing 
on  their  marriage ;  they  brought 
their  children  to  the  font  to  be 
christened  ;  and  if  they  carried  their 
departed  relatives  four  miles  to  the 
Abbey  to  be  laid  in  holy  ground  (a 
privilege  as  yet  preserved  by  the  fra- 
ternity of  Bivelsby),  still  it  was 
Father  Giacomo  who  administered 
the  last  rites,— and  he  was  never 
grudged  his  dues,  in  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  was  by  no  means  ex- 
acting. If  any  of  these  offices  were 
hastily  or  carelessly  performed,  that, 
they  considered,  was  the  priest's  con- 
cern more  than  theirs;  it  was  not 
their  own  duties  towards  the  living 
or  the  dead  which  were  neglected. 
It  might  be  true  that  the  masses  at 
the  altar  at  St  Bride's  were  short ; 
but  to  the  majority  of  the  attendants 
there,  that  fact  in  itself  was  no  ob- 
jection ;  they  were  not  conscious  of 
any  omission ;  and  had  Father  Gia- 
como chosen  to  read  a  royal  rescript 
there,  or  a  few  passages  from  some 
profane  classic,  instead  of  the  legiti- 
mate service,  not  one  of  them  would 
have  been  the  wiser,  provided  the 
visible  ceremony  had  been  the  same. 
And  indeed,  when  they  compared 
him  with  poor  brother  Anselm,  who 
in  former  days  used  to  hobble  over 
from  Rivelsby,  and  mumble  slowly 
through  the  ritual  with  many  a 
parenthesis  of  cough  and  groan,  they 
thought,  as  they  listened  to  the  Ita- 
lian's rapid  yet  musical  intonation, 
that  he  was  plainly  the  better  work- 
man of  the  two,  and  that,  looking 
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upon  it  as  a  matter  of  business,  his 
congregation  were  gainers  not  only 
in  point  of  time  but  execution. 

But  if  the  popular  creed  at  Low- 
cote  was  not  very  enlightened  or  dis- 
criminating, it  was  real  and  earnest, 
such  as  it  was.  It  might  be  very 
little  better  in  many  points  than  a 
ceremonial  idolatry,  but  it  was  very 
jealous  for  its  idols.  The  ignorant 
are  generally  sincere.  And  what 
they  did  mistrust  in  him  who  was 
their  religious  representative  at  pre- 
sent, was  the  apparent  absence  in  his 
character  and  bearing  of  all  which 
we  express  by  the  terms  reverence 
and  reality ;  a  want  of  which  they 
were  uncomfortably  conscious,  though 
they  might  have  been  slow  to  express 
it  in  words.  His  countenance  wore 
almost  the  same  indefinable  expres- 
sion when  he  enlarged  upon  the 
miracles  of  their  saints,  as  when  he 
bid  them  thank  Providence  for  the 
appetite  which  could  relish,  and  the 
powers  which  could  digest,  their 
coarse  English  fare,  or  for  the  strong 
lungs  which  breathed  freely  in  such 
a  climate.  It  was  remembered, 
amongst  other  things,  with  much 
suspicion  and  dissatisfaction,  that 
when  Rolph  the  bailiff's  wife  was 
down  with  the  falling  sickness,  all 
authorities  had  agreed  that  nought 
could  heal  her  save  to  kiss  the 
shoulder-blade  of  St  Bridget,  which 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess, 
built  in  for  better  security  under  the 
altar,  within  a  gilded  lattice  which 
grudgingly  admitted  the  lips  of  the 
supplicant ;  it  was  a  remedy  which 
had  ever  been  held  infallible  in  such 
cases ;  but  the  new  priest  had  posi- 
tively forbidden  them  to  carry  the 
sick  woman  there  (though  it  was  but 
two  miles,  and  there  would  have  been 
a  liberal  fee  for  the  ceremony),  and  had 
given  her  some  foreign  drug  out  of  a 
heathenish-looking  bottle,  the  effects 
of  which — so  said  the  gossips — were 
horrible.  True,  she  recovered,  but 
she  was  looked  upon  with  rather  an 
evil  eye  by  the  scrupulously  ortho- 
dox among  her  neighbours  in  conse- 
quence. Some  even  declared  that 
they  would  rather  lose  their  wives 
than  have  them  preserved  by  such 
very  questionable  measures.  Most 
good  Christians  would  have  died  on 
principle  ;  but  Tib,  they  admitted, 
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was   "ever  known   for  a  contrary 
woman." 

Altogether  there  was  an  uneasy 
feeling,  most  prevalent  amongst  those 
who  were  brought  most  in  contact 
with  him,  that  the  chaplain's  real 
character,  for  good  or  evil,  was  an 
enigma  which  they  were  as  far  from 
solving  as  on  the  first  day  he  came 
among  them, — nay,  which  became 
more  puzzling  the  more  they  saw  and 
heard.  He  seemed  unreal  in  all  he 
said  and  did  ;  a  fault  always  abhor- 
rent to  the  genuine  English  mind, 
and  most  of  all  so  in  days  when  there 
was  little  conventional  disguise,  and 
men  commonly  laid  bare  to  the 
world  the  best  and  worst  that  was 
in  them.  If  he  spoke,  as  he  could 
speak,  words  of  gravity  and  wisdom, 
it  was  always  with  what  looked  like 
a  sneer.  If  he  jested,  it  seemed  more 
in  bitterness  than  mirth.  The  re- 
tainers of  Ladysmede  stood  more  in 
awe  of  his  courteous  gibe  than  of  Sir 
Godfrey's  boisterous  wrath.  He  left 
upon  the  minds  of  all  with  whom  he 
conversed  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion that  his  words  never  expressed 
his  own  thoughts,  but  were  cun- 
ning instruments  by  which  he  probed 
and  dissected  for  his  own  purposes 
— or,  as  it  often  seemed,  for  his 
mere  amusement — the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  others.  He  was  never  ac- 
cused of  doing  an  injury  to  any  liv- 
ing soul  within  or  without  the  gates  ; 
but  there  was  scarce  a  man  or  wo- 
man there  but  would  have  shrunk 
from  any  offered  kindness  at  his 
hands.  Something  of  this  arose  no 
doubt  from  his  being  a  foreigner  by 
birth  and  education,  and  never  tak- 
ing pains  to  conceal  his  contemptu- 
ous dislike  to  many  of  the  ruder 
habits  of  those  wTith  whom  he  was 
now  associated.  There  had  followed 
him,  too,  from  over  sea,  by  that  in- 
visible agency  which  rumour  em- 
ploys, suspicions  which  found  no 
open  voice,  which  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  with  tantalising  indis- 
tinctness, and  whose  origin  it  was  as 
impossible  to  trace  as  it  was  to  test 
their  truth.  The  circumstances 
which  had  first  led  to  his  connection 
with  Sir  Godfrey  were  quite  unknown 
at  the  Manor.  He  had  made  his 
first  appearance  there  about  two 
years  back,  soon  after  the  knight's 
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return  from  Normandy,  whether  he 
had  followed  the  late  King  Henry  to 
his  unhappy  campaign  against  his 
son.  He  had  at  once  taken  up  his 
position  as  nominal  chaplain  in  Sir 
Godfrey's  household,  was  treated  by 
him  with  more  consideration  than  it 
was  his  wont  to  show  either  to 
churchmen  or  others  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  beneath  his  own  degree, 
and  had  been  installed,  after  some 
faint  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
late  abbot,  in  all  the  rights  and 
possessions,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  what  the  knight  chose  to  claim  as 
his  own  church  of  Lowcote.  If  any 
one  could  have  contributed  any  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  Father 
Giacomo's  earlier  history  and  his 
past  relations  with  his  patron  (for 
such  relations  there  plainly  were),  it 
would  have  been  Gundred  the  cham- 
berlain, who  had  accompanied  his 
master  into  France  ;  but  beyond  the 
fact  that  Sir  Godfrey  had  seen  and 
known  him  there,  Gundred  either 
could  or  would  say  nothing ;  and  as 
his  humour  was  none  of  the  pleasant- 
est,  even  the  most  curious  on  the 
subject  forbore  to  press  him  much 
with  inquiries.  As  to  the  little 
Giulio's  presence  in  the  house,  that 
too  had  been  food  for  curious  specu- 
lation in  its  day  ;  but  all  active  curi- 
osity on  the  subject  had  long  died 
put  in  the  Manor  itself,  and  outside 
its  walls  his  very  existence  was  al- 
most unknown.  The  mere  fact  of  a 
child,  whose  birth  and  parentage  had 
not  been  publicly  proclaimed,  holding 
the  undefined  position  which  Giulio 
did  in  the  household  of  a  man  like 
Sir  Godfrey,  was  not  in  itself  so  un- 
usual or  remarkable  as  to  excite 
much  surprise  or  inquiry.  So  far  as 
could  be  .observed,  Sir  Godfrey 
treated  him  as  his  own  child,  though 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
insisted  that  the  priest  himself  was 
the  father,  and  it  was  some  confir- 
mation of  the  latter  suspicion  that 
the  boy  bore  an  Italian  name,  and 
looked  up  to  him  with  devoted  obe- 
dience and  affection.  But  de  Burgh 
had  himself  visited  foreign  countries ; 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
child  should  feel  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  one  who  had  been  his  pro- 
tector, as  it  seemed,  for  some  part  at 
least  of  his  early  life,  and  had  still 
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the  constant  charge  of  him  at  Ladys- 
inede.  For  the  knight  himself  spent 
but  little  time  at  home,  unless  he  had 
companions  to  carouse  with,  and  he 
was  scarcely  the  man  to  seek  or  gain 
the  affections  of  a  thoughtful  and 
sensitive  child.  At  all  events,  if  any 
curiosity  was  still  felt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  likely  to  go  unsatisfied ; 
few  would  have  liked  to  question  Sir 
Godfrey  de  Burgh  upon  any  matter 
which  he  might  construe  into  cause 
of  offence;  and  as  to  the  Italian, 
though  he  would  have  probably 
given  the  smoothest  possible  replies 
to  that  or  any  other  query,  they 
would  hardly  have  contributed  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquirer, 
unless  he  were  specially  curious  in 
dialectics. 

Great  was  the  consternation,  how- 
ever, in  the  household  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  it  was  first  known 
that  the  boy  had  disappeared.  Gia- 
como  had  chosen  that  others  should 
communicate  the  fact  to  his  patron, 
though  it  was  an  office  which  he 
found  no  one  very  willing  to  under- 
take. He  was  awaiting,  however,  in 
his  own  chamber,  the  expected  sum- 
mons into  Sir  Godfrey's  presence  to 
give  an  account  of  his  charge.  It 
speedily  came.  He  found  the  knight 
striding  up  and  down,  pale  from 
rage  and  excitement,  which  he  was 
still  trying  to  control.  The  Italian 
was  pale  also— a  little  paler  than  he 
always  was,  for  his  cheek  had  never 
the  healthy  brown  tint  common  to  his 
countrymen ;  but  he  did  not  shrink 
or  tremble.  He  bowed  as  usual 
when  he  entered ;  but  then  he  raised 
his  head,  and  met  the  other's  glance 
with  an  answering  eye. 

"  So !"  said  de  Burgh  with  a  slight 
stamrj  of  his  foot,  "  what  new  devil's 
trick  is  this  ?  I  have  no  need  to  ask 
whether  it  is  your  doing — where  is 
the  boy  ?  speak  !  and  if  such  a  thing 
be  possible,  speak  truly." 

"  He  is  in  safety,"  replied  the  chap- 
lain quietly. 

"  In  safety  !  does  it  mean  you  have 
not  murdered  him?  In  truth,  I 
scarce  thought  that — it  would  hardly 
serve  your  end,"  said  the  knight  with 
a  sneering  laugh. 

"  Would  it  serve  any  end,  -think 
you,  Sir  Godfrey  ?" 

A  loud  blasphemy  broke  from  de 
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Burgh's  lips — "  What  mean  you,  fool  1 
is  it  your  purpose  to  provoke  me  ? 
answer  me  at  once  —  where  is  the 
boy,  I  say  '? " 

"  I  will  answer  you — he  is  in  safe 
hands  :  but  where.  I  do  not  care  to 
tell." 

"  What !  is  this  a  defiance,  priest  1 
by  my  knighthood,  but  this  mocking 
insolence  has  come  to  a  pitch  that 
passes  bearing !  Have  you  no  care 
for  your  life,  or  are  you  over-trustful 
of  my  gentle  temper,  that  you  beard 
me  in  this  sort  ? " 

"  Peace,  peace,  Sir  Godfrey,"  said 
the  priest ;  "  this  mood,  as  you  should 
know,  will  hardly  serve  your  need 
with  me ;  I  am  not  insolent,  and  I 
mean  no  defiance.  There  may  be 
listeners  near,  and  it  were  hardly 
well  they  should  hear  these  loud 
words  between  us.  What  I  have 
done,  I  have  done,  it  may  be,  for  the 
sake  of  all.  And  I  will  abide  by  it." 

The  knight,  while  the  other  spoke, 
was  pacing  hurriedly  to  and  fro  as 
if  vainly  trying  to  contain  his  passion. 
He  opened  the  chamber  door  to  as- 
sure himself  that  their  interview  was 
not  watched,  closed  and  fastened  it, 
and  then  stopped  again  opposite  the 
Italian. 

"  Traitor ! "  he  exclaimed,  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  short  sword 
at  his  girdle,  and  setting  his  teeth 
hard. 

"  It  is  ill  bandying  hard  terms,"  said 
the  chaplain,  "  let  that  pass.  Enough 
that  it  is  not  true.  Be  calmer,  and 
it  may  be  we  shall  come  to  somewhat 
better  understanding." 

"  Calm  ! "  returned  the  knight — 
"  calm  ?  who  are  you,  in  the  fiend's 
name,  that  you  have  the  hardihood 
to  school  me  thus?  that  you  stand 
there  glorying  in  your  villany,  mak- 
ing me  the  dupe  of  your  accursed 
schemes,  calm  yourself,  and  bidding 
me  be  calm  1  I  can  see  those  devil's 
eyes  of  thine  smiling  now — speak ! 
why  should  not  one  good  blow  rid 
me  of  thee  for  ever  1 " 

"  Because,"  said  the  priest— but  he 
drew  a  step  or  two  backward,  put 
his  right  hand  into  his  bosom,  and 
stood  half  in  an  attitude  of  defence 
— "  because  there  is  that  between  us 
which  stays  your  hand." 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  silence.  Then  the 
priest  spoke  again. 
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"To  what  purpose  is  this  vio- 
lence ? "  said  he ;  "  we  should  have 
known  each  other  better  than  to 
brawl  here  like  grooms.  I  tell  you 
— when  you  will  hear  reason— that 
in  removing  the  boy  from  this  house 
— which  I  had  never  done,  remem- 
ber, but  for  your  rash  words — I  have 
counselled  well  for  all.  I  have 
broken  no  faith  in  this  matter,  nor 
am  I  plotting,  believe  as  you  may, 
aught  against  you  or  yours.  If  'it 
pleased  me  to  turn  accuser,  I  might 
say  something  perhaps — which  shall 
not  be  said;  there  has  been  more 
than  enough  of  angry  words." 

"  Say  plainly  where  the  lad  is,  and 
who  has  been  your  helper  in  this 
goodly  business,"  said  the  knight  in 
a  calmer  tone,  but  still  breathing 
hard  with  passion — "  let  me  have 
some  further  share  in  these  prudent 
counsels  which  you  speak  of  (since 
they  must  needs  concern  me  some- 
what nearly),  if  you  would  have  me 
put  any  faith  in  your  words." 

"  I  said,  Sir  Godfrey,  that  we 
should  know  each  other  well — too 
well,  I  fear  me — by  this  time,  to  have 
left  room  for  much  trust  on  either 
side.  I  have  seen  cause  to  move  the 
boy  from  Ladysmede  ;  and  you  must 
needs  confess  it  was  scarce  to  be 
expected  that  I  should  take  you  for 
my  counsellor  in  so  doing.  For  the 
same  reasons — though  I  have  no  wish 
to  anger  you,  if  it  may  be  avoided — 
I  must  crave  permission  to  keep  my 
own  secret  now.  Let  it  content  you 
to  know  that  those  with  whom  I 
have  placed  him  will  give  you  no 
cause  for  fear  or  jealousy,  and  are 
even  less  in  my  confidence  than  your- 
self." 

The  knight  suddenly  struck  the 
table  sharply  against  which  he  was 
standing,  and  a  gleam  of  triumph 
lighted  up  his  face. 

"  A  weak  device,"  he  said,  "  with 
all  your  cunning!  I  have  your  se- 
cret !  this  then  was  the  meaning  of 
the  child  being  brought  to  the  ab- 
bot in  my  cabinet  last  night ;  so  !  it 
was  settled  then  between  ye,  was  it  ? 
did  I  not  well  to  call  it  treason  1 
What  is  the  part  of  a  traitor,  if  it  be 
not  to  plot  against  a  man  in  his  own 
house,  at  his  own  table  ?" 

"Your  over -haste  has  led  you 
wrong  again,  Sir  Knight ;  it  was  but 
a  chance  meeting,  as  I  said,  and 
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quite  against  my  will ;  nor  did  one 
word  pass  there  between  Abbot 
Martin  and  myself  about  the  child. 
It  matters  little  whether  you  believe 
my  words  or  not,  for  I  repeat  again, 
be  he  in  whose  charge  he  may,  he  is 
where  you  shall  hardly  find  him  for 
the  present ;  but  as  to  my  dealings 
with  the  abbot,  if  it  pleases  you  to 
ask,  your  guest  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi 
was  a  witness  to  them,  and  you  may 
have  his  knightly  word,  if  that  will 
content  you,  to  quiet  that  suspicion." 

Sir  Godfrey  hesitated,  and  gave 
the  priest  a  glance  which  he  intend- 
ed to  be  searching ;  it  might  as  well 
have  fallen  upon  a  mask  of  ice. 
Baffled  and  puzzled,  he  yet  hardly 
gave  up  the  thought. 

"By  St  Benedict !"  he  exclaimed, 
"if  I  had  good  cause  to  think  there 
had  been  any  false  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  I  would 
make  them  sing  miserere  for  it  till 
their  cloister  rang  again  !  Yet  I 
doubt  there  is  scarce  so  much  Chris- 
tian love  between  ye,  that  ye  should 
be  thus  deep  in  each  other's  secrets 
on  the  sudden ;  and  I  confess  I  did 
hold  Abbot  Martin  for  a  wiser  man 
than  to  thrust  his  hand  willingly  into 
other  men's  quarrels.  Well — we  may 
chance  to  ride  that  way  to-morrow. 
But  beware,  I  warn  you,  lest  you 
carry  this  a  step  too  far  for  both  of 
us.  If  it  is  to  be  bat  tie  from  this  time 
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forth  between  us,  down  with  the 
barriers — laissez  alter  !  " 

"And  shall  we  cry,  ' Heaven  de- 
fend the  right  1 ' "  said  the  chaplain, 
with  his  old  smile.  "  Nay,  Sir  God- 
frey ;  I  at  least  have  given  no  chal- 
lenge— I  have  but  stood  on  my  de- 
fence ;  and  when  noble  knights  hold 
rendezvous  together  to  hunt  us  down, 
we  meaner  animals  have  no  defence 
but  flight." 

The  violence  of  the  knight's  pas- 
sion was  over,  and  he  looked  almost 
admiringly  on  the  other's  cool  self- 
possession.  "It  will  cost  the  fiend 
himself  a  hard  day's  hunting,  Gia- 
como,"  he  said,  "to  bring  thee  to 
bay  !  but  'twill  be  a  quarry  he  may 
well  boast  of.  I  have  no  stomach 
nor  patience  to  track  such  subtle 
game  ;  but  I  warn  you  again,  I  will 
be  led  no  fool's  chase  at  your  plea- 
sure. Be  wise,  and  bring  back  the 
child — what  matters  a  hasty  word  1 " 

"  It  matters  this  much,"  said  the 
priest :  "  it  cannot  be  unspoken.  But 
I  say  too,  be  wise,  and  let  not  this 
breed  a  quarrel  between  us.  But 
come  what  may  of  it,  I  have  taken 
my  course,  and  I  leave  you  to  take 
yours." 

He  moved  to  the  door  as  he  spoke, 
and  though  the  knight  made  a  half- 
movement  forwards  as  if  to  stop  him, 
removed  the  bolt,  and  passed  from 
the  chamber. 


CHAPTER   III. — THE   CASTLE-YARD. 


The  bright  autumn  morning  had 
tempted  the  idlers  of  Ladysmede  to 
a  council  in  the  sunny  courtyard  be- 
low. Picot  the  hunter  was  there, 
with  a  leash  of  greyhounds,  awaiting 
orders  from  Sir  Godfrey  ;  and  mean- 
while leaning  over  the  low  wall,  and 
holding  his  usual  gossip  with  the  old 
cellarer,  Stephen,  who  had  treated 
him  to  a  morning's  draught  of  ale,  in 
return  for  such  small  scraps  of  country 
news  as  his  rambles  by  wood  and 
water-side  enabled  him  to  purvey, 
Young  Raoul  the  esquire  was  there 
too,  dividing  his  attention  between 
Picot's  talk  and  the  adjustment  of  a 
new  mantle  which  was  at  present  the 
main  object  of  his  affections.  Men- 
at-arms  and  serving  lads  lay  or 
lounged  about  in  various  attitudes 


of  laziness,  but  it  was  to  these  three 
that  the  conversation  was  chiefly  con- 
fined ;  for  Robin  Armourer,  who  made 
one  of  the  group,  was  a  man  whose 
blows  were  readier  than  his  words  at 
any  time,  and  he  now  stood  leaning 
against  the  window-sill,  blinking  in 
the  sunshine,  in  a  state  of  very  doubt- 
ful consciousness. 

But  their  usual  light  topics  of  dis- 
course were  soon  superseded  by  a 
piece  of  intelligence  which,  for  the 
time,  even  distracted  the  young  es- 
quire's thoughts  from  their  favourite 
subject  —  himself  and  his  appoint- 
ments. Stephen,  called  within  for  a 
moment  to  receive  some  orders  from 
a  domestic,  returned  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  child  Giulio's 
sudden  disappearance.  He  was  little 
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known  to  any  in  the  household ;  for 
his  time  was  spent  almost  entirely  in 
the  company  of  Father  Giacomo,  and 
his  quiet  ways  were  little  suited  to 
such  rough  companionship  as  he 
would  have  found  in  most  of  Sir 
Godfrey's  following.  He  was  there- 
fore less  of  a  favourite  amongst  them 
than  a  boy  of  his  age  would  other- 
wise have  been,  and  from  his  marked 
attachment  to  the  Italian,  had  shared 
something  of  his  unpopularity.  Still, 
the  rumour  of  his  being  thus  unac- 
countably missing  was  sure  to  cause 
a  general  feeling  of  disquiet ;  and  old 
Stephen's  countenance  especially  wore 
a  troubled  expression,  when  it  became 
evident  that  no  clue  to  this  strange 
circumstance  was  to  be  had  from  any 
of  those  present. 

"  I  reckon  he  is  gone  back  to  where 
he  came  from,"  said  Picot,  at  last ; 
"  he  comes  here  o'  the  sudden,  and 
he  goes  o'  the  sudden,  too  ;  I  had  as 
lief  as  a  new  jerkin  that  others  of  his 
company  that  I  could  name" — and 
here  he  looked  round  him  cautiously 
— "  had  taken  flight  with  him." 

"I  would  be  very  loth  the  little 
lad  came  to  harm,"  said  Stephen, 
shaking  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  He  was  never  likely  to  come  to 
much  good,"  replied  the  hunter ;  "  he 
had  never  the  ways  of  a  well-to-do 
child.  I  mind  well,  and  so  does 
Master  Raoul,  when  I  brought  him 
to  see  the  rarest  cock-fighting  that 
we  had  last  Shrovetide,  he  told  me, 
in  his  outlandish  fashion,  he  did  not 
care  for  such  cruel  sport,  quotha  ! 
I  count  him  to  have  but  little  good 
English  blood  in  his  veins.  Why, 
there,  is  my  youngest  knave,  that  is 
but  five  years  old  come  Childermas, 
will  clap  his  hands  and  shout  with 
the  best,  and  cried  because  he  had 
not  strength  enough  to  wring  the 
neck  of  a  craven." 

"  Tis  very  well  for  you  to  say  so, 
Picot:  we 'all  have  our  gifts;  but 
he  was  a  proper  child  in  his  learning, 
and  of  a  very  gentle  wit.  He  could 
read  like  any  clerk — 'twas  wonder- 
ful. It  is  but  a  four  or  five  days 
back  that  he  sat  here  by  me  on  the 
wall,  and  showed  me  a  book  he  had 
with  marvellous  cunning  pictures  in 
it,  and  told  me  all  about  Peter,  and 
John  Baptist,  and  Herod,  and  a  many 
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blessed  saints  :  'twas  as  good  as  a 
mass  to  hear  him." 

"  Herod  was  none  of  a  saint,"  said 
Picot :  "  I  never  heard  his  name  but 
to  a  hound — he  was  own  father  to 
Rob  Miller's  brindled  bitch  Marian." 

"He  was  there  in  the  book,"  re- 
plied the  indignant  cellarer;  "and 
you  may  see  him  figured  on  the  wall 
in  the  Lady's  aisle  in  Lowcote,  with 
a  crown  on  his  head,  sitting  on  a 
throne  well-nigh  as  high  as  Our 
Lady's— as  big  a  saint  as  any  of  the 
rest ;  but  thou  art  little  better  than 
a  heathen,  I  fear  me,  Picot,  and 
neither  knowest  nor  carest  for  ought 
beyond  thy  craft." 

"If  I  know  my  craft,  'tis  more 
than  some  know,"  retorted  Picot  : 
"  this  ale  smacks  mightily  of  the 
cistern."  He  winked  at  the  young 
squire  as  he  spoke. 

"  How  ! "  cried  Stephen,  seizing 
the  jack  out  of  the  hunter's  hand, 
and  testing  the  quality  of  its  con- 
tents —  "  thou  liest,  varlet !  Wilt 
please  you  to  taste  it,  Master  Raoul  1 
better  was  never  malted." 

"You  will  please  to  excuse  me," 
said  the  squire,  waving  the  jack  from 
him  daintily  :  "  I  am  far  from  mis- 
doubting its  strength,  good  Stephen, 
but  'tis  too  heavy  a  liquor  for  the 
morning." 

"  Go  draw  us  another  measure, 
Master  Cellarer,"  said  Picot ;  '*  and 
Robin  shall  be  judge  between  us, 
though  I  have  little  fear  but  the  next 
will  taste  better." 

The  cellarer  hesitated,  and  was 
preparing  a  look  of  offended  dignity ; 
but  he  cast  a  glance  round,  and  saw 
that  the  laugh  was  against  him  ;  so 
he  wisely  joined  in  it,  and  turned  the 
tables  in  his  own  favour  by  at  once 
descending  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
reappearing  with  two  foaming  mea- 
sures, of  which  he  invited  all  the  rest 
to  partake,  but  would  not  allow  Picot 
to  taste  until  he  had  made  public  and 
solemn  recantation  of  his  slander. 

"  Has  Sir  Godfrey  given  order  for 
any  search  for  this*young  fledgling  1 " 
resumed  the  squire,  when  the  laugh 
had  subsided. 

"  I  have  heard  nought  of  it,"  said 
Stephen ;  "  but  he  seemed  might- 
ily disturbed,  they  say,  and  has  had 
conference  with  the  priest  in  his 
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own  chamber.  Now,  if  there  be 
any  devilry  in  this  old  house — as, 
the  saints  preserve  us  !  I  sometimes 
fear  there  is — I  reckon  that  grinning 
ape,  with  his  white  teeth  and  black 
eyes " 

There  was  a  slight  rustle  behind 
the  speaker  ;  and  with  swift  step 
and  downcast  look  the  Italian  passed 
close  by  him  from  the  house.  He 
moved  his  hat  slightly  in  return 
for  Raoul's  hurried  attempt  at  a 
graceful  salutation,  and  shot  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  old  cellarer,  as  the  latter 
turned  round,  and  almost  dropped 
the  vessel  he  was  holding. 

"  Holy  St  Bridget ! "  said  Stephen, 
leaning  his  pursy  sides  against  the 
doorway,  "  he  must  sure  have  heard 
me  !  did  ye  mark  that  cursed  leer  in 
his  eye  ?  I  have  eaten  my  bread  in 
this  house  ever  since  I  was  born,  and 
should  eat  but  little  if  I  left  it— that 
I  wot  well ;  and  I  have  to  bear 
much,  and  will  bear  much,  from  my 
lawful  lord,  Sir  Godfrey;  if  it  con- 
tents him  to  call  me  fool  and  dotard, 
let  him  do  his  pleasure — we  know 
cur  duties  here,  Master  Raoul,  from 
squire  to  scullion;  but  that  man's 
evil  looks — christened  men  are  not 
called  upon  to  abide  them,  and  ought 
not :  they  poison  the  good  victuals 
and  drink  within  me,  and  are  going 
nigh  to  slay  me,  body  and  soul  too. 
I  feel  it  here,  masters,"  continued  the 
poor  cellarer,  letting  his  hands  wan- 
der over  his  capacious  person  as  if 
in  search  of  the  most  painful  spot ; 
and  in  truth  he  looked  very  pale. 

"  If  he  be  found  with  a  stray  bolt 
in  his  body  one  of  these  moonlight 
nights,"  said  Picot,  looking  veuge- 
fully  after  the  priest  as  he  crossed 
the  drawbridge,  "  I  trust  none  of  ye 
will  look  too  close  to  see  if  my  mark 
be  on  it ;  I  never  yet  had  fair  day's 
sport  if  he  came  across  me  in  the 
morning.  There  has  never  been  seen 
a  dozen  head  of  game  in  Wyfel's 
Wood  ever  since  I  found  him  maun- 
dering there  with  one  of  them  evil- 
looking  books  he  carries ;  there  be  no 
saints'  pictures  in  them,  Master  Ste- 
phen— I  can  tell  a  breviary  when  I 
see  it,  though  mayhap  ye  doubt  it ; 
but  'tis  my  belief  the  honest  birds 
and  beasts  be  frighted  at  such  out- 
landish learning." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Picot :  the  books  will 
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hardly  startle  the  game  so  much  as 
that  elder  urchin  of  thine  with  his 
half-broken  pup,"  said  Raoul.  "  Best 
keep  him  out  of  Wyfel's  Wood,  if  the 
game  is  to  lie  quiet ;  I  would  not 
give  a  mark  for  his  life  if  Sir  Godfrey 
catch  him  there  as  I  did.  I  grant 
ye,  friends,  Father  Giacomo  has 
strange  ways ;  but  he  is  a  fine 
scholar,  and  has  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  there  is  somewhat  to  be 
learnt  from  him." 

The  young  esquire,  though,  like  all 
the  other  retainers,  he  stood  in  some 
awe  of  the  chaplain,  had  rather  af- 
fected his  conversation  latterly,  and 
was  considerably  impressed  by  his 
unusual  stores  of  learning  and  infor- 
mation. Raoul  would  very  much 
have  liked  to  have  been  an  adept  in 
all  accomplishments,  scholarship  in- 
cluded —  that  is,  if  his  education 
could  have  been  completed  without 
any  trouble  on  his  own  part.  He 
believed  himself  to  be  so,  to  a  certain 
extent,  naturally. 

"Well,"  said  Picot,  returning  to 
the  charge,  "  I  see  no  good  in  book- 
learning  myself,  unless  it  be  for 
priests,  and  suchlike.  It  only  spoils 
a  man's  eye  and  hand." 

"  Spoken  like  a  very  churl,"  said 
Stephen  :  "  there  is  young  Waryn 
Foliot  of  the  Leys,  now;  he  has 
studied  two  years  or  more  in  Paris, 
and  hath  read  more  books,  I  dare 
almost  say,  than  this  foreign  priest 
himself,  and  in  more  godly  fashion  ; 
but  he  shall  give  thee  fifty  yards  in 
twelve  score,  Picot,  and  shoot  thee 
for  thy  forester's  place." 

Waryn  Foliot's  skill  as  a  marks- 
man was  too  well  known  to  be  gain- 
said amongst  his  neighbours  ;  for 
though  the  young  student  had  been 
wont  to  mix  but  little  in  the  knightly 
sports  to  which  his  father's  rank 
gave  him  admission,  he  had  stood  at 
the  royal  butts  when  the  king  lay  at 
Michamstede,  and  maintained  the 
honour  Of  his  county  there  against 
some  of  the  best  archers  in  England. 
Picot,  therefore,  with  a  laugh  of  phi- 
losophical indifference,  changed  the 
conversation  to  a  less  personal  sub- 
ject. 

"  What  does  this  stranger  knight 
here,  Master  Raoul — canst  tell  us  1 
My  lord  seems  mightily  taken  with 
his  company ;  and  yet,  for  my  part, 
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I  could  easy  find  a  man  I  had  liefer 
drink  with." 

Raoul  was  something  of  the  same 
opinion  himself,  privately ;  for  the 
Crusader  was  wont  to  treat  the  gay 
young  squire  with  very  curt  civility. 
It  did  not  become  him,  however,  to 
unbosom  his  secrets  before  his  pre- 
sent audience,  and  he  contented  him- 
self by  replying  carelessly  to  Picot's 
question. 

"  His  business  in  these  parts  is 
money-raising  for  King  Richard.  A 
scarce  article,  even  with  princes  it 
seems,  is  that  same  commodity  of 
silver  ;  I  would  not  care  if  I  had  his 
sacred  majesty's  warrant  to  raise  a 
little  for  myself.  I  take  it  our  wor- 
shipful master  has  his  reasons  for 
making  much  of  his  guest — he  holds 
it  wise  to  fly  with  the  falcon  when 
there's  fowl  to  be  struck.  Well, 
come  what  may,  Master  Stephen, 
they  will  scarce  squeeze  aught  out  of 
us  poor  liegemen's  pockets  ;  I  would, 
though,  I  had  a  cellarer's  place." 

"To  be  always  filling  for  other 
folk,"  said  Stephen,  with  a  laugh; 
"  a  brave  way  to  grow  rich,  that  is. 
But  do  none  of  ye  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Raoul  with  the 
satisfied  air  of  one  who  is  conscious 
of  imparting  some  news  of  interest, 
"  that  this  Sir  Nicholas  is  here  for 
another  purpose  also  ? " 

"Nay,  what?"  said  the  esquire, 
with  affected  indifference. 

"He  is  come  as  a  suitor  to  the 
Lady  Gladice." 

"  Ha  !  say  ye  so  1 "  said  Raoul, 
stirred  at  once  into  a  degree  of  curio- 
sity quite  plebeian. 

"I  had  it  from  his  own  body- 
squire,  but  an  hour  ago  •  he  is  a  con- 
versible  enough  man  if  his  morning- 
cup  be  to  his  liking.  Faith,  and  I 
drank  with  him  right  heartily  to  Sir 
Nicholas's  merry  wooing ;  for  in  these 
wild  times  our  master  may  well  be 
glad  to  marry  his  ward  on  a  stout 
knight  that  can  hold  his  own  when 
he  hath  it.  Ay,  and  'tis  time,  too, 
she  were  well  provided  of  a  husband 
• — 'tis  full  time." 

"  She  were  a  prize  worth  winning," 
said  the  hunter. 

"  Ay,  there  go  many  broad  manors 
with  her,  Picot ;  and  from  what  I 
gather,  this  Sir  Nicholas  hath  some 
need  of  them." 
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"  As  fine  a  lady  as  I  would  wish 
to  set  eyes  on,"  said  Picot ;  "  tall 
and  straight,  and  sits  a  horse  royally 
— dost  remember  her  at  the  hawking, 
Master  RaouH  I  had  well-nigh 
missed  the  little  merlin's  first  cast 
with  looking  at  her." 

"  She  has  a  sweet  figure,"  said  the 
esquire,  looking  at  hisleg. 

"  Look  you  now,"  said  the  cellarer, 
"  how  you  young  men  talk  !  as  if  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes  and  a  delicate 
turn  of  body  were  an  inheritance  for 
a  man  !  'tis  strange  the  world  gets  no 
wiser.  Ye  both  know  her  aunt,  Dame 
Elfhild— well-a-way  !  some  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  though  I  could  think 
it  had  been  scarce  ten !  she  was  talked 
of  for  her  beauty  far  and  near ;  and 
well  I  mind  the  noise  that  was  made 
of  her,  by  knights  and  squires  too, 
at  the  great  jousts  at  Lincoln,  where 
good  Sir  Rainald,  heaven  rest  him  ! 
broke  his  leg ;  well,  for  all  the  cry 
she  made,  she  was  never  wed  to  this 
day,  though  Sir  Amyas  —  he  that 
married  her  cousin,  and  was  father  to 
this  damosel  ye  prate  of— he  did 
play  the  fool  about  her  for  a  while  ; 
but  the  cousin  had  the  lands,  look 
ye,  though  she  lacked  the  beauty, 
and  he  made  a  wiser  choice  ;  and  a 
great  comfort  it  was  to  him,  I  war- 
rant ye,  when  Dame  Elfhild's  face, 
that  was  such  a  marvel,  had  grown 
as  yellow  as  my  doublet,  and  her 
nose  hooked  like  a  gos-hawk's — as  ye 
can  see  for  yourselves  any  day— and 
there  was  not  a  penny  to  choose  be- 
tween his  own  dame's  looks  and  hers 
— a  great  comfort  he  must  have  felt 
it,  that  the  good  broad  woods  and 
meadows  showed  as  fresh  and  fair 
-as  ever." 

Whatever  reply  Raoul  was  about 
to  make — and  youth  has  seldom  been 
at  a  loss  for  arguments  in  such  a 
cause — was  cut  short  by  the  hasty 
approach  of  his  brother  esquire,  who, 
though  of  somewhat  humbler  birth 
(for  Raoul  came  of  gentle  blood), 
assumed  the  privilege  of  years  and 
experience  to  exercise  a  certain  de- 
gree of  authority  over  his  young 
comrade,  which  the  boy  thought  it 
due  to  his  dignity  to  chafe  at  occa- 
sionally in  public,  but  which,  on  the 
whole,  he  submitted  to  with  good 
grace  and  temper,  and  which  had 
been  more  than  once  the  means  of 
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keeping  him  from  provoking  Sir 
Godfrey's  violence.  They  were  ex- 
cellent friends  at  heart ;  perhaps  all 
the  more  so  from  the  difference  in 
their  age  and  disposition. 

"  So,''  said  the  new-comer,  "  here  I 
find  your  young  idleship,  as  I  sup- 
posed, holding  a  fool's  court  of  japers 
and  talemongers  as  usual.  In  sooth, 
my  good  friends  all,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  worshipful  Sir  Godrey  make  one 
here  among  you  just  at  this  present, 
in  the  blessed  mood  which  it  pleases 
him  to  be  in  this  morning !  You 
sirrah,  Robin !  if  it  be  not  too  great 
a  disturbance  of  your  leisure,  it  may 
concern  you  to  know  that  the  black 
gelding  wants  a  shoe,  and  that  Sir 
Godfrey  rides  forth  early  this  after- 
noon, and  might  have  a  fancy  that 
such  little  matters  should  be  looked 
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to ;  and  you,  Master  Raoul,  will  it 
please  you  to  see  to  the  ordering  of 
your  master's  riding  -  armour,  and 
make  ready  yourself  to  ride  with  us 
so  far  as  Willan's  Hope — or  had  I 
best  carry  word  to  Sir  Godfrey  that 
you  have  other  business  in  hand  ? " 

"  In  good  time,  Baldwin,  in  good 
time,"  said  the  younger  esquire, 
moving  off  at  once,  though  rather 
deliberately,  and  casting  a  laughing 
look  back  at  the  others,  as  if  to  clear 
himself  from  all  suspicion  of  being 
influenced  in  his  movements  by  any 
weak-minded  reverence  for  his  elders. 
He  hastened  his  steps,  however,  when 
Sir  Godfrey's  voice  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  even  louder  pitched  than 
usual,  and  the  cellarer  also  disap- 
peared in  search  of  his  duties. 


CHAPTER   IV. — THE   RIDE   TO   WILLAN'S   HOPE. 


The  afternoon  sun  flashed  bright 
upon  their  steel  harness,  as  Sir  God- 
frey and  his  guest,  with  a  gallant 
train  of  esquires  and  men-at-arms, 
rode  out  over  the  drawbridge  on  their 
way  to  the  old  Saxon  tower  of  Wil- 
lan's Hope,  where  the  Lady  Gladice 
kept  her  maiden  state  under  the 
moral  guard  of  her  kinswoman,  and 
the  more  substantial  and  efficient 

Protection  of  the  stout  seneschal  and 
.egemen  of  her  father's  house.  It 
was  a  privilege  rarely  conceded  to  an 
heiress  of  those  warlike  days  to 
occupy  a  house  of  her  own  even 
under  such  precautions.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  several  circumstances  had 
combined  to  procure  her  this  .unusual 
indulgence.  Sir  Godfrey,  under  whose 
guardianship,  as  one  of  her  nearest 
relatives,  she  had  been  left  by  her 
deceased  father,  had  indeed  suggested 
that,  in  accordance  with  all  estab- 
lished precedent,  she  should  make  her 
home  at  Ladysmede;  but  to  this 
proposition  Gladice  had  steadily  re- 
fused to  agree,  and  had  declared  her 
determination  rather  to  seek  a  tem- 
porary refuge  in  the  cloister—  or  even 
to  take  the  veil  at  once — than  to 
become  an  inmate  of  her  kinsman's 
rude  and  licentious  household.  The 
consciousness  that  the  Manor  would 
scarcely  serve  as  the  ideal  of  a 
maiden's  bower,  might  hardly  in  it- 


self have  had  sufficient  weight  with 
de  Burgh  to  induce  him  to  submit 
quietly  to  this  refusal ;  but  the  al- 
ternative of  the  convent  would  have 
interfered  very  materially  with  his 
own  views  in  the  matter,  and  he 
well  knew  that  any  such  determi- 
nation on  her  part — especially  since 
she  had  some  claim  to  an  independ- 
ent voice  in  the  matter,  being  of  age 
at  her  father's  death — would  have 
been  strongly  supported  by  one  whose 
power  and  influence  was  just  then 
at  its  highest,  and  whose  displeasure 
even  he  would  have  been  cautious 
of  incurring — William  Longchamp, 
Bishop  of  Ely.  He  was  a  distant 
relative,  and  had  in  early  life  been 
a  close  friend  of  Sir  Amyas;  and 
in  his  household  the  young  heiress 
would  at  once  have  found  shelter  and 
protection,  had  she  chosen  to  appeal 
to  his  good  offices.  But  the  lady  of 
Willan's  Hope  —  and  possibly  the 
knowledge  of  this  was  an  additional 
motive  with  Sir  Godfrey — had  what 
was  less  common,  or  at  least  less 
boldly  professed  in  those  days  than 
at  present — a  will  of  her  own  ;  she 
would  have  gone  into  a  nunnery  and 
taken  a  veil  of  any  colour,  rather  than 
have  made  her  abode  at  Ladysmede 
under  its  present  owner ;  but  she 
very  much  preferred  to  remain  hoi- 
own  mistress  in  the  old  Tower,  dull 
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as  she  found  it,  instead  of  forming  an 
ornamental  appanage  to  the  state  of 
her  noble  cousin  of  Ely,  where  she 
would  have  felt  as  a  prisoner  of  dis- 
tinction, treated  with  the  highest  and 
most  delicate  consideration,  but  with 
every  movement  jealously  watched 
and  restricted.  So  the  cloister  and 
the  bishop  were  kept  carefully  in  re- 
serve, ready  to  be  brought  up  in 
overwhelming  force  against  her  law- 
ful guardian  in  a  case  of  last  resort, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  risked  if  she 
could  possibly  hold  her  ground  with- 
out them.  It  was  a  monotonous  and 
solitary  life  which  the  aunt  and  niece 
led  within  their  old  stone  walls  ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  was  rather  more  lively 
than  a  nunnery,  and  infinitely  more 
reputable  than  the  Manor.  Sir  God- 
frey was  almost  their  only  visitor ; 
and  for  him  the  rusty  drawbridge 
seemed  to  creak  but  an  unwilling 
welcome.  Though  he  was  on  the 
best  terms  with  his  fair  ward,  as  far 
as  all  outward  courtesy  went,  they 
often  betrayed  a  mutual  fear  of  each 
other  ;  the  girl  shrunk  from  the 
knight's  bold  and  ungentle  bearing, 
and  from  what  she  did  not  know, 
rather  than  from  what  she  knew,  of 
his  character ;  while  the  lower  ani- 
mal nature  of  the  man  was  awed 
and  abashed  against  his  will  by  the 
pure  and  high-spirited  woman. 

Through  the  oak  woodlands  of 
Sattelhanger,  and  thence  over  the 
broad  level  cornlands  of  the  Leys,  the 
knights  and  their  company  pricked 
merrily  on.  The  crisp  leaves  rustled 
under  their  horses'  hoofs,  and  the 
dry  stubbles  were  dusty  behind  them 
as  they  rode.  De  Burgh  and  Le 
Hardi  kept  ahead,  side  by  side,  the 
former  pointing  out  to  his  guest,  from 
time  to  time,  the  main  features  of  the 
country.  At  a  little  distance  behind 
rode  the  two  esquires  of  Sir  Godfrey, 
and  Le  Hardi's  Gascon  esquire,  Du- 
bois,  holding  probably  merrier  and 
certainly  noisier  discourse  than  their 
masters.  Some  paces  in  the  rear 
again  came  some  dozen  men-at-arms, 
with  lackeys  and  pages  ;  for  it  was 
fitting  that  the  Knight  of  Ladys- 
mede should  show  all  due  honour 
both  to  the  guest  whom  he  was  es- 
corting and  the  lady  whose  bower 
they  were  to  visit.  Young  Raoul, 
perhaps  to  give  freer  vent  to  the 
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overflowing  animal  spirits  which  were 
stirred  within  him  by  the  fresh  au- 
tumn air,  and  perhaps,  too,  in  order 
to  display  the  better  his  gay  person 
and  gallant  riding,  galloped  occa- 
sionally back  to  the  latter  group,  and 
exchanged  a  jest  or  a  light  remark 
with  one  of  the  humbler  following. 

They  were  riding  now  on  high 
table-land,  and  had  reached  a  rising 
mound  from  which  the  tower  of 
Willan's  Hope  was  just  visible  in 
the  hazy  distance.  Sir  Godfrey 
drew  his  rein,  and  pointed  it  out  to 
the  Crusader. 

"  Far  as  your  eye  can  reach," 
said  he,  "  from  that  long  line  of  wood 
there  on  your  right  down  to  the 
river,  sweep  the  fair  manors  of  Wirth 
and  Earmundslea  ;  the  latter,  you 
will  please  to  observe,"  he  added 
with  a  smile,  "  marches  for  some 
mile  or  two  with  the  river-lands  of 
Ladysmede.  As  far  again,  on  the 
other  side  of  yon  old  fortress,  which 
has  stood  against  sterner  attacks 
than  our  peaceful  leaguer  to-day, 
stretches  Scaldgrave  to  the  north, 
and  Willansdene  to  the  eastward, 
nine  hundred  good  acres  in  the  two, 
besides  the  mere  and  woods  -} — all  are 
hers,  by  the  king's  grace;  a  fair 
guerdon,  friend,  methinks,  even  for  a 
soldier  of  the  Cross ;  a  richer  inheri- 
tance I  doubt  King  Richard  himself 
has  not  to  offer  :  better  be  lord  of 
these  good  English  lands  than  wear 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem." 

"  You  say  but  the  truth,"  replied 
Le  Hardi,  gazing  with  interest  on 
the  fair  prospect  before  him  ;  "  were 
I  once  master  here,  those  who  lacked 
lands  at  home  might  go  win  the 
Sepulchre  for  me." 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  other,  after 
a  few  moments'  pause,  "you  seem 
not  to  mislike  the  look  and  quality 
of  the  wares — and  you  know  the 
price." 

The  Crusader  turned  round,  and 
looked  his  friend  in  the  face ;  but 
Sir  Godfrey's  eyes  were  fixed  appar- 
ently on  a  distant  point  in  the  land- 
scape ;  yet  a  close  observer  could 
detect  an  uneasy  consciousness  of 
Le  Hardi's  searching  gaze. 

"  By  all  the  holy  heritages  in  Pales- 
tine, de  Burgh,  there  comes  into  my 
mind  at  this  instant  a  most  strange 
remembrance  !  I  bethink  me  of  a 
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picture  which  an  old  monk  showed 
me  once, — years  ago  it  was,  when  I 
was  quite  a  lad ;  but  it  comes  plain 
before  my  eyes  again  now  while  I 
speak— of  Satanas  himself  in  royal 
apparel,  standing  on  a  hill,  much  as 
we  stand  here  now,  and  offering  to 
one  or  other  of  the  blessed  saints, 
I  mind  not  which,  all  the  kingdoms 
and  principalities  of  the  earth  to 
hold  in  fee,  if  he  would  only  kneel 
down  and  do  him  liege  homage  as  his 
lord  and  seigneur." 

"  Avaunt  with  your  monkish  tales !" 
said  de  Burgh,  turning  round  upon 
him  with  a  glance  of  anger ;  "  do 
you  resemble  me  to  Satauas  1  I 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy — and 
you  yourself  are  the  saint,  I  warrant 
me  1" 

"  In  faith,  not  I,"  replied  the  other 
with  a  laugh ;  "  here  is  my  hand 
upon  our  contract ;  I  am  your  true 
man  and  vassal  upon  your  own  con- 
ditions." 

De  Burgh  gave  his  hand  with  a 
sullen  and  half-  offended  air ;  and 
he  scarcely  opened  his  lips  beyond  a 
syllable  in  answer  to  his  compan- 
ion's attempts  to  renew  the  conver- 
sation as  they  rode  forward  ;  until, 
as  they  were  about  entering  one  of 
the  dwarf  oak  coppices  which  flanked 
the  corn-stubbles,  a  single  horseman 
made  his  appearance  from  the  cover, 
and  was  within  a  few  yards  of  them 
before  they  were  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach. He  was  young — it  might 
be  two  or  three  and  twenty — with 
features  well  cut  and  intelligent, 
though  somewhat  pale.  His  cos- 
tume formed  as  strong  a  contrast  as 
possible  with  the  glancing  steel 
armour,  and  gay  cloaks  and  plumes 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  which  made 
the  Knight's  cavalcade  a  gallant 
sight  to  look  upon.  He  wore  a  close- 
fitting  tunic  of  olive  green,  display- 
ing to  some  advantage  a  well-built 
active  form,  with  a  short  scarf  of 
murrey-colour  over  the  right  shoul- 
der, and  low  boots  of  undressed 
leather.  But  for  the  short  sword 
or  hunting-knife  that  hung  in  his 
girdle,  he  would  have  borne  about 
him  no  token  of  the  warlike  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

Sir  Godfrey  had  but  just  time  to 
say  to  his  companion  in  an  under- 
tone, "  This  is  young  Waryn  Foliot, 
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of  whom  you  have  heard,"  when 
their  horses  almost  met  in  the  narrow- 
ing track  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood ; 
and  the  young  stranger,  reining 
gracefully  aside  his  powerful  chestnut 
horse,  which  was  rather  impatient  at 
seeing  so  much  good  company,  raised 
his  cap  with  a  courteous  but  distant 
greeting. 

"  Well  met,  Master  Waryn,"  said 
the  Knight  of  Ladysmede,  returning 
his  salutation  ;  "  that  is,  if  you  will 
graciously  permit  me  to  say  so  ;  for 
indeed,  if  it  should  please  you  to 
judge  us  strictly,  we  shall  be  found 
but  trespassers  on  good  Sir  Marma- 
duke's  lands;  but  we  do  but  take 
the  shortest  path,  as  you  know,  to 
Willan's  Hope." 

"  The  trespass  is  pardoned,  Sir 
Knight,"  replied  the  youth,  with 
another  cold  bow — "  so  far  as  I  may 
speak  for  my  father." 

"  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi,"  said  de 
Burgh,  addressing  his  companion, 
"  let  me  here  present  to  you.  under 
your  joint  favour,  the  son  of  as  re- 
nowned a  knight  of  the  Cross  as  any 
in  King  Richard's  army,  and  one 
who  must  be  well  known  to  you, 
doubtless,  by  repute  if  not  in  person 
— Sir  Marmaduke  Foliot  of  the  Leys 
hard  by — some  time  my  good  friend 
and  neighbour,  but  it  is  long  since 
we  have  seen  him  here." 

"  I  know  the  good  knight's  banner 
well,"  said  the  Crusader,  bending 
towards  the  young  stranger ;  "  his 
face  is  better  known,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  to  the  Paynims  than  to  my- 
self—that is,  what  they  may  see  of  it 
through  the  bars  of  his  visor,  for  he 
has  borne  it  close  enough  into  their 
ranks  at  Jaffa  and  at  Ascalon." 

"  The  Foliot's  lion  was  seldom  far 
behind,"  said  the  young  man  quietly ; 
"  may  I  ask  if  you  have  come  hither 
straight  from  the  king's  army,  Sir 
Knight,  so  that  I  may  chance  to  hear, 
of  your  courtesy,  some  later  tidings  of 
my  father?" 

"I  parted  from  King  Richard  in 
the  last  days  of  May,"  replied  Le 
Hardi;  "sea  travel  is  long  and 
tedious ;  but  at  that  time  I  can  say 
that  the  good  knight  was  well.  Mar- 
ry, gentle  sir,"  he  continued,  "  I  could 
almost  wonder,  if  I  might  dare  be  so 
bold  with  a  stranger,  that  you  leave 
your  noble  father  to  win  his  honours 
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alone ;  it  were  surely  a  gallant  chance, 
for  one  of  your  knightly  lineage,  to 
strike  a  fair  blow  for  his  spurs  upon 
the  fields  of  Palestine. 

"My  brother  is  with  the  king," 
replied  Foliot  coldly ;  "  the  honour  of 
our  house  is  safe  enough  with  him." 

"  No  doubt,  fair  sir,  no  doubt ;  still 
there  is  work  enough,  and  honour 
enough,  for  all  to  take  their  share  ; 
and  unless  my  eye  deceives  me — and 
it  has  been  used  to  measure  men — I 
see  the  metal  before  me  which  Coeur- 
de-Lion  loves  better  than  gold  ;  and 
both  are  scarce  with  him  now." 

"  You  "see  me  such  as  I  am,  and 
such  as  I  please  to  be,  Sir  Knight," 
replied  the  youth,  colouring  ;  "  I 
thank  you  for  your  courteous  tidings, 
and  so  farewell." 

He  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop,  and 
left  the  party  to  continue  their  way. 

"A  proper  youth  enough,"  said  the 
Crusader,  looking  after  him  as  he 
rode  off,  "and  ready  with  his  words ; 
he  has  thews  and  points  of  manhood 
about  him,  ay,  and  a  spirit  too,  if  I 
mistake  not,  that  seem  hardly  needed 
in  a  scholar." 

"Faith,"  said  Sir  Godfrey,  with  a 
coarse  laugh,  "you  chafed  the  lad's 
temper  when  you  bantered  him  about 
taking  service  in  the  Holy  Land :  old 
Sir  Marmaduke  and  he  have  had 
some  rough  words  on  that  matter. 
You  should  have  hit  him  harder  with 
my  good-will, — I  have  no  love  for 
him ;  he  will  take  part  neither  in 
joust  nor  in  feast,  and  holds  himself 
aloof  from  his  neighbours  in  a  way 
that  misbecomes  his  years.  He 
counts  us  in  his  heart  for  little  better 
than  churls  and  boors,  I  dare  be 
sworn,  because  we  have  studied  the 
customs  of  knighthood  more  than 
musty  parchments.  He  will  talk, 
they  tell  me,  to  Father  Giacomo  by 
the  hour  together. 

"  His  father,  Sir  Marmaduke,  is  a 
stout  knight,"  said  Le  Hardi,  who 
did  not  hold  letters  in  such  disfavour 
as  his  companion. 

"  I  hate  the  whole  breed  of  them," 
said  Sir  Godfrey,  who  had  found  it 
difficult  to  live  in  peace  and  charity 
with  such  near  neighbours. 

"  This  youth  has  been  a  student  at 
Paris,  said  you  not  ? "  resumed  the 
Crusader ;  "  it  is  a  school,  Sir  God- 
frey, which  has  sent  forth  good  lances 
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as  well  as  learned  clerks  :  a  right 
gallant  kinsman  of  mine  was  fellow- 
student  there  with  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, and  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  youth  at  Poictiers,  two  of  the 
noblest  Angevin  knights  that  served 
King  Henry — I  rode  as  esquire  to  one 
of  them,  Henri  de  Xaintonge — were 
said  to  have  learned  the  humanities 
there  under  Peter  Abailard.  I  was 
but  a  poor  judge  what  credit  they 
did  their  master  in  rhetoric,  but  I 
may  answer  for  it  he  had  not  spoiled 
their  fighting." 

"Abailard?"  said  the  other,  "I 
have  heard  of  him ;  he  could  teach 
other  things  beside  rhetoric,  or  they 
much  belied  him.  Our  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  more  need  of  loyal  liege- 
men than  of  scholars  ;  the  blow  that 
made  a  saint  of  Thomas  did  the 
king  better  service  than  the  longest- 
tongued  priest  or  lawyer  that  ever 
wasted  breath.  I  would  the  fiend 
had  found  men  some  other  mischief 
to  do  than  to  be  busying  their  brains 
and  their  fingers  to  make  any  other 
marks  than  what  sword  and  lance 
can  make ;  they  write  deep  enough, 
and  plain  enough,  and  leave  little 
room  for  dispute." 

"But  is  this  younger  Foliot, — 
Waryn,  dp  they  call  him  ? — intended 
for  the  priesthood  1 " 

"  Marry,  I  know  not,  nor  care ; 
they  come  of  a  clerkly  family ;  Hugh, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  is  his  mother's 
brother,  and  the  youth  is  much  in 
favour  with  him,  and  it  was  so,  I 
reckon,  he  came  by  his  taste  for 
learning  ;  for  old  Sir  Marmaduke  can 
write  himself  knight  better  with  his 
sword  than  his  pen  any  day.  But 
we  had  best  prick  on,  Sir  Nicholas, 
with  your  good  leave — the  sun  is  low 
already." 

"  And  lovers  are  impatient,"  replied 
the  Crusader. 

Half  an  hour's  brisk  riding  brought 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  fortress  of  Willan's 
Hope,  the  object  of  their  present  ex- 
pedition. As  they  breathed  their 
horses  up  the  ascent,  which  wound 
gradually  along  the  hill-side,  the 
stranger' had  time  to  remark  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  building.  It  was 
certainly  more  remarkable  for  solidity 
and  apparent  strength  than  for  beauty 
of  outline.  The  entrance-gate,  with 
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massive  curtain-walls  flanking  it  like 
towers  on  either  side,  was  of  Norman 
architecture  in  its  severest  style,  and 
led  into  a  narrow  outer  bailey  ;  while 
within  this  again,  planted  on  a 
mound,  and  standing  out  in  massive 
strength  dark  against  the  evening 
sky,  rose  the  original  keep  of  Saxon 
building  from  which  the  place  took 
its  name.  A  moat  and  drawbridge,  as 
usual,  completed  the  defences ;  and 
standing  as  it  did  upon  the  edge  of  a 
narrow  tongue  of  high  ground,  from 
which  a  natural  escarpment  swept 
down  towards  the  river-level  on  one 
side,  while  the  other  was  protected 
by  ancient  and  almost  impenetrable 
woods,  it  formed,  notwithstanding 
its  small  extent,  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion. Drawbridge  was  raised,  gates 
closed,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  life, 
far  less  any  token  of  welcome,  upon 
the  stern  old  walls,  which  with  their 
two  or  three  cross  loop-holes  cut  at 
irregular  intervals  frowned  upon  the 
visitors  with  a  most  unpleasant  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

"  Ride  on  with  the  guidon,  Raoul," 
shouted  Sir  Godfrey  to  his  follower, 
"and  bid  Dickon  blow  his  best  to 
let  them  know  of  the  honour  we  in- 
tend them  ;  old  Warenger  still  sticks 
to  his  lesson,  I  see,  and  keeps  watch 
and  ward  as  rigidly  as  if  it  were  in 
the  good  old  times  ;  he  has  his  eye 
on  us  from  his  old  nest  long  ago ;  but 
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not  a  bolt  will  he  open,  unless  he  be 
doubly  sure  who  we  are.  Mass  !  he 
makes  a  rare  jailer  for  the  fair 
Gladice  ;  I  would  advise  you,  Le 
Hardi,  to  hold  him  to  his  service  in 
that  capacity  after  ye  are  wed ;  I 
trow  such  precaution  may  be  not 
altogether  needless." 

Sir  Nicholas  smiled  quietly,  but 
made  no  other  answer.  The  "young 
squire  seized  the  Knight's  banner  from 
the  man-at-arms  who  had  borne  it, 
and,  followed  by  the  trumpet,  dashed 
rapidly  past  his  lord  up  the  winding 
horse-path,  waving  it  gaily  as  he  rode, 
till  he  halted  his  panting  steed  at 
a  turn  which  brought  him  in  full 
view  of  the  gate ;  and  the  trumpet,  as 
soon  as  the  bearer  could  get  breath 
enough  to  show  his  skill,  rang  out 
long  and  clear  its  notes  of  friendly 
summons.  An  answering  banner  ran 
up  the  little  flagstaff  on  the  walls, 
and  the  old  drawbridge  slowly  and, 
as  it  seemed,  unwillingly,  with  groans 
audible  to  the  party  even  where  they 
stood,  descended  to  admit  them. 
The  castellan  himself,  a  grey-haired 
warrior  of  near  seventy  winters,  but 
wearing  his  years  and  his  steel  har- 
ness more  lightly  than  many  younger 
men,  was  visible  in  the  gateway  with 
two  or  three  attendants,  ready  to 
receive  his  visitors  with  such  honours 
as  he  might. 
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"  So  we  are  really  to  start  to-mor- 
row?— will  it  come  true,  do  you 
think  ? "  said  my  sister  to  me  ;  and 
I  answered  her  by  repeating  the 
question,  for  we  had  determined  upon 
the  journey  so  long,  and  had  post- 
poned it  so  often,  that  it  was  hard  to 
believe  in  it  now.  We  were  going 
to  Florence,  as  we  told  everybody  ; 
but  I  rather  think  we  were  all  young 
enough  to  be  going  to  that  impos- 
sible country,  which  is  always  some- 
where else  than  where  we  happen  to 
be,  and  which,  after  all,  is  most  cer- 
tainly to  be  reached  in  a  fortunate 
summer  morning's  dream.  How- 
ever, we  did  not  convey  our  super- 
lative expectations  to  each  other, 
but  spoke  like  sober  British  people, 
and  pretended  that  we  expected  only 
to  see  pictures  and  cathedrals,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  leaving  all  the 
vaguer  glories  without  expression. 
However,  we  were  neither  habitual 
tourists  nor  rich  people,  and  it  took  us 
no  small  trouble  to  get  fairly  under- 
weigh,  which  was  the  event  of  the 
mutual  question  which  passed  be- 
tween us  two  women  as  we  sat  over 
a  newly-lighted  fire  in  a  bedroom  of 
a  hotel  at  London  Bridge,  a  little 
excited  and  a  little  anxious,  resting 
for  the  first  time  that  day,  and  hav- 
ing a  little  mutual  confidence  over 
our  cup  of  tea. 

We  were  anxious,  and  not  without 
reason,  for  we  were  a  whole  house- 
hold bent  upon  foreign  travel,  with 
little  children  whose  capabilities  of 
bearing  fatigue  were  quite  untried  ; 
and  the  health  of  the  head  of  the 
house  was  somewhat  broken ;  and  we 
were  not  rich,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  somebody  to  keep  one  wake- 
ful eye  always  upon  the  expenses, 
whatever  else  of  more  exciting  inte- 
rest might  intervene.  Our  party 
consisted  of  a  husband  and  wife,  two 
children,  an  English  nursemaid,  and 
the  husband's  sister,  I  myself,  who 
am  no  longer  a  young  lady,  though 
I  am  an  unmarried  woman.  My 
brother  was  brought  up  to  be  an 
architect,  and  had  begun  to  do  very 
well  in  his  profession  when  my  father 
died.  My  father  had  been  a  builder 


in  extensive  business,  and  died,  as 
busy  men  do  so  often,  just  at  the 
moment  when  his  business  wanted 
him  most.  We  were  all  sisters  but 
Harry,  all  married  but  myself,  and 
our  little  fortunes  were  in  the  utmost 
peril.  Harry  said  immediately  that 
there  was  but  one  course  for  him  to 
take — he  relinquished  his  own  profes- 
sion, though  at  the  cost  not  only  of 
his  own  likings  and  his  own  pride, 
but  of  that  progress  and  advancement 
then  open  to  him  which  a  professional 
man  finds  it  so  hard  to  regain,  and 
went  heroically,  the  very  day  after 
the  funeral,  through  the  noisy  build- 
ing-yard to  my  father's  old  office. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  even  that  my 
sister-in-law  quite  approved  of  this 
sacrifice,  or  that  he  had  the  support 
from  her  which  would  have  helped 
him  on,  poor  fellow  ;  and  he  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  business,  and 
was  tormented  with  a  divided  heart, 
discontent  with  the  occupation  he 
was  compelled  to,  and  eagerness  to 
return  to  his  own  proper  path.  Even 
the  sight  of  other  people  who  had 
not  started  half  so  well,  nor  were 
nearly  so  able  as  himself,  getting  on 
before  him,  and  being  intrusted  with 
works  which  were  quite  above  them, 
while  he  was  cribbed  up  in  that 
builder's  office,  fretted  and  vexed 
his  spirit  within  him.  He  persevered 
about  three  years,  then,  disgusted  and 
unsuccessful,  sold  the  business,  and 
then  paid  over  to  us  all  the  sums 
my  father  had  left  us,  which  it  had 
been  impossible  to  realise  before. 
When  our  old  home  was  broken  up, 
I  had  gone  to  live  with  Harry. 
Alice  was  an  old  old  friend  of  mine. 
I  knew  she  and  I  could  get  on  to- 
gether, and  I  was  determined  that 
no  brother-in-law  should  have  the 
chance  of  frowning  me  away.  I  re- 
member that  night  after  they  had 
all  gone  away,  Harry  came  in  very 
tired  and  pale.  He  put  down  a  book 
on  the  table  before  Alice,  and  ex- 
plained it  all  to  her  how  their  own 
money  matters  stood.  "  Now,"  said 
he,  jumping  up,  "I  must  have  a 
new  start.  We  must  put  something 
between  us  and  this  business,  which 
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has  been  the  death  of  us.  Pack  up 
the  little  ones  in  a  basket,  and  let's 
be  off  to  Italy  for  a  year." 

I  looked  up  in  surprise,  thinking 
it  a  joke ;  but  Alice  was  neither  sur- 
prised nor  joking.  I  saw  in  a  mo- 
ment that  they  had  settled  upon  it 
before.  That  was  quite  six  months 
before  the  time  when  my  sister  and 
I  sat  together  over  the  bedroom  fire  at 
London  Bridge,  wondering  whether 
we  really  positively  should  start  on 
the  next  day. 

Of  course  we  missed  the  early  train 
next  morning.  It  was  not  nurse's 
fault,  for  little  Johnnie  and  Mary 
stood  virtuously  ready,  with  little  red- 
and-blue  faces  just  appearing  out  of 
a  mass  of  wrappings,  full  twenty 
minutes  before  the  hour.  It  was  not 
my  fault ;  I  was  stirring  ever  so  long 
before.  It  was  not  Alice's  fault,  nor 
Harry's  fault ;  but  the  conclusion 
was  we  lost  the  Folkestone  train, 
and  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  down  one  half  an  hour  later,  into 
which  we  all  managed  to  scramble 
a  half-minute  before  it  started.  The 
treacherous  waves  of  the  Channel 
looked  quiet  that  day.  Quiet  and 
clear  into  the  grey  winter  sky  rose 
the  cliffs  and  the  castle,  brown  and 
grey  and  dull  white  in  a  sober  har- 
mony of  monotones.  We  made  mu- 
tual congratulations  all  round  :  no 
fear  of  sea-sickness  this  day  at  least. 
Oh  bootless  boast !  There  was  no 
storm,  not  the  very  least  in  the 
world ;  one  had  not  the  sad  satisfac- 
tion of  believing  in  a  possibility  of 
going  to  the  bottom  presently,  and 
being  relieved  of  one's  misery.  It 
was  a  famous  passage ;  but  only  to 
see  the  determined  melancholy  of 
that  poor  lady  with  the  veil  over  her 
face,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her 
footstool  as  if  her  life  depended  on 
it !  or  the  spasmodic  energy  of  that 
other,  who  runs  her  little  girl  about 
the  deck,  and  declares  with  her  last 
breath  that  motion  and  air  are  sal- 
vation !  Let  us  not  speak  of  these 
distresses;  only  let  me  beg  every- 
body to  put  no  dependence  on  a  calm 
day — no  faith  in  the  still  ripple  with 
which  that  big  traitor  woos  his  vic- 
tims from  the  track.  The  Channel 
is  inscrutable. 

We  slept  that  night  in  Paris,  and 
here  made  a  halt  of  two  days.  Neither 
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Alice  nor  myself  had  ever  been  in 
Paris  before.  What  could  we  see  in 
two  days  ?  I  am  afraid  we  saw  no- 
thing but  that  outside  aspect  which 
habitues  have  ceased  to  notice,  but 
which  must  always  strike  strangers. 
Leaving  our  hotel,  we  came  at  once 
in  sight  of  the  Tuileries,  with  all  its 
recollections  of  splendour  and  of 
horror — where  the  Grand  Monarque 
holds  court  for  ever — where  Marie 
Antoinette  continually  erects  her 
brave  white  face ;  and  one  can  al- 
ways see  that  poor  beautiful  head 
carried  on  the  spear  point  past  those 
princely  windows.  One  cannot  tell 
what  tragedies  may  still  lurk  in  the 
Imperial  romance  which  holds  pre- 
sent possession  of  these  walls ;  but 
I  confess  my  first  thought,  with  a 
shiver,  was  of  the  Princess  Lamballe 
and  her  friend-mistress  looking  out 
upon  the  mob  in  that  splendid  square. 
Such  squares  !  One  after  another 
spread  abroad  with  palaces  for  walls, 
and  such  size,  and  breadth,  and  con- 
scious superiority  to  all  limitations 
about  them,  as  somewhat  startles  an 
inexperienced  insular  eye.  Despot- 
ism is  unquestionably  grander  to  look 
at  than  that  form  of  government 
which  includes  Boards  of  Works  and 
Marylebone  Vestries.  Suppose  a  pal- 
ace, half  a  mile  long,  drawn  out  in 
magnificent  quadrangles  down  one 
side  of  Regent  Street,  turning  a  long 
line  of  windows  and  archways  to  the 
street,  and  toppling  over  half-a-dozen 
houses  here  and  there  whenever  it  is 
minded  to  thrust  forth  a  new  arm,  or 
dislikes  its  neighbours,  or  finds  their 
presence  interfere  with  the  clear  and 
rigid  line  in  which  its  royal  taste  de- 
lights. This  imperial  and  arbitrary 
grandeur  has,  however,  its  other  side. 
The  dirtiest  cab,  the  poorest  hack, 
nay,  very  omnibuses,  come  and  go 
unquestioned  and  unhesitating  in  a 
dozen  different  and  eccentric  lines  of 
road  through  those  same  squares, 
penetrating  through  sentinelled  gate- 
ways, and  lumbering  their  heavy  way 
within  a  hundred  yards  and  in  full 
sight  of  the  canopied  door  by  which 
the  imperial  visitors  find  admittance 
to  the  sovereign's  presence ;  and  all 
day  and  all  night  long  the  palace 
listens  to  the  common  din  of  common 
Parisian  life  and  labour,  and  shelters 
under  its  shadow  the  honest  epicier, 
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that  favourite  of  fiction ;  and  Made- 
moiselle, amongst  her  gloves  and 
embroideries,  as  neat,  as  piquant, 
and  as  attractive,  as  she  who  had 
the  luck  to  furnish  Sterne  with 
gloves  and  a  paragraph.  This  mix- 
ture of  the  arbitrary  and  familiar  is 
somewhat  amazing  to  an  unaccus- 
tomed stranger.  If  I  were  to  philo- 
sophise, I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
with  humility  that  this  was  insepar- 
able from  a  despotic  and  irresponsible 
power.  The  father  of  his  people,  who 
kindly  takes  all  the  management  of 
all  their  concerns,  while  he  snubs  the 
inquisitive  elder  branches,  must  pet 
the  simpler  portion  of  his  family. 
He  loves  to  live  among  them ;  he 
delights  in  the  sight  and  sound  of 
all  their  activity ;  he  does  not  with- 
draw himself  into  the  haughty  seclu- 
sion of  parks  and  woods  like  a  con- 
stitutional majesty.  Yes,  your  Em- 
peror is  the  true  efflorescence  and 
expression  of  your  universal  popular 
opinion  and  rule  of  everybody.  The 
one  man  who  can  do  it,  and  the 
everybody  who  is  nobody,  always 
side  together  and  support  each  other 
against  that  lot  of  people  who  think 
they  can  do  it,  who  represent  the 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in 
everything  but  government,  and  who 
are  the  nation,  so  far  as  influence  and 
judgment  goes.  This  is  my  opinion, 
in  spite  of  the  barricades  and  the 
Red  Republicans.  I  am  a  woman, 
and,  consequently,  superior  to  argu- 
ment. A  democracy  and  a  despotism 
are  as  near  as  possible  convertible 
terms ;  in  proof  of  which,  dear  friends, 
I  oifer  you  the  Tuileries,  which  you 
can  see  any  day,  as  the  London  rioter 
saw  those  bricks  and  that  oven  which 
proved  Jack  Cade  to  be  Mortimer, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  equally  satis- 
fied with  the  proof. 

I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  we  did 
not  even  attempt  to  enter  the  Louvre. 
There  was  certainly  very  little  time  ; 
but  we  went  to  Notre  Dame-  and  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  which  were  more 
immediately  interesting  to  Harry.  I 
suppose  everybody  knows,  though  I 
did  not,  that  Notre  Dame  is  the 
heart  of  the  He  de  Paris,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Seine,  an  insulated 
point,  crested  and  bristling  with 
spires  and  pinnacles.  In  the  centre 
of  this  there  rises  up  to  heaven,  with 
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all  its  arches  and  pillars  and  clus- 
tered floriation,  one  of  those  noblest 
works  of  human  skill,  which,  for  my 
part,  I  rather  reckon  with  the  ever- 
lasting rocks  and  mountains  than 
with  the  visible  productions  of  men. 
My  brother  is  rather  elaborate  in  the 
descriptions  which  he  makes  to  our 
uninstructed  and  feminine  under- 
standings. I  ought  to  know  how 
much  of  a  building  belongs  to  one 
period  and  how  much  to  another, 
and  to  rejoice  in  discovering  where 
one  generation  of  labourers  broke 
off,  and  another  entered  into  their 
labours.  But  I  am  inclined  to  resent 
sometimes  this  picking  to  pieces  of  a 
perfection.  My  theory  is  that  it  was 
never  made — that  the  thing  was  born, 
or  grew  with  a  spontaneous  and  in- 
describable progression.  Of  course 
there  were  throngs  of  scaffolds,  and 
workmen  clustering  on  like  bees  on 
every  pinnacle  as  it  rose ;  but  does 
any  one  suppose  they  made  it,  these 
mere  artificers  in  wood  and  stone] 
There  is  a  sort  of  refinement  of  bar- 
barism in  that  piece  of  antiquarian 
solemnity,  which  I  have  heard  of,  of 
numbering  and  preserving  the  stones 
of  a  fine  old  church,  forsooth,  to  put 
it  together  as  if  it  had  been  a  chair 
or  a  bedstead !  The  life  of  the  old 
ages  sprang  from  its  native  soil 
by  natural  impulse  into  these  liv- 
ing tabernacles.  The  life  of  our  age 
finds  another  development.  Let  us 
be  content.  I  am  quite  willing  that 
every  stone  should  be  numbered,  and 
every  course  of  masonry  traced  in  the 
churches  that  people  build  now. 

But  Our  Lady  has  wonderful  habi- 
tations, it  must  be  admitted.  Where 
she  sits  there  with  her  divided  river 
on  each  side  of  her,  and  half  the 
laundresses  of  Paris  busy  on  the 
brink  rustling  their  wet  linen  in  the 
cold  Seine,  though  it  is  January, 
she  has  seen  the  strangest  fortunes 
in  her  day.  Even  now  pillar  and 
wall  inside  are  tawdry  with  the 
remaining  decorations  for  the  last 
princely  baptism;  but  within,  the 
place  looks  forlorn  and  cold,  heavy 
with  incense,  and  soiled  with  use, 
yet  not  inhabitable.  Perhaps  all 
foreign  churches  are  somewhat  the 
same  to  English  eyes.  I  will  not  say 

Suite  so  much  as  that,  but  I  certainly 
lought  so  in  Notre  Dame. 
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At  the  end  of  a  long,  broad,  noble 
avenue  of  trees,  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde separates  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  from  the  Champs  Elyse'es, 
which  is  simply  another  very  _  fine 
avenue,  with  lines  of  trees  on  either 
side,  and  great  houses  retired  within 
long  withdrawing  gardens  beyond. 
It  is  something  to  see  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  at  night.  The  extent 
is  so  great,  and  the  lamps  so  many 
that  they  seem  to  be  placed  at  two 
or  three  different  levels,  and  dazzle 
the  spectator  like  an  illumination. 
Then  there  are  the  carriage-lamps  (or 
cab-lamps,  which  are  quite  as  good 
at  a  distance),  twinkling  along  the 
different  lines  of  road  which  inter- 
sect it,  and  looking  like  wandering 
couples  of  lights  which  have  been 
seized  with  the  fancy  of  promenad- 
ing. Few  people  about,  the  darkness 
of  a  winterly  night  lying  heavy  upon 
the  Tuileries  gardens  on  one  side, 
and  the  Champs  Elysees  on  the 
other ;  very  little  around  to  be  heard 
anywhere,  and  silence  gradually  fall- 
ing even  upon  the  Rue  Rivoli.  This 
great  Place,  in  possession  of  its  lights, 
is  exceedingly  imposing.  Then  the 
long  colonnades  of  the  Rue  Rivoli 
itself,  with  a  lamp  at  every  arch,  a 
profusion  and  waste  of  light  spread- 
ing its  brightness  on  the  night  air 
with  nobody  to  .see  it,  which,  I  pre- 
sume, if  the  epiciers  dared  form  them- 
selves into  vestries  and  deliver  their 
opinion  upon  public  economy,  would 
not  be  so  abundant  and  prodigal.  As 
for  the  clay  light  streets,  with  their  gay 
and  noisy  crowds — the  artificiality 
quite  beyond  anything  known  to  us, 
yet  quaintly  mingled  with  a  homeli- 
ness equally  foreign  to  the  British 
atmosphere — every  body  has  described 
them.  Master  Johnnie  made  his 
own  comment  on  the  scene  as  he 
marched  through  the  streets  shout- 
ing, "  Soldier  !  soldier  ! 5>  at  the  top 
of  his  small  voice,  that  being  a  de- 
velopment of  humanity  in  which 
Johnnie  particularly  delights  :— a 
true  description,  and  a  more  simple 
one,  could  not  be  given — it  is  soldier, 
soldier  everywhere— red-legged  sol- 
diers, Zouaves,  fierce,  picturesque,  and 
with  a  look  of  Orientalism  more  real 
than  one  could  have  supposed  ;  blue 
soldiers,  grey  soldiers,  gendarmes  in 
cocked -hats  gloriously  superior  to 


the  gentlemen  in  blue  who  comforted 
the  heart  of  Frederika  Bremer.  Im- 
agine Policeman  X  in  a  cocked-hat 
and  mustaches  !  — •  or  heroes  like 
these  condescending  to  flirtation  in 
an  area ;  or  lost  children  and  unpro- 
tected females  clinging  to  the  war- 
like skirts  of  such  protectors  of  the 
peace !  For  I  rather  think  our 
lively  neighbours  have  no  compre- 
hension of  defence  or  protection 
which  has  not  a  military  and  aggres- 
sive air.  Honour  to  Policeman  X ! 
— he  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  ideal,  though 
he  does  not  know  it ;  and  Master 
Johnnie  delivers  a  true  judgment 
when  he  shouts,  "  Soldier  !  soldier  ! " 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  cocked-hats 
of  the  gendarmes. 

I  confess  I  found  the  Palais  Royal 
very  attractive  ;  the  shop  windows  in 
that  paradise  of  nicknacks  were  full 
of  ornaments  made  of  the  new  metal 
aluminium,  which  the  scientific  people 
declare  with  triumph  to  look  nearly 
as  well  as  pewter,  and  to  be  rather 
dearer  than  silver.  It  was  pretty 
enough  in  the  said  shop  windows  to 
tempt  my  sister  and  I  a  little  ;  but 
our  French  is,  or  was,  to  speak 
genteelly,  limited,  and  Harry  would 
lend  himself  to  no  extravagances.  I 
almost  think  there  was  the  least 
morsel  of  a  quarrel  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  have  long  ago  given  up  in  dis- 
gust any  interference  with  the  quar- 
rels of  married  people.  Just  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  struggle  gets 
interesting,  when  one  has  taken 
one's  side,  and  gets  excited  by  the 
conflict,  the  combatants  suddenly 
appear  all  smiles  and  mutual  satis- 
faction ;  one  or  the  other  has  hap- 
pened to  touch  the  harmonising 
string,  and  the  affair  is  over.  I  say 
it  may  be  very  good  fun  for  them- 
selvesj  but  it  is  excessively  disgust- 
ing to  the  spectator,  who  had  made 
up  his  or  her  mind  for  a  battle-royal, 
and  suddenly  finds  the  ground  taken 
from  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  two 
dear  people  before  him  totally  un- 
conscious of  having  been  at  daggers- 
drawn  half  an  hour  ago ;  so  I  have 
given  up  all  part  in  quarrels  matri- 
monial. We  went  back  to  our  hotel 
accordingly,  a  little  silent  and  sulky, 
to  dine  at  a  table-d'hote  where  there 
was  nobody  but  dreary  young  Eng- 
lishmen and  wandering  Yankees, 
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exchanging  dull  criticisms  upon  the 
theatres,  and  confidences  as  to  where 
they  are  going.  Everybody  knows 
the  glib  voice  with  a  little  iisp  in  it 
which  is  going  on  to  Rome  next 
week,  and  after  that  to  Naples,  and 
has  thoughts  of  the  East,  and  thinks 
— "  Yes,  it  will  be  very  nice,"  with  a 
modest  deprecation  of  its  own  en- 
joyment. Englishman  and  respect- 
able Frenchman  in  an  enveloppe 
Anglaise  are  not  more  amusing  at  a 
table-dhote  than  they  would  be  at 
an  ordinary  dinner-party.  It  is  a 
fashion  now,  I  suppose,  to  look  impe- 
netrable, immovable,  self-contained, 
like  Napoleon  the  Third  amongst  a 
certain  class  of  his  subjects ;  but 
they  are  not  half  so  agreeable,  these 
solemn  men  behind  their  mustaches, 
as  the  old  lively  gesticulating  French- 
man of  former  times. 

Next  day  we  went  on  to  Lyons, 
haply  frightening  other  passengers 
out  of  our  carriage  at  the  very  sight 
of  our  babies.  In  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney by  express  train  one  does  not 
see  very  much  of  a  country.  Here 
and  there  a  picturesque  French  town, 
throwing  up  its  two  or  three  grey 
spires  upon  the  sky — here  a  broad 
placid  river  of  a  pale  ashy  green, 
which  tells  of  chalk  in  the  soil — and 
anon  brown  hill-sides  bristling  with 
hosts  of  low  poles  all  of  a  length,  and 
planted  in  regular  rows  up  and  up 
almost  to  the  sunny  summit  of  the 
slope.  Alas  for  one's  old  childish 
idea  of  luxuriance  and  graceful  over- 
growth— of  seeing  the  sky  through 
big  transparent  vine -leaves,  and 
looking  up  overhead  at  clustering 
branches  of  those  grapes  which  make 
the  wine  of  the  poets.  These  rigid 
little  sticks  are  the  bones  of  the  vine- 
yards which  grow  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy— these  brown  hills  stuck  with 
all  those  pine-points  are  the  cote  d"or 
— the  golden  side— the  richest  slopes 
of  France.  One  gets  tired  of  seeing 
them  glide  away  in  their  bristling 
monotony  in  long  stretches  between 
us  and  the  sky ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  anything  picturesque  or 
luxuriant  in  the  growth  of  vines 
which  lean  upon  props  no  taller  than 
those  we  use  for  our  carnations. 
Trade,  summary  leveller!  has  done 
it  all.  This  vine,  the  noblest  of 
parasites,  might  have  festooned  the 
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trees,  and  made  alleys  of  verdure 
over  all  those  hills,  but  for  the  prac- 
tical people.  It  is  done  in  some 
places  "  with  much  advantage  to  the 
landscape,  but  great  harm  to  the 
liquor,"  is  the  melancholy  admission 
which  bursts  from  the  sober  soul  of 
Murray  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  cote 
dor,  like  the  hills  of  the  Rhine, 
thrusts  into  the  air  its  millions  of 
naked  sticks,  some  four  feet  high, 
nothing  half  so  dignified  or  imposing 
as  the  hop-poles  of  Kent ;  and  mile 
after  mile,  and  hill  after  hill,  the 
winterly  sky  hangs  over  them  till 
they  glide  away  into  streaks  of  con- 
fused outline,  and  are  lost  in  the 
night. 

A  cold  night,  nearly  ten  o'clock — 
a  cold  wind  blowing  about  the  gaunt 
stone  passages  and  pens  of  the  rail- 
way station,  especially  here,  where 
they  have  turned  us  in  like  a  parcel  of 
sheep  to  wait  for  our  luggage  ;  both 
the  children  preternaturally  wide 
awake,  as  children  always  are  when 
awoke  at  untimeous  hours ;  and  my 
sister  in  the  highest  degree  of  fidget 
as  to  which  side  the  draughts  are  on, 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  taking 
cold.  Harry  comes  back  to  us  with 
a  blank  face — there  is  no  bagage  ! 
We  got  no  ticket  for  it  at  Paris,  where 
they  shut  us  all  up  in  a  waiting-room 
till  the  train  was  ready,  and  drove 
all  thoughts  of  luggage  out  of  our 
heads.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  If 
Alice  would  only  let  the  draughts 
alone  for  five  minutes,  and  suffer  the 
children  to  take  cold  in  peace,  if 
they  must  take  cold  !  Alas  !  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage, a  day's  delay,  and  a  night  of 
discomfort.  "  Without  even  the 
children's  night-things  !"  cried  Alice, 
with  a  shiver  and  half  sob  of  de- 
spair, while  my  brother  made  his  way 
to  the  half-closed  telegraph  office,  not 
in  the  best  humour  in  the  world ; 
and  for  once  unable  to  conclude,  as 
men  and  heads  of  families  love  to  do, 
that  it  was  somebody's  fault.  Then 
we  womankind,  with  our  bundle  of 
children,  came  out  of  that  luckless 
Bureau  de  Bagages  to  the  open  air, 
where  all  the  omnibuses  and  all  the 
cabs  were  driving  away,  while  we 
stood  dolefully  looking  at  them,  and 
wondering  whether  Harry  was  lost, 
or  apprehended,  or  had  disappeared 
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with  the  boxes.  The  cold  wind 
blew  in  our  faces  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, sighing  over  the  strange  black 
unseen  town.  Oh  that  delightful 
French  system,  which  takes  care  of 
everybody's  affairs,  and  manages  all 
our  business  for  us  !  Then  I  was 
sent  off  to  look  for  my  brother,  and 
found  him,  with  the  blackest  of  Brit- 
ish faces,  paying,  I  think,  seventeen 
francs  for  his  telegram.  By  this  time 
not  a  conveyance  was  visible  any- 
where ;  everything  had  driven  off. 
Harry,  with  the  boldness  of  despair, 
made  a  rush  into  the  darkness,  and 
arrested  a  passing  voiture,  the  be- 
nevolent passenger  in  which  consent- 
ed to  carry  our  forlorn  party  to  the 
hotel,  and  so  we  reached  our  discom- 
fortable  rest  at  last — not  a  sac  de 
nuit  amongst  us — "not  even  the 
children's  night  -  things ! "  repeated 
poor  Alice,  who  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  a  general  cold  all  round,  and 
was  on  the  watch  for  coughs  already. 
However,  we  all  managed  to  sleep, 
and  forgot  our  troubles. 

Of  all  places  in  the  world,  to  be 
obliged  to  stay  at  Lyons  !  but  it  is 
scarcely  just  to  say  so  after  all. 
Lyons,  from  one  of  the  hill-tops 
which  hem  it  in — Lyons,  from  Four- 
vieres,  where  Our  Lady  gleams  in  the 
sun,  is  worth  a  day's  delay  in  a  long 
journey.  We  stand  on  one  side 
of  a  great  amphitheatre — the  forts, 
the  houses,  and  the  spires  of 
Lyons,  dropping  downwards  from 
the  heights  to  the  noble  basin  below, 
where  two  great  rivers,  mirrors  full 
of  reflection,  thread  their  way  calmly 
through  the  crowding  city,  and  bear 
a  joint  report  of  all  its  noise  and 
greatness  to  the  quiet  country  and 
the  sea.  Far  below,  the  cathedral 
casts  its  shadow  into  the  Rhone, 
where,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
sunny  clouds  over  our  heads  float  in 
reflection ;  and  parting  by  a  strip  of 
dark  buildings  and  crowded  roofs, 
the  sun  lights  upon  the  Saone  be- 
yond, and  betrays  it  in  a  flash  of 
triumph.  I  suppose  these  lanes  be- 
low are  as  dirty,  as  narrow,  as  un- 
wholesome, and  as  miserable  as  can 
well  be  imagined  ;  but  air,  and  sun- 
shine, and  distance,  are  famous  ideal- 
isers,  and  one  sees  nothing  in  this 
light  misbecoming  the  noble  situation 
of  the  manufacturing  princes.  Cer- 
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tainly  there  is  nothing  in  Manchester 
or  Glasgow  which  the  hardiest  pa- 
triot could  put  in  comparison  with 
the  circle  of  hills  within  the  shelter 
of  which  Lyons  plies  her  shuttle,  or 
with  the  Rhone  and  Saone  which 
brighten  her  streets.     Yonder,  far 
below,  is  a  great  square,  the  Place 
Bellecour,  a  desert  in  the  midst  of  a 
wood  —  a    square    which    contains 
fifteen  acres  ;  a  true  piece  of  useless 
French  magnificence,  the  equestrian 
statue  in  the  midst  of  which  looks, 
from  this  height,  like  one  of  the 
Nuremberg   toys    stamped   in    tin, 
which  children  love  :   and  here,  all 
round  upon  the  hill-sides,  high  and 
blank,    rise   those  dead  walls,  un- 
smiling and  immovable,  without  an 
opening  or  a  break  to  catch  the  sun- 
shine; which  betray  the  fortifications, 
not  intended  to  protect  the  city,  but 
to  overawe  it.    Behind  the  treacher- 
ous silence  of  this  fort  lurk   guns 
which  command  the  weavers'  quar- 
ters—the   St   Croix  — the    nest    of 
fantastic    seditions,    which    spring 
naturally  among  sedentary  and  in- 
door  workmen,    and    thrice    natu- 
rally   among  Frenchmen— gunpow- 
der enough  to  bring  all  those  high 
houses  about  their  ears  at  a  whisper 
of  insurrection.    There    are   times, 
to  be  sure,  when  even  our  own  pale 
cotton-spinners  grow  dangerous  ;  and 
long  ago  Manchester  was  held  in 
orthodox  terror  by  peaceable  people, 
as  a  centre  of  something  else  than 
the  Peace  party,  and  something  worse 
than  pugilistic  speeches  ;  but  fancy 
a  sombre  fort  glooming  and  brood- 
ing, with  all  its  hidden  guns,  over 
the  heads  of  the  cotton-mills  and 
trades'  unions!    One  could  almost 
pardon  the  weaver  who  chafed  him- 
self into  the  madness  and  rage  of 
sedition,  as  he  looked  out  over  his 
loom,  day  after  day,  from  the  win- 
dow of  his  mansarde  upon  the  dia- 
bolical calm  of  those  walls,  always 
casting  their  shadow  on  him,  behind 
which  the  very  guns  are    pointed 
which  shall  blow  his  habitation  into 
ruins  if  he  moves  or  cries.    If  to 
know  that  one  is  suspected  is  an  in- 
ducement to  evil,  the  sight  of  that 
fort,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  object, 
must  keep  insurrection  always  before 
the  eyes  of  the  weavers  of  Lyons. 
Notwithstanding,  it. does  not  much 
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injure  the  view.  Rising  from  the 
depths  of  the  populated  valley  and 
the  brightness  of  its  rivers,  yonder  far 
away  are  the  grey  hills  of  Dauphind, 
capped  with  snow — the  mildest  of  the 
Alpine  heights,  yet  something  to  us 
who  are  yet  innocent  of  Alps.  They 
say  that  one  can  see  Mont  Blanc 
on  a  clear  day— the  climax  of  the 
wonderful  panorama ;  but  everybody 
knows  that  it  never  is  a  very  clear  day 
when  one  goes  to  see  a  view.  Let  us 
be  thankful  that  we  have  seen  Lyons 
rising  from  her  rivers  to  her  hills, 
with  blue  touches  of  smoke  over  her 
roofs  and  towns  ;  and  though  Mont 
Blanc  is  not  visible,  here  is  Our  Lady 
of  Fourvieres  gleaming  high  in  copper 
from  the  summit  of  her  little  dome, 
who'  has  more  than  once  or  twice 
swept  the  cholera  and  other  plagues 
from  grateful  Lyons,  and  up  here 
among  the  healthful  breezes  dispenses 
cures  on  every  hand ; — a  simple  little 
plain  building  of  local  celebrity— a 
mere  village  church,  with  odd  votive 
pictures  on  the  walls,  representing 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  very  blank  and 
open-eyed,  kneeling  without  any  per- 
ceptible inducement,  and  pretty  lit- 
tle pieces  of  needlework  framed  and 
glazed.  I  am  afraid,  at  the  first 
glance,  I  called  them  samplers,  where, 
in  white  canvass  and  coloured  silks, 
appeared  pretty  little  inscriptions, 
Reconnaissance  d,  Marie.  Close  to 
the  door  burned  upon  some  sort  of 
stand  a  quantity  of  votive  candles 
of  all  sizes,  and  in  all  stages  of  de- 
cline— before  nothing  particular,  so 
far  as  I  could  discover — and  which 
produced  a  very  odd  effect,  with  their 
irregular  cluster  of  glimmering  little 
lights.  Perhaps  they  were  waiting 
their  turn  to  be  transferred  to  some 
altar;  perhaps  the  entrance  of  the 

Eriest  would  promote  them,  if  they 
eld  out  long  enough  ;  at  all  events, 
there  they  were,  all  clustered  together 
in  a  corner,  vaguely  doing  honour, 
like  the  pictures  and  the  samplers,  to 

On  the  next  day  we  resumed  our 
journey,  having  recovered  the  unlucky 
This  time  we  had  a  fellow- 


passenger — a  young  man,  blooming 
and  beardless,  returning  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  buying  himself  a 
substitute  for  the  conscription,  and 
running  over  with  fun  and  satisfae- 
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tion.  At  every  country  station  on 
the  road,  groups  of  unlucky  pea- 
sants in  blouses,  each  with  his  bundle  ' 
on  the  end  of  a  stick,  stared  up  wist- 
fully at  our  train  as  they  waited  for 
the  one  which  was  carrying  them  to 
Paris.  "  Voilct,  la  conscription!"  cried 
our  young  companion,  pointing  out 
of  the  window  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  a  Frenchman,  and  a  mixture  of  fun, 
sympathy,  and  self -congratulation 
very  amusing  to  see.  He  was  never 
tired  of  pointing  them  out  to  us.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  just  sufficiently 
near  a  similar  fate  to  be  able  to 
imagine  himself  among  those  rueful 
recruits,  and  to  find  something  par- 
ticularly piquant  and  agreeable  in 
the  contrast.  He  was  not  a  senti- 
mental Frenchman,  and  he  was  too 
young  and  too  thoughtless  to  take 
the  graver  view  of  the  subject.  He 
looked  out  upon  the  new  conscripts 
with  undisguised  fun  and  laughter. 
He  had  given  "  deux  mille  cinq 
francs"  for  his  substitute,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  go  to  Paris  from 
his  town,  Beaucaire,  famous  for  fairs, 
to  get  his  representative  accepted  by 
the  authorities.  He  was  too  gay 
and  full  of  frolic  spirits  himself 
to  think  much  of  this  except  as 
an  adventure.  He  had  no  particu- 
lar objection  to  accept  the  chance 
of  the  conscript  for  his  own  part, 
though  he  laughed  at  them,  but  his 
parents  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  the 
lad  entered  into  a  half-laughing  and 
wholly  uncomprehending  discussion 
of  enlistment  in  England,  lamenting 
meanwhile,  in  deference  to  my  sister 
and  myself,  whose  French,  as  I  have 
said  before,  was  limited,  that  he  knew 
no  English,  pas  un  mot.  "Ah,  the  sol- 
diers in  England  were  all  volunteers ! 
Was  it  so  V  "  No,  no,"  another  tra- 
veller interposed  eagerly — u  not  all ; 
married  men  like.  Monsieur  served 
only  of  their  own  will ;  but  pour  la 
generale — no,  no  ! — it  was  impossi- 
ble ;"  whereupon  our  young  friend 
returned  to  the  charge,  "  Was  it  in- 
deed all  volontiers?— all  P  He  and 
his  compatriot  shook  their  heads 
over  it,  and  at  last  assented  politely ; 
but,  doubtless,  were  convinced  that 
Monsieur  was  romancing,  and  that 
an  army  which  could  exist  without 
a  conscription  was  an  impossible 
dream.  This  dear  good  young  fellow, 
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— I  am  old  enough  to  be  affectionate 
to  a  lad  of  twenty,— I  wish  he  had 
not  made  that  confession  that  he 
had  no  English,  for  in  this  unfor- 
tunate way  the  chances  are  few  that 
Maga  will  ever  reach  his  benighted 
eyes.  That  afternoon,  worn  out  by 
fatigue,  and  weary,  my  brother  was 
ill,  fit  for  nothing  but  bed  or  a  sofa, 
tilling  us  with  anxiety  lest  the  jour- 
ney should  prove  too  much  for  him, 
and  for  the  moment  totally  pro- 
strated. To  see  how  our  young 
companion  contrived  a  couch  for 
him— helped  to  cover  him  up,  for  it 
was  excessively  cold ;  and  above  all 
our  wraps — not  that  it  was  necessary, 
only  out  of  the  exuberance  of  his 
good  young  heart— threw  his  own 
overcoat,  a  generous  addition  to  the 
pile — brings  tears  to  one's  eyes  even 
in  recollection.  When  we  came  to 
Avignon,  where  the  train  stopped  a 
little,  and  where  our  young  friend  left 
us,  he  stayed  to  help  my  brother 
tenderly  out  of  the  carriage,  to  give 
him  his  arm  to  the  refreshment- room; 
and,  last  and  crowning  kindness  of  all, 
to  send  off  a  waiter  flying  for  a  ckauf- 
frette  to  put  under  the  invalid's  chilly 
feet.  You  may  laugh — it  is  not  very 
romantic  ;  but  Alice  and  I  were  much 
more  like  crying  over  that  chauffrette. 
God  bless  the  boy  in  his  sunny  south- 
land country,  and  bring  all  the  blos- 
soms of  his  youth  to  fruit !  I  like 
all  Frenchmen  better  for  his  sake. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
have  had  much  enjoyment  of  the 
road.  I  remember  only  glimpses  of 
distant  white  peaks  upon  the  sky — 
of  one  point  where  again  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  Mont  Blanc,  and  where 
yet,  of  course,  we  did  not  see  it— of 
the  brown  elbow  of  hill,  where  every 
clod  is  worth  gold,  the  slopes  of 
L'Hermitage— of  other  stretches  of 
steep  and  terraced  ground,  where 
other  vineyards  ought  to  be,  and  of 
the  quiet  Rhone,  silently  accompany- 
ing our  steps,  sometimes  disappear- 
ing for  an  hour,  only  to  come  in  sight 
fuller  and  calmer  than  before  ;  a 
glimpse  of  Avignon  over  the  shadowy 
plain,  lying  in  a  ghostly  half-light 
under  the  hills,  though  the  sky  is 
still  rosy  over  those  dark  heights, 
and  full  of  a  colourless,  wistful,  shin- 
ing overhead,  and  round  the  opposite 
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horizon  is  the  last  of  our  daylight ; 
after  that — clang  clang,  throb  throb 
— a  feeble  new  moon  palpitating  over 
a  half-seen  peak,  a  wide  undiscern- 
ible  country,  and  nothing  more  to 
be  seen  or  recognised  till  we  come 
again  to  streets  and  lights ;  and  Alice 
looks  out  with  fear  and  trembling  to 
see  a  faint  breath  of  night-air  stir  the 
dry  twigs  of  some  trees  before  our 
hotel  window,  and  calls  it  wind ; 
and  wonders  if  it  will  be  calm  to- 
morrow, when  she  means  to  trust 
her  treasures  to  the  sea. 

Wind  ! — a  good  fan  in  a  vigorous 
hand  could  get  up  as  brisk  a  gale 
incontinently ;  but  don't  be  afraid, 
Alice  !  we  are  innocently  intent  upon 
getting  to  the  steamer  in  good  time — 
say  half  an  hour  before  she  sails  next 
morning — as  if  she  were  a  reasonable 
English  boat,  with  no  nonsense  about 
her.  And  we  were  up  in  time ;  Harry 
much  restored,  a  day  so  calm  that 
not  even  Alice  could  suspect  any 
wind  abroad  in  it,  and  the  courage 
of  the  whole  party  resolute  for  the 
voyage.  To  the  steamer— "  Have 
you  take  your  place,  sare?"  says  a 
grave  commissionaire,  who  has  come 
up-stairs  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
"The  bagage  should  have  go  two, 
tree  hour  before  to  the  bureau— have 
you  take  your  place  1 " 

"Taken  our  places'?  no — impos- 
sible !  We  only  arrived  last  night," 
cried  Harry.  "  Never  mind,  we  are 
not  particular  about  our  places  ;  we 
will  take  what  we  can  get — let  us 
go." 

"  But  Monsieur  is  too  late ;  it  is 
impossible,",  said  this  solemn  extin- 
guisher of  our  hopes.  "The  place 
must  be  take  in  good  time — say  the 
day  before — say  thees  morning.  Le 
bagage  must  go  to  the  bureau  two, 
tree  hours,  as  I  tell  you.  It  is  too 
late ;  you  can  do  nothing.  The  ship 
go  to  sail  in  an  hour.  No— impos- 
sible!" 

We  looked  at  each  other  with 
blank  faces — such  a  day  !  the  sun, 
exuberant  in  the  heavens,  diving 
down  in  arrows  of  light  even  into 
that  little  three-cornered  Place  be- 
fore the  windows ;  not  a  cloud  upon 
the  sky,  nor  a  breath  of  wind — an 
ideal  unbelievable  day,  when  all  the 
world  would  go  to  sea  if  it  could. 
But  there  stood  the  commissionaire 
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holding  his  ground  steadily  upon  the 
ilfaut  of  his  impracticable  country. 
Yes,  to  be  sure,  it  was  all  system, 
order,  regularity.  Who  but  an  illo- 
gical English  savage  would  think  of 
rushing  down  to  a  vessel  half  an  hour 
before  she  sailed,  thinking  it  all 
right  so  long  as  he  got  his  luggage 
and  himself  on  board  ?  They  do 
things  differently  in  France — there 
everything  must  be  ruled  in  delight- 
ful square  lines,  and  nobody  taken 
aback  with  an  unforeseen  arrival. 
Why,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  might 
have  been  driven  out  of  his  reckon- 
ing by  the  unexpected  advent  of  a 
bundle  of  passengers  tumbling  into 
his  ship  at  the  last  moment !  and 
Messieurs  of  the  Bureau  lost  a  night's 
rest  and  a  week's  temper  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attempt  so  daring. 
Heaven  defend  us  from  such  fatal 
consequences  of  insular  sauvagism  ! 
the  barbarians  must  wait. 

And  so  we  had  to  do,  and  did, 
with  an  indescribable  amount  of 
grumbling.  Such  a  day  !  Alice,  who 
is  the  greatest  coward  that  ever 
trembled  on  the  verge  of  a  voyage 
(I  don't  believe  she  really  was  very 
sorry  in  her  heart),  did  not  cease  her 
regrets  all  day.  After  we  had  re- 
conciled ourselves  to  our  fate  a  little, 
we  sallied  out  in  a  body,  and  climb- 
ing a  height  which  it  is  orthodox  to 
climb  when  one  goes  to  Marseilles, 
saw  spread  out  before  us,  for  the  first 
time,  the  blue  Mediterranean  —  so 
blue,  so  bright,  so  calm,  its  great 
surface  rippled  over  like  an  inland 
lake,  and  the  clouds  which  lie  be- 
calmed upon  the  sky  resting  equally 
unbroken  upon  that  gigantic  mirror ; 
grey  cliffs,  greyer  in  the  contrast 
with  the  wonderful  blue  of  the  sea 
and  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine, 
falling  off  in  the  distance  westward, 
and  the  little  fort  of  the  Chateau  d'lf 
perched  on  its  island,  breaking  in  an 
irregular  point  into  the  bay  on  the 
other  side  below  ;  the  harbour  with 
its  masts  and  quays,  the  old  port 
and  the  new,  with  a  long  sweep  be- 
tween, where  again  those  dead  grey 
walls  rise  gloomy  and  unbroken,  re- 
pelling the  light ;  fortifications  and 
defences,  less  disagreeable  to  con- 
template here,  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  sea,  than  frowning  over 
the  labours  of  a  manufacturing  city. 


By-and-by  we  descended  to  the  port 
itself,  to  see  the  Sicilian  Company's 
boat,  which  was  to  sail  next  day,  and 
consider  whether  we  could  trust  our- 
selves to  her  "safe-keeping.  Some  of 
these  Marseilles  fortifications,  seen 
close  at  hand,  moated  round  by 
basins  of  sea-water,  look  impregnable; 
but  Marseilles  is  not  imposing  as  a 
seaport  to  people  who  have  come 
from  London,  and  know  Liverpool. 
In  these  do.cks  the  vessels  are  packed 
like  herrings  end  on,  as  the  seafaring 
people  say— bows  and  sterns  pointing 
at  the  quay,  but  never  even,  it  ap- 
peared, in  the  very  act  of  loading  or 
unloading,  laid  alongside  —  this,  I 
presume,  by  way  of  making  these 
operations  more  troublesome,  and 
giving  greater  scope  to  that  French 
ingenuity  which  loves  to  overcome 
difficulties  of  its  own  making.  One 
remarkable  thing  we  all  observed 
simultaneously — nobody  was  doing 
anything ;  everybody  was  at  leisure 
to  run  into  a  crowd  and  gesticulate 
over  some  poor  thief  whom  a  gen- 
darme had  collared.  Even  the  horses 
took  a  leisurely  lunch  out  of  their 
bags  while  they  stood  waiting.  One 
could  hear  one's-self  speak  upon 
those  sunny  quays ;  the  cranes  hung 
high  in  the  sun,  the  waggons  waited, 
the  ships  bristled  their  bowsprits  at 
us  over  the  horses'  heads,  and  no- 
body had  the  least  appearance  of 
doing  anything,  or  of  rinding  it  ne- 
cessary to  do  anything,  though  it  was 
the  height  of  the  day  ;  and  I  presume 
in  such  a  seaport,  judging  by  ordi- 
nary rules,  there  must  have  been 
something  to  do.  Fancy  the  possi- 
bility of  hearing  any  word  addressed 
to  you  by  a  little  five-year-old  voice 
on  one  of  the  quays  of  Liverpool,  not 
to  say  in  the  docks  of  St  Katherine ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  practicable  yonder 
in  the  sunshine  at  La  Joliette. 

The  Sicilian  boat  was  little  and 
dumpy,  and  unsatisfactory  on  the 
whole.  Alice,  who  had  escaped  the 
legitimate  steamer  with  so  much 
eclat,  and  who  had  been  very  pro- 
fuse in  her  regrets  hitherto,  became 
rather  silent  as  we  approached  the 
vessel  which  was  to  sail  to-morrow. 
I  saw  her  look  up  furtively  at  the 
flag  dangling  from  a  mast-head,  and 
knew  by  her  eyes  that  she  was  quite 
convinced  the 'wind  was  rising,  and 
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that  something  dreadful  would  hap- 
pen to-morrow  to  that "  Marie  Antoi- 
nette," which  turned  her  black  hull 
upon  us  so  uninvitingly.  But  Alice 
was  heroical,  and  would  not  say  a 
word.  We  had  decided  in  full  fa- 
mily council  that  it  was  much  better, 
both  for  the  purse  and  the  children, 
to  go  by  sea,  My  brother,  however, 
returned  to  us  shaking  his  head,  and 
the  cloud  lightened  from  his  wife's 
face.  Harry  did  not  like  the  looks 
of  the  "  Marie  Antoinette,"  and  we 
drove  off,  with  sweet  and  universal 
satisfaction,  to  take  our  places  in  the 
diligence  for  Nice. 

Yes,  in  the  diligence— twenty-four 
hours  —  W8  who  had  forgotten  all 
about  stage-coaches,  and  hitherto  had 
thought  a  day  in  a  railway  carriage 
sufficiently  fatiguing.  But  you  under- 
stand we  were  not  rich  people,  and 
could  not  afford  to  be  carried  by 
post-horses,  and  sleep  three  nights  on 
the  road.  We  were  sanguine  of  the 
children  sleeping  all  night,  as  people 
who  travel  by  night  say  they  do, 
poor  little  unfortunates  ;  and  boldly 
launched  upon  this  journey  in  the 
interieurofa  French  diligence,  which 
two  strangers  shared  with  us.  We 
had  to  put  Nurse  in  the  rotonde  be- 
hind, and  take  Johnnie  between  us — 
Alice  and  I.  0  the  miseries  of  that 
night !  We  were  stifled  with  rugs 
and  shawls  and  wrappings,  which  the 
night  was  not  cold  enough  to  make 
necessary.  We  were  so  closely  packed 
in,  that  Johnnie's  little  boot,  once 
lost,  was  irrecoverable  till  we  stopped. 
Our  fellow-travellers  sat  like  men  of 
wood,  immovable,  resigning  them- 
selves to  the  discomforts  of  the  jour- 
ney with  that  total  and  passive  sub- 
mission which  the  Continental  peo- 
ples always  exhibit,  contrary  to  our 
English  custom  of  getting  pleasure 
and  comfort  out  of  it  at  all  risks. 
Johnnie  did  not  comprehend  it,  poor 
little  man !  He  twisted  and  cried, 
rubbed  his  unfortunate  eyes  out,  and 
kicked  his  sturdy  little  feet  against 
everything  they  encountered,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  enlarge  the  prison 
in  which  he  found  himself.  Blessed 
interval  of  rest  when  he  happened 
to  fall  asleep  ! — not  giving  in,  but 
overpowered  of  a  sudden.  Fatal  mo- 
ment when  he  woke  again,  and 
scrambled  from  his  mamma  to  my 
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arms,  and  from  my  arms  back  again 
to  his  mamma  !  —  while  little  Mary, 
poor  child,  lay  with  her  curls  upon 
my  shoulder,  so  fast  and  safe  asleep 
that  half-a-dozen  changes  during  the 
night  did  not  disturb  her  repose.  At 
last,  most  blissful  sight,  the  morning 
broke.  By  this  time  at  last  every- 
body had  fallen  asleep,  even  Johnnie, 
and  only  I  saw  the  sun  rising  over 
trees  in  full  leaf  and  a  green  country 
— a  startling  contrast  to  the  landscape 
of  yesterday.  Trees  in  full  leaf,  and 
luxuriant,  but  not  green — grey,  ashy, 
not  unlike  the  willow-trees  at  home, 
when  the  wind  has  ruffled  their 
branches,  and  turned  their  white 
lining  to  the  light.  The  sun  rose 
above  these  trees  into  a  sky  entirely 
cloudless,  which  widened  over  his 
rim  in  circles  and  innumerable  shades 
of  colour,  from  burning  orange  to  a 
tender  pink,  which  by-and-by  melted 
by  soft  gradations  into  the  universal 
blue.  In  this  light  I  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  physiognomies 
of  the  three  gentlemen  opposite  ;  the 
head  of  our  own  household,  upon 
whose  chin  (pardon,  oh  domestic 
authorities !)  I  could  see  the  beard 
of  a  day  growing  fast ;  and  the  two 
slumbering  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom 
reposed  within  two  great  straps  de- 
pending from  the  centre  of  the  car- 
riage, for  the  convenience  of  the  un- 
fortunates who  sat  in  the  middle. 
The  Frenchmen  were  visibly  father 
and  son  —  the  father  middle-aged, 
fat,  and  good-humoured  ;  the  youth 
pale,  heavy-eyed,  and  sickly.  They 
had  broad  crape  ribbons  both  on 
their  white  hats,  and  the  lad's  eyes 
were  so  swollen  and  heavy  that  I 
could  not  help  making  a  history  for 
them.  They  had  lost  the  mother  of 
their  house,  no  doubt— and  this  was 
the  mother's  boy,  the  invalid  son, 
whom  the  honest  unsentimental  fa- 
ther, who  was  not  heartbroken,  was 
taking  somewhere  for  change  and 
recovery.  Of  course  I  was  wrong — 
that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  ascertain 
that  I  was  right.  On  the  contrary, 
we  heard  quite  another  story  to  ac- 
count for  their  journey  ;  but  still  I 
think  he  must  have  just  lost  his 
mother,  that  sick  boy  with  his  heavy 
eyes. 

But  it  was  the  conscription — again 
the  conscription !  The  father  showed 
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us  later  in  the  day,  with  great  pride, 
a  gold  medal  won  by  his  Eugene  in 
Paris,  for  drawings  from  the  life — he 
was  an  artist.  He  was  besides,  as  it 
was  very  easy  to  see,  of  the  most  de- 
licate frame,  almost  a  positive  invalid. 
Yet  this  lad  had  been  drawn  by  the 
pitiless  lot,  and,  unless  his  father 
could  succeed  by  representation  of 
the  state  of  his  health  in  freeing  him, 
was  actually  a  conscript !  For  this 
reason  they  were  bound  to  the  very 
extremity  of  France — to  Antibes — to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  youth's  ex- 
emption. I  do  not  know  why  they 
were  going  tlwre,  of  all  places  in  the 
world — whether  it  was  the  old  man's 
native  town,  or  what  reason  there 
was  for  making  that  the  place  of 
appeal;  but  this  was  the  object  of 
their  journey.  The  father  had  been 
a  soldier  in  his  day ;  he  was  a  prac- 
tical, cheery,  matter-of-fact-looking 
Frenchman,  proud  of  his  boy,  and 
anxious  about  him,  though  there 
were  little  intercourse  of  word  be- 
tween them.  He  hoped  that  his  own 
services  and  his  sou's  weakness  to- 
gether would  save  the  youth  from 
the  necessity  of  serving ;  but  that 
was  still  only  a  hope.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  rich  enough  to  spend  two 
thousand  francs  upon  a  substitute 
like  our  young  friend  of  Beaucaire, 
and  they  went  on  their  way  heavily, 
the  young  man  sitting  motionless 
and  despondent  in  his  corner,  turn- 
ing his  heavy  eyes  from  the  light, 
indifferent  to  everything,  as  it  ap- 
peared. Poor  boy !  I  wonder  if  they 
have  let  him  go  back  to  his  art  and 
his  study.  Surely  nobody  could  be 
so  cruel  as  to  lay  a  musket  on  that 
feeble  young  shoulder,  or  send  him 
into  the  crowd  of  a  noisy  caserne 
with  those  worn  and  heavy  eyes. 

When  one  thinks  of  a  road  along 
the  coast,  one  imagines  a  placid  level 
road  in  sight  of  the  sea,  with  no 
great  difference  of  altitude  from  one 
point  to  another.  That  is  to  say,  / 
thought  so,  thinking  of  this  road  to 
Nice,  which  I  promised  myself  wound 
snugly  along  the  coast,  finding  out 
bays  and  headlands,  under  the  sun- 
shine, in  a  reasonable  and  moderate 
way.  This,  of  course,  only  shows  my 
ignorance ;  but  I  am  thankful  to  be- 
lieve that  at  home  there  are  people 
of  my  standing  who  don't  know  every- 


thing. Of  course,  the  young  genera- 
tion are  all  perfectly  aware  that  one 
has  to  wind  up  and  down  among  the 
Maritime  Alps  when  one  travels 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate this  mountainous  road.  Here 
we  go  up,  up — horses  (six  of  them) 
labouring  on  in  a  toilsome  walk 
— conducteur  marching  with  shouts 
of  encouragement,  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  the  other — great  shoulders 
of  hills  folding  us  in  on  all  sides, 
with  here  and  there  a  line  of  wall 
visible  upon  the  heights  above,  which 
surely  cannot  mean  the  road  which 
we  have  yet  to  reach  1  high  cones  and 
hill-tops  overhead,  of  which,  straining 
from  the  windows  of  the  diligence, 
one  can  scarcely  see  the  summit ; 
and  deep  precipitous  descents  below, 
to  which  the  rash  vehicle  approaches 
close  enough  to  give  one  many  a 
shudder.  All  green,  green,  and 
still  more  green,  as  one  ascends 
higher,  with  the  grey  foliage  of  those 
trees  through  which  the  sun  broke 
this  morning,  and  which  are  olive 
trees — with  the  vegetation  fresher 
and  more  verdant,  of  groves  of  cork 
—and  greenest  of  all,  with  pine  trees, 
fresh  and  luxuriant,  which  make  a 
summer  on  the  hills.  Up,  and  still 
up,  till  on  the  landward  side  these 
vast  green  slopes  open  wide  towards 
the  more  majestic  hills,  and  show  us, 
far  away,  the  white  peaks  dipping 
into  the  clouds,  the  heights  from 
which  "Jura  answers  in  her  misty 
shroud ;"  and  higher  still,  till  we  have 
gained  the  topmost  ribbon  of  road 
which  circles  the  highest  head  of  all 
these  leafy  hills.  To  this  ledge — 
which  is  a  good  road  when  one 
reaches  it,  though  it  looks  from  be- 
low like  a  morsel  of  grey  wall  built 
into  the  face  of  the  hill — comes  up 
with  flying  leaps  the  telegraph  which 
has  travelled  in  our  sight  all  the 
way — in  our  sight,  but  not  beside  us ; 
striding,  like  some  wonderful  giant, 
over  the  precipices,  drawing  its  dar- 
ing bridge,  like  a  spider's  thread, 
from  mount  to  mount,  striking 
straight  "as  the  crow  flies,"  with 
an  arbitrary  directness  which  im- 
presses the  imagination  most  strange- 
ly, and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all 
obstacles,  to  the  topmost  height,  to- 
wards which  we,  who  are  not  giants 
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and  magi,  but  only  some  twenty 
helpless  human  creatures  in  a  dili- 
gence, have  been  creeping  and  wind- 
ing for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  hopeless 
roundabout.  Of  course  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  electric  tele- 
graph, like  everybody  else,  and,  heaven 
help  us  !  like  most  other  people,  have 
heard  news  by  it  in  my  day  suffi- 
ciently startling,  sudden,  and  terrible ; 
but  I  never  before  saw  this  big  Ethi- 
opian mute,  and  voiceless  confidant 
of  nations,  show  himself  so  like  a 
weird  spirit  and  geni  of  Arabian 
tales.  He  is  a  very  humdrum  person 
when  he  draws  those  big  lines  of  his 
like  a  bit  of  manuscript  prepared  for  a 
musician,  though  they  are  lines  that 
thrill  with  many  a  dirge,  and  echo 
many  a  triumph,  alongside  of  our 
peaceable  railways ;  but  when  one  sees 
those  fairy  threads  scaling  hills  and 
crossing  precipices,  one  gets  startled 
into  wonder  and  admiration.  I  confess, 
however,  that  after  the  first  moment 
my  thoughts  were  not  sentimental 
ones,  touching  the  private  joys  and 
calamities  which  could  thus  cross  the 
hills  so  much  more  rapidly  than  we 
could — or  philosophical,  concerning 
this  close  union  of  far-off  quarters 
and  "  annihilation  of  distance  ;"  but 
that  somehow  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  me  a  vision  of  those 
other  lofty  telegraph-wires  which 
leap  over  everybody's  head  into  the 
high  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
that  my  fancy  consolidated  itself 
into  one  thought  of  that  mysterious 
person  called  Napoleon  the  Third. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  nonsense— for  the 
telegraph  is  the  nineteenth  century  in 
impersonation,  and  enlightenment, 
and  progress,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
yet  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  I  thought 
of  none  of  these  things  as  I  watched, 
with  a  little  thrill  of  almost  awe  and 
wonder,  how  that  big  Spy  of  the 
Emperor  marched,  swifter  than  any 
fiery  cross,  to  the  edge  of  his  do- 
mains, and  in  his  progress  scaled,  as 
if  they  had  been  so  many  mole-heaps, 
the  everlasting  hills. 

And  then  came  the  beautiful  Medi- 
terranean, blue,  blue — I  cannot  say 
how  blue— like  the  blue  of  eyes— 
and  Cannes  on  the  beach,  marketing 
and  pleasuring — and  the  grey  olives 
and  the  green  pines  standing  out 
against  the  sea — and  the  sun  sinking, 
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with  no  clouds  to  attend  him,  making 
once  more,  in  lack  of  these,  the  stead- 
fast sky  itself  gorgeous  with  those 
marvellous  indescribable  gradations 
of  colour.  I  wonder  what  those 
priggish  people  mean  who  babble  of 
complimentaries  and  primaries,  and 
say  there  is  no  true  harmony  of  col- 
our but  red  and  green.  Was  ever 
sweeter  harmony  than  the  young 
spring  green  of  those  pine  branches, 
falling,  without  any  help  or  interven- 
tion, upon  the  full  blue  of  that  sea  ? 
— did  ever  fairy  combination  show 
sweeter  than  that  rosy  pink,  that 
angelic  blush,  which  melts  and  melts 
into  that  other  blue,  the  blue  of  the 
sky?  Never  mind — the  theory  of 
colour  does  famously  for  talk,  which 
is  something — Nature  and  we  know 
better,  and  so  there  is  no  need  of 
making  a  disturbance  about  it.  Sleep, 
child,  upon  our  knees,  with  the  twi- 
light on  your  face — with  tiny  roses 
on  your  cheeks,  and  some  dim  gold 
gleaming  among  the  stray  locks  of 
your  hair — thank  heaven  there  is  no 
green  in  your  complexion  to  com- 
plete the  harmony  ! — and  now  let  the 
sea  fall  darkling  in  the  midst  of  its 
beatitude — and  welcome  night. 

Welcome  night !  and  oh  the  de- 
light, after  a  night-journey,  of— one 
cannot  pause  for  refined  expression — 
going  to  bed  !  I  trust  nobody  is 
shocked.  Baths  and  bread-and-milk 
for  the  bairnies — and  then  that  deli- 
cious rest,  quickened  by  the  know- 
ledge that  fragrant  oranges  grew 
under  their  windows,  which  their 
happy  hands  might  pluck  to-morrow. 
I  think,  if  I  were  an  invalid — which, 
alas !  there  seems  little  hope  of— I 
should  choose  Nice  for  my  winter- 
quarters.  It  is  not  in  the  least  in- 
teresting, my  dear  connoisseur  !  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  picture  in 
the  town,  and  the  architecture  is,  as 
a  Cockney  tradesman  would  say, 
"  beneath  contempt ; "  but  then  there 
is  that  Mediterranean,  that  sea  of 
suns,  rippling  as  if  it  loved  it  on  the 
peaceful  beach— and  the  hills  beyond, 
grey  and  dark  and  silent,  relieving 
all  this  light ;  and  something  like  an 
island  lying  on  the  water  far  off, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  the  point  of 
San  Ospizio,  and  showing  against  its 
solid  darkness  the  misty  glory  of  the 
sunbeams,  and  the  transparence  of 
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the  sea.  I  think  it  was  at  Nice  that 
Johnnie  distinguished  himself  by 
trying  to  catch  the  dust  in  the  sun — 
as  it  was  on  the  road  to  Nice  that 
poor  little  Mary  immortalised  her 
simplicity  by  bestowing  her  half- 
franc,  her  whole  worldly  store,  upon 
a  little  beggar-boy  who  besieged  the 
diligence.  Talk  of  invalids  !  those 
children,  who  are  not  at  all  given  that 
way,  expanded  like  flowers  in  the  de- 
licious May  weather  which  we  found 
waiting  for  us  there.  People  come 
to  be  epicures  in  climate  as  in  other 
things.  It  was  the  fashion  in  Nice 
at  that  moment  to  shiver  and  com- 
plain of  cold  with  that  dear  English 
look  of  discontent  which  seems  to 
upbraid  Providence  with  leaving 
something  short  of  perfection  wher- 
ever our  delightful  country  people  go. 
If  I  could  only  have  taken  a  phial 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  produced  for 
their  benefit  an  hour  of  that  day  on 
which  we  left  London,  or  a  whistle 
full  of  that  wind  which  cut  us  into 
little  pieces  on  the  heights  of  Four- 
vieres  !  But  certainly  it  is  our  na- 
tional privilege— the  safety-valve  of 
the  savage  insular  nature.  Grumble 
then,  oh  excellent  exiles,  and  carry 
your  grey  parasols,  and  dangle  in 
your  hands  those  fresh  oranges  with 
stalks  and  green  leaves  to  them,  and 
forget  that  it  is  January.  It  is  very 
easy  to  do  so  where  you  are. 

Nice,  like  all  the  other  towns  of 
the  Mediterranean,  occupies  a  bay, 
the  high  headlands  of  which,  stretch- 
ing out  like  protecting  arms  half 
round  that  semicircle  of  blue  water, 
aid  the  darker  hills  behind  in  pre- 
serving from  storms  and  chills  the 
bright  little  town  upon  its  beach.  It 
is  divided  by  a  river,  or  rather  by 
the  bed  of  a  river,  a  wide  dry  chan- 
nel duly  bridged  over,  and  of  an  im- 
posing breadth,  through  which  there 
straggles  a  little  rivulet  of  clear 
water,  quite  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  moistening  a  quarter  part  of  the 
gravel  bed  which  calls  itself  the  Pag- 
lione.  Great  square  houses,  painted 
either  white  or  in  light  tints  akin 
thereto,  with  row  upon  row  of  green 
shutters  to  make  them  gay,  have  be- 
gun to  stray  in  little  detachments 
out  of  the  town  towards  the  hills  ; 
and  vast  hotels  seem  to  the  eye  of  a 
stranger  to  form  half  the  bulk  of  the 
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town  itself,  which  has  no  features  of 
nationality  whatever,  but  is  like 
every  other  place  subjected  to  a 
yearly  invasion  of  visitors.  The 
table-d'hote  is  full  and  gay,  filled  up 
by  habitues,  as  one  can  easily  perceive, 
who  know  what  they  are  about,  and 
the  best  way  of  making  themselves 
comfortable.  There  is  even  a  public 
breakfast  at  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
where  one  begins  the  day  with  cut- 
lets and  fried  potatoes,  and  where 
weak-minded  English  strangers  in- 
terject their  little  pots  of  coffee  and 
boiled  milk,  their  orthodox  bread  and 
butter,  into  the  midst  of  the  wine- 
bottles  and  stronger  fare  of  their 
neighbours.  At  this  same  tdble- 
(Vhdte  we  were  a  little  startled  to 
hear  an  Englishman  declare  his  in- 
tention of  remaining  "till  the  war 
began  !"  The  war  !— what  war  ? 
Then  we,  who  had  been  shut  up 
from  newspapers  for  a  week  or  two, 
heard  for  the  first  time  those  new- 
year's  compliments  of  the  French 
Emperor,  which  seem  to  have  stirred 
all  England  into  the  delightful  ex- 
citement of  gossips  over  an  impend- 
ing quarrel.  "  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  about  it,"  said  our  informant, 
loftily.  I  do  not  know  what  this 
gentleman  meant  to  do  with  himself 
"  when  the  war  began,"  but  for  us, 
who  were  bound  for  Italy,  and  meant 
to  remain  there,  this  suggestion  was 
rather  exciting.  "  If  one  could  only 
see  a  Times  !  "  cried  Alice,  who  had 
unbounded  faith  in  the  Thunderer ; 
but  instead  of  a  Times,  we  could  but 
lay  our  heads  together  over  a  Gal- 
ignani,  which  respectable  old  lady 
was  in  a  high  state  of  fuss  and  ner- 
vous excitement.  However,  we  had 
no  further  information  of  this  suppo- 
sititious war  in  leisurely  Nice,  where 
everybody  took  everything  very  quiet- 
ly. "We,  too,  enjoyed  the  sunshine 
and  the  rest  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
climbed  the  rock  on  which  perches  a 
little  old  castle,  to  look  over  a  wid- 
ened horizon  of  sea  and  sun  upon  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  look  down 
upon  breaks  of  garden  among  the 
houses,  where  the  foliage  suggested 
nothing  so  strongly  as  a  bush  of 
gorse  in  full  bloom,  so  full  were  the 
oranges  among  their  leaves.  The 
hills  beyond  were  heavy  with  olives, 
a  grey  and  misty  cloud  of  vegetation 
2  F 
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upon  the  slopes,  which  rose  dark  and 
sombre  in  the  light,  though  scattered 
everywhere  with  white  houses,  rising 
at  different  elevations  almost  to  the 
summits  of  those  hills.  Let  us  turn 
down  to  the  beach  ;  it  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied, but  not  by  young  ladies  in 
pretty  hats,  or  groups  of  children. 
That  sea,  which  knows  no  tide, 
ripples  with  a  soft  regularity  upon 
its  ridge  of  pebbles,  but  does  not 
send  its  music,  thus  near  at  hand, 
into  the  faces  of  any  of  those  seekers 
of  health  or  pleasure  who  keep  upon 
the  terrace  yonder,  out  of  reach  of 
this  tender  foamy  spray.  No,  for 
the  beach  has  homelier  tenants.  Here 
comes  a  fresh-water  brook,  briskly 
rattling  into  the  sea,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  a  host  of  washerwomen,  who 
kneel  on  each  side  as  close  as  so  many 
flies,  animated  by  the  liveliest  in- 
dustry, and  beating  their  linen  with 
an  energy  which,  in  this  calm  country, 
it  is  pleasant  to  hear ;  and  yonder 
stray  their  mistresses  or  assistants, 
in  careful  superintendence  of  the 
long  lines  stretched  from  pole  to  pole 
along  the  beach,  where  the  said  linen 
hangs  to  bleach  or  dry  in  the  sun. 
How  these  poor  women  manage  it, 
day  after  day  and  all  day  long,  to 
work  upon  their  knees,  half  dropping 
into  the  water,  with  that  fervid  sun 
beating  on  their  heads,  I  cannot  tell. 
The  labour  in  such  a  constrained 
position  must  be  prodigious ;  but  the 
scene  is  extremely  cheerful,  and  odd, 
and  amusing.  I  wonder  who  wears 
all  those  clothes  ?  I  wonder  if  it  is 
true  that  the  Italians  are  not  very  re- 
markable for  their  love  of  clean  linen. 
Oddly  enough,  these  picturesque  pub- 
lic washings  only  exist  among  people 
who  are  reported,  falsely  or  truly,  to 
be  a  little  indifferent  in  this  respect. 
I  never  saw  a  more  cheerful  sight 
than  I  saw  one  day  upon  the  Green 
at  Glasgow,  where  the  little  wild 
savages  of  girls  sat  under  the  sun, 
watching  the  clothes  laid  to  bleach 
upon  the  grass,  while  their  mothers 
washed  hard  by  within  reach  of  the 
Clyde  ;  yet  one  understands  that 
Glasgow  is  not  a  model  of  cleanli- 
ness. However,  I  have  homely 
tastes.  I  like  to  see  the  linen  swept 
through  that  pure  running  water, 
and  dried  among  those  breezes.  But 
I  suppose  that  is  why  the  genteel 
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people  in  Nice — the  visitors  and  pro- 
menaders — keep  up  upon  the  dusty 
terrace,  and  never  spread  themselves 
in  groups  upon  the  shingle,  as  we  do 
at  home. 

From  Nice  we  started  early  in  the 
morning  for  Genoa,  another  twenty- 
four  hours'  journey,  which  we  ar- 
ranged to  break  by  stopping  for  the 
night  half-way,  and  being  taken  up 
next  morning  by  the  night  diligence. 
This  road  is  like  a  road  in  fairy-land, 
or  in  one's  dreams.  Up  spur  and 
straight  over  fold  after  fold,  and  slope 
after  slope,  of  those  continuous  hills, 
dashing  round  sharp  curves  of  road 
which  follow  the  line  of  those  deep 
and  narrow  ravines  which  divide  them, 
finding  out  at  every  turn  another  and 
another  bay  lying  calm  within  the 
shelter  of  those  vast  projecting  and 
protecting  arms,  each  with  its  little 
town  smiling  like  a  princess  from  the 
beach,  calmly  ripening  her  oranges, 
cultivating  her  palms,  and  tending 
her  vineyards  with  such  care  as  Eve 
bestowed  on  her  flowers  in  Milton's 
Eden,  where  every  plant  and  blossom 
brightened  to  her  presence.  Pines 
green  with  the  green  of  spring ;  great 
olive-trees,  grey  and  rich;  rows  of 
little  aloes  hanging  over  in  minia- 
ture hedges  from  the  garden  walls  ; 
orange  -  trees,  low  and  green,  and 
golden  with  showers  of  fruit ;  pale 
little  lemons  hiding  among  their 
leaves, — interpose  between  us  and  the 
sea,  as  we  come  dashing  down  from 
the  heights  almost  at  a  gallop  to- 
wards the  Mentone  or  San  Remo  of 
the  moment — when  amidst  all  this 
wealth  of  nature  our  momentary 
stoppage  collects  a  crowd  of  impor- 
tunate beggars  not  to  be  repulsed. 
Then  up  again,  as  the  morning  bright- 
ens towards  noon,  labouring  up  the 
hills,  sweeping  once  more  through 
the  sharp  double  of  the  road  which 
rounds  those  ravines — ravines  ter- 
raced step  by  step  from  the  deep 
bottom  yonder,  where  a  mountain 
stream  has  scarcely  room  to  flow, 
up  to  the  verge  of  this  lofty  road, 
sometimes  higher,  to  the  very  hill- 
tops, and  terraced  in  a  dainty  and 
sumptuous  fashion  unknown  to  less 
favoured  and  luxuriant  lands.  One 
could  fancy,  in  the  absence  of  the 
vines,  that  these  smooth  green  ter- 
races were  so  many  grassy  benches 
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which  some  benevolent  giant  had 
amused  himself  with  making,  out  of 
a  tenderly  contemptuous  kindness 
for  the  feeble  little  pigmies  who  sur- 
rounded him.  Here  is  one  of  these  ra- 
vines, not  a  valley,  but  a  cleft  between 
two  hills,  with  a  narrow  stony  water- 
course marking  its  centre,  pressed 
into  very  slender  bounds  by  the  grass 
and  the  young  trees  which  almost 
meet  over  its  rugged  line,  and  rising 
in  a  succession  of  lines  not  so  regular 
as  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  but 
adapted  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
soil.  Here  delightful  little  corners, 
where  two  people  could  sit  together 
looking  down  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  its  fringe  of  trees. 
Here  prolonged  is  a  lordly  bench 
which  could  hold  a  score  of  spec- 
tators, all  living  green,  as  velvety 
(in  the  distance)  as  an  English  lawn, 
solitary,  without  even  a  cottage  with- 
in sight  to  mark  where  some  one 
watched  over  those  sunny  gardens — 
sheltered  on  either  side  so  deeply 
and  warmly  that  wind  can  never 
reach  them,  save  that  soft  wind 
which  whispers  over  the  herbage,  the 
hush  of  the  calm  sea.  Ah,  troubled 
human  people,  sweeping  past,  glad 
of  the  momentary  level  of  the  road, 
and  with  no  leisure  to  linger,  or  to 
see  how  nature  smiles  out  of  her 
superior  happiness  at  you  and  your 
wailetful  of  cares !  I  wonder  why 
it  is  that  Nature  does  look  happiest 
in  those  solitary  places,  and  in  the 
early  mornings,  and  the  summer  mid- 
nights, when  there  is  no  human  eye 
about  to  spy  upon  the  secret  of  her  joy. 
These  valleys  are  not  always  vine- 
yards, but  sometimes  orange-gardens ; 
and  though  there  is  not  a  creature 
visible,  nor  apparently  the  least  need 
of  any  common  vulgar  appliances  of 
husbandry  where  everything  is  so 
perfect,  yet  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
them  must  be  immense.  Notwith- 
standing, when  we  come  to  the  next 
in  succession  of  those  picturesque 
towns  which  dot  the  whole  road,  here 
is  again  the  same  crowd  of  beggars, 
pathetic,  and  not  to  be  denied.  Such 
richness  of  country,  such  poverty  of 
people.  I  do  not  understand  how  it 
is  accounted  for ;  for  certainly  there 
is  no  appearance  of  indolence  in  the 
dainty  and  extreme  cultivation  of 
those  clefts  among  the  hills. 
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"When  there  is  a  little  pause  from 
the  perpetual  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  road,  and  the  country  spreads 
into  a  plain,  where  here  and  there  a 
tall  black  cypress  shoots  straight  up 
into  the  sky,  looking  like  an  attenu- 
ated spire,  the  aspect  is  said  (vide 
Murray)  to  be  Oriental— chiefly,  I  pre- 
sume, because  here  they  cultivate 
the  date-palm,  which,  like  other 
things  which  ought  to  be  imposing, 
does  not  strike  one  half  so  much  as 
an  orthodox  imagination  desires  it 
should.  I  humbly  conceive  that 
Oriental  means  dull,  and  long  for  the 
hills  and  the  hollows  which  reveal  in 
glimpses,  like  visions  of  enchantment, 
the  further  course  of  the  coast-line, 
which  is  too  costly  a  pleasure  to  be 
enjoyed  all  at  once,  and  which  one 
prefers  to  have  hoarded  up  among 
the  mountains,  and  dispensed  bit  by 
bit  as  the  occasion  offers.  But,  alas, 
this  darkness !  in  which  one  has  only 
the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
one  is  ever  so  many  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea;  that  below  the  de- 
scent is  straight  into  the  rocks  which 
edge  the  Mediterranean  ;  that  this 
jar  of  the  wheel  was  against  the  bit 
of  wall  which  is  our  sole  protection  ; 
and  that  this  mad  diligence  gallops, 
sans  drag,  sans  caution,  down  a  slope 
which  an  English  coachman  would 
take  with  the  most  serious  precau- 
tions, and  would  not  like  even  then. 
But  fortunately  no  accident  befalls 
us,  and  everybody  has  fallen  into  an 
uncomfortable  doze,  when  we  dash 
along  the  stony  street  of  Alassio, 
where  we  are  to  stop  for  the  night. 
Oh  night  of  chill  and  misery  !  There 
are  two  babies,  four  bags,  a  dozen 
shawls,  a  Murray,  a  basket,  and  a 
French  novel  to  be  produced  in  the 
dark  out  of  the  dust  of  the  diligence ; 
every  article  is  handed  out  separately 
to  the  applause  of  the  group  of  idlers, 
who  stand  by,  and  who  are  all  pre- 
pared to  escort  us  to  our  hotel,  where 
we  are  safely  delivered.  Then  the 
hotel  itself,  where  there  are  some  five 
or  six  rooms,  all  opening  out  of  each 
other,  and  into  somewhere  else,  with 
one  solitary  fireplace  in  the  last  one, 
with  tiled  floors,  and  ceilings  half  as 
high  as  St  Paul's,  and  a  bit  of  carpet 
the  size  of  a  small  tablecloth  spread 
in  the  centre  of  each  ;  and  a  voluble 
landlady,  with  a  coloured  handker- 
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chief  tied  over  her  head,  who  speaks 
a  great  deal  of  French,  and  will,  not 
understand  that  we  speak  very  little, 
and  are  tired  enough  and  stupid 
enough  to  have  forgotten  that.  How 
we  all  nursed  the  fire  in  that  one  fire- 
place—the fire  which  was  not  dis- 
posed to  burn ! — and  meekly  swal- 
lowed our  coffee,  and  crept  under  the 
quilted  coverlids  with  a  dire  antici- 
pation of  the  diligence  which  was  to 
pick  us  up  at  six  o'clock  next  morning. 
Then  the  bill,  which  came  in  at  dawn, 
our  first  true  Italian  bill,  at  sight  of 
which  the  British  lion  stirred  within 
the  bosom  of  my  brother.  Let  us 
not  think  of  these  agonies  of  travel ; 
but,  dearest  traveller !  fight  like  a 
true  Briton  over  every  bill  they  pro- 
duce to  you  at  an  Italian  inn. 

We  resumed  our  journey  next  day 
in  a  vehicle  still  less  comfortable  and 
still  more  daring  than  that  which  had 
brought  us  to  Alassio,  when  we  had 
for  our  travelling  companion  a  merry 
Genevese,  on  commerce  and  on  poli- 
tics intent,  hastening  to  Genoa  full 
of  expectation,  and  with  a  story  on 
his  lips  which  roused  in  all  our  minds 
once  more  the  slumbering  terror  of 
the  war.  The  Austrian  flag  had  been 
burnt  by  the  crowd  —  the  Austrian 
consul,  roughly  treated,  had  left  the 
city.  Telegraphic  information,  sent 
immediately  to  Turin,  had  been  an- 
swered by  the  despatch  of  five  vessels 
bearing  troops  from  Nice,  said  our 
informant,  who,  noways  discouraged 
by  his  news,  proved  himself  a  famous 
playfellow  for  the  children  during  the 
day's  journey.  Of  course,  this  story 
being  true,  and  the  Genoese  mob 
having  thus  the  support  of  the  au- 
thorities, war  was  all  but  declared. 
Thus  we  went  dashing  on  towards 
Genoa  by  just  such  a  road  as  we  had 
traversed  yesterday,  but  under  a  light 
less  favourable,  the  day  being  dark, 
wet,  and  cloudy,  with  at  least  one 
blast  of  snow,  and  our  minds  being 
somewhat  roused  by  the  possibility 
of  finding  ourselves  actually  in  the 
presence  of  war,  or  at  least  of  war 
impending.  Coloured  by  our  own 
fancies,  we  found  excitement  in  the 
aspect  even  of  the  languid  market- 
place crowd  of  the  coast  towns 
through  which  we  passed,  and  dis- 
covered a  quickened  pace  and  a  more 
important  mien  among  the  sturdy 
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little  grey  soldiers,  looking  so  clean 
and  comfortable,  whom  one  sees  in 
the  Sardinian  states.  Even  the  Me- 
diterranean partook  the  sentiment, 
and,  though  there  was  no  storm,  un- 
dulated in  a  strong  swell  and  cur- 
rent, such  as  one  would  rather  look 
at  than  feel,  and  threw  a  heavy  angry 
surf  upon  the  rocky  beach.  As  we 
drew  towards  the  end  of  our  journey 
too— for  even  admiration  and  the  love 
of  beauty  have  their  limits — I  rather 
think  we  began  to  be  more  interested 
in  the  progress  we  made,  and  more 
pleased  by  the  speed  of  our  convey- 
ance than  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
landscape.  Rattling  down  the  hills, 
turning  sharp  corners  with  a  jerk, 
dashing  and  crunching  through  the 
broad  gravelly  course  as  wide  as  a 
Thames,  through  which  meanders  a 
pitcherful  of  fair  water  bearing  a  big 
name,  and  calling  itself  a  river  —  we 
hurried  on  to  the  famous  old  repub- 
lic, the  superb  Genoa.  Fine  as  this 
road  and  country  are  at  all  times,  it 
must  be  still  finer  during  the  brief 
period  when  these  Pagliones  and  Pol- 
ceveras,  of  which  we  have  crossed 
so  many,  are  really  rivers,  and  not 
mere  beds  of  gravel.  But  there  seems 
rain  enough  in  these  clouds  to  fill 
them  up.  Farewell,  summer  country, 
sleeping  mid-world  on  the  tideless 
beach  of  that  bright  sea  !  We  are 
going  south,  it  is  true,  but  we  are 
going  back  to  winter — back  to  win- 
ter, back  to  war,  back  to  tumults, 
cares,  and  labours  —  back  to  the 
world.  I  conclude  that  the  world 
stopped  somewhere  on  the  other  side 
of  Nice,  and  begins  again  here  as  we 
draw  near  the  gate  of  Genoa.  Fare- 
well, beautiful  Riviera  !  We  think 
of  you  no  more  as  yonder  crescent  of 
a  city  piles  upward  to  the  sky  before 
our  eyes,  and  throws  her  arms  into 
the  sea — nor  of  the  splendour  of  that 
noble  bay,  nor  of  "  the  Doria's  pale 
palace,"  nor  of  any  beauty  here— but 
look  up  with  a  shudder,  half  of  ex- 
citement, half  of  terror,  at  the  forti- 
fications, and  regard  with  an  unusual 
interest  the  brisk  little  soldiers,  and 
think  of  the  flag  burned,  and  the 
consul  fled,  and  big  Austria  bristling 
her  bayonets  and  setting  her  mus- 
tache ;  and  brave  little  Sardinia  blow- 
ing her  trumpet  from  the  hills,  and 
rousing  one  cannot  tell  what  echoes 
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from  the  rich  Lombard  plains,  the 
canals  of  Venice,  and  the  streets  of 
Milan.  We  saw  excitement  in  every 
face  we  passed  in  the  lamplight,  as 
we  threaded  our  way  through  the 
streets  of  Genoa,  and  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  Italy  in  arms. 

But  alas  for  English  credulity  and 
human  weakness,  that  we  should 
have  to  tell  it !  Though  the  evening 
gun  that  night  startled  us  all  to  the 
windows  with  a  sudden  thrill,  half 
fearing,  half  hoping  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities — alas,  it  was  all  a 
canard  !  The  Black  Eagles  had  suf- 
fered no  violence  from  the  mob  of 
Genoa  —  the  Austrian  consul  re- 
mained in  the  calmest  security.  I 
do  not  remember  at  this  moment 
how  the  five  ships  carrying  troops 
were  accounted  for  —  whether  they 
too  were  inventions  like  the  mob,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  a  common 
military  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another.  I  think  the  latter  was  the 
truth.  But  we  were  "  regularly  sold," 
according  to  Harry's  vulgar  exclama- 
tion. Of  course  we  were  much  re- 
lieved, and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
just  a  little  disappointed,  to  find 
everything  pacific,  and  the  warlike 
rumour  just  as  vague  here  as  in  other 
places.  However,  there  was  an  in- 
disputable excitement  in  Genoa  — 
more  than  once,  during  that  first 
evening,  a  distant  echo  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise, that  common  Continental 
language  of  political  passion,  ascend- 
ed to  our  high  windows  ;  and  even 
the  common  operation  of  changing 
guard  was  certainly  performed  with 
an  importance  and  afflatus  which 
whispered  of  something  in  men's 
minds  deeper  than  sentry  -  boxes. 
The  streets  were  full  of  groups  in 
eager  discussion— the  cafes  crowded 
—  and  still,  ever  and  anon,  came 
dropping  from  this  colonnade  or 
yonder  piazza  that  ominous  echo  of 
the  Marseillaise. 

Genoa,  as  seen  from  these  aforesaid 
high  windows  of  ours,  consisted,  in 
the  first  place,  of  a  high  terrace  ba- 
lustraded  with  marble,  which  ran  in 
a  curve,  not  sufficiently  bold  to  be 
called  a  semicircle,  round  the  middle 
of  the  harbour,  and  beyond  which 
appeared  the  masts — of  which  there 
certainly  did  not  seem  to  be  "a 
forest"  —  of  vessels  lying  in  the 
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port.  Round  these  ships,  only  par- 
tially visible,  ran  on  either  side  a 
long  arm  of  solid  masonry  with  a 
light  at  each  end,  shutting  in  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  doorway  this  great 
calm  basin,  so  well  enclosed  and 
sheltered  that  a  storm  without  could 
hardly  send  a  hint  of  its  presence  to 
the  refugees  who  harboured  here.  Be- 
yond the  line  of  the  terrace,  straight 
up  from  the  water's  edge,  in  lines  of 
building  rising  over  each  other  so 
that  the  foundation  of  one  is  little 
more  than  level  with  the  roof  of  the 
other,  the  town  piles  upward  on 
either  side,  continuing,  in  a  wider 
crescent  than  the  harbour,  the  grand 
and  irregular  natural  line  of  the 
coast.  This  bay  or  gulf  of  Genoa  is 
the  complete  work  for  which  all  these 
lovely  little  bays,  these  Villefranches 
and  Monacos  and  Mentones  on  the 
road,  were  the  studies ;  for  the  di- 
vine Artist  does  not  scorn  that  prin- 
ciple of  repetition  full  of  infinite  gra- 
dations of  contrast  which  human  art 
has  groped  its  way  to,  as  one  of  its 
laws.  This  deepest  crescent  is  the 
centre  and  climax  whether  you  come 
from  one  side  or  the  other — from 
Rome  or  from  France  —  of  a  coast 
which  doubles  into  innumerable  re- 
cesses, and  of  a  sea  which  luxuriates 
in  bay  after  bay  ;  and  is  well  worthy 
to  gather  together  and  perfect  with 
the  superb  seal  of  all  its  clustered 
palaces  the  two  wonderful  lines  of 
sea  and  of  mountain  which  have  their 
common  issue  here.  But  as  for  the 
city  of  palaces,  or  anything  which 
warrants  that  name,  we  can  see  no- 
thing of  it  from  these  same  high 
windows  —  high,  not  because  they 
are  shabby,  for  look  at  those  walls, 
where  Eneas,  with  legs  which  would 
have  carried  a  dozen  f  atljers,  bears  off 
old  —  was  it  Anchises  ?  • —  on  his 
sturdy  shoulders.  I  humbly  hope  I 
am  correct  in  supposing  it  to  be 
Eneas,  though  there  is  a  lady  in  pink 
(also  with  legs)  beside  him,  whom  I 
do  not  remember  in  the  tale,  and  one 
dreadful  hero  killing  another  in  the 
foreground  of  the  piece,  towards 
whom  the  principal  personages  show 
the  most  profound  indifference. 
However,  never  mind  the  story ;  the 
room  is  magnificent,  and  the  frescoes 
are  by  Piola  —  a  local  greatness. 
Dearest  Reader !  when  you  go  to 
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Genoa  (if  you  can  afford  it),  go  to  the 
Hotel  de  la  Ville,  and  ask  for  the 
suite  of  apartments  which  opens 
from  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Salle-cL-manger.  We  could  not  af- 
ford it ;  but  we  have  all  come  under 
a  solemn  vow  never  to  reveal,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  rate  at  which 
the  respectable  Monsieur  Schmidt 
gave  us  those  magnificent  rooms. 
With  all  the  harbour  before,  and  a 
good  supply  of  bedrooms  behind— 
bedrooms  splendid  with  satin  quilts, 
with  pillows  frilled  with  embroidery, 
with  lace  curtains,  with  walls  and 
alcoves  rich  with  elaborate  orna- 
ment in  stucco  ;  and  last,  but  great- 
est, doors  that 'closed  as  fast  as  if 
they  were  English  ;  with  fires  that 
were  perfection — coal— the  first  coal 
that  we  had  seen  on  the  Continent- 
English  coal !  mingled  with  wood. 
What  could  mortal  desire  further? 
But  I  dare  not  for  my  life— as  I  have 
told  you  —  betray  the  moderate 
amount  of  francs  for  which,  the 
house  being  only  moderately  full  at 
the  moment,  we  had  them  by  the  day ! 
The  wonders  of  Genoa  lie,  how- 
ever, in  the  principal  line  of  street, 
which  is  quite  behind  and  above  our 
present  quarters.  Let  us  descend 
our  glistening  marble  staircase,  and 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  leads 
out  under  a  ruinous-looking  colon- 
nade, in  which  dwell  whiffs  innu- 
merable which  are  not  of  Arabian 
sweetness.  One  thinks  involuntarily 
of  those  two-and-seventy  different 
smells  which  immortalise  Cologne, 
when  one  comes  out  under  those 
heavy  old  arches.  But  now  for 
the  Via  Balbi,  the  Strada  Nuova, 
the  streets  of  palaces.  There  they 
rise  with  that  pale  Italian  blue  above 
them,  the  momentary  shining  of  a 
sky  which  is  full  of  rain.  Some  half- 
dozen  of  those  vast  mansions  on 
either  side  are  quite  enough  to  form  a 
street ;  and  as  you  pause  at  door  after 
door  of  the  six,  you  look  in  upon  a 
splendid  vista  of  arches  and  columns 
perhaps  enclosing  a  green  nest  of 
orange  trees,  or  widening  into  a  mag- 
nificent court,  from  the  ample  marble 
sides  of  which  rise  the  staircases 
which  lead  to  the  house.  Then, 
though  they  are  alike,  there  is  a 
variety  in  each ;  one  springs  upwards 
on  graceful  marble  columns  to  a 
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domed  roof,  and  beyond  throws 
only  some  three  or  four  broad  low 
steps  between  you  and  the  orange 
garden,  against  the  fresh  green  of 
which  the  pillars  shine.  Another 
reveals  to  you  its  miniature  quad- 
rangle cloistered  round,  at  the  top  of 
a  short  but  princely  staircase,  down 
which  on  either  side  a  pair  of  gigantic 
lions  have  been  rushing,  when  some 
sudden  spell  arrested  their  course 
and  fixed  them  there.  Next  door 
the  prospect  widens,  and  one  court 
draws  itself  out  within  another,  with 
perhaps  a  gallery  and  grand  balus- 
trade behind,  from  which  the  in- 
mates, cool  in  the  shadow  of  their 
own  lofty  roof,  could  hear  their  foun- 
tain trickle  as  it  played.  Whosoever 
would  see  the  fountain,  if  it  chances 
to  be  a  work  of  note,  or  would  exa- 
mine the  frescoes,  if  there  happen  to 
be  any  about  hiding  among  the 
columns,  or  would  simply  look  at  a 
kind  of  architecture  so  liberal  and 
princely,  may  enter  as  he  will ;  and 
if  there  is  a  collection  of  pictures 
above,  which  is  exceedingly  probable, 
is  free  to  penetrate  into  the  salons 
without  either  fee  to  pay  or  warrant 
of  respectability  to  offer.  I  think 
these  open  courts  and  columns  are  a 
somewhat  handsomer  way  of  with- 
drawing one  -  self  from  the  street 
than  the  Burlington  House  fashion 
of  building  a  dead  brick  wall  be- 
tween the  thoroughfare  and  one's 
gentility ;  and  it  is  these  princely 
entrances  which  gain  for  Genoa  her 
distinction  of  la  superba.  The  build- 
ings themselves  are  no  doubt  grand 
and  imposing  ;  but  in  this  is  the  cha- 
racteristic and  remarkable  feature. 

There  are  various  picture-galleries, 
too,  in  Genoa,  though  I  am  half  dis- 
posed to  think  that  is  something  of 
a  vulgar  enthusiasm  which  rushes 
upon  every  picture  within  its  range, 
and  must  see  all  the  questionable 
Titians  and  second-rate  Dolces  to  be 
found  in  Murray.  But  we  went 
into  the  Red  house  in  the  Strada 
Nuova — the  red  house,  more  eupho- 
niously the  Palazzo  Rosso— and  saw 
a  little  wilderness  of  fine  pictures,  and 
some  portraits  which  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  stately  house, 
and  revealed  (to  me  at  least)  the 
Genoa  of  the  past.  I  do  not  find 
much  interest  in  portraits,  as  a  gene- 
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ral  rule ;  but  there  was  something  in 
those  fine  Vandykes,  those  princely 
gentlemen  and  noble  ladies,  with  the 
small  heads  full  of  intelligence,  the 
dainty  hands,  and  sumptuous  dress 
in  which  that  courtly  painter  de- 
lights, which  somehow  gave  a  living 
expression  to  the  sentiment  of  mag- 
nificence which  pervaded  all  these 
palaces.  No,  they  do  not  belong  to 
our  age,  these  echoing  courts  and 
columns — not  to  the  lounging  Italian 
out  of  doors,  who  is  more  than  half 
a  Frenchman,  nor  to  the  ladies  in 
crinoline,  but  to  those  princely 
figures  on  the  canvass,  those  refined 
and  thoughtful  faces  looking  down 
as  if  they  had  been  observing  all  this 
course  of  ages  from  their  pensive 
places  on  the  ancestral  walls. 

Still  anxious  for  news  in  our  re- 
maining flutter  of  excitement  about 
the  problematical  war,  we  made 
several  desperate  but  ill-rewarded 
efforts  to  get  papers.  There  was  not 
a  single  syllable  of  Italian  among 
our  party.  Our  sole  hope  was  in  the 
possibility  that  Genoa  might  have 
newspapers  published  in  French;  and 
so  I  suppose  there  are  some  one  or 
two  ;  but  the  sole  French-Italian 
broadsheet  which  we  had  the  luck  to 
light  upon  was  a  very  amazing  little 
publication — a  journal  of  Monaco, 
called,  I  think,  the  Eden.  To  us, 
who  were  eager  for  news  of  the  pos- 
sible outbreak  of  a  war  which  would 
be  European,  it  was  wonderfully  lu- 
dicrous to  light  upon  this  tiny  cham- 
pion of  the  tiniest  principality  in 
Christendom — I  suppose  in  the  world. 
To  hear  this  odd  little  "  organ "  en- 
tering into  the  historical  antecedents 
of  its  "  country" — to  behold  its  re- 
bukes to  the  rebellious  towns  of  Men- 
tone  and  Roccabruna,  which, "  in  for- 
saking the  rule  of  Prince  Charles, 
forsook  the  march  of  progress  and 
national  advancement,"  was  the  odd- 
est anticlimax  in  the  world.  Monaco, 
as  perhaps  everybody  does  not  know, 
is  a  tiny  pleasure-town  in  one  of  those 
bays  of  the  Mediterranean,  along 
which  the  other  day  we  were  travel- 
ling—a nominal  little  monarchy,  or 
rather  princedom,  to  which  Mentone, 
a  vassal  bigger  than  the  master,  and 
Roccabruna,  a  village  among  the  hills, 
once  belonged.  These  unprincipled 
places  have  withdrawn  themselves 
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from  under  the  mighty  sceptre  of 
Charles  XIII.  or  XIV.  of  Monaco, 
— and  oh !  to  witness  the  rampant 
patriotism  of  the  Eden!  Poor  little 
Eden!  I  daresay  it  had  a  great  soul ; 
but  when,  in  answer  to  anxious  ques- 
tions about  Austria  and  France,  one 
read  that  article  about  those  two 
deserters  of  towns,  the  result  was  an 
explosion  of  laughter  which  quieted 
everybody's  political  anxieties  for  the 
night,  better  than  Galignani,  per- 
haps even  better  than  the  Times. 

And  next  evening  we  went  to  sea  ! 
— the  length  of  Leghorn — a  whole 
ten  hours'  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean — a  night  when 
the  flags  hung  down  limp  and  mo- 
tionless from  the  mastheads,  without 
a  breath  to  stir  them — the  rain  over, 
the  clouds  promising  to  break,  the 
moon  known  to  be  yonder,  if  the 
clouds  would  but  let  her  forth.  Yet 
Alice  had  her  misgivings.  The  even- 
ing gun  darted  with  a  flash  and  roar 
into  all  the  echoes — the  pale  water 
glistened  round  us  lying  in  the  har- 
bour— the  lights  ran  twinkling  line 
above  line  into  the  windows  in  the 
town — dark  boat-loads  of  opaque  ob- 
jects, afterwards  recognised  to  be 
men  and  women,  came  dropping  out 
to  us  one  by  one ;  and  by-and-by, 
when  we  had  lost  our  patience  and 
recovered  it  again,  we  sailed  at  last, 
sweeping  out  of  that  sea-gate  of 
Genoa  into  the  brimful  and  glisten- 
ing sea—  out  of  sight  of  the  last  arm 
of  the  crescent  and  its  towered  and 
clustered  pile  of  houses,  across  an- 
other and  another  bay,  with  great 
dark  hills  stealing  out  around  and 
beyond  them,  opening  in  black  and 
dim  perspective  out  of  the  night. 
The  moon  broke  out  at  last — the 
night  was  lovely.  I  dare  say,  had  we 
been  in  England,  half  the  passengers 
would  have  stayed  on  deck  all  night. 
But  here  people  love  to  be  wretched 
when  they  are  travelling.  When  we 
went  down  at  midnight  there  was 
not  a  soul  visible  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  vessel  save  the  man  at  the 
helm,  the  look-out  man,  the  officer 
on  his  watch,  and  a  heap  of  dark 
figures  on  the  boiler  and  about  it, 
laid  out  at  full  length  dead  asleep. 

We  got  into  Leghorn  before  we 
were  aware,  so  smooth  and  rapid  was 
the  voyage; — got  into  Leghorn— that 
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is  to  say,  got  into  a  great  basin,  with 
various  ships,  some  fortifications,  and 
a  house  in  sight,  all  of  which  we  had 
the  great  gratification  of  gazing  at 
for  an  hour  or  two,  as  it  was  quite 
impossible  we  could  land  till  the 
police  had  come  to  look  at  us.  I 
do  not  know  when  the  police  did 
arrive.  Words  have  different  signi- 
fications—that which  means  a  solemn 
procession  of  bluecoats  and  batons  in 
London,  and  a  rush  of  gendarmerie 
and  cocked-hats  in  France,  may  per- 
haps mean  a  secret  missive  from  the 
shore  at  Leghorn.  At  all  events, 
our  permission  came  at  last,  without 
any  visible  appearance  of  the  much- 
to-be-respected  police ;  and  we  "  dis- 
embarked." To  disembark  means, 
at  Leghorn,  to  go  out  for  a  half-day's 
excursion  in  a  little  boat  which  will 
call  at  the  customhouse  in  pass- 
ing, and  after  getting  through  the 
necessary  ceremonials  there,  will  carry 
you  on  to  your  destination,  at  which 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  arrive  some 
time,  hour  not  specified.  Through 
the  strangest  passages  and  alleys  of 
water,  which  were  not  docks,  I  sup- 
pose— at  least  there  was  not  a  vessel 
of  any  kind  in  them — we  reached  at 
last  a  dreary  hotel,  where  there  was 
no  more  appearance  of  a  town  than 
of  the  pyramids.  I  presume  there  is 
a  town  of  Leghorn,  but  I  can  testify 
by  experience  that  one  may  safely 
arrive  at  the  port  bearing  that  name, 
find  some  breakfast,  and  make  one's 
way  to  the  railway  station,  without 
being  at  all  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  seafaring  and  laborious  popula- 
tion anywhere  in  one's  vicinity.  That 
is  to  say,  we  all  believe  in  Leghorn, 
but  we  could  not  see  it. 

One  thing,  however,  we  did  see 
abundantly,  and  that  was  the  custom- 
house. We  were  all  examined,  it  is 
true,  in  the  middle  of  our  little  water- 
excursion  on  our  way  to  the  hotel. 
But  that  does  not  matter ;  we  must 
all  be  examined  again  at  the  gate 
of  the  railway,  little  bags  and  all, 
when  the  wary  oflicers  of  La  Dogana 
examine  whether  there  are  any  creases 
in  poor  Alice's  best  silk  gown  (creases! 
have  I  not  seen  mud  upon  it?  classic 
mud  !  thy  venerated  dust,  oh  an- 
cient Trinity,  moistened  by  thy  per- 
ennial rains !)  and  go  over  all  our 
united  wardrobe  with  a  conscientious 


inspection.  But  courage  !  we  are  safe 
at  last ;  here  they  come,  all  the  boxes 
nicely  tied  up  with  official  string, 
with  little  pewter  seals  hanging  at 
each — virtuous  boxes,  warranted  and 
done  for ;  and  here  we  are  once  more 
in  a  railway  carriage — our  last  con- 
veyance— hurra  !  almost  at  the  end 
of  our  long  journey.  When  the 
children  are  lifted  into  the  carriage 
(by  a  handsome  fellow  in  a  grey  uni- 
form, who  lets  us  know  par  parenthese 
that  he  has  four  of  his  own,  for  which 
piece  of  information  our  universal 
heart  warms  to  him,  though  his  sol- 
diership is  an  odd  railway  porter), 
— when  the  children,  I  say,  are  lifted 
in,  Alice  kisses  them  clandestinely 
with  a  little  sentiment  in  her  face. 
Yes,  here  they  are,  those  little  crea- 
tures, beyond  price  or  value — those 
two  only  ones  surviving  (and  the 
fathers  and  mothers  know  what  that 
word  means  and  implies)  safe  upon 
the  Tuscan  soil,  and  no  harm  taken. 
I  dp  not  wonder,  for  my  part,  that 
their  mother  is  very  quiet  for  a  little, 
and  has  something  in  her  eyes. 

And  so  here  we  go,  moderately, 
yet  quickly,  through  the  long  flat, 
when  at  last  one  finds  out  the  Arno 
by  the  sails  of  a  line  of  boats  per- 
fectly relieved  against  the  grassy 
plain  beyond  —  nay,  not  the  sails 
alone,  but  almost  the  entire  hull  as 
well,  so  level  is  the  landscape— and 
where  our  road  is  bordered  by  fields 
covered  with  water,  which  we  find 
out  with  wonder  to  be  fields  of  rice, 
and  draw  up  gently  to  a  town  from 
which  that  Tower,  which  is  to  all  the 
world  the  sign  of  Pisa,  projects  its 
leaning  side  towards  us.  Then  on 
again  into  a  true  Italian  landscape 
—that  landscape  which  in  old  pic- 
tures one  supposes  a  composition, 
and  looks  on  with  doubt  accordingly 
—where  the  little  hills  slope  softly 
up  and  down,  bearing  each  upon  its 
crest  its  house  or  little  cluster  of 
houses,  and  its  town,  and  where  all 
the  unequal  heights  and  varieties  of 
soil,  coupled  with  those  unfailing 
resemblances,  make  up  a  scene  so 
rich,  and  soft,  and  novel,  so  rural, 
and  nevertheless  so  refined  and  deli- 
cate, and  with  such  a  dainty  gentle 
animation  and  cheerfulness  in  its 
aspect,  that  one  is  startled  with  a 
landscape  altogether  out  of  one's  ex- 
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perience — nature  fresh  and  living,  yet 
not  the  nature  one  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  see.  So  that  it  is  not  the 
towns  or  the  people  principally,  but 
perhaps,  chiefest  of  all,  this  fresh  and 
unaccustomed  scenery,  which  con- 
vinces us  that  we  are  no  longer 
among  the  Gauls  and  Teutons,  but 
are  where  the  old  world  lived  in  the 
old  ages,  and  where  the  modern  arts 
were  born.  And  here  is  Florence 
in  the  dark, — Florence,  our  journey's 
end  and  temporary  habitation — the 
Florence  of  Dante  and  Michael  An- 
gelo— the  Florence  of  the  Medicis — 
the  City  of  Imaginations !  Can  any 
one  see  anything  in  the  darkness? 
Hark  !  there  is  a  rustle  of  water — 
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the  Arno  running  full  under  its 
bridges.  Is  there  no  campanile  visi- 
ble over  the  house-tops  ? — no  shadow 
of  the  great  Dome  upon  our  road  ? 
Dome  !—  campanile  !  I  wonder  what 
anybody  is  thinking  of !— as  for  the 
house-tops,  there  is  no  such  thing  to 
be  seen  anywhere — and,lo !  we  plunge 
out  of  ourjiacre,  the  whole  bundle  of 
us,  into  the  doorway  of  a  hotel,  it  is 
true,  in  the  second  place  ;  but,  firstly, 
into  the  white  abyss,  profound  and 
impenetrable,  of— a  fog ! 

From  the  depths  of  which,  oh 
kindest  reader !  a  slowly  receding 
voice,  with  passive  despair  in  its 
accents,  bids  you  farewell ! 
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TOURISTS,  both  English  and  foreign, 
newspaper  correspondents,  and  tra- 
vellers of  all  kinds,  were  constantly 
visiting  Widdin ;  and  during  their 
stay  these  usually  associated  them- 
selves in  greater  or  less  intimacy 
with  ourselves.  But  our  original 
party,  the  heroes  who  shared  the 
glories  and  perils  of  the  feats  of  arms 
which  I  have  detailed,  and  still  have 
to  detail — who  braved  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,  and  the  bugs  and  the  fleas, 
from  first  to  last — consisted  of  five  ; 
three  "Own  Correspondents,"  one 
Sardinian  officer  (the  only  foreigner  I 
ever  met  who  came  up  to  the  English 
idea  of  a  gentleman),  and  myself.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  preserved 
agreeable  memories  of  our  stay  in 
Widdin.  We  had,  amongst  five,  one 
very  small  room,  so  low  that  we 
could  touch  the  ceiling,  and  subject, 
by  reason  of  its  want  of  height,  to  a 
curious  variety  of  temperature  ;  the 
hot  air  all  collecting  in  a  layer  under 
the  ceiling,  while  it  was  starving  cold 
on  the  floor;  so  that,  by  the  mere 
process  of  standing  up,  you  had  your 
head  and  your  legs  in  quite  different 
climates.  There  was  no  fireplace, 
but  by  a  most  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment, which  left  you  to  be  starved 
at  the  mercy  of  your  servants,  a  stove- 
like  projection  from  the  wall,  open- 
ing into  and  fed  from  the  adjoining 
ante-room,  held  a  fire  which  thus 


warmed  two  apartments,  and  cooked 
your  dinner  besides.  There  was  no 
furniture;  reading  or  eating,  we 
squatted  Turkish  fashion ;  and  at 
bed-time  each  man  rolled  himself  in 
a  big  wadded  quilt,  and  deposited 
himself  on  the  floor,  which  was  just 
big  enough  to  hold  the  five  of  us 
ranged  in  parallel  lines.  With  fleas 
we  were  happily  not  much  troubled, 
for  a  little  cleanliness  easily  eradi- 
cates them ;  but  the  bugs  held  their 
ground  more  stoutly,  and  though 
they  received  a  severe  check  from  a 
well-combined  operation,  by  which 
one  of  our  party  probed  all  the  chinks 
in  the  wall  with  a  penknife  (bring- 
ing out  the  enemy  spitted  on  the 
blade),  and  then  pasted  the  crevices 
up  with  paper,  they  still  remained 
in  objectionable  force  to  the  end  of 
our  stay.  Provisions  were  constantly 
running  short;  wood,  which  at  the 
best  of  times  could  only  be  got  with 
much  trouble,  and  by  special  order 
of  the  Pasha,  ran  shorter;  and  we 
perpetually  found  ourselves  high  and 
dry,  shivering  at  the  prospect  of  a 
winter's  day  without  food  or  fuel, 
and  in  the  blessed  frame  of  mind 
which  such  a  state  of  affairs  natu- 
rally engenders.  The  long-suffering 
Spero — who,  under  happier  circum- 
stances, had  but  the  one  fault  of 
measuring  the  freshness  of  butter  by 
the  recentness  of  his  purchase  of  it, 
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and  stuck  to  this  theory  so  pertina- 
ciously that  he  nearly  brought  us  to 
the  belief  that  Turkish  butter  stank 
most  when  it  was  freshest — distracted 
by  the  recriminations  of  five  masters, 
would  sink  into  a  state  of  sulk,  and 
the  whole  establishment  become  dis- 
consolate. 

Bad  as  this  was,  we  found  Kalafat 
worse.  All  provisions  had  to  be 
brought  from  Widdin;  and  what 
with  wind  and  weather,  and  his  own 
natural  ingenuity,  Spero  used  (to  our 
disordered  imaginations)  to  revel 
in  getting  detained  in  Widdin  for 
unheard-of  periods,  leaving  us  de- 
solate in  the  interval.  These  and 
other  annoyances  became  intoler- 
able in  the"  long  run  ;  but  for  a 
time  we  thought  them  compensated 
by  the  convenience  of  being  on  the 
spot  to  take  advantage  of  every  oc- 
currence of  interest,  and  by  the  op- 
portunities afforded  of  observing  the 
Turkish  troops  more  closely. 

It  seems  to  me  (to  give  the  result 
of  my  observations)  that  the  mate- 
rial of  the  Turkish  army  is  good. 
The  Turkish  soldiers  are,  physically, 
finer  than  the  men  of  any  army  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  ;  possessing, 
in  common  with  the  Turkish  pea- 
santry, powerful  and  muscular  frames, 
and  swarthy  faces  of  healthy  and 
manly  expression.  Their  dress,  con- 
sisting of  the  fez,  and  a  short  blue 
tunic  usually  concealed  by  a  long 
loose  white  greatcoat,  is  coarse  in 
material,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Turkish  mismanagement  and  pecu- 
lation, is  often  ragged  and  dilapidated 
to  the  last  degree ;  but  when  in  decent 
condition  it  is  serviceable,  and  neither 
ugly  nor  unsoldierlike ;  in  that  re- 
spect contrasting  advantageously 
with  the  pitiful  skimpy  garments  of 
the  English  foot-soldier.  They  are 
temperate  both  in  food  and  drink ; 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  so  much 
so  that  no  punishment  for  drunken- 
ness exists  in  the  Turkish  army, 
and  a  man  who,  by  rare  chance,  has 
been  "  overtaken,"  is  looked  upon  as 
one  who  has  fallen  into  a  strange 
snare  rather  than  as  a  culprit.  The 
decency  of  their  language  and  man- 
ners amongst  themselves  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  habits,  in  this  re- 
spect, of  French  or  English  soldiers. 
I  was  once  assured  by  an  English 
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gentleman,  who  had  passed  many 
years  in  Turkey  in  an  official  capa- 
city, that  he  had  been  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances which  compelled  him  to 
live,  with  the  ladies  and  children  of 
his  family,  surrounded  by  Turkish 
soldiers  ;  and  that  he  had  experienced 
no  inconvenience,  the  Turks  in  their 
most  free  and  easy  moments  uttering 
nothing  unfit  for  a  woman  or  child 
to  hear.  Heaven  knows  that  this  is 
more  than  could  be  said  of  any  Chris- 
tian troops  of  my  acquaintance. 

The  Turkish  soldier  is  obedient  and 
respectful  to  his  officers;  and,  to  give 
impressions  which  I  have  certainly 
heard  contradicted,  but  which,  being 
formed  from  personal  observation, 
will  not  be  easily  eradicated  from  my 
head,  has  much  of  that  Oriental  in- 
stinct of  personal  attachment  and 
obedience  which  enables  a  leader  who 
has  once  got  any  ascendancy  over  his 
followers,  to  get  so  thorough  an  as- 
cendancy. That  the  Turk  is  fierce 
and  bigoted  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
and  that  a  foreigner  or  a  Christian 
would  have  a  hard  card  to  play  to 
bring  him  into  any  subjection  at  all, 
I  do  not  doubt.  But  I  imagine  that 
it  is  possible,  and  that  a  bold  and 
resolute  man  who  should  acquire  his 
confidence  as  a  military  leader,  and 
as  a  protector  against  the  peculations 
which  his  own  countrymen  will  always 
practise  upon  him,  and  who,  bringing 
himself  as  much  as  possible  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  him,  should  treat 
him  firmly,  but  justly  and  kindly, 
might  inspire  a  feeling  which  would 
override  all  national  and  religious 
prejudice.  But  it  would  take  a  man 
to  do  it. 

The  Turkish  infantry  manoeuvres 
sufficiently  wellfor  practical  purposes. 
As  to  its  courage,  I  cannot  speak  from 
personal  observation  ;  but  if  I  may 
believe  those  of  our  Kalafat  friends, 
in  whom  I  was  the  most  disposed  to 
place  confidence,  it  is  (with  fair-play 
in  the  matter  of  leading)  brave  in 
action.  The  regular  cavalry  is  avow- 
edly bad.  The  men  are  the  same  as 
the  infantry ;  but  their  horses  are 
mere  butchers'  ponies,  small,  and, 
unlike  the  little  Anatolians  ridden 
by  the  Irregulars,  coarse ;  their  swords 
(unless  they  have  changed  for  the 
better  of  late)  are  pitifully  bad,  being 
wretched  specimens  of  the  worst 
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stamp  of  European  dragoon  sword, 
and  more  like  child's  toys  than 
weapons  for  men  ;  the  inefficiency  of 
their  officers  is  something  unspeak- 
able ;  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the 
whole  force  is,  as  far  as  regards 
fighting,  demoralised  and  useless. 
What  the  Bashi-Bazouks  are,  I  have 
already  shown. 

"  Braves,  ob&ssans,  sobres" — "sob- 
res  dans  leur  vivres" — "tres-exacts  au 
silence,  &  la  priere,  au  respect  pour 
leur  officiers"— "d'un  corps  sain  et 
robuste"  —  so  Montecticuli,  writing 
two  centuries  ago,  describes  the 
Turkish  soldier  of  his  day ;  and  so,  I 
think,  the  Turkish  regulars  of  the 
present  day  may  fairly  enough  be 
described.  But  it  is  the  rank  and 
file  alone  that  are  worthy  of  any 
respect ;  for  the  utmost  that  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  officers  is,  that 
the  best  of  them  are  not  inferior 
to  the  soldiers  whom  they  command. 
And  here  it  must  be  stated  that,  in 
the  lower  grades,  officers  of  the 
Turkish  service  hold  a  position  very 
different  from  that  held  by  men  of 
corresponding  rank  in  an  European 
army.  Up  to  the  rank  of  Captain 
inclusive  they  are  usually  raised  from 
the  ranks,  and  are  in  no  respect 
whatever  superior  to  the  privates 
from  amongst  whom  they  have 
been  chosen.  They  know,  I  believe, 
the  practical  part  of  their  duty,  as  an 
English  corporal  might ;  in  all  else 
they  are  excessively  ignorant,  to  the 
extent  of  being  generally  unable  to 
read  or  write.  In  appearance  they 
are  slovenly  to  the  last  degree,  and, 
with  stained  and  shabby  clothes,  with 
most  of  their  buttons  off  and  all  the 
rest  unbuttoned,  and  the  dirtiest  of 
shirts  showing  beneath,  present  a 
generally  dirty  dishevelled  "tumbled" 
appearance,  which  in  more  civilised 
countries  is  indicative  of  a  man  who 
has  slept  for  a  week  in  his  clothes 
without  taking  them  off.  In  social 
standing  they  scarcely  hold  the  place 
of  English  non-commissioned  officers. 
A  Turkish  captain  in  presence  of  his 
colonel  stands  at  attention,  salutes  at 
every  word,  and  perhaps  gets  a  cuff 
on  the  head  after  all ;  while  for  the 
great  man  to  ask  him  to  sit  down  or 
to  offer  him  any  civility,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  captain,  would  be  un- 
heard of.  If,  however,  these  men 
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are  not  superior  to  the  common  sol- 
diers, they  are,  at  all  events,  not 
inferior,  and  to  this  extent  may  be 
held  to  be  better  men  than  their 
military  superiors.  From  the  Bim- 
bashi  or  Major  upwards  the  Turkish 
officer  is  a  man  of  a  different  class. 
He  has  not,  as  a  rule,  worked  his 
way  by  military  service,  but  owes  his 
position  to  family  interest,  to  having 
been  a  pasha's  pipe-bearer  or  worse, 
and  to  every  kind  of  more  or  less 
disreputable  favouritism  ;  and  is  not 
only  perfectly  incompetent  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  but,  in  common 
with  everything  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire calling  itself  a  gentleman,  may 
be  classed,  I  do  believe,  amongst  the 
most  demoralised  and  worthless  be- 
ings of  the  earth.  As  for  Turkish 
generals,  such  as  I  have  met  with 
are  (viewed  as  soldiers)  downright 
idiots. 

But  a  number  of  men,  not  Turk- 
ish-born, hold  rank  in  the  Turkish 
service.  Poles,  Hungarians,  members 
of  every  oppressed  nationality  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  flock  hither,  martyrs 
(according  to  their  own  account)  to 
their  devotion  to  their  country's 
cause  ;  and,  apostatising  as  a  preli- 
minary, are  admitted,  by  what  in- 
fluence I  do  not  quite  understand,  to 
commissions  in  the  Turkish  army. 
Many  of  these  are  worthless,  both  as 
men  and  as  soldiers ;  but  yet  amongst 
them  are  to  be  found  some  few  good 
officers,  and  probably  some  honest 
men  whose  only  crime  has  been  that 
of  fighting  for  their  country,  and  who 
have  been  driven  to  Islam  by  down- 
right starvation  and  misery. 

One  of  the  best  was  Murad  Bey ; 
now  Murad  Pasha.  I  have  concealed 
his  real  name,  for  he  might  not  admire 
having  it  held  up  to  public  admira- 
tion. He  was  a  Pole  ;  a  thin,  dried- 
up,  fiery-looking  old  man,  with  a 
grizzled  beard  and  the  air  of  an  an- 
cient hussar  officer ;  had  fought  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Algiers,  and  every 
country,  I  think,  where  blows  were 
going,  and  he  could  thrust  his  head 
in  the  way  of  them  ;  and  now,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry,  was 
set,  nominally  as  second  in  command, 
to  dry-nurse  and  hold  the  real  com- 
mand over  a  boy-pasha  to  whom  the 
Turks  had  chosen  to  intrust  a  some- 
what important  post.  He  could  drink, 
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swear,  and  (where  was  there  ever  a 
Continental  that  couldn't  ?)  draw  the 
long  bow  stoutly ;  for  all  that,  he  was 
a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  was  thwarted  and  ham- 
pered at  every  turn  by  the  imbecile 
Turks  ;  for  whom,  especially  for  such 
as  belonged  to  the  cavalry  branch  of 
the  service,  he  used  to  nourish  the 
profpundest  contempt.  Groaning, 
sighing,  and  swearing  all  in  a  breath, 
he  used  to  say  that  the  Turkish 
cavalry  officers  "  font  pitie'  a  tout  le 
monde."  What  with  mental  wrath 
and  bodily  sickness— for  he  was  suf- 
fering from  a  fever  all  the  time  we 
knew  him— the  Bey  had  hard  times 
of  it.  We  used  to  find  him  lying  in 
bed  in  his  wretched  Zemlik,.with  his 
face  to  the  wall  and  his  back  to  the 
world,  vouchsafing  in  answer  to  all 
questions  something  between  a  groan 
and  a  gasp,  and  huddling  himself  up 
in  the  bed-clothes  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  is  going  to  die  and  won't 
be  hindered.  Then  he  would  turn  to 
the  front,  and  gaze  round  with  a  dim, 
dizzy,  restless  look  of  pain,  like  a 
sick  old  lion,  drop  on  his  pillow  with 
a  grunt,  collect  his  faculties  and  curse 
the  Turkish  idiots  in  command,  drink 
a  little  raki,  then  a  little  more,  then 
a  good  deal,  and  finally,  after  execrat- 
ing and  reviling  his  military  superi- 
ors in  every  variety  of  expression, 
would  feel  a  little  better,  and  become 
mildly  resigned,  and  even  facetious. 
I  really  believe  the  old  gentleman 
was  seriously  ill,  and  the  above,  as 
far  as  I  saw,  was  the  only  medical 
treatment  he  ever  indulged  in.  In 
his  latter  or  resigned  state,  he  used 
to  be  fond  of  expounding  to  us  his 
sensations  with  reference  to  his  di- 
vers "  goes  "  of  raki.  "  Le  premier 
est  tres-mauvais,"  says  he,  putting  on 
an  awful  face  of  disgust  to  express 
the  violence  done  to  his  feelings  in 
getting  it  down :  "  le  second  est  1111 
peu  mieux — et  apres  cela  "  (and  here 
his  countenance  breaks  out  into  ir- 
repressible radiance)  "  c,a  va  cornme 
des  tralneaux  ! "  The  only  part  of 
his  statement  which  I  ever  felt  in- 
clined to  doubt  was  the  first  clause. 

I  need  not  be  at  the  pains  of  con- 
cealing the  name  of  our  particular 
friend  Yacoub-Ah,  valiant  leader  of 
Bashi-Bazouks  —  that  is,  he  would 
have  led  if  his  men  would  have  con- 
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sented  to  follow — for  he,  poor  man,  is 
dead  and  gone,  and  little  likely  to  be 
troubled  in  spirit  by  anything  I  may 
say  of  him.  He  was  a  grim-looking, 
red  -  mustached  Pole,  with  a  pug- 
nose  and  Calmuck  features;  brave, 
good-natured,  and  friendly ;  a  gam- 
bler and  a  Uagueur  ;  and  as  ugly  as 
he  could  well  be,  to  look  yet  like  a 
man  and  a  soldier.  He  would  sell 
you  a  horse  if  he  could — in  fact,  did 
sell  one  to  the  Evening  Faddle 
(whose  majesty  of  appearance,  when 
mounted  thereon,  I  must  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  recording) ;  and  spoke 
a  broken  French  so  curiously  imper- 
fect that  he  really  deserved  the  great- 
est credit  for  the  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  crackers  which  he  con- 
trived to  communicate  to  us  through 
that  defective  medium.  When  I  think 
of  his  achievements  in  this  line ; 
when  I  recall  his  figure,  sitting*  the 
centre  of  an  admiring  throng,  reveal- 
ing to  us  in  strict  confidence  the  pro- 
jected combinations  of  a  tremendous 
battle  which  he  declared  was  shortly 
about  to  come  off,  and  the  plan  of 
which  he  announced  himself — Ya- 
coub-Ah, captain  of  Bashi-Bazouks 
— to  have  conceived  and  propounded 
amidst  the  respectful  applause  of  a 
circle  of  Turkish  pashas  assembled 
in  council ;  I  really  don't  know 
whether  most  to  admire  his  imper- 
turbable solemnity  and  audacious  face 
or  our  credulity.  The  fact  is,  that 
man  must  believe  something,  and  in 
default  of  rational  subjects  of  belief 
will  take  to  irrational ;  so  we,  hav- 
ing come  all  the  way  to  Widdin  on 
purpose  to  see  a  battle,  were  deter- 
mined to  believe  through  thick  and 
thin  that  a  battle  there  must  be ;  and, 
sooner  than  surrender  the  hope,  were 
ready  to  subscribe  to  any  articles 
of  faith  that  Yacoub-Ah  might  be 
pleased  to  propound. 

He  piqued  himself  upon  never  hav- 
ing apostatised  ;  and  though  obliged 
to  conceal  the  fact  carefully  from  his 
men,  gave  us  in  private  many  proofs 
of  Christianity  over  a  cold  sausage. 
"C'est  une  tres-bonne  chose  que  le 
Salami,"  says  Yacoub-Ah,  smacking 
his  lips  ;  and  so  saying  he  would  get 
off  his  horse,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  was  going  to  study  the  plan  of 
campaign  for  a  few  moments,  plant 
a  sentry  over  the  door  of  a  zemlik  to 
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insure  the  privacy  of  his  meditations, 
and  then,  diving  with  us  into  its 
subterranean  depths,  would  regale 
himself  on  a  big  Bologna  sausage, 
which  one  of  us  had  smuggled  in  his 
pocket.  For  all  which  lingering  vir- 
tues I  trust  the  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Church  may  have  looked  favourably 
on  him  ! 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  our 
acquaintances  was  the  gentleman 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  sleep- 
ing on  the  billiard -table.  He  was  a 
long  sallow  Pole,  observant  and  sati- 
rical, and  full  of  ludicrous  stories  of 
his  Turkish  co-religionists.  How  far 
these  tales  were  literally  true— whe- 
ther he  ever  allowed  one  to  fall  flat 
through  a  servile  adherence  to  mat- 
ter-of-fact— I  do  not  undertake  to 
say;  but,  true  or  false,  his  stories 
were  given  with  a  knowledge  and 
mimicry  of  Turkish  manners  that 
made  them  delightful  to  hear.  At 
the  risk  of  its  falling  flat  at  second- 
hand, I  cannot  resist  telling  one.  A 
Turkish  and  a  Kussian  officer,  on 
some  occasion  of  truce,  had  scratched 
up  an  acquaintance.  As  they  sat  to- 
gether the  conversation  turned  on  the 
comparative  perfection  of  discipline 
and  obedience  to  which  their  respec- 
tive troops  had  been  brought.  To 
give  a  specimen,  the  Russian  calls  in 
his  orderly.  "  Ivan,"  says  he,  "  you 
will  go  to  such-and-such  a  tobacco- 
nist ;  you  will  buy  an  oke  of  tobacco  ; 
pay  for  it,  and  bring  it  home  straight." 
Ivan  salutes  and  goes.  The  Russian 
pulls  out  his  watch.  "  Now,  Ivan  is 
going  to  the  tobacconist ;  now  he  is 
there  ;  now  he  is  paying  for  the  to- 
bacco ;  now  he  is  coming  home  ;  now 
he  is  on  the  stairs ;  now  he  is  here — 
Ivan  ! "  Ivan  comes  in,  salutes,  and 
hands  over  the  tobacco. 

"  Pek  guzel,"  says  the  fat  Turk, 
with  a  condescending  bow,  benignly 
half-shutting  his  eyes  the  while ; 
"  very  nice  indeed.  But  my  orderly 
will  do  as  much — Mustafa ! " 

"  Effendim  ! "  says  Mustafa,  burst- 
ing into  the  room,  and  touching  his 
chin  and  forehead  in  the  curious 
double-action  salute  of  the  Turkish 
soldier.  He  receives  the  same  direc- 
tions, word  for  word,  and  departs. 
His  master  hauls  out  a  gigantic  tur- 
nip of  a  watch,  such  as  Turks  delight 
in,  and  proceeds,  in  imitation  of  the 
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Russian,  to  tick  off  Mustapha's  sup- 
posed performances.  "  Now  he  is 
going — now  he  is  there — now  he  is 
paying — now  he  is  coming  home — 
now  he  is  here — Mustafa  ! "  "  Effen- 
dim ! "  replies  Mustafa,  again  burst- 
ing in.  "  Where's  the  tobacco  1 " 
"  Papouchler  boulmadim — I  haven't 
found  my  shoes  yet ! " 

He  used  solemnly  to  vow  that  he 
had  seen  a  Turkish  officer  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to 
many  blows  of  the  stick  ;  that  the 
court  was  seized  with  a  doubt  as  to 
which  end  of  him  should  be  operated 
on  ;  that  the  attendant  Mplla,  applied 
to  for  the  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
prayerfully  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
his  Koran  till  the  light  of  religious 
inspiration  burst  on  him  in  a  flood, 
and  he  cried,  "  Sur  le  cul ;" — that, 
Turkish  etiquette  demanding  that 
the  culprit  should  offer  himself  a 
willing  victim,  the  prisoner  presented 
a  stick  and  his  latter  end  to  the 
senior  officer,  saying  with  a  pitiful 
attempt  at  cheerfulness,  "Bouyour- 
oun"— "will  you  be  so  kind  V— that 
the  said  senior  was  so  kind,  and  gra- 
tified him  with  a  bastinado  which 
all  the  members  of  the  court  in  rota- 
tion, taking  their  cue  with  Oriental 
time-serving  from  their,  superior, 
emulously  repeated.  If  any  well-in- 
formed party,  choke-full  of  know- 
ledge of  the  Turkish  service,  should 
get  up  an  indignation  at  this  story, 
he  had  better  go  and  have  it  out 
with  the  long  Pole  that  invented  it : 
/  don't  vouch  for  its  truth. 

These  and  a  tall  Courlandish  bim- 
bashi,  perhaps  as  good  a  soldier  as 
any,  were  the  chief  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. What  the  antecedents  of  all 
of  them  may  have  been,  respectable 
or  the  reverse,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  they  were  very  good  fellows, 
and  extremely  hospitable.  We  spent 
many  an  evening  which  would  have 
been  pleasant  if  the  fleas  would  have 
left  us  alone,  in  their  smoky  little 
zemliks,  assisting  them  in  what 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of 
their  peaceful  moments  —  drinking 
tea.  "  Voulez-vous  un  the* '?  "  was 
the  regular  invitation  whenever  we 
exhibited  ourselves  ;  and  "  un  th6," 
"  encore  un  the","  and  a  good  many 
more  thes  on  the  top  of  that,  used  to 
go  down  in  a  style  that  would  have 
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delighted  the  Temperance  Society, 
provided  it  had  not  known  that  this 
"  the"  "  was  reasonably  strong  rum- 
punch  made  with  tea  instead  of  plain 
water. 

But  if  amongst  these  foreigners 
were  good  men,  the  mass  were  char- 
latans, scamps,  and  useless  braggarts, 
such  as  I  should  think  were  rarely 
collected  in  any  one  body  before. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  first,  who  that 
ever  knew  him  will  not  think  of  the 
"  medicin-en-chef,"  the  Frenchman 
p._"  ie  bon  vieux  papa  P.,"  as  he 
called  himself  in  his  affectionate  mo- 
ments, casting  a  paternal  eye  to  the 
possibility  of  sticking  you  in  a  matter 
of  baggage-ponies  1  I  fancy  I  see 
him  now ;  reclining  at  length  amidst 
furs,  one  hand  waving  oratorically 
in  the  air  as  he  expatiates  with  effu- 
sion upon  his  devotion  to  his  profes- 
sion, his  greater  devotion  (which  he 
allows  to  be  excessive  and  fanatical) 
to  the  principle  of  Honour,  and  his 
manifold  struggles  and  virtues  in 
general.  "Je  suis  le  jalon  de  la 
France,"  says  he.  What  that  meant 
I  never  clearly  knew  ;  probably  that 
he  was  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, a  missionary  planted  there  by 
Providence  to  show  the  heathen  to 
what  sublime  point  the  character  of 
a  Frrrangais  could  rise  :  and  that  in 
that  barbarous  land  he  held  the 
whole  honour  of  France  in  his  keep- 
ing. He  and  France  contrived  to 
fall  out  though.  For  the  venerable 
P.,  being  then  a  Christian,  took  upon 
himself  to  turn  Turk  :  Madame  P., 
hearing  of  this  at  Constantinople, 
and  objecting  to  the  three  additional 
Mesdames  P.  sanctioned  by  Mussul- 
man law,  went  off  "  re"clamer"  at 
the  French  Embassy  :  and  the  last 
thing  we  heard  of  the  "  bon  vieux 
papa"  was,  that  the  Embassy  was 
hauling  him  over  the  coals  fiercely, 
and  that,  fez  on  head,  with  the 
aspect  of  an  ancient  Turk  and  the 
manners  of  the  sprightliest  of  old 
Frenchmen,  the  venerable  convert 
was  gallantly  bearing  up  against 
what  seemed  a  pretty  fair  prospect  of 
being  torn  to  pieces  between  his  old 
wife  and  his  new  religion. 

The  "jalon,"  by  the  way,  abode  at 
Schoumla.  He  had,  however,  a  half- 
brother  at  Kalafat.  The  latter,  a 
Bimbashi  in  I  forget  what  regiment 
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of  cavalry,  was  a  man  of  portly  and 
imposing  presence,  with  a  super- 
affectation  of  military  carriage  and 
soldierly  manners;  and  had  the  re- 
putation (a  stupendous  one,  when  you 
come  to  reflect  upon  it)  of  being  one 
of  the  biggest  talkers  and  smallest 
doers  in  the  Turkish  service.  One 
day  as  we  were  at  dinner  he  came  in 
fresh  from  a  reconnaissance,  or  some 
other  of  those  military  operations 
which  give  such  scope  for  the  com- 
bined intelligence  and  audacity  of 
the  light-cavalry  officer,  and  had  an 
air  of  stern  indifference,  as  though  he 
had  just  been  firing  off  the  whole  of 
Decker's  Petite  Guerre,  including 
M.  Ravichio  de  Peretsdorf's  preface 
and  notes,  on  the  Russians,  but  was 
too  much  used  to  that  sort  of  thing 
to  talk  about  it.  We  asked  him  to 
dinner,  of  course,  and  he  sat  down, 
champing  his  victuals  and  jerking 
out  his  sentences  alternately,  with  an 
air  of  military  decision  grand  to  see. 
"  Demain — champ,  champ,  champ — 
je  fais  un  coup-de-main."  "  God  bless 
my  soul ! "  says  I,  rather  in  a  funk 
at  my  own  daring,  but  screwing  up 
my  courage  nevertheless — "  may  I,  as 
a  student  of  the  art,  assist  at  so  in- 
structive a  military  operation  ?  And 
may  I  inquire  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tended coup-de-main  ?  "  He  bowed 
with  an  air  of  high  military  courtesy, 
champing  the  while  so  sternly  that  I 
felt  that  the  Moscovs  had  no  chance 
at  all  with  him.  "  Dans  le  village  de 
— champ,  champ,  champ— il  y  a — 
champ,  champ — cinq  cents  cochons  !" 
And  how  many  Russians  to  take 
care  of  them  1  None. 

"  Les  officiers  de  cavalerie  Turque 
font  pitie'  a  tout  le  monde,"  as  Murad 
Bey  said  ;  and  those  that  foreign 
powers  used  to  send  to  help  them, 
did  not  always  mend  the  matter. 
While  we  were  at  Kalafat,  two 
Frenchmen,  "  gi-devant "  officers  in 
the  French  cavalry,  arrived,  kindly 
spared  by  their  own  government  to 
the  Turks  as  instructors  in  the  art 
of  equitation  to  the  Turkish  cavalry. 
I  remember  thinking,  before  I  saw 
them,  that  they  had  need  be  skilful 
suckers  of  eggs  before  they  proceeded 
to  instruct  their  Turkish  grand- 
mothers, who,  if  they  can  do  nothing 
else  in  the  world,  can  at  least  ride. 
But  I  never  contemplated  the  strik- 
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ing  exhibition  they  actually  made,  mended  his  beast 
The  men,  simply  and  absolutely, 
could  not  ride  at  all.  We  got  one  of 
them  out  one  day,  mounting  him  on 
an  English-pattern  hunting-saddle. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before,  sacreing 
enough  to  blow  up  a  powder-maga- 
zine, he  announced,  with  a  plain- 
speaking  born  of  extreme  emergency, 
that  if  we  didn't  stop  he  should 
tumble  off  flat.  Somebody  changed 
saddles  with  him,  giving  him  a  hus- 
sar saddle  this  time,  and  we  cantered 
off  serenely;  but  a  fresh  explosion 
soon  drew  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Monsieur  1'Instructeur  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  tumbling  off  that  too  ;  in 
short,  we  saw  strong  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  saddle  was  yet  made 
that  he  could  ride  on,  and,  maturely 
weighing  the  circumstances,  decided 
that  he  was  the  worst  horseman  in 
the  world,  with  the  one -exception  of 
Spero  Flamboyales. 

My  respect  for  French  horseman- 
ship is  small.  I  found  my  opinion 
not  merely  on  the  performances  of 
these  men,  who  were  extreme  cases, 
but  on  subsequent  observations  on 
French  officers  at  large.  Contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Englishman 
and  the  Bedouin,  who  usually  travel 
at  a  walk,  and  on  an  emergency  take 
to  the  gallop  as  a  duck  takes  to  the 
water,*  the  Frenchman  is  always 
blazing  away  at  a  furious  gallop, 
sitting  with  the  air  of  a  man  doing  a 
cunning  feat  of  balancing,  and  look- 
ing quite  proud  of  his  own  clever- 
ness. This  severe  treatment  tells,  as 
may  be  expected,  on  his  horse's  legs. 
I  remember  a  French  "ordonnance," 
or  soldier-servant,  bringing  me  a  stout 
barb  which  he  wished  to  sell  for  his 
master.  The  animal's  legs  were  so 
enlarged  by  splents  that  they  were 
literally  cylindrical ;  of  equal  size 
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In  the  midst  of  the  curious  scenes 
which  the  Turkish  camp  presented 
to  us,  we  were  greatly  refreshed  by 
the  sight  of  an  English  gentleman  of 
character  and  position,  -conducting 
himself  as  such,  and  steering  his  way 
amongst  tlie  ungodly  crew  that  sur- 
rounded him  with  an  avoidance  and 
horror  that  would  have  done  him 
credit  in  his  native  country.  We 
had,  on  I  forget  what  occasion,  a 
grand  dinner.  All  the  most  distin- 
guished reprobates  of  Widdin  and 
Kalafat  assisted.  Our  respected 
friend  the  Englishman  was  there 
too.  "Doctors  without  diplomas, 
officers  without  commissions,"  he 
muttered,  privily  casting  glances  of 
disgust  on  the  assembled  guests; 
and  so  saying  he  intrenched  himself 
between  two  of  our  party,  and  sat 
gathering  up  his  skirts  to  preserve 
them  from  defiling  contact.  "  Que 
diable  vient-il  faire  dans  cette  ga- 
lere?"  thought  I. 

As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  were  not 
troubled  with  similar  scruples.  Find- 
ing ourselves,  as  the  French  proverb 
says,  amongst  wolves,  we  set  to  and 
howled  with  right  good-will.  All 
our  dearest  friends  were  renegades 
and  refugees  ;  men  who,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  would  have  got 
hanged  in  their  own  country  ;  so,  of 
course,  we  swam  charmingly  with 
the  current  of  public  feeling,  and  in 
all  our  intercourse  with  them  tacitly 
acknowledged  renegadism,  and  the 
certainty  of  being  hanged  in  one's 
own  country,  as  the  standard  of 
moral  feeling.  And  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  we  were  right  in  economis- 


all round,  just  like  pillars.    The  "or-    ing  any  expressions  of  virtuous  in- 


donnance  "  looked  on  these  big  legs 
with  extreme  satisfaction ;  and  point- 
ing them  out  to  me  with  pride,  com- 


dignation.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
man,  fat  and  comfortable,  to  hold  to 
his  religion;  another  thing  to  hold 


*  I  do  not  mean  this  to  refer  to  English  dragoons.  The  English  dragoon,  like 
the  horse-soldier  of  every  part  of  civilised  Europe  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  with 
his  portmanteau  behind  him  and  his  carpet-bag  in  front,  his  mattress  under  the 
pilch  of  the  saddle,  and  the  tester  of  his  bed  neatly  folded  on  the  top  of  his  valise, 
takes  to  the  gallop,  flouncing,  walloping,  rattling,  and  jingling  like  a  tinker's  cart 
full  of  pots  and  pans  run  away  with  over  a  stony  lane. 
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to  it  when  the  so  holding  involves 
starvation.  Never  having  ourselves 
viewed  religious  matters  on  an  empty 
stomach,  we  did  not  think  ourselves 
justified  in  condemning  those  who 
had,  and  who  had  been  led  by  its 
inspirations  to  slightly  peculiar  re- 
sults. 

I  must  say  that  the  sin  of  apostasy 
sat  lightly  on  the  culprits  them- 
selves ;  aiid  no  wonder.  Having  no 
religion  to  begin  with,  why  shoudn't 
they  change  it  if  they  pleased  1— just 
as  a  wanderer  in  Africa  might  change 
one  fetish  for  another,  laughing  at 
both,  and  only  wishing  to  stand  well 
with  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
happened  to  find  himself.  So  re- 
hearsing to  myself  these  arguments, 
and  clinching  them  down  with  the 
sound  Protestant  doctrine,  that,  after 
all,  it  did  not  matter  much  whether 
a  man  was  a  Turk  or  a  Papist,  I,  for 
one,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with 
everybody  who  was  willing  to  find 
tobacco,  which  (being  addicted  to 
tobacco,  and  liberal  in  offering  it) 
most  of  them  were. 


Such  was  the  energy  and  ingenuity 
with  which  the  Turkish  leaders  pro- 
secuted their  reconnoissances  against 
the  enemy,  that  about  this  period  it 
became  doubtful  whether  Kalafat 
was  beleaguered  by  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  Russians ; 
finally,  whether  the  Russians  had  a 
man  more  in  the  neighbourhood  than 
was  requisite  to  make  a  great  show 
in  a  reconnoissance,  and  to  put  fat 
Achmet  the  Pasha  into  a  perspira- 
tion and  a  state  of  nervousness,  in 
which  he  was  prepared  to  rate  their 
numbers  at  anything  you  might  like 
to  mention.  Achmet  was  not  enter- 
prising. He  had  achieved,  or  tumbled 
into,  one  success  at  the  battle  of 
Csitate ;  and  a  great  spectacle  it 
was,  by  the  way,  to  see  him  giving 
us  his  own  account  of  the  action  in 
French  of  the  least  possible  fluency, 
bringing  out  the  most  harrowing 
details  of  that  bloody  engagement 
in  short  hesitating  sentences,  termi- 
nating each  one  in  a  complacent 
chuckle,  apparently  due  to  the  agree- 
able picture  which  he  had  summoned 
before  him,  but  really,  I  believe,  ex- 
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pressive  of  his  great  content  at  his 
own  ingenuity  in  getting  happily 
delivered  of  a  thriving  sentence. 
However,  as  I  was  saying,  he  had 
achieved  a  success  —  at  least  the 
Turks  said  he  had,  and  we  were  not 
in  a  position  to  state  that  he  hadn't ; 
and  he  was  especially  unwilling  to 
run  any  risk  of  a  defeat  which  might 
counterbalance  it.  So  whenever  the 
enemy  showed  a  few  battalions  of 
infantry  and  squadrons  of  cavalry 
outside  the  intrenchments,  forth 
would  fuss  Achmet,  with  a  huge 
crowd  of  staff,  pipe-bearers,  and  pro- 
miscuous peswinks  complete,  and, 
like  a  swarm  of  bumble-bees,  the 
party  would  hum  and  buzz  all  over 
the  parapet  till  the  retiring  of  the 
enemy  should  leave  the  Pasha, 
sweating  again  at  the  idea  of  the 
awful  forces  they  must  have  some- 
where in  reserve,  at  liberty  to  dive 
into  his  house  and  soothe  himself 
with  a  pipe,  with  a  firmer  determi- 
nation than  ever  to  stick  by  his 
walls,  and  not  tempt  Providence  by 
leaving  the  lines  of  Kalafat. 

However,  on  the  8th  February 
1854,  the  Russians  made  a  recon- 
noissance in  force.  Nineteen  bat- 
talions, with  guns  and  cavalry  (so 
we  were  told,  for  being  at  Widdin  at 
the  moment  we  missed  seeing  them), 
approached  Kalafat,  looked  at  it, 
and  walked  off  again.  That  same 
night  distant  fires  were  perceived 
all  around,  as  though  villages  were 
burning.  The  surmise  in  camp  was 
that  the  Russians  had  retired  for 
good,  destroying  the  villages  to  an- 
noy the  Turks  if  they  should  attempt 
to  follow.  Upon  which  Achmet  de- 
termined to  be  humbugged  no  longer, 
and  resolved  really  to  go  and  poke 
up  the  enemy  that  very  night,  and 
see  for  himself  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  still  beleaguered. 

It  was  a  fine  starlight  night,  and 
the  distant  fires  were  still  gleaming 
on  the  horizon,  as  about  11  P.  M.  a 
strong  party  left  the  intrenchments, 
commanded  by  the  Pasha  in  person. 
Six  squadrons  of  cavalry  in  double 
column,  followed  by  four  guns, 
moved  upon  G-olencza,  a  couple  of 
hundred  Bashi-Bazouks  leading  'the 
way  as  skirmishers,  supported  by 
another  squadron  of  regular  horse. 
Murad  Bey,  the  Pole,  was  amongst 
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the  Irregulars ;  and  thinking  him  the 
most  likely  man  to  show  sport,  I 
determined  to  follow  him. 

I  have  before  described  the  road 
to  Golencza,  and  the  hillock  and  hay- 
stacks where  we  commenced  an  ig- 
nominious flight  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion. Our  road  of  to-night  was  the 
same.  As  we  approached  this  hill- 
ock, a  sharp  fire  of  skirmishers  was 
opened.  I  listened  for  the  "  whew  " 
of  hostile  balls,  but  heard  none;  a 
phenomenon  which,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  was  caused  by  the  fire  being 
exclusively  on  our  side,  and  directed 
against  two  Cossacks  who  had  been 
seen  leaving  the  hillock. 

At  this  moment  Murad  Bey,  cry- 
ing, "  lleri  !  "  ("  forwards  "),  pressed 
on,  sword  in  hand,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  pushing  on  sharply ;  and  we 
rode  up  the  ridge  and  through  the  few 
haystacks  that  surrounded  it,  gain- 
ing as  we  did  so  a  clear  view  of  the 
burning  stacks  by  Golencza.  I  fully 
expected  at  this  point  to  find  a  force 
of  Cossacks,  and  made  ready  for 
action;  the  Morning  Twaddle,  too, 
drew  and  brandished  a  mighty  sci- 
metar,  thereby  presenting  a  goodly 
and  valorous  spectacle.  There  were 
none,  however ;  but  the  Pasha,  who 
nowise  joined  in  Murad  Bey's  desires, 
to  go  "lleri,"  instead  of  backing 
him  with  the  cavalry,  halted,  and  at, 
T  suppose,  long  cannon-range  from 
Golencza,  without  seeing  an  enemy, 
without  seeing  much  of  any  nature, 
I  should  say,  except  the  burning  hay, 
opened  with  his  artillery  on  heaven 
knows  what— the  village,  the  stacks, 
the  moon,  perhaps.  On  this,  of 
course,  Murad  Bey  limited  himself  to 
scuffling  out  of  the  way  with  his 
skirmishers  to  keep  clear  of  our  own 
balls ;  and  after  blazing  away  five 
or  six  rounds,  we  retired  without 
having  seen  a  living  creature  but  the 
two  vedettes  whom  we  had  dislodged 
at  the  commencement  of  the  affair. 

I  rode  home  alongside  of  old  Murad 
Bey,  who,  hanging  his  head  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  finds  the  burthen 
of  life  really  too  great  for  him, 
emitted  an  occasional  gasp  or  groan, 
which  implied  that  he  was  too  far 
gone  to  find  even  swearing  a  relief. 
But  the  entertainments  of  the  even- 
ing were  not  quite  over  even  then. 
When  we  were  half-way  back ;  when 
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there  was  not  even  a  supposed  Cos- 
sack within  reach;  when  the  only 
signs  of  the  enemy  were  the  distant 
lights  gleaming  on  the  horizon, — we 
halted,  and  fired  three  rounds  more. 
We  were  answered  by  three  distant 
shots  from  the  intrenchments,  the 
signal  of  alarm.  If  the  military  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Turks  were  of  a  nature 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  any  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  one  would  say 
that  the  latter  were  due  to  Achmet's 
locum-tenens  in  Kalafat  inferring 
from  the  approaching  cannonade 
that  the  enemy  was  beating  us  back ; 
however  this  may  be,  we  found  on 
our  return  that  the  intrenchments 
were  lined  with  troops.  So  ended 
this  mighty  reconnoissance,  in  which 
seven  squadrons  of  horse  and  four 

funs  were  turned  out,  and  the  whole 
urkish  army  roused  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  to  frighten  two  Cossacks. 
The  Pasha  comported  himself  on 
this  occasion  with  a  valour  and  a 
Spartan  severity  of  discipline  much 
to  be  admired.  At  an  unexpected 
moment,  as  we  were  retiring,  we 
were  surprised  by  the  flash  and  crack 
of  a  pistol-shot :  the  stern  Achmet 
was  firing  on  a  backward  Bashi- 
Bazouk. 


Amusing  as  this  sort  of  thing  was, 
we  did  not,  in  the  long  run,  find  it 
compensate  the  annoyances  attend- 
ant on  our  position  in  Kalafat. 
When  we  first  took  possession  of 
our  cafe',  a  guard  of  soldiers  of  the 
line  was  placed,  by  the  Pasha's 
orders,  in  a  little  ante-room  adjoin- 
ing our  apartment,  to  keep  out  in- 
truders. They  did  this  duty  well 
enough.  They  certainly  admitted 
everything  that  wore  an  officer's  uni- 
form ;  and  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence for  a  great  dirty  stupid-looking 
"  yuz-bachi "  or  captain  to  come  in, 
without  word  or  salutation,  prowl 
silently  about  the  rooms  gaping  at 
everything,  look  over  one's  shoulder 
at  the  book  one  was  reading,  and, 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself,  stalk 
as  silently  out.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, we  had  little  to  complain  of : 
the  guard  kept  out  the  more  vulgar 
intruders,  and  we  met  with  no  an- 
noyances beyond  those  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  our  abode.  But  in 
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process  of  time  our  guard  was  re- 
lieved by  one  of  Redifs — men  who 
had  once  served  and  been  discharged, 
and,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
had  been  a  second  time  called  into 
service.  Why  it  should  be  so  I  do 
not  know,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
under  much  less  control  than  the 
men  of  the  line,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly obstreperous.  They  made  huge 
fires  in  the  ante-room  with  our  wood, 
and  half  stifled  us  with  smoke; 
peeped  through  the  glass  windows 
which  separated  them  from  our 
sleeping-place,  to  amuse  themselves 
with  observations  on  our  manners  ; 
and  talked,  shouted,  quarrelled,  and 
even  fought,  all  the  night  through. 
We  complained  to  the  Pasha;  re- 
ceived great  promises  and  much 
civility  from  him  ;  but  seeing  clearly 
that  (from  no  ill-will,  I  believe,  but 
simply  from  the  vis  inertice  which 
pervaded  the  man)  he  was  not 
likely  to  effect  any  change  for  the 
better,  we  abandoned  the  position, 
and  retired  to  Widdin. 

We  did  not  stay  there  long.  It 
gradually  dawned  on  us  that  neither 
Turks  nor  Russians  meant  anything ; 
so  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Sammy, 
got  an  order  to  accompany  the  Tar- 
tar who  conveys  the  mail,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th  March  turn- 
ed my  back  on  Widdin  for  good. 


If  any  friend  of  mine  were  to  ask 
my  advice  with  respect  to  travelling 
in  Turkey,  I  should  advise  him,  in 
the  first  place,  not  to  travel  there  at 
all ;  in  the  second,  if  he  must  go,  to 
travel  with  the  post.-pffice  Tartar. 
Of  the  system  of  travelling  en  prince, 
with  tents  and  retinue,  I  have  no 
experience;  but  of  the  two  modes 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that 
with  the  Tartar  is  by  far  the  least 
intolerable.  It  is  certainly  fatigu- 
ing ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  perhaps 
beyond  the  powers  of  every  one ;  but 
to  those  who  have  the  necessary 
strength  its  fatigues  are  far  more  en- 
durable than  the  delays  and  imper- 
tinences of  postmasters,  and  the 
rows,  quarrels,  and  vexations  that 
befall  a  stranger  making  his  own  way 
across  the  country. 

The  cavalcade  that  left  Widdin  on 
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the  night  of  the  12th  consisted  of 
myself,  the  mail-bags,  and  certain 
spherical  packages  of  money  done  up 
in  strong  nets  of  cord,  packed  on  the 
backs  of  two  baggage-horses,  of  which 
the  hinder  had  his  halter  firmly  tied 
to  the  tail  of  his  leader  (a  plan  su- 
perior to  that  adopted  by  most  Euro- 
peans, who  tie  the  halter  to  the 
leader's  pack-saddle,  to  the  constant 
risk  of  the  latter's  being  torn  off) ;  a 
mounted  Surudji,  or  driver,  to  guide 
the  baggagers;  a  Zaptie,  or  kind 
of  irregular  horseman,  as  guard ; 
and  finally  the  great  man  of  the 
party,  Osman-Ah  (i.e.,  Osman  Agha) 
the  Tartar,  a  personage  holding 
apparently  much  the  same  place  in 
public  estimation  as  a  swell  mail- 
coachman  of  thirty  years  ago  in  Eng- 
land. 

By  half-past  seven  P.M.  we  were 
mounted  and  on  our  road.  Imme- 
diately upon  clearing  the  town  of 
Widdin  we  broke  into  a  trot,  and 
over  the  flat  land  which  surrounds 
the  city,  over  narrow  roads  over- 
hanging the  river  and  backed  by 
brushwood-covered  hills,  over  flat 
shores,  nearly  level  with  the  water's 
edge,  where  we  passed  at  intervals 
dimly-seen  figures  with  long  guns — 
Arnaouts  watching  the  Russians — 
jog,  jog,  jog,  we  pounded  along,  till 
after  a  four-and-twenty  mile  ride  we 
reached  our  first  post-station.  Here 
the  whole  turn-out,  men  and  horses, 
everything  but  the  mails,  the  Tartar, 
and  myself,  were  changed,  a  process 
that  was  repeated  at  every  stage; 
and  with  little  delay  beyond  that  re- 
quired for  Osman-Ah  and  myself  to 
get  supper,  we  were  again  mounted 
and  pounding  away  in  the  dark. 
The  grey  twilight  dawned  and  found 
us  travelling  past  comfortless  Bul- 
garian villages,  with  bare  miserable 
cottages  and  farmyards  intrenched 
with  ditch  and  parapet :  the  day 
broke  blazing  hot,  and  still  found  us 
grinding  along;  evening  began  to 
fall,  and  found  me  holding  on  to  the 
pommel  of  my  saddle  through  fa- 
tigue. In  the  course  of  the  ride  we 
had  stopped  for  short  intervals  to 
eat ;  but  our  first  long  halt  was  that 
evening,  on  the  banks  of  a  flooded 
river,  which  delayed  us  for  many 
hours,  sent  us  several  miles  out  of 
our  way,  and  finally  compelled  us  to 
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cross  in  boats,  swimming  the  horses 
astern.  We  slept  for  some  hours  in 
a  cottage  at  hand ;  that  is,  the  Tartar 
slept,  and  I  fought  the  fleas,  who, 
rejoicing  much  at  catching  a  man  in 
travelling  dress  complete,  bit  and 
feasted  under  my  boots  and  under 
my  clothes,  and  everywhere  where  I 
could  not  get  at  them  to  scratch,  in 
inexpressible  glory  and  delight.  Our 
host  was  very  civil ;  flatteringly  told 
me  that  next  time  I  came  he  would 
kill  a  lamb  in  my  honour.  Long 
life  to  you,  thought  I  with  a  shudder 
— may  the  lamb  and  you  both  live 
till  you  catch  me  here  again  ! 

The  next  day  I  got  into  wind,  and 
experienced  no  inconvenience  except 
such  as  arose  from  the  difficulty  I 
found  in  making  my  horse  keep  up 
with  the  others.  To  what  precise 
defect  of  horsemanship  this  was  to 
be  attributed,  I  cannot  say;  partly 
perhaps  to  a  want  of  vigour  in 
establishing  a  raw  with  the  spur  and 
perseverance  in  working  it.  Cruelty 
is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Orient- 
als in  their  ordinary  dealings  with 
horses,  but  it  is  plentifully  bestowed 
on  a  Turkish  post-horse.  Our  stages 
varied  from  twenty-four  up  to  thirty 
and  thirty-six  miles:  the  country 
was  without  roads  ;  the  wretched 
beasts  brought  out  for  us  were  fre- 
quently lame  at  starting,  but  once 
in  the  hands  of  Osman  and  his 
assistants,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  position  of  so  much  fuel,  to  be 
hacked  and  cut  up  as  might  best 
serve  to  feed  the  engine  of  the  Padi- 
shah's mails,  and  by  dint  of  the  long 
whip  and  such  an  application  on  all 
hands  of  spur  and  stirrup-corner  as 
left  big  raw  patches  on  every  horse's 
flanks,  they  were  driven  through  a 
four-and-twenty  mile  stage  at  a  good 
trot  varied  by  a  canter,  and  seldom 
relieved  by  a  halt  except  when  a 
pack-saddle  turned  and  came  off, 
which  happened  not  unfrequently. 
Osman  grumbled  much  at  the  mis- 
management and  penuriousness  which 
created  all  this  misery.  What  came 
home  to  his  feelings  was  the  labour 
which  it  entailed  on  himself  in  the 
way  of  flogging,  and,  profoundly 
touched  by  a  sense  of  this  injus- 
tice, he  used  to  pound  in  the  rear 
of  the  cavalcade  in  a  state  of  con- 
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centrated  sulkiness.  "  Oo'r  ola  A'a" — 
"Long life  to  you,  Agha" — says  an  offi- 
cious Bulgarian  passer-by,  thinking 
to  curry  favour  by  his  politeness. 
"  Ugh  ! "  responds  the  polite  Osman, 
throwing  into  one  bitter  look  all  the 
scorn  of  a  Turk  addressed  by  an 
infidel,  and  the  wrath  of  a  man 
meddled  with  mal-&-propos.  Whack 
goes  the  long  whip,  aimed  at  the 
rearmost  baggager.  The  aggrieved 
horse  flies  out  with  a  bounce,  swing- 
ing his  leader's  croup  round,  and 
nearly  wrenching  his  tail  off;  then, 
dragged  on  by  the  leading  horses, 
admonished  by  another  crack  on  the 
croup,  and  taken  in  front  by  a 
thorn-bush,  he  skips  over  the  latter 
nolens  volens,  flies  over  the  big  cart- 
rut  that  lies  before  him,  and  trundles 
away  with  redoubled  vigour.  And 
so  goes  the  journey,  till  at  the  next 
post-house  the  unhappy  animals  are 
left  dead  beaten,  with  as  much  life 
and  vigour  in  them  as  sucked  goose- 
berry skins ;  in  a  state  which  (to  a 
man  reflecting  upon  the  extreme 
readiness  which  his  own  horses  show 
in  taking  ill  and  dying  upon  the 
slightest  provocation)  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  they  can  ever  be 
fit  for  anything  in  this  world  again. 

The  Tartar  was  treated  with  im- 
mense distinction  all  down  the  road. 
At  every  post-house  he  was  saluted 
with  all  sorts  of  Turkish  politesses. 
"  Osman-ah — Effendim — hosh  geldin 
— safa  geldin — Bouyouroun — Outou- 
roiui  —  Welcome  Effendira — happily 
arrived — be  pleased  to  come  in — be 
pleased  to  sit  down ; "  in  short,  if  he 
was  not  like  Tony  Weller,  on  the 
wery  amicablest  terms  with  eighty 
mile  of  females,  it  was  only  because 
those  articles  are  not  visibly  extant 
in  Turkey.  He  was  perpetually  be- 
ing offered,  free  of  charge,  slight 
suppers  and  other  refections,  whereof 
I  partook  as  his  guest ;  had  his  relays 
of  horses  brought  out  with  a  punctu- 
ality which  I  could  not  have  conceived 
possible  in  Turkey;  always  picked 
out  the  best  animal  in  the  stable  for 
himself,  and  (looking  upon  me  as  a 
parcel  which  must  be  delivered  at  the 
journey's  end)  the  second-best  for  me. 
And  as  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad 
fellow  except  when  ruffled  by  his 
excessive  labours  in  the  way  of  flog- 
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ging,  we  got  on  with  a  comfort  and 
expedition  really  wonderful  in  that 
pays  de  misere. 

I  can  fancy  I  see  the  party  now, 
snogging  up  a  stone-paved  bridle- 
path overhung  by  straggling  bushes, 
and  winding  amongst  the  scarps  of  a 
wild  brush  wood- covered  hill -side. 
The  Zaptie,  with  a  gigantic  turban 
on  his  head,  balancing  himself  on  the 
posterior  point  of  his  spine,  with  a 
backward  inclination,  and  an  air  of 
serene  solemnity  commonly  seen  in 
England  in  fox- hunters  jogging  their 
hunters  to  cover,  breaks  out  into 
song;  and,  with  his  eyes  cast  up- 
wards sentimentally,  a  voice  at  once 
loud,  harsh,  and  quavering,  and  an 
expression  of  the  extremest  dolour, 
to  which  a  last  finishing  tenderness 
is  given  by  the  shogs  and  jolts  of  the 
horse,  favours  us  at  the  very  top  of 
his  voice  with  what  I  take  to  be  the 
plaint  of  a  desponding  lover,  about  to 
exile  himself  from  the  presence  of  his 
mistress.  "  Ben  guideyorou  -  oum," 
"  I  am  going,"  are  the  only  words  I 
can  catch,  but  they  are,  I  think,  de- 
cisive ;  none  but  the  heart  of  a  fond 
woman  could  be  supposed  to  be  in 
any  wise  grieved  at  such  a  prospect ; 
and  to  a  tune  originally  undefined, 
and  making  a  bad  shot  at  that,  he 
works  through  a  long  series  of  stan- 
zas of  which  each  concludes  with 

"  aman,  ama-an,  a-ama n" — the 

Turkish  cry  for  quarter  and  mercy. 
Query,  How,  consistently  with  an 
observance  of  the  decorums  and  pro- 
prieties of  Turkish  society,  does  such 
a  thing  as  a  Turkish  lover  or  a  Turk- 
ish love-song  come  to  exist  ? 

About  8  A.M.  on  the  15th,  we 
reached  Tirnova.  There  my  road 
and  that  of  the  Tartar  diverged ;  and 
with  great  grief  I  saw  him  take  horse 
and  start,  leaving  me  to  my  own  de- 
vices. I  offered  him  a  "tip;"  he 
made  a  polite  speech  expressive  of 
the  unexpected  and  uncalled-for  na- 
ture of  such  a  proceeding,  and,pocket- 
ing  the  money  with  extreme  alacrity, 
departed.  As  for  me,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Schoumla,  and 
from  thence  to  Varna ;  and  there, 
taking  ship  for  Constantinople,  I 
took  leave  of  Turkey  and  the  Turks. 
For  though  I  subsequently  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  country,  it 
was  not  under  circumstances  which 
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brought  me  into  contact  with  the 
Turkish  people  or  Turkish  society. 

And  I  took  leave  of  them  with 
little  sorrow.  I  know  no  people  that 
I  dislike  so  much  ;  no  country  that  I 
have  ever  lived  in  that  I  have  such  a 
perfect  disinclination  to  visit  again. 
I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  the  Turkish 
character  because  it  did  not  show  its 
favourable  side  to  me,  or  to  assume 
that  a  people  must  be  hateful  because 
I  hate  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that,  viewed  in  their  relations 
to  one  another,  and  apart  from  their 
relations  to  subject  peoples  or  to 
foreigners,  the  Turks  have  much  good 
in  their  character  ;  and  that,  in  spite 
of  a  rotten  government,  and  an  utter 
degeneracy  and  depravity  amongst 
the  upper  classes,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  is  sound.  But  they  confine 
their  virtues  strictly  to  themselves ; 
for  others,  they  have  none  that  I 
could  ever  discover.  Honesty  and  ve- 
racity in  their  dealings  with  Franks, 
they  have  none ;  and  of  civility,  ex- 
cept where  they  have  an  object  to 
gain  by  it,  almost  as  little.  It  is 
true  that,  in  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  they  usually  show  a  kind 
of  contemptuous  civility,  for  they 
know  that  Europeans  are  not  Ra- 
yahs, but,  on  the  contrary,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  authorities,  and  that 
some  decent  toleration  must  be  ex- 
tended to  them  ;  but  they  take  reli- 
gious care  that  their  behaviour  shall 
be  marked  by  the  least  possible  of 
anything  that  can  be  called  respect- 
ful. All  the  way  from  Widdin  to 
Schoumla  I  was  never  once  addressed 
as  "  Effendim" — a  title  which  would 
have  been  given  to  the  lousiest  sub- 
lieutenant (I  give  the  epithet  advis- 
edly, with  a  full  perception  of  its 
meaning  in  a  natural-history  point  of 
view)  in  the  Turkish  service ;  and  I 
was  almost  invariably  spoken  to  in 
the  second  person  singular — a  form 
of  speech  which  in  Turkey  implies  a 
want  of  respect,  as  it  does  in  France. 
The  higher  in  position  and  education 
a  Turk  is,  the  less  of  this  feeling  he 
betrays,  simply,  as  I  believe,  because 
he  has  a  more  acute  perception  of 
the  true  position  which  Europeans 
hold  relatively  to  Turkey,  and  of  the 
policy  of  being  civil  to  them ;  till, 
when  you  come  to  men  of  the  highest 
standing,  you  will  find  them  willing 
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to  treat  a  Frank  with  a  politeness 
greater  perhaps  than  his  position 
might  entitle  him  to  in  his  own  coun- 
try. But  amongst  the  commonalty — 
surudjis,  soldiers,  subalterns,  aides- 
de-camp,  and  the  like,  a  feeling  of 
insolence  is  universal.  The  position 
of  an  European  in  the  wilder  parts 
of  Turkey,  struck  me  as  being  very 
much  like  what  that  of  a  Turk  might 
be  in  India.  Doubtless  the  Governor- 
General  would  receive  him  with  all 
civility,  and  so  would  most  men  of 
any  position  ;  but  the  private  soldiers 
would  pronounce  him  a  "  nigger," 
and  would  treat  him  with  respect 
when  they  had  received  a  positive 
order  to  do  so,  and  with  none  at  all 
when  they  had  not. 

I  experienced  this  Turkish  imper- 
tinence the  most  fully  at  Schoumla, 
where,  to  get  an  order  for  post- 
horses  to  Varna,  I  had,  for  the  only 
time  during  my  stay  in  Turkey,  to 
make  my  way  to  a  pasha  without 
special  letters  of  introduction  to  him. 
I  entered  an  ante-room,  filled  as  usual 
with  a  mixture  of  orderly  sergeants 
and  aides-de-camp,  the  latter  loung- 
ing higgledy-piggledy  on  a  divan  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment ;  the  best  of 
them  looking  like  debauched  dirty 
medical  students  in  shabby  uniforms, 
while  the  worst  were  more  supremely 
filthy  than  anything  I  had  yet  met 
with,  even  amongst  Turkish  officers. 
Here,  while  my  passport  was  being 
taken  in  to  the  pasha,  they  offered  me 
a  chair,  stuck  up  in  a  place  of  humi- 
lity against  the  wall,  at  a  distance 
from  their  sacred  selves,  side  by  side 
with  another  occupied  by  a  dirty 
Greek  or  Rayah  of  some  kind.  I 
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asked  one  of  them,  as  I  handed  him 
my  passport  for  conveyance  to  the 
great  man,  whether  the  pasha  could 
speak  French  ?  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  an- 
swered, in  a  tone  expressive  of  no- 
thing so  much  as  an  anxiety  to  be  rid 
of  the  trouble  of  answering  me. 
"  Franciz  bilir — he  knows  French." 
Then,  with  a  sort  of  sneer  and  side- 
grin  at  his  comrogues,  in  an  under- 
tone, "  Habchi  bilir — he  knows  Hab- 
chi" which  I  should  think  was  really 
about  the  amount  of  Hassan  Pasha's 
accomplishments.  At  all  events,  he 
did  not  know  a  word  of  any  European 
language.  In  this  ante-room  they 
kept  me  long,  and  would  have  kept 
me  longer,  but  that,  losing  patience 
with  these  airs  on  the  part  of  a  set  of 
flunkies,  who,  at  a  mere  look  from  a 
pasha,  would  have  rushed  to  present 
me  with  coffee  in  the  Turkish  atti- 
tude of  humility,  viz.  one  hand  pre- 
senting the  coft'ee,  and  the  other 
placed  flat  on  the  stomach,  in  a 
fashion  suggestive  of  unripe  goose- 
berries ;  or  to  bring  me  my  pipe,  or 
to  black  my  boots,  if  they  had  been 
told ; — I  sent  in  word  that  I  had  busi- 
ness elsewhere,  and  that  if  I  could 
not  have  admittance  then,  I  begged 
to  have  my  passport  back,  that  I 
might  go.  This  procured  me  instant 
admission.  The  pasha,  as  pashas 
usually  are,  was  civil ;  and  with  no 
more  than  the  delay  inherent  in  all 
Turkish  affairs,  I  got  my  order  and 
departed. 


And  so  I  take  leave  of  the  Osmanli, 
wishing  them  for  the  future  every 
felicity  except  that  of  my  company. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 


MR  K  A  YE  is  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  subject.  The  thoughts  of  the 
most  careless  of  our  countrymen  have 
been  elevated  to  higher  objects  than 
commerce  and  territory  by  the  reve- 
lations of  the  late  Mutiny.  Christi- 
anity, with  its  humble  hopes  con- 
verted by  danger  into  heroic  en- 
deavour—faith in  Christ  sustaining 
the  feeble  knees,  and  arming  with 
double  energy  the  defending  and 
avenging  arm,  have  taken  their  place 
henceforth  in  the  universal  heart,  as 
not  merely  the  ornaments  of  a  quiet 
and  happy  life,  but  as  the  guardians 
of  empire  and  purifiers  of  national 
character.  First,  while  our  breasts 
were  still  glowing  with  hatred  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  ineffable  wrongs 
and  savage  cruelties  of  Cawnpore, 
came  out  the  thrilling  narratives  of 
soldierly  courage  in  the  defence  of 
Lucknow.  Infantry  officers  told  us 
of  the  position  of  the  garrison,  en- 
gineers pointed  out  the  performances 
of  the  guns,  civilians  recounted  the 
efforts  they  made  to  equal  or  surpass 
the  achievements  of  the  regular 
troops ;  but  it  was  only  when,  day 
by  day,  the  private  narratives  of 
gentle  ladies — the  victims  and  he- 
roines of  that  noblest  of  sieges— re- 
vealed the  consolations  which  re- 
ligion yielded  in  those  trying  hours, 
when  the  martyr- death  of  Polehamp- 
ton  was  consecrated  by  the  resignation 
and  triumph  of  his  widow, — and,  best 
of  all,  when  the  daily  working  of  an 
unwavering  faith  was  then  displayed 
in  its  elevating  soothings  and  attrac- 
tive attributes  in  the  journal  of  Mrs 
Harris, — that  all  England  was  moved 
by  the  great  truth,  at  once  brought 
home  to  the  thoughtless  and  the 
sceptic,  as  it  had  long  been  the  con- 
viction of  the  believer,  surely  "  right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation,  and  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

By  what  steps,  strange  at  first,  and 
little  likely  to  lead  to  so  happy  a  con- 
summation, the  Christian  faith  began 
its  career  in  India—  by  what  means, 


when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come,  its 
triumph  is  to  be  increased  and  its 
holy  influence  to  be  breathed  into 
the  millions  of  Hindustan — is  the 
great  theme  of  the  admirable  volume 
named  above ;  and  if,  as  we  said  at 
the  beginning,  Mr  Kaye  is  fortunate 
in  his  subject,  we  must  also  say  that 
the  subject  could  not  have  fallen  into 
better  hands  than  Mr  Kaye's.  It  is 
little  praise,  indeed,  of  this  book,  to 
state  that  its  style  is  clear  and  accu- 
rate, soaring  at  times  into  an  eloquence 
worthy  of  the  high  matters  of  which 
it  treats  ;  or  that  it  displays  all  the 
knowledge  of  Indian  character  and 
customs  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  biographer  of  Metcalf  and 
Malcolm,  and  the  historian  of  the 
war  in  Afghanistan.  Its  real  merit 
consists  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  and 
Christian  devotion,  and  the  clear 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  questions  of  which  it 
treats.  There  is  no  faintness  of 
heart,  no  enthusiasm  of  fancy.  If 
fault  is  occasionally  found  with  the 
apparent  negligence  of  the  authorities 
in  carrying  on  a  good  work,  we  attri- 
bute the  warmth  of  objurgation  to 
its  right  motive — zeal  in  the  cause, 
not  personal  enmity  to  the  indi- 
viduals. A  less  interested  narrator, 
indeed,  might  have  made  more  al- 
lowance for  hindrances  in  the  way  ; 
a  person  with  a  less  lofty  standard 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
lower  grade  of  perfection  both  in 
public  bodies  and  private  men  ;  but 
looking  to  the  past  as  presented  in 
these  pages,  and  to  the  present  as 
proved  in  the  universal  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  question  he  discusses, 
we  cannot  blame  him  for  demanding 
greater  exertion,  greater  sacrifices, 
and  a  more  zealous  performance  of 
the  work  which  God  has  evidently 
given  us  at  this  time  to  do,  than  has 
ever  characterised  our  efforts  before. 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  arising 
from  the  excesses  of  an  ill-directed 
enthusiasm,  he  honestly  confesses,  as 
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strongly  to  be  guarded  against  as 
the  apathy  of  which  he  accuses  the 
past  generation.  There  are  cries  of 
passion  rising  from  all  quarters,  call- 
ing on  us  to  buckle  on  our  armour, 
and  that  in  no  figurative  fashion, 
and  make  war  on  the  religions  of  the 
East.  Perish  government  and  wealth, 
and  even  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  millions,  provided  only  we  show 
our  Christian  courage  in  trampling 
on  Juggernaut,  and  putting  the 
legions  of  Mahomet  to  flight  !  The 
Queen  must  be  coerced  into  a  per- 
secutor. Britain  must  wash  off 
the  foul  stain  of  having  idolaters 
under  her  command.  There  must  be 
no  halting  between  two  opinions. 
Whoever  tolerates  Bramah  dis- 
honours Christ.  Encourage  Christi- 
anity by  depressing  Hindooism.  Let 
the  benighted  heathen  feel  our  power 
as  an  empire,  and  they  will  respect 
us  more  as  individuals.  We  will 
trample  on  their  errors,  and,  if  need 
be,  on  themselves.  We  will  bear  the 
Cross  in  triumph,  with  trumpet  and 
gun,  from  Exeter  Hall  to  Delhi,  and 
Dagon  shall  be  overthrown  by  the 
way  !  Meanwhile,  what  becomes  of 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
Cross  which  we  plant  in  the  capital 
of  the  Mogul  ]  Where  are  the  gentle- 
ness, forbearance,  and  long-suffering 
represented  by  that  sacred  emblem  ? 
It  was  only  the  buried  Jesus  who 
was  guarded  by  soldiers ;  while  he 
was  yet  alive,  he  commanded  the 
sword  to  be  put  up  into  its  sheath. 
But  the  best  answer  to  all  the  fiery 
declamation  and  cloudy  metaphors  of 
unreasoning  orators  and  fanatical  en- 
thusiasts is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Mr  Kaye  arrives, 
after  his  clear  and  careful  retrospect 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  East.  We  shall  take  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  ground  he  tra- 
verses, and  condense  into  a  few  lines 
the  decision  to  which  he  has  come. 
His  judgment,  indeed,  is  only  the 
natural  result  of  the  evidence  he  has 
collected.  No  other  sentence  was 
possible,  and  it  is  not  the  less  im- 
pressive that  it  is  delivered  with  the 
calmness  and  impartiality  befitting 
the  judicial  bench. 

A  mysterious  reverence  rested 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  over  the 
illimitable  plains  of  Hindostan.  The 


Greeks  had  turned  away  from  the 
land  of  innumerable  peoples  and 
incalculable  wealth,  satisfied  with 
the  view  they  had  obtained  of  its 
western  margin,  and  the  accounts 
they  had  received  of  the  interior. 
"Ganges"  became  to  the  Romans  a 
word  of  undefined  distance  and  near- 
ly fabulous  magnificence.  The  In- 
dus was  known  to  them  as  the  boun- 
dary of  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous nations  in  the  world ;  but  all 
that  lay  between  those  mystic  waters, 
glimmered  before  them  in  the  heat- 
mists  of  their  imagination,  forming 
themselves  into  cities  and  palaces, 
compared  to  which  Rome  itself  was 
mean  and  insignificant,  and  teeming 
with  gold  and  jewels  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  greatest  of  Persian 
kings.  Wandering  merchants  scarce- 
ly dispelled  these  poetic  exaggera- 
tions, when  by  any  chance  they 
returned  from  a  journey  to  the  towns 
of  India,  The  inexactitude,  to  call 
it  by  no  harsher  name,  of  the  Orien- 
tals, must  have  altogether  hidden 
the  real  features  of  the  country,  in 
the  descriptions  they  gave  of  it  to 
the  adventurous  Alexandrian,  who 
had  penetrated  to  the  shores  of 
Malabar  or  Ceylon.  But  Christian 
zeal  performed  an  achievement  be- 
yond the  power  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise. Early  legends  are  still  rife 
of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  by  the  apostle 
Thomas  himself.  But  without  at- 
taching credit  to  this  tradition,  we 
may  pass  on  to  the  well-authenticated 
voyage  of  Cosmas,  a  merchant  of 
Alexandria  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century.  "  There  is,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  island  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon), 
in  the  farthermost  India,  in  the 
Indian  Sea,  a  Christian  church,  with 
clergymen  and  believers.  I  know 
not  whether  there  are  any  Chris- 
tians beyond  this  island.  In  the 
Malabar  country  also,  where  pepper 

S:ows,  there  are  Christians,  and  in 
alliana,  as  they  call  it  (Callianee 
near  Bombay),  there  is  a  bishop  who 
comes  from  Persia,  where  he  was 
consecrated."  If  a  Christian  bishop 
from  Persia  carries  the  glad  tidings 
to  Ceylon  and  Bombay,  we  are  still 
more  surprised  to  read  in  Gibbon 
that  "  Christian  missionaries  from 
Balkh  and  Samarcand  pursued  with- 
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out  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roving 
Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  camps  of  the  valleys  of 
Imaus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga." 
When  India  was  thus  penetrated 
and  surrounded  by  Christian  mis- 
sions so  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  we  are  prepared  for  the 
marvels  related  of  Thomas  Cana,  an 
Armenian  merchant,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  evangelisation  of  the 
Hindoos  in  the  eighth.  This  admir- 
able personage  was  naturally  enough, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  confounded  with 
the  real  disciple  who  bore  the  same 
name,  but  whose  connection  with 
the  East  is  not  so  well  established. 
Whether,  however,  this  Thomas  was 
mistaken  for  the  primitive  apostle  or 
not,  the  circumstance  that  our  great 
King  Alfred  sent  an  embassy  under 
Bishop  Sighelow  of  Sherborne  to 
do  honour  to  the  tomb  of  a  Holy 
Thomas  at  Madras,  admits  of  no 
doubt.  A  pilgrimage  to  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  in  the  year  883  for 
such  a  purpose,  shows  a  wider  dif- 
fusion of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
greater  toleration  and  teachableness 
in  the  natives,  than  the  ancient  preju- 
dices of  Hindooism,  and  the  recent 
introduction  of  Mohammedanism 
might  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  even 
if  the  carping  suspicion  of  Gibbon 
be  well  founded,  that  the  envoys  got 
no  farther  than  Alexandria,  and  in 
that  great  centre  point  of  the  East 
and  West  collected  their  cargo  and 
their  legend,  the  belief  in  a  Christian 
shrine  in  the  town  of  Madras  re- 
mains uncontroverted.  Mussulman 
fanaticism  was  limited  to  the  de- 
struction of  hostile  religions,  or  the 
subjection  of  hostile  nations.  It 
tried  in  vain  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  cupidity  of  the  West, 
which  it  could  neither  convert  nor 
conquer,  and  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity were  conveyed  from  the 
capital  of  the  Grecian  Empire 
through  Arabia,  and  across  the 
Indian  seas,  by  the  merchants  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.  When  Constan- 
tinople fell,  commerce  found  out  the 
passage  round  the  Cape,  and  Chris- 
tianity accompanied  it — but  Christi- 
anity in  its  mere  earthly  form, 
girding  itself  with  the  sword  of 
Peter,  and  fighting  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Pope  rather  than  labouring 
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for  the  propagation  of  faith  and  the 
saving  of  souls.  The  contest  for 
papal  supremacy  at  once  began.  The 
churches  already  founded  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Syrian  patriarch  re- 
sisted the  Latin  yoke,  and  the  native 
converts  had  the  shame  of  seeing 
the  first  application  of  persecution 
commanded  by  the  Christian  pontiff 
against  a  Christian  congregation. 
The  Franciscan  friars,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Yasco  di 
Gama  in  1502,  considered  that  they 
were  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
faith  by  showing,  or  rather  by 
hiding,  the  virtues  of  Christianity  in 
their  monastic  cells.  They  built 
monasteries  and  churches,  but  with- 
drew from  the  active  duties  of  life, 
leaving  the  benefits  of  the  faith  as  it 
is  in  Jesus  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
lives  of  the  Portuguese  traders  and 
adventurers,  who,  from  the  "  Admiral 
of  the  Eastern  Seas  "  to  the  lowest 
follower  of  the  camp,  were  the  most 
abandoned  reprobates  who  ever  dis- 
graced the  name  of  true  believer. 
"  The  first  Christian  settlers  in  In- 
dia," says  Mr  Kaye,  "  were  the  most 
unchristian  of  men,  and  it  has  taken 
more  than  three  centuries  to  wipe 
away  the  stain  cast  upon  Christian- 
ity by  the  lives  of  its  European  pro- 
fessors." This  sentence,  though  ap- 
plied to  the  Portuguese  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  we  quote  as  the 
key-note  of  a  great  portion  of  Mr 
Kaye's  volume.  What  indeed  is  the 
use  of  preaching  and  catechising,  if 
the  conduct  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Christian  inhabitants  is  in  di- 
rect antagonism  to  the  lessons  of 
the  teachers'?  The  converse,  at  all 
events,  of  Pope's  unorthodox  line, 
"  He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life 
is  in  the  right,"  is  worthy  of  all 
acceptance  —  "He  can't  be  right 
whose  life  is  in  the  wrong  ; "  and  as 
all  was  naught  in  those  early  days  of 
Christian  propagandism,  Mr  Kaye 
rejoices  at  the  rise  of  one  true  man 
who  does  the  work  appointed  him  in 
a  high  and  self-denying  spirit,  and 
rises  into  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
passages  of  his  book  when  he  de- 
scribes the  career  of  the  sainted 
Francis  Xavier  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  :  — 

"  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1541 
that  the  first  missionary  of  the  New  So- 
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ciety  of  Jesus  turned  his  clear  blue  eyes, 
for  the  last  time,  upon  the  orange-groves 
of  Spain,  and  set  his  face  towards  the 
shining  Orient.  A  Portuguese  vessel, 
destined  to  carry  out  to  Goa  a  new  In- 
dian viceroy  and  a  reinforcement  of  a 
thousand  men,  suffered  the  great-hearted 
enthusiast  to  slink  silently  on  board,  and 
to  mingle  with  the  noisy  crowd  of  sol- 
diers and  mariners  on  her  deck.  No 
pleasant  well-fitted  cabin  was  there  for 
him — no  well-supplied  '  cuddy-table ' — 
no  outfit  that  he  did  not  carry  on  his 
back.  He  pillowed  his  head  upon  a  coil 
of  ropes,  and  ate  what  the  sailors  dis- 
carded. But  there  was  not  a  seaman  in 
that  labouring  vessel,  there  was  not  a 
soldier  in  that  crowded  troop-ship,  who 
did  not  inwardly  recognise  the  great  soul 
that  glowed  beneath  those  squalid  gar- 
ments. No  outward  humiliation  could 
conceal  that  knightly  spirit  ;  no  sickness 
and  suffering  could  quench  the  fire  of 
that  ardent  genius.  The  highest  and  the 
lowest  held  converse  with  him  ;  and, 
abject,  prostrate  as  he  was,  he  towered 
above  them  all,  alike  as  a  gentleman 'and 
a  scholar.  And  when,  thirteen  months 
after  the  vessel  sailed  out  of  the  port  of 
Lisbon,  its  rent  sails  were  furled,  and  its 
strained  cables  coiled  before  the  seaport 
of  Goa,  there  was  not  one  of  the  many 
enthusiasts  who  now,  as  they  dropped 
down  her  weather-stained  and  shattered 
side,  shaped  for  themselves  in  imagina- 
tion so  brilliant  a  career  in  the  great 
Indies,  or  heaped  up  such  piles  of  vision- 
ary wealth,  as  stirred  the  heart  of  Fi'ancis 
Xavier.  But  his  career  was  only  that  of 
the  Christian  missionary,  and  the  riches 
he  was  to  gain  were  countless  thousands 
of  human  souls. 

"  It  was  Xavier's  will  to  suffer.  The 
King  of  Portugal  had  ordered,  that  on 
his  passage  to  India  a  cabin  should  be 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  furnished 
with  everything  that  could  render  toler- 
able the  discomforts  of  a  sea  life.  But 
he  had  rejected  these  kingly  offers,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  bare  deck  as 
his  home  ;  a  single  cloak  to  shelter  him 
in  the  foul  weather,  and  a  few  books  to 
solace  him  in  the  fair.  And  now  that 
he  had  reached  the  point  at  which  were 
to  commence  his  apostolic  ministrations, 
the  same  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self- 
dependence  animated  him  in  all  that  he 
did.  He  had  prayed  before  his  depai-ture 
for  more  stripes  ;  he  had  asked  the 
Divine  goodness  to  grant  him  in  India 
the  pains  that  had  been  faintly  foresha- 
dowed in  his  Italian  career.  He  had 
carried  out  all  sorts  of  briefs  and  creden- 
tials from  regal  and  pontifical  hands; 
and  the  bishop  now  eagerly  tendered 
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him  assistance,  and  pressed  upon  him 
pecuniary  support.  But  he  refused  all 
these  episcopal  offers,  and  sought  no  aid 
but  that  of  God.  The  more  dangers 
seemed  to  thicken — the  more  appalling 
the  difficulties  that  beset  his  path — the 
more  agonising  the  trials  he  endured — 
the  louder,  the  more  earnest  was  his  cry, 
'  Yet  more— 0  my  God  ! — yet  more  ! ' 

"  Protestant  zeal  is  only  contemptible 
when  it  denies  that  Francis  Xavier  was 
a  great  man.  Delusions  he  may  have 
had,  strong  as  ever  yet  wrought  upon  the 
human  soul ;  but  the  true  nobility  of 
his  nature  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  He 
faced  the  most  tremendous  trials  with  a 
courage  and  a  constancy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  prosecuted  the  most  arduous 
and  astounding  labours  with  an  energy 
and  a  perseverance  scarcely  exampled  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  He  found  him- 
self suddenly  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
a  mingled  community  of  natives  and 
Europeans,  of  which  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  were  sunk 
in  the  deeper  and  more  debasing  idolatry. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  him  to  endure  hard- 
ship and  to  be  beset  with  difficulty  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  great  work.  His 
courage  rose  as  the  objects  in  his  path 
loomed  larger  and  larger,  and  he  waded 
through  the  sea  of  pollution  that  lay 
before  him  as  one  who  never  feared  to 
sink.  He  began  his  course  by  endea- 
vouring to  entice  his  countrymen  at  Goa 
into  a  purer  way  of  life :  and  as  none 
since  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul  have 
known  better  how  to  abound  and  how  to 
be  abased,  he  became  as  weak  unto  the 
weak,  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all 
means  he  might  save  some.  The  knightly 
spirit  was  never  extinct  within  him ; 
with  the  chivalry  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
old  noble,  he  united  the  fulness  and 
readiness  of  the  scholar ;  and  whether 
among  the  gay  and  gallant  officers  who 
surrounded  the  Viceroy  of  Portugal,  or 
among  the  degraded  fishermen  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  the  gentle  blood  which 
flowed  in  his  veins  imparted  dignity  to 
his  presence,  softness  to  his  speech,  and 
the  most  winning  generosity  to  his  ac- 
tions. Whether,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  oppressed  Christians, 
he  charged  down,  crucifix  in  hand,  upon 
a  marauding  enemy,  or  whetherhe  braved 
death  in  fever  hospitals  and  lazar-houses, 
performing  readily  the  most  sickening 
offices  for  their  tainted  inmates,  the  same 
noble  courage  and  self-devotion  shone 
out  in  everything  that  he  did. 

"  That  the  doctrines  he  taught  may 
not  have  been  the  soundest — that  his 
means  of  teaching  were  insufficient — that 
he  knew  little  of  the  native  languages — 
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that  he  made  converts  who  were  in  re- 
ality no  converts — that  he  had  an  over- 
weening faith,  not  peculiar  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  efficacy  of  infant 
baptism,  are  facts  which  all  history  re- 
cords, but  no  true  history  in  a  grudging 
spirit.  The  more  insufficient  his  means, 
the  greater  the  faith  that  sustained  him. 
When  Francis  Xavier  went  about  the 
streets  of  Goa,  or  traversed  the  villages 
on  the  western  coast,  bell  in  hand,  its 
clear  sounds  inviting  all  who  heard  to 
gather  round  him  and  accept  from  his 
lips  the  first  rudiments  of  Christian 
truth  ;  and  when,  with  inalienable  Euro- 
pean accent,  he  enunciated  a  rude  trans- 
lation of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  then  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, he  did  not  believe  that  he, 
so  unworthy  an  agent,  so  weak  a  vessel, 
could  convert  thousands  of  wondering 
heathens  to  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Christ  ; 
but  he  believed  that  even  a  weaker  vessel, 
even  a  more  unworthy  agent,  might,  in 
God's  hands,  become  a  human  medium 
for  the  conversion  of  tens  of  thousands, 
and  he  did  his  best,  knowing  how  little 
it  was  in  itself,  but  how  great  it  might 
become,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  him  as  a  dove,  and  birdlike  accom- 
panied him  in  his  wanderings.  How  far 
the  Divine  Spirit  may  have  worked  in 
him,  and  for  him,  it  is  not  for  us  in  these 
days  to  determine.  It  was  said  that  a 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues  was  vouchsafed 
to  him,  that  he  raised  the  dead,  and  per- 
formed other  prodigies  ;  but  he  was  too 
truthful,  too  real  a  man,  to  favour  the 
growth  of  errors  which  the  whole  Catho- 
lic world  was  only  too  willing  to  accept ; 
and  it  would  be  the  vilest  injustice  to  fix 
upon  the  first  Jesuit  missionary  the 
charge  of  dishonesty  and  insincerity,  be- 
cause among  his  followers  have  been  liars 
and  hypocrites  of  the  worst  class. 

"  The  proselytes  of  Francis  Xavier  are 
numbered  by  his  followers,  not  by  tens, 
but  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  He  is 
said  to  have  converted  seven  hundred 
thousand  unbelievers  to  the  Christian 
faith.  His  converts  were  drawn  from  all 
classes,  from  princes  to  pariahs.  That 
the  dishonesty  or  credulity  of  his  bio- 
graphers has  greatly  magnified  his  suc- 
cesses is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but,  making 
large  deductions  on  this  score,  there  still 
remains  a  formidable  balance  of  nominal 
Christianity  to  be  carried  to  the  account 
of  the  apostle.  His  superhuman  ener- 
gies seem  to  have  been  attended  with  al- 
most miraculous  results.  Idols  fell  at 
his  approach  ;  churches  rose  at  his  bid- 
ding ;  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  became 
the  recognised  symbol  of  fellowship 
among  the  inmates  of  entire  villages. 
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From  Goa  he  travelled  southward  to  the 
pearl-fisheries  of  Cape  Coniorin,  and  after 
succouring  the  poor  people  who  had 
been  driven  thence  to  the  shores  of  the 
Straits  of  Manaar,  returned  to  the 
western  coast,  and  commenced  his  la- 
bours with  extraordinary  energy  and 
success  in  Travancore.  According  to 
his  own  account  he  baptised  ten  thou- 
sand heathens  in  a  single  month  ;  carry- 
ing on  the  holy  work  till  he  could  no 
longer  articulate  the  words  of  the  for- 
mula, or  raise  his  hand  to  perform  the 
office.  Then  he  took  ship  for  the  Eastern 
isles,  visited  Malacca,  Amboyna,  Ternate, 
Java;  and,  after  a  while,  returned  to 
visit  his  churches  in  Southern  India,  and 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  great  crusade 
against  the  Bonzes  of  Japan.  More  than 
two  years  were  spent  in  this  holy  war ; 
many  strange  adventures  he  encounter- 
ed, many  converts  he  made,  and  many 
churches  he  established ;  but  his  career 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  re- 
turned to  Goa,  and  there  in  council  with 
one  lago  Pereira,  captain  of  the  vessel 
which  had  carried  the  apostle  on  his 
strange  and  perilous  voyage  from  Japan, 
formed  the  magnificent  design  of  con- 
verting the  Chinese  empire.  But  he 
never  reached  the  flowery  land.  Diffi- 
culties beset  the  enterprise.  The  apostle 
of  the  Jesuits  was  landed  at  the  island  of 
Sancian  ;  and  there,  as  he  was  about  to 
join,  full  of  heart  and  hope,  a  Siamese 
embassy  of  which  he  had  gained  tidings, 
and  thus  aided  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  celestial  empire,  the  hand 
of  God  was  put  forth  to  stay  his  tri- 
umphant career ;  the  Divine  mandate, 
'  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further/ 
was  issued  to  that  lowly,  well-prepared 
servant  of  God :  he  met  the  summons 
with  rapture,  and  on  the  bare  beach,  or 
beneath  a  miserable  shed,  which  shelter- 
ed him  neither  from  the  heat  by  day  nor 
from  the  cold  by  night,  he  closed  a  life 
of  agony  and  bliss,  of  humiliation  and  of 
triumph,  with  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world." 

After  this  glowing  tribute  to  the 
apostle  of  the  Indies,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  Mr  Kaye  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  history  of 
the  Jesuit  missions  to  Hindostan, 
Francis  Xavier  stands  out  in  solitary 
grandeur  as' the  one  apostolic  man. 
Beside  him  all  his  successors  were 
but  mountebanks  and  impostors. 
Strengthened  by  many  nominal  adhe- 
sions to  the  Romish  form,  the  papal 
priesthood  became  insufferably  ar- 
rogant and  presumptuous.  Don  Al- 
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exis  de  Menezes,  the  Archbishop  of 
Goa,  blew  the  trumpet  in  the  good 
old  knightly  style,  and  rode  at  the 
head  of  his  retainers  to  exterminate 
the  schismatics  of  the  south,  terri- 
fying their  archdeacon  into  apparent 
compliance,  and  marshalling  all  his 
forces :  the  missionary  archbishop 
cursed  his  foes,  and  struck  them 
with  excommunication — pronounced 
the  head  of  their  church,  the  Patriarch 
of  Babylon,  a  heretic  and  impostor, 
and  by  dint  of  amazing  persever- 
ance, by  bribery  and  bullying  skil- 
fully applied,  by  claiming  the  assist- 
tance  of  the  native  princes,  and 
undermining  the  confidence  of  all 
the  churches,  he  finally  attained  his 
object,  and  the  Syrian  congregations 
professed  themselves  the  liegemen  of 
the  Pope. 

It  was  a  matter,  however,  with 
which  real  Christianity  had  very 
little  to  do.  The  conversions  were 
in  few  cases  sincere,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  were  limited  to 
its  ceremonies  and  discipline.  As 
if  to  prove  the  unsubstantial  nature 
of  Hindoo  conformity  under  the 
teachings  of  Rome,  there  came  a 
fresh  band  of  Jesuit  missionaries  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  men  despised  the 
example  of  Francis  Xavier,  who 
kept  up  the  distinctive  forms  of  his 
church,  and  preached  openly  the 
peculiarities  of  hisfaith ;  they  pursued 
an  opposite  course.  "They  turned 
aside  from  the  practice  of  no  deceit, 
from  the  exercise  of  no  hypocrisy. 
They  lied  in  word,  and  they  lied  in 
action.  They  called  themselves  West- 
ern Brahmans,  and  in  the  disguise 
of  Brahmans  they  mixed  themselves 
with  the  people ;  talking  their  lan- 
guage, following-  their  customs,  and 
countenancing  their  superstitions." 
The  success  of  these  missionaries 
was  proved  by  the  number  of  con- 
verts they  persuaded  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  the  convert  continued 
as  deeply  heathen  as  before.  Jesuits, 
missionaries,  catechists,  and  converts, 
all  vied  with  each  other  in  the  osten- 
tatious idolatry  of  their  religious 
services.  The  processions  which  had 
taken  place  in  honour  of  Vishnu, 
were  now;  marshalled  in  worship  of 
the  Virgin.  There  was  the  same 
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noise  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums ; 
there  were  the  same  dancers,  with 
the  same  marks  of  vermilion  and 
sandal-wood  on  their  naked  bodies. 
To  break  down  the  barriers  of  caste 
would  have  been  a  great  achieve- 
ment, but  the  Jesuits  did  not  at- 
tempt it.  They  went  among  the 
people  with  great  parade  of  caste, 
and  declared  that  they  were  sprung 
from  the  head  of  Brahma  himself. 
As  falsehood  and  imposture  are  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  meet  their  just  re- 
ward, it  will  not  surprise  us  to  be 
told  that  the  new  Brahmans  were 
detected,  and  driven  forth  with  igno- 
miny and  contempt.  It  certainly  is 
with  no  feeling  of  regret  or  commisera- 
tion that  we  read,  that  the  dawn  of 
the  eighteenth  century  found  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  of  Rome  re- 
duced to  the  narrowest  limits,  and 
the  Jesuits  nowhere  visible  on  the 
Indian  coast. 

The  first  establishment  of  an  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  dates  from 
1599.  The  objects  of  the  Company 
were  simply  commercial ;  and  yet  it 
was  no  long  time  before  the  religious 
element  began  to  be  introduced. 
Chaplains  were  appointed  to  all  the 
ships,  and  each  voyage  was  inaugu- 
rated with  solemn  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation in  presence  of  the  Governor 
and  his  colleagues.  The  lives  of  the 
private  adventurers  were  not  very 
striking  models  of  Christian  conduct, 
and  for  the  first  century  of  the  Com- 
pany's existence  the  original  institu- 
tion only  was  kept  in  view,  and  in 
its  official  capacity  the  Company  was 
not  a  proselytising  body.  We  can- 
not help  thinking  that  a  great  deal 
too  much  is  made  of  the  supposed 
immorality  of  the  English  people,  and 
the  lukewarmness  on  religious  mat- 
ters displayed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Merchants  trading  to  the  East.  Mr 
Kaye  extends  his  indictment  against 
our  predecessors  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  very 
recent  times.  He  dwells 'upon  the 
dissolution  of  manners  attendant  on 
the  Restoration,  but  he  forgets  the 
strong  under-current  of  Puritanic 
asceticism  that  flowed  beneath  the 
glittering  surface  on  which  floated 
the  revellers  of  Whitehall.  There 
were  men  also,  all  through  the  reigns 
of  Charles  and  James,  who  had 
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shouted, "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon ! "  at  Marston  Moor,  and 
were  ready  to  draw  the  sword  again. 
There  were  modest  country  manors, 
in  which  the  equals  and  companions 
of  the  Hutchinsons  were  still  to  be 
found,  but  who  never  presented  them- 
selves at  Court ;  and  the  alarmists 
who  seem  to  take  a  pride,  after  the 
deluding  example  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  blackening  the  moral  character 
of  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  may  take  com- 
fort from  the  reflection  that,  if  one 
half  their  lamentations  were  true,ther  e 
would  have  been  no  restoration  pos- 
sible :  a  people  once  thoroughly  de- 
moralised can  never  rise  again.  But 
the  heart  of  middle-class  England  was 
always  sound :  its  mobs  might  be 
riotous  and  brutal,  its  Charles  the 
Second  lordlings  and  Walpole  poli- 
ticians might  be  unprincipled  and  li- 
centious ;  but  the  mass  of  the  edu- 
cated population  feared  God  and  were 
charitable  to  man.  A  mistake  is 
made  between  coarseness  of  man- 
ner and  wickedness  'of  heart.  Squire 
Western  would  scarcely  be  tolerated 
in  a  society  of  labourers  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  Commodore  Trunnion 
would  certainly  make  his  appearance 
at  Bow  Street,  and  be  fined  for  im- 
proper language ;  but  the  founda- 
tions were  firm.  Both  those  estim- 
able and  foul-mouthed  gentlemen 
would  have  felt  themselves  insulted 
if  you  had  proposed  anything  mean, 
or  dishonourable,  or  irreligious  for 
them  to  do ;  and  the  whole  difference 
between  that  time  and  this  seems  to 
be,  that  the  public  standard  of  de- 
corum in  those  days  was  lower,  and 
the  individual  was  more  lax  in  for- 
mal observances ;  but  at  both  periods 
there  was,  as  an  essential  portion  of 
the  national  character,  the  same  re- 
verence for  goodness,  and  respect  for 
holy  things.  Mr  Kaye  is  surely  too 
exacting  when  he  sneers  at  the  dila- 
toriness  of  the  merchant  adventurers 
in  not  building  a  church  for  the  first 
eighty  years  of  their  connection  with 
the  East.  They  were  years  of  strug- 
gle for  the  bare  life ;  they  were  per- 
secuted by  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch  ;  their  position  was  not  secure 
for  a  single  day  ;  they  were  fain  to 
be  contented  with  prayers  in  a  pri- 
vate room,  and  sermons  delivered  in 
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temporary  buildings,  as  the  Israelites 
contented  themselves  with  a  tent  in 
the  wilderness.  "  Old  John  Mandel- 
slo,"  says  Mr  Kaye  himself,  "who 
wrote  in  1640,  tells  us  that  at  the 
chief  factory  prayers  were  said  at  the 
President's  house.  The  respect  and 
reverence  which  the  other  merchants 
had  for  the  President  was  very  re- 
markable, as  also  the  order  which 
was  there  observed  in  all  things, 
especially  at  divine  service,  which 
was  said  twice  a-day — in  the  morn- 
ing at  six,  and  at  eight  at  night,  and 
on  Sundays  thrice."  If  on  "  Fridayes, 
after  prayers,"  the  governor  relaxed 
a  little,  and  invited  his  colleagues 
to  join  him  in  drinking  their  wives' 
healths  ;  and  if,  on  those  festive  oc- 
casions, it  sometimes  happened,  as 
old  John  Mandelslo  confesses,  that 
"  some  made  advantage  of  this  meet- 
ing to  get  more  than  they  could  well 
carry  away,"  we  are  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  occasion;  for  it  is 
said  Friday  which  was  thus  cele- 
brated was  the  day  on  which  they 
had  left  England  on  their  outward 
voyage ;  and  we  are  not  to  visit  the 
excesses  of  1640  with  the  harshness 
which  they  might  deserve  in  this 
period  of  teetotal  abstinence  and 
compulsory  sobriety.  The  drink 
which  produced  these  exhilarating 
and  consolatory  effects  was  composed, 
we  are  told,  of  aqua-vitee,  rose-water, 
juice  of  citrons,  and  sugar  ;  and  as 
the  Indian  tree-juice  has  furnished 
the  Scotch  with  the  name  for  their 
national  "  toddy,"  it  is  only  right,  in 
the  Hindoo  appellation  of  the  above 
savory  compound,  "  Pale  puntz"  to 
recognise  the  English  "  punch." 

It  was  the  Factory  of  Madras 
which  had  the  honour  of  building 
the  first  Protestant  church  in  India. 
Under  the  presidency  of  the  excel- 
lent Sir  George  Oxenden  and  his 
successor  Gerald  Aungier,  a  devout 
and  charitable  man  of  the  name  of 
Streynsham  Master  had  worked  to 
this  good  end.  In  the  year  1681  a 
building  of  solid  stone  was  set  apart 
for  the  worship  of  God ;  and  we 
regret  that  Mr  Kaye  descends  to  the 
remark  that  "  many  persons  may  still 
consider  it  no  better  than  a  barn  or 
a  riding-school,  because  it  was  not 
episcopally  consecrated,  and  probably 
was  not  placed  in  accurate  relation 
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to  the  points  of  the  compass."  In 
the  presence  of  the  woeful  fact  that 
this  was  the  one  building  in  all  India 
devoted  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
English  settlers,  it  seems  a  little 
below  the  sacredness  of  the  occasion 
to  allude  sarcastically  to  the  absence 
of  a  Form  which  to  the  Episcopalians 
might  have  invested  it  with  a  dearer 
interest,  as  reminding  them  of  the 
village  church  at  home,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  lessened  its  claim 
to  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
other  worshippers,  to  whom  all  cere- 
monial dedications  and  all  ecclesias- 
tic architecture  were  matters  of  no 
moment.  But  a  church,  whether 
episcopally  blest  or  not,  was  now 
among  the  most  precious  of  the 
buildings  of  Madras.  How  to  get  it 
supplied  with  fitting  ministers  was 
the  next  question.  Chaplains  were 
sent  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  respective  factories. 
In  a  short  time  the  Crown  gave  its 
countenance  to  the  proceedings  of 
those  distant  subjects  so  far  as  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  those 
chaplains  to  convert  the  Gentoos. 
The  charter  of  a  new  Company  in 
1698  contained  a  clause  enacting 
that  the  Company  should  constantly 
maintain  one  minister  in  every  gar- 
rison and  superior  factory,  and  that 
they  should  in  such  garrisons  or  fac- 
tories provide  or  set  apart  a  decent 
and  convenient  place  for  divine  ser- 
vice only.  Quarrels,  however,  of  the 
most  brutal  violence,  broke  out  be- 
tween the  rival  companies  and  the 
chief  persons  in  authority,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  English  name. 
Fights  took  place  in  the  council- 
chamber.  If  the  President  was  strong, 
he  so  mauled  the  dissentient  coun- 
cillor that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  bed. 
If  the  councillor  bore  malice,  he  tried 
to  revenge  himself  by  poisoning  or 
otherwise  murdering  his  superior. 
When  peace,  however,  was  brought 
about  by  the  union  of  the  two  Com- 
panies under  one  charter  in  1708,  the 
thoughts  of  the  belligerents  reverted 
to  the  church.  Madras  made  good 
use  of  her  new  building,  and  the 
merchants  created  admiration  among 
the  natives  by  the  solemnity  of  their 
demeanour  as  they  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Sunday  services,  pre- 
ceded by  the  President,  Bombay  and 
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Calcutta  also  were  not  without  wit- 
nesses of  the  faith,  though  Mr  Kaye 
gives  a  miserable  description  of  the 
state  of  morals  among  the  settlers 
on  the  Hooghly.  They  had  suffi- 
cient Protestantism,  however,  if  not 
Christianity,  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  the  Papists,  who  established  an 
influence  in  many  of  their  houses  by 
having  gained  the  spiritual  manage- 
ment of  the  native  women  whom  the 
adventurers  had  married.  The  first 
thing,  accordingly,  we  hear  of  in 
the  history  of  the  young  community 
at  Chuttanutty  (Calcutta),  is  that  a 
gallant  governor  of  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Gouldsborough,  finding  that  a 
padre  has  succeeded  in  getting  him- 
self appointed  heir  to  a  foolish  person 
of  the  name  of  Messenger  —  by  the 
wheedling  of  his  black  wife,  who  had 
turned  a  Papist  —  takes  vigorous 
measures  to  vindicate  the  law,  and 
disappoint  the  hostile  faith.  He 
turns  the  priests  bodily  out  of  his 
domain  of  Chuttanutty,  and,  to  show 
them  how  terribly  in  earnest  he  is, 
he  pulls  down  their  "mass-house," 
and  levels  the  ground  it  occupied 
for  an  enlargement  of  his  factory. 

But  a  surer  method  of  pulling 
down  mass-houses  was  pursued  by 
the  Danish  missionaries  Ziegenbalg 
and  Plutscho,  who  arrived  at  Tran- 
quebar  in  the  year  1705.  In  spite  of 
the  enmity  of  Romish  priests,  and 
the  apathy,  if  not  active  opposition, 
of  the  chaplains  on  the  Establish- 
ment, the  word  of  God  mightily  grew 
and  prevailed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  these  two  men.  "  They  did 
not  expect  to  work  miracles  of  ge- 
nuine conversion,"  says  Mr  Kaye, 
"  and  they  were  content  with  no  con- 
version that  was  not  genuine."  They 
attacked  the  stronghold  of  the  Brah- 
mans  by  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  theology  of  the  Vedas.  The 
path  was  farther  cleared  for  them  by 
the  favour  of  the  English  authorities. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  contributed  a  small  sum 
in  1709  for  the  support  of  missions. 
The  chaplains  on  the  Establishment 
became  courteous  in  compliment  to 
the  letters  recommendatory  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  according  to  Mr 
Kaye,  but  in  consequence  equally,  let 
us  believe,  of  the  tried  virtues  of  the 
missionaries  themselves.  The  church 
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was  lent  to  them  for  their  services  in 
German,  and  a  wealthy  native  was 
only  deterred  by  the  hostility  of  his 
countrymen  from  building  a  church 
for  them  at  his  own  expense.  A 
church,  however,  was  furnished  by 
contributions  from  the  European  set- 
tlers atTranquebar,and  the  two  young 
missionaries  preached  in  Tamul  and 
in  Portuguese  to  crowds  of  Papists 
and  Protestants,  Mohammedans  and 
Hindoos.  Conversion  from  the  two 
last-named  communities  had  the  ad- 
ditional obstruction  of  being  the  cer- 
tain source  of  ruin  to  the  convert. 
The  new  Christian  had  to  surrender 
friendship  and  society,  and  finally 
maintenance  itself;  for  nobody  would 
consort  with  him,  or  furnish  him  with 
employment.  Ziegenbalg  was  ready 
with  a  remedy,  and  taught  them  use- 
ful manufactures,  which  made  them 
independent  of  their  countrymen. 
"  With  all  their  spiritual  enthu- 
siasm," remarks  Mr  Kaye,  "  these 
young  Danish  missionaries  were  emi- 
nently practical  men ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  should  not  have  done 
better  in  India,  if  we  had  imitated 
them  in  this  good  practice  of  provid- 
ing work  for  our  heathen  converts." 
For  the  farther  proceedings  of  these 
excellent  men  —  for  their  successes 
and  disappointments,  for  their  gra- 
dual overcoming  of  difficulties  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  clergy  in 
Hindostan,  till  finally  they  were  re- 
ceived with  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship by  the  chaplains  in  Madras — we 
must  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  We 
shall  also  pass  over  the  labours  and 
triumphs  of  the  famous  missionary 
Schwartz  at  Taujore.  JSTo  nation  has 
ever  sorrowed  over  the  grave  of  war- 
rior or  politician  with  truer  or 
prouder  regret  than  the  Christian 
public  of  England  did  over  the  death 
of  this  pure -hearted  apostle  of  the 
faith.  Statues  were  raised  in  his 
honour  (the  works  of  Bacon  and 
Flaxman);  sermons  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  merits  were  ordered  to  be 
preached  ;  and  an  inscription  for  his 
tomb  sent  out  from  England,  record- 
ing that  he  had  been  employed  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  fifty  years ;  that  dur- 
ing all  that  time  he  had  gone  about 
doing  good ;  that  he  had  built  a 
Christian  church,  and  established 


Christian  seminaries;  and  that  the 
East  India  Company  were  anxious  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  tran- 
scendant  worth,  and  were  gratefully 
sensible  of  the  public  benefits  which 
resulted  from  its  influence. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  which 
resulted  from  his  influence  was  the 
example  he  set  of  caution  and  mode- 
ration. Giving  way  to  no  impulses  of 
rash  and  dangerous  zeal,  he  laid  the 
sure  foundations  of  future  progress, 
by  disarming  the  suspicions  of  the 
native  chiefs.  A  simple  individual, 
personally  powerless,  was  no  object  of 
fear  to  the  most  jealous  of  rajahs ; 
and  as  the  result  of  the  early  labours 
of  Schwartz,  and  the  continued  efforts 
of  his  followers,  Gericke,  Kohlof,  and 
Kiernander,  it  is  stated  that,  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  Tinnevelly  alone, 
there  is  a  Christian  population  of  forty 
thousand  souls. 

The  transactions  in  Bengal  bring 
one  of  this  Tinnevelly  band  more  pro- 
minently forward;  and  due  honour 
is  done  to  the  labours  and  virtues  of 
John  Kiernander.  A  very  depreca- 
tory and  hostile  view  is  again  taken 
of  the  general  state  of  morals  in 
Calcutta  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century.  The  total  absence  of  the 
religious  element  in  English  society, 
as  we  are  told,  made  itself  doubly 
manifest  among  the  settlers  on  the 
Hooghly  ;  yet  the  existence  and  acti- 
vity of  the  two  great  societies  which 
are  so  often  commemorated  in  these 
pages — the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society — are  themselves 
some  proof  that  the  disease  had  not 
penetrated  to  the  core.  "  In  1715," 
says  Mr  Kaye,  "  the  settlers  built 
God  a  church,"  and  adds,  for  the 
sake  of  the  quotation,  "  but  laughed 
His  word  to  scorn  for  many  years 
afterwards."  Yet  we  are  informed 
in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  that 
"  when  the  church  was  built,  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Brereton,  seemingly 
(why seemingly?}  a  devout  man,  was 
chaplain  to  the  Factory  at  Calcutta ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  it  rejoiced  his 
heart  to  see  the  President  and  all  the 
chief  servants  of  the  Company  walk- 
ing every  Sabbath  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  house  of  God."  But 
troubled  times  came  on,  and  the 
settlers  were  reminded  of  the  unsub- 
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stantial  nature  of  their  security  by 
the  cruelties  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  in 
1755.  The  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole 
reduced  the  English  population  from 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  to  two  or 
three  and  twenty ;  and  no  great  efforts 
of  missionary  enterprise  could  be  ex- 
pected from  those  terrified  and  heart- 
broken survivors,  even  after  the 
genius  of  Olive  had  placed  them  in 
greater  security  than  before.  Kier- 
nander,  however,  replaced  the  church 
which  Surajah  Dowlah  had  destroyed 
in  the  year  1770,  defraying  all  ex- 
penses out  of  his  own  resources,  and 
henceforth  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  whatever  might 
be  the  atmosphere  of  vice  and  self- 
indulgence  in  which  the  chief  officers 
of  the  now  ambitious  Company  lived. 
That  vice  and  self-indulgence  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
in  high  places,  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and  the  more  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  few — faithful  found,  though  few — 
who  resisted  the  contamination  of 
such  examples  as  were  set  them  by 
Hastings  and  Francis,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  politics  and  fashions 
of  Bengal.  "  Verily,"  says  Mr  Kaye 
at  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  "  it 
was  of  little  use  to  think  of  Christian- 
ising the  people  until  the  English  in 
India  had  begun  in  some  measure  to 
Christianise  themselves." 

With  the  year  1786,  and  the  gov- 
ernor-generalship of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
the  curtain  draws  up  on  a  more  hope- 
ful scene.  There  are  good  men  and 
true  in  offices  of  dignity  and  influ- 
ence, such  as  Mr  Charles  Grant,  and 
Mr  William  Chambers ;  and  when 
the  highest  officials  in  India  were 
seen  to  be  as  strict  in  marking  the 
iniquities  of  private  life  as  the 
neglect  of  public  duties,  the  society 
of  Calcutta  underwent  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  change.  Gambling, 
duelling,  and  the  other  vices  of  high 
life,  went  out  of  fashion;  and  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  unanswer- 
able taunt  of  the  Hindoos,  derived 
from  the  acts  of  some  of  its  profes- 
sors, "Christian  religion,  devil  re- 
ligion," the  war  was  carried  into 
the  enemy's  country  with  a  strong 
garrison,  as  it  were,  left  in  the  rear. 
This  aggressive  movement  was  made, 
however,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  Cornwallis ;  not  that  his  lord- 
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ship  undervalued  the  religious  and 
political  effects  of  Christianity,  but 
simply  from  the  contempt  and  dis- 
like he  entertained  of  the  natives, 
whom  he  considered  "  not  a  convert- 
ible people."  But  this  question  was 
now  about  to  be  practically  tried  by 
other  and  humbler  hands  than  those 
of  a  Governor-General.  David  Brown, 
a  favourite  disciple  of  Charles  Si- 
meon of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
a  most  active  propagator  of  the 
faith,  had  landed  at  Calcutta  in  the 
same  year  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  as 
chaplain  of  the  Military  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, then  recently  established.  In 
the  first  glow  of  the  evangelical  zeal 
into  which  his  humanity  had  burst 
forth  while  he  was  an  undergraduate, 
the  new  chaplain  saw  much  to  mourn 
over  in  all  that  met  his  eyes.  Yet  he 
was  not  the  man  to  draw  back  from 
the  plough  on  which  he  had  once  set  his 
hand.  Negotiations  were  entered  in- 
to with  Wilberforce  and  Simeon  for  the 
establishment  of  Church  of  England 
missionaries,  their  salaries  to  be  paid 
by  subscription;  and  though  these 
propositions  for  a  while  were  fruit- 
less, they  led  eventually  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
from  which  the  greatest  benefits  were 
expected  to  flow.  David  Brown, 
however,  derived  greater  aid  from 
the  change  of  the  chief  governors 
than  from  the  establishment  of  any 
society.  Sir  John  Shore  succeeded 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  1793,  and  held 
the  viceregal  throne  for  four  years. 
For  that  period  all  that  the  personal 
zeal  of  the  Governor-General  could 
do  was  done  in  aid  of  the  missionary 
cause.  He  made  open  profession  of 
his  individual  faith.  "I  have  no 
hesitation,"  he  wrote  to  Wilberforce, 
"  on  any  occasion,  and  on  some  find 
it  a  duty,  to  declare  myself  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  in  whose  gospel  and  in  the 
Bible  I  look  for  my  religion."  With 
so  congenial  a  spirit  in  the  chief,  the 
working  officers  were  certain  to  pro- 
ceed with  additional  vigour,  and  Sir 
John,  after  he  had  returned  home 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Teignmouth, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  danger  which 
might  arise  from  an  official  encourage- 
ment of  their  labours,  was  careful 
in  laying  down  the  limits  within 
which  he  believed  their  efforts  ought 
to  be  restrained. 
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"  Anxious  as  I  am  that  the  natives  of 
India  should  become  Christians  from  a 
regard  to  their  temporal  happiness  and 
eternal  welfare,  I  know  that  this  is  not 
to  be  effected  by  violence,  nor  by  undue 
influence ;  and  although  I  consider 
this  country  bound  by  the  strongest 
obligations  of  duty  and  interest,  which 
will  ever  be  found  inseparable,  to  afford 
them  the  means  of  moral  and  religious 
instructions,  I  have  no  wish  to  limit 
that  toleration  which  has  hitherto  been 
observed  with  respect  to  their  religion, 
laws,  and  customs.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hold  a  perseverance  in  the  system  of 
toleration  not  only  as  just  in  itself,  but 
as  essentially  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
means  used  for  their  conversion,  and 
those  means  should  be  conciliatory, 
under  the  guidance  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. But  I  should  consider  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  translation  and  circulation  of 
our  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  recall  of  the 
missionaries,  most  fatal  prognostics  with 
respect  to  the  permanency  of  the  British 
dominion  in  India." 

The  splendid  administration  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  extending  from  1798 
to  1805,  was  too  exclusively  occupied 
with  foreign  conquest  and  internal 
organisation  to  bestow  much  care  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Persons  of 
more  zeal  than  wisdom  became 
prominent  among  the  chaplains. 
The  suspicions  of  the  native  popula- 
tions were  roused,  and  no  historian  of 
India  but  Mr  Kaye  himself  has 
denied  that  the  ignorant  fanaticism 
of  the  unauthorised  missionaries  was 
a  powerful  ingredient  in  producing 
the  disastrous  mutiny  at  Vellore 
which  broke  out  on  Wellesley's 
return  to  England.  The  discipline 
of  the  chaplains  on  the  Establishment 
was  so  relaxed  during  a  portion  of 
his  government,  that  a  great  deal  of 
government's  time  was  taken  up  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  fights  and 
squabbles.  We  were  told  indeed, 
many  years  ago,  by  the  Military 
Secretary  of  Lord  Wellesley,  that 
the  religious  staff  at  Calcutta  was 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less anarchy.  David  Brown,  being 
the  senior  chaplain,  was  considered 
by  Lord  Wellesley  the  head  of  the 
Church;  but  as  he  had  no  official  rank, 
the  other  chaplains  disputed  his  pre- 
eminence. Among  these  a  certain 
Mr  Shepherd,  who  had  been  an 
officer  of  dragoons,  was  the  most 
unruly,  and  raised  a  report  that 
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David  Brown  had  never  received 
priest's  orders.  The  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
who  had  been  married  by  their 
favourite  minister,  was  ignorantly 
great,  and  the  Military  Secretary,  to 
whose  department  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  belonged,  summoned  Mr 
Brown  to  explain.  The  explanation 
was  that  he  had,  indeed,  only  come 
out  with  Deacon's  orders  ;  but  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
save  him  the  expense  and  delay  of 
a  voyage  home,  had  sent  him  an 
authorisation  to  act  as  Priest.  "  Why 
not  set  people's  minds  at  rest  by 
making  this  public?"  inquired  the 
Military  Secretary.  "And  gratify 
the  malignity  of  Mr  Shepherd  by 
taking  .notice  of  his  inventions? 
No!"  was  the  reply.  So  the  Secretary 
acted  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
called  Mr  Shepherd  before  him  and 
administered  a  reprimand.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  dragoon  officer  broke 
through  the  stuff  gown  of  the  chap- 
lain, and  he  challenged  his  repri- 
mander !  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that,  when  the  Military  Secretary 
returned  to  England,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  Wilberforce  and  other 
members  of  the  "  Claphani  sect "  on 
the  Indian  Church,  he  strongly  re- 
commended a  bishop  as  the  only 
means  of  keeping  the  chaplains  in 
anything  like  regimental  order. 

But  the  greater  was  the  force  of 
individual  effort  when  professional 
combination  was  so  difficult.  David 
Brown  and  Claudius  Buchanan  saw 
the  splendours  of  the  Wellesley  reign 
receive  their  highest  consummation 
in  the  reverence  shown  to  religion  by 
all  under  the  Governor- General's  in- 
fluence. He  was  characteristically 
ostentatious  in  his  attendance  at  the 
ordinances  of  worship,  not  for  the 
gratification  of  personal  vanity,  but 
to  render  his  wishes  and  practice  un- 
mistakable either  by  immigrant  or 
native.  He  went  to  church  in  state, 
and  consistently  throughout  his  great 
career  discountenanced  immoral  and 
irreligious  men.  He  contributed  to 
the  fund  for  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  native  languages, 
and  had  the  policy  to  represent  the 
scepticism  of  former  times  as  not 
only  a  proof  of  bad  taste,  but  of  a 
want  of  patriotism.  The  French, 
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•with  whom  we  were  at  war,  were 
held  up  as  professors  of  atheism  ;  it 
was  right  that  England  should  make 
open  profession  of  her  belief  in  God. 

The  death-bed  of  Mr  Brown  was 
cheered  by  the  confidence  he  felt  that 
his  mantle  would  fall  on  worthy 
shoulders.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Claudius  Bu- 
chanan •  and  to  show  that  religious 
biography  has  its  romance  no  less 
than  military  or  naval,  did  space 
permit,  we  would  fain  extract  an 
account  of  this  excellent  man  from 
the  animated  pages  of  Mr  Kaye. 

The  highly  effective  picture  of 
Buchanan  is  followed  by  a  portrait 
of  Henry  Martyn,  whom  the  author 
lovingly  compares  to  Francis  Zavier, 
without  his  visionary  excitement; 
and  when  the  bead-roll  of  names  is 
called  over,  in  which  Brown,  Bu- 
chanan, Martyn,  Corrie,  and  Thoma- 
son,  head  the  list,  there  is  no  further 
ground  for  fear  or  uncertainty.  The 
champions  are  in  the  field,  and  vic- 
tory is  assured.  Nor  is  a  less  honour- 
able status  awarded  to  the  Baptist 
missionaries  of  Serampore,  but  rather 
are  their  struggles,  their  quarrels,  and 
even  their  darker  deficiencies,  dwelt 
updn  with  a  complacent  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  free  from  Epis- 
copal authority,  and  unencumbered 
with  a  sufficient  income  to  keep  them 
from  the  drudgeries  of  labour  or  the 
trickeries  of  trade.  "  That  awkward 
circumstance  in  the  lives  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Bengal,"  exclaims  Mr  Kaye 
in  triumph,  "  the  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand a-year,  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  struggling  Baptist."  A  man 
of  the  scholarly  fame  and  Christian 
graces  of  Mr  Carey  deserved  a  nobler 
introduction  than  a  sneer  at  the 
superior  worldly  advantages  of  the 
Company's  clergy ;  and  last  man  in 
the  world  to  grudge  to  Henry  Mar- 
tyn or  Claudius  Buchanan  the  compe- 
tence which  left  them  undisturbed  by 
the  trials  of  poverty,  would  have  been 
William  Carey  himself.  The  array, 
however,  was  become  full  from  all 
quarters.  The  Danish  settlement  at 
Serampore  afforded  safety,  if  not 
wealth,  to  the  noble  band  who  had 
proceeded  to  India  as  missionaries, 
independent  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. While  Carey  was  preaching 
in  the  highways  and  streets,  Ward 
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and  Marshman,  worthy  coadjutors  in 
so  lofty  a  task,  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  Bengalee;  "and  on 
the  18th  of  May  1800,  to  the  inex- 
pressible delight  of  the  whole  party, 
the  first  sheet  was  struck  off  in  a 
clear  legible  type." 

Warming  with  the  success  of  the 
holy  labourers  at  Serampore,  Mr 
Kaye  cannot  restrain  his  joy  at  the 
feelings  of  Christian  brotherhood 
evoked  by  Carey's  fame.  "Lord 
Wellesley's  magnificent  design  of  a 
college  in  Fort- William,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Company's  service,  had  been  inaugur- 
ated, and  a  staff  of  learned  professors 
and  teachers  appointed  to  give  prac- 
tical effect  to  the  scheme.  At  the 
head  of  this  staff  were  the  heads 
of  the  English  Church  in  Calcutta, 
David  Brown  and  Claudius  Bu- 
chanan. There  was  no  sectarianism 
in  those  days  among  the  English  in 
India  :  and  neither  did  the  Gover- 
nor-General look  askance  at  learning 
and  merit  in  a  dissenting  guise,  nor 
did  the  English  churchman  of  the 
Establishment  refuse  to  be  associated 
in  this  and  other  enterprises  with 
pious  men  of  different  denomina- 
tions. It  was  enough  for  them  that 
Mr  Carey  was  a  learned  man,  of  a 
blameless  way  of  life.  So,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr  Brown,  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  Bengalee 
at  the  college  of  Fort- William,  on  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  a-year."  Evil 
days,  however,  were  at  hand,  when 
the  effects  of  the  mutiny  of  Vellore 
were  ascertained.  Whether  from  a 
fear  of  the  destruction  of  caste,  or 
anger  at  a  change  of  uniform,  or 
insults  offered  to  their  superstitions 
by  the  less  politic  of  the  mission- 
aries, or  a  combination  of  all  these 
causes,  the  Government  was  thor- 
oughly alarmed.  It  would  not  be 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  any 
promulgators  of  Christianity,  unless 
they  were  officially  under  their  con- 
trol. -They  therefore  objected  to 
the  settlement  of  persons  devoting 
themselves  to  the  work  of  proselyt- 
ising without  a  special  licence  from 
the  authorities  ;  and  as  the  appear- 
ance of  religious  liberty  was  on  the 
side  of  the  unauthorised  professors  of 
the  Gospel,  the  struggle  was  bitter 
and  long.  The  Company  at  Seram- 
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pore  were  confined  to  the  limits  of 
that  foreign  settlement ;  —  a  fresh 
batch  of  Baptist  missionaries  was 
refused  permission  to  land — and  the 
Court  of  Directors  at  home,  in  ex- 
planation of  these  proceedings,  pub- 
lished a  despatch  in  1808,  maintain- 
ing their  unaltered  anxiety  for  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity.  "  But 
we  have  a  fixed  and  settled  opinion," 
they  added,  "  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise  and  impolitic — nothing 
even  more  likely  to  frustrate  the 
hopes  and  endeavours  of  those  who 
aim  at  the  very  object — the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  among  the  native 
inhabitants — than  any  imprudent  or 
injudicious  attempt  to  introduce  it 
by  means  which  should  irritate  and 
alarm  their  religious  prejudices." 
Against  these  and  similar  warnings 
Mr  Kaye  thinks  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
test, in  as  far  as  they  profess  to 
be  justified  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  missionaries  of  Serampore.  He 
differs  from  the  Indian  Government 
and  most  of  the  Indian  authorities, 
and  maintains  that  their  conduct  was 
not  only  very  creditable,  but  "  very 
surprising,  considering  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed." 

In  the  year  1813  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  timid  adherents  of  a  ne- 
gative policy  in  Church  affairs  in  the 
East,  and  the  bolder  advocates  of  a 
deliberate  and  open  declaration  of 
Christianity  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
heathen,  came  to  the  happy  compro- 
mise of  the  establishment  of  a  bishop 
in  Bengal. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  were 
protracted  and  severe, — prognostics 
of  evil  and  prophecies  of  good  were 
freely  indulged  in  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  as  the  majority  for  the 
episcopate  was  very  slender,  the 
Ministry  were  anxious  to  soothe  the 
apprehensions  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  by  the  appointment  of 
a  "safe  man,"  and  Thomas  Fan- 
shawe  Middleton  was  the  person 
selected  for  the  Indian  mitre.  Clau- 
dius Buchanan  was  at  this  time  at 
home,  and,  if  his  health  had  been 
good,  would  have  been  designated  as 
a  fitter  holder  of  the  position  by  the 
more  enthusiastic  portion  of  the  re- 
ligious world  ;  but  he  was  supposed, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be 
wanting  in  judgment  and  discretion ; 
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and  when  that  zealous  and  laborious 
missionary  was  removed  by  death, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  new  pre- 
late took  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land, no  farther  objection  was  made 
to  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  But  Bishop  Middleton  is 
not  so  lucky  in  escaping  the  denun- 
ciations of  his  present  historian.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  Greek  scholars  in  England, 
and  to  be  patronised  on  account  of 
his  literary  talents  by  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Pretymans.  The  ini- 
quities of  the  Greek  Article,  and  the 
pluralism  heaped  on  him  by  his  pa- 
trons, find  little  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  Mr  Kaye.  A  friendly  critic  might 
have  considered  that  the  sacrifice  of 
his  classical  position  and  his  ecclesi- 
astical offices  was  a  proof  of  consci- 
entious earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel.  The  dignified  incum- 
bency of  St  Pancras,  and  the  repose 
of  a  prebendal  stall  in  Lincoln,  were 
a  great  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  suffering,  labouring,  and  dying  in 
the  hot  climate  of  Bengal,  with  no 
friends  to  share  or  appreciate  his 
scholarly  refinement,  and  evil  con- 
struction to  be  put  on  all  his  acts. 
His  griefs  and  perplexities  are  some- 
what triumphantly  dwelt  on.  When 
he  is  suffering  from  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  prickly  heat — and 
"  describes  it  as  having  ignited  his 
whole  frame,  and  rendered  him  little 
qualified  for  anything  that  requires 
attention  "—we  are  complacently  told 
"  that  there  was  something  that  irri- 
tated him  even  worse  than  the  prickly 
heat,  and  that  was— Dr  Bryce,  the 
Presbyterian  chaplain."  This  excel- 
lent and  zealous  Presbyterian  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of 
the  prickly  heat  from  which  his  coun- 
trymen suffer,  and  to  have  spread  the 
infection  wherever  he  came.  He  first 
applied  for  the  alternate  use  of  the 
cathedral  for  his  Sunday  ministra- 
tions ;  he  then  got  the  use  of  the 
College  Hall ;  and  having  denounced 
Episcopalianism,  with  all  its  lordly  pre- 
tensions, he  published  his  discourse 
as  a  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the 
Church  of  Calcutta.  And  to  crown 
the  whole,  when  the  first  stone  of  St 
Andrew's  Church  was  laid  with  great 
national  demonstrations  and  masonic 
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ceremonials,  Bishop  Middleton  was 
invited  to  attend.  Bishop  Middle- 
ton  did  not  accept  the  invitation, 
but  he  proceeded  on  a  tour  through- 
out his  diocese.  His  first  journey 
was  from  Calcutta  to  Madras.  Many 
things  occurred  to  vex  him.  His 
official  authority  over  the  chaplains 
was  denied,  for  they  claimed  their 
position  as  servants  of  the  Company, 
and  not  parochial  clergy  ^differ- 
ences between  Christian  sects  were 
protruded  prominently  in  the  eyes 
of  the  heathen  by  the  vulgar  jealous- 
ies excited  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank  ; 
and  the  Caledonian  prickliness  of 
Dr  Bryce  was  still  beyond  the  reach 
of  brimstone.  "  But  there  was  con- 
solation and  encouragement,'*  says 
Mr  Kaye  with  scornful  pity,  "  in  one 
circumstance  that  greeted  his  arrival 
at  Madras.  There  was  a  splendid 
new  church  to  be  consecrated."  A 
letter  from  the  bishop  is  quoted,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
solemnity  and  beauty  of  St  George's. 
"  The  whole,"  he  says,  "  conveys  a 
magnificent  idea  of  Christianity  in 
the  East."  Bishop  Middleton,  in 
fact,  took  up  the  idea  that  the 
surest  method  of  strengthening  the 
Christian  cause  in  India  was.  to 
make  it  something  venerable  and 
dignified  in  the  people's  eyes.  It  is 
with  this  view  he  relates  with  such 
enjoyment  not  only  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  religion  among  the  Eng- 
lish, proved  by  the  confirmation  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  the  deputation  he  received 
from  the  Armenian  nation,  and  the 
visit  paid  to  him  by  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  on  which  occasion  the 
guns  were  fired  from  the  fort.  In 
the  same  spirit  he  desired  through- 
put his  diocese  a  certain  regularity 
in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  a  decent 
solemnity,  and  as  much  unifor- 
mity as  possible  in  the  services  of 
the  church  • — not  that  he  was  not 
as  well  aware  as  the  bitterest  of  his 
traducers  that  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but 
that  he  might  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
his  acceptance  of  rank  by  a  dis- 
play of  Christianity  in  its  national 
and  external  development;  —  that 
the  Hindoo  in  his  temple,  the  Mo- 
hammedan in  his  mosque,  might 
feel  the  Christian  also  has  his  holy 
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ground, — the  majesty  of  England 
suffers  no  degradation  by  being  pro- 
strated at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
Bishop  Middleton  was  selected  be- 
cause he  was  a  "  safe "  man ;  he  is 
now. run  down  for  keeping  within 
the  bounds  beyond  which  the  native 
suspicions  might  have  been  excited. 
And  after  many  pages  of  depreciat- 
ing remark,  this  truth  seems  to  dawn 
upon  Mr  Kaye  himself.  In  the 
course  of  those  pages  we  see  that 
the  zeal  of  the  calumniated  bishop 
was  rewarded  by  the  building  of 
many  churches  in  all  parts  of  India, 
by  the  improvement  perceptible  in 
public  morals,  and  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Mission  College  in  Calcutta, 
one  of  the  noblest  movements  of  the 
awakened  interest  of  the  English 
public  in  the  conversion  of  their 
Indian  subjects.  But  no  allowance 
is  made  for  the  wearing  effects  of 
labour  and  responsibility.  Illness, 
incapacity,  and  finally  death,  are 
attributed  to  disgust  at  the  success 
of  the  Serampore  mission,  which 
consisted  of  Dissenters,  at  the  inten- 
tion at  that  time  entertained  of 
lowering  his  official  rank  beneath 
that  of  the  chief  justices  of  the  three 
Presidencies,  and  at  the  unrestrained 
licentiousness  of  the  Indian  press. 
"  Puseyisin  and  Tractarianism,"  says 
Mr  Kaye,  "  were  not  known  by  those 
names  when  Bishop  Middleton  went 
out  to  India ;  but  he  was  of  the 
number,  of  those  who  esteem  the 
Church  before  the  Gospel,  who  have 
an  overflowing  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  certain  forms  of  brick-and-mortar, 
and  who  believe  that  a  peculiar 
odour  of  sanctity  ascends  from  pray- 
ers offered  up  in  an  edifice  con- 
structed with  due  regard  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  No  man 
could  have  had  a  higher  sense  of  the 
external  importance  of  his  office, 
or  stickled  more  rigidly  for  the  due 
observance  of  the  ceremonials  which 
he  conceived  to  belong  to  it.  He 
had  a  decided  taste  for  military 
salutes,  and  struggled  manfully  for 
social  precedence.  In  all  this  he 
was  sincere.  He  wrought  in  accord- 
ance with  his  genuine  convictions. 
It  was  not  personal  vanity  that  in- 
flated him,  himself  was  not  dominant 
over  all.  But  he  had  an  overween- 
ing sense  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
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ance  of  his  office.  He  believed  that 
it  was  his  first  duty  to  suffer  nothing 
to  lower  the  standard  of  episcopal 
authority,  or  to  obscure  its  exterior 
glories.  His  zeal  as  a  bishop  shot 
ever  in  advance  of  his  fervour  as  a 
Christian.  This  peculiarity  was  not 
without  its  uses.  The  externals  of 
religion  had  been  too  much  neglected 
in  India.  It  was  desirable  that 
something  more  of  dignity  should 
be  imparted  to  the  priestly  character. 
Lord  Wellesley  was  described  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  as  a  sultanised 
Anglo-Indian ;  Bishop  Middleton 
would  have  sultanised  the  Episcopal 
office.  He  was  not  without  a  mo- 
tive, and  a  good  one,  in  this.  He 
was  an  able  and  an  active  labourer 
in  his  way,  blameless  in  the  relations 
of  private  life,  and  as  a  man  to  be 
greatly  respected."  This  is  a  small 
proportion  of  the  bread  of  praise  to 
the  unconscionable  quantity  of  the 
sack  of  vituperation ;  but  the  invidi- 
ous comparison  between  the  first 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  the  last,  with 
which  the  paragraph  closes,  is  still 
worse.  We  can  conceive  nothing 
that  would  have  been  more  painful 
to  the  humble  and  generous  mind  of 
Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  than  the  strife 
his  partisans  maintain,  of  which  was 
the  greatest,  he  or  his  earliest  pre- 
decessor. One  was  perhaps  only  the 
fitting  supplement  to  the  other.  The 
church-building,  status  -  vindicating 
bishop,  made  it  easier  for  his  succes- 
sor to  combine  the  loftiness  of  Epis- 
copal rank  with  the  warmth  of  mis- 
sionary zeal ;  but  the  mere  fact  of 
a  comparison  being  instituted  be- 
tween the  two,  proves  that,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Wilsonites,  the 
learned  bishop  was  not  unmindful  of 
souls ;  and  of  the  Middletonians/that 
the  later  prelate  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  or 
the  ceremonial  distinctions  of  his 
Church. 

The  short  and  beautiful  episcopate 
of  Reginald  Heber  we  can  pass  over 
at  less  length,  because  the  captivating 
character  of  that  most  Christian  of 
gentlemen  has  attracted  an  amount 
of  attention  to  the  scene  of  his 
labours  which  the  mere  progress  of 
Christianity  would  not  have  done.  His 
experience  is  strongly  confirmatory 
of  that  of  Middleton,  that  the  open 
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profession  of  pur  faith,  and  the  offi- 
cial rank  assigned  to  our  bishops, 
are  viewed  as  individual  and  justifi- 
able methods  of  diffusing  our  reli- 
gion, but  that  any  government  in- 
terference would  be  received  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  "  Of  the  jealousy  of 
the  natives,"  Heber  writes  on  his 
first  visitation  in  1824,  "  I  have 
neither  heard  nor  seen  any  indica- 
tions. The  very  small  degree  of  at- 
tention which  I  have  excited  has 
been  apparently  that  of  curiosity 
only.  The  King  of  Oude  and  his 
court  expressed  a  wish  to  be  present 
at  the  Resident's  marriage,  pretty 
much  as  they  might  have  done  had 
it  been  a  puppet-show ;  and  as  his 
majesty  is  said  to  be  curious  in  cos- 
tumes, I  suspect  that  the  novelty  of 
my  lawn  sleeves  may  have  in  part  in- 
duced him  to  honour  me  by  asking 
for  my  picture.  From  the  Brahmins 
and  Fakirs  of  both  religions  I  have- 
had  pretty  frequent  visits.  Some  of 
the  Mussulmans  have  affected  to  treat 
me  as  of  nearly  the  same  faith  with 
themselves,  and  to  call  me  their 
ecclesiastical  superior  as  well  as  of 
the  Christians ;  but  these  compli- 
ments have  generally  concluded  with 
a  modest  statement  (like  that  of 
Sterne's  Franciscan)  of  the  poverty 
of  their  order.  A  rupee  or  two,  with 
a  request  that  they  would  remember 
me  in  their  prayers,  I  have  found 
on  such  occasions  extremely  well 
taken,  and  it  has  been,  I  hope,  no 
compromise  of  my  religious  opin- 
ions." A  stronger  accusation  may 
even  now,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
brought  against  the  caution  he 
showed  in  his  intercourse  not  only 
with  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos, 
but  with  the  native  converts.  At 
Meerut  he  is  requested  by  the  excel- 
lent missionary  chaplain,  Mr  Fisher, 
to  baptise  one  of  these  who  was 
anxious  for  the  rite,  "but  in  con- 
sequence/' says  the  bishop,  "of  the 
rule  which  I  have  laid  down  not  to 
become  needlessly  conspicuous  in  the 
pursuit  of  objects  which  are  not  my 
immediate  concern,  I  declined.  For 
the  same  reason  I  have  abstained 
from  distributing  tracts,  or  acting  in 
any  way  which  might  excite  the 
jealousy  of  those  whom  it  is  on  all 
accounts  desirable  to  conciliate. 
The  work  of  conversion  is,  I  think, 
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silently  going  on ;  but  those  who 
wish  it  best  will  be  most  ready  to 
say,  '  Festina  lente?  "  What  might 
have  been  the  result  of  a  different 
policy  we  learn  from  the  almost  pro- 
phetical observations  of  the  bishop 
on  the  population  of  Upper  India. 
"They  are  a  proud  and  irritable 
people ;  as  yet,  I  apprehend,  by  no 
means  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the 
English  or  their  government;  not 
unlikely  to  draw  the  sabre  against 
any  one  who  should  offend  their 
prejudices  ;  and  though  caring  little 
for  religion  itself,  extremely  likely 
to  adopt  the  name  of  religion  as  a 
cockade,  if  induced  by  other  and 
less  ostensible  motives  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  masters.  Under 
such  circumstances  Government  cer- 
tainly act  most  wisely  in  a  careful 
abstinence  from  all  show  of  interfer- 
ence ;  and  it  is  still  more  fortunate 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  (the 
North-western  Provinces)  have  not 
at  present  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  any  such  interference  is  contem- 
plated." 

The  same  clearness  of  vision  and 
tenderness  of  heart  are  manifest  in 
all  Bishop  Heber's  ways.  On  the 
great  question  of  the  recognition  of 
caste  among  the  converts,  he  decided 
in  favour  of  this  concession  to  the 
Hindoo  prejudices,  having  ascertained 
that  even  among  themselves  it  was 
considered  not  a  religious  but  a  social 
distinction.  It  was  like  the  "  blood," 
he  considered,  of  the  European 
nations,  the  family  pride  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  titles  of  the  English. 
On  this  and  other  points  the  new 
missionaries  had  declared  themselves 
against  the  old ;  the  Baptists  at 
Serampore  had  split  into  two  camps ; 
differences  were  growing  everywhere 
into  animosities ;  and  Heber's  object 
was  to  prevent  an  unseemly  disunion 
in  the  Church  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, on  a  question  in  which  he  did 
not  think  the  essentials  of  Christi- 
anity were  concerned.  His  judgment, 
however,  in  this  case,  has  been  over- 
ruled by  his  successor,  Bishop  Wilson, 
and  we  trust  it  has  not  been  found 
an  additional  impediment  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith. 

The  episcopate  of  Daniel  Wilson  is 
the  longest  in  Indian  annals,  extend- 
ing from  1832  to  1858  ;  and  besides 
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this,  he  is  memorable  as  being  the 
first  who  was  raised  to  the  metro- 
politan dignity  with  two  suffragans, 
the  Bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
The  deaths  in  rapid  succession  of  the 
two  bishops  appointed  after  Heber, 
persuaded  the  public  that  the  Epis- 
copal superintendence  of  all  the  Pre- 
sidencies was  too  much  for  one  man's 
strength ;  and  when  his  labours  were 
thus  lightened  by  the  co-operation  of 
such  men  as  Corrie  and  Dealtry  at 
Madras,  and  Spencer  and  Carr  at 
Bombay,  the  energies  of  the  new 
bishop  were  called  forth  at  once. 
We  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself 
for  the  loving  minuteness  with  which 
his  acts  and  aspirations  are  described. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  record  the 
successful  efforts  made  in  his  time  to 
dissociate  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  far  as  possible,  from  the  ob- 
servances of  the  heathen  supersti- 
tions. Juggernaut's  car  was  robbed 
of  its  victims,  the  pilgrim-tax  was 
abolished,  and  Government  absolved 
from  all  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  funds  assigned  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  religious  institutions  of 
India.  The  attendance  of  British 
officers  at  Hindoo  festivals  was 
countermanded ;  troops  were  not  to 
turn  out,  nor  salutes  to  be  fired  in 
honour  of  idolatrous  processions. 
But  with  a  caution  characteristic  of 
"the  hereditary  policy," these  changes 
were  to  be  effected  "in  a  manner 
calculated  not  to  alarm  the  minds  of 
the  natives,  or  offend  their  feelings." 
This  regard  for  the  ignorant  preju- 
dices but  warm  attachments  of  the 
Hindoos  is,  indeed,  the  marking 
feature  of  all  who  have  thought  and 
laboured  for  the  welfare  of  India.  No 
one  can  accuse  Corrie  or  Thomason  of 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause  either  of 
philanthropy  or  religion ;  yet  they 
both  were  actuated  throughout  their 
career  by  the  spirit  of  Heber's  quo- 
tation, "  Slow  and  sure."  "  In  the 
Chinsurah  schools,"  says  Mr  Thoma- 
son, "  the  Scripture  has  not  been  in- 
troduced. They  are  schools  for 
knowledge,  not  for  religion.  I  ap- 
prehend these  gentle  expedients  are 
the  best."  Honest  expedients  also, 
as  maintained  by  Mr  Kaye,  are  the 
surest.  When  the  tide  of  opposition 
to  idols  was  at  the  highest,  there 
were  outcries  loud  and  long  for  the 
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confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
heathen  temples.  Those  revenues 
had  been  guaranteed  by  the  treaties 
of  annexation  to  which  England  owed 
the  countries  where  the  temples  were 
placed.  Timid  persons,  willing  to 
please  both  parties,  recommended  the 
Company  to  discontinue  the  money 
payments,  but  commute  them  into 
lands.  The  Bengal  Board  of  Ke- 
venue,  however,  had  clearer  eyes,  and 
laughed  to  scorn  this  attempt  to 
palter  in  a  double  sense.  "  The  dis- 
tinction," they  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Government,  "  appears  to 
them  quite  illusory.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  argument  against  the  simple 
payment  of  a  donation  [should  not 
this  be  dotation  1\  in  money,  which 
does  not  apply  with  greater  force 
against  a  permanent  endowment  in 
land ;  and  if  it  be  not  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  pursue  the  one  course,  it 
may  be  certainly  predicated  that  no 
case  can  be  made  out  for  adopting 
the  other."  Of  this  decision  of  the 
authorities,  Mr  Kaye  expresses  his 
unqualified  approval.  "  There  being 
no  escape,"  he  writes,  "  through  the 
agency  of  a  compromise,  Government, 
except  where  there  was  some  spe- 
cial justificatory  plea  for  resumption, 
held  to  the  money  payments ;  and 
I  humbly  conceive  that  they  were 
right." 

As  Mr  Kaye  approaches  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  a 
widening  of  his  views  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  a  tendency  to  attri- 
bute actions  to  proper  motives,  the 
absence  of  which  we  observed  with 
so  much  pain  in  the  early  part  of  his 
narrative.  The  character  of  Bishop 
Wilson  receives  a  just  and  eloquent 
eulogium  from  the  same  pen  which 
dealt  such  scant  praise  to  Bishop 
Middleton.  Yet  the  efforts  of  the 
two  men  were  directed  to  the  same 
end,  and  finally  took  the  same  form. 
Can  anything  be  more  consolatory  to 
the  labourers  in  that  great  and  toil- 
some vineyard  than  the  conscious- 
ness that  their  actions  will  be  viewed 
in  a  generous  spirit  by  those  who, 
like  Mr  Kaye,  have  the  talent  and 
eloquence  to  protect  them  from  the 
wrong  constructions  which  are  sure 
to  be  put  upon  them  by  ignorance 
and  malice  1  It  would  be  no  depre- 
ciation of  the  simple  and  pure-minded 


Daniel  Wilson  to  believe  that  his 
latest  hours  might  have  been  soothed 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  name 
would  live  in  the  tender  attachment 
and  admirable  language  of  the  his- 
torian of  Christianity  in  India.  The 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  might 
have  been  elevated  in  his  instance  by 
the  belief  that  a  tribute  so  delicate 
and  kind  would  be  an  incentive  to 
others  to  follow  in  his  steps. 

"  For  the  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury that  most  evangelical  of  bishops, 
and  most  devout  of  men,  presided  over 
the  Indian  Church.  No  warnings  of 
failing  health,  of  enfeebling  age,  of  in- 
creasing exhaustion,  and  prostration ;  no 
thought  of  home  and  its  endearing  ties, 
of  honoured  old  age,  and  lettered  ease  in 
his  native  country,  could  drive  him  or 
lure  him  from  his  post.  He  had  resolved 
to  die  in  harness ;  and  in  harness  he 
died,  bewailing  the  wickedness  of  the 
heathen,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  In- 
dian rebellion,  and  praying  for  their  con- 
version to  the  saving  faith.  He  was  a 
man  sui  generis.  He  lived  in  the  world, 
but  was  not  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  ever  saw  in  a  man  of  his  advanced 
years  such  childlike  simplicity.  He 
mixed  largely  with  society;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  the  best  Christian 
sense,  he  was  of  a  really  social  disposi- 
tion ;  hospitable,  courteous,  of  an  over- 
flowing kindliness,  incapable  of  a  mali- 
cious feeling  or  an  ungenerous  act  ;  and 
yet  I  have  known  people  to  writhe  be- 
neath the  guileless,  unconsidered  words 
which  had  fallen  from  his  lips.  His 
eccentricities  of  demeanour,  conspicuous 
as  they  were  to  some,  and  frequent  sub- 
jects of  irreverent  discourse  to  men  un- 
mindful of  his  many  fine  qualities,  were 
little  observed  by  those  who  came  within 
their  genial  influence,  and  had  eyes  to 
see  and  faculties  to  understand  the  inner 
nature  of  the  man.  His  strong  devo- 
tional spirit,  his  self-forgetfulness  in  his 
Master's  cause,  his  unstinting  love  to- 
wards his  fellows,  his  earnestness  of 
speech,  his  energy  of  action,  had  some- 
thing of  an  almost  apostolic  greatness 
about  them.  Few  of  his  contemporaries 
hadj,taken  so  little  of  the  form  and  pres- 
sure of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

"  In  the  course  of  his  long  episcopal 
career,  he  traversed  all  parts  of  India. 
In  the  progress  of  Christian  missions  he 
took  the  deepest  interest,  and  he  went 
from  station  to  station,  encouraging, 
animating,  aiding  all.  He  was  of  the 
high  evangelical  order  of  Churchmen  ; 
and  he  would  not  sanction  any  of  those 
compromises  and  half  conversions,  those 
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clingings  to  the  old  garments  of  caste, 
which  the  earlier  missionaries,  not  alto- 
gether without  episcopal  authority,  had 
yielded  to  in  perfect  good  faith,  and,  as 
some  think,  with  full  Christian  warrant. 
On  the  banner  which  he  carried,  the 
word  '  Thorough '  was  emblazoned.  He 
did  everything  in  a  large  way.  Although 
pure  gospel  truth  was  far  dearer  to  him 
than  the  dignity  of  the  Church  over 
which  he  presided,  he  strove  mightily 
for  the  outward  honour  of  that  Church, 
and  he  has  left  an  enduring  monument 
of  his  resolution  in  the  great  cathedral 
of  Calcutta.  In  the  face  of  many  dis- 
couragements —  discouragements  even 
from  friends,  who  believed  that  the 
money  expended  on  that  magnificent 
structure  might  have  been  more  profit- 
ably diffused  over  a  larger  area  —  he 
laboured  onwards  unceasingly,  giving 
largely  from  his  own  store,  and  seeing 
the  completion  of  his  work,  as  he  often 
said  he  should,  in  time  to  lay  his  bones 
beneath  it.  If  he  was  mistaken  in  this, 
it  was  a  grand  mistake.  Only  those 
who  were  alike  ignorant  and  unchari- 
table ascribed  it  to  personal  vanity. 
The  dominant  idea  in  his  mind  was  that 
of  an  outward  manifestation  of  the  glories 
of  the  Christian  Church,  speaking  through 
its  visible  magnificence  to  the  senses  of 
the  unconverted.  Why  should  Error  be 
proclaimed  thus  triumphantly,  with  all 
that  is  gorgeous  and  beautiful  in  Art  to 
symbolise  its  attractions,  and  Truth  be 
left  without  a  fitting  monument  of  its 
greatness  ?  He  had  visions,  too,  of  a 
noble  army  of  Christian  Churchmen,  in 
association  with  a  richly-endowed  cathe- 
dral establishment,  radiating  thence  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  Indies,  and 
carrying  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to 
places  where  none  before  had  breathed 
the  name  of  Christ.  He  may  have  been 
right,  or  he  may  have  been  wrong ;  but 
right  or  wrong,  he  was  moved  only  by 
honest  impulses  and  worthy  desires  to 
do  God  service  in  that  way;  and  the 
most  that  can  be  said  by  those  who  differ 
from  him  is  that  his  way  was  not  their 
way,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  had 
considered  the  subject  more  thoughtfully 
and  prayerfully  than  themselves. 

"That  the  character  and  example  of 
such  a  man  as  Bishop  Wilson  must  have 
contributed  largely  to  that  progressive 
improvement  in  the  religious  character 
of  the  English  in  India,  which  we  con- 
template with  so  much  satisfaction,  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  Certainly,  an  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  active  Christianity 
of  our  countrymen,  the  good  fruits  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  overvalue.  Among 
the  principal  laymen  of  the  period — ser- 
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vants  of  the  Company — there  were  many 
men  of  distinguished  piety  and  benevo- 
lence ;  men  who,  like  Wilberforce  Bird, 
Frederick  Millett,  and  John  Lowis,  in 
Bengal ;  Thomas  Thomason  (worthy  son 
of  a  worthy  master),  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces ;  J.  B.  Thomas,  in  Madras ;  and 
James  Farish,  in  Bombay,  —  demon- 
strated, by  the  lustre  which  their  Chris- 
tian graces  shed  upon  their  high  position, 
how  the  best  servants  of  Christ  might 
also  be  the  best  servants  of  the  temporal 
Government.  Their  example  was  largely 
followed  by  men  of  less  elevated  station. 
The  military  servants  of  the  Government 
vied  with  the  civilians.  Even  the  en- 
sign cheerfully  contributed  his  rupees  to 
church-building  funds  and  missionary 
societies.  The  ordinances  of  the  Church 
were  diligently  observed.  The  Sabbath- 
day  was  kept  holy.  Family  prayer  be- 
came a  necessity  of  daily  life.  Public 
theatricals  languished  for  want  of  aris- 
tocratic support.  English  gentlemen 
esteemed  it  a  reproach  to  be  seen  at  the 
nautches  of  the  native  gentry.  Society 
ceased  to  tolerate  public  lotteries.  There 
was  an  increased  demand  for  religious 
books  and  periodicals.  And,  altogether, 
the  manifestations  of  a  vital  Christianity 
were  not  less  encouraging  than  those 
evinced  by  contemporary  middle  classes 
at  home." 

With  Christianity  yielding  such 
fruits  in  the  capital  and  among  the 
English  officials,  the  course  for  fur- 
ther extension  seemed  opening  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Great  obstacles, 
no  doubt,  lay  in  the  way ;  but  they 
were  perceived  to  be  obstacles,  and 
would  have  been  subdued  in  time 
if  the  great  rebellion  of  1857  had  not 
diverted  men's  minds  into  other  chan- 
nels. In  a  triumphant  enumeration 
of  the  conquests  already  gained,  Mr 
Kaye  looks  with  just  pride  on  the 
abolition  of  suttee  and  of  infanticide, 
and  looks  forward  to  the  nobler  vic- 
tories in  store,  when  woman  shall  be 
elevated  to  her  true  position  in  the 
social  scale,  and  polygamy,  with  all 
its  debasing  evils,  be  eradicated  from 
the  Indian  soil.  But  again  and 
again  he  warns  us  against  an  osten- 
tatious interference  with  eyen^  the 
worst  of  the  native  institutions. 
There  are  already  in  Hindostan  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  clergymeft  of 
the  Church  of  England  engaged  in 
what  practically  are  missionary  la- 
bours. The  nonconformists  have 
also  their  accredited  servants  devoted 
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to  the  same  holy  cause.  The  path 
has  been  opened  for  the  individual 
and  unofficial  exertions  of  any  person 
— of  whatever  rank  or  station — in 
the  private  advancement  of  the  truth. 
And  even  the  State,  which  it  was 
formerly  the  policy  to  exclude  from 
the  mere  enunciation  of  its  religious 
sentiments,  has  come  forward  with  a 

§reat  and  solemn  declaration  of  its 
hristian  faith  in  the  most  important 
document  that  ever  was  published  in 
India.  The  proclamation  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, which  was  promulgated  among 
the  princes  and  people  in  Novem- 
ber 1858,  conveying  the  glad  message 
of  pardon  and  peace,  contained  these 
words :  "Firmly  relying  ourselves  on 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  acknow- 
ledging with  gratitude  the  solace 
of  religion" — but  it  went  on  to  what 
was  considered  by  the  zealots,  in  both 
quarters  of  the  world,  a  non  sequitur 
— "  we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and 
the  desire  to  impose  our  convictions 
on  any  of  our  subjects.  And  we  do 
strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those 
who  may  be  in  authority  under  us, 
that  they  abstain  from  all  interfer- 
ence with  the  religious  belief  or  wor- 
ship of  any  of  our  subjects  on  pain  of 
our  highest  displeasure." 
Mr  Kaye's  commentary  on  this  is 
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in  fact  the  conclusions  to  which  his 
historical  inquiries  and  strong  reli- 
gious convictions  have  led.  A  few 
lines  may  sum  up  the  wise  counsel  he 
gives  to  India  and  England.  "  The 
Christianity,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  nation,  and  the 
toleration  of  the  State,  are  in  these 
words  distinctly  proclaimed.  These 
principles  are  now  to  be  wrought  out 
in  practice.  In  doing  so,  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  called  upon  to  commit 
itself  to  any  farther  innovations,  or 
to  resort  to  a  system  of  cowardly  retro- 
gression. Whatever  may  have  been  its 
ancient  shortcomings,  the  State  had 
already  done  as  much  as  it  behoved  it 
to  do,  in  vindication  of  its  own  religion, 
before  the  rebellion  of  1857  burst 
over  our  heads.  And  I  think  it  had 
done  all  that  it  prudently  could  dp  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Hindoo  mind, 
to  divest,  by  authoritative  interfer- 
ence, Hindooism  of  its  most  revolting 
attributes.  More  at  some  future  pe- 
riod may  be  done,  when  we  see  that 
the  harvest  is  ready ;  but  at  present 
it  is  wiser,  I  do  not  say  to  leave,  but 
to  aid,  the  Hindoo  mind  to  work  out 
its  own  regeneration,  than  to  force  on 
from  without  the  desired  changes, 
which  to  be  effectual  must  take 
growth  from  within." 
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A  DISSOLVING   VIEW  OF  MONEY  AND   THE   FRANCHISE. 


WHEN  Parliamentary  Reform  is 
the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  the 
absence  from  the  field  of  so  distin- 
guished a  Radical  as  Mr  Cobden  has 
naturally  excited  much  remark.  His 
obstinate  reticence  and  seclusion 
when  Mr  Bright  was  touring  as  an  agi- 
tator, followed  by  his  abrupt  depar- 
ture to  America  when  the  Parliamen- 
tary Session  was  opening,  were  mys- 
teries which  have  been  variously  in- 
terpreted. The  Brightites,  with  the 
usual  narrow-mindedness  of  the  sect, 
could  attribute  this  strange  conduct 
to  nothing  but  jealousy.  Mr  Cobden, 
they  said,  had  been  the  great  man  in 
the  Corn-law  agitation,  and  he  would 
not  now  consent  to  play  second  to 
Mr  Bright !  Others  said  that  Cob- 
den, who,  though  not  gifted  with  the 
grand  "stump"  oratory  of  Bright, 
is  far  more  politic  and  versed  in  the 
signs  of  the  time,  saw  that  the  new 
agitation  would  prove  a  failure,  and 
therefore  desired  to  keep  out  of  it. 
For  our  own  part,  we  were  content 
to  accept  Mr  Cobden's  own  state- 
ment of  the  matter — namely,  that  he 
went  to  America  to  look  after  his 
private  business.  But  this  occasioned 
a  reflection.  At  the  time  that  Mr 
Cobden's  letter,  announcing  his  in- 
tended departure,  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  his  friend  Bright  was 
denouncing  the  nobility  and  landed 
gentry  because,  as  a  "  leisure  class," 
they  monopolised  the  chief  places  in 
our  governmental  system.  As  if  it 
were  not  most  natural  that  men  who, 
from  their  youth,  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  public  affairs,  should  be 
preferred  as  statesmen  to  manufac- 
turers, who  give  their  whole  time 
to  money-making  and  their  private 
business  !  And  now,  as  if  to  challenge 
public  attention  in  a  most  striking 
manner  to  this  truth,  on  the  eve  of 
a  momentous  session  of  Parliament, 
the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Radical  party  not  only  refuses  to 
take  his  part  in  the  Reform  agitation, 


but,  leaving  the  country  to  look  after 
itself,  takes  himself  off  to  America  ! 
— and  all  because  it  better  suits  his 
private  business  !  Yet  this  Mr  Cob- 
den is  no  penniless  patriot,  compelled 
by  necessity  to  neglect  his  country, 
but  a  prosperous  manufacturer,  who, 
moreover,  has  pocketed  a  larger 
amount  of  the  people's  money  in 
return  for  a  few  years'  services,  than 
the  hardest-working  Prime-Minister 
that  a  "bloated  aristocracy"  ever 
furnished  to  the  State.  Nevertheless, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  .£70,000 
retaining-fee,  and  as  if  to  burlesque 
all  Mr  Bright's  aspirations  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  aristocracy  and 
their  replacement  by  manufacturers, 
off  went  Mr  Cobden,  leaving  the  bat- 
tle of  Reform  to  be  fought  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  without  even  his  counte- 
nance ! 

So  extraordinary  a  desertion  is 
unparalleled,  and  certainly,  from  a 
Radical  point  of  view,  it  admits  of 
no  justification.  But  we  can  throw 
more  light  on  the  motives  of  the 
fugitive.  These  are  deducible  from 
the  contents  of  a  work  which  he  has 
published,  and  left  behind  him.  It 
is  a  species  of  petard  calculated  to 
blow  his  own  party  to  shivers  on  the 
Reform  question ;  and  after  prepar- 
ing the  last  sheets  for  press,  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  make 
off  before  the  explosion  came.  The 
book  in  question  is  a  translation  of 
M.  Chevalier's  able  work  "  On  the 
Probable  Fall  of  Gold ; "  *  and  we  do 
not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  the 
publication  of  that  book  is  the 
heaviest  knock  on  the  head  that 
could  be  administered  to  the  present 
insane  demands  for  a  reduction  of 
the  franchise.  For  what  is  the  gist 
of  that  book  but  to  show  that  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  money  will  in 
a  few  years  become  so  rapid  as 
entirely  to  revolutionise  our  nomen- 
clature of  value — so  that  what  is  £o 
now,  will  then  figure  for  <£10 1  "  It 


*  On  the  Probable  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold :  the  Commercial  and  Social  Conse- 
quences which  may  ensue,  and  the  Measures  which  it  invites.  By  MICHEL  CHEVALIER, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c.  Translated,  with  Preface,  by  RICHARD 
COBDEN,  Esq.  Manchester,  1859. 
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is  estimated  by  M.  Chevalier,"  says 
Mr  Cobden  in  his  preface,  "  that  the 
present  yield  of  gold  amounts,  in  ten 
years,  to  about  as  much  as  the  entire 
production  during  the  356  years 
which  intervened  between  the  date 
of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  and  the  year  1848,  when 
the  mines  of  California  were  dis- 
covered." M.  Chevalier  is  too  prudent 
to  fix  dogmatically  the  exact  extent 
of  the  coming  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  ;  but  his  facts  lead  to  the 
inference  that  within  ten  years  that 
fall  will  amount  to  no  less  than  one- 
half— and  this  is  the  result  which  he 
himself  seems  to  regard  as  most  pro- 
bable. It  is  time  the  public  was 
considering  the  subject.  "I  wish  I 
could  believe,"  says  Mr  Cobden, 
"that  this  work  will  be  read  as 
widely  as,  from  its  great  importance, 
it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  early  possession  of  know- 
ledge and  the  exercise  of  fore- 
thought will  confer  great  advantages 
over  ignorance  and  indifference,  and 
afford  the  only  safeguard  against 
probable  loss."  We  shall  be  content 
for  the  present  if  we  can  direct  to  it 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hold  back  the  Legisla- 
ture from  perilous  innovations  on  the 
constitution,  seeing  that  the  franchise 
will  soon  be  lowered  to  a  dangerous 
extent  without  any  Reform  Bill  at 
all. 

Upwards  of  eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Magazine  directed 
attention  to  the  very  points  which 
M.  Chevalier  now  discusses  in  de- 
tail.* At  that  time,  when  the 
most  eminent  geological  authorities 
were  asserting  that  the  gold-mines 
would  soon  be  exhausted,  the  Ma- 
gazine took  an  entirely  opposite 
view,  and,  on  grounds  identical  with 
those  now  held  by  M.  Chevalier, 
maintained  that  the  auriferous  area, 
of  the  new  mines  was  so  extensive 
that  they  would  long  continue  to  be 
highly  productive,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, a  great  fall  would  take 
place  in  the  value  of  money.  The 
continued  productiveness  of  the  mines 
has  already  falsified  the  calculations 
of  those  who  anticipated  their  speedy 
exhaustion ;  and  M.  Chevalier  sees 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
present  productiveness  will  continue 
unimpaired  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
If  so,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  hands 
to  work  them.  Taking  Australia 
and  California  together,  the  ordinary 
daily  earnings  of  the  miner,  says 
M.  Chevalier,  is  16s. ;  and  yet,  at  the 
present  hour,  men  will  labour  at 
gold-finding  (witness  the  gold- washers 
of  the  Rhine)  even  though  they  only 
make  15d.  or  20d.  a-day  !  To  how 
low  a  point,  then,  must  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  mines  fall  before  they 
will  cease  to  be  worked  !  But  let 
us  compare  the  earnings  of  the  miners 
with  even  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
which  generally  prevails  intemperate 
climates,  and  amongst  the  most 
prosperous  nations  of  Europe, — say, 
five  francs  =  4s.  2d.  How  wide  a 
margin  is  still  left !  "  It  follows," 
says  M.  Chevalier,  "  that  the  value 
of  gold  might  fall  till  nineteen  francs 
(16s.)  should  correspond  only  to  the 
amount  of  wellbeing  which  can  at 
present  be  procured  for  five  francs 
(4s.  2d.)  By  this  calculation,  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  money  would  in  the 
end  amount  to  three-fourths;  —  in 
other  words,  to  procure  the  same 
amount  of  subsistence  it  would  be 
requisite  (other  things  being  equal) 
to  give  four  times  as  much  gold  as 
at  present.  According  to  this,  we 
are  very  far  from  the  end  of  the 
crisis." 

Let  us  briefly  exhibit  the  extra- 
ordinary change  that  has  occurred 
in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
within  the  last  half-century.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
annual  addition  made  to  the  stock 
of  gold  amongst  the  nations  of 
Christendom  was  barely  £2,500,000. 
After  1830,  when  the  Ural  and  Si- 
berian mines  began  to  be  developed, 
the  annual  supply  of  gold  rose  by 
degrees  to  £7,000,000,— at  which 
amount  it  stood  in  1848.  Now,  the 
annual  yield  of  gold  (according  to 
M.  Chevalier,  who  is  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject)  amounts 
to  £38,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
annual  supply  of  gold  has  increased 
more  than  Jive-fold  within  the  last 
ten  years,  an&jifteen-fold  since  the  be- 
gimring  of  the  century  !  Already  the 


"  The  Currency  Extension  Act  of  Nature,"  Jan.  1851. 
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new  mines  of  California  and  Austra- 
lia, together  with  the  old  ones,  have 
during  the  last  eight  years  added 
at  least  £160,000,000  to  our  stock  of 
gold,— i.e.,  upwards  of  £100,000,000 
more  than  if  the  supply  had  continued 
as  it  was  in  1848.  It  is  not  within 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain 
the  various  causes  which  hitherto 
have  prevented  so  great  an  increase 
to  the  world's  currency  producing  a 
commensurate  depreciation.  It  will 
suffice  to  point  out  the  chief  of  these 
— namely,  the  substitution  of  gold 
for  silver  money  in  France  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Within  the 
last  eight  years  about  .£70,000,000  of 
silver  has  been  exported  to  the 
East,*  the  vacuum  being  filled  up  by 
the  new  supplies  of  gold-money,  which 
can  be  had  cheaper.  It  is  proved  by 
experience  that  a  difference  of  one  per 
cent  in  value  will  cause  gold-money 
to  be  substituted  for  silver-money, 
and  vice  versd.  But  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive supply  of  the  former  metal, 
is  three  times  greater  than  this.  "  In 
the  French  market,"  says  M.  Che- 
valier, "  silver  is  now  at  a  premium. 
To  those  who  bring  them  a  quantity 
of  coined  silver,  the  bullion -mer- 
chants will  give  a  certain  sum  be- 
yond its  legal  equivalent  in  gold- 
money.  This  premium  is  a  notorious 
fact ;  it  is  quoted  every  day ;  every 
morning  the  newspapers  announce  it. 
During  the  last  two  years  it  has 
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ranged  ordinarily  from  20  to  30  francs 
per  1000.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
lower,  but  it  has  also  risen  to  40 
francs,"— equal  to  4  per  cent.  Again 
he  says  :— "  That  the  premium  on 
silver  should  have  reached  even  4 
per  cent,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  trade  in  the  precious 
metals  is  placed,  seems  to  me  to  in- 
dicate the  force  with  which  gold  is 
tending  towards  depreciation;  and 
they  who  argue  from  the  slightness 
of  the  premium  that  there  is  little 
ground  for  anticipating  any  great 
future  change  in  the  value  of  gold, 
seem  to  me  to  fall  into  a  remarkable 
error."  Bearing  in  mind  that  one  per 
cent  of  difference  is  sufficient  to  cause 
one  of  the  precious  metals  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  other,  it  will  appear 
manifest  that,  if  the  new  gold-sup- 
plies had  not  come  into  the  market 
in  extraordinary  abundance,*  the  pre- 
mium upon  silver  might  never  have 
risen  above  half  its  present  amount 
until  the  whole  silver  currency  of 
France  had  been  bought  up  and  re- 
placed by  gold.t  And  since  the  pre- 
mium upon  silver  has  risen  to  about 
thrice  as  much  as  suffices  to  effect  a 
substitution  of  one  of  the  precious 
metals  for  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  plethora  of  gold 
seeking  employment  in  this  way. 
And  when  more  than  enough  of  gold 
seeks  employment  in  this  way,  it  is 
a  proof  that  there  is  still  greater 
difficulty  in  employing  it  in  any 
other  way, — that  there  is  no  natural 


*  A  return  laid  before  the  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank 
Acts  shows  as  follows  : — 

Exports  of  Silver  to  the  East  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Mediterranean. 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 


Total, 


£1,716,000 

2,630,000 

5,559,000 

4,583,000 

7,934,000 

14,108,000 

20,146,000 

56,676,000 


Add  conjecturally  £13,000,000  for  last  year,  and  this  will  be  about  £70,000,000, 
as  stated  in  the  text. 

*|"  It  is  true  that  this  premium  upon  silver  may  be  somewhat  enhanced  by  the 
increased  demand  for  that  metal  in  the  East,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  this 
increased  demand  would  have  arisen  in  any  perceptible  degree,  if  the  displacement 
of  the  silver  by  gold  in  Europe  had  not  rendered  it  necessary  to  send  the  silver  to 
the  East  as  the  best  market  for  it. 
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void  to  be  filled  up  in  the  currency, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  ever  this  sub- 
stitution of  gold  for  silver  in  the 
currency  of  France  is  completed,  the 
produce  of  the  new  gold-mines  will 
act  with  extraordinary  force  in  caus- 
ing a  general  repletion  in  the  currency 
of  Christendom,  and  a  corresponding 
fall  in  the  value  of  money. 

France,  to  use  M.  Chevalier's  ex- 

Eression,  is  the  "parachute"  which 
as  retarded  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
gold.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
the  action  of  this  parachute  be  over- 
come, and  gold  conies  down  to  its 
natural  level  ?  M.  Chevalier  states 
that,  in  the  six  years  previous  to  the 
1st  of  January  1858,  £45,000,000  of 
silver  had  been  exported  more  than 
was  imported, — its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  gold,  as  shown  by  the  extra- 
ordinafery  amount  of  gold  (£95,000,000) 
in  the  same  period  coined  at  the 
Paris  Mint.  In  order  to  understand 
how  this  extraordinary  addition  to 
the  gold  coinage  was  needed,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  positive 
deficit  of  £45,000,000  does  not  repre- 
sent the  entire  diminution  sustained 
by  France  in  the  amount  of  her 
silver  currency.  On  the  average  of 
the  35  years  between  1816  and  1851, 
the  excess  of  the  imports  of  silver 
into  France,  over  the  exports,  was 
£3,000,000.  Therefore  to  have  kept 
the  currency  of  France  in  its  nor- 
mal condition,  18  millions  of  silver 
would  require  to  have  been  added 
to  it  during  the  six  years  subsequent 
to  1851 ;  whereas  45  millions  were 
during  that  period  withdrawn  from 
it !  Accordingly,  the  actual  diminu- 
tion sustained  by  the  silver  currency 
of  France  by  the  end  of  1857  was 
not  £45,000,000,  but  £63,000.  Add 
say  12  or  14  millions  for  last  year, 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
silver  money  of  France  is  less  by  fully 
seventy-Jive  millions  sterling  than  it 
would  have  been  had  matters  con- 
tinued as  they  were  prior  to  1852. 
Deduct  this  from  the  £100,000,000 
of  gold,  the  produce  of  the  new 
mines,  and  the  wonder  will  almost 
cease  as  to  where  all  the  gold  has 
gone  to.  Indeed  it  appears  from  a 
return  laid  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Bank  Acts,  that  the  exports  of 
silver  to  the  East  from  Great  Britain 
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and  the  Mediterranean  in  the  six  years 
subsequent  to  1851  was  £56,670,000, 
i.e.  £11,670,000  more  than  was  dur- 
ing the  same  period  exported  from 
France.  Here,  then,  are  other  11^ 
millions,  making  nearly  ninety  mil- 
lions in  all,  to  be  subtracted  from 
the  new  gold- supplies :  so  that,  of 
the  extra  supply  of  £100,000,000 
produced  by  the  new  mines,  little 
more  than  a  tenth  part  remains 
unaccounted  for,  and  capable  of 
influencing  prices  and  the  general 
value  of  money.  If,  then,  this  com- 
paratively small  extra  supply  of  gold 
has  in  any  way  whatever  influenced 
prices  (as  it  certainly  has  done  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  produce  and 
raw  material  generally,  and  also 
in  the  rents  of  farms  and  houses), 
what  are  we  to  expect  in  three  or 
four  years,  when  France  shall  have 
ceased  to  act  as  a  parachute,  and 
when  the  entire  produce  of  the  new 
mines  comes  to  act  solely  and  exclu- 
sively in  depreciating  the  value  of 
the  currency  ?  According  to  the  es- 
timate of  M.  Chevalier  and  other 
authorities,  the  whole  stock  of  silver 
money  in  France  was  originally 
somewhat  more  than  £100,000,000, 
so  that  fully  one-half  of  it  has  already 
been  drained  off,  and  replaced  by 
gold;  and  although  Germany,  too, 
offers  a  field  for  the  substitution  of 
gold  for  silver  money  to  some  extent, 
this  manner  of  employing  the  new 
gold-supplies  will  plainly  have  an 
end  in  a  very  few  years.  Indeed, 
every  year  henceforth,  this  field  for 
the  employment  of  gold  will  contract 
rapidly,  till  it  disappears ;  so  that, 
even  before  this  vacuum  be  actually 
filled,  the  new  gold  will  come  to  tell 
seriously  on  the  general  value  of 
money. 

Besides  this  substitution  of  gold 
for  silver  money,  M.  Chevalier  care- 
fully considers  the  other  outlets  that 
may  be  expected  for  the  produce  of 
the  new  gold-mines.  He  considers 
what  amount  of  the  new  supplies  is 
likely  to  be  absorbed  by  such  coun- 
tries as  at  present  have  an  insufficient 
proportion  of  the  precious  metals  in 
their  currencies;  also  what  increase  of 
gold  money  may  be  expected  to  arise 
from  increase  of  population  and  of 
commerce,  from  hoarding,  shipwrecks, 
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and  habits  of  luxury.  And  after 
making  the  amplest  (indeed,  as  he 
himself  says,  extravagant)  allowance 
for  the  operation  of  these  outlets, 
generally  doubling  the  probable  esti- 
mate of  the  gold  to  be  thus  absorbed, 
M.  Chevalier  has  no  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  all  these 
outlets  together  will  prove  quite  in- 
adequate to  neutralise  the  effect  of 
the  new  mines.  "  In  no  direction," 
he  says,  "can  new  outlets  be  seen 
sufficiently  large  to  absorb  the  extra- 
ordinary production  of  gold  which 
we  are  now  witnessing,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  a  fall  in  its 
value.  There  is  but  one  way  of  dis- 
posing of  these  masses  of  gold — to 
wit,  by  coining  them,  and  forcing 
them  into  the  current  of  circulation 
in  countries  which  are  already  suffi- 
ciently provided  with  a  gold  currency. 
This  current  will  absorb  them, — for 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  insatiable  ;  it  re- 
ceives and  carries  off  all  that  is 
thrown  into  it :  but  the  process  of 
absorption  and  assimilation  takes 
place  only  on  this  one  condition,  that 
gold  diminishes  in  value;  so  that, 
for  example,  in  those  transactions 
where  heretofore  ten  pieces  of  gold 
have  sufficed,  eleven,  twelve,  fifteen, 
or  even  more,  will  henceforth  be  re- 
quired." 

Everything  appears  to  point  to  a 
rapid  and  extraordinary  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  money.  Before  dis- 
cussing the  extraordinary  agencies 
at  present  producing  a  plethora  of 
the  precious  metals,  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  public  that  even  in  ordi- 
nary times  there  is  a  tendency  for 
money  to  fall  in  value.  And,  firstly, 
let  us  note  with  M.  Chevalier  "  a  gen- 
eral cause,"  which  by  its  continuous 
action  tends  to  produce  a  deprecia- 
tion even  although  the  produce  of 
the  mines  had  undergone  no  increase 
— to  wit,  the  increasing  progress  of 
the  industrial  arts.  "The  working 
of  the  mines,"  says  M.  Chevalier,  "  is 
ever  an  improving  industry ;  and  the 
same  law  of  progress  applies  to  the 
metallurgic  processes  for  separating 
the  metals  from  the  rude  ore  which 
is  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  If,  therefore,  the  mines  con- 
tinued always  at  the  same  richness, 
and  there  were  no  decided  disturbance 
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in  the  relation  between  supply  and 
demand,  the  cost  price  of  a  given 
weight  of  gold  or  silver  would  con- 
stantly diminish  with  the  lapse  of 
ages."  Let  us  mention  another  gen- 
eral cause  tending  to  produce  the 
same  result.  In  proportion  as  the 
wealth  of  a  country  or  district  in- 
creases, the  value  of  money  in  that 
place  diminishes.  Hence  a  shilling 
will  go  as  far  in  many  parts  of  Rus- 
sia as  five  shillings  will  in  London. 
Accordingly,  the  richer  our  country 
grows — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
so  prosper  for  very  many  years  to 
come — the  value  of  money  amongst 
us  will  slowly  but  surely  diminish, 
compared  with  the  value  of  labour, 
produce,  rents,  <fec.  We  see  an  in- 
stance of  this,  for  example,  in  the 
forty-shilling  freeholds,  which  are 
now  worth  a  mere  fraction  of  their 
pristine  value,  which  was  such  as 
to  place  their  owners  in  a  respectable 
sphere  of  life,  entitling  them  to  the 
franchise  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  anything  but  democratic. 
It  is  a  democratic  franchise  now,  but 
it  was  not  so  in  its  origin.  Is  not 
the  present  generation  destined  to 
witness  a  similar  depreciation  of  the 
franchise,  but  on  a  far  more  extensive 
scale '? 

The  above-mentioned  causes  are  al- 
ways at  work,  although  little  noticed. 
Let  us  come  now  to  the  hundredfold 
more  potent  elements  of  change,  which 
it  is  the  special  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  consider.  And  the  fundamental 
fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  the 
produce  of  gold  is  now  fully  five 
times  greater  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  Instead  of  ^£7,000,000,  which 
was  the  average  in  1848,  the  yield 
of  the  gold  -  mines  (including  of 
course  those  of  Siberia)  is  now  about 
£38,000,000.  Well  then,  although 
a  real,  surplus  of  X'100,000,000  (above 
the  former  ratio  of  supply)  has  al- 
ready been  added  to  the' world's  stock 
of  gold,  let  us  put  that  out  of  sight : 
the  case  is  so  strong,  and  permits  us 
to  keep  so  far  within  the  truth,  that 
even  that  immense  amount  of  already 
added  gold  can  be  thrown  out  of 
account.  It  suffices  to  start  simply 
from  the  present  hour;  and,  doing 
so,  it  will  be  observed  that  within 
less  than  eleven  years'  time — i.e.  be- 
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fore  1870— if  the  mines  continue  at 
their  present  rate  of  production,  not 
less  than  .£400,000,000  of  gold  will 
have  been  poured  into  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Now,  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  speak  dogmatically.  No  man 
who  has  studied  the  subject  will  be 
inclined  to  do  so.  But  we  have  a 
plain  case  to  put  to  the  reader.  It 
might  be  a  great  assistance  in  cal- 
culating the  extent  of  the  coming 
fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  to  know  (1) 
the  total  amount  of  gold  already  in 
the  possession  of  mankind,  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  it  which  exists  in  the  form 
of  money, — neither  of  which  points 
can  be  accurately  determined.  But, 
fortunately,  we  can  make  the  calcu- 
lation in  such  a  way  as  will  dispense 
with  a  knowledge  of  these  two  un- 
known quantities,  and  yet  approach 
the  truth  on  tolerably  reliable  grounds. 
Upwards  of  three  centuries  and  a 
half  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  America;  and  in  that  time  2000 
millions  sterling,  or  at  the  rate  of  5^ 
millions  annually,  have  been  added 
to  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world. 
We  know  also  that  the  hectolitre  of 
wheat,  which,  in  the  years  previous 
to  1492,  cost  at  Paris  from  2s.  6d.  to 
2s.  9d.,  has  cost  on  an  average  during 
the  last  half- century  about  16s.  8d. 
Thus  measured  by  the  price  of  grain 
(the  usual  test  appealed  to  in  such 
cases),  the  value  of  money  during  the 
last  three  and  a  half  centuries  has 
fallen  to  only  one- sixth  of  what  it 
was.  If,  then,  the  addition  of  2000 
millions  sterling  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, spread  over  350  years,  cause  a 
fall  of  five-sixths  in  the  value  of 
money,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
more  than  500  millions  of  gold  and 
silver  (400  of  gold  and  100  of  silver*) 
poured  into  the  market  during  the 
next  eleven  years  ?  .£500,000,000 
is  only  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
added  between  1492  and  1848  ;  but 
then  it  will  be  poured  into  circulation 
in  one -thirtieth  part  of  the  time,  or 
thirty  times  more  rapidly  ; — a  fact 
which  necessarily  implies  that  the 
increase  of  population,  of  commerce, 
and  of  luxury  in  Christendom,  which 
must  have  done  so  much  to  neu- 


tralise the  additions  to  the  precious 
metals  during  the  three  and  a  half 
centuries  subsequent  to  A.D.  1500, 
will  be  comparatively  impotent  to 
neutralise  the  effect  of  ^500,000,000 
thrown  into  the  market  during  the 
next  eleven  years,— all  the  more  so 
as  the  saturating  process  has  already 
been  going  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  some  years  past.  In 
these  remarks  we  have  taken  gold 
and  silver  together  ;  but  as  the  in- 
crease of  silver  since  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  gold,  it  may  be  well  to 
take  the  case  of  gold  separately.  The 
total  increase  of  gold  since  that  pe- 
riod was  £400,000,000,  and  its  de- 
crease in  value  has  been  three-fourths. 
If,  then,  the  addition  of  400  millions 
of  gold  in  350  years  cause  that 
metal  to  fall  to  only  one-fourth  part 
of  its  value,  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  same  amount  of  gold  poured 
into  the  market  in  less  than  eleven 
years  1  We  need  not  attempt  to 
predict  what  will  be  the  extent  of 
this  fall  in  the  value  of  money  — 
whether  one -fourth,  one -half,  or 
what  else;  it  suffices  simply  to 
state  the  case  in  order  to  convince 
every  one  that  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  fall 
will  be  a  serious  one.  Moreover,  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  standard 
of  the  British  currency  is  gold,  and 
gold  alone,  the  coming  plethora  of 
that  metal  will  tell  upon  our  affairs 
with  undivided  force,  and  with  re- 
sults even  more  patent  than  in  other 
countries. 

Every  one  knows  the  extraordinary 
productiveness  of  the  gold-mines  at 
present.  We  have  confined  our  views 
to  a  continuance  of  the  present  state 
of  matters  for  barely  eleven  years, 
and  have  reasoned  as  if,  after  that 
date,  the  produce  of  the  mines  would 
fall  to  their  old  level.  And  on  that 
very  limited  supposition  we  have 
indicated  how  great  will  be  the  effect 
produced  on  the  currency.  But  what 
will  be  the  consequence  if,  as  M.  Che- 
valier thinks,  the  Californian  and 
Australian  mines  continue  at  their 
present  rate  of  productiveness  for  a 


*  The  present  annual  produce  of  the  silver-mines  is  £9,000,000,  having  increased 
about  £1,000,000  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
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hundred  years  to  come  ?  In  the  Ural 
Mountains  they  wash  with  success 
sands  which  contain  only  one  ounce 
of  gold  in  450,000ounces  of  earth;  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Khine,  the  most 
favoured  spots  yield  only  one  part  of 
gold  in  7  million  parts  of  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  yield  of  the  rich 
gold-fields  of  Siberia  is  1  in.  100,000  ; 
and,  according  to  various  accounts, 
the  yield  of  the  good  soils  of  Califor- 
nia and  Australia  is  often  as  much. 
Supposing,  then,  says  M.  Chevalier, 
that  the  soils  which  can  be  most  ad- 
vantageously worked  in  California 
and  Australia  produce  at  this  rate, 
and  that  the  auriferous  beds  are  on 
an  average  39  inches  in  thickness, 
1500  acres  would  yield  .£16,000,000 
— more  than  an  ordinary  year's  pro- 
duce ;  and  a  hundred  times  this  space 
would  be  sufficient  to  continue  the 
present  yield  for  a  century.  Now, 
this  extent  of  auriferous  soil,  requi- 
site for  a  century's  production  at  the 
present  rate,  is  less  than  the  area 
of  Middlesex — a  very  small  space  in 
comparison  with  the  total  superficies 
of  countries  so  vast  as  Australia 
and  California ;  and  M.  Chevalier 
thinks  it  is  not  a  very  sanguine  view 
to  suppose  that  in  each  of  these 
countries  alluvial  ground  of  this 
extent  and  richness  will  be  found.* 
Again — the  auriferous  deposits  of  Si- 
beria are  in  richness  second  to  none, 
and  in  extent  appear  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world.  "  From  Kamtschatka 
and  the  Ouskoi  mountains,  the  base 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Perm, 
to  the  west  of  the  Ural  chain — over 
a  distance  which  embraces  half  the 
circuit  of  the  globe  in  those  latitudes 
— the  auriferous  deposits  are  distri- 
buted in  numerous  groups  and  over 
a  large  surface,  spreading  over  a  zone 
averaging  550  miles  in  breadth." 
Humboldt,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  late  Czar,  visited  those  regions 
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in  1829,  in  company  with  some  dis- 
tinguished savans,  has  testified  that 
the  presence  of  gold  over  this  im- 
mense surface  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  What  a  vast  field  is 
here  for  future  production ! .  The 
Siberian  mines,  although  very  pro- 
ductive, are  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
worked.  Labour  cannot  be  got  to 
develop  their  riches.  But  every  year 
their  yield  is  slowly  increasing  ;  the 
Chinese,  undeterred  by  a  tax,  have 
already  begun,  under  the  new  treaty, 
to  flock  to  the  auriferous  region ;  and 
thus  in  a  few  years  the  labour-market 
of  Siberia  will  be  supplied,  and  a 
great  increase  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  produce  of  the  mines.  Let  us 
add  but  one  word  more  on  this  point. 
A  few  months  ago  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposed  to  annex 
Spnora  as  a  security  for  Mexico's 
discharge  of  her  obligations  to  the 
Union ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Americans 
will  take  possession  of  that  province, 
with  its  rich  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  by-and-by  obtain  virtual 
possession  of  Mexico  itself.  The  mines 
of  that  region  of  Central  America  are 
known  to  be  exceedingly  rich  ;  and 
what  will  be  the  consequence  of  their 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
energetic  and  skilful  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans but  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  an  augmented  plethora  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  1 

We  need  not  pursue  the  theme 
any  further.  The  momentous  conse- 
quences, alike  commercial  and  social, 
certain  to  follow  from  so  vast  a  revo- 
lution in  the  monetary  arrangements 
of  the  world,  lie  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article.  For  the  present  we  leave 
them  unportrayed,  although  not  un- 
suggested.  The  most  pressing  need 
is  to  apply  the  striking  facts  we  have 


*  To  this  estimate  M.  Chevalier  adds  — "  There  are  several  ways  in  which  such  a 
field  of  operations  may  be  arrived  at,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  frequently 
these  auriferous  banks  are  much  more  than  39  inches  in  thickness  ;  nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  their  richness  may  greatly  exceed  that  of  1  to  100,000.  In  fact,  this 
return  is  not  the  minimum  below  which  the  extraction  would  necessarily  cease  to 
be  profitable  ;  it  is  very  far  from  it.  There  have  been  worked,  and  are  now  being 
worked,  in  all  the  auriferous  regions,  some  banks,  the  produce  of  which  is  not  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  above." 
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been  reviewing  to  the  controversy  at 
present  going  on  in  regard  to  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  For  ourselves, 
we  think  that  the  reduction  of  the 
franchise  has  already  gone  as  far  as 
will  ever  do  the  country  any  good. 
But  putting  our  own  opinion  aside, 
and  viewing  the  question  as  it  is  now 
being  viewed  in  Parliament — namely, 
as  to  how  far  the  franchise  should 
be  again  lowered — it  does  appear  to 
us  the  very  height  of  madness  that 
any  man  of  the  smallest  statesman- 
like capacity  should  be  found  to  ad- 
vocate the  views  of  the  Opposition. 
Lord  John  Russell  never  yet  made 
himself  master  of  any  one  subject — 
he  has  been  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  and 
will  continue  so  to  the  end.  His 
present  coadjutor,  Mr  Bright,  also,  a 
few  months  ago,  when  appealed  to 
by  the  Currency  Reformers,  confess- 
ed that  he  does  not  understand  the 
question.  Therefore,  if  this  disser- 
tation were  in  any  degree  abstruse 
it  might  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  it, 
from  either  of  these  reckless  inno- 
vators. But  the  case  which  we 
have  set  forth  is  so  simple,  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  Nature  herself 
is  at  present  lowering  the  franchise 
every  year.  What  need,  then,  for 
any  further  reduction  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament1? Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  too 
much  overlooked  that,  by  that  pro- 
gressive rise  in  prices  (or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  that  fall  in  the  value  of 
money)  natural  to  old  and  prosper- 
ous communities,  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  has  for  years  been  under- 
going an  extension,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  extraordinary 
supplies  of  gold.  If  the  reader  will 
turn  to  any  collection  of  electoral 
statistics,  he  will  find  that  this  silent 
lowering  and  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise has  been  going  on,  and  with 
very  perceptible  results,  ever  since 
the  franchise  was  attached  to  a 
money- value  by  the  first  Reform  Bill. 
Not  only  is  our  country  growing 
every  year  more  democratic,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  urban  (i.  e.,  commercial 
and  manufacturing)  population  being 
recruited  from  the  rural,  and  thereby 
increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
population  of  the  counties ;  but  in 
the  large  boroughs  themselves,  the 
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gradual  rise  in  rents  operates  like  an 
actual  extension  of  the  franchise — 
converting  .£8  or  £9  rents  into  £10, 
although  neither  the  house  nor  the 
man  is,  relatively  to  the  other  houses 
and  classes  of  the  communit}7,  a  whit 
better  than  before.  Some  of  the 
large  towns,  such  as  Glasgow,  show 
this  in  a  most  striking  manner — the 
registered  electors  of  that  city  having 
increased  in  number  from  6994  in 
1832,  to  15,502  in  1851,  while  the 
population  during  the  same  period 
only  increased  from  202,426  to 
329,097.  In  other  words,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  while  the 
population  had  increased  little  more 
than  one-half,  the  number  of  voters 
had  more  than  doubled  !  And  since 
1851,  when  the  new  gold- supplies 
began  to  come  in,  the  increase  of 
voters  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion has  been  still  more  rapid — the 
former  having  in  1857  risen  to  18,118, 
i.  e.  one-fifth,  while  the  latter  must 
have  been  nearly  what  it  was.  Other 
large  towns  also  might  be  adduced  in 
illustration ;  but  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  rely  upon  picked  instances, 
and  prefer  to  take  England  as  a 
whole.  We  find  from  Dod's  Elec- 
toral facts,  that  between  1832  and 
1851  the  registered  electors  for  burghs 
have  increased  one-half,  and  those  for 
counties  more  than  one-third,  while 
the  total  population  has  increased 
less  than  one-third.  The  figures  are 
as  follows  : — 

1832.  1851. 

Registered  Electors 

(for  both  burghs 

and  counties),  .  619,213  874,191 
Total  Population,  13,091,005  16,819,017 

Thus  while  the  population  of  Eng- 
land has  only  increased  at  the  rate  of 
i|,  or  between  a  third  and  a  fourth 
part,  the  electors  have  increased 
5-12ths,  or  nearly  one-half !  The  elec- 
tors have  thus  in  twenty  years  in- 
creased fully  one-sixth  faster  than  the 
population.  Ireland  we  are  willing  to 
throw  out  of  account,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary changes  produced  by  the 
great  famine  and  emigration  ;  but  the 
returns  show  that,  between  1832  and 
1851,  while  the  population  had  de- 
creased about  one-seventh,  the  total 
registered  electors  of  that  country 
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had  more  than  doubled.  Scotland 
is  in  many  respects  a  safer  test  than 
either  England  or  Ireland,  as  there 
has  been  no  disturbance  as  regards 
its  population,  and  also  inasmuch 
as  it  has  no  forty-shilling  freehold 
franchise  by  which  factitious  addi- 
tions can  so  easily  be  made  to  the 
constituencies.  What,  then,  do  the 
statistics  for  Scotland  show  but  this, 
that  whereas  the  population  in  the 
nineteen  years  subsequent  to  1832 
increased  less  than  one-fourth,  the 
electors  increased  more  than  one- 
half  ?  The  following  are  the  figures  :— 


Population, 
Electors, 


1832.  1851. 

2,365,114     2,870,784 
64,444         97,777* 


These  facts  speak  volumes.  They 
prove  that  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, far  beyond  the  proportion  ac- 
cordant with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, is  going  on  at  all  times, — and 
especially  in  the  large  towns,  where 
democracy  most  prevails,  and  which 
are  always  the  most  clamorous  for 
further  reductions  of  the  franchise. 
If  this,  then,  be  the  case  in  ordi- 
nary times,  what  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  extraordinary  period  upon 
which  we  are  entering  1  The  Kadical 
chiefs  cry  for  the  lowering  of  the 
Constitution,  and  never  reflect  that 
an  agency  is  already  at  work  by 
which  the  fabric  is  gradually  sinking 
and  broadening  towards  the  shapeless 
monotony  of  universal  suffrage.  They 
are  like  passengers  on  board  ship 
descending  a  river,  who  get  angry  at 
the  captain  and  crew  for  not  crowding 
all  sail  and  getting  up  more  steam, 
when,  unknown  to  them,  the  vessel 
has  already  entered  on  a  rapid  that 
will  bear  them  swiftly  and  irresistibly 
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onward  to  the  depths  of  a  Niagara. 
And  when  we  see  Lord  John  feeding 
the  flame  of  democratic  innovation, 
as  if  there  were  a  danger  of  it  grow- 
ing too  faint,  he  seems  to  us  as  ab- 
surdly employed  as  if  he  were  sup- 
plying coals  to  a  volcano,  or  were 
feeding  with  superfluous  fire  a 
lava  -  stream  that  will  soon  be 
crackling  amidst  the  trees  and  pil- 
lars of  his  own  villa.  That  the 
present  .£10  franchise,  ten  years 
hence,  may  have  sunk  into  what  a 
£5  one  would  be  now,  is  saying  the 
least  that  can  be  said.  When  the 
tide  of  democracy,  then,  is  setting  in 
upon  us  so  strongly,  can  it  be  the  act 
of  sane  men  to  level  the  way  for  the 
advancing  flood]  Are  we  to  open 
the  gates  and  throw  down  the  bar- 
riers, that  Universal  Suffrage  may 
enter  in  more  rapidly  1  Are  we  to 
begin  dismantling  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Constitution — of  our  mixed  and 
well-balanced  Government  of  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons — when,  with- 
out any  such  act  on  our  part  at 
all,  in  a  few  years  those  bulwarks 
will  be  tottering  under  the  attacks 
and  steadily-increasing  pressure  of 
an  omnipotent  democracy  1  Far- 
sightedness is  not  a  quality  for  which 
British  statesmen  have  been  much 
distinguished;  but  surely  even  an 
ass  might  see  the  danger  in  their 
path  which  our  prophets  of  Reform 
so  blindly  overlook.  We  wish  we 
could  think  that  the  blindness  of 
some  of  them,  especially  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  was  not  akin  to  that  of 
Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,  who,  from 
motives  of  sordid  self-interest,  made 
Israel  to  sin,  by  enticing  the  people 
through  their  own  foolish  and  in- 
ebriate lusts. 


*  The  statistics  above  quoted  (except,  of  course,  the  number  of  electors  in  Glas- 
gow in  1857)  are  taken  from  Dod's  Electoral  Facts,  published  in  1852. 
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ADAM  BEDE. 


A  NOVEL  of  which  the  heroine  is 
a  Methodist  female  preacher,  with 
"  pale-red  hair ! "    Shades  of  Wesley 
andWhitefield  !  When  Kowland  Hill 
rescued  a  few  sprightly  bars  of  po- 
pular music  from  the  Evil  One — 
saying  that    it  was  "a  shame  he 
should  have  all  the  good  tunes  " — he 
could  scarcely  have  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  this  principle  should 
be  so  extended  as  to  wrest  from  that 
Power  a  large  slice  of  his  heredi- 
tary and  lawful  dominions,  as  they 
were  then  considered,  novels    and 
romance.    Had  Adam  Bede  made  its 
appearance  as  a  "  tale  of  the  day  "  in 
the  year  1800,  the  date  fixed  for  the 
story,  one  hardly  knows  which  would 
have    been  most    scandalised, — the 
Wesleyans  at  being  thus  made  to 
figure  in  the  triumph  of  the  enemy, 
or  the  old-fashioned  novel-readers  at 
having  such  anti-romantic  and  com- 
monplace people  forced  upon  them 
in  the  place  of  their  old  favourites 
Bellamont  and  Rosa  Matilda.     In 
our    own    degenerate  age,   Queechy 
and  the  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc  have 
already  reconciled  us  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  little  picturesque  Puri- 
tanism into  the  love-story,  which  was 
found  none  the  less  piquant  for  the 
novelty  of  the  flavour.    In  novels  of 
the  Tremaine  school,  young  ladies 
had  already  been  allowed  to  turn 
preachers  —  but    to    their  intended 
husbands  only.    But  a  young  woman 
who  actually  mounts  a  cart,  and  ad- 
dresses a  mixed  crowd  on  a  village 
green,  and  concludes  with  leading  a 
hymn, — who    is,    in    short,    neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  publicly-recog- 
nised Wesleyan  field-preacher,  acting 
"  under  direction,"  and  in  private  life 
working  in  a  cotton-mill — that  our 
steady  church-going  country  families, 
or  our  highly-fashionable  and  intel- 
lectual London  young  ladies,  should 
find  this  young  person's  sayings  and 
doings,    and    her  relations   with   a 
couple  of  village  carpenters,  distri- 
buted into  the  regulation  three  vol- 
umes octavo,  and  be  expected  to  take 


an  interest  in  them  as  "  the  last  new 
novel " — sounds  at  first  like  an  auda- 
cious attempt   to  impose  upon  the 
patience  and  long-suffering  of  library 
subscribers  ;  and,  to  look  at  it  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  gives  token, 
on  the  author's  part,  of  a  bold  spirit 
of  ad  venture  in  quest  of  the  original. 
We  are  told,  by  those  who  have 
gone  into  the  statistics  of  our  cheap 
popular  literature,  that  the  fiction 
which  comes  most  home  to  the  cos- 
termonger's  bosom  is  that  which  has 
the  least  to  do  with  his  business.    If 
you  wish  him  to' weep,  it  must  be 
over  the  sorrows  of  a  baroness  at  the 
very  least :  he  hears  of  his  neighbour 
the  dustman  hammering  his  wife — 
a  creature  of  ordinary  clay — without 
any  particular  excitement  of  his  sen- 
sibilities.   But  as  the  distinguished 
writers,  who  contribute  to  the  Penny 
Novelist,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
that  exclusive  society  which  they  un- 
dertake to  paint — unless  they  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  hold  "situa- 
tions "  in  a  titled  family — it  follows 
that  these  cheap  tales  of  fashionable 
life  are  sometimes  more  graphic  than 
truthful.  But  however  highly  colour- 
ed, these  scenes  have  for  their  readers, 
the  same  sort  of  charm  which  the 
A  rabian  Nights  and  the  Tales  of  the 
Genii  have  for  children — and  in  how 
many  respects  do  the  rough  working- 
classes    resemble    children  !  —  they 
open  to  the  imagination  the  secrets 
of  a  world  beyond  themselves.     It  is 
probably  to  a  similar  feeling  among 
the  higher  classes  that  some  modern 
writers  have  successfully  appealed, 
when  they  have  chosen  for  their  sub- 
ject the  romance    of  humble    life, 
instead    of   what    Mr    Eliot    calls, 
"  heroes  on  fiery  horses,  and  hero- 
ines in  satin  boots  and  crinoline." 
In  the  same  principle  may  be  traced 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  remark- 
able   popularity    of    Tom   Brown's 
School  Days.    Though  containing  far 
more  truth  than  most  biographies,  to 
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the  general  mass  of  readers  it  was  a 
"  novel "  in  the  most  genuine  sense. 
It  would  have  deserved  and  com- 
manded success  for  the  healthy  and 
manly  tone  in  which  Christian  prin- 
ciples were  made  familiar  to  the 
schoolboy ;  it  would  have  been  in- 
teresting as  a  lively  picture  of  Ar- 
nold's great  work  in  the  moral  re- 
form of  public  education ;  but  for 
the  multitude  it  had  an  interest  be- 
side and  separate  from  these  ;  it  en- 
tered into  minute  and  copious  detail 
of  all  the  arcana  of  schoolboy  life  ; 
it  described,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, the  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
of  a  class  with  whom  the  majority  of 
readers  were  wholly  unacquainted. 
The  public  schoolboy  was  an  animal 
whose  natural  history  had  never  yet 
been  investigated  by  any  competent 
observer.  It  was  popularly  supposed, 
indeed,  that  the  phenomena  of  his 
peculiar  existence  scarcely  invited 
scientific  analysis.  Those  who  had 
already  tried  it  had  either  signally 
failed,  or  brought  to  light  results 
which  were  very  disagreeable.  His 
life  was  supposed  to  be  a  compound 
of  petty  vices,  petty  tyrannies,  and 
petty  sufferings,  of  mean  evasions,  and 
daring  outbreaks,  which,  by  some  in- 
scrutable law,  usually  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  perfect  English  gen- 
tlemen. Public  schoolmen  them- 
selves knew  better,  of  course ;  but 
they  were  content  with  their  own  re- 
collections, and  adopted  the  favour- 
ite fallacy  of  having  "  something 
better  to  do"  than  to  put  their 
"  school-days  "  into  print.  So  when 
Tom  Brown  came  out  with  his  hearty 
and  genial  autobiography,  and  they 
who  could  speak  from  experience  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  truthful  picture,  the 
majority  of  the  reading  world,  who 
had  never  been  at  a  public  school, 
including,  of  course,  all  the  mammas 
and  sisters  in  the  kingdom,  rushed 
to  hear  this  new  revelation — as  they 
would  to  Dr  Livingstone  or  Mr  Bar- 
num — and  were  not  disappointed. 
They  almost  realised  in  its  pages  that 
for  which  the  jaded  appetites  of  our 
literary  age  must  so  often  sigh — a  new 
sensation.  They  had  rushed  with 
almost  equal  eagerness  to  Alton 
Locke,  to  hear  what  a  journeyman 
tailor  had  to  say  for  himself;  but 
they  discouraged  the  young  man  at 


once,  interesting  as  he  was,  when 
they  found  him  falling  in  love  with 
the  dean's  daughter.  If  that  was 
original,  it  was  highly  improper ;  or 
if  such  were  the  habits  of  journey- 
men tailors,  the  less  they  were 
brought  before  the  public  the  better. 
Those  who  draw  the  materials  of  fic- 
tion from  the  romance  of  the  work- 
shop, for  the  amusement  and  interest 
of  the  educated  classes,  labour  under 
much  the  same  difficulties  as  the 
writers  who  purvey  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Court  for  the  penny  journal. 
They  are  writing  about  things  with 
which  they  can  have  but  a  very  im- 
perfect acquaintance.  Even  the  very 
best  of  such  stories,  in  spite  of  their 
cleverness  and  popularity,  give  us 
but  a  stage  view,  after  all,  'of  the 
life  and  feelings  of  the  lower  classes. 
And  as  to  most  attempts  of  the 
kind,  the  characters  are  about  as 
real  as  the  shepherds  and  milkmaids 
of  the  Trianon.  But  in  the  volumes 
before  us  we  think  we  have  the 
genuine  article ;  the  village  lion  is 
here  the  real  animal,  and  not  the 
"  gentle  beast,  of  a  good  conscience," 
made  up  for  the  ladies. 

The  scene  of  Adam  Bede  is  laid  in 
a  north  midland  county — "Loam- 
shire  "  —  bordering  upon  "  Stony- 
shire,"  which  we  take  to  be  Derby. 
The  natives  speak  "  what  they  call 
the  dileck  "— as  we  are  .informed  by 
Mr  Casson  of  the  Donnithorne  Arms, 
who  has  himself  the  advantage  of 
having  been  "brought  hup  among 
the  gentry,"  as  butler  in  the  Donni- 
thorne family,  and  whose  English  is 
therefore  undeniable.  "It's  what 
they  call  the  dileck  as  is  spoke  here- 
abouts, sir ;  that's  what  I've  heard 
Squire  Donnithorne  say  many  a 
time ;  it's  the  dileck,  says  he."  The 
characters  are  the  ordinary  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country  village  ;  the  old 
Squire  and  his  popular  nephew,  the 
parson,  the  schoolmaster,  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  mechanics  and  labourers. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  journey- 
man carpenter,  with  a  natural  turn 
for  mathematics ;  a  tall  broad- 
chested  muscular  Saxon,  but  with 
"  thick  black  hair,  tossed  about  like 
trodden  meadow-grass  whenever  he 
raises  his  cap  " — keen  dark  eyes  and 
prominent  eyebrows,  "indicating  a 
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mixture  of  Celtic  blood."  He  lias  a 
brother,  Seth  Bede, — closely  resem- 
bling him  in  the  "large  rugged  fea- 
tures," and  with  the  same  hue  of  hair 
and  complexion.  But  here  the  re- 
semblance ends  ;  "  the  strength  of 
the  family  likeness  only  serving  to 
render  more  conspicuous  the  remark- 
able difference  of  expression  both  in 
form  and  face."  Adam  is  upright  as 
a  soldier;  "Seth's  broad  shoulders 
have  a  slight  stoop  ;"  he  has  "blue 
dreamy  eyes  " — his  hair  is  "  thin  and 
wavy" — and  his  glance,  instead  of 
being  keen,  like  his  brother's,  "  con- 
fiding and  benignant." 

"  The  idle  tramps  always  felt  sure 
they  could  get  a  copper  from  Seth ; 
they  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  Adam." 

This  difference  in  their  physical 
conformation  is  made,  very  artistic- 
ally— perhaps  with  rather  too  much 
art — to  typify  the  moral  contrast  in 
their  characters,  gradually  evolved 
in  the  course  of  the  story ;  and  the 
mutual  affection  between  the  bro- 
thers, only  knit  the  more  firmly  by 
conscious  points  of  difference,  is  one 
of  the  most  delicately-handled  and 
pleasing  parts  of  the  book. 

Adam  is  the  type  of  a  class,  rarer 
now  than  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  which  is  the  date  chosen 
for  the  story. 

"He  was  not  an  average  man.  Yet 
such  men  as  he  are  reared  here  and  there 
in  every  generation  of  our  peasant  arti- 
sans— with  an  inheritance  of  affections 
nurtured  by  a  simple  family  life  of  com- 
mon need  and  common  industry,  and  an 
inheritance  of  faculties  trained  in  skilful 
courageous  labour  :  they  make  their  way 
upward,  rarely  as  geniuses,  most  com- 
monly as  painstaking  honest  men,  with 
the  skill  and  conscience  to  do  well  the 
tasks  that  lie  before  them.  Their  lives 
have  no  discernible  echo  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  dwelt,  but  you 
are  almost  sure  to  find  there  some  good 
piece  of  road,  some  building,  some  appli- 
cation of  mineral  produce,  some  improve- 
ment in  farming  practice,  some  reform  of 
parish  abuses,  with  which  their  names 
are  associated  by  one  or  two  generations 
after  them.  Their  employers  were  the 
richer  for  them,  the  work  of  their  hands 
has  worn  well,  and  the  work  of  their 
brains  has  guided  well  the  hands  of  other 
men.  They  went  about  in  their  youth 
in  flannel  or  paper  caps,  in  coats  black 
with  coal-dust  or  streaked  with  lime  or 


red  paint  ;  in  old  age  their  white  hairs 
are  seen  in  a  place  of  honour  at  church 
and  at  market,  and  they  tell  their  well- 
dressed  sons  and  daughters,  seated  round 
the  bright  hearth  on  winter  evenings, 
how  pleased  they  were  when  they  first 
earned  their  twopence  a-day.  Others 
there  are  who  die  poor,  and  never  put  off 
the  workman's  coat  on  week-days  :  they 
have  not  had  the  art  of  getting  rich ;  but 
they  are  men  of  trust,  and  when  they  die 
before  the  work  is  all  out  of  them,  it  is 
as  if  some  main  screw  had  got  loose  in  a 
machine  ;  the  master  who  employed 
them  says,  *  Where  shall  I  find  their 
like?'" 

Adam  is  a  sound  and  conscientious 
churchman  ;  his  favourite  books,  be- 
besides  the  Bible — which, from  a  prin- 
ciple of  reverence,  he  reads  on  Sun- 
days only  (vol.  ii.  p.  252) — are  Tay- 
lor's Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac;  and  the 
orthodox  Old  and  New  Versions,  with 
an  occasional  anthem,  content  his 
love  for  music.  Seth  has  become  a 
Wesleyan, — or,  as  he  might  prefer  to 
express  it,  has  "  got  religion,"  attends 
preachings  and  prayer-meetings  on 
week-days — a.  proceeding,  we  must 
remember,  almost  as  objectionable  to 
"  a  Protestant  public"  in  those  times 
as  the  confessional  in  ours— studies 
with  wonder  and  interest  Wesley's 
Life  of  Madam  Guyon — and  sings 
hymns,  which,  in  one  phase  of  his 
life,  he  very  innocently  adopts  as  love- 
songs  (for  which  these  compositions 
really  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
intended).  Both  brothers  are  alike 
earnest  men  ;  but  Adam's  religion 
takes  rather  the  practical,  Seth's  the 
doctrinal  development.  With  Adam, 
his  work  is  part  of  his  creed ;  not 
given  to  look  deep  into  mysteries, 
one  thing  he  thinks  he  sees  clearly, 
"  that  good  carpentry  is  God's  will — 
that  form  of  God's  will  that  most 
immediately  concerns  him."  And 
the  only  notion  he  has  of  setting  the 
world  to  rights  is,  so  far  as  his  own 
part  may  be  done  in  it,  to  grapple  with 
an  evil  which  at  least  he  does  under- 
stand, and  may  help  to  remedy — 
"  the  mischief  caused  by  building 
houses  with  unseasoned  timber" — 
"  slovenly  joiner's  work — and  hasty 
contracts,  which  can  never  be  ful- 
filled without  ruining  somebody;" 
rather  different,  we  observe,  from 
most  popular  schemes  of  reform  and 
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regeneration,  in  that  it  begins  in  his 
own  class,  and  interferes  with  no- 
body. Here  are  his  own  notions  on 
religious  subjects  : — 

"  I've  seen  pretty  clear  ever  since  I 
was  a  young  un,  as  religion's  something 
else  besides  doctrines  and  notions.  I 
look  at  it  as  if  the  doctrines  was  like  find- 
ing names  for  your  feelings,  so  as  you  can 
talk  of  'em  when  you've  never  known 
'em,  just  as  a  man  may  talk  o'  tools  when 
he  knows  their  names,  though  he's  never 
so  much  as  seen  'em,  still  less  handled 
'em.  I've  heard  a  deal  o'  doctrine  i'  my 
time,  for  I  used  to  go  after  the  dissent- 
ing preachers  along  wi'  Seth,  when  I  was 
a  lad  o'  seventeen,  and  got  puzzling  my- 
self a  deal  about  th'  Arminians  and  the 
Calvinists.  The  Wesleyans,  you  know, 
are  strong  Arminiaus ;  and  Seth,  who 
could  never  abide  anything  harsh,  and 
was  always  for  hoping  the  best,  held  fast 
by  the  Wesleyans  from  the  very  first ; 
but  I  thought  I  could  pick  a  hole  or  two 
in  their  notions,  and  I  got  disputing  wi' 
one  o'  the  class-leaders  down  at  Tred- 
dles'on,  and  harassed  him  so,  first  o'  this 
side  and  then  o'  that,  till  at  last  he  said, 
'  Young  man,  it's  the  devil  making  use  o' 
your  pride  and  conceit  as  a  weapon  to 
war  against  the  simplicity  o'  the  truth.' 
I  couldn't  help  laughing  then,  but  as  I 
was  going  home,  I  thought  the  man 
wasn't  far  wrong.  I  began  to  see  as  all 
this  weighing  and  sifting  what  this  text 
means,  and  that  text  means,  and  whether 
folks  are  saved  all  by  God's  grace,  or 
whether  there  goes  an  ounce  o'  their  own 
will  to't,  was  no  part  o'  real  religion  at 
all.  You  may  talk  o'  these  things  for 
hours  on  end,  and  you'll  only  be  all  the 

more  coxy  and  conceited  fort 

And  I  found  it  better  for  my  soul  to  be 
humble  before  the  mysteries  o'  God's 
dealings,  and  not  be  making  a  clatter 
about  what  I  could  never  understand. 
And  they're  poor  foolish  questions  after 
all ;  for  what  have  we  got  either  inside 
or  oxitside  of  us  but  what  comes  from 
God  ?  If  we've  got  a  resolution  to  do 
right,  He  gave  it  us,  I  reckon,  first  or 
last ;  but  I  see  plain  enough  we  shall 
never  do  it  without  a  resolution,  and 
that's  enough  for  me.'  " 

And  so  again  he  says — 

"  There's  such  a  thing  as  being  over- 
speritial  ;  we  must  have  something  be- 
side Gospel  i'  this  world.  Look  at  the 
canals,  an'  th'  aqueducs,  an'  th'  coal-pit 
engines,  and  Arkwright's  mills  there  at 
Cromford ;  a  man  must  learn  surnmat 
beside  Gospel  to  make  them  things,  I 
reckon.  But  t'  hear  some  o'  them 


preachers,  you'd  think  as  a  man  must  be 
doing  nothing  all 's  life  but  shutting 's 
eyes  and  looking  what's  a-going  on  inside 
him.  I  know  a  man  must  have  the  love 
o'  God  in  his  soul,  and  the  Bible's  God's 
word.  But  what  does  the  Bible  say  ? 
Why,  it  says  as  God  put  his  sperrit  into 
the  workman  as  built  the  tabernacle,  to 
make  him  do  all  the  carved  work  and 
things  as  wanted  a  nice  hand.  And  this 
is  my  way  o'  looking  at  it :  there's  the 
sperrit  o'  God' in  all  things  and  all  times 
— weekday  as  well  as  Sunday — and  i'the 
great  works  and  inventions,  and  i'  the 
figuring  and  the  mechanics.  And  God 
helps  us  with  our  headpieces  and  our 
hands  as  well  as  with  our  souls  ;  and  if 
a  man  does  bits  o'  jobs  out  o'  working 
hours — builds  an  oven  for  's  wife  to  save 
her  from  going  to  the  bakehouse,  or  scrats 
at  his  bit  o'  garden  and  makes  two  pota- 
toes grow  istead  o'  one,  he's  doing  more 
good,  and  he's  just  as  near  to  God,  as  if 
he  was  running  after  some  preacher  and 
a-praying  and  a-groaning." 

Seth's  favourite  text  is,  "  Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  ; "  which,  as 
their  mother  Lisbeth  says,  ends  some- 
times in  Adam's  having  to  take 
thought  for  him.  Adam's  motto — 
which  Lisbeth  is  surprised  to  find  is 
not  in  the  Bible— is,  "God  helps  those 
that  helps  themselves  ; "  and  he  sets 
himself  manfully  to  act  upon  it.  His 
favourite  Scripture  character,  espe- 
cially after  grief  has  touched  him,  is 
Moses ;  one  who  "  carried  a  hard 
business  well  through,  and  died  when 
other  folks  were  going  to  reap  the 
fruits  ;  a  man  must  have  courage  to 
look  at  his  life  so,  and  think  what  will 
come  of  it  after  he  is  dead  and  gone." 
His  faults — and  grief  and  suffering 
make  them  plain  to  himself  at  last — 
are  those  which  might  be  expected 
from  his  strong  and  self-reliant  cha- 
racter,—  an  independence  of  spirit 
and  confidence  in  his  own  principles 
which  almost  amount  to  pride,  and  a 
want  of  tenderness  towards  the  weak- 
nesses of  others.  "  I've  always  been 
thinking  I  knew  better  than  them  as 
belonged  to  me,  and  that's  a  poor 
sort  of  life."  It  is  this  point  in  his 
character,  brought  out  as  it  is  in 
strong  relief  by  the  loving  humility 
of  Seth,  which  will  produce  upon  the 
minds  of  many — perhaps  the  majority 
of  those  who  read  the  hook — an  effect 
which  the  author  scarcely  intended  : 
in  the  story,  as  in  real  life,  while  our 
calmer  judgment  may  approve  the 
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strong  mind  and  the  iron  will,  our 
unreasoning  sympathies  will  oftenest 
be  with  the  weaker  brother.  This 
will  be  of  little  consequence  in  the 
fictitious  characters,  where  both  have 
so  much  that  is  good  that  the  reader 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  hero. 

We  will  not  be  guilty  of  any  such 
manifest  injustice  both  to  the  author 
and  his  readers  as  to  extract  the  plot 
of  the  story.  This  process,  now  very 
commonly  adopted,  seems  to  have 
but  one  object  in  view — to  enable 
the  readers  of  the  review  to  talk  in 
second-hand  criticism  of  books  which 
they  have  never  read.  But  as  the 
especial  merit  of  A  dam  Bede  lies  in  its 
admirable  pictures  of  character,  we 
will  ask  Mr  Eliot's  permission  to  in- 
troduce here  to  the  public  some  two 
or  three  of  the  village  worthies  of 
Hayslope. 

But  first,  perhaps,  precedence  may 
fairly  be  claimed  by  Dinah  Morris, 
the  Methodist  preacher,  both  because, 
as  has  been  already  said,  she  is  the 
true  heroine  of  the  story,  and  because 
she  is  a  stranger ;  for  she  does  not 
belong  to  Hayslope.  She  comes  from 
the  colder  clime  of  Stony  shire,  where 
she  works  in  a  cotton-mill  in  the  grim 
little  town  of  Snowfield.  "  A.  hungry 
land  "  Adam  Bede  considers  it ;  Mrs 
Poyser,  Dinah's  aunt,  who  is  rich  in 
comparisons,  describes  it  as  a  place 
"  where  folks  live  on  the  naked  hills, 
like  poultry  a-scratching  at  a  gravel- 
bank."  In  an  humble  cottage  in  this 
uninviting  locality,  the  orphan  girl 
lives  and  works,  and  is  in  her  simple 
way  a  ministering  angel  to  the  rude 
and  ignorant  amongst  whom  her  lot 
is  cast.  She  has  been  brought  up  by 
an  aunt  who  was  a  Wesleyan — an 
old-fashioned  Methodist,  in  the  days 
when  Methodism  was  young,  and 
had  at  all  events  much  of  what^the 
Church  in  too  many  quarters  great- 
ly lacked — vitality. 

"  Not  indeed  of  that  modern  type 
which  reads  quarterly  reviews  and 
attends  in  chapels  with  pillared  porti- 
coes ;  but  of  a  very  old-fashioned  kind. 
They  believed  in  present  miracles,  in 
instantaneous  conversions,  in  revelations 
by  dreams  and  visions  ;  they  drew  lots, 
and  sought  for  Divine  guidance  by 
opening  the  Bible  at  hazard  ;  having  a 
literal  way  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 


which  is  not  at  all  sanctioned  by  ap- 
proved commentators  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  represent  their  diction  as 
correct,  or  their  instruction  as  liberal. 
Still — if  I  have  read  religious  history 
aright— faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  not 
always  been  found  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
a  sensibility  to  the  three  concords  ;  and 
it  is  possible,  thank  Heaven  !  to  have 
very  erroneous  theories  and  very  sublime 
feelings.  The  raw  bacon  which  chimsy 
Molly  spares  from  her  own  scanty  store, 
that  she  may  carry  it  to  her  neighbour's 
child  to  '  stop  the  fits,'  may  be  a  piteously 
inefficacious  remedy ;  but  the  generous 
stirring  of  neighbourly  kindness  that 
prompted  the  deed,  has  a  beneficent 
radiation  that  is  not  lost." 

She  believes  herself  called  to  preach. 
She  had  been  used  from  the  time  she 
was  sixteen  "to  talk  to  the  little 
children  and  teach  them,"  and  some- 
times "  had  had  her  heart  enlarged 
to  speak  in  class,  and  was  much 
drawn  out  in  prayer  with  the  sick." 
At  twenty-one  her  call  came.  Let 
her  describe  it  in  her  own  words  : — 

"  It  was  one  Sunday  I  walked  with 
brother  Marlowe,  who  was  an  aged  man, 
one  of  the  local  preachers,  all  the  way  to 
Hetton-Deeps — that's  a  village  where  the 
people  get  their  living  by  working  in  the 
lead  mines,  and  where  there's  no  church 
nor  preacher,  but  they  live  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  It's  better  than 
twelve  miles  from  Snowfield,  so  we  set 
out  early  in  the  morning,  for  it  was 
summer-time  ;  and  I  had  a  wonderful 
sense  of  the  Divine  love  as  we  walked 
over  the  hills,  where  there's  no  trees, 
you  know,  sir,  as  there  is  here,  to  make 
the  sky  look  smaller,  but  you  see  the 
heavens  stretched  out  like  a  tent,  and 
you  feel  the  everlasting  arms  around  you. 
But  before  we  got  to  Hetton,  brother 
Marlowe  was  seized  with  a  dizziness 
that  made  him  afraid  of  falling,  for 
he  overworked  himself  sadly,  at  his  years, 
in  watching  and  praying,  and  walking  so 
many  miles  to  speak  the  Word,  as  well 
as  carrying  on  his  trade  of  linen- weaving. 
And  when  we  got  to  the  village,  the 
people  were  expecting  him,  for  he'd 
appointed  the  time  and  the  place  when 
he  was  there  before,  and  such  of  them 
as  cared  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life  were 
assembled  on  a  spot  where  the  cottages 
was  thickest,  so  as  others  might  be 
drawn  to  come.  But  he  felt  as  he 
couldn't  stand  up  to  preach,  and  he  was 
forced  to  lie  down  in  the  first  of  the 
cottages  we  came  to.  So  I  went  to  tell 
the  people,  thinking  we'd  go  into  one  of 
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the  houses,  and  I  would  read  and  pray 
with  them.  But  as  I  passed  along  by 
the  cottages  and  saw  the  aged  trembling 
women  at  the  doors,  and  the  hard  looks 
of  the  men,  who  seemed  to  have  their 
eyes  no  more  filled  with  the  sight  of  the 
Sabbath  morning  than  if  they  had  been 
dumb  oxen  that  never  looked  up  to  the 
sky,  I  felt  a  great  movement  in  my  soul, 
and  I  trembled  as  if  I  was  shaken  by  a 
strong  spirit  entering  into  my  weak  body. 
And  I  went  to  where  the  little  flock 
of  people  was  gathered  together,  and 
stepped  on  the  low  wall  that  was  built 
against  the  green  hill-side,  and  I  spoke 
the  words  that  were  given  to  me  abund- 
antly. And  they  all  came  round  me  out 
of  all  the  cottages,  and  many  wept  over 
their  sins,  and  have  since  been  joined  to 
the  Lord.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
my  preaching,  sir,  and  I've  preached 
ever  since." 

So  from  that  time  forth  she  goes 
about,  winning  hearts  with  her  sim- 
ple eloquence  and  unmistakable  ear- 
nestness ;  awakening  interest  and  at- 
tention also,  very  naturally,  by  her 
feminine  attractions — the  more  so  be- 
cause herself  wholly  unconscious  of 
them  ;  her  melodious  voice,  her  "  fair 
pale  face  with  loving  grey  eyes" — 
"  so  gravely  loving  that  no  accusing 
scowl,  no  light  sneer,  could  help  melt- 
ing away  before  their  glance" — re- 
minding people,  even  by  her  outward 
appearance,  of  the  faces  of  the  angels 
sitting  at  the  sepulchre,  in  the  old 
pictured  Bible.  Of  course  she  is  an 
enthusiast.  She  is  "never  left  in 
doubt  about  the  work  laid  upon  her ;" 
sees  visions — of  "  sister  Allen,  who 
is  in  a  decline,  lifting  up  her  poor 
thin  hand  and  beckoning  "  for  her  to 
come  ;  and  when  in  doubt  as  to  her 
destination,  opens  her  Bible  "  for  di- 
rection "  with  all  the  irreverent  rev- 
erence of  the  old  Puritans,  and  inter- 
prets Macedonia  into  Snowfield.  But 
it  is  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fair,  gentle, 
unselfish  spirit,  with  an  inborn  deli- 
cacy which  always  keeps  clear  of  bad 
taste.  Her  prayer  and  sermon  on  the 
green  at  Hay  slope  are  strikingly 
worded,  though  given  at  perhaps  too 
great  a  length  ;  and  the  scene  where 
"  Chad's  Bess,"  the  flaunting  belle  of 
the  village,  is  "  seized  with  a  great 
terror  "  at  the  preacher's  earnest  per- 
sonal appeal,  and  wrenches  her  ear- 
rings from  her  ears  and  throws  them 
down  on  the  ground,  sobbing  aloud, 


with  "  her  great  red  cheeks  and  lips 
quite  pale,"  is  only  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  one  out  of  many  similar 
incidents  which  attended  the  power- 
ful denunciations  of  Whitefield. 

But  our  interest  in  the  pretty 
preacher,  excusable  as  it  is,  must  not 
keep  us  longer  from  paying  some  at- 
tention to  another  personage  in  the 
story,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
should  have  held  the  first  place; 
though  he  would  be  the  last  man  to 
grudge  us  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  Dinah.  The  Vicar  of  Hay- 
slope— and  indeed  of  Ely  the  too,  and 
also  Rector  of  Broxton,  for  there  were 
pluralists  in  those  days,  though  he 
has  but  a  poor  .£700  per  annum  in 
all — is  the  Rev.  Adolphus  Irwine ;  a 
very  different  style  of  man  from  the 
hard-working  divines  and  their  in- 
teresting young  curates  who  repre- 
sent the  Church  in  most  modern 
novels.  He  does  not  come  under  any 
of  the  fashionable  subdivisions  as  to 
"views" — being  neither  high,  dry, 
low,  nor  slow,  nor  yet  "broad,"  in 
exactly  the  modern  sense.  He  is  of 
the  genuine  old  High  Church  type — 
an  article  very  scarce  at  present,  and 
very  much  down  in  the  market, 
rather  undeservedly.  It  is  too  much 
the  fashion  amongst  zealous  young 
rectors,  full  of  themselves  and  their 
work,  to  sneer  at  the  shortcomings 
of  their  predecessors — a  very  safe  and 
easy  accomplishment.  It  is  quite 
trug*that  in  the  days  when  the  great 
Methodist  movement  began,  there 
was  a  dulness  and  a  deadness  in  the 
visible  Church  of  England  which  was 
partly  the  cause  of  that  movement, 
and  to  which  in  a  great  degree  its 
rapid  spread  and  permanent  success 
were  owing.  There  was  a  decay  of 
discipline,  and  a  lack  of  zeal,  which 
paved  the  way  readily  for  a  reaction 
of  enthusiasm  and  extravagance.  In 
very  many  important  respects,  no 
doubt,  the  parish  priest  of  the  pre- 
sent day  comes  nearer  the  ideal  of 
his  office  than  even  the  best  of  the 
good  old  easy-going  pluralists  of  half 
a  century  back,  who  had  never  read 
any  more  spiritual  treatise  on  the 
duties  of  their  office  than  Bishop 
Burnet's,  and  were  slow  to  recognise 
the  iniquity  of  shooting  and  hunting. 
These  can  in  no  case  be  necessary 
pursuits  for  a  divine,  and  may  in 
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many  cases  interfere  with  his  more 
important  engagements  ;  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  feeling,  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  affect  him  unfavour- 
ably in  the  good  opinion  of  his  par- 
ishioners, and  on  that  ground,  if  on 
no  other,  he  does  well  to  avoid  them. 
But  it  was  not  always  so ;  and  in 
some  points  the  old-fashioned  parson 
of  1800  might  perhaps,  charitably 
examined,  present  an  example  to 
some  of  his  energetic  juniors,  instead 
of  the  warning  and  the  scarecrow 
which  they  always  insist  upon  mak- 
ing him.  He  put  himself  more  upon 
a  level  with  his  people  in  their  or- 
dinary interests  and  occupations.  If 
he  was  less  the  priest,  he  was  more 
the  man  ;  the  active  magistrate,  the 
shrewd  farmer,  the  keen  and  hearty 
sportsman,  he  found  his  way  in  these 
capacities  to  some  hearts  which  might 
have  remained  shut  to  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  influence.  He  could 
sometimes  enter  all  the  better  into 
their  commonplace  troubles,  because 
he  had  shared  their  commonplace 
pursuits  and  amusements.  Wherein 
any  was  weak,  he  was  weak  also. 
Their  spheres  had  other  points  of 
contact  beyond  the  mere  relation  of 
priest  and  parishioner.  Indeed,  even 
our  model  clergymen  of  the  present 
day  have  found  out  the  necessity  of 
this.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
carry  this  theory  so  far  as  a  well- 
known  excellent  parish  priest  is  said 
to  do,  by  a  facetious  critic — "  to  put 
the  old  mare  at  her  fences  on  high 
Christian  principles" — but  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  the 
cricket-field,  the  glee-club,  and  the 
secular  lecture  have  been  impor- 
tant aids  to  the  pastor's  efficiency, 
as  bringing  him  into  a  larger  sym- 
pathy with  his  people.  The  author  of 
Adam  Bede  deserves  our  thanks  for 
having  selected  a  country  rector  of 
the  old  and  much-abused  type  to 
play  the  ecclesiastical  part  in  his 
story,  and  for  having  reproduced  him 
with  so  much  care  and  truth.  Mr 
Irwine  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  class  at  that 
date,  in  the  north  of  England  espe- 
cially, where  the  characters  of  some 
at  least  among  the  country  clergy 


must  have  been  such  as  to  present 
the  most  forcible  recommendation,  in 
the  way  of  contrast,  to  any  Christian 
teaching  which,  like  that  of  the  Me- 
thodists, had  at  least  morality  and 
sincerity ;  when  the  curate  of  one 
parish,  himself  "  in  a  state  of  beastly 
intoxication,"  attacked  Wesley  in 
public  with  "  the  most  offensive  bru- 
tality," and  subsequently  refused  to 
admit  him  to  the  Holy  Communion 
as  "  unfit ; "  and  when  the  minister 
of  another  place  in  Staffordshire  en- 
couraged a  mob  to  beat,  pelt,  and  ill- 
treat  even  the  women  and  children 
who  had  joined  the  Society.*  Still,' 
we  may  hope  and  believe  that  there 
were  many  Mr  Irwines— men  of  no 
very  deep  spiritual  views,  perhaps, 
but  genuine  and  sincere  Christians, 
of  large  human  hearts ;  of  whom  it 
might  be  said,  when  grief  and  trouble 
came,  as  Bartle  Massey  says  of  the 
Vicar  of  Hayslope — "You're  every- 
body's friend  in  this  business — every- 
body's friend" — who  were  always 
ready  to  minister  to  their  people 
teaching  and  consolation,  perhaps 
not  in  its  highest  form,  but  what 
was  felt  to  be  real  and  earnest,  and 
not  too  high  to  condescend  to  their 
rude  needs  and  ruder  comprehen- 
sions. Let  us  glance  at  this  pleasant 
picture  of  him  at  home  with  his 
mother  in  his  dining-room  : — 

"  We  will  enter  very  softly,  and  stand 
still  in  the  open  doorway,  without  awak- 
ing the  glossy-brown  setter,  who  is 
stretched  across  the  hearth,  with  her 
two  puppies  beside  her ;  or  the  pug,  who 
is  dozing,  with  his  black  muzzle  aloft, 
like  a  sleepy  president. 

"  The  room  is  a  large  and  lofty  one, 
with  an  ample  mullioned  oriel  window 
at  one  end  :  the  walls,  you  see,  are  new, 
and  not  yet  painted  ;  but  the  furniture, 
though  originally  of  an  expensive  sort, 
is  old  and  scanty,  and  there  is  no  drapery 
about  the  window.  The  crimson  cloth 
over  the  large  dining-table  is  very  thread- 
bare,though  it  contrasts  pleasantty enough 
with  the  dead  hue  of  the  plaster  on  the 
walls ;  but  on  this  cloth  there  is  a  mas- 
sive silver  waiter  with  a  decanter  of 
water  on'it,  of  the  same  pattern  as  two 
larger  ones  that  are  propped  upon  the 
sideboard  with  a  coat  of  arms  conspicu- 
ous in  their  centre.  You  suspect  at  once 


*  See  SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  31. 
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that  the  inhabitants  of  this  room  have 
inherited  more  blood  than  wealth,  and 
would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr 
Irwine  had  a  finely-cut  nostril  and  upper 
lip  ;  but  at  present  we  can  only  see  that 
he  has  a  broad  flat  back,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  powdered  hair,  all  thrown  back- 
ward and  tied  behind  with  a  black  rib- 
bon— a  bit  of  conservatism  in  costume 
which  tells  you  that  he  is  not  a  young 
man.  He  will  perhaps  turn  round  by- 
and-by,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  can  look 
at  that  stately  old  lady,  his  mother,  a 
beautiful  aged  brunette,  whose  rich-toned 
complexion  is  well  set  off  by  the  com- 
plex wrappings  of  pure  white  cambric 
and  lace  about  her  head  and  neck.  She 
is  as  erect  in  her  comely  embonpoint  as 
a  statue  of  Ceres,  and  her  dark  face,  with 
its  delicate  aquiline  nose,  firm  proud 
mouth,  and  small  intense  black  eye,  is  so 
keen  and  sarcastic  in  its  expression  that 
you  instinctively  substitute  a  pack  of 
cards  for  the  chess-men,  and  imagine  her 
telling  your  fortune.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  some  men 
turn  round ;  pleasant  as  a  sudden  rush 
of  warm  air  in  winter,  or  the  flash  of  fire- 
light in  the  chill  dusk.  Mr  Irwine  was 
one  of  those  men.  He  bore  the  same 
sort  of  resemblance  to  his  mother  that 
our  loving  memory  of  a  friend's  face 
often  bears  to  the  face  itself :  the  lines 
were  all  more  generous,  the  smile  bright- 
er, the  expression  heartier.  If  the  out- 
line had  been  less  finely  cut,  his  face 
might  have  been  called  jolly ;  but  that 
was  not  the  right  word  for  its  mixture  of 
bonhommie  and  distinction." 

Such  a  presence  was  sure  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  on  his  par- 
ishioners. "  I  should  think  his 
countenance  is  pleasant  indeed  ! " 
observes  Mrs  Poyser,  who  has  no 
fancy  for  what  our  author  elsewhere 
calls  "  the  bilious  type  "  of  Method- 
ism ;  "it's  summat  like  to  see  such 
a  man  as  that  i'  the  desk  of  a  Sun- 
day !  "  His  character  is  drawn  some- 
what at  length— for  Mr  Irwine  is 
plainly  a  favourite  with  his  author  as 
well  as  his  parishioners — but  there 
is  not  a  word  too  much. 

"  His  was  one  of  those  large-hearted, 
sweet-blooded  natures  that  never  know  a 
narrow  or  a  grudging  thought ;  epicurean, 
if  you  will,  with  no  enthusiasm,  no  self- 
scoui'ging  sense  of  duty  ;  but  yet,  as  you 
have  seen,  of  a  sufficiently  subtle  moral 
fibre  to  have  an  unwearying  tenderness 
for  obscure  and  monotonous  suffering. 
It  was  his  large-hearted  indulgence  that 
made  him  ignore  his  mother's  hardness 


towards  her  daughters,  which  was  the 
more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  her 
doting  fondness  towards  himself :  he  held 
it  no  virtue  to  frown  at  irremediable 
faults.  .  .  . 

"  He  really  had  no  very  lofty  aims,  no 
theological  enthusiasm  :  if  I  were  closely 
questioned,  I  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  he  felt  no  serious  alarms  about 
the  souls  of  his  parishioners,  and  would 
have  thought  it  a  mere  loss  of  time  to 
talk  in  a  doctrinal  and  awakening  man- 
ner to  old  'Feyther  Taft,'  or  even  to 
Chad  Cranage  the  blacksmith.  If  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  theoreti- 
cally, he  would  perhaps  have  said  that 
the  only  healthy  form  religion  could 
take  in  such  minds  was  that  of  certain 
dim  but  strong  emotions,  suffusing  them- 
selves as  a  hallowing  influence  over  the 
family  affections  and  neighbourly  duties. 
He  thought  the  custom  of  baptism  more 
important  than  its  doctrine,  and  that  the 
religious  benefits  the  peasant  drew  from 
the  church  where  his  fathers  worshipped, 
and  the  sacred  piece  of  turf  where  they 
lay  buried,  were  but  slightly  dependent 
on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Liturgy 
or  the  sermon.  Clearly,  the  Rector  was 
not  what  is  called  in  these  days  an 
'  earnest'  man  :  he  was  fonder  of  church 
history  than  of  divinity,  and  had  much 
more  insight  into  men's  characters  than 
interest  in  their  opinions ;  he  was  neither 
laborious,  nor  obviously  self-denying,  nor 
very  copious  in  alms-giving,  and  his  theo- 
logy, you  perceive,  was  lax.  .  .  . 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  plead,  for 
I  have  an  affectionate  partiality  towards 
the  Rector's  memory,  that  he  was  not 
vindictive  —  and  some  philanthropists 
have  been  so ;  that  he  was  not  intolerant 
— and  there  is  a  rumour  that  some  zeal- 
ous theologians  have  not  been  altogether 
free  from  that  blemish;  that  although 
he  would  probably  have  declined  to  give 
his  body  to  be  burned  in  any  public 
cause,  and  was  far  from  bestowing  all  his 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  he  had  that  cha- 
rity which  has  sometimes  been  lacking 
to  very  illustrious  virtue — he  was  tender 
to  other  men's  failings,  and  unwilling  to 
impute  evil.  He  was  one  of  those  men, 
and  they  are  not  the  commonest,  of 
whom  we  can  know  the  best  only  by 
following  them  away  from  the  market- 
place, the  platform,  and  the  pulpit,  en- 
tering with  them  into  their  own  homes, 
hearing  the  voice  with  which  they  speak 
to  the  young  and  aged  about  their  own 
hearthstone,  and  witnessingtheir  thought- 
ful care  for  the  everyday  wants  of  every- 
day companions,  who  take  all  their  kind- 
ness as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  as  a 
subject  for  panegyric. 
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"  Such  men,  happily,  have  lived  in 
times  when  great  abuses  nourished,  and 
have  sometimes  even  been  the  living  re- 
presentatives of  the  abuses.  That  is  a 
thought  which  might  comfort  us  a  little 
under  the  opposite  fact — that  it  is  better 
sometimes  not  to  follow  great  reformers 
of  abuses  beyond  the  threshold  of  their 
homes." 

A  man  to  do  much  good  in  a 
country  parish,  we  may  be  sure.  Of 
course  there  is  a  strong  mutual  re- 
spect and  sympathy  between  the 
Vicar  and  his  parishioner  Adam,  who, 
sound  Churchman  that  he  is,  finds 
more  satisfaction  in  Mr  Irwine's 
sober  ministrations,  than  in  those  of 
"the  zealous  Mr  Ryde,"  who  suc- 
ceeds to  the  living  twenty  years  after- 
wards. "  Mr  Irwine,"  says  Adam, — 

"  Didn't  go  much  into  deep  speritial 
experience  —  he  preached  short  moral 
sermons,  and  that  was  all.  But  then  he 
acted  pretty  much  up  to  what  he  said  ; 
he  didn't  set  up  for  being  so  different 
from  other  folks  one  day,  and  then  be  as 
like  'em  as  two  peas  the  next.  And  he 
made  folks  love  him  and  respect  him, 
and  that  was  better  nor  stirring  up  their 
gall  wi'  being  over-busy.  Mrs  Posyer 
used  to  say — you  know  she  would  have 
her  .word  about  everything — she  said, 
Mr  Irwine  was  like  a  good  meal  o'  victual, 
you  were  the  better  for  him  without 
thinking  on  it ;  and  Mr  Eyde  was  like  a 
dose  o'  physic,  he  griped  you  and  wor- 
reted  you,  and  after  all  he  left  you  much 
the  same." 

It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that  we 
should  introduce  this  Mrs  Poyser  of 
the  Hall  Farm,  who  will  probably  be 
the  most  popular  individual  in  the 
book  with  the  general  reader,  who 
takes  it  up  chiefly  in  search  of  enter- 
tainment. A  most  delightful  person  is 
Mrs  Poyser ;  quite  a  character,  but 
with  a  merit  for  which  the  comic  cha- 
racters of  fiction  are  in  general  by  no 
means  remarkable,— that  she  never 
conveys  to  the  reader  the  least  notion 
of  exaggeration,  or  wearies  him  by 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  one 
note  of  facetiousness  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  characteristic,  and  at 
which  he  is  expected  to  laugh  long 
after  the  joke  has  become  a  melan- 
choly nuisance.  Not  so  Mrs  Poyser ; 
she  comes  out  with  a  fund  of  droll 
remarks  in  the  most  unexpected 
places,  and  possesses  a  vein  of  gro- 
tesque poetry,  which  embraces  all 


objects  from  the  highest  to  the  most 
familiar.  Yet  she  is  as  natural  as  a 
photograph.  We  fear,  indeed,  there 
may  be  no  actual  living  farmer's  wife 
possessing  all  Mrs  Poyser's  wit ;  but 
she  says  nothing  but  what  a  clever 
farmer's  wife  might  say,  and  her  best 
things  fall  upon  the  ear  without  the 
slightest  forced  intonation.  She  oc- 
cupies with  her  husband  the  old 
Hall  Farm  in  the  parish  of  Hayslope  ; 
of  which,  and  of  its  hearty  country 
ways,  there  is  a  description  given 
which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
in  the  book.  "A  good-looking  wo- 
man, not  more  than  eight-and-thirty, 
of  fair  complexion  and  sandy  hair, 
well-shapen  and  light-footed  ; "  she 
has  great  gifts  of  tongue,  and  likes, 
as  she  confesses,  to  "  have  her  say 
put : " — "  there's  no  pleasur  in  living 
if  you're  to  be  corked  up  for  iver,  and 
only  dribble  your  mind  out  by  the 
sly,  like  a  leaky  barrel."  But  indeed, 
as  she  observes,  in  her  responsible 
position,  with  such  a  quantity  of 
"  cheese  on  her  mind,"  the  diligent 
use  of  the  tongue  becomes  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  privilege.  "  Wi'  them  three 
gells  in  the  house,  I'd  need  have 
twice  the  strength  to  keep  'em  up  to 
their  work.  It's  like  having  roast- 
meat  at  three  fires  ;  as  soon  as  you've 
basted  one,  another's  burnin'."  If 
these  servant-girls  at  the  farm— who 
are  a  constant  "  worrit "  to  poor  Mrs 
Poyser — do  not  do  better,  she  can 
say,  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
scientiousness, that  "it's  not  for 
want  of  talking  to."  She  never 
neglects  her  duty  in  this  point ; 
though,  as  she  feelingly  observes, 
she  has  "no  breath  to  spare,  and 
that  catching  pain  comes  on  dread- 
ful at  times."  She  administers  to 
poor  Hetty,  out  of  real  kindness, 
"  such  a  scolding  as  naturally  flowed 
from  her  anxiety  to  do  well  by  her 
husband's  niece,  who  had  no  mother 
of  her  own  to  scold  her,  poor  thing." 
But  at  the  same  time  she  puts  so 
much  heart  into  all  her  administra- 
tions of  this  kind  of  discipline,  that 
even  to  the  victims  themselves,  when 
they  compared  it  with  the  petty 
querulousness  of  some  mistresses,  it 
must  have  been  a  treat  to  hear  her. 
And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mrs 
Poyser's  is  a  kind  nature  at  bot- 
tom. As  Adam  says  of  her  —  "  If 
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her  tongue's  keen,  her  heart's  tender. 
She's  one  of  those  women  as  are 
better  than  their  word."  And  though 
she  chooses  to  enlarge  upon  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  a  farmhouse  life,  the 
delights  of  which  are  a  fine  thing  to 
talk  about  "  for  them  as  look  on,  an' 
don't  know  the  liftin',  an'  the  stan- 
nin',  an'  the  worritin'  o'  th'  inside  as 
belongs  to't," — yet  she  is  really  as 
happy  as  she  is  industrious  in  her 
vocation,  and  much  prefers  it  to 
pleasuring,  of  which  she  has  but  a 
poor  opinion. 

" '  Eh  ! '  she  said  to  her  husband,  as 
they  set  off  in  the  cart,  '  I'd  sooner  ha' 
brewin'  day  and  washin'  day  together 
than  one  o'  these  pleasurin'  days.  There's 
no  work  so  tirin'  as  danglin'  about  an' 
starin'  an'  not  rightly  knowin'  what 
you're  goin' -to  do  next;  and  keepin' 
your  face  i'*smilin'  order  like  a  grocer 
o'  market-day,  for  fear  people  shouldna 
think  you  civil  enough.  An'  you've  no- 
thing to  show  for't  when  it's  done,  if  it 
isn't  a  yallow  face  wi'  eatin'  things  as 
disagree.'  " 

Her  great  forte  is  proverbial  philo- 
sophy j  and  her  style  forms,  in  point 
and  lucidity,  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  Mr  Martin  Tupper's.  She  con- 
siders, indeed,  that  in  this  as  in  every 
other  use  of  language,  her  own  sex 
has  the  decided  superiority.  When 
she  wants  to  say  a  thing,  she  "  can 
mostly  find  words  to  say  it  in,  thank 
God."  With  the  men  it  is  far  other- 
wise ;  —  "  you're  forced  partly  to 
guess  what  they  mean,  as  you  do  wi' 
the  dumb  creatures."  There  is  no 
difficulty  whatever,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  in  comprehending  Mrs  Poyser ; 
and  her  apothegms,  if  not  always  the 
most  refined,  have  a  classicality  of 
their  own  about  them  which  will 
make  them  household  quotations  for 
many  a  day.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to 
the  author  to  pick  these  good  things 
put  of  the  context  where  they  come 
in  so  happily ;  but  the  mine  is  so 
rich  that  the  extraction  of  a  nugget 
or  two  as  specimens  will  not  sensibly 
impoverish  it,  and  will  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  are  certainly  some 
of  the  most  original  modern  contri- 
butions of  their  kind  : — 

"  Folks  must  put  up  wi'  their  own  kin 
as  they  do  wi'  their  own  noses,  it's  their 
own  flesh  and  blood." 

"  There's   folks   'ud  stand    on    their 


heads,  and  then  say  the  fault  was  i'  their 
boots." 

" '  Eh  !  it's  a  poor  look-out  when  the 
old  folks  doesna  like  the  young  uns,'said 
old  Martin.  '  Ay,  it's  ill  living  in  a  hen- 
roost for  them  as  doesn't  like  fleas/  said 
Mrs  Poyser." 

But  perhaps  a  sample  of  Mrs  Peyser's 
quality  will  best  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  dialogue  between  her  and 
the  schoolmaster,  Bartle  Massey,  who 
is  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  looks 
upon  women  as  among  "the  evils 
which  belong  to  this  state  of  proba- 
tion, which  it's  lawful  for  a  man  to 
keep  as  clear  of  as  he  can  in  this  life, 
hoping  to  get  quit  of  them  for  ever  in 
another : " — 

" '  What ! '  said  Bartle,  with  an  air  of 
disgust.  *  Was  there  a  woman  con- 
cerned ]  Then  I  give  you  up,  Adam.' 

" '  But  it's  a  woman  you'n  spoke  well 
on,  Bartle,'  said  Mr  Poyser.  '  Come, 
now,  you  canna  draw  back  ;  you  said 
once  as  women  wouldna  ha'  been  a  bad 
invention  if  they'd  all  been  like  Dinah.' 

"  '  I  meant  her  voice,  man — I  meant 
her  voice,  that  was  all/  said  Bartle.  '  I 
can  bear  to  hear  her  speak  without 
wanting  to  put  wool  in  my  ears.  As 
for  other  things,  I  daresay  she's  like  the 
rest  o'  the  women  —  thinks  two  and 
two  '11  come  to  make  five,  if  she  cries 
and  bothers  enough  about  it.' 

"  '  Ay,  ay  ! '  said  Mrs  Poyser  ;  '  one 
'ud  think,  an'  hear  some  folk  talk,  as  the 
men  war  'cute  enough  to  count  the 
corns  in  a  bag  o'  wheat  wi'  only  smell- 
ing at  it.  They  can  see  through  a  barn- 
door, they  can.  Perhaps  that's  the  reason 
they  can  see  so  little  o'  this  side  onV 

"  Martin  Poyser  shook  with  delighted 
laughter,  and  winked  at  Adam,  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  schoolmaster  was  in  for  it 
now. 

" '  Ah  ! '  said  Bartle,  sneeringly,  '  the 
women  are  quick  enough — they're  quick 
enough.  They  know  the  rights  of  a  story 
before  they  hear  it,  and  can  tell  a  man 
what  his  thoughts  are  before  he  knows 
'em  himself.' 

"  *  Like  enough/  said  Mrs  Poyser  ; 
'  for  the  men  are  mostly  so  slow,  their 
thoughts  overrun  'em,  an'  they  can  only 
catch  'em  by  the  tail.  I  can  count  a 
stocking -top  while  a  man's  getting's 
tongue  ready :  an'  when  he  out  wi'  his 
speech  at  last,  there's  little  broth  to  be 
made  on't.  It's  your  dead  chicks  take 
the  longest  hatchin'.  Howiver,  I'm  not 
denyin'  the  women  are  foolish  :  God 
Almighty  made  'em  to  match  the  men.' 

"  '  Match  ! '  said  Bartle ;  '  ay,  as  vine- 
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gar  matches  one's  teeth.  If  a  man  says 
a  word,  his  wife  11  match  it  with  a  con- 
tradiction ;  if  he's  a  mind  for  hot  meat, 
his  wife  '11  match  it  with  cold  bacon  ;  if 
he  laughs,  she  '11  match  him  with  whimp- 
ering. She's  such  a  match  as  the  horse- 
fly is  to  th'  horse  :  she's  got  the  right 
venom  to  sting  him  with  —  the  right 
venom  to  sting  him  with.' 

" '  Yes/  said  Mrs  Poyser,  '  I  know 
what  the  men  like — a  poor  soft,  as  'ud 
simper  at  'em  like  the  pictur  o'  the  sun, 
whether  they  did  right  or  wrong,  an' 
say  thank  you  for  a  kick,  an'  pretend 
she  didna  know  which  end  she  stood 
uppermost,  till  her  husband  told  her. 
That's  what  a  man  wants  in  a  wife, 
mostly :  he  wants  to  make  sure  o'  one 
fool  as  '11  tell  him  he's  wise.  But 
there's  some  men  can  do  wi'out  that — 
they  think  so  much  o'  themselves  a'ready 
— an'  that's  how  it  is  there's  old  bache- 
lors/ 

" '  Come,  Craig,'  said  Mr  Poyser,  jo- 
cosely, '  you  mun  get  married  pretty 
quick,  else  you'll  be  set  down  for  an  old 
bachelor ;  an'  you  see  what  the  women 
'ull  think  on  you.' 

" '  Well,'  said  Mr  Craig,  willing  to 
conciliate  Mrs  Poyser,  and  setting  a  high 
value  on  his  own  compliments,  '  /  like  a 
cleverish  woman — a  woman  o'  sperrit — a 
managing  woman/ 

"  *  You're  out  there,  Craig/  said  Bartle, 
dryly  ;  *  you're  out  there.  You  judge  o' 
yoxir  garden-stuff  on  a  better  plan  than 
that :  you  pick  the  things  for  what  they 
can  excel  in — for  what  they  can  excel  in. 
You  don't  value  your  peas  for  their  roots, 
or  your  carrots  for  their  flowers.  Now 
that's  the  way  you  should  choose  women : 
their  cleverness  '11  never  come  to  much 
— never  come  to  much  ;  but  they  make 
excellent  simpletons,  ripe  and  strong- 
flavoured/ 

"  '  What  dost  say  to  that  ? '  said  Mr 
Poyser,  throwing  himself  back  and  look- 
ing merrily  at  his  wife. 

"  '  Say  ! '  answered  Mrs  Poyser,  with 
dangerous  fire  kindling  in  her  eye  ;  '  why, 
I  say  as  some  folk's  tongues  are  like  the 
clocks  as  run  on  strikin',  not  to  tell  you 
the  time  o'  the  day,  but  because  there's 
summat  wrong  i'  their  own  inside/  " 

We  rejoice,  indeed,  to  observe  that 
Mrs  Poyser  has  already  taken  her 
place  amongst  British  worthies,  and 
has  had  the  honour  of  being  quoted 
in  the  House  of  Commons.*  Should 
this  good  lady's  sayings  supersede  in 
future  some  of  the  stock  quotations 
from  Virgil,  it  will  certainly  tend  to 


the  enlivenment  of  the  debate,  and 
be  a  relief  to  Mr  Bright,  as  well  as 
to  the  "  country  gentlemen." 

We  have  only  selected  here  some 
few  of  the  most  prominent  characters, 
but  these  volumes  are  full  of  such  in- 
dividualities, either  carefully  finished, 
or  sketched  by  —  as  we  hope  our 
readers  will  by  this  time  have  satis- 
fied themselves— a  master-hand.  Lis- 
beth  Bede,  the  mother,  with  her  deep, 
but  selfish  and  querulous  love ;  Hetty 
Sorrell,  the  "  kitten  -  like  "  beauty, 
with  no  heart  or  soul  but  for  her  own 
rustic  vanities ;  Joshua  Raim,  the 
zealous  parish-clerk ;  Mr  Craig,  the 
Scotch  gardener,  who  "has  great 
lights  concerning  soils  and  composts ;" 
Bill,  the  stone- sawyer,  with  his  diffi- 
culties at  the  night-school,  owing  to 
the  letters  being  all  "  so  uncommon 
alike,  there  was  no  telling  'em  one 
from  another"— all  are  admirably 
drawn ;  but  there  is  one  little  hint 
for  a  portrait  (for  it  is  scarely  more) 
dashed  in  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  the 
whole  of  which  would  be  well  worth 
extraction — for  which  we  must  find 
room. 

"  I  have  observed  this  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, that  the  select  natures  who  pant 
after  the  ideal,  and  find  nothing  in  panta- 
loons or  petticoats  great  enough  to  com- 
mand their  reverence  and  love,  are  curi- 
ously in  unison  with  the  narrowest  and 
pettiest.  For  example,  I  have  often  heard 
Mr  Gedge,  the  landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak, 
who  used  to  turn  a  bloodshot  eye  on  his 
neighbours  in  the  village  of  Shepperton, 
sum  up  his  opinion  of  the  people  in  his 
own  parish — and  they  were  all  the  people 
he  knew — in  these  emphatic  words  :  '  Ay, 
sir,  I've  said  it  often,  and  I'll  say  it  again, 
they're  a  poor  lot  i'  this  parish — a  poor 
lot,  sir,  big  and  little/  I  think  he  had  a 
dim  idea  that  if  he  could  migrate  to  a 
distant  parish,  he  might  find  neighbours 
worthy  of  him  ;  and,  indeed,  he  did  sub- 
sequently transfer  himself  to  the  Sara- 
cen's Head,  which  was  doing  a  thriving 
business  in  the  back  street  of  a  neigh- 
bouring market-town.  But,  oddly  enough, 
he  has  found  the  people  up  that  back 
street  of  precisely  the  same  stamp  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Shepperton — '  a  poor  lot, 
sir,  big  and  little,  and  them  as  comes 
for  a  go  o'  gin  are  no  better  than  them 
as  comes  for  a  pint  o'  twopenny — a  poor 
lot/  " 

We  may  not  all  of  us  be  fortunate- 
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enough  to  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, in  real  life,  either  of  Adam  or 
Dinah  ;  but  in  the  hall  or  in  the  cot- 
tage we  have  all  of  us  met  Mr  Gedge. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
great  merit  of  Adam  Bede  consists 
in  the  singular  grace  and  skill  with 
which  these  characteristic  details  of 
country  life  are  rendered.  To  say 
of  such  a  book  that  it  does  not  de- 
pend for  its  main  attraction  on  the 
development  of  a  carefully-construct- 
ed plot,  is  little  more  than  saying 
that  it  is  a  novel  of  character  rather 
than  action.  With  one  great  ex- 
ception, the  masters  of  fiction  of 
our  own  day — and  among  these  Mr 
Eliot  has  incontestably  made  good 
his  place— either  fail  in  the  construc- 
tive power,  or  will  not  condescend  to 
write  a  story.  They  throw  all  their 
force  into  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  enunciation  of  their  own 
favourite  philosophy  by  the  actors 
whom  they  place  upon  the  stage. 
This  Mr  Eliot  has  done,  and  done  it 
admirably.  The  story  in  itself  is 
simple  enough,  and  the  interest  of 
a  very  quiet  order,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  volume, 
when  it  is  worked  up  with  great 
power  of  detail,  and  becomes  even 
painfully  absorbing.  The  whole  ac- 
count of  Hetty  Sorrell's  night-wan- 
dering in  the  fields  is  as  strong  an 
instance  of  the  author's  power  in 
vivid  melodramatic  description,  as 
the  lighter  parts  of  the  book  are  of 
genuine  humour  and  truth.  But  we 
prefer  to  leave  our  readers  the  plea- 
sure of  beginning  the  story  for  them- 
selves with  an  unalloyed  appetite. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
those  who  can  devour  with  satisfac- 
tion the  green  trash  of  the  railway 
stall,  may  lay  by  Adam  Bede  with- 
out much  consciousness  of  having 
been  in  unusually  good  company. 
But  the  more  thoughtful  reader  will 
feel  at  once  that  he  has  been  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  a  master  ;  that  he  has 
been  reading  a  book  which,  for  ori- 
ginal power  and  truth,  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  He  will  not  lay  it 
aside — as  is  the  fate  of  many  a  novel 
of  perhaps  higher  dramatic  interest 
— content  with  having  read  and  ad- 
mired it :  he  will  recur  to  it  again 
and  again — and  each  time,  we  can 
promise  him,  with  increased  delight 


— to  enjoy  at  leisure  its  quiet  hu- 
mour, i'ts  truthful  feeling,  its  wise 
and  large  philosophy.  There  are 
gems  of  this  kind  in  its  pages  which 
are  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  any- 
thing in  English  literature.-  What 
can  be  truer  or  more  beautiful  in 
thought  and  language  than  this  de- 
scription of  the  effect  of  sorrow  1 — 

"  For  Adam  had  not  outlived  his  sor- 
row— had  not  felt  it  slip  from  him  as  a 
temporary  burthen,  and  leave  him  the 
same  man  again.  Do  any  of  us  ]  God 
forbid.  It  would  be  a  poor  result  of  all 
our  anguish  and  our  wrestling,  if  we  won 
nothing  but  our  old  selves  at  the  end 
of  it — if  we  could  return  to  the  same 
blind  loves,  the  same  self-confident 
blame,  the  same  light  thoughts  of  human 
suffering,  the  same  frivolous  gossip  over 
blighted  human  lives,  the  same  feeble 
sense  of  that  Unknown  towards  which 
we  have  sent  forth  irrepressible  cries  in 
our  loneliness.  Let  us  rather  be  thank- 
ful that  our  sorrow  lives  in  us  as  an  in- 
destructible force,  only  changing  its  form, 
as  forces  do,  and  passing  from  pain  into 
sympathy — the  one  poor  word  which  in- 
cludes all  our  best  insight  and  our  best 
love." 

Or  this  again,  in  a  lighter  tone  : — 

"  Leisure  is  gone  —  gone  where  the 
spinning-wheels  are  gone,  and  the  pack- 
horses,  and  the  slow-waggons,  and  the 
pedlars  who  brought  bargains  to  the 
door  on  sunny  afternoons.  Ingenious 
philosophers  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  the 
great  work  of  the  steam-engine  is  to 
create  leisure  for  mankind.  Do  not  be- 
lieve them  :  it  only  creates  a  vacuum  for 
eager  thought  to  rush  in.  Even  idleness 
is  eager  now — eager  for  amusement : 
prone  to  excursion-trains,  art-museums, 
periodical  literature,  and  exciting  novels  : 
prone  even  to  scientific  theorising,  and 
cursory  peeps  through  microscopes.  Old 
Leisure  was  quite  a  different  personage  : 
he  only  read  one  newspaper,  innocent 
of  leaders,  and  was  free  from  that 
periodicity  of  sensations  which  we  call 
post-time.  He  was  a  contemplative, 
rather  stout  gentleman,  of  excellent  di- 
gestion, —  of  quiet  perceptions,  undis- 
eased  by  hypothesis  :  happy  in  his 
inability  to  know  the  causes  of  things, 
preferring  the  things  themselves.  He 
lived  chiefly  in  the  country,  among 
pleasant  seats  and  homesteads,  and  was 
fond  of  sauntering  by  the  fruit-tree  wall, 
and  scenting  the  apricots  when  they  were 
warmed  by  the  morning  sunshine,  or  of 
sheltering  himself  under  the  orchard 
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boughs  at  noon,  when  the  summer  pears 
were  falling.  He  knew  nothing  of  week- 
day services,  and  thought  none  the 
worse  of  the  Sunday  sermon,  if  it  allowed 
him  to  sleep  from  the  text  to  the  bless- 
ing— liking  the  afternoon  service  best, 
because  the  prayers  were  the  shortest, 
and  not  ashamed  to  say  so  ;  for  he  had 
an  easy,  jolly  conscience,  broad-backed 
like  himself,  and  able  to  carry  a  great 
deal  of  beer  or  port-wine — not  being 
made  squeamish  by  doubts  and  qualms 
and  lofty  aspirations.  Life  was  not  a 
task  to  him,  but  a  sinecure  :  he  fingered 
the  guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  ate  his 
dinners,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  irre- 
sponsible ;  for  had  he  not  kept  up  his 
charter  by  going  to  church  on  the  Sun- 
day afternoons  ? 

"  Fine  old  Leisure  !  Do  not  be  severe 
upon  him,  and  judge  him  by  our  modern 
standard  :  he  never  went  to  Exeter  Hall, 
or  heard  a  popular  preacher,  or  read  Tracts 
for  the  Times  or  Sartor  Resartus." 

Mr  Eliot  confesses  that  he  is  fond 
of  Dutch  painting ;  to  which,  indeed, 
in  its  most  refined  school,  the  con- 
struction of  these  volumes  presents  a 
very  apt  parallel.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  some  cases  he  does  not 
carry  this  fondness  to  excess.  An 
instance  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
expressions  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Adam  the  carpenter.  He  and  others 
are  too  fond  of  talking  shop.  He 
speaks  of  Dinah  as  "  a  rare  bit  of 
workmanship  —  you  don't  see  such 
women  turned  off  the  wheel  every 
day."  When  lie  finds  his  imagina- 
tion running  away  with  him — "a 
pretty  building  I'm  making  without 
either  bricks  or  timber ;  I'm  up  in 
the  garret  a'ready,  and  haven't  so 
much  as  dug  the  foundation."  H  That 
screw  can  wait," — when  he  puts  off 
a  visit  to  the  school.  "  I  seem  as  if 
I'd  been  measuring  my  work  from  a 
false  line."  This  seems  to  us  carry- 
ing out  the  Horatian  rule  rather  too 
literally;  " tiit Medea ferox"— by  all 
means ;  but  do  not  let  her  always 
smell  of  drugs.  Like  all  persons 
who  dwell  in  houses  made  with 
hands,  we  confess  to  have  paid  pretty 
dearly  for  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  language  of  car- 
penters and  masons,  in  more  than 
one  county ;  and  they  certainly  do 
not,  as  a  rule — except  it  be  in  the 
fairy  realm  of  Loamshire — import 
the  terms  of  their  art  into  their 


ordinary  conversation.  It  is  very 
true  that  this  kind  of  "  appropriate 
language"  is  conventional  on  the 
stage ;  we  expect  Jack  to  say  "  shiver 
my  timbers,"  of  course ;  but  Mr  Eliot 
paints  character  far  too  well  to  have 
any  occasion  to  put  scrolls  into  the 
mouths  of  his  figures  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  and  the  carpenter  in 
actual  life  is  no  more  likely  to  say, 
like  Wiry  Ben,  "  I  don't  care  a  chip," 
than  the  author  is  to  protest  that 
he  "  doesn't  care  a  criticism."  But 
after  all,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  conscientious  care  and  finish 
which,  with  the  writer,  has  touched 
every  point  of  the  dialogue,  which 
runs  off  so  easily  and  naturally 
throughout,  that  the  skill  of  the  con- 
triver is  seldom  apparent,  and  the 
uncritical  reader  is  tempted  to  think 
such  writing  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world. 

One  of  the  most  real  things  in  these 
volumes,  which  will  at  once  strike 
all  those  who  have  had  any  experi- 
ence of  its  truth,  is  the  picture  they 
give  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
in  country  villages — as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  and  as  it  is  now,  for  there 
has  been  little  change.  If  any  think 
that  there  has  been  any  material  pro- 
gress since  Mr  Irwine's  days,  it  will 
be  those  who  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing in  such  questions  except  by  the 
outside.  Few  and  far  between  still 
are  the  Seth  or  Adam  Bede.  It  is 
as  true  now  as  then,  that  even  Me- 
thodism "  takes  no  hold  on  the  far- 
mers" as  a  class.  It  may  still  be 
said  of  our  farm-labourers  that  they 
"  are  not  easily  roused  :  they  take 
life  almost  as  slowly  as  the  sheep  and 
cows."  If  Dinah  were  to  preach  to- 
morrow in  many  a  romantic-looking 
model  parish,  she  might  say  as  she 
does  here — 

"  I've  noticed,  that  in  these  villages 
where  the  people  lead  a  quiet  life  among 
the  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters, 
tilling  the  ground  and  tending  the  cattle, 
there's  a  strange  deadness  to  the  Word, 
as  different  as  can  be  from  the  great 
towns  like  Leeds." 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  expla- 
nation be  that  which  she  would 
give — 

"  I  think  maybe  it  is  because  the  pro- 
mise is  sweeter  when  this  life  is  so  dark 
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and  weary,  and  the  soul  gets  more  hungry 
when  the  body  is  ill  at  ease." 

It  is  probable  that  the  marked  dif- 
ference in  intellectual  life  between 
the  town  mechanic  and  the  country 
labourer,  well  known  to  all  who  have 
to  deal  with  it  even  in  their  children, 
may  have  at  least  as  much  to 
do  with  it.  Strong  exercise  in  the 
open  air  feeds  the  animal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  spiritual  powers.  Many 
a  country  pastor  will  recognise  as 
one  of  his  own  flock  Alick  the  shep- 
herd at  the  Hall  Farm  :— 

"  Alick  was  of  opinion  that  church,  like 
other  luxuries,  was  not  to  be  indulged  in 
often  by  a  foreman  who  had  the  weather 
and  the  ewes  on  his  mind.  '  Church  ! 
nay — I'n  gotten  summat  else  to  think 
on,'  was  an  answer  which  he  often  ut- 
tered in  a  tone  of  bitter  significance  that 
silenced  further  question.  I  feel  sure 
Alick  meant  no  irreverence;  indeed,  I 
know  that  his  mind  was  not  of  a  specu- 
lative, negative  cast,  and  he  would  on 
no  account  have  missed  going  to  church 
on  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  and 
1  Whissuntide.'  But  he  had  a  general 
impression  that  public  worship  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  like  other  non-pro- 
ductive employments,  were  intended  for 
people  who  had  leisure." 

In  how  many  rustic  congregations 
may  the  majority  still  be  seen  "  fol- 
lowing the  service  without  any  very 
clear  comprehension  indeed,  but  with 
a  simple  faith  in  its  efficacy  to  ward 
off  harm  and  bring  blessing!"  So 
again  Lisbeth  Bede  at  the  funeral 

"Had  a  vague  belief  that  the  psalm 
was  doing  her  husband  good ;  it  was  part 
of  that  decent  burial  which  she  would 
have  thought  it  a  greater  wrong  to  with- 
hold from  him  than  to  have  caused  him 
many  unhappy  days  while  he  was  living. 
The  more  there  was  said  about  her  hus- 
band, the  more  there  was  done  for  him, 
surely  the  safer  he  would  be.  It  was 
poor  Lisbeth's  blind  way  of  feeling  that 
human  love  and  pity  are  a  ground  of 
faith  in  some  other  love." 

These  are  the  sure  tokens  of  an  ob- 
server who  has  looked  below  the 
surface,  and  who  knows  far  more  of 
the  secrets  of  our  village  population 
than  most  of  those  seem  to  do  who 
write  religious  stories  either  for  or 
about  them. 


Adam  Bede  is  not  "  a  religious 
novel."  It  would  hardly  be  recom- 
mended without  reservation  to  that 
large  class  of  readers  who  take  Miss 
Yonge  and  Miss  Sewell  for  their  high- 
priestesses  ;  and  will  run  some  risk 
of  being  placed  in  the  index  expur- 
gatorius  of  Evangelicalism.  The  au- 
thor has  a  presentiment  that  to  some 
minds  the  Rector  of  Broxton  will 
seem  "little  better  than  a  pagan." 
Yet  for  both  parties  it  would  be  a 
very  wholesome  change  to  lay  aside 
for  an  hour  or  two  the  publications 
of  their  own  favourite  school,  and  to 
read  Mr  Eliot's  story.  For  its  re- 
ligious principle  is  a  large-hearted 
charity.  And  this,  after  all,  is  surely 
the  right  ground  on  which  to  treat 
religious  questions  in  a  work  of 
fiction.  For  the  preacher,  contro- 
versy may  sometimes  become  a  duty  ; 
it  may  be  needful  for  him  to  dwell  on 
the  distinctive  points  of  his  own 
creed,  and  to  point  out  in  all  charity 
the  errors  of  his  opponents.  The 
physician  may  administer  drugs  ;  but 
the  unprofessional  Samaritan  had 
better  keep  to  the  oil  and  wine.  For 
the  lay-teacher  (and  the  novelist  is 
now  no  less)  it  cannot  be  needful — it 
is  hardly  decorous— to  wield  the  rod 
of  excommunication.  In  his  hands 
it  is  often  the  reverse  of  successful. 
The  anathema  not  only  falls  harm- 
less, but  is  apt  to  be  received  with  a 
shout  of  ridicule.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  religious  fic- 
tion, in  which  a  party  bias,  however 
honest,  is  suffered  to  appear,  can 
possibly  effect  the  good  at  which  it 
conscientiously  aims.  The  reader 
whose  sympathies  are  already  with 
the  writer,  closes  such  a  book  with 
an  air  of  triumph  and  self-satisfaction, 
rejoicing  that  his  enemies  are  smitten 
hip  and  thigh.  The  victim  whose 
doctrine  has  been  attacked — suppos- 
ing him  to  read  such  a  book  at  all — 
clings  to  his  belief  the  more  firmly, 
in  a  spirit  of  cheap  vicarious  mar- 
tyrdom. It  may  well  be  doubted 
how  far  a  Christian  temper  is  pro- 
duced in  either.  But  the  author  of 
Adam  Bede  is  not  one  of  those  who, 
in  the  eloquent  words  of  a  late 
preacher,*  "  have  restricted  God's 
love,  and  narrowed  the  path  to 
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heaven."  No  one  handles  Scripture 
more  reverently  ;  none  with  better 
effect ;  because  it  is  not  as  a  weapon 
against  opponents,  but  as  armour  of 
proof. 

It  is  very  cheering  too,  setting  the 
religious  question  apart,  to  read  a 
book  in  which  the  writer  has  the 
courage  to  say  that "  by  living  a  great 
deal  among  people  more  or  less  com- 
monplace and  vulgar,"  he  "  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  human  nature 
is  lovable"— and  has  the  ability  to 
maintain  his  thesis.  He  does  not 
conceal  or  palliate  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity ;  there  is  no  attempt  to 
paint  rural  life  as  an  Arcadia  of  in- 
nocence ;  we  have  Hetty's  silly  vanity, 
and  young  Donnithorne's  weakness 
of  principle,  and  Lisbeth's  petulance, 
all  truthfully  set  before  us  ;  and  even 
Adam,  the  hero,  has  quite  enough  of 
his  old  namesake  about  him  to  be 
far  from  perfect ;  yet  we  part  from 
all  of  them  at  last  with  an  honest 
sympathy,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  mild 
and  tearful  pity.  It  is  encouraging, 
as  it  is  unfortunately  rare,  in  fiction, 
to  find  ourselves  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  a  skilful  anatomist,  as  he 
lays  bare  the  secrets  of  our  quivering 
frame,  and  to  feel  that  the  hand  is 
not  only  sure  and  steady,  but  gentle 
as  a  woman's.  It  is  pleasant  to  find, 
combined  with  all  the  power  of  the 
satirist,  the  kindly  warmth  of  human 
charity,  and  to  mark  the  light  which 


it  throws  upon  human  failings  ;  not 
concealing  them,  but  softening  the 
harsher  outlines,  mellowing  the  glar- 
ing tones,  and  bringing  out  beauties 
of  which  we  were  before  unconscious. 
We  have  here  no  morbid  dwelling 
upon  evil,  nor  yet  an  unreal  optimism 
which  dresses  out  life  in  hues  of  rose- 
colour  ;  but  a  hearty  manly  sympathy 
with  weakness,  not  inconsistent  with 
a  hatred  of  vice.  The  "  common, 
coarse  people "  shame  us  sometimes, 
as  they  do  in  actual  life,  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  moral  organisation  ; 
the  outwardly  gentle  and  refined 
shame  us  no  less  by  their  coarse 
selfishness.  It  is  no  small  praise  to 
Mr  Eliot,  that  he  has  described  to  us 
the  attractions  of  sense  without  allow- 
ing them  to  influence  our  judgment. 
The  one  character  which,  in  the  hands 
of  many  writers,  would  have  been 
invested  with  a  dangerous  interest, 
awakens  in  us  only  a  pity  nearer  to 
contempt  than  love.  In  sportive 
phrase,  as  well  as  in  words  of  graver 
warning,  we  are  reminded  that 
"there  is  no  direct  correlation  be- 
tween eyelashes  and  morals  ; "  and 
without  having  been  consciously  sub- 
jected to  any  severe  schooling,  we 
are  dismissed  with  a  very  lively  im- 
pression that  self  restraint  is  better 
than  repentance,  and  that,  do  what 
we  will,  "evil  can  never  bear  the 
fruit  of  good." 
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THE  CEY  FOR  KEFOKM. 
A   MOVING   INCIDENT. 

["  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  Lord  Stanley's  reply  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  a  shrill  scream,  evidently  from  infantine  lips,  was  heard  to  proceed 
from  the  ladies'  gallery.  On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  the  youngest  scion 
of  Lord  John's  family  had  been  brought  down  to  the  House." — Daily  Paper.] 

THE  House  was  hushed  ;  attentive  hung 
Its  ranks  on  the  young  Statesman's  tongue, 

His  lightest  word  to  hear, 
When  from  the  glittering  cage  on  high, 
There  came  a  sharp  and  sudden  cry 

That  struck  the  startled  ear. 

A  cry  as  of  a  squalling  child 

It  seemed— so  wailing  and  so  wild, 

And  yet  so  small  and  shrill : 
Instant  at  that  unwonted  sound 
The  circling  smile  and  laugh  went  round, 

And  the  debate  stood  still. 

"  Who  owns,"  they  ask,  "  the  screaming  elf  1 " 
The  answer  spreads  :  "  Lord  John  himself ; 
The-  happy  parent  He  ! 
"Ibi 


What  child  but  his  the  wit  could  reach 
To  try  thus  soon  a  maiden  speech, 
So  forward  and  so  free  I" 

Russell,  is  this  the  moving  cause 

To  which  we  owe  your  cunning  Clause 

That  would  not  brook  delay  1 
Is  it  that,  like  the  Raven's  brood, 
Your  callow  young  ones  call  for  food, 

And  prompt  you  to  the  prey  ? 


Alas  !  the  little  nestlings  long 
May  vainly  urge  the  piteous  song, 

Still  hungry  as  the  grave  : 
And  long  may  All  the  greedy  crew 
That  gape  for  place  the  cry  renew, 

Nor  find  the  food  they  crave  ! 
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WRITING,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
do,  when  the  ministerial  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  is  still  under 
discussion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  preliminary  stage — when  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  has  been  met  by  Lord  John 
Russell  by  an  amendment  which,  if 
carried,  may  prove  fatal  to  its  further 
progress — we  can  give  a  short  space 
only  to  the  consideration  of  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  which  the  public 
at  large  has  manifested  unusual  in- 
difference. No  doubt  for  the  last 
week  or  two — nay,  even  since  the  dis- 
closure of  the  ministerial  plan — there 
have  been  evidences  of  that  anxiety 
and  restlessness  which  are  the  natu- 
ral symptoms  of  every  political  cri- 
sis. "At  no  time  are  administrative 
changes  on  a  great  scale  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  least  of  all  when,  as  a 
probable  consequence,  they  infer  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  that 
confusion  and  interruption  to  busi- 
ness which  are  inseparable  from  a 
general  election.  Beyond  the  limited 
circle  of  official  expectants  and  aspi- 
rants, whose  personal  interests  are 
identified  with  the  success  or  failure 
of  their  party,  very  little  enthusiasm 
is  excited  by  such  a  prospect ;  nor, 
without  an  adequate  cause,  does  the 
British  public,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  incline  to  be  demonstrative 
or  vociferous  against  the  ruling  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  vast  substratum  of  conserva- 
tive and  anti-revolutionary  feeling 
throughout  the  nation,  expressed  no- 
where better  than  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  that  "  we  may  be 
godly  and  quietly  governed ; "  and 
even  Milton,  though  living  in  times 
which  to  us  appear  distracted  and 
convulsed,  has  emphatically  describ- 
ed the  English  as  a  nation  not  prone 
to  change.  Apathetic  certainly  they 
are  not ;  for  whenever  they  consider 
their  rights  invaded,  their  real  inte- 
rests assailed,  or  their  national  hon- 
our at  stake,  they  give  forth  no  un- 
certain sound.  The  illegal  exaction 
of  ship-money,  coupled  with  the 
shameful  perversion  of  the  law  and 


open  violation  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  venal  and  unscrupulous  judges, 
brought  on  the  Great  Rebellion  ;  and 
in  our  own  day,  and  very  recently, 
we  have  seen  two  successive  govern- 
ments displaced  ;  the  one,  because  it 
was  accused,  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully, of  having  neglected  its  admini- 
strative duties  in  the  time  of  war  ; 
and  the  other,  because  it  had  not 
shown  itself  a  jealous  and  efficient 
guardian  of  the  public  honour. 

Eight  years  have  now  gone  by 
since  Lord  John  Russell— then  pro- 
fanely termed  "Finality  Jack"  by 
the  advanced  Radicals,  on  account 
of  his  famous  declaration  that  the 
measure  which  he  %had  inaugurated 
in  1832  was  in  all  respects  perfect 
and  final — was  pleased,  without  the 
usual  formality  of  consulting  his 
colleagues,  to  pledge  himself  to  a 
further  measure  of  reform.  We  have 
not  leisure  now  to  investigate  the 
motives  of  that  extraordinary  an- 
nouncement, which  spread  fear  and 
dismay  among  his  fellow-occupants 
of  the  Treasury  benches,  and  which 
ultimately  degraded  him  from  the 
high  position  of  leader  of  the  great 
Whig  party — we  refer  to  it  merely  as 
the  first  authoritative  declaration  on 
the  part  of  an  eminent  statesman, 
holding  the  highest  official  position, 
that  a  new  Reform  Bill  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  political 
wants,  and,  we  must  suppose,  the 
requirements  of  the  people.  Such  a 
spark,  elicited  from  a  man  who  con- 
sidered himself  a  kind  of  Brutus, 
should  at  any  rate  have  inflamed  the 
gunpowder  lying  around,  if  any  such 
there  were.  But  it  was  innocuous 
as  a  flash  of  summer  lightning, 
though  not  so  beautiful,  or  so  free 
from  unpleasant  odour.  Then  came 
his  own  Bill  —  a  complete  and  ad- 
mitted failure,  whereat  he  wept. 
Lost  though  sacred  tears,  preserved 
in  no  bottle — the  issue,  as  some  vul- 
gar souls  suggested,  rather  of  spite- 
ful and  disappointed  rancour,  than 
of  high  unappreciated  patriotism. 
Twice  did  he  attempt  to  throw  the 
stain  of  illegitimacy  on  his  elder  off- 
spring, and  twice  he  was  defeated  or 
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baulked.  His  own  party  repudiated 
him  ;  the  Radicals  denied  him  ;  and 
the  Conservatives  refused  to  take 
their  bearings  from  such  an  eccen- 
tric and  wind-defying  weathercock. 

But  in  a  constitution  balanced  and 
regulated  like  ours,  a  very  slight  de- 
rangement may  lead  to  serious  re- 
sults. A  sentiment  or  an  opinion, 
even  though  rashly  uttered  by  a 
leading  statesman,  cannot  be  recalled, 
and  never  is  entirely  forgotten.  Men 
do  not  examine  too  curiously  into  the 
actual  motives  of  the  utterer.  They 
have  a  general  and  generous  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  persons  high  in  office ; 
they  believe  that  no  important  changes 
of  policy  will  be  announced,  without 
an  entire  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  statesman  who  propounds  them 
that  they  are  just  and  necessary ;  and 
they  are  very  apt,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  trouble,  to  adopt  and 
echo  the  opinions  of  such  persons 
without  due  consideration.  When, 
therefore,  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
father  of  the  great  reform  measure 
of  1832,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
champion  of  its  sufficiency,  began  by 
declaring  it  to  be  insufficient  and  im- 
perfect, and  then  proceeded  to  devise 
measures  for  upsetting  its  arrange- 
ments and  altering  its  provisions — 
when  Parliamentary  Reform  had 
been  made  a  prominent  topic  in  more 
than  one  speech  from  the  throne — 
and  when  Lord  Palmerston,  a  more 
sagacious  leader  than  Russell,  whose 
influence  and  prestige  were  by  that 
time  on  the  wane,  had  also  declared 
for  reform,  though  without  commit- 
ting himself  to  details, — it  is  no  way 
wonderful  that  the  idea  of  reform 
should  have  become  a  fixed  notion  in 
the  popular  mind,  and  that  men*  of 
every  way  of  thinking  should  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  some 
kind  of  measure  was  inevitable.  But 
beyond  that  there  was  no  agree- 
ment; indeed  all  was  chaos.  Neither 
by  the  country  nor  by  Parliament 
were  Lord  John  Russell's  new  off- 
spring regarded  with  any  favour. 
It  is  possible  that  the  brain  of  Pal- 
merston may  have  been  teeming; 
but  if  so,  there  must  have  been 
cerebral  miscarriage,  for  no  Mi- 
nerva issued  from  his  head.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  attempts  were 
made  by  way  of  resolution  to  lay 
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down  two  principles  for  the  guidance 
of  future  legislators.  That  which 
had  for  its  object  the  adoption  of  the 
ballot  was  negatived — that  for  re- 
ducing the  suffrage  in  counties  to  a 
£10  qualification  was  thrown  out, 
but  being  afterwards  embodied  in  a 
Bill  passed  the  second  reading,  but 
proceeded  no  farther.  This  was  lite- 
rally all  the  advance  made  in  Parlia- 
ment towards  practical  reform.  Out 
of  doors  the  widest  difference  of  opi- 
nion prevailed  among  those  who  took 
any  interest  in  the  question.  The 
masses,  as  they  are  called,  were  in 
reality  indifferent  and  uninterested. 
We  have  perused  of  late  more  than 
one  speech,  wherein  this  silence  was 
poetically  likened  unto  that  hush 
which  is  the  prelude  of  a  thunder- 
storm, and  the  orators  usually  wound 
up  their  discourses  by  eloquent  pero- 
rations, warning  the  enfranchised 
public  of  the  danger  of  awakening 
the  lightning.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  these  very  orators  had  been 
doing  their  utmost,  by  itinerating 
harangues  abounding  in  the  most 
monstrous  misrepresentations,  to  call 
forth  the  lightning,  but  without  suc- 
cess. They  were  bound  on  a  mission 
of  agitation ;  they  vehemently  desired 
to  stir  up  the  people,  but  they  could 
not.  The  working-classes  stood  ge- 
nerally aloof;  could  not  be  induced 
to  move ;  would  do  nothing  to  second 
the  efforts  of  those  disinterested 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  who  in- 
formed them  that  they  were  simply 
slaves.  Now  why  was  this  ?  It  is 
a  question  well  worth  consideration  ; 
for  if  we  are  right  in  our  interpre- 
tation, it  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  good  sense,  perspicacity, 
and  temperance  of  the  working-class- 
es. We  are  quite  satisfied  that,  as  a 
body,  they  do  not  wish  to  have  po- 
litical power  in  a  measure  corres- 
ponding to  their  numbers.  They 
know  each  other  much  better  than 
we  know  them.  The  more  intelli- 
gent of  them  —  no  inconsiderable 
section  —  are  perfectly  well  aware, 
and  make  no  secret  of  it,  that  any 
measure  which  would  give  a  pre- 
ponderance of  power  to  the  working- 
classes,  must  needs  be  fatal  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  They  know 
how  much  ignorance,  how  much  im- 
pulse, how  much  passion,  and  how 
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much  prejudice  prevail;  and  knowing 
that,  they  are  anything  but  desirous 
that  so  perilous  an  experiment  should 
be  made.  We  have  conversed  often 
with  really  intelligent  men  belonging 
to  the  working-classes  on  this  subject, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their 
candid  opinion  and  individual  wishes 
as  to  political  privileges ;  and  nothing 
has  impressed  us  more  than  their 
extreme  diffidence  as  to  their  own 
capability  of  exercising  the  franchise 
rightly.  They  say  that  they  have 
not  time  to  study  political  subjects  ; 
that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  if  the 
laws  are  such  as  will  protect  them 
and  forward  their  material  interests  ; 
that  they  do  not  perceive  how  they 
would  be  bettered  by  having  a  vote  • 
and  that  they  never  saw  any  good 
come  of  a  workman  addicting  himself 
to  politics.  This  last  observation, 
which  we  have  frequently  heard  re- 
peated, seemed  to  us  important 
enough  to  demand  some  further  in- 
quiry ;  and  accordingly  we  have  been 
told  by  foremen  of  large  establish- 
ments, who  have  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  the  character,  ha- 
bits, and  pursuits  of  the  workmen, 
that  the  steady,  industrious,  and 
sober  take  no  interest  whatever  in 
political  questions  ;  whereas  the  idle, 
improvident,  and  drunken  set  up  for 
political  reformers,  attend  such  meet- 
ings as  those  which  Mr  Bright  has 
lately  been  addressing,  and  are  cla- 
morous for  that  franchise  which,  if 
granted  them,  they  would  most  cer- 
tainly abuse. 

Passing  from  the  workmen  to  those 
who  have  or  might  have  the  franchise 
under  existing  conditions — that  ano- 
malous body,  in  short,  which  is  com- 
prehended by  the  term  of  the  middle 
classes — we  find  there  no  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform.  This  is  the  class  with 
which  the  power  is  really  lodged, 
and  the  experience  of  seven-and- 
twenty  years  has  shown  that  it  is 
dominant  in  the  country.  A  larger 
share  of  representation  than  is  their 
due  has  been  given  to  the  towns ; 
and  therefore  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  are  more  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  Lower  House,  at  least 
directly  ,than  the  agricultural  interest. 
But  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
several  interests  were  regarded  as 
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antagonistic.  A  better  and  sounder 
feeling  now  prevails ;  and  men  have 
begun  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  doctrine  of  mutual  dependence. 
Still  there  are  the  distinctions  of 
party.  Place  a  hundred  men  at 
random  on  the  register,  and  you  will 
find  them  arraying  themselves  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left;  banding  to- 
gether, and  so  remaining  banded  with 
few  waverers  between.  We  have 
noted,  with  some  curiosity  and  in- 
quisitiveness,  the  expressed  senti- 
ments of  individuals  belonging  to 
this  class,  but  attached  to  the  differ- 
ent parties  which  are  recognised  in 
the  State,  ever  since  the  proposal  for 
a  new  Reform  Bill  was  mooted  ;  and 
we  take  it  upon  our  conscience  to  say 
that  more  irreconcilable  opinions 
were  never  broached  before  any 
railway  committee.  Our  personal 
experience  does  not  reach  beyond 
Scotland ;  but  as  human  nature  is 
everywhere  the  same,  we  apprehend 
that  the  like  tendencies  must  be 
exhibited  in  England  also.  In  coun- 
ties, where  the  Tory  influence  pre- 
vails, there  is  little  stir  within  their 
appropriate  boundaries ;  but  great 
wrath  is  manifested  by  the  in- 
dwellers  of  boroughs  located  in 
the  midst  of  them,  who  are  clear 
for  a  forty-shilling  franchise,  en- 
abling them  to  overleap  the  wall, 
and,  if  possible,  to  swamp  the  terri- 
torial magnates,  tenantry,  and  dwell- 
ers in  the  villages.  Their  enthusiasm, 
however,  rapidly  cools  when  they 
are  asked  whether  forty-shilling  pro- 
prietors in  boroughs  will  consent  to 
pay  county  rates  ?  They  thrust  their 
hands  into  their  pockets,  savagely 
jingle  the  pence,  and  are  dumb.  In 
counties  where  the  Whig  interest  is 
paramount,  all  is  coleur  de  rose.  We 
hear  nothing  about  a  forty-shilling 
franchise.  Things  are  quite  as  they 
should  be,  and  it  would  be  preposter- 
ous to  paint  the  lily.  Turn  to  the 
urban  constituencies  in  which  there 
is  no  trace  of  Toryism :  there  the 
struggle  is  supposed  to  lie  between 
the  Whigs  and  what  are  called  the 
advanced  Liberals.  But  that,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  is  a  sham. 
The  advanced  Liberals  returned  are 
simply  Whigs,  who  are  allowed  to 
masquerade  a  little,  and  to  be  crot- 
chety occasionally,  so  that  they  do 
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not  materially  embarrass  their  party. 
On  all  important  occasions  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  right  lobby  of 
division.  But  there  are  advanced 
Liberals  who  have  not  been  returned, 
and  who  never  will  be  returned  under 
the  present  electoral  arrangements  ; 
and  these  are  they  who  are  clamour- 
ous for  a  lowering  of  the  suffrage, 
opposing  at  the  same  time  its  exten- 
sion in  the  direction  of  intelligence 
and  learning.  We  shall  cite  one 
notable  instance.  A  respected  and 
most  intelligent  citizen  of  Edinburgh, 
who  is  Mr  Bright's  near  connection, 
has  been  particularly  active  as  a 
political  agitator.  He  has  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Edinburgh,  but  was  re- 
jected, and  he  now  comes  forward  as 
an  advocate  for  a  material  lowering 
of  the  franchise.  He  has  stated  re- 
peatedly that  Scotland  has  been  un- 
justly treated  in  respect  that  she  is 
not  proportionably  represented  in 
Parliament  in  comparison  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet,  when  a  proposal  was 
made  that  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land should  be  represented,  as  are 
those  of  England  and  Ireland,  this 
patriotic  gentleman  considered  it  his 
duty  to  enter  his  protest  against 
such  a  scheme.  He  was  wise  in  his 
generation.  Light  was  to  him  more 
odious  than  darkness.  If  the  ten- 
pounders  would  not  listen  to  his  call, 
what  was  he,  or  such  as  he,  to  expect 
from  the  most  highly  educated  of  the 
land? 

No  doubt  there  is  a  class  very 
anxious  to  obtain  the  franchise.  It 
consists  of  those  persons  who  are 
very  nearly  but  not  altogether  up  to 
the  ten-pound  property  standard — 
men  who  feel,  with  sufficient  reason, 
that  they  are  quite  as  capable  from 
education  and  intelligence  of  exercis- 
ing the  franchise  as  are  those  imme- 
diately above  them,  and  they  consider 
it  a  real  grievance  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  the  register,  simply 
because  they  do  not  pay  a  few  addi- 
tional shillings  of  rent.  For  those 
who  are  so  situated  we  have  a  de- 
cided sympathy ;  and*  their  case 
ought  unquestionably  to  receive  an- 
xious consideration.  It  has  indeed 
been  considered  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment ;  one  of  their  propositions 
being  that  lodgers,  and  depositors  of 
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money  to  a  certain  amount  in  sav- 
ings' banks,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise.  But  we  shall  not  discuss 
these  propositions  now — we  allude  to 
them  merely  to  show  that  there  is  no 
indisposition,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
the  Conservatives,  to  withhold  the 
suffrage  from  that  class  which  is 
most  anxious  to  obtain  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  qualified  to  use  it. 

The  real  opponents  to  the  lowering 
of  the  suffrage  in  urban  constituen- 
cies are  the  ten-pound  borough  occu- 
pants, who  having  their  own  way  at 
present,  are  anything  but  desirous  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  their  privi- 
lege by  admitting  others.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  remark  that  few  of  the 
men  who  clamour  for  forty-shil- 
ling freeholds  within  boroughs,  to 
affect,  or  "leaven,"  as  they  call  it, 
the  county  constituencies,  are  in 
favour  of  a  general  lowering  of  the 
borough  qualification  ;  and  that  not 
one  of  them  has  proposed  the  insti- 
tution of  a  forty-shilling  borough 
franchise  !  From  all  which  we  gather 
that  public  opinion,  as  regards  the 
nature  of  reforms  in  our  representa- 
tive system,  is  confused,  contradic- 
tory ,  and  disjointed  ;  and  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  few  who  have  come 
forward  at  public  meetings  with  dis- 
tinct proposals  have  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  universally,  been  swayed 
by  considerations  of  what  would  be 
best  for  themselves  or  for  their  party, 
rather  than  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
have  this  difficult  matter  adjusted 
according  to  the  principles  of  equity 
and  justice,  for  the  contentment  of 
the  public  mind. 

The  expediency  of  a  further  Reform 
in  Parliament  having  been  recognised 
by  two  Premiers,  and  even  recom- 
mended from  the  Throne,  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  Lord  Derby  is  the 
head,  to  disregard  such  antecedents. 
Had  they  done  so,  and  broadly  de- 
clined to  introduce  any  measure  of 
reform,  they  would  have  been  at  once 
unseated — nay,  we  may  further  say, 
that  unless  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  grapple  with  this  diffi- 
culty, they  could  not  with  honour 
have  accepted  office.  They  did  not 
shrink  from  the  task,  arduous  though 
it  was,  or  the  responsibility,  however 
perilous.  They  addressed  themselves 
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deliberately  to  the  work  of  ascertain- 
ing what  grievances,  if  any,  required 
to  be  remedied,  what  modifications 
of  the  present  system  were  required, 
and  what  extension  of  the  franchise 
could  be  safely  and  advantageously 
granted.  Meanwhile  vast  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  agitating 
the  public  mind.  Mr  Bright,  at  the 
instance  of  divers  Eadical  leaders, 
undertook  to  prepare  a  Reform  Bill 
of  his  own  ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
to  preach  its  doctrine,  and  to  expound 
its  tendencies,  to  many  large  consti- 
tuencies, both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  prepared  a  Bill,  the  outline  of 
which  being  published,  for  the  docu- 
ment has  not  appeared  in  extenso, 
made  the  ten-pounders  look  aghast ; 
and  he  delivered  sundry  speeches  of 
so  wild  and  inflammatory  a  tendency, 
and  conceived  in  so  intolerant  a 
spirit,  that  even  Radicals  uttered  a 
rebuke.  He  contradicted  himself 
over  and  over  again,  made  so  many 
egregious  blunders,  and  hazarded 
such  preposterous  fallacies,  that  the 
men  who  should  have  been  his  fol- 
lowers were  forced  to  admit  that 
Friend  John  had  rather  gone  astray, 
and  that  his  wits  were  the  worse  for 
wear. 

The  threatened  agitation  proved  to 
be  an  entire  failure.  Mr  Bright  drew 
large  audiences,  just  as  Mr  Spurgeon 
or  any  other  celebrated  orator  would 
have  done.  People  went  brimful  of 
curiosity  to  see  and  hear  the  famous 
Apostle  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  and  most  effective  public 
speakers  of  England.  They  went  and 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  but  they  did 
not  carry  away  with  them  the  doc- 
trine. They  were  no  more  converted 
to  the  opinions  of  Mr  Bright,  than 
are  the  audiences  of  Mr  Spurgeon 
disposed  to  genuine  repentance.  The 
fact  is,  that  every  one  was  waiting 
with  real  anxiety  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Ministerial  measure. 
The  secret  was  well  kept,  for  in  the 
course  of  its  preparation  no  hint  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  bill  was  given. 
Of  course  there  were  all  manner  of 
rumours.  Ingenious  canards  found 
their  way  into  the  public  prints,  and 
were  greedily  devoured  by  the  more 
credulous  portion  of  the  community. 
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The  most  prevalent  idea  was  that  the 
Ministry  had  made  up  their  minds  en- 
tirely to  outbid  Lord  John  Russell  for 
popularity,  and  to  propose  a  sweeping 
measure,  bringing  down  the  franchise 
to  a  very  low  point,  both  in  counties 
and  in  towns.  This  notion  occasioned 
a  great  deal  of  uneasiness — we  might 
almost  say  misery — to  the  ten-pound- 
ers, who,  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  county  constituencies,  were  by  no 
means  anxious  to  be  themselves  in- 
undated by  the  opening  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  unenfranchised;  and 
from  the  lips  of  many  a  Whig  there 
issued  sentiments  of  so  very  exclu- 
sive a  nature,  that  no  Tory  would 
have  dared  to  utter  them.  When, 
therefore,  the  period  for  disclosure 
came,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  explained  the  nature  of 
the  bill,  the  moderate  Liberals  gave 
a  sigh  of  supreme  relief,  as  if  a  heavy 
load  had  been  removed  from  their 
minds,  and  uttered  an  ejaculatory 
thanksgiving  for  their  deliverance 
from  radical  innovations.  And  hav- 
ing performed  that  pious  ceremony, 
they  straightway  sate  down  to  de- 
vise how  they  might  best  defeat  the 
Ministry,  and  clamber  once  more  into 
office  ! 

Simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  measure,  it  became 
known  that  entire  unanimity  had  not 
prevailed  in  the  Cabinet.  Two  Minis- 
ters, of  acknowledged  ability,  high 
character,  and  unimpeachable  inte- 
grity, were  not  able  conscientiously 
to  agree  to  certain  important  proposi- 
tions which  the  bill  contained ;  and 
so  strong  were  their  convictions,  that 
they  considered  it  necessary  to  resign. 
The  loss  of  two  such  men  as  Mr 
Walpole  and  Mr  Henley,  both  greatly 
esteemed  and  respected,  was  no  doubt 
damaging  to  the  Ministry,  and  gave 
confidence  to  their  political  oppo- 
nents, who  saw  at  once  that,  failing 
any  other  plausible  ground  of  attack, 
they  had  only  to  adopt  the  views  of 
the  retiring  Ministers  in  order  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  bill,  and  pos- 
sibly to  disunite  the  Conservative 
party.  We  cannot  treat  lightly  the 
secession  of  two  such  honourable 
gentlemen.  We  cannot  even  blame 
them  for  the  course  which  they 
adopted.  Much  as  unity  is  to  be 
desired  in  council,  we  cannot  wish 
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that  it  should  be  attained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  principle, — which  must 
be  the  case  where  individual  convic- 
tions are  felt  to  be  insuperably  strong. 
They  have  acted  in  accordance  with 
their  convictions,  purely  and  nobly ; 
and  we  know  that  the  sacrifice  which 
they  have  made  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  country.  We  do  not 
wish  to  offer  a  decided  opinion  upon 
the  points  on  which  they  differed 
from  their  colleagues.  We  merely 
refer  now  to  their  secession  from  the 
Ministry  as  a  fact  of  much  import- 
ance, which  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Opposition  may  wrest  to  their 
own  advantage. 

The  main  feature  of  the  ministerial 
measure,  and  that  which  distinguishes 
it  from  every  scheme  which  hitherto 
has  been  proposed,  is,  that  it  con- 
templates no  disfranchisement  either 
of  place  or  person.  This  is  eminently 
conservative  and  constitutional.  The 
plan  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell 
was  a  wholesale  disfranchisement  of 
many  boroughs,  and  a  diminution  in 
the  representation  of  others,  in  order 
that  the  abstracted  seats  might  be 
given  to  new  constituencies,  or  to 
existing  constituencies  which  are  very 
large.  The  Ministry  have  followed  a 
different  course.  They  have  deter- 
mined not  to  suppress  any  borough, 
but  simply  to  deprive  some  small 
ones  of  the  double  representation, 
and  to  give  members  to  some  rising 
towns  hitherto  unrepresented,  and  a 
limited  increase  to  the  larger  counties. 
We  are  very  much  disposed  to  think 
that  no  better  adjustment  could  be 
made,  on  the  basis  that  the  numbers  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to 
be  increased — a  point  which  we  may 
perhaps  revert  to  in  another  paper,  if 
the  progress  of  legislation  will  allow. 
We  fully  concur  with  the  ministerial 
view  that  the  disfranchisement  of 
small  boroughs  is  unwise,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  have  either 
sunk  into  hopeless  decay,  or  are 
notoriously  venal  and  corrupt.  As 
to  what  are  called  "secret  influ- 
ences," by  which  is  meant  merely 
the  preponderance  of  property,  we 
shall  simply  remark  that  such  in- 
fluences are  at  work,  if  they  do  not 
prevail,  in  every  constituency  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  in  vain  to  suppose 
that  property  will  ever  cease  to  in- 
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fluence  votes ;  the  utmost  we  can 
expect  is  that  it  shall  not  coerce 
them.  It  is  notorious  that  large 
popular  constituencies  do  not  always 
— nay,  do  very  seldom — return  men 
of  real  eminence  to  Parliament ;  in  so 
much  so,  that  even  metropolitan  mem- 
bers can  hardly  be  exhibited  as  models 
of  senatorial  capacity.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  we  think  that  the  Minis- 
terial scheme  is  entitled  to  the  popu- 
lar support. 

So  also  with  that  part  of  it  which 
reserves  all  existing  rights  of  voting. 
No  man  loses  his  vote,  though  he 
may  be  required  to  exercise  it  other- 
wise than  at  present.  We  most 
cordially  agree  with  the  proposition 
that  freehold  forty  -  shilling  votes, 
within  the  boundaries  of  boroughs, 
ought  to  be  registered  for  the  borough, 
not  for  the  county  in  which  that 
borough  happens  to  be  situated.  We 
care  nothing  about  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice.  It  is  essentially  a  bad, 
nay,  an  iniquitous  one  ;  and  if  anti- 
quity is  to  be  the  rule,  which  is  a 
singular  view  for  Radicals  to  adopt, 
why,  we  may  ask,  should  we  not 
recur  to  the  old  Saxon  form  of  the 
Witten-gemote,  or  the  Danish  insti- 
tution of  the  Thing  1  Is  it  not  com- 
mon sense  that  all  property  within 
borough  limits  should  be  liable  to 
borough  restrictions,  and  have  no 
other  than  borough  privileges  ?  It 
has  been  said  that  a  borough,  being 
erected  as  such,  is  still  part  of  the 
county.  In  reality  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Does  it  pay  county-rates  ? 
That  is  the  true  test ;  for  if  it  does 
not  bear  the  peculiar  burdens  of  the 
couuty,  it  is  absolutely  dissevered 
from  it,  and  is  not  entitled  to  any 
county  privilege.  The  forty-shilling 
freehold  is  unknown  in  Scotland ; 
and  we  shall  never  forget  the  astonish- 
ment which  was  excited,  only  a  year 
ago,  when  some  advanced  Kadicals 
proposed  that  the  system  should  be 
extended  to  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  that  proprietors  of  tenements  of 
the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings, 
situated  within  boroughs,  should  have 
county  votes.  The  proposition  was 
made  in  an  assembly  certainly  not 
of  a  Conservative  complexion.  It 
was  mooted  at  the  Convention  of 
Royal  Burghs,  a  peculiar  but  very 
ancient  Scottish  institution,  which 
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meets  annually  for  deliberation,  every 
burgh  being  there  represented ;  and 
so  monstrous  was  the  proposal 
deemed,  that  it  was  at  once  re- 
jected. We  notice  this,  because  the 
opinion  of  an  ultra-liberal  Scottish 
borough  assembly,  venerable  in  point 
of  antiquity  and  expressly  sanctioned 
by  the  legislature,  is  valuable  as  real 
evidence  against  the  propriety  of  the 
fusion,  or  rather  confusion,  of  borough 
and  county  votes ;  and  to  this  part 
of  the  Ministerial  scheme  we  accord, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  our 
most  cordial  approval. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  The  Ministry  have, 
very  wisely,  departed  from  the  old 
brick -and -mortar  restrictions,  and 
propose  to  accord  the  franchise,  1st, 
To  certain  educated  classes ;  2d,  To 
certain  holders  of  personal  property 
in  the  funds  and  otherwise ;  3d,  To 
lodgers,  not  householders,  of  a  cer- 
tain amount ;  and  4th,  To  those  of 
the  working  -  classes  who  have  de- 
posited a  certain  sum  in  the  savings' 
banks.  These  have  been  designated, 
most  falsely,  wantonly,  and  untruly, 
as  "  fancy  qualifications."  They  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  With  regard 
to  the  first  class,  they  secure  the  ad- 
mission of  qualified  men  who  may 
not  be  able  to  claim  under  any  other 
character.  With  regard  to  the  se- 
cond, they  admit  personal  property, 
which  ought  to  represent  intelligence 
as  much  as  local  habitation.  With 
regard  to  the  third,  they  let  in  clerks, 
artists,  and  high  artisans,  who  have 
not  undertaken  the  cares  of  the  inde- 
pendent householder.  With  regard 
to  the  fourth,  they  have  done  much 
to  encourage  industry  and  frugality, 
and  have  clearly  opened,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  working-classes,  a  way 
to  the  franchise  which  is  attainable. 

But,  while  we  say  this,  with  full 
approval  of  the  three  first  methods 
for  attaining  the  franchise  which  the 
Ministry  have  proposed,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  open 
a  wider  door  for  the  admission  of 
the  working  classes.  There  is  much 
force  in  the  objection  which  has 
been  taken,  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  workmen  should  al- 
ways have  the  sum  of  .£60  at 
their  credit  with  the  savings' 
bank.  Many  men,  reputably  rich, 
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and  in  a  much  higher  position  in 
society,  would  lose  their  votes  if  the 
same  scrutiny  were  used  with  regard 
to  their  bankers'  books.  It  cannot 
be  expected .  that  artisans  shall  be 
permanent  investers.  Take  the  in- 
stance *>f  a  young  man  who,  by  un- 
remitting industry,  temperance,  and 
self-denial,  has  accumulated  upwards 
of  ,£60  in  the  savings'  bank,  and  in 
right  of  that  has  been  entered  on  the 
register.  In  due  season  he  marries, 
and  has  occasion  for  his  money  in 
order  to  purchase  furniture.  Is  it 
not  an  immense  hardship  that  he 
should  therefore  lose  his  vote?  It 
strikes  us  very  forcibly  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  savings'  bank  deposit  qua- 
lification, there  should  be  another 
extending  the  franchise  to  those  who 
are  provident  enough  to  insure  their 
lives  for  the  benefit  of  their  families. 
That  is  quite  as  good  a  test  of  a 
workman's  forethought  and  frugality 
as  his  bank-book ;  and  it  has  this 
great  advantage,  that  it  is  of  a  per- 
manent kind,  that  the  premium  must 
be  paid  yearly  in  order  to  maintain 
the  policy.  We  do  hope  that  this 
suggestion  will  be  favourably  con- 
sidered, for  it  is  undoubtedly  of 
much  consequence  that  the  working- 
classes  should  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  sober  and  thrifty  habits,  and 
be  induced  to  take  advantage  of 
those  means  for  securing  provision 
to  their  families  which  every  pru- 
dent individual  in  the  middle  classes 
adopts  from  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
value. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  mode 
of  investment,  for  such  it  really  is, 
would  preclude  the  working  man 
from  saving  money  in  other  ways. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Legislature 
should  decide  upon  admitting  to  the 
register  every  man  who  has  effected 
a  policy  on  his  own  life  for  the  na- 
tural period,  with  some  registered 
insurance  company,  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  and  who  has  paid  three  annual 
premiums  thereon.  The  annual  pre- 
mium payable  by  a  person  aged 
thirty  at  the  date  of  insurance  is 
not  more  than  £2,  2s.  without  pro- 
fits, and  £2,  10s.  with  participation. 
This  would  still  leave  room  for  sav- 
ing, at  least  if  we  are  to  suppose  that 
a  large  number  of  persons  have  been 
able  to  deposit  upwards  of  £60  in  the 
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banks.  And  here  let  us  remark  that 
it  is  a  very  unfair  thing  to  decry  the 
value  of  the  savings'  banks  qualifica- 
tion on  the  ground  that  in  certain 
places  there  are  but  few  depositors. 
It  was,  we  are  convinced,  the  honest 
intention  of  the  Government  to  en- 
courage thrift  by  introducing  this 
qualification  into  their  bill,  and  we 
confidently  expect  that  the  immediate 
result  will  be  a  vast  increase  in  the 
amount  of  deposits.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment grant  the  same  boon  to  insur- 
ers which  they  have  offered  to  de- 
Eositors,  and  afford  this  further 
icility  for  attaining  a  vote  to  the 
careful  and  industrious  artisan. 

One  very  important  provision, 
which  appears  to  us  to  have  received 
far  less  attention  than  it  deserves 
in  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  upon  the  bill,  is  the  reduction 
of  the  qualification  for  proprietors 
under  every  kind  of  tenure,  from  £10 
to  £5  value.  This,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, is  a  most  liberal  con- 
cession, which  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Ministry  have  been  most 
sincere  in  their  wish  and  endeavour 
to  extend  property  qualification  as 
far  as  that  can  be  done  compatible 
with  safety  to  the  constitution. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  shall 
not  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  upon 
the  points  of  difference  between  Min- 
isters and  their  late  colleagues  •  but 
we  must  frankly  state  that  there 
appear  to  us  to  be  serious  practical  ob- 
jections in  the  way  of  that  uniformity 
of  franchise  in  county  and  borough 
which  it  is  sought  by  this  bill  to 
establish.  We  do  not  attach  much 
value  to  the  fact  that,  from  time  im- 
memorial, there  has  been  a  wide 
difference  in  the  franchises.  Prac- 
tically, all  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  the  status,  character,  and 
capacity  of  the  persons  who  will 
be  admitted  to  the  register,  should 
the  county  qualification  for  occupants 
be  lowered  from  £50  to  £W.  If  they 
are  persons  who  can  be  safely  trusted 
with  the  franchise,  and  who  will 
exercise  it  independently,  let  them 
by  all  means  have  it.  But  if  they  do 
not  answer  that  description,  then  we 
protest  against  their  admission  for 
the  mere  sake  of  promoting  unifor- 
mity. We  cannot  confess  to  an 
overweening  love  for  uniformity  in 
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things  political,  for  we  have  always 
regarded  it  as  another  name  for  red- 
tapeism  in  its  strictest  form.  We  do 
not,  however,  denounce  it  as  a  thing 
to  be  avoided  when  circumstances 
combine  in  its  favour,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  convince  ourselves 
that  such  is  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  We  set  aside  the  argument 
that  this  part  of  the  ministerial  mea- 
sure is  an  approach  to  electoral  dis- 
tricts. We  care  nothing  for  fancied 
resemblances;  all  we  are  bound  to 
consider  is  the  practical  effect  of  such 
a  measure.  Now  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  a  question  of  real  diffi- 
culty. It  seems  hard  to  deny  to  the 
occupant  of  a  £10  house  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  borough,  that  privilege 
which  is  accorded  to  another  man, 
who,  paying  no  higher  rent,  re- 
sides within  the  borough  ;  but  if  you 
admit  such  house  -  tenants  to  the 
county  franchise,  you  must  likewise 
admit  all  agricultural  tenants  hold- 
ing the  same  value,  and  we  certainly 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such 
an  addition  would  be  desirable.  We 
have  never  been  backward  in  our 
advocacy  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
expose  and  condemn  the  silly  and 
malignant  sneers  at  the  incapacity  of 
the  British  farmer,  which  emanated 
from  the  conceited  agitators  of  the 
towns  ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to 
allow  that  so  vast  a  change  as  this 
would  be  advantageous.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  mass  of  £10  tenants  may  be 
fitted  for  the  franchise,  but  we  have 
as  little  doubt  that  others  are  un- 
fitted, both  in  respect  of  intelligence 
and  independence.  At  any  rate  the 
transition  is  too  rapid.  W'e  presume 
that  the  Ministry  have  been  mainly 
induced  to  insert  this  clause  by  the 
consideration  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  Mr  Locke  King's 
bill.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  division  took  place 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
both  Mr  Sydney  Herbert  and  Lord 
Palmerston  assert  that  the  £10  fran- 
chise for  counties  has  never  yet  been 
affirmed  by  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  expressed  himself  thus  in  the 
debate:  "Those  who  quote  the  last 
bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time, 
2L 
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must  have  the  goodness  to  remember 
that  I  voted  for  the  second  reading 
of  that  bill  distinctly  on  the  grounds 
that  it  did  not  propose  to  identify 
the  franchise  in  counties  and  bo- 
roughs, and  because  it  simply  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
the  county  franchise,  leaving  the  limit 
to  be  settled  in  committee." 

We  consider  it  our  bounden  duty 
to  be  candid  in  dealing  with  such  a 
subject.  Our  sympathies  are  entirely 
with  Ministers,  who,  we  think,  have 
discharged  the  very  onerous  duty  im- 
posed upon  them  in  a  manner  which 
demands  our  admiration,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  impartiality  and  the 
liberal  spirit  which  they  have  dis- 
played. But  we  must  regard  this  as 
a  question  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  future  wellbeing  of  the  nation, 
and  we  cannot  waive  the  statement 
of  objections  which  occur  to  us  as 
peculiarly  strong.  It  is  not  desirable, 
indeed,  that  we  should  do  so.  The 
consideration  and  settlement  of  a  Re- 
form Bill  is  in  truth  a  national  work 
to  which  all  who  have  the  power 
should  contribute,  without  allowing 
party  feelings  or  predilections  to  in- 
fluence them  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  initiative  has  been  forced  upon 
the  Ministry.  They  have  done  their 
duty  by  framing  a  bill,  which  ex- 
presses, we  regret  to  say,  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  only  of  the  Cabinet. 
Parliament  is  now  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  bill.  We  are  not  suf- 
ficiently conversant  with  parliament- 
ary rules  to  pass  any  opinion  on 
the  conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell 
in  moving  his  resolutions  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  Apart 
from  that  motion,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  regret  the  discussion  which 
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has  taken  place,  but  which  possibly 
may  not  terminate  until  this  article 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

We  certainly  do  not  wish,  nor 
do  we  deem  it  expedient,  that  this 
measure  should  be  tided  over  for 
another  session— it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  it  should  form  part 
of  this  year's  legislation ;  but  we 
deprecate  hasty  resolutions,  and  we 
think  that,  after  the  expiry  of  this 
debate,  whatever  be  its  issue,  there 
should  be  a  breathing-time  allowed 
for  candid  consideration  of  all  that 
has  been  said  in  behalf  of  or  against 
the  ministerial  measure.  That  is 
obviously  the  wisest  course  in  the 
present  'European  crisis.  The  de- 
mand for  reform  is  not  so  urgent  as 
to  require  us  to  make  ministerial 
difficulties  at  the  moment  when  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  displacement  of  a 
Ministry,  may  be  the  immediate  sig- 
nal for  a  general  war.  Every  one 
must  remember  what  was  the  result 
of  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby's 
Ministry,  and  the  accession  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  power  in  1852.  The  Czar 
Nicholas  then  thought  that  he  had 
found  his  coveted  opportunity,  could 
count  upon  the  British  Premier  as  an 
ally,  or  at  all  events  a  non-interfer- 
ing remonstrant ;  and  so  we  were 
precipitated  into  a  war  which  cost 
us  so  many  valuable  lives.  We  would 
entreat  the  Ministry,  ratner  than  the 
Opposition,  to  think  of  this ;  for 
what  we  fear  is,  that  their  high  sense 
of  honour  may  cause  them,  in  the 
event  of  a  defeat  before  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  to  tender  their 
resignation,  which  we  should  regard 
as  a  great,  nay.  a  fearful  national 
calamity  at  the  present  important 
crisis. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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THE  reader  no  doubt  imagines  from 
the  above  title,  that  we  are  going  to 
thrust  into  his  hands  a  dissertation  on 
certain  monotonous  fly-leaves  which 
elderly  females  buy  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  which  they  drop  into  pockets, 
throw  into  cabs,  stick  into  novels, 
place  upon  paths,  push  under  doors, 
and  by  every  possible  contrivance  lay 
before  our  averted  noses.  Who  in  this 
country  is  not  acquainted  with  these 
Sibylline  leaves  ?  Who  has  not  read 
of  Penitent  Poll,  and  of  Sorrowful 
Sam  ?  Who  has  not  been  edified  with 
the  piety  of  the  Good  Gardener  who 
goes  mystically  to  work,  dungs  the 
cucumbers  in  an  allegorical  fervour, 
sows  peas  in  a  parable,  turns  the  cab- 
bages into  theology,  and  never  plucks 
an  apple  without  a  kind  of  shudder 
that  connects  the  event  with  the 
Garden  of  Eden  1  Who  has  not  been 
touched  with  the  history  of  the  sweet 
scullery-maid  who  thrived  like  an 
angel  among  the  pots,  who  searched 
the  Scriptures  and  scraped  the  plates 
with  equal  assiduity,  who  sighed 
each  night  that  there  were  no  more 
pans  to  clean,  and  who  died  in  a 
rapture  of  joy  that  her  heart  was 
"  kind  o'  washed,  like  1 "  Is  that 
benign  old  gentleman  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten, who  entered  the  omnibus  at 
the  Camberwell  Gate  evidently  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  he  might 
unbutton,  take  out  of  his  breast- 
pocket a  bunch  of  little  papers,  and 
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distribute  among  the  bewildered  pas- 
sengers a  description  of  the  broad 
road  and  the  narrow  way,  the  Chris- 
tian 'bus  and  the  'busses  of  the  other 
party  that  are  so  strangely  addicted 
to  nursing  the  orthodox  vehicle  ? 
Good  old  suburban  fellow  —  how 
happy  and  how  awkward  he  seemed 
after  he  had  done  his  work,  looking 
restlessly  at  each  of  the  passengers  to 
see  the  effect,  and  then  gazing  hard 
out  of  the  window  as  if  he  were  quite 
at  his  ease  and  had  nothing  on  his 
mind.  The  moment  the  omnibus 
stopped,  he  bolted  out  of  it  and  into 
another.  Perhaps  at  night  he  will  be 
found  with  a  batch  of  recruits  that 
have  an  astonishing  likeness  to  the 
cat-footed,  crane-necked,  whispering, 
undertoned  race  of  pew-openers  all 
round  the  doors  of  some  theatre,  and 
engaged  might  and  main  in  inform- 
ing the  gods  by  means  of  handbills, 
that  they  are  demons — those  who  are 
bound  for  the  pit,  that  they  are  going 
to  the  bottomless  one.  Tracts  such 
as  these  are  indeed  worth  studying, 
both  in  point  of  matter  and  in  point 
of  style.  We  should  not  like  to  treat 
sacred  things  with  levity,  and  we 
confess  to  a  genuine  sympathy  with 
the  ruling  principle  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  religious  tracts.  But 
sympathise  as  we  may  with  their 
good  intentions,  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  can  admire  their  taste  or  com- 
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mend  their  judgment,  and  we  doubt 
whether  religious  tracts  do  an  amount 
of  good  that  bears  any  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  money  and  labour 
which  is  invested  in  them.  Look  at 
the  fly-leaves  issued  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  which  has  such  a 
name  that  whatever  it  issues  is  sure 
of  a  large  circulation.  The  advantage 
of  the  Society  is  this,  that  any  old 
lady  in  the  country  wanting  a  bundle 
of  Tracts,  has  only  to  send  to  the 
Society,  and  by  return  of  post  she 
receives  a  goodly  assortment  which 
she  may  distribute  at  once  with  per- 
fect assurance  of  their  orthodoxy  with 
regard  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  She  never  asks  whether  they 
are  clear,  or  well-written,  or  attrac- 
tive ;  she  only  considers  whether  they 
take  the  right  view  or  not.  She  al- 
together overlooks  the  fact  that 
religious  tract-writing  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  intelligence 
of  this  reading  age.  The  tracts  of 
the  great  Society  we  have  named  are 
indeed  so  poor,  so  utterly  stale  and 
unprofitable,  that  not  a  few  very  able 
clergymen  throughout  the  country, 
rather  than  incur  the  responsibility 
and  expense  of  circulating  such  rub- 
bish, have  started  tract  serials  of 
their  own,  and  in  consequence,  we 
have  such  really  valuable  collections 
as  the  Kelso  Tracts  of  Mr  Bonar,  the 
Chelsea  Tracts  of  Mr  Alexander,  the 
Wotton  Tracts  of  Bickersteth,  and 
the  well-known  tracts  of  Mr  Ryle. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  ap- 
parently got  into  the  position  of  an 
irresponsible  corporation,  well-estab- 
lished in  public  favour,  and  indepen- 
dent of  individual  criticism.  Does 
anybody  know  who  or  what  this  the 
largest  tract-producing  association  in 
the  country  is  1  who  are  the  writers 
of  these  deplorably  stupid  tracts'? 
who  gives  the  order?  who  are  the 
committee  of  management  1  who 
takes  the  money  and  keeps  the 
ledger  1  who  audits  the  accounts  ? 
All  the  writing  and  all  the  manage- 
ment seem  to  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  the  anonymous — a  prin- 
ciple that,  however  good  in  itself,  is 
by  no  means  of  universal  application. 
It  is  a  principle  that  is  all  very  well 
in  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals 
which  record  facts  that  have  a  value 
of  their  own,  or  propound  opinion  s  that 
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must  stand  upon  their  own  merits. 
But  anonymous  sympathy  is  a  very 
different  affair.  The  object  of  these 
tracts  is  to  speak  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart— to  express  precisely  that  great 
feeling  which  brings  out  most  fully 
pur  whole  personality — which  is  also 
intended  to  reach  the  inmost  feeling 
of  the  reader,  and  sound  the  lowest 
deeps  of  his  nature  ;  yet  the  Society, 
in  dealing  with  these  mighty  inter- 
ests, insist  upon  foolishly  aping  the 
practice  of  the  newspaper  press,  and 
compelling  the  writers  of  the  tracts 
to  approach  their  audience  under  a 
mask.  Imagine  that^- writers  deal- 
ing with  the  most  personal  of  all 
concerns  denying  their  own  person- 
ality, weeping  with  their  vizors  down, 
smiling  in  the  dark,  sympathising 
like  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  It  is  a  false  system, 
intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Tract  Society,  and  productive  only  of 
harm  to  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
The  Tract  (or  as  it  has  been  profanely 
called,  the  Trash)  Society  has  settled 
into  a  system,  worked  itself  into  shape, 
grown  into  a  venerable  corporation — 
and  the  consequence  is  routine,  me- 
chanical processes,  dull  orthodoxy, 
abundance  of  the  letter  and  absence 
of  the  spirit. 

But  it  is  not  upon  religious  tracts 
that  we  mean  to  descant  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  These  are  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  distributed 
class  of  tracts,  and  as  such  demanded 
the  tribute  of  a  few  remarks.  The 
species  of  literature  to  which  we  re- 
fer, however,  is  of  infinite  variety. 
A  tract  is  a  general  name  given  to 
publications  which  are  not  import- 
ant enough  to  be  called  books,  and 
which  do  not  merge  their  individu- 
ality in  the  miscellaneous  contents 
of  a  periodical.  The  name  is  very 
elastic,  and  might  include  a  blue- 
book  of  a  thousand  pages  as  well  as 
a  handbill  intended  for  the  decora- 
tion of  wooden  hoardings  and  favour- 
ed lamp-posts.  As  a  general  rule, 
tract  literature  is  an  ephemeral  lite- 
rature, and  comes  before  the  public 
without  much  assistance  from  the 
binder's  art.  The  loose  leaves  are 
scattered  over  the  country  like  the 
autumnal  foliage  by  the  winter 
winds ;  they  dash  against  our  faces 
every  now  and  then — they  eddy  about 
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in  odd  corners ;  they  wither  and  die 
away,  and  the  soil  is  enriched  with 
their  decay.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  a  practical  object  in  view  ;  but 
that,  after  all,  is  saying  very  little. 
Which  of  us,  in  his  own  estimation, 
has  not  a  practical  aim  in  view  % 
Why,  the  Pickwickians  were  prac- 
tical fellows  ;  and  if  we  had  the  real 
papers  of  the  club,  instead  of  the 
history  of  the  travels  of  a  few  of  its 
members  with  which  Mr  Dickens 
has  amused  and  deluded  an  indulgent 
public,  we  have  no  doubt  that  we 
should  have  a  series  of  tracts  of  an 
eminently  useful  character.  Mr  Pick- 
wick's observations  on  the  sources  of 
the  Hampstead  ponds  and  the  theory 
of  tittlebats  might  have  formed  a 
scientific  tract  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  health  of  London  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  His  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  that  cab -horse 
which  was  out  for  two  or  three  veeks 
at  a  time,  and  was  borne  up  so  werry 
tight  and  taken  in  so  werry  short 
that  he  could  not  werry  well  fall  down, 
and  ven  he  did  move,  was  forced 
on  with  a  pair  of  werry  large  wheels 
that  compelled  him  to  run,  seemed 
to  open  up  a  new  path  of  discovery 
which  we  can  only  regret  that  suc- 
ceeding philosophers  have  not  fol- 
lowed up.  Had  Mr  Pickwick's  specu- 
lations in  this  field  been  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  tract,  posterity  might 
have  been  able  to  pursue  the  theme, 
and  the  practical  result  might  have 
been  a  revision  of  the  cab-act,  and 
the  superseding  of  Rarey.  Every 
man  fancies  that  his  own  hobby  is 
the  most  practical  of  all  hobbies. 
Mr  Wheatstone  told  us  the  other  day 
of  light  that  had  been  bottled  up  for 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
used  for  certain  photographic  pur- 
poses. After  such  a  fact,  we  may 
begin  to  believe  in  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  most  impracti- 
cable of  all  schemes — the  possibility 
of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucum- 
bers ;  and  it  seems  presumptuous  to 
deny  the  merit  of  being  practical  to 
any  paper  ever  published.  Every- 
thing which  a  man  can  write  about, 
indeed,  is  supposed  to  have  a  practi- 
cal object ;  and,  therefore,  we  must 
still  further  define  the  character  of 
tracts,  by  saying  that  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  them  are  intended  to  have  an 
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immediate  effect.  They  are  written 
with  a  purpose  sometimes  very  ab- 
surd, often  very  mischievous,  but 
almost  always  calculated  for  instant 
effect.  Just  as  among  the  religious 
tracts,  the  "Swearer's  Prayer"  and 
the  "  Sinner's  Friend,"  are  intended 
to  give  the  reader  a  good  shake  and 
a  rough  alarm  ;  so  the  political,  the 
social,  the  moral,  and  other  tracts 
are  intended  to  give  a  sudden  shock, 
to  catch  us  unawares,  to  hit  us  at 
random,  like  the  arrow  which,  drawn 
at  a  venture,  pierces  through  an  ex- 
posed joint  of  the  armour.  Interest 
is  thus  excited  in  a  neglected  subject, 
and  we  are  invited  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing some  reform  through  the  Legis- 
lature or  in  imposing  some  tyrannous 
observance  on  our  neighbours. 

It  is  rather  from  the  practical  than 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  that 
these  tracts  are  interesting,  and  we 
are  here  going  to  consider  them 
less  as  compositions  than  as  poli- 
tical instruments  —  the  armoury  of 
party  guerillas,  the  ship  papers  of 
political  privateers.  Certainly,  from 
the  critical  point  of  view,  tracts 
do  not  impress  the  reader  with  a 
sense  of  the  ability  or  the  good  taste 
of  the  writers.  Taken  singly,  they 
are  very  dreary  specimens  of  what 
the  human  mind  can  do.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  see  rubbish  in  its  most 
concentrated  form,  let  him  read  a 
tract.  What  any  man  who  will 
honestly  go  through  a  barrowful  of 
this  trash  must  feel  at  the  end  of  his 
labours,  if  he  survive  to  the  end,  it 
is  painful  even  to  imagine.  But  the 
strange  thing  is  that,  laugh  as  we 
may  at  the  weakness  of  each  indivi- 
dual tract,  the  bundle  of  tracts  issued 
by  one  society  or  brotherhood,  when 
read  as  a  whole,  gives  us  a  higher 
idea  of  power,  and  even  instils  into 
us  something  of  respect  for  the 
writers.  Any  one  of  the  tracts  ex- 
hibits bad  writing,  ridiculous  ar- 
guments, and  sometimes  chimerical 
views ;  but  in  the  tracts,  as  a  whole, 
we  find  persistence,  conviction,  assur- 
ance, and  it  is  astonishing  how  effec- 
tive these  qualities  are,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  intellectual  power  and 
cultivated  tastes.  It  is  said  that 
faith  can  remove  mountains ;  and 
there  is  nothing  like  fearless  asser- 
tion, and  constant  iteration,  as  a 
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means  of  moving  the  masses.  It  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  modern 
system  of  advertising  is  built.  If  a 
statement  is  repeated  without  con- 
tradiction a  certain  number  of  times, 
its  effects  may  be  calculated  to  a  dead 
certainty,  frothing  can  be  more 
detestable,  nothing  more  villanous 
than  some  of  the  advertisements 
which  are  incessantly  coming  before 
us ;  and  simple  people  wonder  how 
such  arrant  quackery  should  ever 
succeed — how  it  can  possibly  pay. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  pays  half 
so  well  as  capital  invested  in  good 
round  puffing— in  keeping  a  name 
prominently  before  the  public  —  in 
persecuting  every  sense  that  we 
nave  with  unfailing  assertions  on 
the  subject  of  bruised  oats,  Afri- 
can sherry,  and  shilling  razors. 
It  is  by  a  "dreadful  iteration  of  the 
same  kind  that  the  tract  literature 
grows  into  importance.  Dr  Guthrie, 
when  collecting  money  for  the  Free 
Church  manses,  used  to  expatiate 
with  great  unction  on  the  grand 
principle  of  political  economy,  which 
he  enunciated  in  the  phrase — "the 
mighty  power  of  mites;"  and  nowhere 
is  the  truth  of  this  to  be  seen  more 
clearly  than  in  those  tracts  —  so 
powerful  in  the  mass,  but  in  detail 
so  weak  and  contemptible,  that  many 
persons,  we  suspect,  forget,  or  dp  not 
understand,  their  having  any  influ- 
ence whatever. 

After  all,  the  weakness  of  the 
tracts  is  the  natural  result  of  their 
origin.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
the  product  of  societies  formed  for 
the  propagation  of  certain  tenets, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  socie- 
ties to  produce  anything  great  of 
this  kind.  Political  or  social  bodies 
or  clubs  exhibit  often  great  force  of 
will,  but  seldom  great  force  of  intel- 
lect. Intellect  is  something  which 
belongs  to  individuals,  and  as  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that  in  the  bank  of 
wit  twenty  silver  pieces  do  not  make 
one  gold  piece,  so  in  associations 
twenty  mediocre  members  are  not 
equal  to  one  great  man.  They  may 
combine  to  act,  and  so  exhibit  greater 
tenacity  of  purpose  than  any  single 
man  possesses ;  but  they  may  pile 
their  skulls  one  upon  another  like 
Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and  they  will  gain 
nothing  by  it,  but  rather  lose  in  the 
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exhibition  of  wisdom.  A  society  of 
any  magnitude  cannot  conduct  in  a 
brilliant  manner  a  series  of  publica- 
tions. Every  member  is  constantly 
interfering,  one  proposing  a  new  line 
of  argument,  and  another  objecting 
to  that  last  issue,  so  that  no  man  of 
independent  feeling  or  of  acute 
thought  would  accept  the  position 
of  being  controlled  by  such  a  body 
in  writing  for  them.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  league  or  association 
must,  of  necessity,  be  weak  in  point 
of  thought,  and  poor  in  point  of 
style,  while  rejoicing  in  the  one 
excellence  of  undeviating  purpose. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  not  only  is 
a  society,  by  its  very  nature,  a  poor 
hand  at  this  sort  of  work,  it  will  be 
found  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that 
the  societies  themselves  are  the  pro- 
duct of  some  queer  character  of  the 
forcible-feeble  type — a  fellow  without 
brains,  but  with  overpowering  con- 
victions and  desperately  tough  will. 
How  often  do  we  see  in  life  two 
friends  moving  on  in  the  most  har- 
monious way,  enjoying  each  other's 
society  immensely,  but  all  the  time 
a  miracle  to  lookers-on.  One  of 
them  is  a  lion  of  a  man — fine-looking, 
intellectual,  with  a  sound  heart  and 
a  good  purse ;  the  other  is  a  little 
jackal  who  walks  him  out— an  in- 
sinuating sort  of  fellow,  with  a  harsh 
voice  and  an  ugly  dogmatic  turn,  but 
without  half  the  intelligence  of  his 
friend,  and  without  a  tithe  of  his 
good  nature.  How  do  these  two 
get  on  ? — and  above  all,  how  is  it 
that  the  wiry  little  whipper-snapper 
carries  everything  before  him,  com- 
pelling his  big  companion  on  all  oc- 
casions to  yield  1  Nobody  really 
knows,  but  we  fancy  that  we  know, 
in  giving  all  the  honour  of  the  vic- 
tory to  the  superior  will.  The  will 
does  it,  we  say.  How  the  will  does 
it  nobody  knows,  but  there  is  the 
fact  that  a  contemptible  jackass,  with 
a  power  of  kick  in  him,  or  a  rascally 
rat  with  no  sense,  but  only  good  teeth 
and  reckless  courage  to'  assist  him, 
will  accomplish  things  apparently 
far  beyond  his  means.  Oxenstiern 
told  his  son  that  as  he  grew  older  he 
would  be  astonished  to  discover  how 
little  wisdom  it  requires  to  govern 
the  world.  In  fact  it  is  not  wisdom 
that  generally  governs  the  world, 
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but  pluck,  assurance,  determination, 
obstinacy,  and  the  vis  inertias.  It 
is  out  of  such  elements  that  societies 
and  leagues  arise.  The  combination 
is  the  result  of  conscious  weakness. 
A  man  who  feels  power  in  himself 
does  not  usually  resort  to  such 
means ;  he  has  faith  in  his  own  opin- 
ions and  in  his  power  to  impress 
others  with  a  sense  of  their  truth, 
and  he  depends  upon  force  of  argu- 
ment and  wit.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  commonplace  class  of  minds, 
with  the  fearful  dogmatism  of  a  bull- 
terrier,  but  without  the  intellectual 
ability  necessary  to  sustain  their  dog- 
matism.- They  are  compelled  to  curi- 
ous expedients  by  way  of  supporting 
their  assertions.  One  of  these  ex- 
pedients is  mentioned  in  a  well-known 
couplet  of  Butler's  : — 

"  I've  heard  old  stagers 
Say  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers." 

A  wager  proves  not  the  truth  of 
any  statement,  but  the  assurance  of 
him  who  advances  the  statement. 
It  is  an  adequate  test  of  self-reliance, 
of  will,  of  faith  ;  but  not  of  the  truth 
or  justice  of  opinion.  That  was 
especially  the  refuge  of  weak  minds 
in  the  last  century.  In  the  present 
century  it  more  frequently  happens 
that  when  the  weak  man  finds  him- 
self in  a  minority,  and  his  opinions 
at  a  discount,  he  sets  to  work  to 
organise  an  association  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  views,  and  gradually 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  powerful 
system.  Mr  Hare  is  of  opinion 
that  field-sports  are  cruel,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  sees  no  way  of 
giving  currency  to  his  views  but  by 
getting  up  a  great  Anti-Rod  and  Gun 
Crusade.  He  goes  to  Alderman 
Fairchild,  who  has  no  pleasure  in  the 
country,  and  cares  nothing  for  manly 
sports.  Alderman  Fairchild  thinks 
an  Anti-Rod  and  Gun  Crusade  a  very 
noble  enterprise  with  himself  as  the 
chairman  of  committee.  Mr  Deputy 
Farebrother  is  next  consulted, — 
thinks  our  friend  Hare  a  very  fine 
fellow,  and  his  scheme  a  great  social 
want  of  the  age — accordingly  agrees 
to  have  his  name  on  the  committee 
as  vice  -  chairman.  Mr  Jedidiah 
Fairbairn  is  delighted  with  the  new 
scheme,  and  subscribes  five  guineas 
in  a  glow  of  perspiration  and  human- 
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ity.  Dr  Potts,  who  is  on  the  look-out 
for  patients,  and  is  especially  anxious 
to  become  acquainted  with  Alderman 
Fairchild,  grasps  at  the  opportunity 
of  sitting  at  the  same  board  with  him. 
A  baronet  is  by  great  good  luck  se- 
cured as  patron  of  the  new  league,  the 
well-known  Sir  Charles  James  Brown, 
the  great  London  banker ;  and  the 
society  is  floated  with  little  Hare  as 
the  secretary  and  soul  of  it.  A  public 
meeting  is  called,  and  Mr  Hare  con- 
cocts resolutions  for  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Bowie,  Cowie,  Dowie,  and  a  number 
of  the  best  people  who  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth  to  propose  and  second,  be- 
sides making  a  flaming  report,  which 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting  signs, 
and  which  is  published  next  morning 
in  all  the  newspapers.  So  the  affair 
grows,  subscriptions  flow  in,  a  cor- 
responding society  is  formed  in  the 
next  town,  another  in  a  town  at  the 
farther  end  of  our  tight  little  island. 
Mr  Hare  is  sent  as  a  deputation 
to  a  few  provincial  cities  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  enjoys  himself  on  his 
tour,  has  his  expenses  paid,  gets  no 
end  of  letters  of  introduction,  and 
eats  heartily  of  greasy  dinners,  to 
which  he  is  largely  invited,  because 
he  is  known  to  have  talked  with  Sir 
Charles  James  Brown,  and  to  have 
had  letters  of  refusal  from  a  couple  of 
earls.  Then  come  the  tracts.  It  is  that 
little  Hare,  who  has  a  talent  for  orga- 
nisation, but  none  for  either  logic  or 
rhetoric,  not  to  speak  of  grammar, 
who  gets  them  up.  The  first  is 
his  own  handiwork,  and  intended 
as  a  sort  of  model  for  the  rest.  It  is 
entitled  "  Sporting  with  Death  " — a 
ridiculous  rigmarole  of  piety,  pathos, 
and  puerility,  diversified  with  bad 
English  and  bad  temper.  The  next 
week  sees  another  issue  which  our 
friend's  favoured  minister  has  fur- 
nished gratis,  and  which  is  entitled 
"  The  Sparrow  that  Falleth  to  the 
Ground."  In  the  third  tract  we 
have  an  awful  attempt  at  a  pun,  the 
title  being—"  Fowl  Murder.'1  After 
that  comes  "  A  Voice  from  Antiqui- 
ty," in  which  we  have  a  philosophical 
dissertation  on  the  phrase — Deus  est 
anima  brutorum;  after  that  "A  Word 
to  Parents,"  which  describes  in  pa- 
thetic terms  the  sorrows  of  a  bereaved 
hen  and  the  troubles  of  an  orphan 
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calf ;  and  after  that  a^ain,  "  A  Word 
to  Children,"  which  is  a  crib  from 
the  story  of  the  transmigrations  of 
Indur.  So  the  thing  goes  on  un- 
til at  last  we  have  a  publication 
called  —  "  How  ought  a  Christian 
Legislature  to  act  with  regard  to 
the  National  Sin  of  Sporting  with 
Death  ?  "—showing  that  this  is  the 
question  of  the  day — the  question  of 
questions— and  that  no  Members  of 
Parliament  ought  to  be  supported 
who  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  de- 
cided pledge  as  to  the  course  which 
they  mean  to  take  in  the  matter. 
Some  noodle  is  got  to  present  a  pe- 
tition to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  received  with  laughter. 
Then  another  petition  is  presented, 
and  another,  and  another,  until  at 
length  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  joke,  and 
becomes  a  reality.  Hereupon  Lord 
John  Mildmay  is  prevailed  upon  to 
ask  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  into 
th  e  House,  which  is  contu  meliously  re- 
fused ;  and  now  comes  a  crisis.  Tract 
No.  XVII.  is  issued  — "A  Call  to 
United  Prayer  and  Fasting  ; "  —  in 
which  Mr  Hare  inserts  texts  of 
Scripture  by  the  dozen,  and  bits  of 
texts  by  the  score ;  then  Tract  No. 
XVII I.  — "Why  halt  ye  between 
Two  Opinions  ? "  A  public  meeting 
is  called  to  pass  resolutions,  to  force 
subscriptions,  and  to  advertise  the 
weekly  organ  of  the  crusade  which 
is  about  to  be  started  under  the 
name  of  "  Flying  Shots  :  a  Journal 
devoted  to  the  Elevation  of  Popular 
Amusements.  —  N.B.  A  liberal  dis- 
count to  Sunday  School  Teachers." 
In  this  way,  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  is  made  : 
there  is  a  spasmodic  excitement ; 
hopes  are  raised;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  cock-crowing ;  and  so  long 
as  our  industrious  friend  Hare 
can  find  no  other  employment,  the 
agitation  is  kept  up  from  year  to 
year,  now  boiling  over,  and  now  re- 
lapsing into  a  gentle  simmer.  The 
one  necessity  of  the  mighty  or- 
ganisation which  has  been  called 
into  existence,  is,  that  little  Hare 
should  have  his  salary  and  occa- 
sional presents,  testifying  to  his 
worth,  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  tea- 
pot, an  inkstand,  a  Bible,  a  watch, 
a  cow,  a  dressing  -  case,  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  a  writing-desk  for  Mrs 
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Hare,  a  medal  with  his  name  in- 
scribed, and  so  forth.  If  Mr  Hare 
dies,  the  whole  thing  falls  to  pieces 
— the  soul  of  it  is  gone.  If  he  gets 
another  appointment  (and  the  fellow 
has  been  trying  hard  for  a  berth  un- 
der Government),  the  crusade  simply 
languishes,  and  drags  a  weary  exist- 
ence from  year  to  year,  subscriptions 
gradually  lessening,  and  public  meet- 
ings wonderfully  thinning. 

The  power  which  an  estimable, 
good-for-nothing,  little  man  of  the 
species  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe—  a  little  man,  with  quick, 
sharp  walk,  low  forehead,  and  wiry 
face,  talking  eternally,  and,  with 
every  word  he  utters,  sending  a 
spray  of  saliva  from  his  mouth, 
which  lights  on  the  page  before  him 
or  denies  the  countenance  of  his 
listener,  while  the  wretch  is  quite 
unconscious  of  the  disaster  • —  the 
power,  we  say,  which  he  is  enabled 
to  acquire  through  the  medium  of 
associations,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
phenomena  of  our  time.  There  is  no 
use  railing  at  the  man,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  deserves  a  good  deal  of 
credit  for  the  skill  and  the  boldness 
with  which  he  organises  a  mob,  and 
renders  them  subservient  to  his  will. 
There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in 
what  Mr  Carlyle  has  been  trumpet- 
ing in  our  ears  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  in  what  Mr  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  been  denouncing  in  his 
latest  publication  —  the  absence  of 
herpes,  the  diminished  power  of  the 
individual.  Mr  Carlyle  says  —  "A 
curse  on  your  associations — we  want 
a  man.  To  the  winds  with  your  ma- 
chinery— give  us  a  man.  No  more  of 
your  stump  oratory  and  public  meet- 
ings— where  is  the  man  1  Frederick 
— there  was  a  man.  Voltaire— there 
was  a  man.  Oliver— there  was  a  man. 
Mahomet  —  there  was  a  man.  But 
your  leagues  and  societies,  and  clubs 
and  alliances  and  associations — they 
are  a  mere  aggregate  of  atoms,  with- 
out mind,  without  one  glorious  qua- 
lity, without  the  faculty  of  exciting 
our  reverence."  There  is  a  truth  here 
which  we  all  recognise.  Our  age  has 
become  fully  convinced  of  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  combination,  and 
knows  what  immense  results  can  be 
produced  by  means  of  it.  We  have 
combination  in  a  thousand  forms — 
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combinations  to  make  railways,  com- 
binations to  send  forth  missionaries, 
combinations  to  secure  cheap  works 
of  art,  combinations  to  carry  political 
reforms,  combinations  to  insure  our 
lives ;  and  this  system  of  combina- 
tion seems  to  be  in  rivalry  with  that 
of  individual  exertion  —  a  rivalry 
which  becomes  very  odious  as  soon 
as  it  is  perceived  that  a  very  con- 
temptible man  at  the  helm  of  a  great 
organisation  can  distance  with  ease  a 
man  entitled  to  our  respect,  who  has 
not  the  advantage  of  being  backed  by 
such  a  power.  We  are  not  aware, 
however,  that  there  is  anything  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  fact  of  combina- 
tion. As  a  means  of  influencing 
public  opinion,  and  carrying  political 
or  social  reforms,  it  has  indeed  been 
very  much  abused ;  it  has  been  em- 

Eloyed  by  the  lower  class  of  intellects 
)r  objects  that  are  not  good ;  it  has 
been  used  for  the  gratification  of 
petty  vanities  and  the  spread  of  shal- 
low theories.  But  however  we  may 
impugn  motives  and  deplore  results, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system 
itself  is  perfectly  legitimate.  If  a 
man  can  get  fools  to  associate  with 
him  and  to  back  him,  he  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so ;  it  is  folly  to  rail 
at  the  principle  of  association ;  it  is 
mere  blindness  not  to  see  that  it  is  a 
power  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil. 
That  we  have  no  longer  any  heroes 
may  be  a  lamentable  fact ;  but  if  the 
only  mode  of  curing  the  evil  is  by 
denying  the  principle  of  associated 
or  joint  enterprise,  the  full  power  of 
what  it  was  left  to  our  age  to  dis- 
cover, we  fear  that  heroes  will  never 
come  again,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  would  wish  to  see  them  again. 

The  extent  to  which  the  art  of 
combination  (the  most  remarkable 
fact  to  which  the  existence  of  our  tract 
literature  points)  is  carried  among  us 
was  very  curiously  illustrated  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Queen's  late  visit  to 
Leeds.  The  crowds  upon  crowds 
which  congregated  to  that  great 
manufacturing  city,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  take  more  than  usual  precau- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  a  clear 
way  for  her  Majesty,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  scene  may  be  more  vividly 
called  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
reader  if  we  mention  one  very  strik- 
ing incident  which  occurred  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Woodsley  House, 
where  the  Queen  took  up  her  resi- 
dence. There  the  concourse  of  people 
was  overpowering,  all  devoured  with 
curiosity  to  know  in  what  sort  of  a 
house  the  Queen  was  to  be  lodged, 
what  kind  of  a  door  she  had  to  enter, 
what  kind  of  chairs  she  sat  on,  what 
kind  of  table  she  sat  at,  what  sort  of 
flower-garden  met  her  eye.  With  a 
full  anticipation  of  the  superior  at- 
tractions of  the  spot,  the  authorities 
had  erected  wooden  barriers  of  con- 
siderable strength  to  keep  the  masses 
at  arm's-length.  But  it  was  of  no 
use ;  the  people  came  on  in  countless 
myriads,  as  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
thronging,  and  pushing,  and  strain- 
ing, and  fully  determined  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen.  The  great  wooden 
barriers  snapt  before  them  like 
a  thread — vanished  like  a  vision. 
Everybody  expected  mischief,  and 
one  of  those  hideous  exhibitions 
which  sometimes  disgrace  an  Eng- 
lish mob.  On  the  contrary,  now 
for  the  first  time  order  and  decorum 
were  introduced.  The  physical  bar- 
rier had  been  thrown  down,  and  the 
moral  barrier  began  to  be  felt.  The 
men  of  Yorkshire  had  no  patience 
with  a  wooden  obstacle,  and  kicked 
it  aside;  but  they  understood  the 
obstacle  raised  by  their  own  feelings, 
they  knew  what  sort  of  observance 
was  expected  from  their  loyalty,  and 
they  were  instantly  hushed  into  quiet. 
The  effect  was  magical,  and  was  a 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  Eng- 
lish character,  which  is  so  full  of  self- 
command,  and  which,  refusing  to  be 
driven,  is  most  easily  led.  The  mob, 
upon  which  brute  force  had  no  effect, 
was  all  gentleness  before  the  sacred 
ideas  of  womanhood  and  royalty.  It 
was  this  same  tempestuous  mob  that 
filled  the  thoroughfares  in  every  di- 
rection, and  made  it  necessary  for 
the  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  the 
line  of  march  for  the  royal  party 
should  be  kept  quite  clear.  The 
police  were  infinitely  too  few  for  this 
duty,  although  the  district  police 
had  been  strengthened  by  constables 
from  London.  The  idea  was  then 
started  of  making  the  mob  control 
itself  by  enlisting  the  services  of  the 
various  trade  unions  and  benefit 
societies.  The  order  preserved  was 
perfect,  and  this  order  was  created 
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by  the  following  chief  societies : — 
The  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows 
sent  5500  members  to  line  the  streets ; 
the  Grand  United  Oddfellows  sent 
4300 ;  the  Ancient  Romans,  2150 ; 
the  Foresters,  2100;  the  Free  Gar- 
deners, 1500 ;  the  Leeds  United  Odd- 
fellows, 450 ;  the  Kingston  Unity  of 
Oddfellows,  450  ;  the  Free  Indepen- 
dent Oddfellows,  450 ;  the  Druids, 
800 ;  the  Independent  Order  of  the 
Ark,  200;  the  Ancient  Free  Gar- 
deners, 550 ;  the  Old  Provident  So- 
ciety, 60 ;  the  Shepherds,  540 ;  the 
Bramley  Loyal  Friendly  Society,  500 ; 
the  Orange  Order,  600:  while  the 
four  following  associations,  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  Oddfellows,  the  Na- 
tional Oddfellows,  the  Order  of  the 
Peaceful  Dove,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Fleece,  sent  among  them  1000  mem- 
bers, making  the  grand  total  of  asso- 
ciated members  who  took  part  in 
this  demonstration  21,150.  This  is 
a  most  interesting  result ;  and  no 
man  of  the  slightest  imagination  can 
read  over  the  very  curious  list  of 
names  which  we  have  enumerated 
without  feeling  the  sort  of  influence 
which  these  unions  must  exert  upon 
the  working  classes,  in  the  double 
fact  that  they  at  once  awaken  the 
social  instinct,  and  invite  a  man  into 
a  new  sphere.  In  all  these  masonic 
institutions,  the  Druids,  the  Free 
Gardeners,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Peaceful  Dove,  the  members  are  in 
the  first  place  invited  into  a  sort  of 
brotherhood,  which  of  itself  is  very 
delightful ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
into  a  new  state  of  life,  where,  under 
the  name  of  a  Druid,  or  a  Shepherd, 
he  enjoys  for  the  moment,  as  in  a 
dream,  an  existence  very  far  removed 
from  the  horrid  millwork  of  this 
work-a-day  world.  The  strangest 
thing  of  all  is,  that  the  system  of 
combination  to  which  the  working 
classes  are  accustomed  is  not  half  re- 
vealed in  the  foregoing  list  of  unions. 
It  is  merely  indicated. 

The  societies  we  have  named  are 
permanent  bodies,  existing  in  and 
for  themselves ;  and  perhaps  the 
reader  may  not  at  once  see  what 
they  have  to  do  with  those  other 
societies  from  which  the  great  mass 
of  tracts  proceed,  and  which,  besides 
having  but  a  temporary  existence, 
differ  from  the  benefit  clubs  in  hav- 
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ing  an  object  beyond  themselves, 
a  desire  to  influence  the  country, 
it  may  be  to  move  the  Legisla- 
ture. Our  view  in  calling  attention 
to  these  innumerable  Shepherds, 
and  ancient  Romans  and  Independ- 
ent Oddfellows,  was  to  bring  into 
relief  that  appeal  to  the  imagination 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
that  go  to  the  formation  of  leagues, 
societies,  and  clubs.  Joblings  grasps 
at  the  idea  of  becoming  the  member 
of  a  society,  in  which  he  is  to  be  no 
longer  Joblings,  the  man  of  cheese 
and  sausages,  but  a  citizen  and  a 
philanthropist  —  the  member  of  a 
great  community,  and  the  saviour  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to 
have  this  refuge  from  ourselves — to 
be  able  to  forget  Mrs  J.,  and  the 
servant  of  all  work,  and  the  tough 
beefsteak  at  dinner,  in  dreams  of  uni- 
versal benevolence  and  a  sense  of 
associated  importance.  Joblings  is 
ashamed  of  his  private  life,  feels  its 
insignificance,  and  will  join  a  dozen 
societies,  provided  the  subscription 
is  not  too  dear,  and  he  has  a  chance 
of  meeting  with  his  betters.  It  is 
by  playing  upon  this  sentiment  that 
the  cunning  secretary  gets  up  the 
societies.  At  Sheffield,  they  have 
got  up  a  committee  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. Who  the  wise  men  are  who 
form  the  committee  nobody  knows, 
and  nobody  cares.  Podgers,  we  be- 
lieve, is  a  great  man  there ;  so  is 
Rodgers;  so  is  Codgers;  and  like 
the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  our 
Sheffield  blades  are  determined  to 
take  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
under  their  special  protection.  It  is 
reported  that  Lord  Malmesbury  has 
written  and  received  important  des- 
patches. The  Sheffield  blades  write 
a  letter  asking  for  information,  and 
are  politely  told  that  information 
cannot  be  given  to  them.  They 
write  to  inform  some  other  minister 
that  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  that  minister  politely  advises 
them  to  stick  to  cutlery,  for  their 
knives  cut  a  good  deal  deeper  than 
their  wit.  They  are  snubbed,  but  not 
disheartened ;  their  noses  are  put  to 
the  grindstone,  but  they  grow  very 
fast  again.  The  Sheffield  committee ' 
for  foreign  affairs,  tenacious  of  their 
purpose,  still  guard  our  destinies. 
We  can  extinguish  an  individual  with 
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arguments  or  ridicule  ;  but  a  society 
is  proof  against  argument,  and  has 
no  more  sense  of  the  ridicule  which 
it  excites  than  the  hippopotamus 
wallowing  in  its  little  tank  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  Financial 
Reform  Association  of  Liverpool  is 
another  animal  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. •  It  issues  tracts  and  papers 
of  every  kind,  and  has  even  gone  to 
the  extent,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
of  proposing  a  budget,  which  includ- 
ed a  lot  of  new  taxes— one  of  these 
being  a  tax  on  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty— down  to  jewels,  which  the  fair 
owners  are  to  faithfully  schedule  for 
the  benefit  of  the  remorseless  tax- 
gatherer.  It  is  a  glory  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liverpool  Financial  Re- 
form Association.  Britain  rules  the 
world;  finance  rules  Britain;  the 
Liverpudlian  Joblings  are  kings  of 
finance,  and  swell  with  pride  over 
each  new  attack  on  the  corruption, 
extravagance,  and  absurdity  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  Of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Reform  Association  we 
suppose  that  we  shall  hear  no  more. 
While  it  lasted,  Joblings  revelled  in 
it.  Was  not  Joblings  seen  sitting  on 
the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  side  by  side 
with  mighty  men  ?  Did  not  an  ad- 
miring public  ask  in  that  immense 
theatre,  who  is  he  sitting  next  to 
Mr  Dickens  ?  who  is  that  Mr  Layard 
is  talking  to  1  An  anxiously  inquir- 
ing public  was  informed— Why,  that 
is  Joblings  —  you  know  Joblings; 
and  the  word  was  passed  from  ad- 
miring inquirer  to  inquirer  —  Job- 
lings,  do  you  see  Joblings?  How 
anxiously  Joblings  looked  at  the 
papers  next  morning  to  see  if  his 
name  was  mentioned  as  among  those 
conspicuous  on  the  stage ;  but  the 
attempt  at  indifference  with  which, 
in  the  intervals  of  muffin,  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  its  announce- 
ment to  Mrs  J.  was  sublime — was 
more  than  human.  Unfortunately, 
the  Administrative  Reform  Associa- 
tion, with  all  its  speeches  and  all  its 
tracts,  vanished  into  smoke,  and  our 
hero  has  gone  into  another  concern 
— The  Early  Closing  Movement,  the 
object  of  which  is  more  suitable  to 
his  talents  as  well  as  more  laudable 
and  feasible  in  itself.  He  thorough- 
ly understands  the  system,  and  he  it 
was  who  invented  the  huge  placard 
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which,  in  ponderous  capitals,  promul- 
gates the  command,  "Never  Shop 
after  7  o'clock."  Sermons  have 
been  preached,  public  meetings  held, 
tracts  concocted  and  distributed, 
handbills  strewn  like  the  summer 
dust  over  London ;  but  nothing 
has  been  invented  half  so  effect- 
ive as  those  blue  devils  of  words 
which  meet  us  at  every  turn,  "  Never 
Shop  after  7  o'clock."  It  was 
about  this  time  last  year,  too,  that 
he  showed  uncommon  activity  as  a 
managing  member  of  the  Property 
and  Income-Tax  Association,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  repeal  that  obnox- 
ious assessment,  and  fix  the  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  somebody  else. 
Nobody  knew  what  Mr  Disraeli's 
budget  would  be— there  was  appre- 
hension of  a  serious  deficit,  from 
which  no  way  of  escape  seemed  pos- 
sible without  retaining  the  Income- 
Tax  at  its  then  high  rate.  Joblings 
girded  on  his  armour,  and  was  ready 
for  the  fight.  The  association,  which 
had  felled  the  war  ninepence,  was 
rolled  out  like  an  old  shandrydan 
that  has  been  allowed  to  rot  and  rust 
in  the  coachmaker's  back-yard ;  and 
its  machinery  was  set  in  motion  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  if  he  should  exhibit  any 
unwillingness  to  reduce  the  impost 
to  the  anticipated  fivepence.  Letters 
were  written — subscriptions  were  set 
on  foot — meetings  were  held — articles 
were  concocted — handbills  were  print- 
ed —  papers  were  distributed  ;  and 
clerks  out  of  office,  penny-a-liners, 
and  threadbare  fellows  who  had  no- 
thing else  to  do,  were  sent  into  the 
country,  on  infinitesimal  salaries,  to 
get  up  corresponding  societies,  to  call 
public  meetings,  to  bore  the  editors 
of  newspapers,  and  to  arouse  and 
terrify  an  injured,  but  unconscious 
and  listless  public.  Alas  for  the  lost 
opportunity  of  distinction  !  Mr  Dis- 
raeli reduced  the  tax  by  twopence  : 
the  wind  was  taken  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  association — Othello's  occu- 
pation was  gone  ;  and  Joblings  had 
to  retire  into  the  bosom  of  his  cheeses 
and  his  Melton  Mowbray  pies. 

Time  would  fail  us  were  we  to 
enumerate  all  the  important  schemes 
in  which  this  great  man  is  interested. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  that  won- 
derful Peace  Society  which  was  finally 
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extinguished  (at  least  we  fancy  it  is 
extinguished)  by  Lord  Palmerston's 
reading  one  of  its  tracts,  amid  explo- 
sions of  laughter,  to  the  House  of 
Commons.      It    is    almost    a    pity 
that  the  Peace  Society  is  no  more. 
The  grand  fact  with  regard  to  this 
order  of  the  Peaceful  Dove  is  that 
the  society  was  in   correspondence 
with  kings  and  emperors,  and  pro- 
posed to  arbitrate    for    the   whole 
world.    What  a  splendid  destiny  to 
give  the  law  to  the  potentates  of  the 
earth — to  send  deputations  to  them — 
to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters 
— to  stand  forth  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion.   Our  friend  Joblings,  in  com- 
pany with  a  mighty  cloud  of  spin- 
sters and  the  most  pugnacious  set  of 
men  in  existence,  joined  the  society, 
and  vowed  that  war  should  be  put 
down  by  main  force.    The  Society 
showed  an  immense  deal  of   fight 
(how  could  it   do  otherwise  when 
patronised  by  two  such  men  as  Mr 
Cobden  and  Sir  David  Brewster  1) 
Its  tracts  were  distributed  in  enor- 
mous quantities  ;  they  were  stitched 
into  all  the  magazines  and  reviews  ; 
but  we  never  heard  of  any  greater 
result  being  produced  by  it  than  the 
introduction  of  Joblings  to  Mr  Cob- 
den.  Cobden  said  to  Joblings, "  Warm 
work  here — very  hot  room  ; "  and 
Joblings  said  to  Cobden,  "  Very  'ot, 
sir — very  'ot  indeed,  sir — not  so  well 
wentilat'ed  as  the  'ouse,  I    should 
say,  sir  ; "  on  the  strength  of  which 
it  is  reported  in  the  cheese  trade 
that  "  Joblings  knows  Cobden  inti- 
mate."   In  a  literary  way,  the  great 
society  in  which  our  friend  is  most 
interested  is   that   devoted   to   the 
revolutionising  of  the  English  spell- 
ing-book.     He  cannot  for  his  life 
see  why  words  should  not  be  spelt 
"  ezactly  as  they  are  spoke."    It  is  a 
great  idea  which  has  entered  into  his 
brain  •  and  if  ever  he  gets  into  con- 
versation with  a  literary  man,  he  is 
sure  to  bring  up  the  anomalies  of 
English  spelling,  making  a  tremen- 
dous point  of  the  seven  different  ways 
of  pronouncing  the  syllable  "  ough  " 
—as    in    though,    through,  plough, 
enough,   cough,   hiccough,  hough — 
to  which  may  be  added  an  eighth, 
ought.    He  will  tell  you  that  there 
are  thirty-seven    ways    of  spelling 
Shakespeare's  name ;   and   he   will 
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thrust  into  your  hands  a  copy  of  the 
Phonetic  Nuz,  together  with  a  basket- 
ful of  tracts,  with  which  every  one 
must  be  more  or  less   acquainted. 
The  society  of  Vegetarians  have  tried 
to    inveigle    him   into  their  ranks, 
but  without  success  hitherto  —  his 
sausages  and  hams  are  at  stake  ; 
but   he   reads   the    publications  of 
that  association  with  great  pleasure, 
and  is  glad  to  partake  of  their  annual 
dinner.     The  Society  for  legalising 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  (or  as  it 
is  sometimes  pronounced — diseased) 
Wife's  Sister,  is  another  from  which 
he  holds  aloof  in  the  mean  time, 
though  he  has  a  great  number  of 
friends  among  those  who  are  anxious 
to  pass  such  a  measure.    So  also  he 
is  not  interested  in  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  but    he  was   very  sorely 
tempted  to  join  its  ranks,  when  he 
heard  of  the  reception  which  the 
members    had    from    the    King   of 
Prussia.     What  a  chance  he  missed 
there  ! — he  might  have  spoken  to  a 
king — he  might  have  dined  at  the 
king's  table — and  he  joined  the  Al- 
liance when  he  heard  of  that  Prussian 
adventure.     He  has  a  still  stronger 
objection  to  the  Sabbath  Alliance, 
which  was  started  in  imitation  of  the 
great  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  with  the 
expectation  that  in  a  few  years  it 
would  attain  the  unparalleled  success 
of  that  celebrated  combination.    But 
he  has  joined  the  British  Anti- State 
Church  Association,  and  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  leading  men  on  the  com- 
mittee.   It  is  even  supposed  that  he 
has  himself  indited  one  of  the  tracts 
issued  by  the  association,  for  he  has 
always  a  drawer  full  of  them  at  hand, 
and  distributes  them  with  a  knowing 
wink  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  is  the  great  intellectual  effort  of 
his  life— this  is  the  real  Stilton.    He 
tried  hard  to  do  something  for  the 
Social  Science  Association,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  he  obtained  assist- 
ance from  some  friend.     This  won- 
derful association,  which  has  been 
called  into  existence  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Brougham  —  0  et 
presidium  et  dulce  decus  meum — is 
a  peripatetic  assemblage  for  the  en- 
couragement of  small  talk  and  the 
diffusion  of  useless  gabble.      Lord 
Brougham,  whose  life  has  been  spent 
in  useful  labours,  and  of  whom  we 
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desire  to  speak  with  unfeigned  vene- 
ration, has  been  induced  to  become 
the  sponsor  of  the  society,  and  some 
other  men  of  mark  have  followed 
his  example  in  sharing  in  its  delibe- 
rations. But  the  real  work  of  the 
association  is  done  by  a  crush  of 
insignificants — great  men  from  the 
parochial  point  of  view,  but  very 
small,  indeed,  in  the  national  eye. 
The  great  man  of  a  vestry,  the  pet 
of  some  discussion  forum,  the  village 
orator,  and  the  county  pest,  all  pay 
their  guineas,  join  the  association,  and 
send  to  the  secretary  the  papers  which 
they  want  to  read.  It  is  a  grand 
opportunity  to  get  that  printed  which 
would  never  be  printed  otherwise ; 
it  is  a  chance  not  to  be  despised,  that 
of  standing  up  before  Lord  Brougham, 
or  Lord  Shaftesbury,  or  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  Sir  John  Pakington,  as 
the  chairman  of  some  department  of 
the  association,  and  bestowing  all 
their  tediousness  on  these  lights  of 
the  British  Senate.  It  was  for  this 
august  association  of  aspiring  states- 
men that  our  friend  Joblings  prepared 
a  report  "On  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Liquid  Manure,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  the  aesthetics  of  Farming 
and  the  Rearing  of  Pigs,"  which  he 
read  to  three  people — the  vice- deputy- 
assistant  chairman  of  the  department, 
the  honorary  under-secretary,  and  his 
kind  friend  and  bottle-holder,  Mr 
Perigord  Smith.  It  was  announced 
the  next  day  that  Mr  Joblings  read 
an  able  paper  on  the  happy  effects 
of  liquid  manure  to  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
and  that  the  secretary  begged  to  have 
an  abstract  of  the  paper  to  be  pub- 
lished among  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society.  Joblings  has  thereby  taken 
rank  as  an  embryo -legislator,  and 
his  soul  soars  above  the  vulgar  care 
of  weal  and  'am  pies  into  the  empy- 
rean of  metropolitan  sewers  and  par- 
liamentary representation. 

If  there  be  any  approach  to  accu- 
racy in  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
organisation  out  of  which  the  tract 
literature  of  the  country  proceeds,  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  the 
printed  results  must  be  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  what  is  expressed  in 
the  fine  Persian  phrase—  bosh.  Al- 
though the  literary  result  is  of  this 
character,  it  by  no  means  follows 
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that  the  actual  and  final  result  in 
public  appreciation  is  of  this  contemp- 
tible kind.  We  should  greatly  mis- 
take, if  we  imagine  that  literary 
nonsense  is  of  none  effect.  There  are 
thousands  of  persons  who  cannot 
distinguish  good  from  bad  in  either 
style  or  argument,  but  can  thoroughly 
understand  strong  assertions  and 
persistent  advice.  Besides  which, 
let  it  be  observed  that  the  associa- 
tions bring  an  immense  amount  of 
personal  influence  to  assist  the  influ- 
ence of  print  and  paper.  As  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  let  us  instance  the  efforts 
of  the  British  League  of  Juvenile 
Abstainers,  which  "  desires  to  do  all 
in  humble  dependence  on  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose to  glorify  Him  in  whatever  is 
done."  This  league,  in  addition  to 
little  books  and  tracts  adapted  to  the 
infant  mind,  goes  to  work  somewhat 
in  this  way.  It  held,  in  Edinburgh 
alone,  during  the  year  1850,  the 
following  meetings:  —  31  children's 
abstinence  meetings  every  iveek,  from 
5.30  to  6.30  in  the  evening  — that 
is,  1612  in  the  course  of  the  year ; 
11  young  men's  abstinence  meetings 
every  week  from  8  till  9.45  in  the 
evening ;  6  young  women's  abstinence 
meetings  every  week  at  the  same 
hour;  2  young  men's  mutual  improve- 
ment classes  every  week  ;  and  again 
at  the  same  hour,  3  young  men's 
Sabbath  morning  meetings  for  prayer 
and  studying  the  Bible ;  1  young 
women's  Sabbath  evening  class  for  a 
similar  purpose ;  2  children's  Sabbath 
evening  schools  ;  1  prayer-meeting  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  mouth. 
Here  is  evidence  of  not  a  little  ac- 
tivity— about  3000  meetings  held  in 
one  year  in  one  town  by  a  single 
association.  These  are  the  sort  of 
efforts  that  bear  fruit,  and  especially 
when  backed  by  the  reckless  asser- 
tions and  tremendous  dogmatism  of 
the  tract-writers.  In  one  pamphlet, 
written  by  the  notorious  James  Silk 
Buckingham,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Alliance  for  the  imposition  of  a  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  we  are  told,  that  "among 
the  many  remarkable  changes  of  a 
reformatory  character  which,  from 
century  to  century,  have  awakened 
mankind  to  the  presence  of  some 
great  existing  Evil,  and  aroused  their 
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dormant  energies  to  a  combined  effort 
for  its  suppression,"  there  is  nothing 
since  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  compared  with  the  Teetotal 
mission,  which,  whether  we  regard 
the  extent  of  the  evil  it  had  to  grap- 
ple with,  the  rapidity  of  its  progress, 
the  number  of  its  advocates,  the  per- 
manency of  their  convictions,  or  the 
good  which  it  has  effected,  can  only 
be  compared  with  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  founding  of  the  Church. 
This  is  the  model  style  for  tracts.  It 
is  always  made  out  in  the  tracts  that 
the  precise  movement  which  they  are 
set  on  foot  to  advance,  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  age,  the  grand  question 
of  all  time,  the  only  subject  worth 
attending  to.  It  is  a  point,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  to  prove  that  drunkenness 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  Apostle 
said  that  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil ;  the  teetotallers  say  that  gin  is 
the  real  enemy.  In  one  of  their 
tracts  they  even  venture  to  demon- 
strate that  drunkenness  is  the  great 
source  of  that  social  evil  which  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  our  large  towns.  Do 
away  with  drunkenness  and  you  do 
away  with  prostitution.  "  The  only 
remedy  that  will  avail  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  liquor  traffic  of  this 
country.  Take  away  the  cause,  and 
the  effect  will  soon  disappear."  The 
advocates  of  temperance  do  not  find 
it  convenient  to  take  a  broad  survey 
of  mankind,  when  they  would  find 
that  the  two  devils  do  not  generally 
coexist  in  the  same  country  with 
equal  power ;  that  the  drunken  na- 
tions are  generally  distinguished  for 
the  domestic  virtues,  and  those  which, 
like  the  French,  have  a  reputation 
for  social  license,  are  distinguished 
for  their  sobriety.  Sobriety  and  in- 
trigue—drunkenness and  morality — 
these  are  the  combinations  which 
we  most  frequently  find  in  history. 
Only  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  tee- 
total apostles  that  they  should 
father  upon  the  bottle  every  crime 
and  every  failing  of  humanity.  If 
a  man  quarrels  with  his  wife — it 
must  be  the  bottle  ;  if  he  forges  dock- 
warrants — it  must  be  the  black  bot- 
tle ;  if  he  lays  open  the  forehead  of 
a  wealthy  merchant — it  must  be  the 
bottle  ;  and  the  advocates  of  tem- 
perance put  all  their  tears  into  the 
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precious  bottle,  which,  like  that  of  the 
conjuror,  proves  to  be  the  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  anything  you  please. 
They  have  a  knack  of  weeping,  and, 
as  if  by  a  kind  of  drunken  sympathy, 
they  are  mighty  in  maudlin.  Here 
is  one  of  their  tearful  tales,  copied 
from  an  American  newspaper,  the 
scene  occurring  in  that  Goshen  of  the 
true  Israel — the  State  of  Maine.  A 
boy  is  taken  to  the  court  to  give  evi- 
dence against  a  rum-seller.  "  Have 
you  ever  bought  rum  of  this  man  ? " 
says  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution. 
— "  Yes,  sir."  "  As  many  as  ten  or  a 
dozen  times  ? " — "  Yes,  sir."  "  How 
much  did  you  give  for  it  T' — "  Fifty 
cents."  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  bought  rum  of  this  man  as  many 
as  ten  or  a  dozen  times  ? "  asks  the 
counsel  for  the  defence. — "  Yes,  sir." 
The  question  is  repeated,  the  lawyer 
looking  the  boy  sternly  in  the  face, 
and  the  answer  is,  "  Yes,  sir."  "  On 
what  day  did  you  buy  it  ? "  The  day 
is  told.  "  Did  you  ever  buy  rum  of 
this  man  on  a  Sunday  1 " — "  Yes,  sir." 
"  For  whom  did  you  buy  it."—"  For 
my  father,"  says  the  boy.  Does  the 
reader  weep?  Is  he  feeling  for  his 
pocket-handkerchief1?  If  not,  he  is 
a  hardened  wretch ;  for  the  comment 
of  the  editor  on  this  judicial  scene  is — 
"  The  jury  were  in  tears,  and  did  not 
leave  their  seats  in  order  to  make  up 
the  verdict.  We  can  only  pray  :  Oh, 
Lord,  let  the  skirts  of  our  garments 
be  clear  of  the  rum-traffic  in  the  great 
day  of  reckoning."  This,  we  believe, 
is  what  in  literary  criticism  is  called 
spasmodic,  and  in  theatrical  criticism, 
melodramatic.  It  is  the  expression 
of  a  strong  sentiment  without  a  suf- 
ficient cause  :  it  is  feeling  without  a 
base  of  reality.  If  people  go  off  into 
the  melting  mood,  and  waste  away  in 
tears  when  they  learn  that  a  little 
boy  bought  rum  for  his  father  on  a 
Sunday,  what  is  to  become  of  them 
before  the  greater  calamities  of  life  ? 
If  they  die  away  at  sight  of  the  be- 

f innings  of  wrong — what  shall  they 
o  when  they  see  the  end  ?  When 
melodrama  fails  the  tract-writers, 
they  then  turn  to  another  theatrical 
trick,  and  get  up  pantomime.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  these 
tract-writers  ;  they  are  nearly  as  in- 
ventive as  the  poet  of  Moses.  Here 
is  the  specimen  of  an  introduction  to 
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a  pantomime,  which  we  strongly  re- 
commend to  Mr  E.  T.  Smith. 

"MORE  VOLUNTEERS  WANTED 

For  the  Belh-aven  and  Wesibarns  Total  A  bsti- 
nence  and  Maine  Law  Loyal  Artillery. 

"qpO  assist  in  carrying  on  the  SIEGE,  and 
1  Destroying  the  CITY  and  FORTRESS 
of  SE-DRUNKOPOL,  situated  on  the 
Shores  of  the  BLACK  SEA  of  INTEM- 
PERANCE, in  which  Sixty  Thousand  of 
Her  Majesty^s  Subjects  die  every  year 
through  the  cruel  treatment  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  CZAR  of  all  the  Alcoholians. 
"The  FORTRESS  of  SE-DRUNKOPOL 
has  hitherto  been  considered  impregnable. 
It  is  at  present  commanded  by  the  fol- 
lowing Generals  :  —  The  Grand  Duke 
BRANDY-OFF,  Prince  RUM-INOFF, 
Generals  WHISKY-OFF,  PORTER-OFF, 
and  BEER-OFF. 

"It  is  proposed  to  BOMBARD  FORT 
SAINT  MODERATION  with  Shells  and 
Red  Hot  Shot.  FORT  DRUNKARD- 
MAKER  is  to  be  Stormed  and  Carried  at 
the  point  of  the  Maine-Law  Bayonet.  The 
Storming  party  will  be  led  by  General 
PATRIOTISM  and  General  PROGRESS. 

"N.B.— Volunteers  of  both  Sexes  are 
invited  to  join  the  Regiment.  The 
heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of 
Saragossa,  is  as  much  wanted  as  that  of  a 
Naysmith  at  Silistria,  or  a  Campbell  at 
Balaklava. 

*  Come  from  your  cottage  homes,   plundered 

and  cheerless, 
Tell  makers  of  drunkards  who  deal  in  thy 

blood, 
That  thy  arm  it  is  strong,  and  thy  heart  it  is 

fearless. 

And  worthy  the  land  of  the  mountain  and 
flood.' 

"  Rush  to  the  Rescue  ! — Down  with  the 
Tyranny  of  Intemperance. 

"  Volunteers  will  be  enrolled  in  the  above 
Gallant  Corps  at  the  Committee  Rooms, 
Belhaven,  every  Wednesday  evening  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7  and  8  o'clock." 

It  would  seem  that  this  sort  of 
thing  proves  effective,  and  strikes  the 
fancies  of  good  steady-going  people, 
for  it  is  a  very  favourite  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  tract- writers.  Here 
is  another  example  of  the  style. 

"SPLENDID   VESSEL. 


IMPORTANT  TO  INTENDING  EMIGRANTS. 


"  T<HE  Largest  Vessel  ever  built ;  capable 
J-     of  containing  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  named 

'  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ALLIANCE  ! ' 
She  is  of  peculiar  build,  having  the  Horn 
of  Plenty  for  her  figure-head,  and  the 
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Helm  of  State  to  guide  her,  with  the 
Patent  Propeller — Public  Opinion — and  an 
important  (Maine)  Spring.  Her  papers 
will  be  made  from  the  rags  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  of  which  there  is  an  abundant 
supply.  She  will  be  well  provisioned ;  she 
carries  neither  red-hot  shell,  nor  shot,  nor 
'Fire- water  ;'  but  a  good  store  of  Burn- 
ing Words  to  convince  the  enemies  of  the 
cause. 

"  She  will  sail  as  soon  as  ready,  from  the 
quay  of  Delirium  Tremens  and  Harbour  of 
Drunkenness  ;  passing  the  Point  of  Penal 
Servitude  and  Rock  of  Offence,  through 
the  Straits  of  Prison  Discipline  ;  crossing 
the  Gulf  of  Pauperism  and  Crime ;  dou- 
bling Cape  Wrath  ;  and  leaving  the  moun- 
tain of  Evil  Council  in  the  distance  ;  thence 
she  will  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  the 
island  of  Self-defence,  which  is  situate  in 
the  Northern  Ocean  of  Common  Sense, 
where  she  will  take  on  board  an  immense 
number  of  Allies  that  are  to  be  awaiting 
her  arrival.  They  will  be  fully  equipped, 
having  their  feet  shod  with  the  truth  of 
their  cause,  and  furnished  with  the  helmet 
of  faith  and  love,  the  breastplate  of  hope, 
the  shield  of  charity,  and  the  sword  of 
perseverance,  and  girt  about  with  might ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  with  such  a  fine 
army  on  board  she  will  be  enabled  to  steer 
her  course  safely  and  surely  to  the  desired 
haven  of 

'NO   LIQUOR   TRAFFIC!' 

which  is  situate  in  that  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive continent 

GOOD-WILL-TO-MEN. 

Captain  Mr  GRE ATHEART. 

Pilot Mr  SKILFUL. 

"  N.B.  One  Shilling,  and  upwards,  is  re- 
quired to  secure  a  berth,  which  may  be 
had  on  board,  or  at  the  Office,  in  Man- 
chester, or  at  any  of  the  Auxiliaries 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  Early  application  is  advisable  as  the 
berths  are  being  rapidly  filled  up." 

In  so  far  as  these  efforts  are  honest 
and  disinterested,  it  is  our  desire  to 
speak  of  them  with  respect,  even 
while  differing  entirely  from  the  ob- 
ject which  the  promoters  have  in 
view.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that,  under  the  name  of  philanthropic 
endeavour,  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  self-seeking  and  mere 
anxiety  to  gain  a  living.  Mr  Buck- 
ingham may  have  been  a  most 
disinterested  apostle,  but  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  History  of  the  Tem- 
perance Reformation,  from  which 
we  have  quoted  an  extract,  is  made 
the  vehicle  for  announcing  all  the 
works,  amounting  to  more  than 
a  hundred  volumes,  for  which  the 
author  is  responsible,  and  the  vast 
number  of  subjects  on  which  he  is 
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prepared  to  lectiire  to  a  discerning 
and  paying  public.  So,  a  series  of 
illustrated  handbills  printed  on  straw 
paper,  and  composed  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  Tem- 
perance, Kindness  to  Animals,  Smok- 
ing, Lying,  and  Swearing,  was  pub- 
lished by  a  London  house  in  the 
usual  way.  The  "  Christian  "  news- 
papers and  association  periodicals 
puff  it  in  this  style,  which  gives  an 
inkling  of  the  kind  of  persecution 
which  many  worthy  people  delight 
to  inflict  on  their  neighbours,  as  well 
as  an  idea  of  the  unmitigated  puff : — 

"'  Wonders  never  ceased  An  assorted 
Package  of  illustrated  hand-bills,  printed 
on  paper  made  from  straw,  for  sixpence. 
The  friends  of  peace,  temperance,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  when  travelling 
or  visiting  the  country  or  sea-side,  may 
preach  many  a  pithy  sermon  without  open- 
ing their  lips,  by  putting  these  bills  in  the 
hands  of  tliose  wJio  seem  to  need  the 
pointed  instruction  which  they  contain. 
They  are  dressed,  too,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  pleasing  costume  of  the  anecdote;  and 
the  pictures,  whether  representing  the  donkey, 
the  tinker,  or  the  gentleman,  are  to  the  life. " 

The  grandest  thing,  however,  which 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  turn- 
ing a  cause  into  a  trade  was  ef- 
fected by  one  whom  Lord  Stanley 
quoted  as  an  authority  the  other 
day  in  the  Reform  Bill  debate — 
Mr  G.  J.  Holyoake,  the  apostle  of 
Secularism.  He  calls  it  the  raising 
of  a  trade  into  a  profession ;  but 
however  the  deed  may  be  described, 
its  character  is  stamped  upon  it  un- 
mistakably. What  Secularism  really 
is  it  does  not  much  concern  our  read- 
ers to  know.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
forms,  and  really  the  most  vulgar 
form,  of  the  infidelity  of  the  day. 
Unfortunately,  Secularism  was  not  a 
paying  concern  ;  it  had  its  meetings, 
its  lectures,  its  tracts,  its  periodical, 
its  reprints,  its  subscriptions,  its  con- 
trolling spirit — but,  sad  to  tell,  the 
cash  was  slow  of  coming,  nobody  was 
any  the  better  for  it,  and  people  were 
asking,  What  is  the  use  of  all  this 
talk  ?  A  bright  idea  flashed  across 
the  soul  of  Mr  George  Jacob  Holy- 
oake, who  was  himself  the  soul  of  Se- 
cularism. It  won't  do,  said  Mr  Holy- 
oake. Secularism  is  doing  nothing. 
It  must  do  something.  What  can  it 
be  made  to  do  1  Ah,  reader  !  thou 
of  ardent  soul  and  sensitive  nature — 
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thou  whose  heart  is  a  well  of  love,  and 
whose  eyes  are  fountains  of  tears — 
thou  of  the  philanthropic  purse,  and 
with  the  fine  appetite  for  charity-din- 
ners at  the  London  Tavern  —  thou 
canst  well  understand  what  schemes 
of  glorious  usefulness  passed  in  vision 
before  the  mind  of  that  pale  prophet 
of  a  new  religion.  Should  Secular- 
ism be  made  to  feed  the  starving  or 
to  clothe  the  hungry — to  teach  those 
who  die  for  lack  of  knowledge,  or  to 
refine  those  who  live  like  the  brutes 
for  want  of  love  ?  No ;  there  is  a 
grander  object  still :  it  should  be 
made  to  establish  Mr  Holyoake  in 
business.  We  are  not  jesting ;  we 
are  not  stating  mere  inferences  ;  we 
are  talking  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  style.  "What  has  Secularism 
done  1 "  says  Mr  Holyoake  ;  and  his 
reply  is,  that  it  must  establish  a  news 
and  book  agency  conducted  by  him- 
self. It  will  not  do  to  be  eternally 
talking.  "  Lecturing  has  been  styled 
stump  oratory  by  one  who  has  a  keen 
eye  to  distinguish  between  fleeting 
and  permanent  agencies,"  and  evi- 
dently its  effect  is  but  small.  Some- 
thing must  be  done ;  "  it  is  with 
these  practical  views,"  says  Mr  Holy- 
oake, "  that  we  seek  to  make  opinion 
a  power  ;  and  the  first  means  we 
take  is  the  institution  of  a  more  sys- 
tematic diffusion  of  books,  newspa- 
pers, and  periodicals,  than  before. 
Bookselling  and  news -agency  have 
hitherto  been  a  trade ;  we  think  it 
might  be  elevated  to  a  profession  and 
a  catholic  propagandism.  He  who 
intelligently,  and  with  a  moral  pur- 
pose, diffuses  knowledge,  is  only 
second  to  him  who  creates  it.  The 
news-agent  is  only  second  to  the  lec- 
turer in  public  usefulness.  It  is 
to  little  purpose  that  the  author 
thinks,  or  the  journalist  writes, 
or  the  lecturer  speaks,  unless  the 
bookseller  and  news-agent  act  in 
concert.  They  are  co-workers  in 
the  creation  of  public  opinion."  It 
is  with  this  sublime  object  that 
the  news  and  book-agency  was  to 
be  started — Catholic  propagandism. 
What  Catholic  propagandism  means 
will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
exposition  :  "  The  difficulty  experi- 
enced more  or  less  in  so  many  towns, 
especially  in  small  towns,  in  procur- 
ing works,  periodicals,  and  news- 
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papers  devoted  to  political,  social, 
or  religious  progress,  has  induced 
Messrs  G.  J.  Holyoake  and  Co.  to 
establish  a  news  and  book  agency, 
and  these  already  supply  various  pro- 
vincial agents  with  every  article  of 
general  literature."  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  news  and  book-agency  specula- 
tion of  the  ordinary  kind.  Professing 
to  be  "  conducted  on  a  propagandist 
basis,"  in  order  to  give  it  a  fine 
name,  it  is  simply  the  usual  kind  of 
agency  business,  the  philanthropic 
firm  further  undertaking  the  trans- 
mission of  prospectuses  and  circulars 
— "  Terms  to  be  had  on  application. 
Specially  distributed  as  per  agree- 
ment." Secularism  is  a  system  which 
propounds  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
first  attention  to  the  things  of  this 
life ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
its  great  apostle  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  system,  when  the  first 
thing  which  it  strikes  him  as  requir- 
ing to  be  done,  is  the  securing  of  him- 
self in  a  good  trade.  Mr  Holyoake 
was  presented  with  .£250  at  the  Free 
Masons'  tavern,  a  gift  to  himself. 
That  money  he  employed  as  a  capital 
in  the  establishment  of  his  agency  j 
"  regarding  it,  not  as  for  private,  but 
for  public  service."  He  adds,  with 
a  clear  eye  to  the  main  chance,  "  we 
could  advantageously  employ  a  larger 
sum,  for  the  ground  to  be  occupied 
at  this  hour  is  eventful  to  us." 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  in 
which  we  are  chiefly  interested,  and 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  entered 
into  these  details.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
tract  literature  of  the  country,  the 
societies  which  are  the  chief  sources 
of  issue,  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose and  manage  these  societies,  the 
underhand  influences  at  work,  the 
petty  motives  of  personal  vanity  and 
selfish  gain  that  are  brought  into 
play  side  by  side  with  strong  convic- 
tions and  weak  arguments ;  and  the 
character  of  the  tracts  which  are 
thus  issued,  their  clap-trap  eloquence, 
their  spasmodic  sentiment,  their 
metaphorical  allusion,  all  intended 
to  cover  the  want  of  anything  de- 
finite to  say.  One  impression,  how- 
ever, we  have  probably  failed  to  pro- 
duce— we  mean  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  system  of  organisation  is 
carried  throughout  the  country,  and 
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as  to  the  quantity  of  tracts  which 
are  in  consequence  distributed  at 
large.  No  public  necessity  arises  in 
these  islands  without  calling  forth 
a  committee  or  association  of  some 
kind.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
of  a  public  character,  that  is  left  for 
individuals  to  do.  The  Parliament- 
ary iron  has  so  entered  into  our 
blood,  that  whatever  great  thing  is 
to  be  effected  must  be  the  work  of 
joint  enterprise.  Especially  if  any 
legislative  object  is  to  be  attained, 
no  individual  can  do  it.  There  is  no 
such  thing  nowadays  as  a  Swift  writ- 
ing letters  and  pamphlets,  and  by 
his  unaided  power  rousing  a  whole 
nation  into  fury.  All  great  political 
action  is  the  result  of  organisation. 
In  every  town  throughout  the  three 
kindgoins  there  are  scores  of  societies 
of  infinite  variety — public  societies, 
private  societies,  secret  societies.  The 
system  is  universal ;  and  that  which 
gives  a  personal  identity,  a  character 
and  a  power  to  most  of  those  socie- 
ties with  a  political  object,  is  the 
system  of  tract  publication.  As  the 
minute-book  is  the  private  record  of 
the  society,  so  the  tracts  are  its 
public  manifestoes,  and  the  record  of 
its  extant  work  in  this  world — the 
seed  which  it  has  sown,  the  endea- 
vours which  it  has  made.  The  quan- 
tity in  this  way  produced  is  prodigi- 
ous. Educated  people,  who  are  not 
in  all  the  crotchety  schemes  for  which 
societies  are  started,  and  who  cannot 
summon  up  courage  to  read  even  one 
of  the  four  pages  of  twaddle  and  rant 
in  which  these  schemes  are  advocated, 
have  little  idea  of  the  mass  of  stuff 
which  is  every  week  issued  for  the 
convincing  of  mankind.  They  must 
have  a  good  deal  more  of  sympathy 
with  human  labour,  because  it  is 
human  labour,  and  not  because  it  is 
clever,  or  interesting,  or  successful, 
before  they  can  appreciate  this  wilder- 
ness of  reading,  which — very  far  from 
being  brilliant — is  nevertheless  full 
of  aspiration,  firmest  faith,  and 
nature  s  promptings.  And  the  ques- 
tion which  spontaneously  arises  in  a 
survey  of  such  a  curious  literature  is, 
what  means  it  1  whither  is  it  all 
tending  ?  what  are  the  political  bear- 
ings of  this  singular  phenomenon  ? 

To  the  most  obvious  conclusion  we 
have  already  referred,  in  mentioning 
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Mr  Carlyle's  lament  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  heroic  character  in  our 
age,  and  Mr  Mill's  lament  on  the 
comparative  weakness  of  individuals. 
To  express  the  same  fact  in  terms 
which  will  be  more  readily  under- 
stood— the  tendency  of  these  associa- 
tions is  to  create  that  equality  which 
democrats  have  long  been  sighing  for 
— a  dead  level  of  power.  Just  as  in 
the  modern  system  of  warfare,  dis- 
cipline is  everything  —  the  hero  is 
less,  and  the  regiment  is  more,  than 
in  those  fights  described  by  Homer, 
in  which  one  man  sent  ten  thousand 
to  flight,  and  the  spear  of  a  single 
brave  decided  the  battle ;  so  in  poli- 
tical action,  by  the  help  of  organisa- 
tion, it  follows  that  individuals  ac- 
complish most  by  throwing  aside 
their  individuality,  and  merging 
their  forces  in  a  common  unity.  The 
comparison  is  perfectly  parallel ;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  system  of 
political  unions  is  in  itself  neither 
worse  nor  better  than  the  system 
of  regimental  unions.  The  political 
unions  must  have  their  leaders  not 
less  than  the  regiments ;  and  in  these 
recognised  leaders  we  have  a  certain 
escape  from  equality.  Whether  it  is 
to  be  deplored  or  not,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  is 
inevitable — that  the  importance  of 
political  association,  once  discovered, 
cannot  be  forgotten.  The  real  evil  is, 
that  hitherto  the  art  of  combination 
has  been  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
chiefly  of  those  who  style  themselves 
the  progressive,  or,  as  we  should 
style  them,  the  aggressive  party. 
Their  ignorance,  their  stupidity,  their 
coarseness,  have  made  men  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement  shrink  from  the 
use  of  a  system  identified  with  so 
much  that  is  questionable.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  Oliver  Cromwell  again. 
How  the  Cavaliers  laughed  at  his 
regiment  of  Ironsides  —  their  sober 
habit,  their  Scriptural  style,  and  their 
rigid  discipline !  Surely  the  high- 
spirited  gentlemen  of  England  were 
not  to  be  put  down  by  these  snivel- 
ling saints.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Cavaliers,  whatever  might  be  the 
absurdity  of  the  Ironside  views,  or 
whatever  the  repulsiveness  of  their 
habits,  they  had  one  great  quality 
which  was  utterly  wanting  in  the 
camp  of  the  Royalists  —  they  had 
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discipline,  and  this  discipline  gained 
the  day.  Never  was  a  greater  mis- 
take committed  than  when  the  Cav- 
aliers despised  discipline,  because  it 
shone  forth  in  vulgar  or  distasteful 
forms  ;  and  men  of  moderate  views 
and  conservative  tendencies  are  apt 
to  make  a  similar  mistake  in  our  days 
in  their  rooted  aversion  to  the  asso- 
ciations which  are  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  political  action.  They  forget 
the  very  remarkable  lesson  which  the 
experience  of  our  manufacturers  con- 
veys. Manufacturers  were  for  a  long 
time  at  the  mercy  of  trade  unions. 
The  labouring  classes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  their  masters  to 
assent  to  their  terms,  entered  into 
all  sorts  of  combinations,  and  the 
masters,  powerless,  were  forced  to 
yield.  The  evil  was  intolerable  until 
the  masters  found  out  the  remedy, 
which  was  to  combine  among  them- 
selves. They  met  mine  with  coun- 
termine, association  with  counter- 
association,  and  in  the  end  they  con- 
quered. It  is  the  very  thing  we 
require — organism  against  organism, 
in  the  political  not  less  than  in  the 
social  life. 

But  there  is  another  fact  in  con- 
nection with  these  combinations,  and 
the  tract-literature  produced  by  them, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  note.  Observe 
the  strange  fact  which  gives  a  new 
tone  to  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
our  time,  that  discussion  is  being 
transferred  in  a  thousand  ways  from 
the  rostrum  to  the  press,  from  the 
public  hall  to  the  quiet  study.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  genuine  democracy — what 
we  name  a  democracy  is  but  an  aris- 
tocracy of  orators.  How  true  is  this 
description  applied  to  the  old  demo- 
cracies !  —  to  Athens,  for  example, 
where  there  was  no  representative 
system,  and  the  legislature  was 
simply  the  mob  who  could  first 
secure  their  places.  Here  was  a 
democracy  in  its  worst  form  —  the 
tyranny  of  a  sectional  rabble  over 
all,  and  the  god  of  the  rabble  was 
the  orator  who  could  sway  it  best — 
the  most  thorough-going  demagogue. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  complete 
contrast  to  such  a  scene  than  that 
which  we  find  every  day  in  this 
country.  By  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation we  break  up  this  enormous 
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mob  into  a  number  of  smaller  mobs ; 
and  by  the  system  of  publication 
afforded  by  the  press  we  break  up 
the  smaller  mobs  into  a  series  of 
units.  It  is  told  of  a  foreigner  who 
had  been  going  the  round  of  our 
law  courts,  that  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  surprise  to  Lord  Mans- 
field that  they  were  so  empty.  "  No 
matter,  sir,"  replied  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, "  we  sit  every  day  in  the  news- 
papers." Through  the  newspapers, 
too,  every  man  of  us  has  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  not  a  vote ; 
and  through  the  system  of  tract- 
writing  all  the  great  political  move- 
ments of  the  country  are  reduced  to 
print,  transferred  more  or  less  from 
the  passionate  and  too  often  irra- 
tional tribunal  of  assembled  mobs  to 
the  calmer  and  more  rational  atmos- 
phere of  individual  thought  and 
private  study.  Here  we  perceive  a 
certain  gain  to  the  individual.  He 
is  addressed  no  longer  as  an  atom 
in  the  popular  mass,  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  over- 
whelming mob ;  but  as  a  man  judg- 
ing for  himself,  and  capable  of  forming 
his  opinion  unbiassed.  A  mob  is  a 
monster.  It  is  a  great  power  devoid 
of  intellect.  The  evil  of  it  is  not 
principally  that  it  is  an  aggregate 
for  the  most  part  of  ignorant  people, 
but  that  it  is  an  aggregate  in  which 
the  individual,  be  he  ignorant  or 
otherwise,  is  lost,  an  unreasoning 
aggregate,  an  impassioned  aggregate. 
Introduce  a  system  by  means  of 
which  you  can  deal  with  each  mem- 
ber of  this  mob  separately,  and  you 
deprive  it  of  half  its  evil.  There  is 
justice  to  be  found  in  individuals, 
sense,  moderation  ;  but  these  are  vir- 
tues rarely  to  be  found  in  confused 
masses.  Now,  in  so  far  as  they  de- 
velop this  system  of  appealing  to  in- 
dividuals, and  substitute  the  lever- 
age of  the  pen  for  that  of  the  voice, 
of  the  four-page  tract  for  that  of  the 
mob  orator,  our  societies  and  leagues 
and  alliances  are  engaged  in  a  good 
work,  even  although,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  work  may  be  but  vilely 
done.  We  have  little  doubt  that,  by 
degrees,  the  character  of  the  tracts 
will  be  raised.  A  curious  fact  was  re- 
ported the  other  day  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  those  hawkers  of  books  who 
have  recently  been  employed  in  large 
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numbers  to  distribute  a  healthy  liter- 
ature in  the  country  districts.  He 
reported  that  he  has  scarcely  any 
purchasers  above  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  the  fact  seems  to  indicate  not 
inaccurately  the  level  of  the  popula- 
tion which  has  been  reached  by  our 
thirty  years  of  educational  effort. 
When  these  efforts  reach  their  full 
effect,  surely  also  the  peculiar  system 
of  political  agitation,  of  which  the 
tract-issuers  are  a  most  important 
part,  will  rise  in  character.  Taking 
it,  however,  as  we  find  it,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  there  is  good  mixed  up  with 
those  evils  which  we  have  pointed 
out  as  so  very  prominent.  The  great 
evil  of  a  democracy  is,  we  have  said, 
that  the  individual  is  lost  in  the 
mass,  and  the  result  is  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  tyranny  of  an 
absolute  despot.  You  cannot  rea- 
son with  a  mob,  and  you  have  no 
chance  of  reasoning  with  a  despot. 
The  oppression  is  tremendous,  with 
this  only  difference  between  the  two, 
that  we  may  expect  consistency  from 
a  single  tyrant,  though  not  from  a 
million  of  tyrants.  Transfer  your 
arguments,  therefore,  from  an  ap- 
peal to  the  mob  to  an  appeal 
to  individuals,  and  you  advance  a 
step,  just  as  in  a  system  of  voting- 
papers  we  should  advance  another 
step.  It  has  been  said  that  a  system 
of  voting  papers  would  tend  to  in- 
crease corruption,  and  to  create  fic- 
titious votes.  We  hope  not :  it  is 
surely  within  the  power  of  our  par- 
liamentary draughtsmen  to  prevent 
any  such  misappliance  of  them  ;  and 
we  are  very  certain  that,  if  so  mis- 
applied, it  is  the  offending  party  that 
must  suffer.  But  observe  the  real 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  voting- 
papers.  At  the  polling-booth  men 
vote  in  a  mob,  in  a  hurry — it  may  be 
in  fear  ;  at  all  events,  under  the  often 
senseless  contagion  of  example.  But 
take  the  polling  apparatus  to  each 
man's  house,  bid  him  record  his  vote 
quietly,  at  leisure,  and  thinking  for 
himself,  and  instantly  you  destroy, 
or  go  very  far  to  destroy,  one  of  the 
worst  evils  attaching  to  democracy, 
which  thinks  and  votes  too  much 
in  common  —  which  catches  at  a 
word,  and  starts  at  the  flutter  of 
a  leaf,  everybody  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  nobody  knowing  why.  All 
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those  processes  which  tend  to  disin- 
tegrate a  mob,  whether  it  be  the 
system  of  popular  representation, 
or  the  system  of  political  agitation 
through  tracts,  or  the  system  of  vot- 
ing by  means  of  papers  transmitted 
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through  the  post,  are  a  gain ;  and  if 
they  add  strength  to  democracy  by 
contributing  to  its  permanence,  they 
also  raise  its  character  and  take  away 
from  its  reproach. 
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IT  was  generally  agreed  that  during 
the  ride,  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
to  the  temple  of  Dai-see,  we  must 
have  seen  at  least  80,000  Japanese, 
the  majority  of  them  men — yet  no 
one  had  noticed  a  crippled,  deformed, 
or  leprous  person.  The  writer  was 
careful  to  count  all  those  Japanese 
whom  he  saw  during  that  day  suffer- 
ing from  infirmities  arising  from  dis- 
ease— such,  for  instance,  as  loss  of 
eyesight  from  small-pox.  The  entire 
number,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
amongst  so  many  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings,  fell  considerably  short  of 
a  hundred.  Pock-marks  were  com- 
mon, but  by  no  means  general.  . 

•Only  two  beggars  were  seen  in  this 
ride  of  full  twenty-two  miles  :  one 
was  a  mendicant  priest,  too  aged  to 
wander  about,  and  he  was  seated 
under  a  tree  by  the  wayside,  beating 
the  discordant  wooden  drum  used  in 
Buddhist  temples,  and  mumbling 
over  endless  prayers ;  and  the  other 
beggar  was  a  very  venerable  and  de- 
crepid  old  woman.  This  was  all  the 
really  downright  poverty  we  heard  of 
or  saw  in  Yedo ;  and  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  paupers  were  put  out 
of  sight  during  the  stay  of  the  Eng- 
lish. 

If  squalor  and  poverty  were  not  to 
be  found  in  Yedo,  neither  was  there 
ostentatious  magnificence  or  extra- 
vagance amongst  the  higher  and 
wealthier  classes.  In  the  audience- 
chamber  of  the  Prince  of  Bitsu,  or  in 
the  official  procession  of  an  imperial 
commissioner  going  to  an  interview 
with  Lord  Elgin,  there  was  no  gaudy 
display  of  bright  -  coloured  silks  or 
satins,  no  glitter  of  gold  and  silver, 
yet  there  was  abundance  of  ceremony, 
and  invariably  a  large  well-dressed 
retinue.  The  Japanese  men  may  be 


said  to  be  the  Quakers  of  the  East, 
from  the  sombre  colour  and  style  of 
their  dress ;  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tawdry  magnificence  of  Chinese 
mandarins,  and  the  simple  yet  orderly 
array  of  a  high  Japanese  functionary, 
was  very  striking. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
struggle  which  daily  took  place  to 
inspect  the  mysteries  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's kitchen.  There  were  many 
other  instances  of  the  wonder  excited 
by  the  novelty,  and  (as  they  owned) 
by  the  superiority  of  the  strangers. 
Yenoske,  the  interpreter,  had  often 
to  blush  at  what  he  called  the  ill- 
manners  of  his  countrymen,  but  he 
assured  us  that  in  three  or  four  years' 
time  they  would  behave  much  better  ! 
Poor  souls !  it  would  indeed  have  been 
unreasonable  to  have  resented  their 
inquisitiveness ;  and  if  we  ever  did  so, 
they  immediately  recalled  us  to  our 
senses  by  a  good-humoured  laugh. 
The  visitors  to  the  Embassy  being 
quartered  at  a  temple  a  short  distance 
from  the  abode  of  that  Argus-eyed 
individual,  the  Deputy  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  were  especially  favoured 
with  the  attentions  of  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Yedo  who  wished 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  English 
manners  and  customs.  No  doubt 
the  priests,  who,  with  their  families 
(for  priests  in  Japan  are  allowed  to 
marry),  were  living  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  same  temple,  turned  to  profit- 
able account  the  spectacle  we  afford- 
ed to  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
There  was  no  objection  to  gratify  all 
reasonable  curiosity,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  that  our  only  apart- 
ment should  be  thrown  open  for  an 
audience  directly  after  the  morning 
ablutions  were  completed.  This  ex- 
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press  stipulation  that  a  Briton  taking 
his  bath  was  to  form  no  part  of  the 
niorning's  entertainment,  was  made 
in  consequence  of  one  of  our  party 
having  unconsciously,  for  several 
mornings,  been  shown  to  various 
parties  of  Japanese  ladies,  in  such 
light  costume  as  might  enable  them  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  fact  that  his 
skin  was  quite  as  fair  as  his  face  and 
hands  promised.  All  the  wonders  of 
the  dressing-table,  from  stropping  a 
razor  to  putting  eau-de-cologne  upon 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  were  freely 
exhibited.  A  jolly  old  priest  laughed 
immoderately  at  our  applying  such  a 
spirit  to  so  ignoble  a  purpose,  and 
tried  to  enlighten  the  foreigners  as  to 
its  proper  use,  by  tossing  off  any  quan- 
tity that  might  be  poured  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  The  ladies  were 
especially  delighted  with  scented 
soaps  and  hair-brushes,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen looked  upon  boots  and  gilt 
buttons  as  marvels  which  it  was 
highly  desirable  the  Japanese  nation 
should  know  how  to  manufacture  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Our  sleeping  apartment  was  one  of 
two  which  formed  the  wing  of  a  small 
temple,  the  main  body  of  which  right- 
fully belonged  to  some  half-dozen 
Japanese  deities,  who  had  retired 
from  business,  behind  screens,  during 
our  stay.  In  front,  and  behind  this 
wing  of  the  building,  there  were  gar- 
dens, each  about  a  hundred  feet 
square,  and  here  the  priests  had 
spent  long  lives  of  industry  in  cramp- 
ing the  growth  of  unhappy  firs,  and 
divers  other  trees  and  plants.  Di- 
rectly we  became  the  inmates  of  the 
rooms  referred  to,  a  little  shed  was 
constructed  in  the  corner  of  the  back- 
garden,  and  here  a  priest  was  per- 
manently posted  to  watch  our  doings, 
while  at  night  a  policeman  with  a 
bamboo  rattle  joined  him,  and  dis- 
turbed our  rest  with  hourly  tunes 
upon  his  instrument.  We  had,  like 
the  eels,  just  become  accustomed  to 
this  infliction,  when,  one  night,  the 
bleating  of  a  goat  awoke  us  so  often, 
that  we  sprang  out  of  bed,  wishing 
the  policeman's  rattle  down  its  throat, 
and  vowing  vengeance  on  the  beast. 
Stepping  out  into  the  balcony  which 
ran  round  the  apartment,  we  saw  a 
white  goat  trotting  over  the  grass  and 
flower-beds,  bleating  incessantly, 
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whilst  the  priest  and  policeman  were 
addressing  it  in  Japanese,  and  the 
former  occasionally  threwup  his  arms, 
and  made  reverent  obeisances  to  the 
brute.  We  had  ready  a  pair  of  stout 
boots  to  pelt  the  goat  with,  but  they 
fell  harmless  from  our  hands,  for  we 
at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  goat  was  an  incarnation  of  Bud- 
dha, and  that  to  touch  it  would  be  sa- 
crilege. Mentally  anathematising  all 
such  noisy  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, we  besought  the  priest  and  police- 
man to  persuade  their  four-legged 
deity  to  remove  its  sacred  presence 
to  another  part  of  the  premises.  They 
understood  us,  and  with  awe-struck 
faces,  which  the  bright  starlight 
enabled  us  to  see,  proceeded  to  carry 
out  our  wishes.  They  approached 
most  cautiously,  making  all  sorts  of 
coaxing  and  wheedling  noises — but 
directly  the  goat  showed  the  slightest 
inclination  to  resist,  or  drooped  its 
head  as  if  to  butt,  away  scuttled 
priest  and  policeman,  and  hid  them- 
selves until  we  cheered  them  on  again 
to/  the  fray.  At  last  the  animal  was 
expelled,  and  the  priest  held  up  his 
hands,  shook  his  head,  and  sighed  as 
he  returned  to  his  hut,  as  if  what  he 
had  done  was  "  no  canny  ; "  and  all 
this  so  confirmed  us  in  our  supposi- 
tion, that  when  the  brute  again  re- 
turned at  dawn  and  bleated,  we  only 
pulled  the  bedclothes  over  our  head, 
and  hoped  for  the  speedy  religious 
enlightenment  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers of  Nanny-goats.  All  that 
we  saw  during  the 'day  still  confirmed 
us  in  our  original  idea,  for  there  was 
the  goat  browsing  upon  dwarfed 
plants  which  were  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  and  the  priests  did  not  at- 
tempt to  stop  it,  but  offered  it  hot 
boiled  rice  in  a  plate,  a  devout  offer- 
ing which  the  beast  indignantly  re- 
jected. A  second  night  of  the  same 
bleatings  was,  however,  too  much  for 
the  patience  of  a  naval  officer  ;  and, 
taking  the  greatest  care  not  to  touch 
or  hurt  the  goat  (a  forbearance  which 
cost  an  hour's  hard  work,  where  five 
minutes  would  otherwise  have  suf- 
ficed), we  expelled  it  from  our  gar- 
dens, and  sent  it  forth  into  the  gen- 
eral court  of  the  temple.  Had  a  cer- 
tain old  gentleman  in  black  made  his 
appearance  in  that  courtyard,  the  as- 
tonishment and  horror  of  the  horse- 
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boys,  porters,  and  policemen  could  not 
have  been  greater,  and  they  seemed 
quite  ready  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  children,  who  ran  off  yelling  with 
alarm.  Then,. and  not  until  then, 
the  truth  flashed  across  us,  that  the 
goat  was  one  that  had  been  brought 
from  the  ship,  and  what  appeared  at 
first  to  be  reverential  awe,  was  mere- 
ly extreme  fear  and  wonder  at  the 
sight  of  so  marvellous  a  quadruped  ! 
Besides  the  temple  of  Dai-see,  there 
were  many  others  equally  important, 
and  perhaps  more  resorted  to,  within 
and  around  the  city  of  Yedo.  One 
very  fine  one  stood  between  the  Em- 
bassy and  Palace  Hill,  which  we 
were  requested  not  to  enter,  for  fear 
of  exciting  the  intolerance  of  its 
priests  and  frequenters.  ^  Judging  by 
the  exterior  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  grounds  around  it,  it 
would  have  well  repaid  a  visit.  We 
fancied  that  it  was  from  this  temple 
that  the  time  of  all  Yedo  was  regu- 
lated, by  the  sounds  of  a  richly-toned 
bell,  whose  sonorous  notes  struck  the 
Japanese  hours  so  as  to  be  heard 
even  as  far  as  the  anchorage  of  the 
shipping.  The  temples  in  Japan,  as 
in  China,  are  used  as  hotels  for  tra- 
vellers, and  also  as  places  of  refresh- 
ment for  pleasure-seekers ;  indeed, 
judging  by  the  number  of  places 
adapted  for  public  amusement  in 
Yedo,  we  should  write  the  people 
down  as  a  most  holiday-making  set. 
The  whole  city  was  surrounded  with 
gardens,  tea-houses,  and  temples, 
which  were  all  resorted  to  by  the 
old  and  young  of  both  sexes  for  re- 
creation. We  could  not  afford  time 
to  visit  all,  but  there  was  the  Odyee 
Garden  —  the  Richmond  of  Yedo — 
with  its  "  Star  and  Garter,"  where,  in 
shady  apartments  near  cool  streams 
and  picturesque  waterfalls,  the  holi- 
day-seeker might  enjoy  delicious  tea 
or  generous  sakee,  and  be  tended  by 
the  prettiest  of  pretty  Japanese  dam- 
sels. There  were  tempting  walks 
through  groves  of  dark-green  trees, 
opening  upon  terraces  which  com- 
manded fine  views  of  the  huge  city, 
or  of  the  country  to  the  north,  rich 
with  cultivation,  and  dotted  with 
houses  ;  or  of  the  rich  plain  and  its 
woods,  winding  amongst  which  might 
be  traced  for  many  a  mile  the  silvery 
thread  of  the  river  Toda-gawa. 
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The  nursery -gardens  were  both 
numerous  and  well  kept ;  they  were 
not  the  result  of  imperial  or  princely 
whim,  but  of  individual  enterprise ; 
and  as  such,  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther many  European  countries  could 
produce  anything  equal  to  them. 
The  season  for  flowers  was  unfor- 
tunately past,  and  that  for  the  seeds 
had  not  yet  arrived,  so  that  our  bo- 
tanists were,  we  believe,  not  generally 
fortunate ;  but  they  all  spoke  favour- 
ably of  the  care,  neatness,  and  skill 
of  the  Yedo  gardeners.  All  these 
gardens  were  fitted  up  as  places  of 
public  amusement ;  and  our  coun- 
trymen spoke  quite  as  much,  we 
must  in  candour  admit,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
Yedo,  as  they  did  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  camellias  which  abound 
here.  Some  of  the  older  and  wiser 
heads  declared  that  the  good  looks 
of  the  Japanese  young  ladies  par- 
took rather  of  the  character  which 
the  French  denominate  la  beaute  du 
diable ;  yet  there  was  a  grace,  kind- 
liness, and  gentle  frankness  about  the 
fair  Omityas,  Omatyas,  and  Okayoos 
of  Yedo,  which  were  most  winning ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  more  than 
one  was  heard  to  declare  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  Japan  at  some 
future  day. 

No  one  of  the  English  succeeded 
in  visiting  the  interior  of  the  grounds 
enclosed  within  what  is  called  the 
Imperial  Palace,  but  nothing  else 
was  left  unvisited  that  was  worth 
seeing.  Apart  from  the  advantage 
it  gave  Lord  Elgin  to  judge  of  every- 
thing by  personal  inspection,  such  a 
practice  did  much  good  in  accustom- 
ing the  natives  to  the  appearance  of 
strangers,  and  letting  them  form  for 
themselves  an  opinion  of  their  Eng- 
lish visitors. 

Upon  this  principle  two  or  more 
parties  daily  sallied  forth  before 
breakfast  to  make  purchases  in  the 
town,  and  we  procured  on  such  occa- 
sions more  interesting  specimens  of 
Japanese  industry  than  were  ever 
brought  to  the  Embassy  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  The  shops  contained 
all  the  various  articles  we  have  al- 
ready described  'as  being  so  plentiful 
in  the  bazaars  of  Nangasaki,  with 
the  addition  of  beautiful  embroidery 
upon  silk  and  crape,  and  most  taste- 
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ful  ornaments  in  glass,  such  as  toilet- 
table  bottles,  tumblers,  &c. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  thou- 
sand useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
purposes  to  which  paper  was  appli- 
cable in  the  hands  of  these  industri- 
ous and  tasteful  people  ;  our  papier- 
mache"  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the 
Continental  ones,  should  go  to  Yedo 
to  learn  what  can  be  done  with 
paper.  We  saw  it  made  into  mate- 
rial so  closely  resembling  russian  and 
morocco  leather  and  pig- skin,  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  detect  the 
difference.  With  the  aid  of  lacker- 
varnish  and  skilful  painting,  paper 
made  excellent  trunks,  tobacco-bags, 
cigar-cases,  saddles,  telescope- cases, 
the  frames  of  microscopes ;  and  we 
even  saw  and  used  excellent  water- 
proof coats  made  of  simple  paper, 
which  did  keep  out  the  rain,  and 
were  as  supple  as  the  best  Macintosh. 
The  Japanese  use  neither  silk  nor 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  towels,  or  dust- 
ers ;  paper  in  their  hands  serves  as  an 
excellent  substitute.  It  is  soft,  thin, 
tough,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very 
plentiful  and  very  cheap.  The  inner 
walls  of  many  a  Japanese  apartment 
are  formed  of  paper,  being  nothing 
more  than  painted  screens :  their 
windows  are  covered  with  a  fine 
translucent  description  of  the  same 
material :  it  enters  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  nearly  everything  in 
a  Japanese  household  ;  and  we  saw 
what  seemed  balls  of  twine,  which 
were  nothing  but  long  shreds  of 
tough  paper  rolled  up.  If  a  shop- 
keeper had  a  parcel  to  tie  up,  he 
would  take  a  strip  of  paper,  roll  it 
quickly  between  his  hands,  and  use 
it  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  quite 
as  strong  as  the  ordinary  string  used 
at  home.  In  short,  without  paper 
all  Japan  would  come  to  a  dead-lock ; 
"and  indeed,  lest  by  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority  a  tyrannical 
husband  should  stop  his  wife's  paper, 
the  sage  Japanese  mothers-in-law  in- 
variably stipulate,  in  the  marriage- 
settlement,  that  the  bride  is  to  have 
allowed  to  her  a  certain  quantity  of 
paper ! 

The  shops  and  streets  of  Yedo 
were  the  scene  of  much  traffic,  but 
there  were  here  no  great  staples  that 
we  saw  likely  to  yield  anything  like 
commercial  exports  to  foreigners.  Be- 
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yond  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
Yedo,  the  whole  population  seemed 
to  us  consumers  rather  than  pro- 
ducers, and  this  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  freight  of  goods  to 
Yedo  from  Nangasaki  in  native  craft 
was  eighty  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  goods  from  Yedo  to  Nangasaki ; 
showing  that  it  is  entirely  an  import 
trade  that  Yedo  holds  with  the  rest 
of  Japan.  Coal  and  copper  were  the 
only  articles  which  gave  any  promise 
of  export — the  latter  was  especially 
abundant  in  every  form  but  that  of 
coin ;  and  although  there  is  a  current 
belief  amongst  the  Dutch  that  the 
copper-mines  of  Japan  are  only  al- 
lowed to  be  worked  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, far  short  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  yield,  the  abundance  of 
the  metal,  in  all  its  varied  forms  of 
pure  copper,  brass,  and  bronze,  was 
very  striking.  We  saw  it  as  a  pro- 
tection upon  the  piles  of  their  bridges, 
on  the  bottoms  of  the  native  vessels, 
and  the  stems  and  gunwales  of  very 
ordinary  boats ;  and  the  number  of 
their  brass  guns  was  extraordinary. 
We  saw  brass  or  copper  coverings  to 
the  roofs  of  their  temples  and  shrines ; 
their  altars  were  loaded  with  copper, 
brass,  and  bronze  castings ;  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  Japanese  work 
this  metal,  so  as  to  imitate  gold  in  all 
the  many  articles  of  taste  and  luxury 
exhibited  in  Yedo,  called  for  our  con- 
stant admiration.  No  doubt  neces- 
sity had  compelled  the  artisan  to  dis- 
cover some  mode  of  adorning  lacker, 
porcelain,  &c.,  with  what  looked  and 
wore  quite  as  well  as  gold  or  silver ; 
for  we  were  told  that  the  laws  were 
most  strictly  enforced  against  the  use 
of  any  precious  metals  for  any  such 
frivolous  purposes.  Still  the  art  was 
a  special  one,  and  there  is  much  to 
learn,  we  think,  on  this  head,  from 
Yedo  or  from  Miako,  from  which 
all  the  best  articles  of  taste  were  re- 
puted to  come.  Meantime,  whilst  our 
curiosity  was  not  half  satiated,  and 
our  love  for  Japan  was  hourly  in- 
creasing, the  British  Ambassador  and 
the  Imperial  Commissioners  were 
making  rapid  work  with  the  Treaty. 
We  sighed  when  told  there  was  no 
hitch  which  might  delay  our  return 
to  strong-smelling  China  and  its  un- 
poetical  inhabitants,  and  hastened  off 
to  the  ships  our  purchases  of  porce- 
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lain,  embroidery,  carved  work,  lacker- 
ware,  and  little  dogs. 

Among  all  the  excitement  and 
hurry  (for  our  visit  to  Yedo  only  ex- 
tended over  fourteen  days)  we  did 
not  forget  our  ancient  friend  Will 
Adams.  Through  Mori-haina  we  tried 
to  ascertain  if  anything  was  recorded 
of  the  old  man  amongst  the  Japan- 
ese. Mori-hama  had  been  before 
interrogated  upon  the  same  point, 
and  knew  nothing  of  his  history  be- 
yond what  he  had  learned  from  us. 
it  had  been  suggested  to  us  that 
there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Ja- 
pan, lest,  in  resuming  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  claims  should  be  put 
in  by  Jesuits  or  other  religious  com- 
munities for  any  of  their  ancient 
possessions  in  the  country ;  and  that 
such  fears,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  are  perfectly  without  foundation, 
would  best  explain  why,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  no  assistance  would  be 
given  in  the  direction  our  inquiries 
tended.  Unsuccessful,  therefore,  as 
we  were  then,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  in  a  country  where  the 
arts  of  WTiting,  reading,  and  drawing 
have  been  so  long  perfected,  we  shall, 
at  some  future  day,  find  some  infor- 
mation to  add  to  the  scanty  but  in- 
teresting particulars  we  now  possess 
of  the  English  sailor  who  lived  so 
long  about  the  Court  of  Yedo,  and 
who  founded  the  commerce  of  Hol- 
land and  that  of  Great  Britain  with 
Japan. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  the  reader 
to  epitomise  his  history  from  the 
point  at  which  we  left  it : — 

The  "  Erasmus"  was  laid  up,  pro- 
bably sunk,  near  Yedo,  and  the  crew, 
as  well  as  the  Englishman,  were,  at 
the  end  of  two  years  (1602  or  1603), 
positively  told  that  they  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  Japan  for  life. 
The  Dutch  sailors  dispersed  them- 
selves over  the  island,  and  except 
that  they  continued  to  receive  a 
royal  allowance  of  two  pounds  of  rice 
per  diem,  and  twelve  gold  kobangs 
a-year,- equal  to  about  L.10,  we  hear 
no  more  of  them.  But  the  captain, 
in  1605  or  1606,  received  permission  to 
go  in  a  native  vessel  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  and  he  was  killed  in  the 
following  year  on  board  the  Dutch 
fleet,  in  an  action  with  the  Portu- 
guese, before  he  could,  as  Adams 
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hoped,  convey  information  to  England 
of  his  existence  in  Cipango. 

Will  Adams  was  refused  leave  to 
quit  Yedo,  but  treated  with  great 
consideration.  He  built  ships  for  the 
emperor.  The  first  was  of  eighty 
tons,  and  pleased  the  Japanese  ruler 
so  much  that  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  an  imperial  tutor,  "  being," 
says  Will  Adams,  "in  such  grace 
and  favour,  by  reason  I  taught  him 
some  points  of  geometry  and  the 
mathematics,  with  other  things,  that 
what  I  said  could  not  be  contradict- 
ed. At  the  which,  my  former  ene- 
mies— the  Jesuits  and  Portugals — 
did  greatly  wonder,  and  entreated 
me  to  befriend  them  to  the  emperor 
in  their  business ;  and  so  by  my 
means  both  Spaniards  and  Portugals 
have  received  friendship  from  the 
Emperor,  I  recompensing  their  evil 
unto  me  with  good."  Adams,  how- 
ever, did  not  altogether  become  ship- 
builder or  tutor;  for  after  having 
built  a  second  vessel  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  burthen,  he  made  a 
cruise  to  sea  in  her  prior  to  1609, 
going  as  far  as  Miako  Bay  with  a 
Japanese  crew. 

In  that  year  two  circumstances 
occurred  which  held  out  a  prospect 
of  release  to  the  poor  fellow  from  his 
imprisonment,  for  such  it  appears  to 
have  been  to  him,  wrapt  up  as  he 
was  in  love  for  his  wife  and  children 
in  England.  A  Spanish  galleon,  the 
"San  Francisco,"  returning  from 
Manilla  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and 
haying  on  board  the  governor  of  the 
Philippines,  was  cast  away  upon  the 
coasts  of  Japan ;  and  of  the  crew,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  souls  perished. 
The  remainder,  including  the  gover- 
nor, were  very  kindly  treated.  The 
larger  of  the  two  vessels  built  by 
Adams  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Japanese  emperor,  with  every  means 
for  proceeding  upon  their  voyage; 
and  at  a  favourable  season,  in  1610, 
they  did  so — returning,  it  appears, 
to  Manilla.  Poor  Will  Adams  !  we 
can  see  him  standing  on  the  shore 
watching  the  lessening  sail  that  was 
carrying  these  strangers  back  to  their 
home — a  home  he  was  forbidden  to 
return  to.  In  that  same  year  which 
saw  the  "San  Francisco"  wrecked 
upon  the  one  shore  of  Japan,  there 
arrived  upon  the  opposite  side  two 
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privateers  from  Holland  in  quest  of 
the  "  Carrack "  of  Portugal,  which 
yearly  ran  from  Macao  to  Japan. 
They  missed  their  prize  ;  so  they 
consoled  themselves  by  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  future  trade  at 
Firando.  The  Dutch  commanders 
travelled  to  the  court,  and  there, 
thanks  to  the  aid  and  influence  of 
Will  Adams,  permission  was  accorded 
them  to  come  yearly  with  certain 
commodities  for  trade.  The  disap- 
pointment felt  by  Adams  at  not  being 
allowed  to  return  with  his  friends 
the  Dutchmen,  must  have  been 
softened  by  the  belief  that  if  they 
returned  safely  to  Holland,  his 
countrymen  would  surely  follow  their 
footsteps,  before  long,  to  Japan. 
The  year  1610  came  and  passed,  and 
his  heart  must  have  been  heavy,  for 
hope  of  getting  information  to  Eng- 
land through  the  Portugals  he  seems 
justly  to  have  had  none.  In  1611  he 
sits  down  to  write  that  remarkable 
letter  given  by  Master  Purchas,  bear- 
ing date  22d  October  1611.  In  this 
letter  he  speaks  of  the  kindness  and 
generosity  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
given  him  a  living  "  like  unto  a  lord- 
ship in  England,  with  eighty  or 
ninety  husbandmen  who  are  as  my 
servants  and  slaves;"  he  describes  the 
people  his  fortune  had  thrown  him 
amongst  "as  good  of  nature,  cour- 
teous above  measure,  and  valiant  in 
war,"  and  adds,  "I  think  no  land 
better  governed  in  the  world  by  civil 
policy."  He  urges  his  countrymen 
to  trade  thither,  and  ends  with  the 
plaint  nearest  his  poor  lone  heart, 
that  he  hopes  by  some  means  or  other 
he  shall  hear  of  his  wife  and  dear 
children.  "Patiently,"  he  says,  "I 
wait  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of 
God  Almighty,  desiring  all  those  to 
whom  this  letter  may  come,  to  use 
means  to  acquaint  my  good  friends 
with  it,  and  so  my  wife  and  children 
may  hear  of  me  ;  by  which  means 
there  may  be  hope  that  I  may  see 
them  before  my  death — the  which 
the  Lord  grant,  to  His  glory  and  my 
great  comfort.  Amen." 

God,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  gave  the 
poor  fellow  some  solace  and  consola- 
tion ;  for  in  the  month  of  April  of 
this  very  year,  1611,  his  countrymen 
sailed  from  England  for  Japan.  We 
know  nothing  of  how  1612  passed 
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with  Adams,  but  on  June  11, 1613, 
the  good  ship  "  Clove "  anchored  in 
Firando,  and  Captain  Saris  then 
learned  that  Adams,  or  Auge,  as  he 
was  called,  was  living  at  Yedo.  He 
was  immediately  sent  for,  and  on  the 
29th  July  1613  arrived  in  Firando. 
He  had  suffered  long:,  and  we  will 
hope  that  Saris  and  his  countrymen 
gave  him  all  the  comfort  and  the 
information  of  his  home  that  he  so 
earnestly  longed  for.  At  any  rate, 
from  this  time  forth  he  seems  to  have 
resigned  himself  to  live  and  die  in 
Japan  ;  for  after  returning  to  Yedo 
with  Saris,  and  assisting  to  secure 
the  most  liberal  terms  of  trade  and 
intercourse,  he  appears  to  have  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company  as  an  interpre- 
ter in  the  factory  at  Firando,  under 
charge  of  a  Mr  Richard  Cookes.  In 
the  receipt  of  a  good  salary,  the  old 
sailor  served  his  countrymen  until  his 
death,  which  probably  happened  in 
or  about  1619.  After  his  death,  and 
after  sustaining  a  loss  in  trade  for 
some  years,  the  English  factory  at 
Firando  was  voluntarily  abandoned. 

By  the  24th  August  all  difficulties 
connected  with  the  final  signature  of 
the  Treaty  were  removed,  and  as  if 
more  firmly  to  cement  the  renewal 
of  the  old  alliance  between  these  two 
powerful  island  empires  of  the  East 
•and  West,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment consented,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Japan,  to  fire  on  that 
occasion  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns,  which  we,  of  course,  undertook 
to  return. 

The  daily  conferences  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  had  been  always  held 
in  the  British  Embassy,  when  an  im- 
mense deal  of  bowing,  prostration, 
and  suchlike  acts  of  Japanese  polite- 
ness, were  undergone  by  our  indefa- 
tigable friend  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and  his  myrmidons.  The  Japan- 
ese Commissioners  usually  arrived 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
lunched  with  the  Embassy,  and  then 
proceeded  to  business.  At  first  they 
desired  to  introduce  to  the  confer- 
ences the  usual  following  of  re- 
porters and  spies ;  but  a  polite  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  Lord  Elgin 
brought  them  to  reduce  it  to  one 
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secretary  and  their  loyal  interpreter, 
Mori-hama.  Lord  Elgin,  we  heard, 
pointed  out  to  them,  that  even  when 
thus  diminished  in  numbers,  they 
were  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one, 
and  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
Japanese  interests  need  not  suffer — 
to  which  the  Commissioners  replied, 
that  the  appointment  of  so  many 
Commissioners  was  the  highest  com- 
pliment that  could  be  paid  to  the 
well-known  ability  of  his  Lordship, 
and  that  they  desired  to  weigh  justly 
and  fairly  all  his  propositions,  so 
far  as  their  humble  abilities  would 
enable  them.  It  is  but  just  to  add 
that  Lord  Elgin  made  no  secret  of 
the  reasonable  and  impartial  spirit 
with  which  all  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on  by  them ;  and  that  he 
never  had  a  more  agreeable  task 
than  that  of  conferring  with  these 
Japanese  gentlemen  upon  measures 
which  would  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  both  countries.  All  they  sought 
for  was  a  sound  reason  for  any  privi- 
lege, and  proof  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  Japan  :  in 
some  cases  they  acknowledged  that 
such  and  such  a  demand  ought  to 
be  conceded — that  there  was  no  rea- 
son against  doing  so  but  ancient 
prejudice ;  and  then  they  asked  for 
time  to  enable  their  rulers  and 
people  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  "  Give 
us  three  or  four  years,"  they  said  ; 
"  by  that  time  we  shall  be  ready." 
This  will  explain  those  clauses  in  the 
Treaty,  in  which  specific  periods  are 
given  for  certain  concessions. 

The  Japanese  admiral,  the  ex  or 
duplicate  Governor  of  Nangasaki, 
and  the  third  senior  Commissioner, 
Fghono-Kami,  were  men  of  very  su- 

Eerior  ability  and  attainment.  The 
itter  especially  was  most  industri- 
ous and  curious  as  to  all  that  related 
to  England  or  America ;  his  note- 
book was  always  in  hand,  recording 
the  name  of  everything  he  saw  or 
heard  of —  occasionally  he  would 
sketch  articles,  ascertaining  their 
dimensions  or  the  mode  of  their 
manufacture ;  and  his  observations 
upon  their  defects  or  merits  were 
always  intelligent.  He  was  a  wit 
likewise,  and  when  any  hitch  oc- 
curred, whether  in  the  conferences  or 
elsewhere,  he  would  rescue  all  par- 
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ties  from  the  dilemma  by  saying 
something  which  resulted  in  a  hearty 
laugh.  Mori-hama  the  linguist  was 
a  host  in  himself;  and  from  the 
specimen  the  Commissioners  afforded 
of  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Taikoon,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  many  would  be  found 
qualified  to  represent  Japan  at  our 
own  court,  or  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  we  heard  the  wish  expressed, 
in  more  than  one  quarter,  to  visit 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  25th  August,  Lord  Elgin 
invited  all  the  Commissioners  to  din- 
ner, and  they  came  an  hour  before 
time,  bringing  a  Japanese  conjuror 
to  enable  his  Excellency  to  judge  of 
their  skill  in  tricks  of  legerdemain. 
An  impromptu  theatre  was  soon 
formed  of  an  apartment,  one  side  of 
which  opened  out  upon  the  temple 
garden ;  chairs  and  benches  were 
ranged  on  the  well-kept  lawn,  and 
the  Ambassador,  Commissioners,  the 
suite,  and  a  large  body  of  officers, 
formed  the  audience.  The  conjuror 
was  a  gentlemanly-looking  venerable 
man,  clad  in  ample  silk  robes.  He 
had  as  an  an  assistant  a  wretch  who 
tapped  incessantly  upon  a  small 
drum,  and  by  his  remarks,  unintel- 
ligible of  course  to  ourselves,  he  served 
to  amuse  the  Japanese  who  crowded 
behind  us.  The  old  man  performed 
many  tricks  of  legerdemain  in  a 
manner  that  equalled  anything  we 
had  ever  before  seen ;  but  when  he 
proceeded  to  show  the  far-famed 
butterfly  trick,  all  were  fairly  won- 
der-stricken. Our  Japanese  Merlin 
was  seated  cross-legged  about  ten 
yards  from  us  upon  the  raised  plat- 
form of  the  floor  of  the  apartment ; 
behind  him  was  a  gold  -  coloured 
screen,  with  a  painting  of  the  peak  of 
Fusi-hama  in  blue  and  white  upon 
its  glittering  ground.  He  threw 
up  the  sleeves  of  his  dress,  and  show- 
ed a  piece  of  some  tissue  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It  was 
about  six  inches  square,  and  by  dex- 
terous and  delicate  manipulation  he 
formed  it  into  a  very  good  imitation 
of  a  butterfly,  the  wings  being  ex- 
tended, and  at  the  most  each  was 
one  inch  across.  Holding  the  butter- 
fly "out  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  to 
show  what  it  was,  he  placed  two 
candles,  which  were  beside  him,  in 
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such  a  position  as  to  allow  him  to 
wave  a  fan  rapidly  without  affecting 
the  flame,  and  then,  by  a  gentle 
motion  of  this  fan  over  the  paper  in- 
sect, he  proceeded  to  set  it  in  motion. 
A  counter-draught  of  air  from  some 
quarter  interfered  with  his  efforts, 
and  made  the  butterfly  truant  to  his 
will,  and  the  screen  had  to  be  moved 
a  little  to  remedy  this.  He  then 
threw  the  paper  butterfly  up  in  the 
air,  and  gradually  it  seemed  to  ac- 
quire life  from  the  action  of  his  fan 
— now  wheeling  and  dipping  towards 
it,  now  tripping  along  its  edge,  then 
hovering  over  it,  as  we  may  see  a 
butterfly  do  over  a  flower  on  a  fine 
summer's  day,  then  in  wantonness 
wheeling  away,  and  again  returning 
to  alight,  the  wings  quivering  with 
nervous  restlessness !  One  could 
have  sworn  it  was  a  live  creature. 
Now  it  flew  off  to  the  light,  and  then 
the  conjuror  recalled  it,  and  present- 
ly supplied  a  mate  in  the  shape  of 
another  butterfly,  and  together  they 
rose,  and  played  about  the  old  man's 
fan,  varying  their  attentions  between 
flirting  with  one  another,  and  flut- 
tering along  the  edge  of  the  fan.  We 
repeatedly  saw  one  on  each  side  of 
it  as  he  held  it  nearly  vertically,  and 
gave  the  fan  a  short  quick  motion ; 
then  one  butterfly  would  pass  over 
to  the  other,  both  would  wheel  away 
as  if  in  play,  and  again  return.  A 
plant  with  some  flowers  stood  in  a 
pot  near  at  hand ;  by  gentle  move- 
ments of  the  fan  the  pretty  little 
creatures  were  led  up  to  it,  and  then, 
their  delight !  how  they  played  about 
the  leaves,  sipped  the  flowers,  kissed 
each  other,  and  whisked  off  again 
with  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  real 
butterflies  !  The  audience  was  in 
ecstasies,  and  young  and  old  clapped 
their  hands  with  delight.  The  exhi- 
bition ended,  when  the  old  man  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  his  stage, 
within  arm's  length  of  us  all,  ac- 
companied by  his  magic  butterflies, 
that  even  in  the  open  air  continued 
to  play  round  the  magician  and  his 
fan !  As  a  feat  of  legerdemain,  it 
was  by  far  the  most  beautiful  trick 
we  had  ever  heard  of,  and  one  that 
must  require  an  immense  amount  of 
practice. 

The   Commissioners    declined    to 
send  for  any  gladiators  to  exhibit  the 
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brutal  prowess  which  so  astonished 
and  shocked  our  Transatlantic  cou- 
sins ;  and  it  appeared  from  what 
Mori-hama  let  fall,  that  the  severe 
strictures  in  the  American  history  of 
Perry's  Expedition  had  made  the 
government  of  Yedo  decide  that  Eu- 
ropeans should  witness  no  more  of 
them.  The  two  facts,  that  the  Japan- 
ese know  what  foreigners  have  said 
about  them,  and  that  they  are  very 
sensitive  under  criticism,  are  well 
worthy  of  note,  and  should  be  kindly 
remembered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Christendom. 

From  the  conjuror's  theatre  we 
went  to  dinner,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners seemed  heartily  to  enjoy 
it ;  using  their  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  with  a  skill  that  showed 
they  were  ready  mimics.  They  seem- 
ed to  give  the  preference  to  ham 
amongst  the  eatables,  and  cham- 
pagne amongst  the  wines,  and  all  the 
pastry,  sweets,  and  dried  fruits,  were 
heartily  approved  of.  They  laughed, 
until  they  almost  cried,  at  the  wild 
custom  of  drinking  toasts  and  hur- 
raing for  the  benefit  of  the  pledged 
person's  health.  The  j  unior  Commis- 
sioners came  out  very  strong  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  "  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  with  three  times 
three,"  was  much  to  the  taste  of  worthy 
Suda-hanzabro,  and  when,  after  an 
appropriate  speech  from  his  Excel- 
lency, as  much  was  done  for  "  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Taikoon,"  he 
was  perfectly  electrified,  and  joined 
in  the  hip  !  hip  !  hurrah !  as  loudly 
as  any  of  the  deep-chested  Britons. 
When  the  party  broke  up,  the  Am- 
bassador appointed  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  forenoon  for  the  final 
transaction  of  business,  after  which 
the  embarkation  of  the  Embassy 
was  to  take  place,  the  Commission- 
ers accompanying  Lord  Elgin  afloat 
to  receive  from  Captain  Barker  the 
yacht  intended  for  the  Emperor. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that,  according  to  Japanese  custom, 
presents  had  been  made  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Embassy,  and  the  senior 
officers  of  the  squadron.  Lord  Elgin 
received  a  very  handsome  ornament 
for  a  table  in  the  shape  of  a  brace  of 
birds  beautifully  cast  in  white  metal, 
and  divers  pieces  of  silk.  The  other 
members  of  the  suite  had  five,  and 
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the  naval  commanders  had  each  three, 
pieces  of  a  peculiar  silk  made  at  an 
imperial  factory.  The  officers  and 
men  who  had  been  sent  out  in  charge 
of  the  yacht  were  especially  hon- 
oured, and  Lieutenant  Ward  received 
as  imperial  gifts  a  cabinet  of  lacker 
ware,  and  a  porcelain  dish,  orna- 
mented with  paintings  in  lacker 
which  were  unique.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  most  careful  to  point 
out  that  nothing  we  received  was  to 
be  considered  as  intended  in  any 
way  as  a  return  for  the  "  magnificent 
present"  of  the  yacht— such  was 
their  expression ;  that  would  be,  they 
said,  duly  acknowledged  by  his  Im- 
perial Majesty;  but  we  were  request- 
ed to  accept  these  trifles  as  proofs  of 
esteem  for  men  who  had  come  so  far 
upon  a  friendly  mission.  Lord  Elgin 
wished,  before  leaving,  to  make  in 
his  turn  some  presents  to  the  many 
officials  who  had  been  so  attentive, 
and  as  British  diplomatists  and 
men-of-war  are  not  supplied  with 
many  articles  very  suitable  for  such 
a  purpose,  it  was  difficult  to  supply 
the  need.  Happily  our  paymaster  had 
plenty  of  naval  blue  cloth,  flannel, 
and  blankets  in  store,  and  these 
articles,  if  not  very  ornamental,  were 
useful,  and  might  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  our  common  manufactures. 
To  these  were  added  soap  and  choco- 
late, and  some  new  Enfield  muskets, 
and  carbines,  the  whole  forming  a 
medley  which,  judging  by  the  delight 
of  the  recipients,  was  much  ap- 
proved. The  pride  of  those  pre- 
sented with  arms  was  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  even  Mori-hama,  whose 
mission  one  would  have  supposed  to 
be  a  peaceful  one,  grasped  the  artil- 
leryman's carbine  and  its  long  sword- 
bayonet  as  if  military  honours  were 
the  especial  object  of  his  existence. 
One  could  not  help  -smiling  at  this 
childlike  love  for  arms — and  with  all 
disposition  to  approve  of  everything 
Japanese,  certainly  a  man  with  his 
dress  straw  sandals  and  clean-shaved 
poll,  with  a  long  ugly  musket  in  his 
hand  and  a  British  grenadier's  belt 
and  pouch  over  his  shoulders,  did  not 
cut  a  martial  or  imposing  figure. 
This  love  of  guns  and  swords  is  ex- 
traordinary, for,  with  the  exception  of 
petty  rebellion,  it  is  now  some  cen- 
turies since  there  was  any  demand 
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upon  the  military  spirit  of  Japan ; 
and  the  people  and  chiefs  are  any- 
thing but  a  fierce  or  blood-thirsty 
race  :  yet  to  carry  arms  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  Japanese,  and  the  right 
to  wear  two  swords  is  a  stamp  of 
gentility  indicating  that  the  person 
so  distinguished  is  above  the  trading 
class.  Each  of  the  sixty  great  princes, 
the  barons  of  the  Japanese  empire, 
spends  the  major  portion  of  his  re- 
venue in  guns,  powder,  and  arms, 
and  each  of  them  has  an  enormous 
body  of  idle  serfs,  who  at  his  bid- 
ding become  soldiers.  Sharp  swords, 
and  bows  and  arrows,  constitute  as 
yet  the  principal  armament  of  these 
hosts  ;  but  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  make  and  obtain  muskets  or  rifles, 
and  to  drill  the  natives  in  the  Euro- 
pean style.  Throughout  the  period 
of  our  stay  in  Yedo,  drilling  of  men 
was  constantly  going  on  under  the 
direction  of  Japanese  officers,  in- 
structed by  the  Dutch  at  Nangasaki, 
and  there  was  an  eternal  target-prac- 
tice with  muskets  in  more  than  one 
of  the  enclosed  batteries. 

We  awoke  early,  and  sighed  heavily, 
upon  the  morning  of  the  26th  August, 
for  the  day  of  our  departure  from 
Japan  had  arrived.  We  have  often 
vowed  never  again  to  like  one  particu- 
lar spot  upon  this  bright  earth  of  ours 
more  than  another — never  again  to 
form  a  friendship  upon  the  shore,  but 
to  confine  a]l  our  likes  and  dislikes 
to  salt  water  and  sailors.  Yet,  some- 
how or  other,  we  are  ever  departing 
from  such  resolutions,  and  what  we 
felt  at  leaving  Japan,  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  experience  on  saying  good-by 
(often  for  ever)  to  many  pleasant 
places,  and  many  kind  friends,  in 
regions  spmetimes  as  remote,  and 
almost  as  little  visited,  as  Japan. 
Our  parting  tenderness  extended  even 
to  the  gold-fish,  that  last  morning  as 
we  plunged  in  amongst  them,  in  the 
mimic  pond  close  to  our  sleeping- 
apartments  ;  and  we  could  not  find  in 
our  heart  to  growl  at  the  poor  priest 
who  came  down  to  take  notes  of  the 
English  method  of  using  soap  and 
towel.  Our  seamen  had  come  up  to 
the  Embassy  to  assist  in  forward- 
ing down  the  luggage  to  the  boats. 
Jack  was  mightily  amused  with 
Johnny,  as  he  called  the  Japanese, 
and  the  feeling  was  mutual,  judging 
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from  the  hearty  laughter  of  the  por- 
ters, priests,  and  policeman  at  the 
pantomime  by  which  our  men  strove 
to  make  their  wants  understood. 
On  one  occasion,  turning  a  corner 
rather  abruptly,  we  found  a  jolly 
foretopman  explaining  by  signs  that 
he  wanted  something  to  pour  down 
his  throat  that  would  make  him 
dance,  whereupon  he  cut  a  double 
shuffle,  and  reeled  about  the  yard. 
Johnny  perfectly  understood,  and 
repeated  the  performance.  Jack's 
broad  face  beamed  with  delight. 
"  Yes,  that's  it,  grog  !  Come,  bear 
a  hand,  my  fine  fellow,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  and  in  anticipation  of  his 
want  being  quickly  supplied,  he  ex- 
pressed in  strongest  vernacular  his 
high  approval  of  the  Johnnies  in 
general.  Happily  for  the  Johnnies, 
we  arrived  in  time  to  stay  farther 
proceedings ;  and  sending  for  Yen- 
oske  the  interpreter,  we  made  him 
explain  that  Jack  upon  water,  or 
Jack  upon  tea,  was  as  harmless  as  a 
baby ;  but  that  Jack  in  a  state  of 
grog  was  simply  an  infuriated  Briton, 
an  animal  likely  to  mar  the  domestic 
happiness  of  all  within  the  temple 
enclosure,  and  very  certain  to  break 
the  peace.  "Ah,"  said  Yenoske— 
"  ah  !  all  the  same  as  drunken  Dutch 
sailor."  Worse,  we  asserted,  than 
fifty  Dutchmen.  "  All  the  same  one 
tiger ! "  suggested  Yenoske,  looking 
very  serious.  We  told  him  that 
tigers  the  worse  for  liquor  could  not 
be  more  troublesome.  Whereupon 
Yenoske  explained  to  his  country- 
men the  effects  of  grog  upon  our 
men  in  such  strong  terms,  that 
neither  *br  love  nor  money  could 
they  get  anything  stronger  than  tea, 
and  we  were  happy,  if  Jack  was  not. 
From  daybreakj  stout-limbed  por- 
ters, with  a  mere  modicum  of  cloth- 
ing, and  a  few  of  them  very  hand- 
somely tattooed,  were  employed  stag- 
gering along  under  cases  of  curiosi- 
ties and  manufactures,  which  had 
left  many  a  purse  perfectly  empty  \ 
and  neat-looking  cages,  containing 
each  one  or  more  little  dogs,  might 
be  seen  going  seaward  under  especial, 
convoy.  Of  these,  the  sweetest  pets — 
though  the  first-lieutenant  did  not 
think  so — that  ever  graced  a  drawing- 
room  or  played  at  a  lady's  feet,  no 
less  than  thirteen  eventually  mus- 
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tered  on  board  the  "Furious,"  the 
property  of  the  "  Ambassadors,"  as 
our  men  would  insist  upon  styling 
the  whole  of  Lord  Elgin's  suite. 
These  small  Japanese  spaniels  are 
said  to  have  been  of  the  King  Charles' 
breed,  now  so  rare  in  England,  and 
the  fresh  importation  of  stock  ought 
to  be  a  source  of  no  small  delight  to 
those  fair  spinsters  who  delight  in 
pretty  pets  and  little  dogs.  Then  of 
course  some  of  us  had  to  hurry  away 
down  an  adjoining  street  to  make  a 
purchase,  forgotten  until  the  last 
moment,  when  the  guide  was  de- 
tected instructing  the  shopman  to 
ask  thrice  the  proper  price. 

Our  last  dollar  spent,  we  felt  we 
could  then  do  no  more  to  prove  pur 
regard  for  Japan,  and  said  a  kind 
good-by  to  all  our  acquaintances  in 
the  temple,  presenting  the  worthy 
dignitary  who  was  at  its  head  with 
our  last  drop  of  eau  -  de  -  cologne, 
which  he  drank  to  our  happy  meet- 
ing at  some  future  day.  The  native 
police  attached  to  the  Embassy 
looked  triste  at  our  departure ;  doubt- 
less they  had  good  cause,  for  we 
opine  that  they  had  enjoyed  many  an 
extra  feed  of  fish  and  rice,  many  a 
grateful  pipe  of  fragrant  tobacco, 
pleasant  snoozes  in  shady  corners, 
and  many  jolly  evenings  over  bottles 
of  good  sakee,  since  they  assumed  the 
high  office  of  watching  the  strangers 
who  had  so  unceremoniously  thrust 
themselves  into  the  good  city  of 
Yedo.  To  be  sure,  their  responsibi- 
lity was  great,  for  had  the  Ambas- 
sador and  his  followers  insisted  upon 
latch-keys,  and  taken  to  wringing  off 
knockers,  larking  about  the  streets, 
or  disturbing  the  peace  in  any  way, 
these  unfortunates,  including  evjen  the 
Lieut-Governor  and  Yenoske,  would 
have  been  soundly  bambooed  until 
we  behaved  better.  Fortunately  for 
our  guardians,  who  were  to  be  re- 
warded in  proportion  to  our  virtues, 
we  were  flatteringly  assured  through 
Yenoske  that  the  British  Embassy 
far  surpassed  Russians,  Dutch,  and 
Americans.  We  fear  that  in  Japan 
they  have  learnt  to  flatter  ! 

After  breakfast,  horses  were  brought 
for  those  who  wished  to  be  early  on 
board,  and  as  we  passed  through  the 
temple  gate,  an  imperial  procession, 
bearing  a  royal  feast  to  Lord  Elgin, 
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was  met.  Never  was  a  more  solemn 
affair ;  every  man  in  it  looked  as  if 
the  business  of  carrying  royal  dishes 
was  a  serious  matter.  Officers  and 
men  were  clad  much  alike,  in  light 
silks  or  cottons,  of  a  black  and  white 
striped  pattern,  very  neat,  and  the 
royal  servants  all  had  a  particular 
crest  upon  each  arm,  and  on  the  front 
and  back  of  their  dress.  It  was  al- 
most a  fac-simile  of  the  Irish  sham- 
rock or  trefoil.  We  had  before  re- 
marked that  the  retainers  of  the  dif- 
ferent princes  or  chiefs  bore  the  par- 
ticular crest  or  arms  of  their  master, 
so  that  heraldry  is  evidently  a  Ja- 
panese institution.  All  the  viands 
were  carefully  boxed  up  in  large 
black  lacker-ware  cases,  and  were 
sent  cooked  from  the  royal  kitchen. 
Those  that  partook  of  the  feast  de- 
scribed the  dishes  as  being  very  palat- 
able. As  in  China,  nearly  everything 
was  stewed,  and  served  up  in  small 
fragments,  requiring  only '  chopstick 
and  spoon,  and  very  little  exercise 
of  the  teeth.  Fish  and  vegetables 
formed  the  basis  of  all  the  numerous 
entrees,  and  it  would  be  quite  worth 
Miss  Acton's  while  to  visit  Yedo  to 
learn  how  many  changes  may  be 
rung  with  a  stewpan  upon  those  two 
articles  alone.  Instead  of  sitting  at 
the  table  to  feed,  the  royal  attendants 
made  our  stiff-jointed  countrymen 
squat  upon  mats  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  an  exception 
being  made  in  favour  of  the  Ambas- 
sador. Japanned  tables,  each  about 
the  size  of  our  ordinary  tea-trays, 
standing  on  legs  nine  inches  high, 
were  placed  between  every  two  Eng- 
lishmen, these  tables  being  loaded 
with  smoking  hot  dishes,  one  of 
which  was  always  delicious  rice. 
Everything  was  served  upon  lacker 
ware, — dishes,  plates,  tumblers,  and 
spoons,  being  all  of  that  material, 
either  red  or  black,  with  a  slight 
ornamental  work  in  imitation  gold 
or  silver.  The  attendance  was  per- 
fect, and  so  was  the  extreme  clean- 
liness with  which  everything  was 
served.  Meantime  we  went  to  the 
imperial  dockyard  to  embark,  under 
the  imposing  escort  of  a  couple  of 
mounted  officers,  and  preceded  by 
two  policemen  dressed  in  their  offi- 
cial costume,  with  quite  as  many 
colours  in  it  as  Joseph's  could  have 
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had.  The  official  in  charge  of  the 
yard  was  the  Japanese  whom  we  have 
before  mentioned  as  speaking  Eng- 
lish with  a  strong  American  negro 
accent.  He  had  asserted  that  he 
learnt  English  in  a  college  in  Yedo, 
from  native  instructors  educated  at 
Nangasaki.  We  asked  Mori-hama 
about  him  one  day  when  the  Impe- 
rial Commissioners  were  present, 
and  he  repeated  to  them  what 
we  had  been  told.  They  laughed, 
and  contradicted  the  statement,  add- 
ing that  our  friend  had  learnt  Eng- 
lish in  California !  We  guessed 
his  tale.  He  had  doubtless  been 
one  of  those  many  Japanese  sea- 
men who  have  in  former  days  been 
blown  to  sea  in  a  native  coaster, 
picked  up  by  some  American  whaler, 
carried  to  California,  and  there 
had  dwelt  until  the  opening  of  his 
country  to  European  intercourse  en- 
abled him  to  return,  through  Ameri- 
can intercession,  without  forfeiting 
his  life,  according  to  the  old  laws  of 
Japan.  Mori-hama,  without  speak- 
ing, shook  his  head,  signifying  that 
we  were  right.  When  we  therefore 
met  the  worthy,  we  hinted  that  his 
fiction  of  an  American  or  English 
college  in  Yedo  would  not  do,  for 
that  we  knew,  from  pretty  good  au- 
thority, that  he  had  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  English  in  the  United 
States.  Totally  unabashed,  however, 
he  vowed  he  had  never  been  out 
of  Japan ;  and  it  was  evident  that, 
as  yet,  it  was  not  fashionable,  or 
comme  il  faut,  in  Japanese  society, 
to  own  that  one  had  been  beyond  its 
limits,  vagabondising  about  the  great 
world.  He  had  learnt  a  very  great 
deal,  with  a  large  proportion  of  evil, 
and  truth  was  not  in  the  unfortunate 
man.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  sailor- 
ing  and  carpentering,  but  boasted 
that  he  was  well  versed  in  naviga- 
tion and  astronomy.  A  sextant  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand,  and  he  was 
asked  if  he  could  observe  the  altitude 
of  heavenly  bodies  with  it.  "  Oh 
yes  !  he  could  even  take  a  lunar ! " 
He  was  asked  to  measure  a  very 
simple  angle.  It  must  be  owned  that 
his  assurance  was  wonderful,  for  he 
took  up  the  instrument  and  pro- 
ceeded to  work  with  it  upside  down  ! 
"  You  are  out  of  practice,  my  friend," 
said  we.  "  Yes,"  was  the  rejoinder ; 
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"  I  hab'n  done  Mm  for  so  long,  that 
I  forget  how  to  fix  him."  Although 
he  could  not  "  fix  "  a  sextant,  he  was 
up  in  some  ordinary  practical  sea- 
manship, and  could  build  a  boat  upon 
European  principles.  He  pointed  to 
several  very  nice  decked  boats, 
schooner-rigged,  which  were  in  the 
bay,  and  said  they  had  been  con- 
structed under  his  supervision,  and 
that  he  had  taught  the  crews  to  work 
them,  and  that,  it  was  evident,  they 
did  very  cleverly.  To  us  it  seemed 
melancholy  that  the  only  Japanese 
we  had  met  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  like,  should  have  been  one  who, 
more  than  any  of  his  countrymen,  had 
lived  amongst  Christians.  Intercourse 
with  foreigners,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
Asiatics  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
meet,  seemed  to  have  destroyed  the 
national  characteristics,  without  sub- 
stituting anything  good  in  their  place. 
The  influence  such  men  must  have 
in  prejudicing  such  an  inquisitive 
government  as  that  of  Yedo  for  or 
against  European  or  American  inter- 
course, must  naturally  be  very  great ; 
and  it  was  unfortunate  that  they 
should  have  so  indifferent  a  specimen 
of  the  results  of  allowing  Japanese  to 
leave  their  own  country. 

The  26th  August  being  the  birth- 
day of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince- 
Consort,  we,  as  loyal  subjects,  had 
not  omitted  to  dress  our  ships  with 
flags  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion  ; 
and  the  roar  of  our  salutes  at  noon 
pealed  through  Yedo  just  as  the 
Commissioners  and  Ambassador  were 
affixing  their  signatures  to  the  Treaty. 
Great  was  the  excitement  occasioned 
amongst  the  population  by  the  ships 
being  so  figged  out,  the  salutes,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Ambassador  was 
going  to  embark  officially,  accom- 
panied by  the  Commissioners,  to 
hand  over  to  them  the  beautiful 
yacht  "Emperor;"  and  the  city  and 
bay  became  alive  with  Japanese, 
anxious  to  view  and  share  in  the 
gaiety.  The  day  was  bright  and 
beautiful— Queen's  weather  again— 
and  it  was  indeed  a  general  holiday. 
Native  craft,  filled  with  pleasure- 
seekers,  dotted  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  beautiful  bay  ;  all  the  govern- 
ment boats  were  out,  their  stern- 
sheets  loaded  with  well-dressed  per- 
sonages, who,  we  had  been  told,  were 
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probably  high  officers,  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  seeing  us  " niebon"  or 
incognito.  The  officers  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Japanese  men-of-war 
visited  us  in  a  body,  and  soon  spread 
themselves  over  the  entire  ship,  in- 
specting and  making  notes  of  every- 
thing with  praiseworthy  industry. 
One  was  soon  aloft  on  the  yards  and 
masts,  examining  the  fittings,  mea- 
suring the  size  of  ropes  and  blocks. 
Going  into  a  cabin  in  which  hung 
the  portraits  of  those  two  naval 
worthies,  Admiral  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  Sir  John  Barrow,  we  found  a 
group  of  Japanese  formed  round  them. 
No  sooner  was  it  explained  through 
Yenoske  who  they  were,  than  a 
native  officer  made  careful  notes  of 
their  names,  and  then  cleverly  sketch- 
ed in  his  book  an  outline  of  their 
features.  Winterhalter's  large  por- 
trait of  her  Majesty  they  were  in 
ecstasies  with ;  and  seeing  us  take 
off  our  caps  on  turning  towards  it, 
the  good  fellows  immediately  made 
likewise  their  respectful  obeisance  to 
the  likeness  of  our  sovereign.  They 
asked  a  host  of  intelligent  ques- 
tions about  her  dominions,  fleets, 
and  armies.  It  was  evident  that 
the  higher  officials  were  pretty  well 
posted  up  in  the  general  state  of 
Europe.  For  instance,  to  one  group 
we  showed  a  portrait  of  that  much- 
loved  admiral,  Lord  Lyons,  and 
spoke  of  Sebastopol.  The  Japan- 
ese immediately  said,  "that  was  a 
great  city  you  took  from  Russia ;"  and 
subsequently  they  asked  if  we  had 
been  at  the  taking  of  Canton  1  But 
invariably,  when  speaking  of  affairs 
out  of  Japan,  they  looked  nervous, 
and,  beyond  a  passing  remark,  flew 
off  from  the  subject  as  if  it  was  in- 
terdicted. Even  Mr  Hewskin,  who 
spoke  Dutch,  a  language  very  gen- 
erally known  amongst  the  officials, 
could  never  get  them  to  converse  at 
their  ease  upon  such  topics. 

There  was  in  the  numerous  boats 
around  the  ships  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  women  or  ladies,  as  well  as  many 
children.  They  all  seemed  of  a  highly 
respectable  class,  and  none  of  the 
graceful  nymphs  of  the  tea  or  peach 
gardens  came  afloat  to  increase  the 
damage  they  had  already  done  to  the 
hearts  of  our  susceptible  blue-jackets. 
We  believe  this  was  in  consequence 
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of  an  injunction  of  the  police,  under 
orders  from  some  higher  quarter — 
possibly  the  Commissioners  thought 
that,  amongst  other  foreign  fancies,  it 
might  enter  the  head  of  the  English 
to  carry  off  specimens  of  the  pretty 
little  pets  in  the  tea-gardens,  insist- 
ing upon  our  right  to  purchase  them 
under  the  head  of  "  unenumerated 
articles  "  in  the  new  tariff.  Anyhow, 
black  teeth  prevailed  upon  this  occa- 
sion amongst  the  ladies,  who  in  other 
respects  were  a  charming  addition 
to  the  scene  of  animation  and  plea- 
sure. About  three  o'clock  the  barge 
of  H.M.S.  "Furious,"  bearing  the 
British  Ambassador  and  suite,  was 
seen  leaving  the  shore,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  native  boat  with  the 
Commissioners,  in  full  costume,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  yacht.  The  dress 
of  these  latter  gentlemen  was  more 
than  ordinarily  handsome,  especially 
that  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
Captain  Barker,  the  senior  naval 
officer,  as  the  deputy  of  the  naval 
Commander-in- Chief,  received  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
on  board  the  yacht,  and  in  a  short 
speech  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  himself  in 
being  deputed  to  hand  over  to  the 
Commissioners  this  token  of  good- 
will and  friendship  :  the  Commis- 
sioners replied  in  equally  warm  terms, 
and  then  the  English  ensigns  were 
hauled  down  from  the  "  Emperor's  " 
mastheads  and  ensign  staff,  and  the 
Japanese  colours  were  substituted. 
This  act  being  formally  carried  out, 
the  Japanese  forts  fronting  the  city 
saluted  with  a  royal  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns ;  and  uncommonly  well  they 
did  it  too.  We  returned  it,  and 
assuredly  all  will  join  in  the  prayer 
that  the  friendship  thus  saluted  may 
be  lasting  between  us,  and  beneficial 
to  the  good  people  of  Japan.  Not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  this  day's 
doings  was  the  moving  and  working 
of  the  "  Emperor  "  directly  she  be- 
came Japanese,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  native  captain,  engineer, 
and  crew.  Her  machinery  was  of 
the  most  recent  construction,  hori- 
zontal cylinders,  trunk  engines,  and 
other  peculiarities ;  yet  they  mastered 
all  these,  under  the  English  officers, 
after  a  week's  instruction ;  having, 
of  course,  previously  understood  an 
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ordinary  old-fashioned  engine.  After 
passing  round  the  squadron,  she  dis- 
embarked all  her  English  visitors, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  yacht  proceed  towards  the  city, 
to  land  the  Imperial  Commissioners. 

At  first  the  Japanese  suggested 
that  they  should  call  the  yacht  the 
"  London,"  out  of  compliment  to  our 
capital,  which  alone,  they  believed, 
could  compare  with  their  own ;  but 
for  some  reason  or  other,  they  event- 
ually named  her  the  "  Dragon,"  and, 
as  such,  H.I.M.Y.  "Dragon"  will 
doubtless  be  of  great  use  as  a  plea- 
sure-boat to  all  but  the  imprisoned 
monarch  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
A  few  weeks  after  our  visit,  when 
the  ambassador  of  France,  Baron 
Gros,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Bay  of  Yedo,  he  found  the  "Dragon" 
steaming  about,  and  we  heard  that 
his  excellency  made  more  than  one 
trip  in  her,  under  the  safe  charge  of 
a  Japanese  captain  and  engineers. 

It  was  late  before  all  our  farewells 
to  our  Yedo  friends  were  over — their 
final  act  was  to  bring  off  some  five- 
and-twenty  robes  of  honour  as  pre- 
sents from  the  Emperor  to  Lord 
Elgin.  They  were  wonderful  articles, 
of  the  richest  silk,  stamped  or  dyed 
with  the  loudest  patterns — sunflowers 
and  pumpkins  prevailing.  In  cut 
and  shape  the  robes  resembled  dress- 
ing-gowns, though  much  larger,  and 
they  were  quilted  with  raw  silk  to  a 
thickness  of  at  least  four  inches ! 
The  Councillors  of  State,  seated  round 
the  Taikoon  in  such  robes  at  an 
official  levee,  must  be  as  gorgeous 
a  sight  as  a  tulip -bed.  As  the 
officers  deputed  to  present  these 
dresses  on  board  the  "Furious" 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  arrange  the 
royal  presents  according  to  their 
custom,  the  quarter-deck  soon  pre- 
sented an  appearance  which  would 
have  tried  the  nerves  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  officer  in  the 
British  navy,  so  much  more  did  it 
resemble  Swan  and  Edgar's  than 
any  place  under  a  pendant. 

Two  hours  before  daybreak  on  the 
27th  August  we  weighed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sea,  not  without  a  hope 
and  prayer  that  in  our  wanderings 
we  might  yet  one  day  revisit  Yedo. 
Our  stay  there  had  been  a  bright 
oasis  in  the  desert-like  monotony  of 
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our  existence  in  China,  and  we  hailed 
with  joy,  on  behalf  of  our  profes- 
sional brethren  employed  in  protect- 
ing commerce  in  the  far  East,  the 
prospect  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
interesting  and  healthy  islands  of 
Japan.  The  Peak  of  Fusi-hama 
shone  far  above  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  a  short  half- 
hour,  and  we  bid  the  "  peerless  one  " 
a  long  farewell. 

Calm  and  majestic  as  Fusi-hama 
looks  from  the  sea,  the  "matchless 
one  "  was  born  of  volcanic  action.  If 
Japanese  history  tells  true,  the  birth 
of  the  young  lady — for  she  is  a  mere 
infant  in  age  amongst  mountains — 
was  attended  with  a  fearful  convul- 
sion of  the  whole  island  of  Ni-pon, 
and  in  the  self-same  night,  in  the 
285  B.C.,  that  the  great  cone  of  Fusi- 
hama  rose  from  the  plain,  not  far 
from  it  was  formed  the  great  lake  of 
Mitsu — as  if  the  crust  of  the  earth 
had  sunk  down  in  one  spot,  and  bub- 
bled up  in  another.  Fusi-hama  was 
an  active  volcano  for  many  centuries. 
The  last  great  eruption  occurred  on 
the  23d  day  of  the  llth  moon  1707, 
when,  with  two  violent  shocks  of 
earthquake,  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain opened,  vomited  flames,  and 
hurled  cinders  for  many  leagues ;  and 
on  the  25th  and  26th,  huge  masses 
of  rock  and  hot  sand  were  projected 
over  the  adjoining  country;  and  even 
in  Yedo,  fifty  miles  distant,  ashes  fell 
to  a  thickness  of  several  inches. 
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Fusi-hama  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
grown  less  dangerous  as  she  has 
grown  older,  for  we  were  told  that 
no  volcanic  fire  existed  now  in  the 
crater.  But  hot  springs  are  numer- 
ous, and  earthquakes,  alas !  sadly 
destructive  in  the  island  of  M-pon, 
and  there  seems  reason  to  fear  that 
the  volcanic  fires  merely  slumber, 
and  are  by  no  means  extinct. 

Our  pleasant  task  draws  to  a  close ; 
we  will  not  take  our  reader  out  into 
another  gale  of  wind,  in  a  paddle- 
wheel  frigate ;  one  such  trial  ought  to 
be  quite  enough  for  any  one.  It 
blew  so  hard,  and  the  wind  was  so 
villanously  fair,  that  we  could  not 
even  muster  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  not  pushing  ahead  for  China,  and, 
mal  gre,  bon  gre,  were  forced  down 
the  east  coast  of  the  Japanese  group 
at  the  exciting  rate  of  eleven  miles 
an  hour,  leaving  all  the  wonders  of 
the  Suwo-nada  Sea,  its  labyrinth  of 
islands  and  commerce-laden  waters, 
for  some  future  day.  We  grieved 
to  think  of  leaving  Hioga,  the  new 
port  within  Kino  Straits,  unvisited, 
as  well  as  Ozaka  and  Miako,  of 
which  huge  cities  it  is  the  seaport 
and  outlet.  We  feel  sure  the  reader 
will  sympathise  with  us  as,  turning 
from  Japan,  we  looked  forward  to 
the  precious  tossing  about  that 
was  in  store  for  us  at  sea,  with  unsa- 
voury Shanghai  at  the  end  of  our 
voyage ! 
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THE   LUCK   OF    LADYSMEDE. 


CHAPTER    V. — THE    LADIES'    BOWER. 


THE  two  ladies  of  Willan's  Hope 
sate  in  the  western  window  of  the 
solar,  as  their  apartment  was  called, 
enjoying  the  last  gleams  of  the  de- 
clining sun.  On  each  side  of  the  deep 
embrasure  formed  in  the  massive 
wall  by  the  bold  splay  of  the  window- 
sides,  contrived  so  as  to  throw  as 
much  light  as  possible  within  from  a 
small  external  opening,  there  ran  a 
low  stone  seat ;  and  the  space  thus 
occupied  being  raised,  as  a  kind  of 
little  dais,  above  the  general  level  of 
the  floor,  it  was  the  most  cheerful 
position  in  what  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  a  dark  and  gloomy  sitting- 
room,  at  that  hour  especially.  Not 
that  there  was  actually  much  to  be 
seen  from  the  window,  after  all ;  -for 
its  position  had  been  chosen  rather 
with  a  view  to  security  than  with 
any  forethought  as  to  the  amusement 
of  those  who  might  look  out  of  it ; 
it  commanded  only  the  square  court 
inside,  never  very  lively,  and  at  this 
moment  duller  than  usual,  for  most 
of  the  household  had  just  been  sum- 
moned to  their  evening  meal,  and 
there  was  not  a  living  being  in  sight. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  shadow 
of  the  old  keep  upon  the  wall  oppo- 
site might  have  been  delicious  per- 
haps to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  but  to 
those  who  were  now  watching  it — 
not  being  artists — it  was  simply  de- 
pressing. Yet  Dame  Elfhild  was  an 
artist  too — a  most  enthusiastic  and 
prolific  one — after  her  manner.  She 
wove  webs  like  Penelope's  in  one 
particular,  that  they  seemed  never- 
ending,  though  no  one  was  suspected 
of  unpicking  them  ;  but  the  suitors, 
alas  !  were  among  the  things  that 
had  been.  An  artist,  too,  of  most  ori- 
ginal design  ;  for  the  birds  and  beasts 
and  flowers  which  grew  beneath  her 
fingers  had  surely  never  prototypes 
unless  in  some  lost  geological  forma- 
tion ;  though  they,  or  something  very 
like  them,  seem  to  have  been  unani- 
mously adopted  as  models  by  all  fair 
embroideresses  in  subsequent  genera- 
tions. 


The  elder  of  the  two  occupants  of 
the  window-seat  would  have  justified, 
in  great  measure,  the  old  cellarer's 
description,  making  due  allowance 
for  figurative  and  argumentative 
language.  The  nose  was  certainly 
pointed;  the  complexion  was  not 
what  it  once  had  been.  It  seemed 
very  probable  that  she  had  been  a 
beauty  in  her  day ;  there  was  still 
remaining  a  bright  black  eye,  good 
teeth,  and  a  striking  cast  of  features, 
which,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  had 
no  doubt  been  sufficiently  attractive. 
But  five-and-thirty  years  had  changed 
the  brilliant  brunette  of  her  girlhood 
into  the  sharp-visaged  elderly  woman; 
and  while  clearer  complexions,  even 
with  homelier  features,  might  have 
retained  much  of  their  freshness  and 
power  of  pleasing,  the  more  strongly- 
marked  lines  which  had  once  given 
Elfhild's  face  so  much  expression, 
had  hardened — it  might  be  the  more 
so  because  she  had  never  known  the 
love  of  husband  or  child— into  an  ex- 
pression of  a  very  different  kind.  The 
bright  glance  was  now  rather  uncom- 
fortably piercing,  and  the  sharp-cut 
features  wanted  softness  and  repose. 

Gladice,  who  sate  reclining  with  a 
sort  of  indolent  grace  opposite  her 
kinswoman,  was  one  of  those  figures 
to  which  a  single  failure  in  symmetry 
would  have  been  fatal.  Tall,  and 
luxuriantly  formed,  her  fair  rivals,  in 
the  pride  of  their  sylph-like  slender- 
ness,  accused  her  perhaps,  even  as  it 
was,  of  wanting  delicacy.  But  there 
was  an  admirable  proportion  of  out- 
line, and  a  queen-like  majestic  ease 
in  all  her  movements,  which  would 
have  won  most  men's  admiration, 
even  if  the  large  sweet  eyes  and  open 
brow  had  not  at  once  challenged 
their  love.  Picot  had  not  overrated 
her ;  and  could  it  avail  to  quote 
such  humble  admirers,  every  man 
and  boy  in  and  about  the  old  tower 
was  prepared  to  swear  that  their 
young  mistress  had  not  her  match 
in  the  three  counties,  and  to  do  battle 
in  that  quarrel  as  well  as  such  churls 
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might.  But  then  Gladice  had  always 
a  bright  smile  and  a  kindly  word  for 
every  one  beneath  her — man,  woman, 
or  child ;  a  less  common  virtue  then 
than  now ;  it  was  only  on  noble 
knights  and  gentlemen  that  Gladice 
ever  frowned.  She  had  indeed  seen 
but  little  of  the  knightly  world,  for 
it  had  been  her  guardian's  policy  to 
seclude  her  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  what  she  had  seen  of  jt  rather 
offended  her  taste  than  excited  her 
imagination.  She  had  lost  her  mother 
when  little  more  than  a  child,  and 
had  since  owed  to  Elfhild.  most  of 
the  comforts  and  protection  of  a 
home.  Tor  it  must  be  said,  in  all 
charity,  of  the  deceased  Sir  Amy  as, 
that  the  company  he  had  most  loved 
to  see  at  Willan's  Hope,  though  ex- 
cellent at  melee  or  wassail,  had  very 
few  other  accomplishments  to  recom- 
mend them.  In  the  rare  and  short 
visits  paid  to  Ladysmede  during  Sir 
Godfrey's  occupation,  Gladice  had 
scarcely  found  a  change  for  the  better 
in  that  respect ;  so  that  if  her  esti- 
mate of  the  ruder  sex  was  not  a  very 
favourable  one,  it  was  hardly  the 
fault  of  any  over-romantic  expecta- 
tions so  much  as  of  circumstances. 
She  had  been  present  once  or  twice 
at  the  occasional  jousts  and  festivals 
of  the  neighbourhood,  but  neither 
Sir  Amyas  nor  Sir  Godfrey  stood 
high  in  their  neighbours'  estimation  ; 
and  until  her  father's  death  made 
her  an  heiress,  and,  as  such,  a  mark 
for  all  aspiring  eyes,  it  seemed  that 
Gladice's  charms  had  not  produced 
that  sensation  which  her  aunt's  had 
done,  if  Stephen  was  to  be  credited, 
in  days  gone  by  ;  certain  it  was  that 
neither  glove  nor  token  of  hers  had 
graced  the  helm  of  any  knightly  can- 
didate who  entered  the  lists  for 
honour  and  lady's  love. 

But  it  was  a  dull  enough  life  in 
the  old  tower,  and  Gladice  found  it 
so,  though  she  would  scarcely  have 
confessed  it.  There  was  a  great 
emptiness  in  her  heart  and  mind. 
Elfhild,  though  kind  to  the  mother- 
less girl,  was  not  a  person  to  attract 
much  love;  and  the  young  heiress 
had  grown  up  in  a  dreamy  sort  of 
existence,  with  hazy  longings  for 
something  indefinite  and  impossible  ; 
feeling,  an  instinctive  dissatisfaction 
with  the  realities  which  surrounded 
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her,  but  quite  at  a  loss  to  replace 
them  by  anything  better  even  in  her 
own  imagination.  She  had  not  that 
other  world  of  books  to  turn  to,  so 
fascinating,  so  satisfying,  sometimes 
so  dangerous,  to  young  and  ardent 
minds,  not  content  with  the  material 
world  they  live  in.  Even  if  she  had 
been  able  to  obtain  them,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  would  have 
presented  any  distinct  meaning  to 
those  bright  intelligent  eyes.  The  very 
highest  accomplishments  (and  read- 
ing was  a  very  high  one  then)  will 
rust  for  want  of  use  ;  and  if  Gladice 
could  read  the  motto  that  was 
painted  over  the  wide  fireplace  in 
the  old  hall — a  somewhat  difficult 
task  for  a  stranger,  it  was  so  be- 
grimed with  smoke— and  follow  out 
a  well-known  psalm  in  her  breviary, 
memory  had  nearly  as  much  share 
in  it  as  early  education.  There  had 
been  a  chaplain  priest  at  Willan's 
Hope  in  Sir  Amyas's  time ;  but  even 
the  old  knight  himself  was  well  aware 
that  the  less  of  his  teaching  found  its 
way  to  his  daughter's  ears  the  better; 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  authority 
which  the  young  heiress  had  exer- 
cised, with  the  full  approbation  of  her 
aunt  and  the  consent  of  Sir  Godfrey, 
had  been  to  purify  the  household  from 
the  presence  of  the  unworthy  clerk, 
and  one  or  two  other  disreputable  in- 
mates. Since  then,  such  simple  re- 
ligious offices  as  were  required  had 
been  performed  there  by  one  of  the 
Benedictines  of  St  Mary's,  tLe  good 
brother  Ingulph,  who  came  up  fiom 
the  monastery  at  stated  times,  and 
was  always  weleame — not  the  less 
so  because  he  bronght  them  news 
from  the  world  without.  He  would 
carry  with  him  also  occasionally 
some  rare  manuscript  volume  from 
the  monastic  library,  of  which  he  had 
the  charge  ;  not  the  treatises  in  bad 
Latin  and  questionable  theology, 
which  formed  the  staple  of  their  col- 
lection, and  which  would  have  been  of 
little  profit,  in  any  sense,  to  his  fair 
listeners,  but  Lives  of  the  Saints  in 
Norman-French,  and  even  such  more 
profane  and  secular  entertainment  as 
old  Turold's  Roman  de  Roncevaux — 
"  De  Karlemaigne  et  de  Reliant 
E  d' Oliver  et  des  vassals 
Qy  morurent  en  Roncevals  ; " 

which  Gladics  especially  listened  to 
20 
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with  delighted  attention.  Not  that 
these  were  much  adapted  to  enlarge 
her  views  of  real  life,  for  the  actual 
heroes  with  whom  she  had  made 
acquaintance  were  wonderfully  un- 
like saints,  and  were  a  very  debased 
type  of  the  Rolands  and  Olivers. 
Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
life,  however,  had  been  those  spent 
in  listening  to  the  good  monk's  mo- 
notonous chant  as  he  went  again 
and  again  through  the  well-known 
histories ;  for  one  advantage  it  cer- 
tainly was  in  the  scarcity  of  authors 
and  readers,  that  a  work  was  not 
laid  aside  as  finished  after  a  single 
reading,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  fresh  interest  of  an- 
other. Gladice  was  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  few  authors  she  had 
read  thus  by  deputy,  and  could 
have  told  every  story  at  last  quite 
as  correctly,  and  much  more  pret- 
tily, than  the  monk  himself;  the 
only  fear  was  lest  there  might  have 
been  a  little  confusion  in  the  details  ; 
for  as  Brother  Ingulph  elected,  for 
conscience'  sake,  to  temper  his  secular 
with  his  religious  instruction,  and 

generally  read  a  miracle  and  a 
nightly  geste  alternately,  it  was 
difficult  for  his  hearers  always  to 
separate  the  exploits  in  their  own 
minds,  and  to  remember  exactly 
which  was  attributed  to  the  saint, 
and  which  to  the  paladin.  But  these 
hours  of  enjoyment  could  come  but 
seldom  :  the  volumes  were  too  valu- 
able for  the  monk  to  dare  to  trust 
them  out  of  his  own  possession  ;  in- 
deed, under  any  rule  more  strict  than 
that  of  Abbot  Martin,  he  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  carry  them  be- 
yond the  walls  at  all ;  and  at  other 
times,  when  the  weather  would  not 
admit  of  the  out-door  enjoyments  of 
which  she  was  so  fond,  or  when  old 
Warenger  was  too  cross  or  too  busy 
to  attend  his  young  mistress,  Gladice 
sat  at  home,  sang  to  her  hound  till 
she  was  tired  (for  Elfhild  had  no  ear 
for  music),  teased,  out  of  pure  good- 
humour,  the  little  page  who  attended 
them,  till  he  was  ready  to  cry,  and 
then  kissed  him,  which  made  him 
shed  tears  in  earnest,  for  the  boy  was 
nearly  twelve,  and  thought  shame  of 
such  treatment ;  until  her  aunt  would 
scold  at  such  unmaidenly  behaviour, 
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and  then  she  would  sit  still  awhile, 
and  look  out  of  the  window  into  the 
court  below,  at  nothing ;  or  take  up 
her  embroidery,  not  to  work,  but  to 
lean  back  lazily  and  think — of  no- 
thing also,  it  must  fairly  be  sup- 
posed ;  still  somewhat  to  the  scandal 
of  Dame  Elfhild,  who,  so  long  as  day- 
light and  needle  held,  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  occupation ;  but  Gladice  hated 
embroidering,  and  would  sit  for  an 
hour  together,  watching  her  aunt's 
industrious  fingers  in  a  sort  of  pity- 
ing admiration. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in 
the  conversation  of  two  ladies,  con- 
demned by  fate  to  so  much  of  each 
other's  exclusive  society,  and  one  of 
whom  was  young  and  beautiful,  the 
great  subjects  of  love  and  marriage 
should  not  often  be  discussed.  The 
elder  had  a  very  unselfish  wish  to  see 
her  young  relative  honourably  wedded 
— the  happily  was  to  follow  of  course. 
Perhaps  some  regret  that  the  caprice 
of  an  arrogant  beauty  had  prevented 
such  a  lot  from  being  her  own,  had 
some  share  in  the  feeling.  At  all 
events,  she  had  that  evening,  not  for 
the  first  time,  been  chiding  Gladice 
for  her  coldness.  If  such  an  accusa- 
tion should  seem  a  most  improbable 
one  for  a  maiden  aunt  of  unblem- 
ished reputation  to  bring  against  her 
younger  and  more  attractive  rela- 
tive, it  can  only  be  answered  that, 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  perhaps 
feelings  as  well  as  manners  may  have 
changed. 

"  Nay,  but  good  aunt  Elfhild,"  said 
-the  younger  lady  now,  as  she  had  said 
before,  in  answer  to  some  of  her  aunt's 
admonitions — "  why  trouble  me  with 
such  matters  ?  wedlock  will  come  all 
in  good  time — if  need  be."  And 
Gladice  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned 
back  against  the  wall,  as  if  in  real 
weariness  of  the  subject. 

"  It  may  come  when  you  have  little 
choice,  niece,"  returned  the  elder,  "if 
you  are  so  self-willed  now.  It  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  the  king,  or  those 
who  have  the  rule  in  his  absence,  will 
permit  fair  estates  like  these  to  rest, 
in  these  unquiet  days,  in  the  weak 
hands  of  a  woman." 

"  Well,  but  say,  dear  aunt,  would 
you  have  me  set  forth,  as  a  damsel- 
errant,  in  quest  of  adventure  ? " 
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"  Nq ;  but  I  would  have  you  take 
the  adventure  when  it  came." 

"Ome!"  said  G-ladice,  'Hhat  is 
because  I  could  not  look  with  your 
eyes  upon  Sir  Alan  Beaucaire." 

"  He  was  a  goodly  young  knight," 
said  Elfhild,  "and  did  his  devoir 
gallantly." 

"  So  did  his  horse,  and  was  the 
goodlier  of  the  two ;  and  besides,  was 
not  so  much  given  to  jesting." 

"  Niece,  niece,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
gravely,  "  I  wish  this  jesting  mood 
of  thine  may  never  turn  to  sorrow  ! 
But  I  was  not  thinking  of  Sir  Alan, 
any  more  than  he  thinks  of  a  certain 

graceless  maiden ;  he  has  taken  the 
ross,  as  I  hear,  and  is  on  the  way 
for  Palestine." 

"  Wherein  I  commend  him  heart- 
ily," replied  Gladice  ;  "he  will  find 
Saracens  to  run  a-tilt  at  there  that 
can  give  good  blows  in  return — more 
fit  for  a  man  to  deal  with  than  the 
wooden  poppet  he  thought  so  much 
of  striking  on  the  nose  that  day." 

"  Patience,  child  !  you  would  be 
like  those  cruel  dames  we  have  heard 
of,  who  would  have  their  champions 
fight  for  their  love  with  sharp  swords 
instead  of  arms  of  courtesy,  and  were 
ill-content  till  they  saw  their  blood. 
Shame  on  you,  maiden  !  it  is  a  noble 
sight  to  see  gallant  gentlemen  ex- 
change good  blows  in  love  and 
charity,  but  for  aught  beyond — it  is 
no  sight  for  Christian  women." 

*'  I  desire  no  man  to  venture  life 
or  limb  for  me,"  said  Gladice  ;  "  nor 
yet  to  risk  suffocation  in  his  helmet, 
like  that  fat  French  knight :  let  them 
try  the  strength  of  their  spears  where 
spears  are  needed,  and  fight  under 
some  better  badge  than  a  woman's 
love-token." 

"  Then  if  Sir  Alan  come  home  from 
Jerusalem  with  an  eye  thrust  out,  or 
a  cheek  fairly  slashed  by  a  Saracen 
blade,  he  may  hope  to  win  some 
grace  at  his  lady's  hands  1 " 

"  I  said  not  that,"  replied  Gladice, 
with  a  little  toss  of  disdain. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  their  con- 
versation was  interrupted  by  tokens 
of  unusual  excitement  in  the  little 
fortress.  Steps  were  heard  moving 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  stone  stair- 
cases, and  three  or  four  retainers, 
hastily  adjusting  their  armour,  hur- 
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ried  across  the  court.  At  the  same 
time  a  trumpet-call  sounded  faintly, 
as  from  the  other  side  of  the  walls. 
They  had  little  time  to  speculate  as 
to  what  great  adventure  was  to  break 
the  calm  of  their  quiet  household, 
when  Dame  Elfhild's  grave  tire- 
woman entered  the  apartment  with 
less  ceremonious  deportment  than 
usual,  and  brought  tidings  that  the 
Knight  of  Ladysmede  was  approach- 
ing the  tower.  Even  his  visit  was 
an  event  ^of  such  an  exciting  nature 
in  their  "monotonous  life,  that  the 
nerves  of  the  decorous  Judith  were 
pardonably  shaken.  But  when  she  was 
followed  by  the  little  page,  with  the 
additional  information  that  Sir  God- 
frey had  a  companion — a  stranger 
knight,  the  boy  was  sure,  because, 
as  he  had  noticed  with  the  particular 
observation  common  to  his  years,  he 
rode  a  bright  sorrel  horse  with  three 
white  fetlocks,  which  neither  he  nor 
Cropt  Harry,  the  two  great  authori- 
ties on  such  points,  had  ever  seen 
before, — then  even  her  mistress's  cu- 
riosity was  visibly  roused,  and  Glad- 
ice  condescended  to  some  further  in- 
quiries. And  when  the  page  returned 
from  a  second  reconnaissance,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  tall  knight,  now  in 
the  act  of  dismounting  below,  bore 
the  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  all  were 
prepared  to  welcome  a  visitor  of  un- 
usual interest  where  a  visitor  of  any 
kind  was  a  rarity. 

.  Sir  Godfrey  was  more  courteous  in 
his  greetings  to  his  kinswomen  than 
he  usually  cared  to  be.  He  presented 
Le  Hardi  with  all  due  formalities  to 
both  ladies,  and  as  soon  as  the  Cru- 
sader had  engaged  Gladice  in  conver- 
sation sufficiently  to  make  such  a 
movement  practicable  without  awk- 
wardness, he  himself  requested  a  mo- 
ment's speech  with  the  elder  hostess, 
and  drew  her  apart  into  the  embra- 
sure of  the  window.  There  he  briefly 
made  her  acquainted  with  his  views 
for  the  marriage  of  his  ward,  and  re- 
quested her  good  offices  in  the  matter. 
Elfhild  had  already  been  looking  for- 
ward anxiously  to  so  desirable  an 
event,  and  as  she  glanced  again  at 
the  stranger's  tall  form  and  martial 
bearing,  and  marked  with  what  cour- 
teous deference  he  was  addressing 
himself  to  her  fair  niece,  with  what 
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an  eager  attention  and  gentle  smile 
he  caught  up  her  slightest  word, 
while  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face 
in  respectful  admiration,  she  had  al- 
ready come  to  the  conclusion  in  her 
own  mind  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  in  every  respect  most  desirable. 
This  was  none  of  Sir  Godfrey's  coarse 
roisterers,  on  whom  she  had  often 
feared  he  would  insist  upon  bestow- 
ing his  ward's  lands  and  person,  and 
from  whose  approach  Gladice  would 
recoil,  as  she  did  sometimes  even 
from  her  guardian  himself—  but  a  no- 
ble knight,  no  doubt  of  name  and 
repute,  a  crossed  soldier  of  heaven, 
and  cast  in  such  stalwart  earthly 
mould  as  ladies  loved  to  look  upon. 
Such  aid  as  Elfhild  might  give  in  the 
matter  was  promised  readily,  though 
in  carefully -guarded  language ;  for 
Sir  Godfrey  was  one  of  those  who,  in 
any  proposal  which  it  pleases  them 
to  make,  prefer  acquiescence  to  ap- 
proval. 

"  There  is  some  trifling  disparity  of 
years,  you  would  say,"  said  he ;  "  but 
niy  fair  cousin  is  no  puling  child,  and 
if  I  know  aught  of  her  fancies,  can 
see  other  merits  in  a  lover  besides  a 
smooth  face  and  a  voice  like  a  glee- 
man's." 

"  You  speak  wisely,  cousin,"  re- 

Elied  the  lady  ;  "  a  proved  knight  is 
ir  better  worth  a  maiden's  favour 
than  a  beardless  squire ;  and  Gladice 
has  discretion,  as  you  say  :  but  in- 
deed," continued  she,  bridling  a  little 
at  the  thought  of  her  own  maiden 
dignity  committing  itself  so  far  in 
praise  of  any  man,  "  I  have  seen  many 
a  younger  knight  less  fitted  to  catch 
a  damsel's  fancy ;  and  if  I  may  judge 
from  her  smiles — which  are  not  so 
freely  given,  Sir  Godfrey,  as  some  I 
could  name — it  will  need  no  great 
treaty  to  make  them  favourably  ac- 
quainted." 

"  It  were  best  so,"  rejoined  the 
knight,  "  for  her  choice  lies,  as  I  may 
tell  you  plainly,  between  these  es- 
pousals and  the  cloister.  Sir  Nicholas 
has  the  king's  special  sanction  in  this 
suit,  as  well  as  mine ;  I  should  be 
loth  to  force  my  fair  cousin's  inclina- 
tions, and,  as  you  both  know,  have 
given  her  large  indulgence;  but  I 
have  to  answer  to  his  majesty  in  this 
matter,  and  it  is  his  gracious  will — 
the  more  especially  as  he  is  himself 
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absent,  and  there  are  said  to  be  evil 
counsels  in  the  kingdom  —  to  see 
these  fair  manors  bestowed  in  trusty 
hands." 

"  His  majesty  judges  well,"  said 
Elfhild ;  "  and  this  noble  knight,  you 
say,  is  much  in  his  favour  1 "  Elfhild 
was  loyal,  and  the  alliance  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  desirable  in 
her  eyes. 

"  King  Richard  loves  and  trusts 
him  much ;  and  he  is  here  now  with 
the  royal  warrant  upon  other  and 
important  service.  But  mark  me — 
not  a  word  of  the  king's  will  as  yet 
to  Gladice ;  nor  seem  yourself  over- 
anxious in  this  matter — it  might  hin- 
der what  we  both  desire  ;  for  to  say 
nought  of  that  contradiction  whicn 
lies  in  all  womanhood — saving  your 
favour,  loving  cousin — and  which 
makes  them  only  to  be  guided  with 
any  certainty  as  you  would  a  ship, 
by  turning  the  helm  contrary  way, 
she  in  particular  has  a  strain  of  the 
old  de  Burgh  blood  in  her,  like  my- 
self, and  will  eat  her  meat  none  the 
better  for  bidding." 

The  lady  smiled,  having  possibly 
some  of  the  de  Burgh  spirit,  though 
not  of  their  blood,  or  conscious  that 
there  was  a  virtue  of  self-assertion 
pertaining  to  her  sex,  which  men  mis- 
called contradiction.  But  it  was  time 
for  them  to  rejoin  their  companions. 
By  a  silent  gesture  she  signified  that 
she  understood  Sir  Godfrey's  warn- 
ing, and  led  the  way  back  to  where 
Le  Hardi  sat,  still  holding  his  fair 
neighbour  in  pleased  and  earnest  con- 
verse. He  rose  from  his  seat  as  the 
elder  dame  approached,  and,  standing 
courteously  at  her  side,  addressed  his 
conversation  for  a  while  to  her  exclu- 
sively, with  the  same  easy  and  fluent 
grace  with  which  he  had  secured  at 
once  the  attention  of  the  younger. 
Sir  Godfrey,  always  embarrassed  in 
his  attempts  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  his  ward,  found  himself  doubly 
at  a  loss  in  the  presence  of  the  pol- 
ished Crusader,  whose  conversational 
success  he  was  watching  with  an  ad- 
miration not  unmixed  with  a  very 
unreasonable  jealousy. 

Elfhild  now  laughingly  rebuked 
her  niece  for  having  so  long  neglected 
her  duties  as  a  hostess,  in  not  having 
offered  their  visitors  the  usual  hospi- 
talities of  the  tower.  Sir  Godfrey  had 
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his  own  reasons  for  not  declining 
them.  Bich  wine  of  Gascony,  and 
delicate  confections  made  by  Elf- 
hild's  own  hands— for  here  again  she 
was  Gladice's  superior — were  speed- 
ily set  before  them,  and  furnished  Sir 
Godfrey  with  an  excuse  for  silence, 
and  the  Crusader  with  further  oppor- 
tunities of  unembarrassed  conversa- 
tion. Many  a  stirring  tale  of  the 
wars,  many  a  welcome  fragment  of 
information  touching  the  fortunes  of 
some  absent  warrior,  known  to  them 
either  in  person  or  by  fame,  nay  even 
more  than  one  private  anecdote  of 
the  redoubted  Coeur-de-Lion  himself 
— many  a  delicate  conceit  and  grace- 
ful compliment  flowed  from  his  ready 
lips,  to  the  delight  of  his  fair  listeners. 
What  if  he  did  use  freely  the  license 
of  the  trouvere,  and  fill  in  the  details 
of  his  story  from  the  wealth  of  his 
own  imagination  1  such  has  been  the 
privilege  of  the  good  talker  in  all 
ages,  whether  professional  or  not ; 
nay,  even  if  some  of  the  anecdotes 
themselves  were  the  happy  invention 
of  the  moment,  in  what  golden  age 
of  social  life  did  those  who  talked  of 
their  neighbours  confine  themselves 
to  truth  1 

So  fascinating  was  the  Crusader's 
converse,  so  beautiful  looked  Gladice 
in  her  unwonted  animation,  so  gener- 
ous was  the  wine,  that  only  the  in- 
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creasing  gloom  of  evening  warned  Sir 
Godfrey  that  it  was  time  to  separate 
such  excellent  company.  Successful, 
as  it  seemed,  almost  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations, the  knight  was  in  the  gay- 
est humour,  and  found  it  difficult  to 
conceal  his  own  satisfaction  within 
the  prudent  bounds  which  he  had 
prescribed  to  Elf  hild.  He  obtained 
the  willing  promise  of  both  his  kins- 
women to  honour  him  with  their  pre- 
sence at  a  hunting-party  early  in  the 
following  week,  and  with  a  burst  of 
courteous  speeches,  which  rivalled  his 
companion's  in  vigour  if  not  in  grace, 
requested  their  permission  to  order 
his  train  homewards.  Both  ladies 
thought  it  not  unbecoming  to  accom- 
pany their  guests  as  far  as  the  main 
entrance,  which  opened  from  the  up- 
per story  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the 
outer  court.  Standing  on  the  covered 
landing-place,  they  watched  them 
take  horse.  The  Crusader  twice 
bowed  low,  and  waved  his  hand  in 
graceful  farewell,  before  he  slacked 
the  rein  of  his  impatient  sorrel.  The 
gay  train  of  horsemen,  after  the  usual 
preliminary  plunging  and  curveting, 
got  into  order  and  wound  through 
the  gates.  Old  Warenger  was  heard 
giving  the  word  to  raise  the  draw- 
bridge, and  make  all  safe  for  the  night, 
and  Willan's  Hope  looked  doubly 
lonesome  in  the  gathering  darkness. 


CHAPTER   VI.— THE   CHASE. 


Sir  Godfrey  had  evidently  been  at 
some  pains  in  his  preparations  for 
his  fair  visitors  at  Ladysmede.  Pro- 
bably he  had  been  indebted,  in  some 
of  his  arrangements,  to  the  finer  tastes 
of  the  Crusader.  To  say  that  there 
was  no  stint  in  all  the  coarser  essen- 
tials of  the  banquet,  that  every  acces- 
sible animal  which  furnished  food  for 
man  had  been  put  under  requisition, 
from  the  stall-fed  ox  to  the  smallest 
marsh-fowl,  whose  excellence  lay  in 
its  rarity, — that  the  wines  were  costly, 
and  the  ale  strong — would  be  only 
to  say  that  the  knight  did  not  grudge, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  the  entertain- 
ment which  he  was  wont  to  lavish 
upon  ruder  guests.  But  both  Glad- 
ice  and  her  aunt  were  conscious  of 
something  in  their  reception  which 


was  a  refinement  upon  the  usual 
blunt  hospitalities  of  their  kinsman. 
It  seemed  that  some  one  had  been 
stationed  so  as  to  give  early  notice  of 
their  approach,  for  they  were  met 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  manor  and 
escorted  to  their  destination  by  the 
two  knights  in  person,  attended  by  a 
party  of  mounted  lances,  whose  pen- 
nons were  gay  with  the  blue,  buff, 
and  silver,  which  were  the  colours  of 
Bonville  of  Willan's  Hope.  The  very 
slightness  of  the  early  refection  which 
was  served  to  them  on  their  arrival, 
before  the  hunt  began,  was  a  shrewd 
token  that  other  taste  than  Sir  God- 
frey's had  been  consulted  in  the  con- 
trivance of  it;  and  Sir  Nicholas' 
Gascon  squire,  who  attended  them 
with  such  quiet  and  dexterous  service, 
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had  very  much  the  advantage  of  poor 
Raoul,  who  stood  there  watching 
Gladice's  every  motion,  eager  to  be 
of  use,  but  whose  life  at  Ladysmede 
had  given  him  so  little  real  experience 
in  feminine  ways  and  requirements, 
that  his  zeal  to  serve  her,  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  Gascon,  made  him 
seern  more  awkward  and  embarrassed 
than  usual. 

The  arrangements  for  the  chase  had 
been  going  on  from  an  early  hour. 
Foresters  had  driven  in  the  game 
from  the  outlying  cover,  hounds  had 
been  carefully  selected  and  lightly 
breathed,  a  choice  of  swift  and  steady 
horses  stood  ready  saddled,  and  horns 
from  the  courtyard  at  intervals  sent 
up  those  cheering  woodland  notes, 
which  for  near  a  thousand  years  have 
been  music  to  the  ear  of  an  English- 
man. The  day  was  calm  and  mild — 
there  was  no  wind  astir  to  turn  an 
arrow  from  its  mark  ahair's-breadth; 
the  sun  was  bright  and  cheering,  and 
the  party  rode  out  in  high  spirits  to 
their  sport.  Gladice,  declining  the 
gentle  palfreys  which  were  offered  for 
the  ladies'  use,  rode  her  own  noble 
black  steed,  perfectly  broken  to  her 
hand,  and  carried  a  light  cross-bow, 
rather  as  a  part  of  her  due  equipment 
for  the  field,  than  with  much  view  to 
its  use ;  for  her  delight  was  rather  in 
the  inspiriting  exercise  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase,  than  in  any 
display  of  her  skill  as  a  markswoman. 
Dame  Elfhild  was  to  accompany 
them  for  awhile ;  but  there  had  been 
erected  at  an  angle  of  the  wood,  com- 
manding the  best  view  in  the  direc- 
tions in  which  the  game  was  most 
likely  to  break  cover,  a  small  rustic 
pavilion,  tastefully  arched  with  green 
boughs  and  hung  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  to  which  she  could  retire  at 
pleasure  with  her  female  attendants, 
and  still  share  much  of  the  sport; 
even  aiming  a  shaft  or  two,  if  so 
minded,  at  the  unfortunate  animals 
who  were  purposely  driven  by  the 
foresters  in  that  direction. 

There  was  no  lack  of  game,  for  in 
all  that  concerned  its  preservation 
Sir  Godfrey,  like  most  of  his  order, 
was  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  Red-deer 
and  roebuck,  as  the  most  honourable 
victims,  were  reserved,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  fall  by  the  bows  of  the 
knightly  sportsmen,  or  to  be  pulled 
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down  wounded  by  the  great  lurcher- 
like  greyhounds  which  Picot  and  his 
comrades  held  in  leash  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  foxes,  hares,  and  badgers 
met  a  like  fate  at  less  noble  hands,  or 
not  unfrequently,  owing  to  the  very 
numbers  of  their  foes,  escaped  both 
from  their  hasty  aim  and  from  the 
wrangling  pack  of  hunting  -  dogs 
which  accompanied  them.  The  for- 
esters had  received  orders  to  drive 
in  as  few  boars  as  possible,  and  to 
allow  even  these  to  escape,  in  order 
that  no  possible  danger  might  chance 
to  the  fair  sportswomen  from  the 
sudden  charge  of  one  of  these  for- 
midable enemies  when  turned  to  bay ; 
a  precaution,  however,  against  which 
Gladice  protested  energetically  to 
Picot  (whom  she  had  recognised  on  the 
field  to  his  great  pride  and  delight), 
when  he  informed  her  that  such  had 
been  the  especial  request  of  Sir 
Nicholas. 

"  I  love  the  sport  better,  Picot, 
when  the  poor  beast  can  fight  as  well 
as  run  :  I  could  draw  an  arrow  at  a 
boar  with  right  good -will,  if  he 
showed  his  tusks  at  me." 

"  Now  the  saints  keep  your  sweet 
ladyship!"  replied  the  hunter  with  a 
low  reverence ;  "  but  please  you  to 
cast  your  eye  on  old  Tostig  yonder, 
how  he  makes  but  poor  shift  to  limp 
along  with  one  leg  shorter  than  its 
fellow  by  a  hand's-breath ;  well,  that 
came  of  a  boar  that  ripped  his  thigh 
up — I  Saw  it,  though  I  was  but  a  lad 
then;  and  'tis  a  truth  that  such 
beasts,  when  they  be  wud  mad,  see 
no  differ  betwixt  a  lady's  leg  and  a 
forester's." 

The  heaps  of  slaughtered  game 
went  on  increasing,  and  the  party 
were  getting  almost  weary  of  sport, 
when  a  shout  of  more  than  usual 
excitement  was  heard  from  a  distant 
point  of  the  wood-side,  and  a  longer 
and  peculiar  wind  from  the  chief 
forester's  bugle.  Sir  Godfrey  had 
just  dismounted,  and  walked  in  that 
direction  to  view  the  results  of  the 
day;  but  his  voice  was  now  heard 
shouting  to  the  others. 

"  A  stag  of  ten  a-foot !  heard  ye 
Giles'  mot?  ride  up,  Sir  Nicholas, 
ride  up !  My  horse,  ye  loitering 
knaves !  what  are  ye  staring  at  1 " 

It  was  the  first  game  of  such  royal 
degree  that  they  had  seen.  He  came 
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in  sight,  trotting  out  in  his  stately- 
grandeur  with  antlers  tossing  as  if 
in  haughty  disdain,  and  only  quick- 
ening his  pace  when  an  arrow,  aimed 
at  a  long  distance  by  Sir  Nicholas, 
slightly  grazed  his  side.  Then  he 
shook  himself,  and  burst  rapidly 
away  down  the  sloping  lands  to- 
wards the  river.  The  hounds  were 
quickly  loosed,  and  all  who  were 
sufficiently  well  mounted  followed  in 

Eursuit.  Sir  Godfrey  was  left  be- 
ind  still  shouting  for  his  horse,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  by  the  others,  as 
they  swept  down  the  valley,  thun- 
dering loud  imprecations  on  the 
grooms  who  were  hurrying  up  with 
him.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  dis- 
comfiture caused  some  amusement 
to  his  fair  cousin ;  for  a  smile  of  in- 
telligence passed  between  her  and 
Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi,  as  their  horses 
kept  pace,  stride  for  stride,  over  the 
level  meadows.  Gladice  was  a  per- 
fect horsewoman,  and  the  narrow 
ditches  which  intersected  their  course 
here  and  there  did  not  check  her  ar- 
dour for  a  moment.  Close  behind 
her  rode  that  silent  and  trusty  re- 
tainer, Cropt  Harry,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  the  careful  Warenger  for 
those  qualities,  and  for  his  quick  eye 
and  hand  in  all  that  pertained  to 
horseflesh,  to  accompany  his  young 
lady  upon  all  such  occasions,  and 
never  to  be  far  out  of  reach  of  her 
bridle-rein.  He  had  earned  his  so- 
briquet in  a  somewhat  questionable 
exploit  of  his  early  days,  when  he 
had  been  detected  in  some  mistake 
as  to  the  lawful  ownership  of  some 
stray  cattle,  and  had  lost  his  ears  by 
the  knife  of  the  Saxon  who  recovered 
them.  But  it  was  one  of  those  acts 
which  were  held  as  little  more  than 
amiable  weaknesses  in  those  good 
old  times ;  and  though  Harry  was 
ready  still  to  quarrel  with  any  of  his 
fellows  who  reminded  him  of  it,  it 
was  rather  as  affected  loss  of  ears 
than  loss  of  character.  They  had 
galloped,  nearly  two  miles,  and  the 
horses  of  those  who  were  worse 
mounted  were  gradually  dropping 
behind,  when  they  came  upon  the 
wide  and  deep  brook  which  formed 
the  boundary  of  Rivelsby,  and  fell 
into  the  river  between  Lowcote  and 
Swinford  Mill.  Whether  Gladice 
would  have  paused  or  not,  in  her 


present  state  of  excitement,  might 
have  been  doubtful ;  but  Cropt 
Harry's  voice  was  heard  behind  in 
rough  but  earnest  tones,  warning  her 
that  he  would  surely  be  held  account- 
able for  any  mishap  that  might  oc- 
cur through  over-boldness ;  and  Sir 
Nicholas,  reining  up  his  own  horse 
with  difficulty,  added  his  entreaties 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  wait 
the  issue  of  the  chase  where  they 
now  were,  or  to  ride  higher  up  the 
stream  where  they  might  find  a  ford 
Reluctantly  she  so  far  consented  as 
to  ride  back  slowly  with  her  attend- 
ant, while  the  knight  still  followed 
on  the  track  of  the  hounds.  Clearing 
the  brook  himself  with  some  little 
difficulty — for  though  of  no  formid- 
able width,  it  was  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  heavier  horses  of  those  days — 
he  rode  on,  cheering  the  hounds,  and 
gaily  waving  his  hand  to  his  late 
companion.  But  the  good  dogs, 
stanch  as  they  were,  were  tired  with 
their  morning's  work ;  and  hunting 
much  more  by  view  than  scent,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  seemed  to 
lose  all  trace  of  their  game  in  the 
thick  osier-beds  behind  Lowcote.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  stag  had 
taken  the  river ;  and  in  that  belief, 
after  vainly  riding  for  some  time  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  the  trace,  Sir 
Nicholas  turned  his  horse's  head,  and 
with  some  disappointment  called  in 
the  hounds,  and  was  returning  slowly 
towards  Ladysmede.  Just  then  a 
sleut-hound,  which  had  been  slip- 
ped by  one  of  the  foresters  after  a 
wounded  roe,  crossed  the  knight's 
path,  and  attracted  his  attention. 
At  first  the  dog  appeared  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  the  knight  was  ;  but  just 
as  it  passed  him,  it  uttered  a  low  short 
questing  note,  and  set  off  with  in- 
creased speed  on  what  seemed  a  fresh 
scent.  Sir  Nicholas  followed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  hound  led  him 
into  a  path  which  he  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  pursuing  on  horseback 
through  the  osiers,  until  at  last, 
fearing  to  lose  sight  of  him  alto- 
gether, he  was  compelled  to  dismount 
and  follow  him  on  foot.  He  was  not 
able,  under  this  disadvantage,  to 
keep  him  long  in  view,  and  would 
have  given  up  the  pursuit  altogether, 
when,  on  emerging  suddenly  from  the 
thickest  of  the  cover,  he  saw  that  the 
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hound  had  come  to  a  stand  before 
the  door  of  a  peasant's  hut.  He  was 
on  the  island  occupied  by  Cuthwin 
the  basket-weaver.  The  rude  door 
was  closed ;  and  the  dog  stood  with 
his  fore-feet  raised  against  it,  break- 
ing out  now  and  then  into  a  short 
eager  howl.  It  was  clear  that,  unless 
the  dog's  instinct  was  unusually  at 
fault,  the  object  which  he  had  tracked 
so  eagerly,  whatever  it  was,  was  in- 
side. After  one  or  two  impatient 
knocks,  which  received  no  attention, 
the  knight  applied  his  foot  to  the 
door  vigorously,  and,  without  any 
very  great  exertion  of  his  strength, 
soon  burst  its  fastenings.  The  hound 
dashed  in  before  him,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  the  peasant  who  stood  with- 
in, gazing  at  the  knight  in  stupid  con- 
sterriation,  busied  himself  at  once  in 
one  corner  of  the  hut,  where  bundles 
of  half-prepared  withes  were  piled  up 
nearly  to  the  roof.  Sir  Nicholas, 
after  bestowing  a  hasty  curse  upon 
Cuthwin  for  not  having  opened  the 
door,  bid  him  remove  the  bundles, 
amongst  which  the  hound  was  now 
scratching  so  eagerly  as  to  excite  the 
knight's  curiosity  and  suspicion.  The 
man  obeyed  so  slowly,  and  showed 
so  much  real  or  assumed  awkward- 
ness in  his  movements — obstructing 
the  dog,  as  it  seemed,  rather  than 
aiding  him — that  the  knight,  giving 
him  a  buffet  which  sent  him  stagger- 
ing against  the  wall,  proceeded  him- 
self to  pitch  aside  the  bundles.  The 
hound  grew  more  and  more  eager, 
and  before  the  pile  was  fairly  opened 
to  the  bottom,  he  dragged  from  their 
concealment  the  skin  and  other  por- 
tions of  a  newly-killed  deer. 

The  knight  turned  round  upon 
Cuthwin  with  a  look  of  quiet  fury, 
before  which  the  peasant  shrank. 

"  Saxon  thief !  "  he  exclaimed, 
grasping  him  by  the  throat,  "  what 
is  thy  wretched  life  worth,  dost  thou 
think,  when  this  comes  to  thy  mas- 
ter's ears  1 " 

Even  the  instinct  of  the  hound  saw 
in  the  unhappy  peasant  a  detected 
criminal;  springing  upon  Cuthwin, 
as  the  knight's  hand  still  clutched 
his  throat,  he  fastened  his  teeth  in 
his  shoulder. 

-  Sir  Nicholas  laughed,  for  he  saw 
better  sport  before  him  than  even 
the  day's  hunting  had  afforded ;  re- 
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moving  his  hand,  and  stepping  back- 
ward to  give  the  dog  room,  he  cheered 
him  on  his  prey. 

"  At  him,  good  hound  !  (I  would  I 
knew  his  name)  ha-lu ! — tear  him  ! 
Now,  Saxon,  tooth  against  tooth  !" 
(for  Cuthwin  had  the  dog's  fore-paw 
in  his  mouth,  and  was  biting  it  in 
desperation  to  make  him  let  go  his 
hold). 

But  in  stepping  back  to  enjoy  the 
combat  with  greater  advantage,  the 
knight's  foot  slipped  on  the  bloody 
entrails  of  the  stolen  deer.  Vainly 
attempting  to  recover  himself,  he  fell 
heavily  backwards  over  the  osier 
bundles. 

Cuthwin  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
a  sharp  broad  knife  from  his  girdle, 
and  was  hesitating  whether  to  use 
it  against  the  dog.  Opportunity  has 
made  many  a  man  of  ordinary  hon- 
esty a  thief;  it  may  make  a  coward 
a  murderer.  He  no  sooner  saw  the 
Crusader  fall  than  his  resolve  was 
taken.  With  one  strong  blow  he 
buried  the  knife  in  the  hound's  chest, 
and  flung  the  poor  brute  from  him, 
howling  in  his  death-agony.  In  an- 
other instant,before  Sir  Nicholas  could 
recover  his  feet,  his  enemy  was  kneel- 
ing on  his  chest.  So  helpless  was 
the  position  in  which  the  knight  had 
fallen,  that  though  he  saw  the  other's 
movement  in  time  to  grapple  with 
him  as  he  came,  his  powerful  strength 
was  quite  unable  to  shake  him  off; 
and  Cuthwin,  though  somewhat  short 
in  stature,  was  muscular  and  active, 
and  though  weak  from  recent  illness, 
had  for  the  moment  all  the  unnatu- 
ral energy  of  a  desperate  man.  One 
knee  was  pressed  upon  the  knight's 
windpipe  almost  to  suffocation,  a 
first  hasty  stab  had  been  turned  aside 
by  the  buff  hunting-coat,  and  the 
hand  was  raised  again,  and  the  eye 
watching  the  opportunity  to  strike 
in  a  surer  spot  with  steadier  aim, 
when  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment 
opened,  and  a  second  time  the  blow 
was  turned  aside — this  time  by  a 
woman's  hand.  Cuthwin  looked 
round  with  a  wild  howl  of  rage,  and 
found  his  wrist  clutched  in  the  con- 
vulsive grasp  of  the  late  occupant  of 
the  sick-chamber.  Risen  from  her 
couch,  pale  and  wild,  with  her  long 
dark  hair  floating  loose  about  her, 
and  her  eyes  dilated  with  excitement, 
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she  scarcely  looked  like  a  being-  of 
earth.  The  peasant  checked  the 
execrations  that  were  rising  to  his 
lips,  and  gazed  at  her  with  an  awful 
reverence.  Wonder  and  superstitious 
dread  were  stronger  within  him,  for 
the  moment,  than  either  vengeance 
or  self-preservation. 

"  Hold  ! "  she  cried,  speaking  with 
some  difficulty  from  the  violence  of 
her  emotion,  "art  thoumad?  Fly 
— leave  him  to  me !  Fly,  I  bid 
thee  ! "  she  repeated,  as  the  man  still 
remained  immovable,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  hers  in  stupid  terror — 
"  if  J;hou  wouldst  buy  thy  life  for  an 
hour ! " 

Slowly,  at  her  word,  removing  his 
weight  from  the  chest  of  his  prostrate 
foe,  who  had  now  ceased  to  struggle, 
the  peasant  rose  to  his  feet.  Then 
starting  as  it  seemed  into  some  com- 
prehension of  his  own  danger,  with 
the  knife  still  in  his  hand,  he  rushed 
out  through  the  open  door. 

If  the  pale  vision  which  had  thus 
interposed  between  them  had  startled 
Cuthwin,  still  more  remarkable  was 
the  effect  which  it  seemed  to  have 
produced  upon  his  antagonist.  The 
desperate  efforts  which  he  had  been 
making,  as  far  as  his  position  would 
allow,  to  ward  off  the  murderous 
aim  of  his  assailant,  had  ceased  at 
once,  but  not  from  exhaustion.  His 
gaze,  too,  had  been  fixed  with  a  sort 
of  fascination  on  the  form  before  him, 
and  his  whole  frame  shook  with  an 
emotion  stronger  than  the  Saxon's. 
Raising  himself  partly  on  one  arm, 
as  the  other  relaxed  his  hold,  he  too 
seemed  to  have  lost  at  once  all  con- 
sciousness of  the  deadly  struggle  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  and 
to  have  every  sense  and  thought 
absorbed  in  this  unexpected  visitant. 
As  Cuthwin  rose  and  left  him  free, 
he  half  raised  himself  also,  and  then, 
as  if  weak  and  dizzy,  sank  back  upon 
the  osiers  with  a  half-suppressed  cry, 
and  covered  his  face  for  a  moment 
or  two  with  his  hand. 

"Isola !"  he  half  cried,  half  mur- 
mured— "  Isola  !  again  ! " 

When  he  withdrew  his  hand  and 
opened  his  eyes,  it  was  upon  what 
seemed  to  him  vacancy.  She  whom 
he  had  thought  he  saw  was  gone. 
He  sprang  up  and  looked  wildly 
round  him.  It  was  not  all  a  dream  : 
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there  lay  the  hound  on  the  floor  at 
his  feet,  writhing  in  the  throes  of 
death ;  his  foot  was  on  the  hide  of 
the  deer. 

"Isola!"  he  cried  again,  louder 
than  before ;  but  no  voice  answered. 

He  rushed  from  the  hut  into  the 
open  air ;  a  choking  was  in  his  throat, 
as  if  the  peasant's  murderous  pres- 
sure were  there  still.  The  strong 
man  felt  sick  and  faint. 

He  opened  the  collar  of  his  sur- 
coat,  and  felt  the  cool  fresh  breeze 
revive  him.  Throwing  back  still 
further  the  thick  buff  leather  from 
his  panting  chest,  he  saw  the  stain 
of  blood  on  the  vest  beneath. 

"  By  heaven,"  he  muttered  with  a 
laugh  as  if  to  reassure  himself,  "  it 
was  well  the  churl  had  not  force 
enough  to  drive  his  blow  home  ! " 
He  leant  against  a  willow-stump,  and 
seemed  for  a  few  moments  as  if  try- 
ing to  recall  his  thoughts.  From 
this  mood  he  was  roused  by  the 
winding'of  a  horn,  and  the  shouts  of 
some  of  the  hunting-party  at  no  great 
distance.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and 
casting  an  irresolute  glance  towards 
the  hut,  at  first  seemed  hesitating 
whether  he  should  re-enter  it.  But 
he  turned  away,  and  hastened  back 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his 
steed ;  and  remounting  him,  rode  off 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
heard  the  sounds.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  fell  in  with  his  own  esquire 
and  one  or  two  others  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  chase  by  a  more  circuitous 
route,  and  were  now  engaged  in  re- 
coupling  the  baffled  hounds,  after 
trying  in  vain  to  recover  trace  of  the 
stag. 

"  I  had  well-nigh  lost  myself  in 
these  villanous  coverts,"  was  all  the 
remark  he  made  to  Dubois,  as  he 
galloped  back  to  rejoin  his  compan- 
ions. Sir  Godfrey,  finding  himself 
at  a  disadvantage  at  starting,  had 
not  followed  the  chase  far;  and 
though  he  had  by  this  time  vented 
most  of  his  wrath  upon  those  about 
him,  he  was  still  in  rather  a  bitter 
mood.  It  was  some  consolation  to 
him,  however,  under  his  own  dis- 
appointment, to  find  that  those  who 
had  been  more  fortunate  at  the  out- 
set had  returned  at  last  unsuccessful ; 
and  he  began  at  once  to  banter  his 
guest  on  the  subject.  At  any  other 
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time  the  Crusader  would  probably 
have  retorted  the  attempted  jest  upon 
the  author  in  a  few  sharp  words 
which  would  have  left  him  the  vic- 
tor, as  was  commonly  the  case  in  any 
such  contest  with  Sir  Godfrey  ;  and 
it  was  his  unusual  silence  now,  under 
what  the  latter  had  intended  as  a 
stinging  attack,  which  attracted  his 
friend's  attention,  and  made  him  no- 
tice the  expression  of  his  face. 

"  Holy  Mary,  man,  what  makes 
you  look  so  white  ?  hast  caught  an 
ague  down  in  the  fen  yonder  1 "  said 
de  Burgh,  cutting  short  his  banter, 
and  looking  at  his  friend  with  some 
surprise. 

Le  Hardi  muttered  an  inaudible 
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have  heard  some  of  my  coward- 
ly knaves  tell  that  there  walk  fiends 
in  Lowcote  marshes  by  night,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Godfrey  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  speaking  half  to  himself — for  it 
misgave  him  that  his  companion  was 
in  no  mood  for  jesting ;  "  an  such 
scurvy  company  were  like  to  face  a 
gallant  knight  of  the  cross  in  broad 
daylight,  I  could  fancy  that  the  stag 
we  have  lost  had  turned  himself 
into  some  such  evil  shape,  to  scare 
the  stout  rider  who  pressed  him  so 
closely." 

It  had  evidently  been  Sir  Nicholas' 
first  intention  to  be  silent  altogether 
on  the  subject  of  his  adventure  in 
the  peasant's  hut ;  but  either  he  was 
irritated  by  his  companion's  looks 
and  questions,  or  determined  to  be 
revenged  upon  the  man  who  had  so 
nearly  taken  his  life,  or  he  merely 
spoke  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
to  divert  from  himself  a  scrutiny  of 
which  he  was  becoming  impatient, 
especially  as  Gladice  and  her  attend- 
ants had  ridden  up  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  conversation.  * 

"  There  is  more  mischief  on  foot 
down  in  yon  swamp  than  you  dream 
of,  de  Burgh,"  he  replied,  "  and  what 
concerns  you  more  nearly  than  the 
company  you  speak  of — at  all  events 
for  the  present,"  he  added,  regarding 
his  friend  with  a  smile  which  was 
scarcely  pleasant. 

"What  mean  you?"  asked  the 
other  with  an  oath,  his  curiosity  and 
his  temper  both  a  little  roused. 

"  I  mean  that  there  are  others  on 
your  lands  who  love  to  hunt  the  deer 


as  well  as  yourself,  and  I  will  be 
bound  to  say  take  their  full  share  of 
their  lord's  venison."  He  seemed 
careful  to  place  his  information  be- 
fore his  friend  in  as  disagreeable  a 
shape  as  possible;  and  there  was 
still  a  smile  on  his  lips  as  he  spoke, 
which  increased  Sir  Godfrey's  annoy- 
ance, as  perhaps  it  was  intended  to 
do. 

"How?"  exclaimed  de  Burgh, 
passionately ;  "  of  whom  dp  you 
speak,  and  where  ?  Is  this  jest  or 
earnest,  Le  Hardi  ?  or  are  you  pass- 
ing riddles  on  us  all  ?  I  am  some- 
what slow  at  finding  entertainment 
in  such  matters,  as  you  know." 

"  I  speak  in  earnest  enough,  and 
plainly  enough,  in  such  poor  words 
as  T  can  bethink  me  of :  you  have  a 
serf  here,  lying,  as  I  may  say,  within 
a  bowshot  of  your  house,  who  has  a 
taste  for  something  daintier  than 
black  bread  and  dried  ling — for  which 
I  am  not  inclined  greatly  to  blame 
him,  seeing  that  he  never  stole  fat 
buck  of  mine.  In  all  sad  soberness, 
my  good  friend,"  he  continued  in  a 
grave  tone,  as  he  saw  that  he  had 
tried  his  companion's  patience  as  far 
as  it  would  well  bear,  "I  fell  in 
with  a  false  knave  in  yonder  thicket, 
where  he  has  some  sort  of  kennel  of 
his  own,  who  had  with  him  the  spoils 
of  a  good  buck,  killed  I  dare  avouch 
either  last  night  or  this  morning  : 
the  thief  escaped  me,  for  it  was  but 
an  ugly  place  to  follow  him,  or  I 
promise  you  I  had  brought  some 
better  account  of  him." 

Sir  Godfrey  made  no  other  reply 
than  to  summon  round  him,  with  a 
rich  variety  of  expletives  shouted  at 
the  full  pitch  of  his  lusty  voice,  all 
such  of  his  retainers,  horse  and  foot, 
as  were  within  hearing.  His  excite- 
ment during  the  sport  had  been  mere 
apathy  compared  with  his  present 
state  of  mind. 

"  Ho,  Picot !  lazy  knave,  hast  no 
ears  ?  No,  curse  thee,  nor  eyes  either, 
when  they  steal  deer  under  thy  very 
nose  !  Hollo,  Giles  !  leave  handling 
of  those  brutes  that  have  twice  thy 
sense,  fool,  and  come  hither  !  What 
is  this  I  hear  1 "  the  knight  went  on, 
as  they  gathered  round  him  in  dismay 
— "  must  knights  and  gentlemen  turn 
keepers  of  their  own  game,  forsooth  1 
What  boots  it  to  maintain  a  follow- 
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ing  of  idle  losels  like  you,  if  deer- 
stealers  live  at  free  quarters  here 
among  us,  and  never  a  one  of  ye  the 
wiser  1  Or  are  ye  all  in  league  with 
them  ?  Who  is  this  fellow  that  the 
noble  Sir  Nicholas  hath  tracked  to 
his  lair  in  •  the  thicket  yonder  1 
Come, — which  of  ye  all,  now,  can  lie 
the  loudest  1 " 

Picot  was  the  first  to  respond  to 
this  encouraging  invitation. 

"  So  please  you,  Sir  Godfrey,"  said 
he,  humbly,  "  there  is  one  Cuthwin, 
a  basket-maker,  has  built  him  a  cabin 
down  yonder  amongst  the  Staffel- 
dykes,  for  the  convenience  of  his 
craft ;  but  for  any  harm  he  does,  be- 
yond disturbing  of  a  waterfowl's  nest 
on  a  chance  time, — and  the  birds  lie 
so  thick  there  that  they  starve  each 
other " 

"  Plague  on  thy  knave's  tongue  I  " 
said  tlie  knight ;  "  here  are  the  good 
deer  being  carried  off  before  my  face, 
and  thou  art  thrifty  in  the  matter 
of  wildfowl's  eggs  ! — Was  this  the 
man  you  lighted  on,  think  you,  Sir 
Nicholas?" 

"  There  is  little  doubt  of  it,"  re- 
plied the  Crusader ;  "  the  hut  from 
which  I  started  him  did  seem  to  have 
signs  about  it  of  basket-making,  or 
suchlike  work.  A  somewhat  short, 
thickset  man,  is  this  friend  of  thine, 
worthy  Picot  1 " 

"  With  a  cast  in  his  left  eye,"  added 
the  hunter. 

Le  Hardi  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  the  whole  of  what 
had  passed  between  himself  and 
Cuthwin,  feeling  that  a  personal  en- 
counter with  such  an  adversary  was 
hardly  conducive  to  his  dignity.  At 
this  moment  his  esquire,  Dubois,  who 
had  come  forward  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  discussion,  declared  that 
after  he  had  lost  sight  of  his  master, 
and  was  engaged  in  recoupling  the 
deer-hounds,  he  had  caught  sight  of 
the  figure  of  a  peasant  who  might 
answer  to  such  a  description,  running 
along  the  dyke-side  among  the  wil- 
lows, in  a  direction  to  which  he 
pointed. 

u  It  was  he— there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it,"  exclaimed  his  master. 

"  And  why  not  have  stopped  him  at 
once,  sirrah, "  said  Sir  Godfrey,  still 
in  high  wrath,  "  instead  of  keeping 
your  tidings  till  now  ? " 
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"I  crave  your  pardon,  Sir  God- 
frey," said  the  esquire  with  an  obeis- 
ance studiously  respectful ;  "  I  was 
waiting  the  return  of  my  master,  Sir 
Nicholas  ;  nor  can  I  be  sworn  to 
know  a  knave  from  an  honest  man  at 
a  hundred  yards  the  first  time  I  see 
him." 

Sir  Godfrey  flashed  an  angry  glance 
at  him,  but  he  had  other  matter  to 
attend  to. 

"  Ride  down  after  him,  Baldwin  ! 
Raoul !  run,  Picot  and  the  rest  of  ye  ! 
See  that  ye  hunt  him  down ;  there 
are  enough  of  ye,  I  wot,  if  there  were 
as  much  as  one  man's  wit  among 
every  ten.  Let  me  see  none  of  your 
faces  again  till  ye  bring  me  some 
account  of  him,  dead  or  alive  !  Will 
it  please  you  to  ride  too,  Le  Hardi, 
and  see  the  chase  1  Over  the  ford, 
ye  fools,  some  of  ye,  towards  Low- 
cote,  instead  of  keeping  close  at  one 
another's  heels  like  a  flock  of  geese, 
after  the  one  who  thinks  himself  the 
wisest!" 

Both  knights  set  spurs  to  their 
horses,  and  made  for  the  ford,  for  it 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  hamlet 
that  Dubois  had  pointed  as  the  fugi- 
tive's probable  course.  Some  of  the 
others  who  were  mounted  took  such 
a  line  as  to  intercept  him  if  he  should 
have  doubled  back  towards  his  own 
dwelling.  The  footmen  spread  them- 
selves over  the  meadows,  and  the  new 
chase  commenced  in  earnest.  Even 
Gladice  forgot  her  compassion  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment ;  but  what 
compassion,  in  any  case,  could  a  well- 
born lady,  properly  instructed  in  the 
rights  of  property,  feel  for  such  a 
hardened  criminal  as  a  deer-stealer  1 
She  rode  slowly  forward  along  the 
hill-side  with  her  attendants,  await- 
ing with  some  interest  the  result  of 
the  chase,  and  meanwhile  laughing 
heartily  at  poor  Raoul's  discomfiture. 
The  young  squire,  radiant  in  green 
and  gold,  was  mounted  that  day  upon 
a  noble-looking  Flemish  mare,  whose 
many  accomplishments  were  rather 
showy  than  useful :  perfect  in  curvets 
and  demivoltes,  and  other  unpro- 
ductive performances,  she  failed  as 
signally  as  any  prodigy  of  modern 
education  when  a  demand  was  made 
upon  her  practical  powers.  With  an 
ambition  which  deserved  a  nobler 
fate,  Raoul  had  now  charged  the 
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brook  at  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
observed  Sir  Mcholas  succeed  in 
leaping  it ;  had  disappeared  for  a  few 
moments  bodily,  horse  and  man  ;  had 
emerged  a  miserably  drenched  and 
soiled  wreck  of  the  smart  gallant  of 
that  morning ;  and  was  now  suffer- 
ing under  the  satirical  condolences  of 
Dubois,  who  had  found  a  narrower 
place  lower  down,  and  had  crossed 
in  more  prudent  fashion  by  dis- 
mounting, and  leaping  over  first  him- 
self, and  leaving  his  well-trained 
horse  to  follow  him. 

A  very  few  minutes  brought  Sir 
Godfrey 'and  his  friend  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ford,  whence  they  pursued 
their  course  down  to  the  lower  mea- 
dows, which  were  divided  only  by  half- 
stagnant  ditches  fringed  with  willows. 
This  direction  would  be  the  only  safe 
one  for  the  deer-stealer,  because  there 
only  he  could  hope  to  baffle  his  pur- 
suers ;  for  he  could  not  cross  the  river 
but  by  reaching  Swinford  Mill,  and  in 
the  higher  open  ground  above,  his 
movements  could  hardly  fail  to  be  at 
once  detected  under  so  many  watchful 
eyes.  Giles,  with  two  or  three  of  the 
other  foresters,  eager  by  such  display 
of  zeal  to  retrieve  their  damaged 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  their  lord, 
had  plunged  across  the  brook  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  starting-point, 
and  were  now  able,  practised  as  they 
were  in  wind  and  limb,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  knights'  heavy  horses  over 
the  spongy  ground. 

Suddenly,  from  one  of  the  ditches 
in  front  of  them,  a  human  head  and 
shoulders  were  slowly  raised. 

u  See  ye  there ! "  shouted  the  for- 
ester, who  first  caught  sight  of  the 
figure ;  i(  see  yonder — there  he  is !" 

The  men  rushed  forward,  but  Sir 
Godfrey  spurred  his  horse  far  in 
advance.  Vociferating  madly,  and 
brandishing  his  hunting- spear, herode 
as  if  prepared  to  launch  it  when  with- 
in distance. 

"  Hold  !"  cried  Le  Hardi— "  hold, 
de  Burgh  !  it  is  a  woman." 

The  figure  rose  hurriedly  into  full 
view,  and  seemed  to  gaze  for  a  mo- 
ment in  helpless  amazement  at  the 
knight's  threatening  aspect — then  she 
uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  dropping 
a  bundle  of  reeds  or  rushes  which 
she  seemed  to  have  been  carrying, 
took  rapidly  to  flight  across  the  fields, 
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gathering  up  what  portion  of  her 
scanty  garments  might  interfere  with 
her  speed,  and  deaf  to  the  united 
shouts  of  the  whole  party  which  were 
summoning  her  to  stop.  The  knight 
rode  on  to  the  ditch,  and  urged  his 
horse  to  take  it  in  his  stride.  But 
the  stout  Norman  gelding  was  blown 
from  the  pace  at  which  he  had  been 
pressed  over  the  heavy  ground,  and 
stopping  short  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  ditch  refused  the  leap,  nearly  un- 
seating his  rider.  The  foresters,  by 
Sir  Godfrey's  orders,  dashed  on  to 
overtake  and  capture  the  fugitive; 
but  she  was  swift  of  foot,  had  a  fair 
vantage  in  the  start,  and  for  spine 
time  maintained  it.  She  made  straight 
for  the  uplands,  with  the  view,  per- 
haps, of  gaining  the  shelter  of  the 
woods.  Sir  Godfrey's  shouts  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  rest 
of  his  scattered  party,  all  of  whom, 
catching  sight  of  a  flying  figure  in 
the  distance,  and  Giles  and  his  fel- 
lows in  hot  pursuit,  made  no  doubt 
but  that  it  was  the  deer-stealer  him- 
self of  whom  they  were  in  chase,  and 
struck  across  from  different  points  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  him.  Le 
Hardi  sat  still  on  his  horse,  showing 
little  interest  in  the  matter  ;  and  Sir 
Godfrey  was  beginning  in  his  own 
mind  to  question  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing thus  diverted  the  attention  of  his 
followers  from  the  real  object  of  their 
search,  when  Picot,  who  came  panting 
by,  having  heard  that  it  was  a  female 
to  whom  they  were  giving  chase,  de- 
clared at  once  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  the  wife  of  the  delinquent 
basket-maker. 

"  His  wife  ! "  exclaimed  de  Burgh, 
"  excellent !  then  look  to  it  that  she 
be  taken,  Picot;  it  were  almost  as 
good  as  catching  the  fellow  himself; 
she  shall  tell  us  of  his  hiding-place, 
or  her  skin  shall  suffer  for  it." 

The  pursuit  was  continued,  and  the 
struggle  was  against  too  great  odds 
to  be  long  maintained.  Gradually 
the  distance  lessened  between  the 
victim  and  her  foremost  pursuers, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  horsemen 
were  now  fast  coming  up  with  Giles 
and  his  men,  who  would  soon  decide 
the  event.  Still  it  might  have  been 
doubtful  whether  she  might  not  have 
reached  the  cover,  had  not  the  sud- 
den view  of  Gladice  and  her  party  on 
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the  higher  ground  compelled  her  to 
diverge  from  the  direct  line  she 
was  taking.  It  was  soon  over  then. 
Straining  on  to  the  last,  the  wretched 
woman  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground, 
and  the  foresters,  with  such  shouts  of 
ignoble  triumph  as  their  panting 
lungs  permitted,  closed  upon  their 
prey. 

The  two  knights  rode  up,  and  Sir 
Godfrey  began  to  question  his  un- 
lucky prisoner  with  his  usual  vio- 
lence. She  lay  grovelling  on  the 
ground,  hiding  her  face,  and  moaning 
in  abject  terror. 

"  Speak,  beast ! "  said  the  knight ; 
"  where  is  the  miscreant  whom  they 
call  your  husband  ? " 

Swytha,— for  she  it  was— either 
could  not  or  would  not  reply. 

"  Speak  !  or  I  will  bid  my  fellows 
here  cut  the  life  out  of  thee  with 
their  dog-thongs  ! "  He  leapt  to  the 
ground  as  he  spoke. 

There  was  still  no  answer  beyond 
a  low  moan. 

"  Here,— lift  her  up,  one  of  ye, " 
he  said  to  his  men.  But  before  they 
had  time  to  obey,  he  seized  *her  him- 
self by  the  coarse  red  hair  which 
hung  matted  over  her  face  and  back, 
and  swung  her  to  her  feet.  She 
clasped  her  hands  and  shrieked  for 
mercy. 

Eager  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  believing  that  it  was  the  deer- 
stealer  himself  whom  she  had  seen 
pursued,'  Gladice,  in  contempt  of  old 
Warenger's  sensible  remonstrances, 
had  ridden  near  enough  to  the  group 
to  hear  some  of  Sir  Godfrey's  threats, 
and  to  find,  to  her  horror,  that  it 
was  a  woman  who  was  the  victim. 
Throwing  herself  from  her  horse,  she 
pressed  to  Sir  Godfrey's  side,  and 
laying  her  hand  timidly  upon  his 
arm— for  she  feared  him  in  this  vio- 
lent mood — besought  his  pity.  He 
turned  round  upon  her  almost  sav- 


tfde  off,  girl — these  are  matters 
which  concern  not  such  as  you — 
would  you  plead  for  thieves  and  run- 
agates ?  Warenger,  see  your  lady 
safe  bestowed  at  the  manor — we  will 
follow  you  straight.  Here,  quick, 
some  of  you  gaping  varlets, — tie  up 
the  hag  to  the  thorn-stump  yonder, 
and  lash  her  till  she  finds  a  voice." 
"  What  is  your  will  with  me,  noble 
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gentlemen?"  shrieked  the  woman, 
trying  to  wrench  herself  from  the 
men's  grasp,  and  to  throw  herself  on 
the  ground  again  at  the  knights'  feet 
— for  hitherto,  in  her  terror  and  ex- 
haustion, she  had  seemed  scarce  to 
understand  why  she  had  been  thus 
hunted  down.  "I  know  nought  of 
Cuthwin  !  I  was  but  cutting  flags  !" 
and  again  she  shrieked  loudly  as  the 
foresters  forced  her  forwards,  and 
made  preparations  to  tie  her  hands. 
Gladice,  in  an  agony  of  shame  and 
horror,  now  appealed  to  the  Crusader 
to  intercede. 

But  Swytha's  shrieks  had  been 
heard  at  some  distance,  and  had 
brought  a  new  actor  upon  the  scene. 
Along  the  woodside,  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  Ladysmede,  two  horse- 
men were  approaching  Sir  Godfrey's 
party  at  a  rapid  pace,  though  the  at- 
tention of  these  latter  was  so  fully 
occupied  that  the  strangers  were 
almost  close  upon  them  before  they 
were  perceived.  The  younger  of  the 
two,  who  rode  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  companion,  was  himself  in  hunt- 
ing-dress, and  carried  cross-bow  and 
other  appurtenances  of  sport.  Either 
he  did  not  see,  or  he  took  no  notice 
of,  the  superiors  of  the  party,  but 
checked  his  horse  as  he  came  up  with 
the  foresters,  who  were  now  binding 
'  the  struggling  Swytha,  and  in  a  tone 
of  authority  ordered  them  to  desist. 
The  voice  of  command  was  not  with- 
out its  effect  upon  men  who  had 
been  always  used  to  obey.  They 
paused  and  hesitated  in  their  office, 
and  some  gazed  at  the  young  stranger 
in  stupid  astonishment,  while  others 
looked  round  to  Sir  Godfrey,  to  see 
how  he  would  deal  with  the  interrup- 
tion. He  stepped  up  to  the  horse- 
man, and  spoke  calmly  enough, 
though  his  eye  flashed. 

"Master  Waryn  Foliot,"  said  he, 
"  what  have  you  to  say  to  my  men  V 

"Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  other, 
"  what  do  your  men  here  on  my  fa- 
ther's lands  f 

Sir  Godfrey  looked  round  him  for 
an  instant.  It  was  true ;  they  were 
some  dozen  yards  on  the  other  side 
of  the  boundary-line  which,  traced 
from  stone  to  stone,  divided  the  two 
domains.  Making  no  reply  to  Foliot's 
question,  he  shouted  to  Giles  to  bring 
the  woman  back. 
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"  Not  so,  with  your  good  leave," 
said  Waryn.  "  Hold  ! "  lie  cried, 
bringing  his  horse  so  rapidly  forward 
to  intercept  their  movements  as  near- 
ly to  overset  one  or  two  of  Sir  God- 
frey's men,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  those  who 
were  dragging  Swytha — "leave  go, 
sirrah  !  I  will  have  no  such  dealings 
here ;  what  wrong  has  the  woman 
done  ? " 

"  None,  none  ! "  shrieked  Swytha  ; 
"  I  swear  it,  noble  sir  ;  I  know  not 
what  they  would  have  ! " 

"  What  strange  insolence  is  this  ? " 
said  the  knight ;  "  what  mean  you 
by  meddling  thus  between  me  and 
mine?" 

"  I  will  meddle  no  further  than  I 
must,  Sir  Godfrey,  but  I  will  see  no 
woman  handled  in  this  fashion  within 
the  Foliot  liberties, — nor  out  of  them, 
without  inquiring  somewhat  into  the 
matter." 

"  Lo,  here  have  we  a  champion  of 
dames  indeed  !  I  give  ye  joy,  young 
sir,  that  you  have  found  worthy  cause 
at  last  in  which  to  make  your  first 
essay,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  gallant 
deeds  of  chivalry  !  Hark  ye,  good 
Giles — cut  me  one  of  my  lady's  deli- 
cate tresses  with  thy  hunting- knife — 
she  hath  but  little  gear  besides  to 
spare  that  I  see — and  we  will  stick 
it  in  this  doughty  squire's  cap  for  a 
love-token." 

Waryn  coloured  at  the  taunt,  but 
answered  it  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"You  shall  be  welcome  to  your  jest, 
Sir  "Godfrey,  so  that  you  will  be  con- 
tent to  bid  your  fellows  let  this  poor 
wretch  go  :  she  is,  as  I  may  say,  now 
waif  and  stray  of  ours,  and  for  any 
harm  she  has  done,  I  trow  that  she 
has  got  a  fright  that  may  last  her 
lifetime  for  a  warning." 

"  She  is  my  own  bondswoman,  and 
I  shall  deal  with  her  as  I  please,"  re- 
turned de  Burgh;  "I  will  flay  the 
life  out  of  her,  without  leave  asked 
of  yours,  I  warrant  me — here  before 
your  very  eyes,  if  I  see  fit.  Bring 
her  on  with  you,  men — do  ye  hear 
me?" 

"  Let  go  ! "  shouted  Foliot  to  the 
men  who  held  her,  raising  the  butt 
of  his  steel  cross-bow  over  the  head 
of  the  nearest. 

"  Now  the  fiend  have  ye  for  a  pesti- 
lent young  braggart !  are  ye  mad  1 " 
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said  Sir  Godfrey,  stepping  hastily 
back  before  Foliot's  fiery  horse,  with 
which  he  had  already  cleared  a  space 
round  him.  "  Will  ye  set  yourselves, 
two  men  against  a  score, in  this  churl's 
quarrel  ?  Ride  at  him,  Baldwin  and 
some  of  ye  !  drag  him  from  his  horse, 
and  keep  him  quiet — but  have  a  cau- 
tion of  using  him  over-roughly." 

Baldwin  made  a  movement  of  obe- 
dience, but  the  follower  who  was  in 
attendance  on  young  Foliot  dashed 
between  his  master  and  the  squire, 
and  with  a  powerful  arm  forced  Bald- 
win's horse  back  upon  his  haunches. 

"  I  count  the  odds  in  mine  own  fa- 
vour, Sir  Knight,"  said  Foliot,  who  had 
meanwhile  disengaged  Swytha  from 
her  captors,  who  had  made  but  faint 
show  of  resistance.  "I  dare  swear 
these  honest  men  will  be  slow  to  fight 
in  an  unmanly  quarrel,  and  I  see  one 
of  your  party  on  whose  aid  I  shall 
surely  reckon  if  I  require  it ;  a  knight 
who  has  done  battle  for  God's  honour 
against  misbelievers  will  hardly  stand 
by  and  see  a  Christian  woman  beaten 
like  a  hound." 

Sir  Godfrey,  dismounted  as  he  was, 
would  have  made  at  the  speaker, 
but  the  Crusader  interposed.  How- 
ever he  might  have  been  affected  by 
Waryn's  appeal,  Gladice's  eloquent 
pleading  had  already  secured  his  pro- 
tection for  Swytha.  He  threw  him- 
self between  the  disputants,  and  with 
difficulty  succeeded  in  drawing  Sir 
Godfrey  aside,  while  he  motioned  to 
the  younger  to  be  silent.  He  repre- 
sented to  his  brother  knight  that 
such  a  scene,  end  how  it  might,  was 
hardly  decorous  in  the  presence  of 
his  fair  relative,  and  wrung  from 
him  a  very  reluctant  consent  to  let 
the  woman  go.  De  Burgh's  temper 
was  rather  violent  than  malignant ; 
he  had  no  desire,  when  his  reason 
could  make  itself  heard  against  his 
passions,  to  discredit  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  either  of  his  guests  ;  and  he 
had  now  transferred  his  wrath  for 
the  time  from  the  peasant  to  her 
protector. 

"  At  a  fair  lady's  suit,  Sir  Nicholas, 
conveyed  to  me  by  a  brave  knight 
like  yourself,"  said  he  aloud,  turning 
so  that  all  might  hear  him,  "  I  con- 
sent to  forego  all  further  question  as 
to  this  woman's  guilt — do  with  her 
what  ye  both  will.  But  for  you, 
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Waryn  Foliot,  if  I  have  not  chastised 
your  insolence  here  and  now,  you, 
may  partly  thank  the  name  you  bear, 
and  partly  this  good  knight's  presence. 
I  take  shame  that  a  stranger  should 
be  witness  to  this  unseemly  brawl. 
You  shall  answer  this  again." 

"  My  thanks  shall  be  bestowed 
where  they  are  due,  Sir  Godfrey  ;  I 
seek  a  quarrel  with  no  man ;  and  I 
am  no  match  for  you  in  loud  words. 
I  will  answer  for  this  matter  to  my- 
self, full  lightly — and  to  others,  as  I 
may."  With  a  formal  salute  to  the 
whole  party,  he  turned  his  horse,  and 
with  his  follower  rode  slowly  away. 

Gladice  had  recovered  herself  suffi- 
ciently from  a  scene  which  had  both 
shocked  and  alarmed  her,  to  tender 
her  acknowledgments  to  her  kinsman 
for  his  compliance  with  her  entrea- 
ties ;  and  she  had  the  discretion  to 
do  so  as  warmly  as  if  the  boon  had 
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been  more  graciously  bestowed.  This 
homage  tended  in  some  degree  to 
smooth  the  knight's  ruffled  temper, 
and  to  put  him  on  better  terms  with 
himself.  After  giving  brief  orders 
that  the  search  after  Cuthwin  should 
be  continued,  taking  no  further  notice 
of  the  woman,  who  had  eagerly  obey- 
ed a  sign  from  the  Crusader  and  made 
her  escape  into  the  wood,  he  led  the 
way  home  to  the  manor.  But  he 
was  still  chafed  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  morning,  and  the  loud  laugh  and 
light  jest,  which  had  been  so  ready  on 
his  lips  a  few  hours  ago,  were  not 
heard  on  their  return.  The  Crusader, 
too,  was  silent  and  thoughtful  beyond 
his  wont ;  and  Gladice  remembered 
that  the  party  round  the  little  table 
at  the  old  tower  had  seemed  to  her 
far  gayer  and  more  pleasant  than  the 
costly  banquet  spread  for  them  at 
Ladysmede. 


CHAPTER   VII. — THE   CLOISTER. 


The  little  Giulio,  so  strangely 
thrown  upon  the  protection  of  the 
good  fathers  of  Rivelsby,  soon  found 
himself  at  home  among  them.  Though 
quiet,  he  was  by  no  means  shy,  and 
he  possessed  in  perfection  that  mar- 
vellous facility  with  which  a  child 
adapts  himself  to  the  most  opposite 
tastes  and  habits  of  his  elders.  Never 
accustomed  to  the  companionship  of 
other  children  of  his  age,  he  had 
nothing  to  miss  or  regret  on  that 
score,  in  his  new  position ;  and  in 
many  respects,  the  quiet  ways  of  his 
new  -  found  friends  were  probably 
more  to  his  taste  than  much  which 
he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Ladysmede. 
To  the  monks  themselves,  in  the  dull 
routine  of  their  conventual  life,  their 
little  visitor  was  more  than  welcome. 
To  the  devout  and  contemplative 
among  them,  the  soft  features,  and 
grave  yet  lustrous  eyes,  undimmed 
by  sin  or  sorrow,  and  the  innocent 
thoughts  and  words,  were  as  an  angel 
from  heaven  ;  to  the  restless,  the  curi- 
ous, and  the  discontented — and  many 
such  there  were— the  boy  was  a  link 
between  them  and  the  world  they 
had  lost.  At  all  hours  when  speak- 
ing was  allowed  to  the  brethren  by 
the  rule  of  their  order,  he  might  be 
seen  the  centre  of  a  group  of  eager 


and  admiring  faces.    Seated  on  the 

freat  table  in  the  refectory,  with  his 
dends  'on  the  benches  round  him — 
or  by  the  warm  fire  in  the  infirmary, 
where  the  elder  brethren  made  him 
welcome  when  the  evening  was  chill 
— or  in  some  sunny  nook  of  the  bat- 
tlements which  protected  the  ter- 
raced walk  above  the  cloisters,  which 
commanded  a  fair  view  of  the  rich 
and  level  country  round,  Giulio  held 
his  little  court,  and  received,  at  first 
with  some  embarrassment,  but  soon 
with  a  quiet  childish  dignity,  the 
homage  of  a  disinterested  devotion 
which  would  have  made  the  poor 
monks  but  indifferent  courtiers  else- 
where. He  slept  in  the  abbot's 
chamber,  and  took  his  meals  at  his 
table ;  and  Abbot  Martin  would  glad- 
ly have  kept  him  as  much  as  possible 
under  his  own  immediate  eye,  but 
his  younger  chaplain  was  one  of  the 
few  who  showed  no  pleasure  in  the 
boy's  society— poor  brother  Tobias, 
the  elder,  was  nearly  blind — and  the 
superior  was  too  anxious  for  the 
happiness  of  his  little  charge  to  put 
any  more  restraint  upon  his  move- 
ments than  was  actually  needful. 
The  only  injunction  which  he  laid 
upon  the  brethren,  and  to  which  he 
bound  them  by  their  vow  of  obedi- 
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ence,  was  that  none  should  presume 
to  question  the  boy  as  to  his  own 
history,  or  the  cause  of  his  having 
been  placed  at  Rivelsby  ;  not  that  it 
was  probable  that  Giulio  could  have 
enlightened  them  much  on  either 
point.  Whatever  knowledge  the 
abbot  himself  might  have  of  these 
matters,  it  was  a  subject  upon  which 
he  never  spoke.  The  sacrist,  little 
gracious  as  he  was  to  others,  took 
especial  notice  of  the  child,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
provide  him  such  amusement  and 
entertainment  as  might  be  found 
within  the  old  walls  of  the  monastery 
suitable  to  his  tender  years.  He 
showed  him  all  the  lions  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  the  image  which  had 
spoken  (long  ago) ;  the  place  in  the 
thick  wall  of  the  great  crypt,  where 
for  some  unknown  crime  a  guilty 
brother  had  been  built  up  alive  in 
days  of  stricter  discipline,  a  hundred 
years  back,  and  might  still  be  heard 
at  midnight  making  vain  attempts 
to  get  out.  He  told  him  the  marvel- 
lous histories  of  all  their  reliques,  of 
which  they  had  a  great  store,  from 
the  head  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
down  to  the  nail-parings  of  a  saint 
unknown ;  to  all  of  which  the  boy 
listened  with  wondering  eyes.  He 
pointed  out  to  him  the  skin  of  the 
sacrilegious  Dane,  nailed  fast  under 
the  iron  scroll-work  on  the  north 
door  of  their  great  Church  of  St 
Mary ;  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
one  of  the  folding  valves  was  covered 
with  this  horrible  parchment,  for  the 
pirate  captain,  who  had  been  caught 
in  his  retreat  with  the  sacred  vessels 
in  his  possession,  had  been  tall  and 
stout.  Brother  Simon,  again,  would 
take  him  down  with  him  to  the  stew- 
ponds,  where  the  great  carps  splashed 
and  tumbled,  and  had  become  so 
tame  that  it  was  the  boy's  great 
delight  to  see  them  struggling  for 
the  bread  almost  out  of  his  hand. 
He  only  wondered  how  the  monks 
could  have  the  heart  to  eat  them 
afterwards ;  and  always  refused  his 
own  pittance  if  it  contained  anything 
which  reminded  him  painfully  of 
the  great  heads  and  open  mouths  of 
his  poor  murdered  acquaintance  ;  by 
which  he  not  only  kept  the  fasts  of 
the  Church  in  stricter  fashion  than 
his  companions,  but  also  avoided 
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some  risk  of  choking ;  for  Brother 
Toly  of  Cornwall,  who  ate  of  them 
somewhat  greedily  on  maigre  days, 
had  gone  about  coughing  with  a  bone 
in  his  throat  for  a  fortnight,  a  living 
and  moving  homily  (which  the  sacrist 
took  occasion  to  enlarge  upon)  against 
the  sin  of  gluttony. 

But  perhaps  some  of  Giulio' s  hap- 
piest hours  at  Rivelsby  were  those 
which  were  spent  by  the  abbot's  per- 
mission with  Ingulph  in  the  library, 
where  the  good  brother  would  read 
to  him  out  of  some  of  those  volumes 
of  which  Gladice  was  so  fond,  and  of 
which  their  house  had  an  unusual 
number  —  the  collection  of  their 
Norman  abbots  since  the  Conquest ; 
those  rare  treasures  of  old  romance, 
in  their  delicate  clothing  of  creamy 
vellum,  sparkling  here  and  there 
with  rich  devices  in  red  and  gold 
and  blue,  tempting  and  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye  as  their  grand  old 
rhymes  were  harmonious  to  the  ear  ; 
nor  was  the  monotony  of  the  Bene- 
dictine's sonorous  recitation,  after  all, 
ill-suited  to  their  stately  rhythm,  and 
was  far  better  than  a  misplaced  pro- 
saic emphasis.  The  boy  thought  it 
all  perfection,  His  eyes  would  light 
up,  his  cheeks  burn,  and  he  would 
question  his  entertainer  in  such  per- 
tinent and  sometimes  perplexing 
fashion,  that  the  simple  recluse  would 
often  raise  his  eyes  in  admiration, 
and  prophesy  that  such  a  promising 
student  must  rise  to  be  an  abbot  at 
least.  Poor  Ingulph  !  forgetting  that 
his  own  dreamy  studies  and  stores  of 
useless  knowledge  had  left  him  still 
humble  monk  of  Rivelsby — that  even 
his  poor  office  of  librarian  was  due 
to  his  presumed  honesty  rather  than 
his  attainments — he  still  clung  fast 
to  the  bright  delusion  that  learning 
held  the  keys  of  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
and  forgot  also  the  still  more  glorious 
truth,  that  the  elysium  to  which  she 
beckons  her  worshipper  is  around 
him  and  within  him  at  every  step. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
librarian  was  often  guilty  of  indulg- 
ing bis  young  pupil  and  himself  in 
these  profane  studies,  when  it  would 
have  teen  more  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  his  order  that  their  read- 
ing should  have  been  of  an  altogether 
graver  cast ;  and  Wolfert  the  chap- 
lain, who  would  gladly  have  pro- 
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nounced  an  anathema  against  every 
shade  of  lighter  literature,  had  once 
or  twice  vainly  hinted  to  the  abbot 
that  Giulio  was  getting  into  rather 
dangerous  hands.  But  Abbot  Mar- 
tin, if  he  had  less  learning  than  his 
chaplain,  had  more  sense ;  and  he 
never  felt  it  a  duty  very  incumbent 
on  him  to  inquire  too  closely  how 
the  hours  in  the  library  were  em- 
ployed. Ingulph  compounded  with 
his  conscience  by  an  occasional  con- 
fession of  inordinate  indulgence  in 
respect  of  his  favourite  recreation ; 
and  took  his  penance  and  read  his 
romance  quietly.  And  Giulio  had 
no  conscience  in  the  matter.  They 
would  sit  there  together,  happy  en- 
thusiasts, the  child  and  the  child- 
like, reading  or  talking  of  Arthur  or 
Charlemagne,  till  the  bell  for  refec- 
tion summoned  them  from  the  ban- 
quets of  heroes  to  the  pulse  and  len- 
tils of  common  life. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
scarce  a  fortnight  after  the  boy's  arri- 
val, when  he  and  his  friend  were  wrapt 
in  these  regions  of  fancy,  that  the 
great  bell  of  the  monastery  rung  out 
its  deep  mellow  boom  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  usual.  It  was 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  house,  and 
had  been  baptised  by  no  less  a  hand 
than  that  of  an  archbishop,  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony,  by  the 
name  of  Shoshannim — "  song  of  re- 
joicing." 

"  It  can  never  surely  be  refection- 
time  ! "  exclaimed  Giulio,  starting  up 
at  the  sound. 

"  No,  my  child,"  replied  the  monk, 
rising  also  and  looking  out  of  the 
narrow  window  into  the  great  court 
— "  it  must  be  ringing  for  a  chapter 
extraordinary." 

It  was  as  Ingulph  supposed;  all 
the  office-bearers  of  the  abbey  were 
summoned  to  attend  their  superior 
in  the  chapter-house  on  urgent  busi- 
ness. Abbot  Martin  met  his  brethren 
with  a  very  grave  and  troubled  coun- 
tenance ;  and  when  all  were  seated 
according  to  their  dignities,  and  the 
shorter  rule  of  the  order  had  been 
read,  and  other  routine  business  duly 

fone  through,  he  rose    and    made 
nown    to    them   the   purpose    for 
which  he  had  called  them  together. 
A  royal  messenger  had  arrived  with 
a  rescript  from  King  Richard,  now 
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in  Palestine,  in  which,  after  reciting 
the  need  which  his  majesty  had  of 
money  in  order  to  maintain  the  pro- 
tracted war  against  the  infidels,  full 
powers  were  given  to  three  trusty 
knights  whom  the  king  had  sent  to 
England  to  receive  from  his  loving 
and  faithful  subjects  such  contri- 
butions as  their  good-will  and  loy- 
alty would  readily  supply.  And  the 
amount  which,  with  the  advice  of 
his  chancellor,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  house  of  Rivelsby  might  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  by  way  of  loan 
— for,  as  the  abbot  assured  them  with 
somewhat  bitter  emphasis,  nothing 
was  required  for  which  they  would 
not  have  his  majesty's  promise  of  re- 
payment —  was  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  marks ;  which  moneys  the 
good  knight  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi 
had  charge  to  receive  of  them,  and 
for  which  he  would  give  them  an 
obligation  ready  prepared  under  the 
royal  seal.  Having  thus  briefly  laid 
the  contents  before  them,  and  be- 
sought their  counsel  and  assistance, 
he  handed  the  rescript  for  such  as 
pleased  to  read— one  of  those  omin- 
ous-looking combinations  of  wax  and 
parchment  which  seem  to  have  borne 
in  all  ages  a  strongly-marked  and 
very  unpleasant  family  likeness. 

There  was  an  unanimous  groan 
from  the  assembled  chapter. 

"  Three  hundred  marks ! "  exclaim- 
ed the  prior  in  consternation  ;  "  it  is 
a  fourth  part  of  our  net  rents." 

"  When  will  his  gracious  majesty 
repay  us  ? "  asked  sub-prior  Simon, 
who  was  a  simple-minded  man. 

"At  the  Greek  kalends,"  said 
Wolfert  to  him  in  a  whisper ;  "  here 
it  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
terms." 

The  rescript  was  in  Norman 
French,  and  the  sub-prior's  eyes  were 
indifferent :  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. 

"  There  is  scarce  sufficient  in  the 
chest,  as  my  lord  abbot  knows,  for 
the  daily  expenses  of  the  house," 
said  the  treasurer  ;  J*  and  there  is 
little  more  coming  in  to  us  this 
side  Christmas." 

"  I  would  it  were  in  my  power," 
said  the  abbot,  "  to  give  any  effectual 
help  in  this  matter  from  my  own  re- 
sources ;  but  I  have  already  bestow- 
ed that  which  I  had  from  the  Knight 
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of  Ladysmede  in  discharge  of  my 
bond  to  Nathaniel  of  Cambridge; 
and  in  sad  truth,  as  some  of  ye  may 
well  bear  me  witness,  the  accounts 
of  the  abbacy  are  not  in  so  prosper- 
ous a  state  as  might  be  wished,  and 
it  will  be  long  ere  they  be  brought 
round  again.  This  sudden  demand," 
he  continued,  looking  round  upon  his 
helpless  counsellors,  "will  go  nigh  to 
ruin  us  ;  and  yet  I  see  not  how  we 
shall  evade  it.  If  the  king  were 
within  the  realm,  I  would  not  delay 
to  seek  his  gracious  majesty  at  once, 
and  humbly  lay  the  true  account  of 
our  present  poor  estate  before  him  ; 
he  has  been  wrongfully  informed 
about  our  means,  by  some  that  are 
no  friends  to  us,  and  I  fear  we 
are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
spoilers." 

"  There  has  no  such  strait  befallen 
our  house  since  the  time  when  the 
Danes  were  here  last,"  said  the  sac- 
rist; "then  it  was  that  the  little 
image  of  St  Pancratius  (he  was  of 
lead)  fell  down  and  broke  the  skull 
of  their  great  earl  Hingar,  as  he  sate 
drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  refec- 
tory. A  most  righteous  vengeance  ! " 

"  Kighteous  indeed  ! "  said  the 
abbot ; "  have  we  the  good  saint  there 
yet?  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  him.  But  we  are  scarce  so 
worthy  of  such  interposition  as  our 
holy  predecessors." 

"  He  was  new-cast  of  solid  sil- 
ver," said  the  sacrist,  "  and  set  up  in 
the  north  chapel ;  I  have  heard  say 
his  majesty  William  Conqueror  laid 
hands  on  him  in  the  evil  days." 

"  The  lead  had  been  safer,"  said 
the  abbot ;  "  but  it  reminds  me  well 
that  we  must  see  what  resource  we 
may  find,  in  our  sore  lack  of  money 
to  meet  this  demand,  in  the  valuables 
of  which  we  are  possessed.  Good 
King  Hezekiah  strippedthe  gold  from 
the  temple  to  bestow  on  pagans,  and 
I  trow  we  wretched  sinners  must  not 
be  over-nice.  Have  you  the  inven- 
tory at  hand,  brother  ] " 

The  sacrist  unlocked  a  small  chest, 
and  produced  the  roll. 

The  abbot  glanced  at  the  list,  and 
read  some  extracts  from  its  contents. 

"  Here  is  the  great  super-altar,  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  in  silver  tricked 
with  gold,  set  up  by  abbot  Walkelyn 
out  of  the  gifts  of  Kiug  Canute  and 
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his  queen  ;  the  estimated  value  there- 
of three  hundred  pounds  of  silver." 

The  sacrist  shook  his  head. 

"  I  admit,"  said  the  abbot,  "  it  has 
a  look  of  sacrilege,  but — " 

"  Alas  that  I  must  say  so  ! "  in- 
terrupted the  prior  :  "  the  blessed 
Apostles  were  melted  down  when 
my  unworthy  cousin  Ratpert  fled  his 
bail  and  went  off  to  Normandy,  and 
our  uncle  had  to  pay  his  fines  to  the 
king ;  they  have  been  but  silver 
washed  ever  since." 

"  It  is  my  negligence  not  to  have 
looked  into  these  matters  before,  and 
seen  to  the  roll  being  corrected,"  said 
the  abbot,  trying  to  conceal  his  vexa- 
tion. He  went  on  reading. 

"  Item,  a  cross  of  silver  five  feet 
long." 

"  Here  is  the  cross,"  said  the  prior 
with  alacrity,  opening  an  armoire  in 
the  wall. 

"  'Tis  but  of  slight  workmanship," 
said  the  abbot,  weighing  it  in  his 
hands. — "  Item,  the  shrine  in  which 
the  bones  of  St  Fabian  were  placed 
by  Beorwulph  of  blessed  memory, 
covered  with  plates  of  solid  silver, 
inlaid  with  gold ;  the  weight  of  the 
same — " 

"  The  shrine  was  foully  broken, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  carried  away, 
by  one  who  called  himself  a  commis- 
sioner from  King  Stephen,"  said  the 
prior;  "but  the  blessed  relics  are  safer, 
it  may  be,  in  the  plain  oak  coffer  we 
had  made  for  them  afterwards." 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so  ! " 
said  the  abbot.  "  What  have  we 
next  ? — Two  censers  of  silver,  richly 
gilt,  the  work  of  Alan  the  goldsmith." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  the  prior,  "  the  same 
miserable  Ratpert — the  shame  of  our 
family  —  is  shrewdly  suspected  of 
having  taken  them  with  him  to  Nor- 
mandy. St  Mary  assoil  him !  they 
were  never  seen  since  then." 

"  Item,  two  thuribles  of  silver  gilt. 
—Did  he  take  them  too  1 " 

The  prior  was  silent. 

"  They  were  of  the  same  pattern," 
said  the  sacrist,  by  way  of  apology. 

"  Item,  a  finger  of  St  Macarius,  in 
box  of  gold,  with  rubies  in  the  cover 
thereof." 

"  The  box,  I  fear  me,  is  gone,"  said 
the  prior,  "  but  he  left  the  finger." 

"  Deo  gratias  ! "  said  the  abbot, 
gloomily.  "  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
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brethren,  that  we  have  here  a  list 
rather  of  our  losses  than  our  posses- 
sions. Nevertheless,  poor  as  we  are, 
I  fear  we  must  make  ourselves  poorer 
yet.  It  will  need,"  said  he,  after 
going  a  little  further  into  the  inven- 
tory, and  suggesting  some  few  articles 
of  value  which  might  be  sold  or 
pledged  to  help  towards  the  sum  re- 
quired— "  It  will  need  that  we  sell 
the  bell  Shoshannim  ;  the  prior  of 
Cottesford,  I  know,  would  gladly  buy 
it  of  us ;  or,  it  may  be,  take  it  in 
pledge." 

"  I  would  rather  break  him  up 
with  my  own  hands,  and  sell  him  for 
his  weight  of  metal,"  said  the  sacrist, 
with  more  feeling  than  usual ;  "  they 
of  Cottesford  have  been  scheming  to 
get  him  from  us  these  seven  years 
past ;  I  could  never  lay  me  down  in 
peace  if  I  thought  they  were  ringing 
him." 

"Some  means  must  be  taken  to 
raise  the  money,"  said  the  prior  ; 
"  unless  my  lord  abbot  thinks  he  can 
avail  ought  with  this  Sir  Nicholas  ta 
plead  our  poverty  with  the  king,  and 
take  somewhat  less  for  our  share.  I 
dare  to  say  he  can  deal  in  the  busi- 
ness much  as  he  lists." 

"  He  is  a  second  Rabshakeh,  and 
worse  than  his  master,  or  I  much 
misjudge  him,"  said  the  sacrist. 

"  The  money  is  expected  of  us 
within  fourteen  days,"  said  the  ab- 
bot, "Sir  Nicholas's  stay  in  these 
parts  being  limited  to  that  time  ; 
and  the  knight  purposes  coming 
hither  in  person  to  receive  it." 

"  His  majesty  has  no  doubt  heard," 
said  the  sacrist,  "  that,  by  the  grace 
of  his  ancestors,  we  of  Rivelsby  have 
a  right  to  our  own  mint  and  impress ; 
but  there  goes  other  matter  besides 
a  royal  licence  to  the  coining  of 
groats.  He  must  think  we  poor 
monks  have  the  lost  secret  of  the 
Arabian  gold-makers,  of  which  I 
have  heard  brother  Wolfert  dis- 
course." 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
secret  exists,"  said  the  chaplain, 
with  the  blandly  supercilious  tone 
of  superior  information. 

"  If  you  could  chance  to  light 
upon  it,  now,  within  this  next  fort- 
night, in  the  course  of  your  reading, 
brother,"  said  the  sacrist,  "  it  would 
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stand  our  fraternity  in  better  stead 
than  even  your  '  archimalleus  cleri- 
corum '  which  is  to  be." 

This  was  a  great  controversial  work 
on  which  the  chaplain  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time ;  in  which  he 
hoped  to  prove,  by  many  Christian 
arguments,  that  the  obnoxious  can- 
ons, of  whom  the  Benedictines  were 
especially  jealous,  were  the  antitypes 
of  the  thief  in  the  sheepfold,  the 
goats  in  the  parable,  and  the  frogs 
in  the  Revelation. 

It  was  evident  that  the  abbot  had 
little  help  to  expect  from  his  coun- 
cil. On  one  point  all  present  were 
agreed  ;  that  their  superior  should 
have  full  powers,  in  the  present 
emergency,  to  deal  in  the  matter  as 
he  might  judge  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  house  ;  and  either  so  to  treat 
with  Sir  Nicholas  as  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  some  mitigation  in  the 
terms  of  the  royal  demand,  or  to 
procure  the  sum  required  by  sale  or 
pledge  of  the  conventual  property. 
And  haying  by  this  means  consider- 
ably relieved  their  own  minds,  and 
behaved,  as  the  prior  considered,  very 
handsomely  towards  their  abbot,  the 
chapter  broke  up. 

Abbot  Martin  returned  to  his 
lodging  with  a  heavy  heart,  feeling 
more  burdened  with  the  weight  of 
public  care  than  elated  by  the 
public  confidence.  He  found  Giulio 
waiting  his  arrival,  and  smoothed  his 
brow  and  laid  aside  his  anxieties  for 
a  while  to  talk  kindly  and  cheerfully, 
as  he  always  did,  to  the  boy.  Giulio 
would  sit  quiet  and  silent  for  hours 
in  the  chamber,  if  the  abbot  was 
engaged  with  his  chaplains,  or  with 
other  visitors,  on  the  various  matters 
of  business  which  such  a  position 
involved ;  and  he  had  a  natural  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  of  his  ears  and 
tongue,  which  was  more  than  some 
of  the  older  heads  in  the  monastery 
could  boast  of.  But  when  alone  with 
any  one  of  his  friends,  and  when  his 
own  confidence  was  invited,  he  had 
usually  either  a  series  of  questions 
to  ask,  or  a  long  story  to  tell.  At 
present  he  had  both.  He  had  been 
watching  the  procession  to  and  from 
the  chapter-house,  and  had  much  in- 
nocent curiosity  as  to  the  ceremo- 
nial, which  was  the  most  important 
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he  had  yet  witnessed  since  his  intro- 
duction to  cloister  life.  Especially 
he  was  curious  to  know  why  one 
monk  (who  was  under  penance  for 
going  to  sleep  at  lauds),  figured  there 
with  the  unusual  ornament  of  a 
lanthorn  hung  round  his  neck — in 
the  daytime  ;  and  why  brother 
Andrew  called  him  Diogenes?  To 
which  the  abbot  was  obliged  to  reply 
with  a  smile,  that  there  were  many 
rules  of  the  order  difficult  of  expla- 
nation to  a  child,  and  that  brother 
Andrew  was  always  fond  of  a  joke, 
and  meant  his  answer  as  a  hint  that 
it  was  well  for  little  people  not  to 
be  over-curious.  But  Giulio  had 
also  his  tale  to  tell.  He  had  watch- 
ed from  the  window  of  the  porter's 
chamber  the  departure  of  the  royal 
messenger  and  his  attendant  men-at- 
arms,  and  was  full  of  natural  boyish 
interest  in  the  sight,  and  more 
especially  in  the  device  on  the  small 
square  banner  borne  before  him  to 
mark  his  office — the  three  lions  of 
England,  which  he  now  for  the  first 
time  saw  displayed.  And  it  was 
with  some  little  sense  of  increased 
personal  importance  that  the  boy 
went  on  to  inform  the  abbot,  that  in 
the  person  of  the  king's  official  he 
had  recognised  an  old  acquaintance. 
Abbot  Martin  had  made  but  an 
indifferent  listener  to  the  boy's  de- 
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could  re- 
member his  name. 

Here  was  a  new  source  of  un- 
easiness to  the  abbot.  If  this  esquire 
had  recognised  the  boy  at  the  win- 
dow, he  would  carry  the  news  to  Sir 
Godfrey  at  once.  Abbot  Martin 
knew  that  he  would  be  acting  against 
the  law,  such  as  it  was,  in  receiv- 
ing him  at  Rivelsby  without  the 
knight's  knowledge,  —  still  more  in 
detaining  him  against  his  will :  and 
he  had  reasons  which  were  suffi- 
cient to  determine  him  not  to  give 
him  up,  except  under  the  strongest 
compulsion.  Sir  Godfrey  indeed  was 
not  a  man  to  inquire  very  strictly, 
in  a  matter  where  his  own  pleasure 
or  interest  was  concerned,  whether 
the  law  was  for  him  or  against  him  ; 
and  the  law  most  prevalent  in  the 
good  realm  of  England,  in  these  days, 
was  the  law  of  the  strongest,  admin- 
istered by  armed  retainers  instead 
of  bailiffs  and  parchments,  and  hav- 
ing at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
remarkably  intelligible,  and  very 
speedy  in  execution ;  and  in  point 
of  hap-hazard  justice,  not  much  be- 
hind a  modern  west-country  magis- 
trate or  a  Welsh  jury.  If  Sir  God- 
frey should  learn  the  place  of  the 
boy's  refuge,  he  would  lose  not  a  day 
in  reclaiming  him  ;  and  what  resist- 
ance could  be  made  to  his  powers, 
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troubles  ;  but  he  was  startled  into 
attention  by  the  last  few  words,  and 
asked  his  little  companion  hastily 
whom  it  was  that  he  had  seen. 

"It  was — I  cannot  mind  his  name ; 
but  it  was  the  squire  who  came  to 
Ladysmede  with  Sir  Nicholas." 

"  And  did  he  see  you,  my  child  1 " 

Nay,  that  Giulio  could  not  tell ; 
but  he  had  seen  the  squire  from  the 
window,  and  knew  him  at  once. 

Had  Giulio  ever  spoken  to  him  at 
Ladysmede  1 

No,  not  that  he  could  remember  ; 
but  he  had  seen  him  there  often, 
and  was  quite  sure  he  was  not 


were  multiplying  ;  and  for  this  last, 
at  least,  the  abbot  felt  that  he  must 
be  held  mainly  responsible. 

"  I  have  been  to  blame,"  he  said 
to  himself — "  much  to  blame  ;  I  had 
need  to  have  kept  the  boy  carefully 
from  the  sight  of  strangers ;  but  in 
any  case  his  presence  here  among 
us  could  hardly  have  been  kept  se- 
cret long.  Well,"  he  continued  half 
aloud,  laying  his  hand  on  Giulio's 
head  as  he  spoke,  "I  will  not  fail 
me,  by  grace  of  Mary,  in  my  duty 
here  ;  better  foes  without  us  than 
within — '  Exurgat  Deus,  et  dissipen- 
tur." 
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IT  would  probably  be  impossible 
at  the  present  time  to  find,  within 
the  three  kingdoms,  any  person  of 
ordinary  education  who  entertains  a 
belief  in  witchcraft.  We  believe  in 
spirit-rapping  and  in  table-turning,  in 
homoeopathy  and  mesmerism,  in  Miss 
C.  Smith,  who  exhibits  her  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  animal  magnetism 
at  540  New  Oxford  Street,  and  in 
Mr  J.  Smith,  who  exhibits  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  prophecy  at  Utah. 
The  doctrine  of  "  Credo  quia  impossi- 
bile"  never  had  more  numerous  disci- 
ples than  now ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
in  witchcraft.  This  scepticism  is, 
however,  of  very  modern  date.  Even 
at  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
belief  was  general,  and  we  have  only 
to  go  back  about  two  hundred  years 
to  find  it  universal.  From  the  days 
when  Eleanor  Cobham,  the  wife  of  a 
duke  and  the  aunt  of  a  king  (after 
walking  in  solemn  penance  for  her 
witchcrafts,  "hoodlesse  save  a  ker- 
cheif,"  through  all  the  most  crowded 
streets  of  London  and  Westminster, 
to  offer  a  "  taper  at  the  high  altar  of 
St  Paul's  "),  went  to  her  life-long  im- 
prisonment at  Kenilworth,  whilst  her 
accomplice  Bolingbroke  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  crime  on  the  gibbet  at 
Tyburn,  down  to  those  when  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  directed  his  clergy 
to  make  strict  inquiry  after  all 
"witchcraft,  and  suchlike  craft  in- 
vented of  the  devil,"  and  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Coke  declared  that  it  would 
have  been  "  a  great  defect  in  govern- 
ment if  so  great  an  abomination  had 
passed  with  impunity,"  no  one  doubt- 
ed the  existence  or  questioned  the 
power  of  the  witch. 

When  Ford  lays  his  cudgel  across 
the  shoulders  of  Falstaff,  supposing 
him  to  be  the  "wise  woman  of 
Brentford,"  he  only  does  what  all 
around  approve.  Ford  is  a  gentle- 
man and  (excepting  his  groundless 
jealousy)  a  man  of  sense.  In  the 
presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
clergyman  and  a  physician,  of  his 
neighbour  Page,  and  the  several 


members  of  their  families,  he  inflicts 
brutal  chastisement  upon  an  old 
woman,  and  not  a  word  of  remon- 
strance is  uttered.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  has  here  given 
us  a  true  picture  of  the  feelings  of  his 
day.  He  has  embodied  the  grander 
and  more  terrible  idea  of  witchcraft 
in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  There  is 
scarcely  an  ingredient  of  the  witches' 
cauldron  for  which  an  authority  could 
not  be  found  in  some  of  the  trials  of 
that  day.  The  details  of  the  enchant- 
ment, the  sailing  in  a  sieve,  the 
"  pilot's  thumb,"  the  "  finger  of  birth- 
strangled  babe,"  the  "  rat  without  a 
tail,"  were  all  objects  of  terror  in  an 
age  when  it  was  believed  that  the 
life  of  the  king  had  been  endangered 
on  his  return  from  Denmark  by  a 
storm  raised  by  these  very  means, — 
when  the  king  himself  had  presided 
in  person  at  the  trials  of  the  witches, 
"  taking  great  delight  to  be  present 
at  their  examinations,"*  and  had 
employed  his  royal  pen  to  prove  alike 
their  existence  and  their  criminal- 
ity. The  tailless  rats  were  peculiarly 
objects  of  terror.  Imps,  "in  shape 
somewhat  like  a  rat,  but  without 
tail  or  ears"  —  "things  about  the 
bignesse  of  mouses" — "things  like 
moles,  having  four  feet  a-piece,  but 
without  tayls,"  meet  us  on  every 
page  of  the  witch  trials.  A  little 
later  we  come  to  the  times  of  Matthew 
Hopkins,  the  witch-finder.  Then  we 
see  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presiding  at 
the  trials  of  the  Bury  St  Edmunds 
witches,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
author  of  the  Religio  Medici  and  of 
the  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors, 
giving  the  evidence  on  which  those 
unhappy  wretches  were  sent  to  the 
gallows.  We  find  Baxter  and  Wesley 
declaring  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  essentially  connected  with  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and,  almost 
in  our  own  day,  Johnson  doubting 
if  not  believing  in  the  existence  and 
power  of  witches. 

The  statute  which  made  witchcraft 
a  felony  punishable  with  death,  was 
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not  repealed  until  the  year  1736,  nor 
had  it  become  obsolete.  A  trial  of 
the  most  solemn  description  took 
place  under  its  provisions  on  the 
spring  circuit  of  1712,  before  the 
judge  of  assize  at  Hertford.  The 
several  collections  of  State  trials, 
so  rich  in  the  earlier  cases,  con- 
tain (as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover)  no  report  of  this  very 
remarkable  trial,  though  it  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  various  law  trea- 
tises. There  exists,  however,  a  full, 
minute,  and  trustworthy  account  of 
the  whole  proceedings,  in  a  very 
scarce  tract  entitled  "A  full  and 
impartial  Account  of  Sorcery  and 
Witchcraft  practised  by  Jane  Wen- 
ham,  of  Walkerne  in  Hertfordshire, 
upon  the  Bodies  of  Anne  Thome  and 
Anne  Street,  &c. ;  the  Proceedings 
against  her,  from  her  being  first 
apprehended  till  she  was  committed 
to  gaol  by  Sir  Henry  Chauncy ;  also 
her  Tryal  at  the  Assizes  at  Hertford, 
before  Mr  Justice  Powell,  when  she 
was  found  guilty  of  Felony  and 
Witchcraft,  and  received  sentence  of 
death  for  the  same,  March  4,  17 Il- 
ia. 4th  Edit."  This  tract  was 
written  by  Mr  Francis  Bragge,  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  trans- 
action. He  was  a  young  man  of 
family  and  education.  He  had  re- 
cently taken  his  degree  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  appears  to 
have  been,  at  the  time  in  question, 
residing  sometimes  with  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Sir  Henry  Chauncy, 
and  sometimes  with  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Bragge,  vicar  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Hitchin.  We 
shall  draw  largely  upon  his  narrative, 
with  the  view  of  rescuing  from  obli- 
vion the  only  record  of  this  very 
remarkable  trial,  and  throwing  some 
additional  light  upon  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time  most 
obscurs  pages  in  the  history  of  human 
nature. 

The  village  of  Walkerne,  the  scene 
of  the  events  we  are  about  to  nar- 
rate, lies  a  little  more  than  four 
miles  eastward  from  the  Steven  age 
station  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. Nestling  in  a  narrow  valley, 
and  embowered  among  gigantic  elms, 
the  low  tower  of  the  church,  and  the 
thatched  roofs  of  the  farmhouses,  are 
hardly  seen  until  the  traveller  is  close 
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upon  the  entrance  to  the  village. 
Few  places  probably  have  changed 
so  little  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Yew-trees,  clipped  into  the 
most  fantastic  forms,  attest  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  gardens  they  adorn ; 
and  the  low-roofed  warm  mud  cot- 
tages, swarming  with  chubby  rosy- 
cheeked  children,  are  evidently  un- 
conscious of  the  existence  of  Mr 
Edwin  Chadwick  and  all  other  zy- 
motic diseases.  At  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  village  stands  the 
Rectory,  a  fitting  residence  for  some 
learnedfellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  hands  of  which  venerable 
Society  the  patronage  of  the  living  is 
vested.  Successive  incumbents  have 
impressed  upon  the  Rectory  the  marks 
of  their  individual  tastes ;  one  added 
a  library  of  such  dimensions,  and  so 
well  stored,  that  his  parishioners 
were  wont  to  call  it  "the  Doctor's 
ba-arn  fu'  o'  books."  Another  smooth- 
ed the  lawn  which  slopes  down  to 
the  clear  stream,  over  which  a  foot- 
bridge leads  to  the  church,  and  made 
it  brilliant  with  calceolaria  and  the 
scarlet  verbena.  Thus  the  Rectory 
has  experienced  more  change  than 
any  other  part  of  the  village,  and 
retains  but  little  of  what  it  was  at 
the  time  to  which  our  story  relates.  It 
occupies,  however,  the  same  site,  and 
the  alterations  have  been  so  gradual 
as  scarcely  to  destroy  the  identity. 

Our  narrative  does  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  relate  to  any  obscure  or 
remote  locality,  or  to  a  dark  or  igno- 
rant period  of  history.  Walkerne  is 
within  an  easy  afternoon's  ride  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  literary  intellect  of  Eng- 
land has  never  shone  more  brightly 
than  in  the  year  17 12.  Drydenhadset, 
but  Pope  had  risen.  Addison  was 
painting  hisgenialportraitof  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  and,  sickening  with  envy 
at  the  rising  luminary  which  threat- 
ened to  overpower  all  other  lights, 
was  scheming  how  he  might  dim  its 
brightness,  and  "  cuff  down  the  ris- 
ing merit "  of  the  "  little  nightingale 
of  Twickenham."  Arbuthnot,  un- 
named, had  just  sent  forth  from  the 
press  his  History  of  John  Bull.  Care- 
less, kind-hearted  Steele  was  living 
at  the  old  cottage,  which  still  stands 
surrounded  by  parallelograms  of  mo- 
dern brick,  half-way  between  London 
and  Hampstead.  Looming  large  in 
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the  distance,  his  gigantic  propor- 
tions developing  themselves  more 
and  more  as  he  recedes  from  sight, 
a  darker  and  grander  mystery  cloud- 
ing his  features  and  enveloping  his 
form,  Swift  towers  above  his  com- 
rades, stern  and  lonely.  Dictating 
to  ministers,  and  domineering  over 
peers,  the  poor  proud  vicar  of  Lara- 
cor  was  at  that  moment  more  court- 
ed, followed,  flattered,  and  feared, 
than  any  man  in  England.  Night 
after  night  he  returns  to  his  lodgings 
— "at  eight  shillings  a- week" — in 
Bury  Street,  sighing  for  the  willows 
of  Laracor,  and  pouring  out  his  heart 
in  childish  prattle  to  the  woman  who 
loved  him  through  all  the  trials  of 
his  strange  career — the  star  at  whose 
setting  a  darkness  more  terrible  than 
death  descended  on  his  soul.  Nothing 
is  too  minute,  nothing  too  trivial,  to 
be  recorded  in  the  touching  pages  of 
that  "Journal  to  Stella."  But  on 
one  subject  he  is  silent.  Day  after 
day  he  dines  with  "  neighbour  Van- 
homrig,"  yet  no  word  escapes  him 
of  her  whom  he  has  made  world- 
famous  to  eternity  —  with  whom, 
years  afterwards,  he  sat  under  the 
laurels  at  Celbridge — laurels  planted 
by  her  hand  to  signalise  his  fame. 
A  few  short  years  pass,  Laracor 
and  Celbridge  are  both  lonely.  The 
willows  and  the  laurels  find  no 
hand  to  trim  their  branches  or  weave 
them  into  chaplets.  A  gaunt  figure 
sits  by  the  fireside  in  the  Deanery 
of  St  Patrick's.  Months  and  years 
pass  away,  but  it  utters^  no  word 
and  makes  no  sign.  Day  and  night, 
in  silence  and  in  darkness,  it  lives 
OD,  a  strange  and  a  terrible  spectacle. 
It  dies.  Earth,  only  earth  at  last,  to 
earth.  Let  us  stand  reverently  in 
the  dingy  aisle  of  Sfc  Patrick's,  by 
that  grave  where  the  shell  which  once 
held,  and  through  dark  dread  years 
survived,  that  mighty  intellect,  has 
long  since  mouldered  into  dust ; 
let  us  not  seek  to  penetrate  a  mys- 
tery too  deep  for  us  to  fathom,  but 
meekly  trust  that  the  Great  Searcher 
of  Hearts  has  mercifully  dealt  with 
him  whom  he  so  loved  and  so  chast- 
ened, on  whom  he  showered  down 
his  rarest  gifts,  and  inflicted  his  most 
terrible  doom.  Let  us  fancy  that 
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the  gentle  spirit  of  Hester  Johnson 
and  the  passionate  soul  of  Vanessa 
still  hover  lovingly  around,  and  in 
the  divinity  of  glory  which  encircles 
its  head,  let  us  forget  that  the  feet 
of  the  idol  they  worshipped  were  of 
clay ! 

But  of  Swift  and  Pope,  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Addison,  the  world  of  Wal- 
kerne, though  within  thirty  miles  of 
London,  knew  nothing.  They  cared 
neither  for  the  Spectator  nor  for  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  and  Miss  Bell  Fermor  were 
nothing  to  them.  They  were  busily 
employed  in  hunting  a  witch,  and  a 
very  absurd  farce,  which,  but  for  the 
good  sense  of  one  man,  would  have 
turned  out  a  very  deep  tragedy,  was 
being  acted  in  that  village  by  high 
and  low  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1712. 

One  of  the  parishioners  of  the 
Rev.  Godfrey  Gardiner,  the  rector 
of  Walkerne,  was  an  old  woman  of 
the  name  of  Jane  Wenham.  She 
was  married  and  had  children,  but 
her  domestic  life  had  not  been  happy. 
She  was  suspected  of  too  close  an 
intimacy  with  the  devil,  and  as  no 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  then  sat  to 
adjudicate  upon  matrimonial  differ- 
ences, her  husband  adopted  the  sim- 
pler plan  of  sending  the  town-crier 
round  to  proclaim  that  he  would  not 
be  answerable  for  her  proceedings. 
The  husband  soon  afterwards  died 
miserably,  and  his  death  was  of  course 
attributed  to  the  witchcraft  of  his 
wife.  Nor  did  her  vengeance  stop 
there.  The  wife  of  Richard  Harvey, 
whom  the  husband  had  employed  in 
some  step  of  this  extrajudicial  sepa- 
ration, lay  sick.  Jane  Wenham  "went 
under  the  window  where  the  sick 
woman  lay,  and  said, '  Why  do  they 
let  this  creature  lie  here  ?  why  don't 
they  take  her  and  hang  her  out  of 
the  way  1 '  and  that  night  the  sick 
woman  aforesaid  died  ! "  *  A  child 
of  Susan  Aylot,  who  had  nursed 
Harvey's  wife,  was  the  next  victim, 
and  soon  after  another  child  sickened 
and  died  through  her  enchantments. 
Her  time,  when  not  occupied  in  mur- 
der, was  passed  in  sending  bumpkins 
on  fools'  errands,  in  bewitching  cattle, 
and  making  elderly  rams  and  discreet 
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ewes  stand  on  their  heads  in  the 
fashion  of  the  performing  elephants 
at  Astley's.*  Living  a  solitary  pa- 
riah in  her  cottage,  how  she  kept 
body  and  soul  together  is  a  mystery. 
Somehow  or  other,  however,  she 
managed  to  live  on,  in  miserable 
poverty,  the  object  of  the  hatred, 
terror,  and  contempt  of  every  one 
around  her.  Abundance  of  abuse 
must  have  been  showered  upon  her  ; 
she  appears,  however,  not  to  have 
become  wholly  callous,  for  one  morn- 
ing meeting  a  neighbour,  one  John 
Chapman,  he  applied  to  her  the  very 
words  which  the  little  foot-page  ad- 
dressed to  Queen  Guinever  when 
the  magic  mantle  revealed  her  infi- 
delity to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
knights  and  dames  of  King  Arthur's 
court ;  whereupon  Jane  Wenham, 
feeling  no  less  indignation  than  her 
royal  prototype,  sought  vengeance 
for  the  wrong  at  the  hands  of  a 
neighbouring  knight,  Sir  Henry 
Chauncy,  of  Ardley-Bury.  We  shall 
now  avail  ourselves  of  Mr  Bragge's 
narrative,  which  begins  as  follows  : — 

"  It  often  falls  out  that,  by  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  Almighty  God,  the 
most  hidden  and  private  wickednesses 
are  discovered  by  the  very  means  used  to 
conceal  them ;  and  so  it  happened  to 
Jane  Wenham.  One  John  Chapman,  a 
farmer  at  Walkerne,  had  long  enter- 
tained a  suspicion  that  the  strange 
deaths  of  many  of  his  and  the  neigh- 
bours' horses  and  cattle  were  occasioned 
by  the  witchcrafts  of  this  woman,  and 
thought  that  he  himself  had  suffered  by 
them  to  the  value  of  £200  in  a  short 
time  ;  but  not  being  able  to  prove  any- 
thing upon  her,  he  did  not  inform 
against  her,  but  waited  till  time  should 
present  a  favourable  opportunity  of  con- 
victing her.  And  soon  after,  an  acci- 
dent fell  out,  which  in  its  consequences 
brought  on  this  prosecution.  I  shall  re- 
late it  in  the  very  words  of  the  informa- 
tion of  Matthew  Gilston,  servant  to  the 
above-said  John  Chapman,  taken  on 
the  14th  day  of  Feb.  1711-12,  before  Sir 
Henry  Chauncy. 

"  Matthew  Gilston,  of  the  parish  of 
Walkerne,  says,  upon  oath,  that  on 
New  Year's  Day  last  past,  he  carrying 
straw  upon  a  fork  from  Mr  Gardiner's 
barn,  met  Jane  Wenham,  who  asked 
him  for  some  straw,  which  he  refused  to 
give  her ;  then  she  said  she  would  take 


some,  and  accordingly  took  some  away 
from  this  informant. 

"And  farther,  this  informant  saith, 
That  on  the  29th  of  January  last,  when 
this  informant  was  thrashing  in  the  barn 
of  his  master,  John  Chapman,  an  old 
woman  in  a  riding-hood  or  cloak,  he 
knows  not  which,  came  to  the  barn  door, 
and  asked  him  for  a  pennyworth  of  straw ; 
he  told  her  he  could  give  her  none,  and 
she  went  away  muttering. 

"  And  this  informant  saith,  That  after 
the  woman  was  gone,  he  was  not  able  to 
work,  but  ran  out  of  the  barn  as  far  as 
a  place  called  Munder's  Hill  (which  is 
above  three  miles  from  Walkerne),  and 
asked  at  a  house  there  for  a  pennyworth 
of  straw,  and  they  refused  to  give  him 
any;  he  went  farther  to  some  dung-heaps, 
and  took  some  straw  from  thence,  and 
pulled  off  his  shirt,  and  brought  it  home 
in  his  shirt ;  he  knows  not  what  moved 
him  to  this,  but  says  he  was  forced  to  it, 
he  knows  not  how/  Thus  far  this  in- 
formant. It  was  also  further  observed 
by  some  persons,  who  met  this  Matthew 
Gilston  running  on  his  fool's  errand,  that 
he  went  at  a  very  great  pace,  and  when 
he  came  to  a  river,  he  did  not  go  over  a 
bridge  in  his  way,  but  directly  through 
the  water.  This  odd  story,  and  the 
strange  account  the  boy  gave  of  it,  made 
bis  master,  John  Chapman,  suspect  that 
Jane  Wenham  had  played  this  trick  upon 
his  servant ;  and  soon  after,  he  meeting 
her,  told  her  of  it,  and  in  heat  of  anger 
called  her  a  witch  and  bitch.  After  the 
scolding  bout  was  over,  this  Jane  Wen- 
ham  thought  she  had  got  an  advantage 
over  her  neighbour  Chapman,  and  that 
she  would  make  him  pay  for  his  words ; 
accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  February  she 
applies  herself  to  Sir  Henry  Chauncy 
for  a  warrant  against  this  man  for  call- 
ing her  a  witch,  expecting  not  only  to 
get  something  out  of  him,  but  to  deter 
other  people  from  calling  her  so  any 
more  ;  besides,  this  show  of  innocence 
might  make  her  the  less  suspected  for 
the  future." 

Sir  Henry  Chauncy  is  known  by 
his  History  of  Hertfordshire,  which 
was  published  in  1700,  and  is  still 
the  standard  history  of  that  county. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  position  and 
ancient  family,  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Chauncy  de  Chauncy  who 
rode  by  the  side  of  William  the  Con- 
queror at  Hastings,  and  whose  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  Koll  of  Battle- 
Abbey.  He  was  educated  at  Caius 
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College,  Cambridge,  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  Middle  Temple,  of  which 
learned  society  he  was  successively 
reader  and  treasurer  ;  he  was  a  ser- 
jeant-at-law, Recorder  of  Hertford, 
and  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales.  He  is  said  to  have 
sat  for  a  single  day  on  the  bench  of 
one  of  the  superior  courts  at  West- 
minster, when  the  Revolution  of  1688 
deprived  him  of  his  seat.  He  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  high  rank 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  of 
liberal  education,  and  considerable 
learning.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with 
these  transactions  is  the  part  which 
it  will  be  seen  was  taken  by  such  a 
man  and  the  various  members  of  his 
family.  In  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  acted  like  a 
man  of  sense ;  he  refused  to  interfere, 
and  recommended  the  parties  to  refer 
the  matter  to  one  of  their  neighbours. 
Jane  Wenham  named  the  Rev.  Mr 
Gardiner,  the  rector  :  Chapman  con- 
sented, and  to  him  they  went  to 
decide  the  dispute.  Mr  Gardiner 
advised  them  to  live  more  peaceably 
together,  told  Chapman  to  give  the 
old  woman  a  shilling,  and  sent  them 
away.  Jane  Wenham  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  award,  and  in  a  passion 
dropped  the  unlucky  words,  that  "  if 
she  could  not  have  justice  there, 
she  would  have  it  elsewhere."  She 
left  the  rectory,  passing  through  the 
kitchen,  where  there  sat  a  servant- 
girl  of  Mr  Gardiner,  named  ^Anne 
Thorne,  who  had  just  returned  'from 
the  surgeon's,  who  had  set  her  knee, 
which,  by  some  accident,  had  been 
put  out  of  joint. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  Jane 
Wenham's  departure,  Mr  Gardiner, 
his  wife,  and  Mr  Francis  Bragge, 
the  author  of  the  narrative  we  are 
quoting,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
house  at  the  time,  were  alarmed  by 
a  "  strange  yelling  noise  in  the  kitch- 
en." Mr  Gardiner  immediately  went 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
found  "  Anne  Thorne  stripped  to  her 
shirt-sleeves,  and  wringing  her  hands 
in  a  dismal  manner,  and  speechless. 
He  calling  out,  Mrs  Gardiner  and 
Mr  Bragge  came  immediately  to  him. 
Mrs  Gardiner,  seeing  her  servant  in 
that  sad  condition,  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter  with  her  ?  She  not 


being  able  to  speak,  pointed  earnestly 
at  a  bundle  which  lay  at  her  feet, 
which  Mrs  Gardiner  took  up  and 
unpinned,  and  found  to  be  the  girl's 
gown  and  apron,  and  a  parcel  of 
oaken  twigs  with  dead  leaves  wrap- 
ped up  therein." 

When  Anne  Thorne  came  to  her- 
self, she  declared  that,  during  the 
few  minutes  that  Mr  Gardiner  and 
the  others  had  left  her,  she  had  found 
herself  compelled  to  run  to  a  place 
half  a  mile  distant,  to  reach  which 
she  had  to  climb  over  a  five-barred 
gate  with  her  dislocated  knee ;  that 
she  was  met  by  a  "  little  old  woman 
muffled  in  a  riding-hood,"  who  set  her 
to  gather  the  sticks,  made  her  strip 
herself  and  wrap  up  the  bundle  in 
her  gown,  and  "gave  her  a  large 
crooked  pin  "  to  fasten  it  up  with. 
Mrs  Gardiner  immediately  proceeded 
to  "burn  the  witch;"  that  is,  she 
threw  the  bundle  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  bewitched  into  the  fire. 
The  charm  was  successful :  whilst  it 
was  burning,  in  came  Jane  Wenham. 
She  of  course  was  the  "little  old 
woman,"  and  Anne  Thorne  was  be- 
witched. 

"  The  next  morning,"  says  Mr  Bragge, 
"  being  the  12th  of  February,  after  she 
had  had  a  pretty  good  night's  rest,  her 
mistress  asked  her  whether  she  thought 
she  could  go  to  Mistress  Adams's  house 
(a  near  neighbour)  to  fetch  a  few  pease. 
She  said  she  thought  she  could,  and 
went  with  Mistress  Rose  Adams  (who 
had  breakfasted  that  morning  with  Mis- 
tress Gardiner)  to  her  house.  Having 
got  her  pease,  as  she  was  coming  home 
she  met  Jane  Wenham,  who  asked  her 
why  she  told  such  stones  of  her,  as  if 
she  had  bewitched  her  ?  Anne  Thome 
answered  she  had  said  nothing  but  what 
was  true,  and  she  was  the  cause  of  all 
her  disorder.  To  this  Jane  Wenham 
reply'd,  If  you  tell  any  more  such  stories 
of  me,  it  shall  be  worse  for  you  than  it 
has  been  yet,  and  shoved  her  with  her 
hand.  As  soon  as  Anne  Thorne  had 
limped  home,  she  told  her  mistress  with 
a  great  concern  that  she  had  met  Jane 
Wenham,  and  what  had  past  between 
them.  When  this  circumstance  was 
pressed  upon  Jane  Wenham  afterwards 
before  Sir  Henry  Chauncy,  she  denied 
that  she  had  met  Anne  Thorne,  saying 
that  she  was  at  that  time  at  Weston, 
three  miles  off;  to  disprove  which 
Thomas  Ireland  made  oath  that  he  saw 
her  in  the  town  within  three  minutes  of 
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the  time  the  girl  said  she  met  her ; 
which  yet  might  possibly  be  false,  al- 
though he  had  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  believe  his  senses,  if  the  solu- 
tion Jane  Weuham  gave  of  it  afterwards 
may  be  admitted  as  truth,  when  she  said 
that  although  it  was  not  she  that  met 
Anne  Thorne,  yet  it  was  her  familiar  in 
Tier  shape.  But  of  this  more  at  large, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  her  confes- 
sion." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr 
Bragge  through  his  very  minute  ac- 
count of  the  occurrences  of  the  next 
two  days.  They  were  passed  by 
Anne  Thorne  in  vaulting  over  gates, 
making  efforts  to  drown  herself,  fall- 
ing into  fits,  in  which  she  vehemently 
denounced  Jane  Wenham  for  tor- 
menting her. 

"Upon  this  some  that  were  present 
were  for  bringing  Jane  Wenham  to  the 
maid,  and  accordingly  went  for  her.  She 
had  locked  herself  in,  and  said  she  was 
not  well,  and  refused  to  come.  They 
used  all  the  fair  words  they  could  think 
of  to  persuade  her,  not  without  offering 
her  money,  if  she  would  but  come  and 
speak  to  the  poor  girl ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Then  they  sent  for  the  constable 
(who  had  just  received  a  warrant  from 
Sir  Henry  Chauncy  to  apprehend  her 
upon  suspicion  of  felony  and  witchcraft). 
When  the  constable  was  come,  they  told 
her  he  was  there,  and  desired  her  to 
open  the  door  by  fair  means,  and  not  to 
force  them  to  do  it  by  foul.  She  an- 
swered, she  knew  what  she  had  to  do 
better  than  they  could  tell  her  ;  on 
which  they  broke  open  the  door,  that 
was  locked  with  two  locks,  and  brought 
her  to  the  maid,  who  was  lying  speech- 
less, in  very  great  misery  and  torture, 
but  all  the  time  very  sensible.  As  soon 
as  Jane  Wenham  spoke  to  her,  her  col- 
our came  into  her  cheeks,  and  she  started 
up,  crying, '  Y,ou  are  a  base  woman ;  you 
have  ruined  me  ! '  and  flew  upon  her  to 
scratch  her,  saying,  *  I  must  have  your 
blood,  or  I  shall  never  be  well.'  She 
scratched  Jane  Wenham  in  the  forehead, 
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with  such  fury  and  eagerness  that  the 
noise  of  her  nails  seemed  to  all  that  were 
present  as  if  she  were  scratching  against  a 
wainscot,  yet  no  blood  followed.  Jane 
Wenham,  holding  her  head  still,  and  say- 
ing, *  Scratch  harder,  Nan,  and  fetch 
blood  of  me  if  you  can.'  Yet  still  no 
blood  came,  although  her  forehead  was 
sadly  mangled  and  torn  by  the  girl's 
nails."  * 

These  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
on  the  13th  of  February  1712,  a 
time  within  the  memory  of  the  grand- 
fathers (nay,  possibly  even  of  the 
fathers)  of  men  now  living,  in  the  rec- 
tory-house of  Walkerne,  within  thirty 
miles  of  London,  in 'the  presence  of 
the  rector,  of  his  wife,  of  Mr  Arthur 
Chauncy  the  son,  and  Mr  Francis 
Bragge  the  grandson,  of  Sir  Henry 
Chauncy,  under  the  authority  of  the 
warrant  lie  had  issued,  and  of  the  con- 
stable he  had  appointed  to  execute  it ! 
The  story  is  told  by  Mr  Bragge  him- 
self, not  only  without  shame,  but  as 
a  matter  for  which  all  parties  con- 
cerned deserved  credit ;  for  he  closes 
his  long  narrative  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  satisfy  all  "  that  in  this  pro- 
secution nothing  has  been  done  but 
upon  good  grounds ;  and  having  now 
fairly  represented  our  doings  to  the 
world,  we  submit  ourselves  to  the 
reader's  impartial  judgment,  and  rest 
fully  satisfied  in  having  discharged 
our  duties.  And  thus,  liberammus 
animas  nostras  !  " 

"  After  this  the  company  began  to 
expostulate  with  Jane  Wenham,  telling 
her  she  was  a  wicked  wretch  to  abuse  a 
poor  young  innocent  creature  at  that 
rate  ;  that  she  had  been  reported  a 
witch  for  above  twenty  years,  and  other 
things  they  said  to  that  effect.  Then 
Jane  Wenham  protested  she  was  inno- 
cent, and  offered  to  be  tried,  by  search- 
ing her  body,  to  see  whether  she  had 
any  teats,  or  by  throwing  her  into  the 
water.  One  of  the  company  reply ed,  there 


*  Drawing  blood  from  the  witch  was  an  approved  specific.  In  the  proceedings 
against  Jane  Clarke  and  others,  the  witches  of  Great  Wigston,  at  the  assizes  held  at 
Leicester,  August  4,  1717,  it  is  stated  that  "they  had  another  cure  which  was 
infallible  when  they  could  come  at  it,  and  that  was  to  fetch  blood  of  the  witch ;  and 
this  they  continually  practised  upon  all  occasions  if  they  could  get  an  opportunity, 
but  the  witches  were  so  stubborn  that  they  commonly  called  the  constable  to  come 
with  the  assistance  of  a  good  number  of  people,  to  hold  them  by  force  whilst  they 
were  blooded.  The  old  woman's  skin  (they  deponed)  was  so  tough  that  they  could 
ne'er  draw  'blood  by  scratching,  so  they  used  great  pins  and  such  instruments  for 
the  purpose." — (From  a  very  curious  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Town  Museum  of 
Leicester.) 
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was  no  occasion  for  it  at  present,  but 
only  desired  her  to  let  him  hear  her  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  She  made  several 
attempts  to  do  it,  but  could  not,  always 
missing  two  or  three  sentences.  Mrs 
Gardiner  bad  her  try  whether  she  could 
say  it  after  her,  and  repeated  it  sentence 
by  sentence  slowly  to  her ;  but  neither 
could  she  do  this,  to  the  amazement  of 
all  the  bystanders.  It  was  observed, 
though  she  tried  ten  times,  she  could 
not  say  this  sentence,  'Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us  ; '  nor  that,  '  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation/  After  this  Jane 
Wenham  was  kept  in  custody  of  the 
constable,  and  the  maid  was  pretty  well 
that  evening.  To  all  the  account  I  have 
given  of  this  day's  occurrences,  Mrs 
Gardiner,  Mr  Chauncy,  Thomas  Ire- 
land, and  many  others,  were  witnesses, 
and  attested  upon  oath  all  circumstances 
as  I  have  here  related  them.  The  next 
morning,  being  Thursday  the  14th  of 
February,  Sir  Henry  Chauncy  came 
down  to  Walkerne,  to  the  house  of 
John  Trigg,  and  Jane  Wenham  was 
brought  before  him.  Mr  Gardiner  and 
Matthew  Gilston  were  severally  exa- 
mined, and  gave  in  their  informations 
upon  oath.  While  this  was  doing,  Anne 
Thorne  fell  into  a  violent  fit,  and  at  last 
seemed  to  be  dead ;  they  carried  her 
out  into  the  yard,  and  brought  the  old 
witch  to  her ;  upon  this  the  blood  came 
immediately  into  her  face,  and  she 
sprung  up  with  great  strength  and 
fury  to  scratch  Jane  Wenham,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the 
people,  who  took  her  away.  This  was 
before  a  great  multitude  of  spectator?, 
Avho  all  declared  their  belief  that  the 
maid  was  bewitched,  and  that  this 
woman  had  bewitched  her. 

"  After  this  the  maid  was  well  enough 
to  be  examined,  and  gave  a  large  account 
of,  what  happened  to  her,  being  the  same 
in  substance  with  what  is  above  related. 
I  would  insert  the  informations  at  largo, 
but  they  being  all  but  long  repetitions 
of  the  account  already  given,  which  was 
with  great  care  collected  out  of  those 
informations  of  Mr  Gardiner,  Mrs  Gar- 
diner, and  Anne  Thorne,  and  confirmed 
by  the  attestations  of  Mr  Chauncy  and  Mr 
Bragge,  who  saw  most  of  these  things 
done,  I  shall  omit  them,  as  very  tedious, 
and  now  unnecessary,  but  shall  find  it 
needful  by-aud-by  to  insert  some  others, 
which  were  not  already  taken  notice  of. 
But  to  proceed.  Sir  Henry  ordered 
four  women  to  search  Jane  Wenhaui's 
body,  directing  them  to  inquire  dili- 
gently whether  she  had  any  teats,  or 
ether  extraordinary  and  unusual  marks 
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about  her,  by  which  the  devil  in  any 
shape  might  suck  her  body.  After 
about  an  hour's  search  and  consulta- 
tion they  returned,  and  amrmed  that 
they  found  no  such  teats  or  marks 
about  her  body.  It  being  now  pretty 
late,  Sir  Henry  ordered  them  to  appear 
again  before  him  the  next  morning,  at 
his  own  house  at  Ardley-Bury,  and  left 
Jane  Wenham  in  the  constable's  hands." 

On  her  appearance  before  Sir 
Henry  Chauncy  the  next  day,  an- 
other formidable  name  was  added  to 
the  list  of  her  prosecutors.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Strutt,  vicar  of  Ardley,  finding 
that  the  poor  ignorant  woman  was 
not  able  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
became  forthwith  convinced  that  she 
was  a  witch,  and  set  about  to  obtain 
a  confession  from  her.  The  mode  he 
adopted  must  be  told  in  Mr  Bragge's 
own  words. 

"  The  next  day  (being  the  15th)  they 
all  came  before  Sir  Henry  again,  at 
Ardley-bury,  where  the  first  that  gave 
evidence  was  Mrs  Gardiner,  who  con- 
firmed all  the  particulars  above  related, 
giving  her  maid  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter for  her  sobriety,  diligence,  and 
good  temper,  by  which  she  had  gained 
the  love  of  all  the  neighbourhood.  Be- 
fore Mrs  Gardiner  gave  her  information, 
Jane  Wenham  fell  on  her  knees  at  her 
feet,  begging  her,  for  God's  sake,  not  to 
swear  against  her,  and  used  many  ex- 
pressions of  fear  lest  she  should  be  sent 
to  jail,  not  without  dreadful  imprecations 
on  herself  if  she  were  not  innocent,  and 
declared  herself  ready  to  submit  to  the 
water  experiment ;  but  Sir  Henry  would 
by  no  means  allow  of  that  sort  of  trial, 
it  being  illegal  and  unjustifiable. 

"  The  Eeverend  Mr  Strutt,  minister 
of  Ardley,  asked  her  before  all  the  com- 
pany whether  she  could  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer?  She  answered  she  could,  and 
attempted  several  times  to  do  it,  going 
on  very  readily  till  she  came  to  '  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,'  &c.,  which  she  could 
not  repeat,  nor  these  two  sentences  to- 
gether, [Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil],  but  would  thus 
express  'em  [Lead  us  not  into  no  tempta- 
tion and  evil],  or  [Lead  us  into  tempta- 
tion and  evil],  or  [Lead  us  not  into  no 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  all  evil], 
and  thus  she  was  try'd  six  or  seven  times 
together.  When  she  found  she  could  not 
with  all  her  endeavours  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  she  try'd  to  excuse  herself  by 
alledging  she  was  much  disturbed  in 
her  head  by  the  hurry  sh'e  was  in, 
saying  she  wanted  rest.  Upon  which  Mr 
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Strutb  promised  to  come  to  her,  and  try 
lier  again  the  next  morning.  In  the 
mean  time  the  poor  maid  had  another 
dismal  fit,  as  before,  and  was  recovered 
out  of  it  by  prayer.  Soon  after  she  had 
another,  and  when  her  eyes  were  shut, 
the  witch  was  brought  to  her  privately  ; 
then  she  immediately  flew  at  her  again 
with  great  fury,  saying, '  Are  you  come  to 
plague  me  here,  too  ?  You  are  a  base 
woman ; '  and  more  to  that  purpose.  Next 
day,  being  the  16th,  the  Reverend  Mr 
Strutt,  according  to  his  promise,  made 
to  Jane  Wenham,  to  try  her  once  more 
whether  she  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
went  down  to  Walkerne,  and  called  upon 
Mr  Gardiner  to  go  with  him  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  White  Horse  in  the 
town.  When  they  were  come  thither, 
they  found  one  Mr  Archer,  of Sandon,  a  re- 
lation of  Jane  Wenham's,  with  her.  They 
went  into  a  room,  and  desired  that  she 
might  be  brought  to  them  ;  which  being 
done,  Mr  Strutt  told  her,  in  the  hearing 
of  Mr  Gardiner,  that  he  hoped  she  was 
now  in  a  good  temper,  and  her  head 
settled.  She  answered,  yes,  and  that  she 
had  a  good  night's  rest.  Then  Mr  Strutt 
reply' d,  that  he  was  come  according  to 
his  promise,  to  see  whether  she  could 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  she  answered  she 
believed  she  could,  for  she  had  try'd 
several  times  in  the  night,  and  she  made 
no  doubt  but  she  could  say  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly she  essay'd  several  times  to  do 
it,  but  could  not,  making  the  same 
blunders  as  before,  tho'  she  could  repeat 
the  rest  of  the  prayer  perfectly  well. 
After  this,  Jane.  Wenham  was  asked 
whether  she  had  any  hand  in  bewitching 
Anne  Thorne?  To  which  at  first  she 
gave  no  positive  answer  ;  but  upon  Mr 
Strutt's  telling  her,  that  if  she  was 
guilty  of  such  a  vile  fact,  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  she  could  do,  both  for  the 
salvation  of  her  own  soul  and  the  good  of 
others,  to  confess.  Then  she  began  to 
relent  a  little,  and  desired  Mr  Strutt  to 
go  with  her  into  another  private  room, 
and  she  would  declare  to  him  what  she 
had  to  say  ;  but  he  being  desirous  that 
Mr  Gardiner,  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
and  her  own  kinsman  Archer,  should  hear 
all,  pressed  that  they  might  be  present, 
which  she  consented  to  ;  and  before  Mr 
Gardiner,  and  her  cousin  Archer,  Mr 
Strutt  first  asked  her  sincerely  to  tell 
him  whether  she  was  a  witch  I  She  said 
she  was;  then  he  asked  her  again,  whether 
she  had  not  a  hand  in  bewitching  Anne 
Thorne  ?  She  said  she  had  a  hand  in  be- 
witching Anne  Thorne,  but  there  was 
another  who  was  as  deep  in  it  as  herself. 
Then  he  asked  her  what  induced  her 
to  do  such  a  wicked  act  ?  She  reply'd 
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the  girl  had  once  vexed  her.  Then  it 
was  thought  fit  to  ask  her,  whether  she 
did  not  meet  Anne  Thorne  on  Tuesday 
morning  as  she  came  from  Mrs  Adams', 
and  threaten  her,  as  she,  the  said  Anne 
Thorne,  told  her  mistress  ?  She  answered 
she  was  not  at  home  at  that  time.  Mr 
Strutt  asked  her  if  it  was  not  herself — 
whether  it  was  not  her  familiar  in  her 
shape  ?  She  confessed  it  was  her  familiar 
in  her  shape.  After  this  confession  in 
general,  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  had 
bewitched  Anne  Thorne  in  particular, 
they  asked  her  further  how  long  she  had 
lived  in  this  course  of  witchcraft  ?  She 
answered  above  sixteen  years,  and  that 
it  was  before  her  first  husband  died,  who 
came  to  a  very  miserable  end,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  bewitched  by 
her.  Then  they  asked  her  what  it  was 
that  induced  her  to  enter  into  this  fa- 
miliarity with  the  devill  She  said  it 
was  a  malicious  and  wicked  mind ;  for 
when  any  of  her  neighbours  vexed  her 
she  used  horrid  curses  and  imprecations, 
on  which  the  devil  took  advantage  over 
her.  After  this  they  desired  her  to  in- 
form them  who  were  her  confederates  1 
She  named  three  women  of  Walkerne. 
This  is  an  exact  account  of  her  confes- 
sion, as  Mr  Gardiner  added  it  to  his 
former  information  upon  oath  ;  and  Mr 
Strutt  also  affirmed  to  me  to  be  tme, 
and  gave  it  in  evidence  afterwards  at  the 
assizes,  of  which  more  when  we  come 
to  the  trial.  Mr  Archer,  her  kinsman,  teas 
so  fully  satisfied  with  this  free  and  un- 
constrained confession,  that  he  declared 
he  had  not  one  word  more  to  say  in  her 
behalf." 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  inspires  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust in  these  trials,  it  is  the  profana- 
tion of  their  high,  and  holy  office  by 
ministers  of  religion.  Nothing  is  too 
sacred  to  escape  pollution.  The 
simple  words  first  uttered  by  divine 
lips  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee, and  which  for  nearly  nineteen 
centuries  have  been  lisped  by  mil- 
lions of  children  each  evening  as  they 
lie  down  to  rest  under  the  shelter 
of  His  wing,  and  have  arisen  with 
their  morning  orisons  as  they  wake 
from  their  innocent  slumbers,  which 
mingle  alike  with  the  pealing  of  the 
organ  in  the  grandest  of  our  cathe- 
dral services,  and  with  the  sobs  of 
the  penitent  on  the  bed  of  penury, 
guilt,  and  death ; — even  these  have 
not  sanctity  enough  to  guard  them 
from  the  profanation  of  superstition, 
and  the  worse  profanation  of  cruelty. 
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It  has  been  well  observed  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  that  "  most  of 
these  poor  creatures  are  tortured  by 
their  keepers,  who  being  persuaded 
that  they  do  God  good  service,  think 
it  their  duty  to  vex  and  torment  poor 
prisoners  ;  and  I  know,  ex  certissima 
ccientia,  that  most  of  all  that  ever 
were  taken  were  tormented  after  this 
manner,  and  this  usage  was  the 
ground  of  all  their  confession.  .  . 
And  really  ministers  are  ofttimes  in- 
discreet in  their  zeal  to  have  poor 
creatures  to  confess  in  this.  And  I 
recommend  to  judges  that  the  wisest 
ministers  should  be  sent  to  them, 
and  those  who  are  sent  should  be 
cautious  in  this."* 

Certainly  neither  the  Rev.  Mr 
Strutt  nor  the  Rev.  Mr  Gardiner 
were  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the 
"  wisest  ministers ; "  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
more  foolish  than  their  contempora- 
ries, or  even  that  greater  wisdom 
prevails  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
little  more  than  two  years  since  a 
witness,  a  clergyman,  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  avowed  that  he 
had  drawn  up  a  confession  of  guilt 
in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  and  com- 
manded an  accused  person  to  "go 
down  on  her  knees  and  pray  that 
prayer,"t  and  then  appeared  as  a 
witness  to  prove  the  confession  so 
obtained ! 

It  is  curious  also  to  observe  how 
true  is  the  remark  of  Mackenzie,  that 
"the  crime  is  so  odious  that  they 
are  never  assisted  or  defended  by 
their  relations."  We  find  this  exem- 
plified in  the  conduct  of  Jane  Wen- 
ham's  cousin,  Archer,  and  shall  soon 
find  similar  conduct  even  on  the  part 
of  her  own  daughter. 

We  now  return  to  Mr  Bragge's 
narrative. 

"  As  Mr  Chauncy  was  talking  with 
Jane  Wenham,  pressing  her  to  take  off 
the  charm  and  release  the  maid  from  her 
torments,  if  it  was  in  her  power  (as  she 
seemed  to  hint  it  was  by  saying  the  girl 
should  be  well),  he  observed  that  a  pin 
came  into  her  fingers  (I  make  use  of 
his  own  words,  which  I  now  transcribe 
from  an  account  of  this  matter  written 
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by  his  own  hand,)  he  knew  not  how,  for 
he  was  very  sure  she  pluck'd  it  out 
nowhere,  nor  had  it  in  her  hands  before; 
at  which  he  snatch'd  it  from  her,  saying, 
'Are  you  going  to  bewitch  her  again  with 
this  pin  ?'  And  the  maid  crying  out  for 
her  blood,  he  took  Jane  Wenham's  arm, 
and  ran.  the  pin  into  it  six  or  seven 
times ;  finding  she  never  winced  for  it, 
but  held  her  arm  as  still  as  if  nothing 
had  been  done  to  it,  and  seeing  no  blood 
come,  he  ran  it  in  a  great  many  times 
more ;  still  no  blood  came,  but  she  stood 
talking,  and  never  minded  it.  Then  again 
he  ran  it  in  several  times  more;  at  last 
he  left  it  in  her  arm,  that  all  the  com- 
pany might  see  it  run  up  to  the  head ; 
and  when  he  pluck'd  it  out  before  them 
all,  there  just  appeared  a  little  thin 
watery  serum,  but  nothing  that  you  can 
call  blood.  Thus  far  Mr  Chauncy, — 
after  this  Jane  Wenham  was  sent  away, 
who  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  as  she  had  done  some 
nights  before,  saying  the  maid  should  be 
well  that  night. 

"  It  was  now  thought  high  time  to  put 
the  mittimus  in  execution  against  Jane 
Wenham  (who  had  been  respited  for 
two  days  upon  her  confession),  and  to 
send  her  to  gaol ;  but  before  she  went 
off,  Mr  Gardiner,  Mr  Strutt,  Mr  Chauncy, 
and  Mr  Bragge,  went  together  to  her  at 
the  White  Horse,  where  Mr  Strutt  put 
her  in  mind  of  her  former  confession,  and 
persuaded  her  to  give  glory  to  God  by  a 
full  and  sincere  discovery,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, she  being  full  of  equivocations  and 
evasions,  now  confessing  and  anon  deny- 
ing what  she  had  confest.  She  was  par- 
ticularly asked  in  what  manner  she  made 
a  contract  with  the  devil  ?  but  we  could 
make  nothing  of  her  answer,  save  that 
an  old  man  did  spit  upon  her.  Being 
again  desired  by  Mr  Strutt  to  tell  him 
exactly,  to  the  best  of  her  remembrance, 
the  time  when  she  entered  into  covenant 
with  Satan,  she  said  it  was  about  six- 
teen years  ago.  She  owned  also,  as  be- 
fore, that  it  was  an  envious  and  wicked 
mind  that  gave  the  devil  this  advantage 
over  her.  Being  asked  more  particularly, 
she  would  give  us  no  direct  answer,  but 
said  we  lay  in  wait  for  her  life,  and 
would  hang  her  from  her  oivn  mouth. 
After  this  her  daughter  came  to  her, 
and  brought  her  a  Common  Prayer- 
Book,  which  she  with  tears  desired  her  to 
make  the  best  use  of  that  she  could,  and 
to  prepare  for  death  by  repentance ;  but 
the  mother,  instead  of  showing  the  least 
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signs  of  a  relenting  mind,  or  concern  for 
the  sad  condition  she  was  in,  gave  her 
daughter  such  a  base,  wicked  look  as  I 
am  not  able  to  describe,  and  bad  her 
mind  what  she  said  to  her  about  some 
flax,  hemp,  and  other  goods,  which  she 
disposed  of  with  the  greatest  uncon- 
cernedness,  and  away  she  went." 

Jane  Wenham  was  thus  safely 
lodged  in  Hertford  jail,  but  Anne 
Thorne  continued  to  be  tormented  : 
she  fell  into  fits,  she  saw  cats  round 
her  bed,  her  sheets  were  strewn  with 
crooked  pins,  and  her  pillow  was 
stuffed  with  unnatural  cakes  of  feath- 
ers matted  together.  The  cakes 
were  burnt,  and  "  the  maid  was  bet- 
ter, and  had  no  more  fits  till  the 
assizes,  but  still  was  disturbed  with 
the  noise  of  scratchings  and  appear- 
ance of  cats  till  Mr  Chauncy  killed 
one  of  them  that  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  after  that  the  dismal  cries 
ceased."  Mr  Bragge  proceeds  : — 

"  Leave  we  now  Jane  Wenham  in  the 
gaoler's  custody,  and  let  us  see  what  is 
done  at  home.  Anne  Thorne  continued 
to  have  her  fits,  but  was  recovered  as 
usual  by  prayers ;  and  this  night  was  a 
discovery  made  more  surprising  than 
anything  that  has  been  yet  related.  As 
these  unaccountable  passages  brought  to 
mind  several  old  stories  of  witches,  it 
was  among  other  things  remembered, 
that  strange  things  have  been  found  in 
the  pillow  of  the  person  bewitched. 
This  put  their  curiosity  upon  searching 
the  maid's  pillow  (which,  I  must  observe, 
was  a  little  down  pillow,  which  Mrs 
Gardiner  had  herself  newly  stuffed). 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  there 
was  found  in  the  down  a  great  many 
cakes  of  small  feathers,  so  closely  joined 
together  that  an  ordinary  force  could 
not  pull  them  asunder.  The  particular 
account  of  this  surprising  appearance, 
the  reader  may  expect  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  Mr  Bragge's  evidence  at  the 
trial,  he  having  spent  half  an  hour  the 
next  morning  in  viewing  and  comparing 
two  of  these  cakes  to  each  other  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  curiosity.  Mr 
Bragge  was  very  desirous  to  have  some 
of  these  cakes  preserved,  in  order  to  be 
produced  in  court,  but  was  overruled 
by  others,  who,  not  without  reason,  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  charm,  would  have 
it  all  burnt,  in  hopes  the  effects  of  it 
might  cease.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
after  the  burning  these  feathers  the 
maid  was  better,  and  had  no  more  fits 
till  the  assizes,  but  still  was  disturbed 
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with  the  noise  of  scratchings  and  ap- 
pearances of  cats,  till  Mr  Chauncy  killed 
one  of  them  which  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  after  that  the  dismal  cries  ceased. 
I  cannot  here  omit  one  part  of  the  addi- 
tional information  of  Anne  Thorne,  taken 
before  Sir  Henry  Chauncy,  March  the  1st. 
She  says,  that  in  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  Februaiy,  as  she  was  lying  in  bed, 
she  saw  a  cat  sitting  in  the  window, 
which  spoke  to  her,  and  told  her  she 
should  have  more  pins,  and  that,  cast- 
ing her  eyes  on  the  sheets,  she  saw  a 
large  crooked  pin,  but  would  not  touch 
it,  and  hid  her  head  in  the  bedclothes, 
and  soon  after  that  looked  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  pin  was  gone,  as  was  the 
cat  also.  She  says  also,  that  on  Friday 
the  29th  of  February,  in  the  afternoon, 
Jane  Wenham  appeared  to  her  at  the 
window,  and  called  to  her,  bidding  her 
come  out  of  the  doors;  but  she  told  her 
she  would  not  come,  and  repeated  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  that  then  Jane  Wenham 
disappeared,  but  afterwards  came  twice 
to  the  window  again,  and,  finding  her 
reading,  went  away  and  troubled  her  no 
more." 

Thus  the  interval  before  the  trial 
passed,  but  during  these  weeks  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  the 
society  of  Hertfordshire  1 

When  young  Mr  Bragge  returned 
to  the  paternal  roof  at  the  vicarage 
of  Hitchin,  how  must  the  tea-parties 
of  that  lively  town  have  thrilled  at  his 
story !  When  a  grouj)  of  red-coated 
squires  and  hard -riding  farmers 
found  themselves  in  a  sheltered  nook 
by  the  side  of  the  cover,  listening  for 
the  whimper  of  a  hound,  how  their 
attention  must  have  been  distracted 
by  Mr  Arthur  Chauncy's  account  of 
his  slaughter  of  the  cat,  how  often 
the  wish  must  have  been  expressed 
that  their  horses  would  make  no 
more  of  five-barred  gates  than  Anne 
Thorne,  and  how  many  tales  must 
have  been  told  of  cows  that  had 
suddenly  refused  their  milk,  sheep 
that  had  met  with  unaccountable 
deaths,  butter  that  would  not  come, 
beer  that  would  not  work,  and  dough 
that  would  not  rise !  When  Mrs 
Gardiner  retired  with  the  ladies  to 
the  drawing-room,  how  the  hoops  of 
those  days,  almost  as  capacious  as 
the  crinolines  of  these,  must  have 
crowded  round  her,  how  many  eager 
ears  of  young  and  old  must  have 
drank  in  the  tale  of  Anne  Thome's 
sufferings !  And  when  the  port- 
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wine  circulated  in  the  dining-room 
at  Ardley-Bury,  when  Sir  Henry 
Chauncy,  with  the  Key.  Mr  Strutt  on 
one  side,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Gardiner 
on  the  other,  supported  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Bragge  and  his  son  Mr  Francis, 
expounded  the  law  upon  witchcraft 
with  all  the  combined  dignity  of  a 
Welsh  judge,  the  Recorder  of  Hert- 
ford, and  a  serjeant-at-law,  if  some 
young  Templar,  fresh  from  Button's, 
happy  in  having  received  a  nod  from 
Addison,  or  heard  a  growl  from  Swift, 
ventured  to  hint  a  doubt,  how  Sir 
Henry  would  put  him  down,  and 
how  the  rector  and  the  vicar  would 

froan  over  the  infidelity  and  sad- 
uceeism  of  the  age  ! 

On  the  4th  of  March  1712,  a  "fine 
cold  frosty  morning  "  (so  Swift  tells 
us),  the  trial  came  on.  The  grand 
jury  found  a  true  bill  at  once.  How 
could  a  Hertfordshire  grand  jury  do 
less  on  a  commitment  by  Sir  Henry 
Chauncy  ? 

The  judge  was  Powell.  Few  men 
look  out  upon  us  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  past  more  amiably  than  Powell. 
Swift  met  him  a  short  time  before, 
and  has  left  a  genial  picture  of  him. 
"  In  the  evening,"  he  says,  "  I  went 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer's,  and  amongst 
other  company  found  a  couple  of 
judges  with  him.  One  of  them,  Judge 
Powell,  an  old  fellow  with  grey  hairs, 
was  the  merriest  old  gentleman  I 
ever  saw,  spoke  pleasant  things,  and 
chuckled  till  he  cried  again"  *  Pow- 
ell presided  at  the  trial  of  Haagden 
Swedson  for  the  abduction  of  Mrs 
Pleasant  Rawlins,  and  at  that  of 
Beau  Fielding  for  bigamy,  committed 
in  his  marriage  with  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  Defoe  tells  us  that  "it 
is  reported  likewise  that  another  wo- 
man being  tried  before  Judge  Powell, 
who,  amongst  other  things  that  con- 
stituted her  a  witch,  had  laid  to  her 
charge  that  she  could  fly,"— "Ay!" 
said  the  judge  ;  "  and  is  this  true  ? 
Do  you  say  you  can  fly  1 "  "Yes,  I 
can,'"  said  she.  "  So  you  may,  if  you 
will,  then,"  replied  the  judge ;  "  I 
have  no  law  against  it."  And  on  the 
trial  of  Jane  Wenham,  the  court 
being  full  of  fine  ladies,  the  old  judge 
very  gallantly  told  the  jury,  "  They 
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must  not  look  out  for  witches  amongst 
the  old  women,  but  amongst  the 
young."  t  Lord  Camden  said  he  was 
the  only  honest  man  of  the  four 
judges  who  sat  on  the  trial  of  the 
Seven  Bishops.!  His  honesty  cost 
him  his  seat,  but  on  the  Revolution 
he  was  restored  to  the  bench.  Hap- 
py was  it  for  Jane  Wenham  that  he 
was  so ! 

"  About  nine  in  the  morning,  March 
the  4th,  the  trial  came  on  before  Mr 
Justice  Powell.  After  the  usual  formali- 
ties, and  the  prisoner  having  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  put  herself  on  her  trial,  the 
jury  were  sworn,  and  the  witnesses  called 
over,  being  sixteen  in  all. 

"The  first  evidence  that  was  sworn 
was  Anne  Thorne,  who,  going  to  relate 
what  had  happened  to  her,  fell  into  a  fit, 
being  taken  speechless,  with  violent  con- 
vulsions, and  was  very  strong.  My  Lord 
said  that  he  never  heard  that,  in  any 
witch's  trial  before,  the  person  afflicted 
fell  into  a  fit  in  court ;  but  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  jury,  he  permitted  the 
prisoner  to  be  brought  near  her,  and  to 
speak  to  her,  upon  which  the  girl  flew 
at  her  with  great  fury,  as  usual. 

"  Then  Mrs  Gardiner  was  sworn, 
who  gave  a  very  full  and  exact  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed,  to  her  leav- 
ing the  house  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of 
February,  when  the  pins  were  brought  to 
her  servant  Anne  Thorne.  Her  evidence 
was  long,  and  very  particular,  being  the 
same  in  substance  with  the  above-written 
narrative.  In  the  meantime  Anne  Thorne 
had  another  fit,  and  it  being  proposed 
that  she  might  be  prayed  for  in  court, 
my  Lord  at  present  was  unwilling,  say- 
ing she  will  come  to  herself  by-and-by. 

"  The  next  evidence  was  the  Rev.  Mr 
Gardiner,  rector  of  Walkerne,  who  related 
the  quarrel  between  John  Chapman  and 
the  prisoner,  which  was  referred  to  him, 
told  the  story  of  Anne  Thorne  running 
the  first  time  to  fetch  sticks,  and  the 
prisoner's  coming  in  when  they  were 
burning ;  proceeded  to  all  the  particulars, 
and  concluded  with  the  above-mentioned 
account  of  her  confession  to  him  and  Mr 
Strutt,  he  having  been  an  eyewitness  to 
all  the  strange  passages. 

"  The  next  was  the  Eev.  Mr  Robert 
Strutt,  Vicar  of  Ardley,  who  attested 
the  prisoner's  confession  at  large,  and 
deposed  that  he  was  present,  and  saw 
Anne  Thorne  in  several  of  her  grievous 
fits,  out  of  which  she  was  recovered  by 
prayer:  he  said  also  that  he  tried  the 
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prisoner  often  to  see  whether  she  could 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  that  she  could 
not  do  it,  naming  the  sentences  she  could 
not  say.  When  he  was  talking  of  the  re- 
covery of  Anne  Thorne  out  of  her  fits  by 
prayer,  my  Lord  asked  him  what  prayers 
were  used  ]  He  answei-ed,  '  Several  out 
of  the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  and  other  parts  of  the  Common 
Prayer.'  My  Lord  was  pleased  to  say, 
That  he  had  heard  there  were  forms  of 
exorcism  in  the  Romish  liturgy,  but 
knew  not  that  we  had  any  such  in  our 
Church.  However,  he  was  glad  to  find 
there  was  such  virtue  in  our  prayers. 

"  Afterwards,  Anne  Thorne  continuing 
in  her  fit,  the  Reverend  Mr  Chishull 
bffer'd  and  was  permitted  to  pray;  he 
used  that  form  in  the  Office  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  which  begins, '  The 
Almighty  Lord,  who  is  a  strong  tower,' 
&c.,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
upon  which  the  colour  came  into  the 
maid's  cheeks,  and  the  jury,  and  others 
that  were  near  her,  heard  her  distinctly 
repeat  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
after  the  minister.  It  was  extremely 
well  taken  by  all  true  lovers  of  the 
Church,  that  Mr  Chishull  should  offer 
his  assistance  at  that  time,  when  its  pray- 
ers were  ridiculed  by  too  many  that  were 
present,  though  indeed  his  acting  in  this 
case  was  but  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  his 
shining  character. 

"  Another  witness  was  Mr  Arthur 
Chauncy,  who  deposed  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  second  time  of  Anne  Thome's 
running  for  sticks;  that  then  she  went 
no  further  than  the  bottom  of  White- 
hill,  her  strength  failing  her  (as  is  above 
related) ;  that  he  followed  Anne  Thorne 
at  a  distance  when  she  went  the  third 
time,  but  behind  an  hedge,  so  that  she 
did  not  see  him ;  that  he  saw  her  go  to 
the  tree,  pull  off  the  sticks,  wrap  'em  in 
her  apron,  and  come  running  home. 
That  when  she  fell  down,  he  and  Thomas 
Ireland  took  her  in  their  arms,  and 
brought  her  home ;  that  she  was  forced 
from  them,  and  went  over  a  five-bar  gate 
as  nimbly  as  a  greyhound  ;  which  words 
my  Lord  taking  notice  of,  he  again 
affirmed  upon  his  oath,  that  she  went 
over  as  swiftly  as  ever  he  had  seen  a 
greyhound  leap  over  such  a  gate.  That 
he  had  seen  Anne  Thorne  in  several  of 
her  fits,  and  that  she  always  recovered 
upon  prayers,  or  Jane  Wenham's  coming 
to  her  ;  and  particularly  related  at  large 
an  account  of  the  greatest  fit  of  all,  when 
she  was  given  over  for  dead,  but  recov- 
ered upon  the  approach  of  the  prisoner, 
altho'  at  that  time  prayers  were  suffi- 
cient. He  related  that  he  pricked  the 
prisoner  several  times  in  the  arm,  but 
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could  fetch  no  blood  from  her.  That  he 
saw  pins  in  the  hands  of  Anne  Thorne, 
when  there  were  none  in  her  cloaths, 
nor  anywhere  within  her  reach  ;  that  he 
took  several  of  these  pins  from  her, 
which  he  was  ready  to  produce.  The 
judge  told  him  that  was  needless ;  he 
supposed  they  were  crooked  pins.  Then 
Mr  Chauncy,  proceeding  to  relate  that, 
upon  hearing  a  great  noise  of  cats 
screaming  about  the  house,  he  went  out 
several  times,  and  saw  several  of  them 
together  ;  that  he  heard  them  cry  some- 
times like  children  ;  that  once  he  was 
not  able  to  strike  them,  but  afterwards 
he  killed  one  of  them.  Being  asked  with 
what  ?  he  answered,  With  a  setting-staff. 
He  said  also  that  he  saw  the  feathers 
taken  out  of  the  maid's  pillow  :  that 
there  were  several  little  cakes  of  feathers 
nicely  joined  together,  and  so  strongly 
cemented,  that  the  first  night  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  pillow,  he  tryed  to  pull 
them  asunder,  but  could  not  do  it ;  and 
for  a  farther  account  of  this  referred 
himself  to 

"  The  next  that  was  sworn,  Mr  Francis 
Bragge,  who  began  to  relate  that  he  was 
present  the  first  time  of  the  maid's  run- 
ning for  sticks,  &c.,  but  was  interrupted 
by  the  judge,  and  asked  whether  he  had 
any  new  matter  which  was  not  already 
sworn  to  1  He  answered,  he  had  some- 
thing new  to  offer.  Being  directed  to 
proceed,  he  said  that  on  Tuesday  the 
19th  of  February,  he  (having  heard  that 
strange  cakes  of  feathers  were  taken  out 
of  Anne  Thome's  pillow  the  night  before) 
was  desirous  to  see  them.  That  he 
went  into  the  room  where  those  feathers 
were,  and  took  two  of  the  cakes,  and 
compared  them  together.  He  said  they 
were  both  of  a  circular  figure,  something 
larger  than  a  crown  piece.  That  he  ob- 
served the  small  feathers  were  placed  in 
a  nice  and  curious  order,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  making  so  many 
radii  of  the  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  quill-ends  of  the  feathers  met.  That 
he  counted  the  number  of  these  feathers, 
and  found  them  to  be  thirty-two  in  each 
cake.  That  afterwards  he  endeavoured 
to  pull  off  two  or  three  of  them,  and  ob- 
served that  they  were  fastened  together 
by  a  sort  of  viscous  matter,  which  would 
stretch  seven  or  eight  inches  in  a  fine 
thread  before  it  broke.  That  having 
taken  off  several  of  these  feathers,  he  re- 
moved with  his  finger  that  viscous  mat- 
ter, and  found  under  it,  in  the  centre, 
some  short  hairs,  black  and  grey,  matted 
together,  which  he  does  believe  to  be 
cat's  hairs.  Upon  examination  of  the 
other  cake,  he  found  it  exactly  resembling 
the  former  in  all  its  parts.  He  said  he 
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did  not  examine  any  more  of  them,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  all  alike,  and  that  he 
saw  ten  or  twelve  of  them.  He  said 
also  that  Jane  Wenham  confessed  to 
him  that  she  had  practised  witchcraft 
these  sixteen  years.  I  have  been  the 
longer  in  relating  the  evidence  of  this 
witness,  because  he  gave  in  no  written 
information  before  Sir  Henry  Chauncy. 
My  Lord  said  that  he  wished  he  could 
see  an  enchanted  feather,  and  seemed  to 
wonder  that  none  of  these  strange  cakes 
were  preserved,  and  asked  the  witness 
why  he  did  not  keep  one  or  two  of 
them?  He  answered,  he  would  have 
done  it,  but  was  not  permitted;  they 
being  of  opinion  that  the  maid  might  be 
eased  if  they  were  all  burnt. 

"  Then  was  sworn  Mr  Thomas  Adams, 
junior,  of  Walkerne,  whose  evidence 
was  exactly  the  same  with  his  informa- 
tion above  transcribed. 

"  Then  came  Matthew  Gilston,  who 
told  the  story  of  his  running  for  a 
pennyworth  of  straw,  adding  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  was  omitted  in  his 
above-mentioned  information — viz.,  that 
when  upon  his  asking  for  a  pennyworth 
of  straw  at  Munder's  Hill,  they  refused 
to  give  him  any,  he  saw  the  old  woman 
in  the  riding-hood  again,  and  that  she 
directed  him  to  the  dung-heaps,  from 
whence  he  brought  home  the  straw 
in  his  shirt  :  all  the  rest  of  his  evidence 
was  the  same  with  his  information. 

"Another  evidence  was  John  Chap- 
man of  Walkerne,  who  said  that  he  had 
for  many  years  suspected  the  prisoner  to 
be  a  witch  ;  that  the  reason  why  he  did 
so  was  because  he  constantly  found, 
whenever  she  has  threatened  him,  that 
his  horses,  or  other  of  his  cattle,  dy'd 
strangely,  without  any  signs  of  a  na- 
tural disease,  and  that  he  believed  he 
had  lost  above  two  hundred  pound  by 
her  in  a  very  short  time. 

"  Afterwards  was  sworn  Susan  Aylott, 
who  deposed  that  Richard  Harvey's 
wife,  and  also  her  child,  were  bewitched 
to  death  by  the  prisoner ;  her  evidence 
being  the  same  with  her  information. 

"  Elizabeth  Field  was  also  sworn. 
She  said  that  about  nine  years  ago  she 
had  a  nurse-child,  and  that  one  day  the 
prisoner  came  and  stroaked  the  child, 
saying  it  was  a  curious  child,  or  words 
to  that  purpose  ;  that  soon  afterwards, 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
child  was  taken  strangely  ill,  one  of  her 
legs  being  so  distorted,  that  the  toes  were 
turned  back  behind  the  heel  ;  that  in 
two  days'  time  the  leg  was  well,  and  the 
other  distorted  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  had  been.  That  afterwards  the 
child  had  strange  fits  and  convulsions 
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at  times,  and  pined  away  till  she  died  ; 
that  she  always  thought  the  child  was 
bewitched  by  Jane  Wenham,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  Being  asked  why  she  did 
not  prosecute  her  immediately  after1? 
she  answered,  she  wTas  a  poor  woman, 
and  the  child  had  no  friends  able  to 
bear  the  charges  of  such  a  prosecution. 
Being  again  asked  whether  she  was 
grown  rich  since  1  she  said  she  was  still 
very  poor,  but  this  opportunity  .pre- 
senting itself,  she  laid  hold  of  to  give 
her  evidence. 

"  William  Booroughs  being  sworn, 
said  that  he  had  seen  Anne  Thorne  in 
several  of  her  fits ;  that  he  twice  brought 
the  prisoner  to  her,  and  that  both  times 
she  recovered  immediately,  and  flew  at 
her  to  scratch  her  :  he  said  also  that  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  very  ill  reputation, 
and  that  he,  and  several  others  of  the 
neighbourhood,  had  suspected  her  to  be 
a  witqh  for  many  years. 

"  Thomas  Ireland  was  the  next  sworn, 
who  attested  that  he  had  been  all  along 
an  eyewitness  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
maid's  disorder;  that  he  had  seen  her 
recover  out  of  her  fits  at  the  approach  of 
the  prisoner ;  that  he  saw  Jane  Wenham 
within  three  minutes  of  the  time  when 
Anne  Thorne  had  said  that  she  threatened 
her  it  should  be  worse  with  her  than  it 
had  been  yet ;  that  he,  hearing  a  noise 
of  cats  crying  and  screaming  about  the 
house  several  times,  went  out  and  saw 
several  of  them,  which  made  towards 
Jane  Wenham's  house  ;  that  he  saw  a  cat 
with  a  face  like  Jane  Wenham;  that  he, 
with  Mr  Chauncy,  was  not  able  to  force 
Anne  Thorne  through  the  gate  which  was 
open,  but  she  went  over  the  other  very 
swiftly.  This,  I  think,  was  the  sum  of 
his  evidence. 

"  James  Burvile  was  also  sworn,  who 
said,  that,  hearing  the  scratchings  and 
noises  of  cats,  he  went  out  and  saw 
several  of  them ;  that  one  of  them 
had  a  face  like  Jane  Wenham ;  that  he 
was  present  several  times  when  Anne 
Thorne  said  she  saw  cats  about  her 
bed  ;  and  more  he  would  have  attested, 
but  this  was  thought  sufficient  by  the 
court. 

"  Uriah  Wright  and  Thomas  Harvey 
being  sworn,  attested  the  substance  of 
their  informations  above  inscribed,  and 
added,  that  they  asked  the  prisoner  in 
what  shape  the  devil  used  to  appear  to 
her  ? — and  she  said  she  fancied  him  to  be 
a  cat.  This  is  a  short  account  of  the 
evidence  given  at  the  trial,  which  the 
reader  must  perceive  that  I  have  de- 
signedly abbreviated,  lest  he  should 
be  clog'd  with  the  same  things  too 
often  repeated. 
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"  Afterwards,  the  prisoner  saying  little 
for  herself,  but  that  she  was  a  clear  wo- 
man, the  judge  summed  up  the  evidence 
to  the  jury  in  a  short  speech,  and  left  it 
to  them,  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  take 
away  the  prisoner's  life  upon  the  indict- 
ment. The  jury  desiring  some  time  to 
consider  it,  the  court  adjourned  till  three 
in  the  afternoon  (it  being  now  past  one), 
and  then  the  jury  returned,  and  brought 
in  their  verdict,  that  the  prisoner  was 
guilty  upon  the  evidence.  My  Lord  then 
asked  them  whether  they  found  her 
guilty  upon  the  indictment  for  convers- 
ing with  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  cat, 
the  foreman  answered,  '  We  find  her 
guilty  of  that.'  Upon  this  verdict  the 
prisoner  received  sentence  of  death,  but 
was  reprieved  till  further  orders."  * 

We  have  thus  given  Mr  Bragge's 
report  of  this  most  curious  trial,  word 
for  word.  Happily  the  story  of  Jane 
Wenham  does  not  end  here.  The 
conclusion  sounds  more  like  a  fiction 
than  a  tale  of  real  life,  nevertheless 
it  is  strictly  true.  Powell — all  honour 
to  the  grey-haired  merry  old  judge — 
exerted  himself  successfully  to  obtain 
her  pardon  from  the  Crown,  and  there 
were  men  in  Hertfordshire  more  hu- 
mane and  more  enlightened  than  Sir 
Henry  Chauncy,  the  Rev.  Mr  Gar- 
diner, Mr  Francis  Bragge,  or  the  grand 
or  petty  jury  who  sat  at  the  Hertford- 
shire spring  assizes  of  1 7 1 2.  Colonel 
Plumer,  of  Gilston,  the  ancestor  of 
the  late  accomplished  author  of  Tre- 
maine,  gave  her  an  asylum  in  a  small 
cottage  near  his  own  residence.  Here 
she  was  visited  by  Dr  Hutchinson, 
who  found  her  living  "  soberly  and 
inoffensively."  "  I  will  take  leave  to 
add,"  he  says,  "  that  as  I  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  see  the  good  woman 
herself,  I  have  very  great  assurance 
that  she  is  a  pious  sober  woman.  She 
is  so  far  from  being  unable  to  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  that  she  would  make 
me  hear  both  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
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the  Creed,  and  other  very  good  prayers 
beside,  and  she  spoke  them  with  an 
undissembled  devotion,  though  with 
such  little  errors  of  expression  as 
those  that  cannot  read  are  subject  to. 
I  verily  believe  that  there  is  no  one 
that  reads  this,  but  may  think  in 
their  own  minds  that  such  a  storm 
as  she  met  with  might  have  fallen 
upon  them,  if  it  had  been  their  mis- 
fortune to  have  been  poor,  and  to 
have  met  with  such,  accidents  as  she 
did,  in  such  a  barbarous  parish  as  she 
lived  in."t  Such  is  the  account 
given  by  Dr  Hutchinson,  who  was 
one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  and  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish  of  St  James 
inSt  Edmund's-Bury ;  we  believe  that 
he  subsequently  rose  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  He  speaks,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  observation.  It  is  stated  in 
a  note  to  Defoe's  work,  before  quoted, 
that  "'she  afterwards  became  possess- 
ed of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  that 
she  did  a  great  deal  of  good  with  it  to 
the  poor,  and  became  as  much  the 
object  of  their  esteem  as  she  had 
been  of  their  detestation." 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  case  of 
Jane  Wenham.  Would  that  we  coul  d 
say,  as  has  frequently  been  asserted, 
that  this  was  the  last  case  of  a  pro- 
secution under  the  statute.  In  July 
1716,  a  substantial  farmer,  of  the 
name  of  Hickes,  accused  his  wife  and 
child  (the  latter  a  girl  of  nine  years  of 
age)  of  witchcraft.  They  were  tried 
at  the  assizes  at  Huntingdon,  before 
Wilmot ;  they  were  "  visited  by  se- 
veral divines ; "  they  confessed  their 
crime  ;  and,  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
husband  and  father,  the  wife  and 
child  were  hanged  at  Huntingdon,  on 
the  28th  of  July  1716  !  J  We  close- 
this  ghastly  page  in  the  'history  of 
legal,  clerical,  and  domestic  cruelty 
with  horror. 


*  The  clause  of  the  statute  makes  it  a  capital  felony  to  "consult,  covenant  with, 
entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit,  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
purpose."—  Inst.,  iii.,  c.  vi. 

t  HUTCHINSON'S  Historical  Essay  concerning  Witchcraft,  1718  ;  p.  131. 

I  GOUGH'S  Brit.  Top.,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 
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IT  is  but  a  pond,  in  a  quiet  mea- 
dow, or  sheltered  amid  the  ferns  of 
some  noble  park.  A  broad  oak  over- 
shadows one  side  of  it ;  and,  in  the 
shadow,  patient  cattle  stand,  knee- 
deep,  whisking  off  the  flies  with 
monotonously  impatient  tail,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  coolness.  Hundreds 
will  pass  it  by  ;  for  the  majority  dis- 
regard the  familiar  objects  of  daily 
life,  and  see  neither  wonder  nor 
beauty  except  in  what  is  unusual  or 
costly.  All  men  can  marvel  at  a 
meteor ;  it  is  only  the  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  who  feel  undying  interest 
in  the  stars.  Thus  it  is  that  many 
will  pass  by  the  Pond,  with  scarcely 
a  glance,  who  would  pause  before  an 
ornamental  piece  of  water,  to  gaze  at 
a  couple  of  swans  regally  floating 
along.  The  artist,  the  poet,  and  the 
naturalist  know  better.  All  poetical 
minds  love  a  pond  :  "  the  eye  of  the 
landscape,"  Novalis  calls  it ;  and  the 
thoughtful  Jiumourist,  to  whom  we 
owe  Friends  in  Council,  severely 
rebukes  the  levity,  or  ignorance,  of 
one  who  speaks  slightingly  on  the 
subject.  "  I  see  you  are  unworthy  to 
have  a  pond,"  he  says,  "and  that 
you  do  not  know  the  beauties  of  it. 
Thither  come  the  more  contempla- 
tive insects,  and  sit  upon  the  waters, 
or  perch  upon  the  top  of  the  reeds. 
Quiet  old  fish,  who  have  seen  much 
of  life,  make  their  lazy,  waving  way 
through  the  dull  waters.  You  can 
trace  their  movements  by  the  light 
ripples  on  the  top,  even  when  you 
cannot  see  the  fish  themselves.  Then 
perhaps  there  is  a  majestic  water-lily 
(there  was  one  in  my  early  suburban 
pond);  and  what  can  be  more  glo- 
rious to  behold  I  And  then,  too, 
however  small  the  pond,  the  sky  is 
to  be  seen  in  it.  And  as  the  little 
ill-shaped  bit  of  glass,  in  which  some 
exquisite  rustic  beauty  is  wont  at 
morning  and  at  evening  time  to  see 
her  fair  self  reflected,  gains  (oh  !  how 
surely  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover !)  a 
dignity  and  a  felicity  from  reflecting 
daily  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
creation  that  we  know  anything  of, 
a  beautiful  woman  ;  so  my  little  pond 
will  never  be  despised  by  the  arclent 


lover  of  Nature,  while,  in  its  stillness, 
it  mirrors  completely  (giving  even 
more  repose  to  the  great  scene)  the 
choicest  wonder  of  the  physical 
world." 

I  am  sure  of  the  precious  sympathy 
of  this  author  in  a  discourse  "  On  the 
Inexhaustibility  of  Ponds ; "  and  if, 
by  mischance,  these  pages  catch  the 
eye  of  any  reader  whose  education 
has  been  neglected  in  this  direction, 
he  must  permit  me  to  rectify  that 
deficiency,  by  unfolding  to  him  what 
those  who  have  taken  their  degree, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  "  best 
models,"  are  prepared  to  feel  and  say 
on  the  subject.  If  I  succeed,  he  will 
be  the  richer  in  a  new  source  of  plea- 
sure. If  I  fail,  he  will  think  me  a 
mild  enthusiast,  perhaps  a  noodle; 
but  this,  however  afflicting,  can  be 
borne,  and  will  assuredly  not  lessen 
my  love  of  a  pond.  No  sarcasms  can 
reach  me  there.  Affection  bears  a 
charmed  life.  I  have  lolled  for 
dreamy  hours  by  the  side  of  a  pool, 
through  the  long  summer  noons  of 
boyhood,  watching  the  rapid  whirl- 
ing of  the  dragon-fly,  and  the  anxious 
vigour  of  the  frogs — startled  from 
their  repose  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
emerging  from  the  water — as  they 
swam  to  the  opposite  bank ;  and  I 
have  stood  for  hours,  net  in  hand, 
through  the  damp  and  chill  of  spring 
and  autumn,  eager  in  the  search  for 
insects,  reptiles,  worms,  and  polypes, 
which  were  to  furnish  clays  of  study  ; 
nor  can  I  decide  on  which  occasion 
the  pond  was  the  source  of  the  great- 
est pleasure.  There  are  visions  of 
many  ponds  which  memory  calls  up  ; 
but  there  is  one  more  frequent  in  its 
visitings  than  any  other,  -bringing 
with  it  always  a  breath  of  happy 
days.  Had  I  but  the  cunning  hand 
which  could  paint  that  scene  as  I  see 
it,  ®&&fed  it,  even  the  most  superci- 
lious of  spectators  would  confess  its 
charm.  It  is  overhung  with  oaks 
and  ash  trees  in  negligent  grace.  ^  On 
one  side  is  a  rich  meadow,  bright 
with  buttercups,  where  the  lovely 
cattle  of  Alderney  are  chewing  the 
meditative  cud ;  on  the  other  side  a 
winding  path  leads  to  a  little  wood, 
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with  a  gurgling  rivulet  threading  its 
way  to  a  mill  stream.  Part  of  its 
surface  is  a  mass  of  white  flowers ; 
and,  in  its  shallow  depths  the  eye 
discerns  a  miniature  forest  of  water- 
plants.  The  blue  sky,  and  large  lazy 
summer -clouds,  are  over  all;  the 
birds  are  singing ;  the  rivulet  is 
gurgling ;  the  sun  is  shining ;  goats 
are  bleating;  and  the  grand  deep- 
mouthed  bay  of  a  mastiff  comes  from 
the  distance.  That  is  to  me  an  al- 
most sacred  spot ;  the  memory  of  it 
is  inextricably  associated  with  words 
and  looks  that  can  never  grow  in- 
different, although  often  heard  and 
seen  elsewhere — for  there  is  a  sort  of 
elective  affinity  which  seems  capri- 
ciously to  determine  these  links  of 
association — and  thus  the  spot  be- 
comes idealised  to  my  feelings  ;  and 
yet  were  the  reader  to  be  taken  there, 
he  might  shrug  his  shoulders  as  he 
exclaimed,  "Only  a  Pond!"  Be  it 
so ;  let  all  colours  of  association  be 
sponged  away,  and  the  scene  owe 
nothing  to  its  charm  but  what  it  can 
bring  itself;  the  painter,  or  the  poet, 
.or  the  naturalist,  will  never  pass  it 
without  a  glance  of  admiration. 
Therefore  will  I  seize  the  reader  of 
neglected  education  by  the  button, 
and  convince  him  that  my  pond  is 
worthy  of  his  respect. 

The  Microscope,  so  potent  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Science,  has 
latterly  become  the  source  of  exqui- 
site amusement  to  thousands.  Na- 
tural History — always  a  favourite 
pursuit — has  taken  a  decided  direc- 
tion towards  the  world  of  waters. 
The  sea-side  has  gained  new  charms  ; 
a  dreary  novel  and  shrimps  (from 
London)  no  longer  form  the  chief 
entertainments  of  those  who  have 
bathed,  sailed,  and  paraded.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  rock-pools  are 
rich  in  interest ;  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  is  no  longer  the  one  excite- 
ment of  the  day.  Even  those  whose 
fortunes  or  avocations  do  not  permit 
a  visit  to  the  coast,  may  now  have 
imitation  rock-pools  in  their  drawing- 
room.  A  new  pleasure  has  been  dis- 
covered. But  it  implies  expense  and 
trouble,  which  many  cannot  or  will 
not  bestow ;  and,  on  this  account,  I 
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propose  to  show  every  reader,  who 
has  not  already  anticipated  me,  some- 
thing of  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion that  may  be  got  out  of  a  com- 
mon pond,  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  trouble  or  expense. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  first  step 
is  half  the  journey.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning which  intimidates.  People  form 
misty  conceptions  of  the  pleasure  or 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  a  particu- 
lar study  or  pursuit ;  which  remain 
mere  conceptions  and  unrealised  de- 
sires, because  they  fancy  that  they 
have  not  the  means  and  appliances 
at  hand.  They  don't  know  how  to 
set  about  it. 
"  So  men  sit  shivering  on  the  chilly  bank ; 

once  in, 
How  great  is  their  delight !  "  * 

The  golden  rule  in  study,  as  in  life, 
is  "  Make  a  beginning."  It  matters 
not  where  or  how  you  begin.  Begin 
somewhere,  and  the  rest  is  simple. 
Catch  hold  of  the  easiest  handle,  and 
you  will  soon  pull  yourself  through. 
All  roads  lead  to  Rome;  all  rivers 
run  into  the  sea. 

My  own  beginnings  •  were  so  lu- 
dicrously unsystematic,  yet  proved 
so  efficient,  that  the  story  may 
profitably  be  told  here.  For  some 
years  I  had  read  books  of  natu- 
ral history  with  keen  interest,  espe- 
cially books  treating  of  the  simpler 
animals ;  and  great  was  the  envy 
which  was  occasionally  felt  for  those 
happy  mortals  who  made  this  subject 
a  pursuit.  Why  did  I  not  imitate 
them1?  Because  my  time  was  ab- 
sorbed in  other  labours  1  Sophistical 
excuse !  one  has  always  time  to  study 
what  one  really  desires  to  study. 
The  real  difference  between  the  true 
"  worker  "  and  the  "  potterer  "  lies  in 
energy  and  purpose,  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  hours  at  command.  If  there- 
fore neither  time  nor  inclination  was 
wanting,  why  did  I  hesitate  ?  Sim- 
ply because  the  appliances,  supposed 
to  be  necessary,  were  wanting  :  a 
microscope  had  to  be  bought;  and 
in  those  days  microscopes  were  not 
cheap,  as  they  are  now  :  all  the  other 
accoutrements  of  a  naturalist  were 
wanted ;  and  thus,  because  the  study 
could  not  be  systematically  begun 
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without  an  expense  which  made  me 
pause,  the  desire  remained  a  desire. 
Is  not  this  the  history  of  hundreds  1 
One  spring  day,  however,  I  observed 
some  tadpoles  swimming  about  a  fa- 
vourite pond.  The  word  tadpole  has, 
perhaps,  no  magic  in  your  ears ;  you 
would  feel  no  sort  of  thrill  at  the  sight 
of  a  pond  full  of  them  ?  It  was  other- 
wise with  me.  The  metamorphoses  of 
the  tadpole,  and  several  physiological 
peculiarities  connected  with  its  organ- 
isation, had  thrown  a  dignified  inte- 
rest over  that  animal ;  and  a  swift  re- 
solution was  made  to  make  a  "begin- 
ning." Appliances  or  no  appliances, 
the  plunge  should  be  taken  on  the 
morrow. 

That  morrow  came,  and  brought  a 
brilliant  and  witty  friend  to  spend 
the  day.  He  was  made  a  sharer  in 
the  newly-discovered  pleasure.  The 
severe  simplicity  of  historical  truth 
forces  me  to  confess  that  I  don't 
think  my  friend  had  any  intense  en- 
thusiasm about  those  Batrachians; 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  had  a  very  dis- 
tinct idea  of  what  branch  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  they  belonged  to  ;  but 
that  was  of  little  consequence — to 
me.  He  was  my  guest ;  and  we  all 
know  that  visitor  is  synonymous 
with  victim.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween a  landlord  and  a  host  is,  that 
the  one  cheats  you  out  of  hard  cash, 
and  the  other  out  of  soft  complais- 
ance :  a  guest  is,  ipso  facto,  a  "mush 
of  concession."  He  is  forced  to  be 
interested  in  your  children  and  your 
china,  your  pigs  and  your  pictures, 
your  crops  and  your  grievances.  If 
ever  you  return  his  visit,  he  takes 
his  revenge ;  but  while  your  guest, 
he  is,  body  and  soul,  your  property. 
The  reader's  experience  will,  I  am 
sure,  feelingly  testify  to  this.  Has 
he  not,  with  suppressed  criticism, 
kissed  the  moist  mouth  of  "  the 
baby,"  and  servilely  declared  it  to  be 
a  remarkably  fine  child,  looking  some 
months  older  than  its  age  ? — has  he 
not  detected  in  its  amorphous  fea- 
tures that  likeness  to  the  father 
which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it 
never  has  to  its  mother  ?  Has  he  not 
meekly  allowed  the  young  three-year- 
old  pickle  to  make  perilous  investi- 
gations into  his  watch  ;  and  found 
himself  released  only  to  be  dragged 
remorselessly  through  the  muck  of 
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the  farmyard,  to  inspect  pigs  and 
cattle,  on  which  he  tried  to  look 
knowing  and  interested,  hazarding 
an  occasional  question  which  be- 
trayed immense  and  initial  ignorance 
of  the  beasts  and  their  treatment  1 
His  host  silently  noted  this  igno- 
rance ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  fur- 
ther explorations -of  improvements  in 
draining  and  subsoiling.  In  town, 
at  the  club,  or  at  a  dinner-party,  the 
very  talk  of  such  subjects  would  be 
quashed ;  but  the  man  who  in  Pall 
Mall  may  speak  disrespectfully  even 
of  mangold- wurzel,  is  condemned  to 
be  sympathetic  and  acquiescent  on 
crops  in  Hertfordshire.  I  instance 
the  host  who  farms  a  bit  of  his  land ; 
but  the  case  is  equally  true  if  your 
host  wastes  his  time  and  money  on 
any  other  hobby.  The  gentleman 
farmer  is  not  a  whit  more  tyrannous 
than  the  botanist,  archaeologist,  or 
Socialist.  If  you  are  not  called  on  to 
admire  pigs,  you  must  inspect  "spe- 
cimens," or  hear  all  about  parallelo- 
grams ;  and  woe  upon  you  if  your 
host  have  a  grievance  or  a  quarrel ! 
for  not  only  are  you  called  upon  to 
listen  to  a  redundant  exposition  of 
all  the  details,  and  to  hear  all  the 
letters  and  answers  that  have  passed, 
but  you  have  to  share  his  indigna- 
tion, and  stigmatise  conduct  which, 
secretly,  you  think  might  wear  quite 
another  aspect  if  the  other  side  were 
heard.  But  what  does  that  matter  ? 
you  dare  not  express  the  opinion. 
You  are  in  the  tyrant's  power.  You 
are  a  guest :  your  blood  be  on  your 
own  head ! 

I  had  my  guest,  and  naturally  he 
was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  pur- 
suit of  tadpoles  under  difficulties. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  not  asked 
whether  he  really  cared  to  spend  his 
afternoon  in  that  exhilarating  and 
instructive  manner ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  whether  he  "  liked  it  or  lumped 
it,"  he  was  seen  in  the  park,  walking 
with  one  who  conspicuously  carried  a 
large  beer-jug  slung  on  a  piece  of 
string.  Such  were  my  appliances. 
No  schoolboy  ever  caught  at  an 
easier  handle  to  effect  a  purpose. 
This  beer-jug  was  to  serve  as  net  and 
vasculum  in  one ;  and  it  did  so. 
Memorable  has  the  picture  remained 
to  me  of  the  two  men  of  letters  bob- 
bing with  a  beer-jug  for  tadpoles, 
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amid  shouts  of  Homeric  laughter  at 
failure  arid  awkwardness.  That  Ba- 
trachian  is  not  an  eminently  saga- 
cious beast,  otherwise  we  should 
have  caught  few  with  such  appli- 
ances ;  but  we  caught  as  many  as 
were  wanted,  and  after  placing  a 
little  duckweed  and  a  water-plant  or 
two  in  the  jug,  we  returned  home 
triumphant.  I  told  P (to  con- 
sole his  classical  mind)  that,  undigni- 
fied as  our  appearance  might  be  in 
shallow  eyes,  we  had  only  to  assume 
a  certain  severity  of  deportment  and 
style  ourselves  cupellophoroi,  to  make 
amazement  melt  into  respect.  But 
whether  it  was  that  the  long  lines  of 
school-girls  had  an  invincible  ten- 
dency to  giggling,  or  that  the  mis- 
cellaneous promenaders  had  but  a 
dim  perception  of  Greek  analogies, 
certain  it  is  that  every  one  eyed  us 
with  something  less  than  admiration. 
I  am  always  stared  at  as  a  monster, 
when  carrying  simply  my  net  and 
vasculum  (is  it  necessary  to  assure 
my  fair  readers  that  the  monstrosity 
is  strictly  impersonal  ?)  —  imagine 
what  it  was  with  a  beer-jug  ! 

On  reaching  home,  two  finger- 
glasses  and  a  tumbler  received  the 
noble  beasts ;  and  thus  were  three 
little  aquaria  formed,  which,  although 
wanting  all  the  artistic  elegance 
which  the  taste  of  Mrs  Bohn,  of  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  has  since  given  to 
aquaria,  for  the  captivation  of  ama- 
teurs, were  to  me  full  of  interest  and 
enjoyment ;  the  very  makeshift  nature 
of  the  thing  doubtless  adding  a  relish 
to  it.  During  the  unoccupied  hours 
of  digestion,  and  in  many  other 
"fringes  of  time,"  I  watched  the 
development  of  the  animals.  They 
became  quite  pets  at  last ;  nor  dare 
I  trust  myself  to  paint  the  tragedy  of 
their  end,  when  in  incautious  ignor- 
ance I  one  day  allowed  the  glasses  to 
remain  too  long  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  found  on  returning  home  that 
all  my  little  ones  had  lived. 

It  was  thus  I  made  a  beginning  ; 
whereby  the  reader  may  learn  how 
easythebeginningis.  A  tank  is  doubt- 
less more  desirable  than  a  finger- 
glass  ;  a  microscope  is  a  far  more 
puissant  instrument  than  a  lens ; 
but  if  you  begin  with  finger-glass 
and  lens  you  will  in  due  time  find 
yourself  with  microscope  and  tank  ; 
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whereas  if  you  don't  begin  until  you 
have  these,  it  is  probable  you  will 
never  begin  at  all.  Observe,  it  is 
said  "  in  due  time."  There  are  many 
who  supply  themselves  with  instru- 
ments before  they  have  felt  the  need 
or  learned  the  use  of  them.  A  man 
buys  a  microscope,  expecting  to 
plunge  at  once  into  the  world  of 
wonders,  and  finds  he  can  do  nothing 
with  it — knows  not  what  wonders  he 
is  to  look  for.  Had  he  begun  with  a 
lens,  he  would  have  grown  up  to  the 
use  of  a  microscope.  It  is  thus 
Science  has  grown.  It  did  not  begin 
with  appliances.  In  no  department 
do  we  begin  with  patents ;  these  are 
the  inventions  of  our  growing  wants. 

I  soon  discovered  that  a  lens  was 
not  sufficient.  A  friend  lent  me  his 
microscope  ;  and,  after  tasting  the  en- 
joyment of  its  unrestricted  use,  I  was 
soon  forced  to  buy  one  of  my  own. 
For  those  among  my  readers  who  rebel 
against  the  notion  of  beginning  with- 
out something  like  a  systematic  out- 
fit, a  list  may  here  be  given  of  the 
necessary  articles.  A  landing-net 
lined  with  fine  muslin  —  or  even 
simply  a  muslin  net — to  skim  the 
surface  and  dredge  the  bottom  of 
ponds  ;  a  camel-hair  brush,  to  remove 
the  more  delicate  animals  from  the 
net  to  the  bottle ;  a  wide-mouthed 
glass  jar  (or  a  pickle-bottle),  and  a 
wide-mouthed  phial  for  the  more 
delicate  larvae ;  these  complete  the 
hunting  equipment  :  there  is  nothing 
expensive  or  cumbrous  in  that. 

Nor  are  the  facilities  of  the  pursuit 
less  noticeable.  So  rich  is  almost 
every  stagnant  pond,  that  you  have 
only  to  dip  the  jar  in,  trusting  to 
chance,  and  on  raising  it  to  the  light 
you  will  see  a  little  world  in  minia- 
ture :  insects  of  various  shape  and 
colour;  larvae  of  many  kinds  and 
sizes,  from  the  fierce  water-tiger  down 
to  the  day-fly  ;  water-beetles ;  water- 
fleas,  with  their  coloured  bags  of 
eggs  ;  plants  rich  in  colour  and  grace- 
ful in  form  :  there  is  study  for  months 
in  that  glass  jar.  If  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  names  and  natures  of  these 
objects,  all  will  be  interesting;  if 
knowledge  have  already  made  the 
commonest  objects  familiar,  the  de- 
light of  discovering  new  or  rare  forms 
replaces  the  delight  of  general  won- 
derment. How  far  the  studies  will 
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be  pushed,  depends  of  course  on  the 
leisure  and  mental  disposition  of  each 
student ;  they  may  remain  on  the 
level  of  mere  amusement,  or  lead  up 
to  the  heights  of  physiological  science. 

A  little  experience  will  soon  mark 
out  the  ponds  which  are  most  likely 
to  contain  the  best  preserves  ;  the 
angler  knows  a  likely  stream  when 
he  sees  it,  and  where  the  pike  will 
lie.  As  a  general  rule,  the  older  the 
pond  and  the  more  water-plants  it 
contains,  the  richer  it  will  be  found ; 
the  ordinary  duck-pond  containslittle. 
With  our  net  we  skim  the  surface, 
and  among  the  mass  of  leaves  and 
weed  we  fiDcl  great  varieties  of  tiny 
creatures,  which  we  remove  with  the 
camel-hair  brush,  or  our  fingers,  and 
deposit  in  the  glass  jar.  Or  with  the 
net  we  drag  the  bottom,  and  amid 
the  mud,  stones,  and  bits  of  stick, 
we  find  worms,  molluscs,  and  per- 
haps fish.  The  process  is  not  difficult, 
as  you  perceive.  But  there  are  ani- 
mals much  sought  after  and  rarely 
found,  which  require  another  method 
of  search.  I  will  therefore  give  the 
reader  a  bit  of  advice,  for  which  I 
should  have  been  very  grateful  my- 
self, and  which  he  will  not  find  in  any 
other  place — it  is  how  to  get  Polypes 
and  Polyzoa.  So  many  men  of  science 
have  asked  me  how  I  got  my  Polypes, 
that  a  detailed  description  becomes 
necessary. 

The  reader  is  supposed  to  know  the 
Hydra,  or  Fresh- water  Polype,  since, 
perhaps,  nothing  in  the  pond- world 
affords  the  scientific  mind  more  inte- 
rest than  this  remarkable  animal,  the 
wonders  of  which  were  first  revealed 
in  the  admirable  researches  of  Trem- 
bley,*  whose  work  may  be  picked  up 
for  a  few  shillings  in  almost  any 
second-hand  German  catalogue  of  sci- 
entific works,  and  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  although  seldom,  I  fancy, 
read  nowadays.  To  get  some  of 
the  Hydrse  became  a  pressing  de- 
sire ;  I  would  have  given  fabulous 
prices  for  them.  To  get  Trembley's 
work  was  also  a  pressing  desire. 
Both  seemed  almost  unattainable,  and 
both  were  easy  of  attainment,  could 
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one  but  have  known  how  to  set  about 
the  search.  The  booksellers  told  me 
the  book  was  rare  ;  and  every  one  I 
asked,  told  me  that  the  animals 
were  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  ponds. 
Both  statements  proved  inaccurate. 
Give  an  order  to  your  German  book- 
seller, if  you  don't  care  to  look 
through  catalogues  for  yourself,  and 
he  will  quickly  get  a  copy  of  Trem- 
bley.  Come  with  me  to  a  good  pond 
or  running  stream,  and  the  Polypes 
will  no  doubt  turn  up.  Between  Kew 
and  Richmond  there  is  an  arm  of  the 
Thames  running  beside  Kew  Park, 
in  which  Hydra  fusca  is  abundant. 
In  the  ponds  of  Richmond  Park, 
especially  the  one  which  lies  amid 
the  ferns,  as  you  go  from  the  Sheen 
Gate  to  Combe  Wood,  Hydra  viridis 
is  abundant.  These  are  the  only  two 
species  of  Hydra  :  the  former  is  much 
the  larger  of  the  two,  and  is  of  a 
whitish-brown  colour ;  the  latter  is 
of  a  brilliant  green.  When  in  the 
glass  jar  of  water  these  animals  are 
discernible  enough,  but  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  them  in  the  pond,  or  on 
the  weed  out  of  water.  I  discovered 
both  by  accident.  In  a  jar  full  of 
water  and  duckweed  which  had  been 
left  untouched  after  returning  from  a 
hunt,  I  observed  on  the  following 
morning  certain  green  spots  scattered 
over  the  sides  of  the  glass  ;  on  rais- 
ing it  to  the  light,  a  flash  of  pleasure 
ran  through  me  as  the  long-sought 
Polypes  were  recognised.  Further  in- 
spection showed  quantities  hanging 
to  the  stems  of  the  duckweed,  and 
waving  their  tentacles  to  and  fro  in 
search  of  prey.  But  no  sooner  was 
a  bit  of  duckweed  removed  from  the 
water,  than  the  Polype,  before  so 
visible,  became  invisible,  to  reappear 
again  on  being  returned  to  the  water. 
This  explained  why  the  Hydra  viridis 
had  never  been  detected  by  me  before. 
No  sooner  has  the  eye  become  fami- 
liar with  them,  than  it  detects  them 
even  out  of  the  water ;  but  the  easiest 
and  surest  way  to  get  them  is  simply 
to  let  the  contents  of  your  glass  jar 
stand  undisturbed  when  it  is  brought 
from  the  pond  :  in  a  few  hours  the 


*  TREMBLEY  :  Memoires  pour  servir  d  I'histoire  des  Polypes  d'eau  douce,  1744.  The 
discoveries  were  announced  by  REAUMUR  in  the  preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
monument  of  industry  and  sagacity,  Memoires  sur  Us  Insectes,  1742,  pp.  li.-lvii., 
and  have  since  been  repeated  in  all  text-books. 
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Polypes,  if  there  are  any  present, 
will  quit  the  weed  to  fasten  them- 
selves on  the  sides  of  the  jar.  You 
can  then  remove  them  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush. 

Hydra  fusca  was  found  in  the 
following  way :  I  had  skimmed  the 
surface  with  the  net,  and  after  turning 
over  the  dead  leaves  and  bits  of  stick, 
I  noticed  something  like  a  patch  of 
mucus,  which  seemed  without  life  or 
form  ;  but  as  everything  I  did  not 
know  was  always  popped  into  my 
jar  that  it  might  be  known,  and  as 
patches  of  mucus  often  turn  out  to 
contain  eggs  of  molluscs,  this  new 
patch  was  dropped  in.  No  sooner 
was  it  in  the  water  than  it  began  to 
expand  its  tentacles,  and  reveal  itself 
as  Hydra  fusca.  On  re-examination 
of  the  net,  I  found  quantities  sticking 
to  the  muslin  and  the  leaves';  and 
now  I  can  detect  them  at  a  glance 
amid  a  mass  of  leaves  and  sticks. 
Let  the  reader  only  follow  the  rule 
of  dropping  everything  unknown  into 
the  water,  and  watching  its  arrival 
there,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  re- 
cognise these  Polypes.  The  same 
rule  will  lead  him  to  the  discovery 
of  Polyzpa,  those  exquisite  and  high- 
ly organised  creatures,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Allman  has  recently  given  so 
splendid  a  monograph  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Ray  Society. 

And  now  we  have  got  our  Polypes, 
some  ingenious  reader  is  curious  to 
know  what  it  is  which  can  render 
them  so  interesting,  for  their  appear- 
ance as  they  fasten  "them selves  to  the 
side  of  the  glass,  or  on  the  stems  of 
the  weed,  is  not  very  suggestive. 
They  look  like  tiny  plants,  and  al- 
though as  we  watch  them  their  ten- 
tacles are  seen  to  wave  to  and  fro 
with  what  looks  like  spontaneous 
motion,  and  although,  further,  they 
shrink  up,  as  if  alarmed,  when  the 
water-beetle  touches  them  roughly 
in  swimming  past,  thereby  indicating 
that  they  are  animals,  or  very  sensi- 
tive plants,  yet  this  does  not  seem  to 
lead  to  much.  There  seems  but  little 
vista  here ;  one  begins  to  fancy  the 
perspective  somewhat  limited,  their 
resources  of  amusement  soon  ex- 
hausted. Quien  sabe  ?-— who  knows  1 
The  vista  may  open,  and  prove  inde- 
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finite,  if  we  are  patient.  In  Natural 
History  patience  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  ever  finding  out  some- 
thing new  and  strange.  And  see ! 
we  are  at  once  rewarded :  the  long 
thread-like  arms  of  our  Hydra,  wav- 
ing listlessly  to  and  fro,  have  come 
in  contact  with  a  small  worm,  a 
Nai's.  The  poor  wretch  may  wriggle 
and  wriggle  with  the  energy  of  an 
acrobat,  it  is  in  vain ;  every  twist 
enfolds  him  more  securely  in  those 
fatal  meshes  ;  if  he  becomes  trouble- 
some, the  other  arms  will  bend  over, 
and  make  escape  almost  hopeless.  A 
young  gentleman,  with  more  expec- 
tations than  wit,  may  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  bill-brokers  before  his 
expectations  are  theirs ;  and  so  may 
this  Nais  escape  undigested  from  the 
pressing  familiarity  of  the  Polype ; 
but  the  chance  is  not  worth  much. 
We  perceive  this,  as  we  notice  how 
quietly  the  Polype  draws  the  reluc- 
tant Nais  closer  to  him.  There  is  no 
fussy  ferocity  in  the  embrace  ;  with 
grave  resistless  orderliness  the  thing 
is  done  :  slowly  the  elastic  mouth 
expands,  receives  the  worm,  and 
swallows  it.  Very  bulgy  and  pot- 
'  bellied  that  graceful  Hydra  now  ap- 
pears ;  but  he  has  secured  a  good 
meal,  and  despising  fastidious  points 
of  appearance,  will  digest  it  in  quiet. 
The  Polype  appears  to  be  a  preda- 
tory animal,  in  spite  of  its  plant-like 
aspect ;  and  as  "  one  touch  of  eating 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  we  be- 
gin to  take  a  fresh  interest  in  him, 
now  we  have  seen  him  at  dinner. 
Let  us  try  another  with  another 
worm.  We  push  a  Nais  within  reach 
of  the  drooping  tentacles  ;  it  is  seized, 
but  by  a  violent  and  lucky  wriggle 
it  escapes.  A  philosophic  friend  sug- 
gests that  in  this  case  the  bill-broker 
must  be  a  Jew — being  obviously  too 
lenient  for  a  Christian  of  that  pro- 
fession. I  suspect  a  paradox,  and 
urge  an  explanation,  adding  that 
"  the  popular  theory  of  the  Jew  is  " 
.  .  .  .  and  I  am  interrupted  by 
this  parody  of  Shakespeare's  verse  : 

"  Christians  that  fester,  smell  far  worse 
than  Jews."* 

"Yes,  sir,"  continues  my  observant 
friend,  "  it  is  as  I  say :    much   as 


Lilies  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds." — SHAKESPEARE  :  Sonnets. 
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the  Hebrew  discounter  may  be  dis- 
posed to  prefer  his  interest  to  yours, 
and  to  act  on  the  preference,  the  rapa- 
city and  hardness  of  the  Christian 
accorampdator,  surpasses  that  of  the 
Two  Tribes,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
undiscovered  Ten  Tribes.  The  Jew 
has  his  conscience ;  but  the  Christian 
has  had  his,  and  flung  it  to  the 
dogs — who  turn  away  from  it  in  dis- 
gust." > 

While  this  exposition  has  been 
made,  the  Nais,  which  had  escaped 
from  the  Jew  (if  Jew  he  be)  has 
unhappily  fallen  into  the  clutches  of 
a  Christian  rival';  the  impetus  of  fear 
drove  him  from  one  into  the  grasp  of 
the  other.  There  is  no  longer  hope. 
What  is  this  1  The  Jew  also  has  now 
seized  the  wriggling  tail  of  this  un- 
fortunate individual,  whose  head  is 
already  in  what  schoolboys  call 
"chancery."  It  is  pull  devil  pull 
baker,  now.  Both  tug  steadily — and 
both  begin  to  swallow  !  Unless  the 
body  should  split  in  two,  and  the 
rivals  be  pacified  by  each  having  a 
half,  it  is  probable  there  will  be  a 
pretty  quarrel  presently.  Let  us 
watch  it.  Each  gulps  down  his  own 
end,  with  steady  systematic  energy  : 
and  now  there  is  scarcely  a  bit  of  the 
victim  unswallowed  ;  the  two  rapa- 
cious mouths  get  closer  and  closer 
to  each  other,  as  the  bridge  of  worm 
between  them  gets  smaller.  What 
will  come  of  it  ?  which  of  them  will 
refund  1  Refund  is  a  word  odious 
in  the  ear  of  all  the  tribe  ;  'tis  not  to 
be  alluded  to.  Neither  of  these 
amiable  persons  seems  in  the  least 
disposed  that  way ;  and— can  it  be 
possible?— our  Christian  friend  seems 
opening  his  maw  still  wider,  while 
the  Caucasian  appears  to  be  of  Shy- 
lock's  way  of  thinking  when  they 
offer  to  spare  his  life,  but  confiscate 
his  goods  : 

"  Then  take  my  life  and  all ;  oh  !  spare  net 

that. 
You  take  my  hous%  when  you  do  take  the 

prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house.     You  take 

my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I 

live." 

Eather  than  disgorge,  he  suffers  him- 
self to  be  dragged  into  his  rival's 
maw.  'Tis  a  pretty  sight,  this  of  the 
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half-swallowed  gentleman  resolutely 
holding  on  to  his  bit  of  worm,  though 
somewhat  circumscribed  in  his  move- 
ments. The  denouement  interests 
us.  One  bill-discounter  discounting 
another  is  too  exhilarating  a  spec- 
tacle to  be  disregarded.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  forgotten  the  nature 
of  the  beast.  One  jackal  will  not  eat 
another.  One  polype  cannot  digest 
another.  Honour  among  thieves  ! 
If  those  who  prey  on  the  rest  of  man- 
kind were  to  begin  preying  on  each 
other,  social  arrangements  would  be 
disturbed.  Alas  !  yes  ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  Jew,  being  of  a  meeker 
temper,  allows  the  worm  to  be  sucked 
out  of  him,  and  is  then  himself  allow- 
ed to  make  an  honourable  retreat, 
empty,  but  with  a  whole  skin.  My 
friend  points  in  triumph  to  this  proof 
of  his  generalisation,  and  almost  per- 
suades me  to  forswear  pork. 

The  reader  now  begins  to  see  that 
the  Polypes  may  be  more  interesting 
than  their  appearance  promised.  A 
closer  acquaintance  with  them  will 
raise  his  regard.  In  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Hydra 
is  one  of  the  simplest  of  animals,  and 
indeed  is  the  very  simplest  of  those 
large  enough  to  admit  of  experiment, 
gives  it  a  peculiar  value.  Let  us  notice 
here  a  single  point.  What  is  called 
the  stomach  of  the  Hydra  is  a  mere 
cavity  in  its  substance,  not  an  organ, 
not  even  a  distinct  bag.  It  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  folding-in 
of  the  outer  skin,  as  when  the  finger 
of  a  glove  is  inverted, — and  this  must 
be  understood  more  literally  than  is 
the  case  with  the  higher  animals,  in 
whom  also  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  whole  extent  of  the 
digestive  cavity,  from  the  mouth 
downwards,  is  said  to  be  a  folding-in 
of  the  external  envelope — a  position 
which  the  transcendental  anatomist 
may  lawfully  assume,  but  which  the 
histologist  must  impugn,  for  the 
mucous  membrane  is  as  distinct  from 
the  skin  as  connective  tissue  is  from 
bone.  But  in  the  Hydra  no  such 
difference  between  external  and  in- 
ternal exists.  There  are  microscop- 
ists  who  deny  this  ;  but  I  have  con- 
vinced myself  of  it  by  very  careful 
examination  ;  and  the  proof  is  seen 
in  Trembley's  celebrated  experiment,* 


*  TREMBLEY,  p.  261. 
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wherein  the  Polype  was  turned  inside 
out — the  skin  becoming  the  stomach, 
and  the  stomach  the  skin— yet  diges- 
tion went  on  as  well  as  before.  Now 
it  requires  very  little  reflection  to 
assure  us  that  no  animal  having  a 
mucous  membrane  lining  its  diges- 
tive cavity,  could  replace  that  mem- 
brane by  its  external  envelope ;  if, 
therefore,  the  Polype  shows  such  in- 
difference to  being  turned  inside  out, 
it  must  be  because  there  is,  in  truth, 
little  difference  between  the  inside 
and  the  outside — in  other  words,  it 
has  no  special  membrane  lining  the 
digestive  cavity. 

What  then  ?  asks  the  reader,  inno- 
cent of  anatomy.  Why  then,  a  very 
interesting  question  arises.  We  saw 
the  Polype  swallow  a  worm,  and  we 
said  the  worm  would  be  digested; 
but  now  we  find  that  it  is  indifferent 
whether  the  worm  be  inside  a  cavity 
supposed  to  be  specially  allotted  to 
digestion,  or  a  cavity  formed  out  of 
the  external  skin.  We  know  that 
Digestion— in  the  scientific  meaning 
of  the  word — is  effected  by  the  agency 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  juices,  se- 
creted from  peculiar  glands  formed 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  these  juices 
acting  chemically  on  the  food  ;  and 
we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  how 
it  is  the  Polype  can  have  the  juices 
if  it  have  not  the  glands  ;  how  it  can 
have  the  glands  if  it  have  not  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  anything  ana- 
logous to  it ;  and  how  it  can  digest  if 
it  have  no  chemical  means  of  digest- 
ing? This  is  only  another  way  of 
putting  the  paradoxical  question, 
"  Can  Polypes  digest  at  all  ? "  On  a 
former  occasion  an  attempt  was  made 
in  these  pages  *  to  show  that  even 
the  more  highly  organised  Sea-Ane- 
mones were  incapable  of  digesting, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
of  course  those  arguments  apply  with 
more  force  to  the  Hydra.  I  will, 
however,  briefly  state  what  the  true 
answer  to  this  question  seems  to  de- 
mand. If  by  Digestion  we  under- 
stand any  and  every  mode  of  render- 
ing food  fit  for  assimilation,  we  must  of 
course  admit  that  the  Hydra  digests, 
no  less  than  an  alderman ;  but  to  give 
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the  word  this  latitude  of  meaning  is  to 
destroy  all  scientific  nomenclature,t 
and  to  confound  Digestion — which  is 
the  special  function  of  an  organic 
apparatus — with  Cooking,  Carving, 
Mastication,  and  all  other  modes  of 
preparing  food  for  assimilation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  limit  the  term 
Digestion  to  express  that  complex 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  actions 
which  takes  place  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  it  is  clear  that  the  Hydra, 
which  has  no  alimentary  canal,  and 
no  secreting  organs,  cannot  be  said 
to  digest.  If  in  its  stomach  it  effects 
any  chemical  change  whatever  on  the 
food  it  swallows,  the  means  by  which 
it  does  so  must  be  unlike  all  those 
at  present  recognised.  In  fact,  so 
simple  is  the  organisation  of  the 
Polype,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek 
there  for  those  organs  which  we  meet 
in  the  higher  animals.  It  has  no 
organs  of  secretion ;  no  organs  of 
circulation ;  no  organs  of  respiration ; 
in  fact,  it  has  scarcely  any  differentia- 
tion of  its  substance,  into  separate 
tissues,  or  even  an  approach  to  it. 
Leydig,  indeed,  has  discovered  cells 
which  he  calls  muscle  -  cells.  But 
these — granting  them  to  be  muscle- 
cells — exist  only  in  one  species;  at 
least  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
them  in  Hydra  fusca,  although  they 
are  readily  found  in  Hydra  viridis  ; 
the  mass  of  the  body  seems  to  be 
composed  of  a  gelatinous  contractile 
substance,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
break  up  into  Amoeba-like  portions. 

And  what  is  an  Amoeba  1  some  will 
ask.  One  of  the  pond-inhabiting 
curiosities  which  may  profitably  em- 
ploy your  microscope,  and  which, 
therefore,  may  claim  a  few  words  of 
digression  in  this  place.  The  Amoeba 
(formerly  called  Proteus)  is  certainly 
the  simplest  of  all  organic  beings  ; 
for,  according  to  the  majority  of 
writers,  it  is  nothing  but  a  micro- 
scopic bit  of  gelatinous  substance, 
without  any  differentiation  of  parts  : 
it  not  only  has  no  "  organs,"  but  no 
tissues  out  of  which  an  organ  could 
be  formed ;  and  although  I  am  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  Auerbach^  in 
believing  the  Amoeba  to  be  a  single- 


*  See  Magazine  foi*  June  1857. 

•f  "  Etenim  sequivocationes  et  malse  deceptiones  verborum  sunt  sophismata  sophis- 
matum." — BACON  :  De  Augment.,  v.  c.  4. 

J  AUERBACH  :  Ueber  die  Einzelliykeit  der  Amcebcn  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Zoologie,  vii.  365. 
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celled  animal  (the  cell-wall  and  nu- 
cleus being  discernible  under  proper 
treatment),  yet  even  this  amount  of  or- 
ganisation is  assuredly  small  enough. 
Imagine  an  animal  which  has  inde- 
pendent existence,  which  moves,  feed  s, 
and  propagates,  and  is  nevertheless 
only  a  single  microscopic  cell,  and 
you  will  admit  that  a  less  elaborate 
mechanism  for  the  performance  of 
vital  actions  cannot  be  conceived. 
How  can  it  move  1  How  does  it 
feed  ?  How  can  it  propagate  1  These 
are  questions  which  you  may  per- 
haps answer  for  yourself  after  a  pa- 
tient and  amused' investigation.  But 
first  let  us  see  how  the  animalcule 
is  to  be  obtained. 

The  Amoeba  is  found  among  the 
debris  of  organic  matter  in  the  mud 
bottom  of  almost  any  pond.  Very 
true ;  you  imagine  then  that  nothing 
can  be  simpler  than  the  process  of 
securing  one  1  If  ever  you  have  sought 
for  needles  in  a  haystack,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  you  considered  the  process 
somewhat  more  laborious  than  the 
result  could  justify.  In  vain  you  are 
assured  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
needles  ;  to  find  them,  can  only  be  a 
lucky  accident.  Very  much  the  same 
process  is  that  of  hunting  for  a  mi- 
croscopic animalcule  in  the  mud  of  a 
pond;  and  to  save  you  from  this 
baffling  search,  here  is  a  simple  me- 
thod of  making  these  Amoebae  in 
any  quantity.  Place  a  small  bit  of 
meat — no  matter  what,  provided  it 
has  not  been  cooked — into  a  tumbler 
three  parts  full  of  water ;  allow  this 
to  stand  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  sunlight.  Green  vegetation  will 
quickly  appear.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  or  third  week,  if  you  dip 
your  "  finder  "  (a  glass  tube,  sold  at 
all  microscope  establishments)  into 
the  decomposed  sediment,  and  place 
the  drop  on  a  glass-slide  under  the 
microscope,  you  will  soon  discover 
one  or  more  of  these  interesting 
animals.  How  is  one  to  be  recog- 
nised ?  By  its  peculiarity  of  move- 
ment. An  irregular  mass,  having  no 
shape  at  all,  is  seen  to  change  that 
no-shape  every  instant.  Out  pushes 
a  corner  of  the  mass,  gets  larger,  is 
drawn  in  again,  or  has  another  cor- 
ner pushed  out  beside,  or  opposite  it. 
The  elder  Mathews  used  to  tell  a 
story  of  a  despairing  pig-driver  whose 
pig  had  broken  loose,  and  who  stood 
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in  helpless  misery,  exclaiming,  "  Oh 
Christ !  he'll  run  up  all  manner  of 
streets  !  "  The  Amoeba  seems  inclined 
to  run  up  all  manner  of  streets  at 
once,  thrusting  out  its  legs  in  all 
directions,  and  in  simultaneous  dis- 
traction. By  "  legs,"  of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  the  locomotive  organs  which 
in  higher  animals  are  so  named.  The 
leg  of  the  Amoeba  is  quite  a  tempor- 
ary organ — a  mere  bit  of  the  body, 
pushed  out  anywhere  for  the  purpose 
of  progression.  The  elastic  substance 
prolongs  itself  in  one  direction,  a 
rush  of  granules  is  seen  to  set  in,  and 
enlarge  this  prolongation,  till  per- 
haps the  whole  substance  passes  into 
it ;  and  thus  the  animal  has  dragged 
itself  forward.  Half-a-dozen  such 
legs  may  be  formed  at  once,  and 
taken  in  again.  Thus  does  the 
Amoeba  deserve  its  original  name  of 
Proteus — he  of  many  shapes — 

"  If  shape  it  could  be  called, 
That  shape  had  none." 

Arms  and  legs  are  clearly  superfluous 
to  an  animal  with  so  accommodating 
a  body :  they  are  improvised  when 
wanted,  and  abolished  after  their 
service  is  performed.  We,  nobler 
animals,  cannot  imitate  that ;  but  if 
pur  bodies  are  not  so  accommodat- 
ing, our  minds — that  is,  some  of  them 
—seem  little  less  so;  for  there  are 
men  who  improvise  opinions  and 
principles  as  the  Amosba  improvises 
legs ;  looking  in  all  directions  at 
once,  and  changing  with  every 
changing  impulse. 

In  these  incoherent  rambles  which 
the  Amoeba  makes  over  the  glass- 
slide,  he  meets  occasionally  with  a 
bit  of  food  which  tempts  his  appe- 
tite :  how  will  he  appropriate  it  ? 
Hands,  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth,  he 
has  none.  Mouth,  to  receive  it,  he 
has  none.  Stomach,  to  digest  it,  he 
has  none.  One  feels  iuclined  to  pity 
the  hapless  young  gentleman  who, 
to  all  theoretical  appearance,  must 
die  of  starvation  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  But  Nature  has  provided 
even  for  this  tiny  existence.  The 
care  which  extends  throughout  the 
universe  will  not  fail  even  this  mi- 
croscopic point  of  life.  We  saw  the 
Amoeba  dispense  with  legs  and  arms  ; 
we  may  now  see  him  dispense  witli 
mouth  and  stomach  ;  'tis  an  accom- 
modating creature,  taking  life  by  the 
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easiest  handle.  There  is  the  food ; 
and  he  is  seen  deliberately  wrapping 
himself  round  it.  He  will  soon  be- 
come all  mouth  and  stomach.  The 
food  will  be  received  into  the  sub- 
stance of  his  body,  a  portion  of  which 
gives  way,  and  closes  again.  There, 
such  of  it  as  is  available,  will  be  as- 
similated, and  the  undigested  remains 
will  find  their  way  out  as  they  ori- 
ginally found  their  way  in. 

It  is  not  easy  to  watch  the  process 
of  propagation,  and  we  have  as  yet 
only  general  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  idea  that  the  Amoeba,  like  the 
rest  of  the  organic  world,  has  any 
such  function.  If  it  be  truly  a  cell, 
its  propagation  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  of  other  cells — namely, 
a  spontaneous  division,  forming 
two  cells  out  of  one.  But  hither- 
to I  am  not  aware  of  any  observer 
having  indicated  what  is  the  real 
process. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to 
our  Hydra.  One  of  the  remark- 
able points  in  its  structure  is  cer- 
tainly the  existence  of  an  immense 
number  of  minute  capsules,  each  con- 
taining a  spring,  or  thread,  which, 
though  coiled  up  within  it,  is  easily 
made  to  dart  out.  Agassiz  terms 
them  lasso-cells,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  used  like  the  lasso  to 
entrap  prey.  The  capsules  resemble 
oil-flasks,  and  the  neck  of  each  is 
furnished  with  three  booklets ;  so 
that  the  supposition  is,  that  the  long 
lasso  -  threads  envelop  the  victim, 
and  hold  it  against  these  booklets. 
And  as  if  this  supposition  were  not 
already  sufficiently  hazardous,  Na- 
turalists have  added  the  further  hy- 
pothesis of  a  poison  secreted  by  these 
capsules.  They  are  hence  called 
"nettling  organs,"  and  "indicating 
cells,"  and  have  been  also  found  in 
all  Sea-anemones,  Jelly-fish,  and  in 
Planarise.  How  little  foundation 
there  is  for  this  hypothesis,  and  how 
many  contradictions  it  meets  with 
when  confronted  with  facts,  have  been 
shown  in  these  pages,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  longer  dwelt  on.*  Enough 
if  the  attention  of  the  speculative 
reader  be  called  to  one  point  respect- 
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ing  them,  if  the  hypothesis  of  their 
secreting  a  poison  be  accepted. 

In  the  animal  series  the  lower 
forms  are  excessively  simple,  the 
higher  forms  excessively  complex. 
In  the  course  of  its  development,  the 
higher  animal  passes  through  stages 
which  are  analogous  to  these  grada- 
tions in  the  series ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  begins  with  a  simple,  and  ends 
with  a  complex  organisation  :  it  was 
homogeneous,  and  has  become  more 
and  more  heterogeneous,  by  a  gradual 
succession  of  differentiations.  The 
lowest  animals  have  no  muscles,  no 
nerves,  no  "  organs."  The  early  em- 
bryo of  the  highest  animal  is  equally 
without  muscles,  nerves,  organs.  It 
has  been  the  very  natural  tendency 
of  transcendental  anatomists  to  as- 
sume that  this  succession  of  differ- 
entiations must  follow  an  orderhaving 
reference  to  the  proportionate  im- 
portance of  each  step  ;  and  that  the 
functions  of  Nutrition  and  Repro- 
duction being  the  most  important, 
these  organs  would  be  the  first  to 
appear.  But  observation  by  no  means 
confirms  this  assumption.  "  The 
spirit  of  man,"  says  Bacon  some- 
where, "  feigns  in  Nature  a  simplicity 
and  uniformity  greater  than  really  is." 
Here,  in  the  Hydra,  we  have  an  ani- 
mal in  whose  homogeneous  substance 
the  very  first  differentiation  that  has 
taken  place  is  the  establishment  of 
capsules,  with  booklets  and  threads, 
said  to  be  organs  for  the  secretion  of 
poison;  and  this  before  any  other 
organs,  or  differentiations,  have  taken 
place  which  could  minister  to  the 
functions  of  Nutrition  and  Repro- 
duction. Whatever  the  function  of 
these  thread-capsules  may  be,  they 
demand  attention  as  the  very  first  dif- 
ferentiation which  the  Polype  shows  ; 
for  the  muscle-cell  only  exists  in  one 
species,  and  even  that  is  far  less 
special  than  the  thread- capsule. 

But  perhaps  you  care  nothing  for 
transcendental  anatomy  1  You  think 
transcendental  synonymous  with 
moonshine,  and  anatomy  "  nasty  1 " 
Degustibus.  I  might  deprecate  both 
opinions,  and  loudly,  dithyrambically, 
expound  the  enjoyments  and  advan- 


*  See  Magazine,  January  1857,  Art., 
Anemones." 
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tages  to  be  derived  from  speculation 
and  anatomy  (the  latter,  by  the  way, 
by  no  means  nasty  when  the  subject 
is  one  of  these  simple  animals,  but  a 
study  which  may  be  followed  in  the 
drawing-room  if  necessary) ;  but  I 
will  no  longer  play  the  part  of  a 
tyrant-host,  and  you  shall  be  released 
from  further  demands  on  your  visi- 
torial  complaisance.  Maga  invites 
you  to  her  liberal  board,  but  is  far 
from  insisting  that  you  shall  eat  of 
all  the  dishes.  Pay  your  money  and 
take  your  choice.  Your  half-crown 
is  as  good  as  that  of  the  most  tran- 
scendental of  anatomists;  and  it  is 
Srobable  that  you  have  more  of  them, 
esides,  our  polypes  are  far  from 
being  dependent  upon  speculative 

Siestions  for  their  high  interest, 
ood,  in  his  humorous  parody  of 
George  Robins,  describes  a  courtyard 
in  glowing  terms  ;  and  having,  with 
due  emphasis,  particularised  its  pump, 
adds,  in  typographic  eloquence — 

"  THE  PUMP-HANDLE  ! 
WITHIN  REACH  OF  THE  SMALLEST  CHILD  ! " 

In  imitation,  I  would  say  the  polypes 
have  handles  within  reach  of  the 
smallest  intellect ;  and  even  your  ca- 
pacious brain,  dear  reader,  will  find 
matter  for  wonderment  and  amuse- 
ment in  these  tiny  creatures. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  their  sub- 
lime indifference  to  injuries.  It  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  having  a 
simple  organism,  in  which  each  part 
is  a  repetition  of  the  others,  that 
wounds  and  injuries  do  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  vital  actions.  If 
you  cut  the  polype  in  two,  it  will  not 
die — it  will  become  two  polypes ;  a 
new  head  and  tentacles  will  grow  on 
the  one  half,  a  new  body  and  con- 
tinuation on  the  other.  These  may 
again  be  cut  into  pieces,  and  again 
they  will  reappear,  like  the  heads  of 
the  mythic  Hydra  after  which  the 
polype  is  named.  They  seem  equally 
indifferent  to  diseases  as  to  injuries. 
I  once  saw  a  Hydra  fusca  part  with 
nearly  half  its  substance,  which  was 
decomposing,  and  having  relieved  it- 
self of  this  useless  mass,  remain  stick- 
ing to  the  glass  beside  its  companions, 
where  it  continued  for  many  days, 
"  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected," 
and  probably  developed  a  new  half, 
though  it  escaped  my  observation. 
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In  more  complex  organisms,  having 
particular  parts  of  the  structure  al- 
lotted to  the  performance  of  particu- 
lar functions — or,  as  the  physiologists 
say,  sjjecialised — the  removal  of  these 
parts  is  the  destruction  of  the  func- 
tions. In  the  higher  animals,  Nutri- 
tion is  closely  dependent  on  Circula- 
tion, and  Circulation  on  Respiration, 
and  Respiration  again  on  Nervous 
agency,  while  the  Nervous  agency  is 
in  turn  dependent  on  a  due  supply  of 
arterial  blood.  Thus  does  each  part 
of  the  mechanism  depend  on  the 
other ;  and  a  finger  pressing  on  the 
heart,  or  a  wound  opening  an  artery, 
suffices  to  arrest  this  wondrous  me- 
chanism. Not  so  in  the  simpler 
polype.  There  all  parts  do  the  work 
of  all ;  and  the  "  nine  lives "  attri- 
buted to  the  cat  is  true  of  the  hydra. 

Simple,  also,  is  the  method  of  re- 
production in  the  polype.  Like  the 
plant,  it  reproduces  itself  in  two 
ways ;  by  budding  and  by  generation. 
To  see  a  fish  having  three  or  four 
juvenile  fishes  growing  out  of  the  pa- 
rent's side,  or  even  an  oyster  "  bud- 
ding "  young  natives,  would  certainly 
astound  both  the  laity  and  the  philo- 
sophers, especially  the  latter,  in  spite 
of  their  greater  familiarity  with 
animal  paradoxes.  But  no  one  seems 
astounded  to  observe  a  polype  with 
young  polypes  growing  from  its  side, 
all  actively  engaged  in  seeking  their 
own  food.  The  laity  are  not  aston- 
ished, because  they  think  of  a  rose- 
tree  with  its  colony  of  buds,  and 
accept  the  fact  as  if  there  were  no 
paradox  in  it ;  the  philosophers,  be- 
cause they  have  learned  that  gem- 
mation (budding)  is  one  of  Nature's 
modes  of  Reproduction,  exemplified 
by  many  of  the  simpler  organisms. 

What  is  this  process  of  gemmation  1 
Is  it,  as  the  physiologists  assert,  a 
peculiar  mode  of  Reproduction,  and 
deserving  of  a  separate  category  1  I 
cannot  think  so.  I  admit  that  a 
peculiar  name  may  be  necessary  to 
mark  the  phenomenon,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  phenomena  of 
Growth,— such  as  the  mere  increase 
of  size,  or  the  reproduction  of  parts 
which  have  been  cut  off;  but  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  Gemmation  as 
a  special  process  must  meet  with 
such  difficulties,  both  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  that  it  cannot  main- 
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tain  itself  against  close  criticism. 
The  reader  will  pardon  the  positive- 
ness  with  which  I  thus  express  my 
opinion,  in  opposition  to  that  of  phi- 
losophers for  whom  I  have  the  pro- 
foundest  respect ;  but  long  investiga- 
tion of  this  point,  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  said  on  the 
other  side,  has  led  me  to  the  convic- 
tion that  when  a  polype  buds,  the 
process  is  identical  with  that  which 
takes  place  when  a  polype  is  cut  in 
two  and  reproduces  its  lost  parts  ; — 
that  is  to  say,  that  budding  is  simply 
Growth  in  a  slightly  divergent  direc- 
tion. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider this  question,  which  is  one  of 
considerable  importance  in  reference 
to  the  general  subject  of  Reproduc- 
tion. Professor  Owen  has  advanced 
an  hypothesis,  which  is  not  only  the 
most  ingenious,  but  also  the  most 
elucidative  that  has  yet  been  offered, 
so  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  it  has 
met  with  wide  acceptance.  But  the 
very  scientific  merit  of  this  hypothe- 
sis— the  distinctness  of  the  positions 
on  which  it  is  based — affords  us,  I 
believe,  the  best  means  of  discredit- 
ing it.  Had  Professor  Owen  confined 
himself  to  useless  but  impalpable, 
and  therefore  imposing,  generalities, 
his  great  authority  would  have  kept 
antagonists  at  a  disadvantage ;  but 
he  has  instinctively  chosen  the  more 
philosophical  and  more  dangerous 
position  of  definite  assertion  of  fact. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  primary  germ- 
cell,  from  which  the  animal  is  de- 
.  veloped,  has  a  progeny  of  derivative 
germ-cells,  which,  instead  of  becom- 
ing transformed  into  the  tissues  of 
the  animal,  are  retained  unaltered  in 
the  body  ;  and  these  unaltered  cells 
can  develop  into  new  animals  under 
proper  conditions,  just  as  the  primary 
germ-cell  did.  In  other  words,  the 
original  egg  has  become  subdivided 
into  an  immense  multitude  of  eggs  ; 
the  great  majority  are  employed  to 
form  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  those 
which  are  not  so  employed  retain 
their  capacity  either  of  becoming  new 
parts  of  the  bird,  or  new  birds. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  a  distinct 
fact  is  stated — the  existence  of  un- 
changed germ-cells.  On  the  accuracy 
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of  that  statement  the  theory  rests. 
Is  it  accurate  1  In  Professor  Owen's 
Lectures  we  read  the  following : — 
"  In  the  fresh-water  Polype,  the  pro- 
geny of  the  primary  impregnated 
germ-cell,  retained  unaltered  in  that 
body,  may  set  up,  under  favourable 
stimuli  of  light,  heat,  and  nutriment, 
the  same  actions  as  those  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin  :  certain  of  the 
nucleated  cells  do  set  up  such  action — 
those,  e.g.,  in  the  Hydra  fusca,  which 
are  aggregated  near  the  adhering 
pedicle  or  foot ;  and  the  result  of 
their  increase  by  assimilation  and 
multiplication  is  to  push  out  the  con- 
tiguous integument  in  the  form  of  a 
bud,  which  becomes  the  seat  of  the 
subsequent  processes  of  growth  and 
development ;  a  clear  cavity  or  centre 
of  assimilation  is  first  formed,  which 
soon  opens  into  the  stomach  of  the 
parent;  but  the  communication  is 
afterwards  closed,  and  the  young 
hydra  is  ultimately  cast  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  parent.  This  mode  of 
propagation  is  termed  gemmation. 
It  differs  from  the  development  of  the 
hydra  ob  ovo,  inasmuch  as  the  impreg- 
nated germ- cell  which  set  on  foot  the 
process  is  derivative  and  included  in 
the  body  of  the  adult,  instead  of  be- 
ing primary,  and  included  in  a  free 
ovum."*  Professor  Owen  does  not 
say  that  he  has  seen  this ;  and  his 
silence  emboldens  me  to  say  that  if 
he,  or  any  other  practised  micro - 
scopist,  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch 
the  process  of  gemmation  either  in 
Hydra  fusca  or  Hydra  viridis,  he 
will  find,  1°,  That  no  such  nucleated 
cells  (in  fact,  no  cells  whatever)  are 
aggregated  near  the  foot.  2°,  That 
the  buds  arise  from  every  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  tentacles,  and  not 
merely  at  the  base.  3°,  That  no  kind 
of  differentiation  is  visible  in  any  part 
of  the  body  before  budding  has  com- 
menced. So  at  least  it  has  uniformly 
appeared  to  me ;  and  I  refer  with 
confidence  to  what  Professor  Huxley 
has  said  incidentally  on  this  very 
subject.  Describing  the  process  of 
gemmation,  he  says,  in  opposition 
to  Professor  Owen — "  The  bud  is 
from  the  first  in  communication  with 
the  cavity  of  the  body,  of  which  it 
is  a  mere  diverticulum,  whose  walls 


..    *  OWEN:  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Invertebrate 
Animals,  ed.  1855,  p.  124. 
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are  a  little  thickened  at  the  extremity. 
No  special  cell,  or  group  of  cells,  can 
be  discovered  as  the  centres  whence 
growth  proceeds.  No  '  integument ' 
is  pushed  out  by  anything  beneath 
it ;  but  the  outer  layer  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  thickens  and  grows  pari 
passu  with  the  growth  of  the  bud. 
No  especial  accumulation  of  derivi- 
tive  germ-cells  can  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  body  of  any  Hydrozoon  ;  and 
before  gemmation  commences  there 
is  no  distinguishable  difference  of 
texture  between  the  part  in  which 
gemmation  commences  and  any 
other  portion  of  the  body.  Further- 
more, if  a  complex  Hydrozoon,  such 
as  Physophora  or  Agalma,  be  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
no  histological  distinction  whatsoever 
between  that  part  of  the  body  which 
is  to  give  rise  to  a  free  swimming 
generative  zooid,  and  that  which  pro- 
duces merely  a  bract,  a  tentacle,  or  a 
stomach."  * 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
question  resolves  into  a  question  of 
fact.  Unless  the  germ-cells  which 
Professor  Owen's  hypothesis  assumes 
to  be  accumulated  near  the  base  of  the 
Polype  can  really  be  found  there,  or 
something  equivalent  to  them  can  be 
found,  the  notion  of  elevating  Gemma- 
tion into  a  distinct  process— a  peculiar 
form  of  Reproduction  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  reproduction  of 
lost  parts,  or  Growth — must  entirely 
be  abandoned  ;  since  it  is  only  on  the 
hypothesis  advanced  by  Professor 
Owen  that  the  notion  can  have  any 
but  the  most  superficial  plausibility  ; 
and  to  abandon  that  hypothesis  is  to 
abandon  the  very  strongholds  of  the 
position.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
fact  here  in  question,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation whatever  in  saying  that  the 
-unchanged  germ-cells  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Polype ;  and  this  leads 
me  to  doubt  whether  they  are  ever 
found  elsewhere  as  the  origin  of  buds 
or  reproduced  limbs ;  although  it  is 
but  right  to  quote  the  following  state- 
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ment,  in  whicli  Professor  Owen  in- 
vokes the  testimony  of  an  accom- 
plished observer  : — "  The  reproduc- 
tion of  parts  of  higher  animals  has 
also  been  found  to  depend  on  pre- 
existing cells  retained  as  such.  Mr 
H.  D.  S.  Goodsir  has  shown  that  in 
the  lobster,  so  noted  for  the  power  of 
reproducing  its  claws,  the  regenera- 
tive faculty  does  not  reside  at  any 
part  of  the  claw  indifferently,  but  in 
a  special  locality  at  the  basal  end  of 
the  first  joint.  This  joint  is  almost 
filled  by  a  mass  of  nucleated  cells 
surrounded  by  a  fibrous  and  muscular 
band."  This  fact  admits  of  another 
interpretation ;  at  any  rate,  we  de- 
mand proof  of  the  nucleated  cells 
being  unchanged  germ-cells;  and 
above  all,  we  can  fall  back  upon  the 
position  that  in  the  Polype  no 
nucleated  cells  whatever  form  the 
starting-point  of  the  bud. 

Besides  Gemmation,  our  Polypes 
propagate  by  Generation — that  is  to 
say,  by  impregnated  eggs.  Professor 
Owen  has  argued  with  great  force 
against  the  dominant  conception  of 
an  essential  distinction  between  the 
process  of  Generation  and  the  process 
of  Gemmation,f  and  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured on  a  former  occasion,  in 
this  Magazine,  to  show  that  there  is 
not  only  no  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  processes,  but  none 
also  between  them  and  Growth, 
the  subject  need  not  be  further  pur- 
sued just  now.  I  would  simply  sug- 
gest to  the  student  the  desirability  of 
his  choosing  the  Hydra  for  study ; 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  with  it. 
Respecting  the  development  of  its 
ova  and  spermatozoa,  the  statements 
current  even  among  the  highest  au- 
thorities are  vague,  and  in  some  cases 
decidedly  inaccurate.  It  is  inaccurate, 
for  instance,  to  say  that  the  ova  are 
developed  near  the  base,  and  the 
spermatozoa  near  the  tentacles.  I 
have  found  ova  developed  in  all 
parts ;  and  spermatozoa  sometimes 
developed  in  the  same  capsules  with 


*  HUXLEY:  On  the  Agamic  Reproduction  and  Morphology  of  Aphis,  Linnajan 
Trans.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  217. 
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the  ova.  My  opportunities  have  not 
permitted  such  a  patient  and  con- 
secutive study  of  this  subject  as 
would  justify  a  definite  exposition 
of  the  course  of  development ;  but 
the  microscopist  will  find  there  is 
much  to  be  gleaned  in  that  field.* 

Thus  the  reader  perceives  how, 
from  mere  amusement,  the  Polypes 
will  lead  up  to  the  highest  problems 
of  science.  Indeed  the  same  may  be 
said  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pond.  The  mind  must  bring  its 
own  curiosity,  its  impatient  activ- 
ity, its  patient  endeavour,  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  material  on  which 
it  can  work.  Each  student  will  follow 
his  own  bent.  One  will  select  a  par- 
ticular group  of  animals,  and  follow 
them  through  all  the  opening  paths 
of  Observation  and  Experiment. 
Another  will  delight  himself  with  a 
general  and  indiscriminate  watching 
of  the  forms  and  habits  of  all  that 
come  under  his  notice;  and  this, 
perhaps,  will  be  the  best  course  for 
the  beginner :  he  should  familiarise 
himself,  as  far  as  books  and  opportuni- 
ties will  allow,  with  every  animal  form 
and  peculiarity.  Having  thus  amassed 
a  stock  of  general  knowledge,  he  will 
find  that,  on  subsequently  devoting 
his  attention  to  one  or  more  groups, 
the  one  will  illustrate  the  other.  The 
very  immensity  of  the  field  of  Natural 
History  is  at  once  the  temptation  and 
excuse  to  naturalists,  who  limit  their 
knowledge  to  one  group,  or  even  one 
section  of  a  group  ;  and  thus  we  find 
men  learned  about  Birds  and  ignorant 
of  Reptiles ;  or  minutely  acquainted 
with  Coleoptera,  and  sublimely  indif- 
ferent to  Crustacea.  But  no  one  who 
looks  at  Natural  History  in  the  light 
of  culture  rather  than  of  erudition, 
will  need  argument  to  prove  that 
even  special  investigations  can  only 
be  carried  on  with  effect  when  issuing 
from  general  knowledge. 

That  Natural  History  may  be  pur- 
sued as  culture  of  a  high  order,  few 
will  doubt ;  that  it  may  be  so  pur- 
sued even  amid  laborious  professional 
avocations,  and  carried  so  far  as  to 
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create  a  distinguished  name  among 
naturalists,  we  have  many  examples  : 
that  of  Mr  Broderip  may  be  men- 
tioned as  especially  noteworthy,  since 
his  duties  as  a  magistrate  have  not 
prevented  his  becoming  a  learned  and 
accomplished  man  of  letters,  as  well 
as  a  naturalist  of  universal  appetite, 
and  an  observer  among  observers.t 
Yet  such  is  the  popular  prejudice 
respecting  Natural  History,  and  the 
implied  contempt  with  which  many 
persons  speak  of  it,  that  I  am  toler- 
ably certain  some  of  Mr  Broderip's 
professional  brethren  have  more  than 
once  jarred  on  his  feelings  by  the  sort 
of  compassionate  tone  with  which 
they  have  alluded  to  his  pursuits. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  been  irri- 
tated by  some  large  and  "  practical " 
gentleman,  pretending  sympathy  on 
the  ground  that  he,  too,  was  formerly 
addicted  to  the  pursuit.  "  I  was  very 
fond  of  collecting  shells  when  a  boy," 
he  tells  you,  serenely  convinced  that 
in  the  collection  of  shells,  and  in 
sticking  butterflies  on  cork,  consists 
the  whole  scope  and  purpose  of  Na- 
tural History.  The  inference  from 
which  is,  that  you,  no  longer,  alas ! 
belonging  to  even  the  most  elastic 
category  of  boyhood,  are  devoting 
your  energies  to  a  pursuit  which 
flattered  the  propensities  of  your 
large  friend,  when  in  jacket  and 
trousers,  but  which  has  long  ceased 
to  obtrude  itself  amid  the  important 
avocations  of  his  life. 

Were  this  man  worth  an  answer, 
the  best  answer  would  be  to  take  a 
drop  of  water  from  a  vase,  and  place 
it  under  the  microscope,  requesting 
him  to  look.  His  wonderment,  if  he 
had  brains,  would  repay  you  for  his 

Ereyious  contempt.  I  say  if  he  had 
rains,  because  it  is  remarkable  how 
slightly  all  stupid  people  are  given 
to  wonderment  at  the  marvels  of 
nature,  unless  these  marvels  assume 
gigantic  or  terrific  appearances.  You 
state  a  paradox  to  one,  expecting  to 
raise  his  eyebrows  ;  he  remains  per- 
fectly placid,  assents,  implies  that  he 
knew  it  all  before,  or  that  there  is 


*  A  very  able  paper  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hydra  was  published  by  ROUGET  : 
Mem.  de  la  Societe  de  Biologie,  1852,  iv.  337.  The  paper  of  CORDA  :  Anatome 
Hydra  fuscce  cam  tdbulis  tribus,  Bonnse,  1836  ;  and  ECKER  :  Zur  Lehre  vom  JBaw 
der  contractilen  substanz  der  medersten  Thiere,  should  also  be  consulted. 

t  Since  this  was  written,  Mr  Broderip  has  been  suddenly  taken  away. 
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nothing  surprising  in  it.  Nor  indeed 
is  there  anything  surprising  in  it,  to 
him ;  for  surprise  can  only  exist 
where  there  has  been  previous  ex- 
pectation, where  knowledge  already 
exists  ;  and  as  he  knows  nothing  of 
those  laws  of  Nature  which  seem,  in 
the  present  case,  to  be  contradicted, 
he  is  perfectly  quiet  under  the  appa- 
rent contradiction.  To  one  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  gravity,  there  can  be 
no  surprise  in  seeing  gravitation 
''suspended."  But  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  your  practical  friend  has 
brains,  and  an  intellect  open  to  the 
reception  of  wonder,  "which,"  as 
Bacon  finely  says,  "  is  broken  know- 
ledge," the  spectacle  revealed  in  that 
drop  of  water  is  likely  to  fasten  even 
his  attention. 

"A  drop  of  water."  If  I  remember 
rightly,  some  ingenious  writer  has 
made  a  book  with  that  title  ;  and  a 
very  interesting  book  it  may  be.  The 
drop  of  water  is  a  microcosm — the 
world  in  miniature.  Manifold  are 
the  creatures  swimming,  crawling, 
feeding,  and  fighting  in  it.  Many  of 
these  moving  atoms,  which  we  mis- 
take for  animals,  are  really  plants, 
and  every  day  the  number  of  these 
claimed  by  the  botanists  increases. 
Does  this  surprise  you?  Do  you 
marvel  how  experienced  men  can  fail 
to  distinguish  between  a  plant  and 
an  animal  ?  The  truth  is,  the  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  impossible.  One 
source  of  confusion  is  the  vagabond 
and  active  nature  of  many  plants, 
which  lead  a  roving  youth,  before 
settling  down  into  the  stationary 
respectability  of  middle  age.  As 
roving  youngsters,  they  are  indistin- 
guishable from  animals  j  and  until 
they  have  betrayed  their  origin  by 
their  subsequent  history,  we  have  no 
clue  to  their  character.  Is  not  this 
also  true  in  our  own  world?  We 
read  by  the  light  of  splendid  tri- 
umphs the  significance  of  many  an 
idle,  wayward,  dreamy  boyhood, 
which  alarmed  parents  and  tutors 
with  grim  promise  of  the  gallows, 
or  general  ruin. 

"  Take  any  drop  of  water  from  the 
stagnant  pools  around  us,"  says  Professor 
Eymer  Jones,  "  from  our  rivers,  from  our 
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lakes,  or  from  the  vast  ocean  itself,  and 
place  it  under  your  microscope ;  you  will 
find  therein  countless  living  beings  mov- 
ing in  all  directions  with  considerable 
swiftness,  apparently  gifted  with  sagacity, 
for  they  readily  elude  each  other  in  the 
active  dance  they  keep  up;  and  since 
they  never  come  into  rude  contact,  ob- 
viously exercise  volition  and  sensation  in 
guiding  their  movements.  Increase  the 
power  of  your  glasses,  and  you  will  soon 
perceive,  inhabiting  the  same  drop,  other 
animals,  compared  to  which  the  former 
were  elephantine  in  their  dimensions, 
equally  vivacious  and  equally  gifted. 
Exhaust  the  art  of  the  optician,  strain 
your  eyes  to  the  utmost  until  the  aching 
sense  refuses  to  perceive  the  little  quiver- 
ing movement  that  indicates  the  presence 
of  life,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have 
not  exhausted  Nature  in  the  descending 
scale.  Perfect  as  our  optical  instruments 
now  are,  we  need  not  be  long  in  con- 
vincing ourselves  that  there  are  animals 
around  us  so  small  that  in  all  probability 
human  perseverance  will  fail  in  enabling 
us  accurately  to  detect  their  forms,  much 
less  fully  to  understand  their  organisa- 
tion. Vain,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  at- 
tempt by  words  to  give  anything  like  a 
definite  notion  of  the  minuteness  of 
these  multitudinous  races.  Let  me  ask 
the  reader  to  divide  an  inch  into  22,000 
parts,  and  appreciate  mentally  the  value 
of  each  division  :  having  done  so,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  we  have  a  standard  suffi- 
ciently minute  to  enable  us  to  measure 
the  microscopic  beings  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  which  we  are  now  entering."* 

If  we  remember  that  a  line  is  the 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  that  the 
Monas  crepusculus,  of  Ehrenberg  is 
said  to  be  the  2000th  part  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  we  can  understand  the 
statement  that  a  single  drop  of  water 
may  contain  "  five  hundred  millions 
of  such  individuals— a  number  equal- 
ling that  of  the  whole  human  species 
now  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth."  t  It  is  true  that  the  majority 
of  these  infusoria  are  plants,  not  ani- 
mals, which  somewhat  lessens  the 
wonder  ;  but,  even  with  this  deduc- 
tion, it  remains  sufficiently  marvel- 
lous. 

"  Leeuwenhoek  was  little  aware,"  says 
Professor  Owen,  "  how  large  a  prospect 
of  organic  life  he  was  opening  to  our 
view,  when,  in  the  year  1675,  he  com- 
municated to  his  scientific  friends  his 


*  RYMER  JONES  :  The  Natural  History  of  Animals,  i.  98. 
t  OWEN  :  Lectures  on  Corn?.  Anat.  of  Inverted,  p.  19. 
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discovery  of  the  little  bell-shaped  animal- 
cule now  known  as  one  species  of  an 
immense  class,  and  called  the  VorticeUa 
convallaria.  His  observations  were  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions:  much 
discussion  on  the  subject  ensued,  and 
called  forth  the  wit  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  day.  However,  the  records  mul- 
tiplied, and  now  we  have  obtained  a  view 
of  the  Infusoria,  which  shows  them  to 
be  the  most  widely  diffused,  and  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  of  all  the  forms  of 
organised  life.  Wherever  Ehrenberg 
went  in  his  travels  with  Humboldt,  he 
there  detected  with  his  microscope  some 
of  the  manifold  forms  of  these  animal- 
cules ;  and  wherever  his  pupils  have  re- 
peated his  observations,  the  same  phe- 
nomena have  been  presented.  When 
Sir  James  Eoss  and  his  companions,  in 
accordance  with  their  directions,  took 
up  the  film  from  the  surface  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Sea,  that  film  in  its  dried  remains 
was  found  to  consist  of  silicious  cases  of 
the  Infusoria  ;  in  the  mud  brought  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  at  the 
highest  southern  latitudes  sounded  by 
the  deep-sea  line,  they  were  found  ;  and 
they  have  also  been  detected  in  the  sand 
adhering  to  specimens  dredged  up  at 
Melville  Island  by  Captain  Parry ;  so  that 
from  North  to  South  Poles,  and  in  all 
intervening  latitudes,  these  animalcules 
are  diffused,  and  extend  the  reign  of 
animal  life  beyond  that  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom."  * 

In  this  eloquent  passage  the  reader 
will  now  have  to  substitute  the  word 
Infusorium  for  animalcule,  since  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  majority  of 
these  organic  beings  are  not  animals 
at  all ;  and  the  last  clause  of  the  last 
sentence  must  be  modified.  But 
what  a  picture  it  then  presents !  and 
with  what  interest  we  follow  the 
Professor  in  his  subsequent  specula- 
tions : — 

"  Consider,"  he  says,  "  their  incredible 
numbers,  their  universal  distribution, 
their  insatiable  voracity ;  and  that  it  is 
the  particles  of  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies  which  they  are  appointed 
to  devour  and  assimilate.  Surely  we 
must  in  some  degree  be  indebted  to 
these  ever-active  scavengers  for  the 
salubrity  of  our  atmosphere.  Nor  is 
this  all :  they  perform  a  still  more  im- 
portant office,  in  preventing  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  the  present  amount 
of  organised  matter  upon  the  earth.  For 
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when  this  matter  is  dissolved  or  suspend- 
ed in  water,  in  that  state  of  comminution 
and  decay  which  immediately  precedes 
its  final  decomposition  into  the  elemen- 
tary gases,  and  its  consequent  return 
from  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  world, 
these  wakeful  members  of  nature's  in- 
visible police  are  everywhere  ready  to 
arrest  the  fugitive  organised  particles, 
and  turn  them  back  into  the  ascending 
stream  of  animal  life.  Having  converted 
the  dead  and  decomposing  particles  into 
their  own  living  tissues,  they  themselves 
become  the  food  of  larger  Infusoria,  as, 
e.  g.  the  Rotifera,  and  of  numerous  other 
small  animals,  which  in  their  turn  are 
devoured  by  larger  animals  ;  and  thus  a 
pabulum,  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
highest  organised  beings,  is  brought  back 
by  a  short  route  from  the  extremity  of 
the  realms  of  organic  nature."  ^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  reach  and  interest  of  the  study 
these  Infusoria  afford  ;  and  the  stu- 
dent will  find  no  lack  of  abundant 
material  either  for  observation  in  the 
ponds,  or  for  meditation  in  the  writ- 
ings of  observers.  The  great  debt 
which  science  owes  to  the  patience  of 
Ehrenberg,  will  be  appreciated  even 
by  those  who  merely  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  his  magnificent  work,  and 
is  recognised  by  all  serious  students  : 
it  is  a  debt  which  more  than  insures 
forgiveness  for  any  errors  he  may 
have  diffused.  One  general  error  is 
that  of  the  supposed  complexity  of  or- 
ganisation of  most  of  these  Infusoria. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  refuted,  and 
was  easy  to  refute.  In  general,  his 
interpretation  of  what  he  saw  seems 
to  have  been  as  unfortunate  as  his 
observation  was  admirable.  There 
was  to  many  minds  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion in  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
marvel  by  finding  in  these  atoms  an 
organisation  as  complex  as  that  of 
the  higher  animals  ;  and  it  received 
a  sanction  from  the  undeniable  fact 
that  a  few  of  these  (the  Rotifers] 
really  had  some  approach  to  organisa- 
tion of  a  higher  kind.  But  there  are 
few  observers  who  now  believe  that 
muscles,  nerves,  organs  of  sense,  or 
indeed  "  organs  "  of  any  kind,  can  be 
found  in  the  vast  majority  of  Infuso- 
ria ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  the 
majority  have  turned  out  to  be  of 
vegetable  nature,  the  notion  of  organ- 


*  OWEN  :  Lectures,  p.  17. 
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isation  analogous  to  that  of  higher 
animals  vanishes  into  thin  air. 

In  his  recently  -  published  Essay 
on  Classification,  Agassiz  makes  sad 
havoc  with  this  supposed  division  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  hitherto  styled 
Protozoa  :— 

"  With  reference  to  the  Infusoria," 
he  says,  "  1  have  long  since  expressed  my 
conviction  that  they  are  an  unnatural 
combination  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
beings.  A  large  number  of  them,  the 
Desmidiese  and  Volvocinse,  are  locomo- 
tive Algse.  Indeed,  recent  investigations 
seem  to  have  established  beyond  all 
question  the  fact,  that  all  the  Infusoria 
Anentera  of  Ehrenberg  are  Algse.  The 
Enterodela,  however,  are  true  animals, 
but  belong  to  two  very  distinct  types,  for 
the  Vorticellidse  differ  entirely  from  all 
others.  Indeed  they  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  independent  animals  of  that 
group ;  and  so  far  from  having  any  natu- 
ral affinity  with  the  other  Enterodela,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  their  true  place  is  by 
the  side  of  the  Bryozoa,  among  Molluscs, 
as  I  shall  attempt  to  show.  Isolated  ob- 
servations which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
upon  Paramecium,  Opalina,  and  the  like, 
seem  to  me  sufficient  to  justify  the  as- 
sumption that  they  disclose  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  bulk  of  this  group.  I  have 
seen,  for  instance,  a  Planaria  lay  eggs 
out  of  which  Paramecia  were  born,  which 
underwent  all  the  changes  these  animals 
are  known  to  undergo  up  to  the  time  of 
their  contraction  into  a  Chrysalis  state  ; 
while  the  Opalina  is  hatched  from  Dis- 
toma's  eggs."  * 

I  may  here  borrow  from  my  note- 
book of  October  1856,  an  observation 
which  has  probably  relation  to  that 
mentioned  by  Agassiz.  Examining 
some  leeches,  less  than  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  length,  I  was  struck  with 
the  quantity  of  little  bodies  float- 
ing in  the  general  cavity  (peritoneal 
space),  and  seemingly  endowed  with 
spontaneous  motion.  On  cutting  one 
of  the  leeches  in  two,  these  bodies 
swam  out,  and  revealed  themselves 
to  be  Infusoria,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  Cercarice,  but  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Infusoria  pre- 
vented my  identifying  the  species. 
As  there  were  no  eggs  visible  in  these 
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leeches  at  this  time,  I  was  disposed 
to  conclude  that  these  Infusoria  were 
the  embryos  of  the  leech,  but  deve- 
loped viviparously,  instead  of  ovipar- 
ously,  as  is  commonly  the  case.  The 
only  alternative  was  to  regard  them 
simply  as  having  passed  into  the 
body  of  the  leech  with  the  water ; 
but  now  that  the  Cercaria  is  known 
to  be  the  embryo  of  Distoma,  that 
supposition  loses  its  probability ;  and 
the  Cercariform  Infusoria  I  noticed 
in  the  leeches  were  most  likely  de- 
veloped from  the  leech's  eggs. 

But  not  to  make  further  excursions 
into  science,  let  us  content  ourselves 
simply  with  watching  the  spectacle 
in  this  drop  of  water.  Microscopic 
as  all  these  creatures  are,  we  notice 
grades  of  big  and  little  even  here. 
Not  only  do  they  prey  on  each  other 
with  a  ferocity  unsurpassed  by  their 
betters,  but  they  also  have  their  pa- 
rasities,  like  their  betters.  What ! 
parasites  living  on  these  atoms  1  So 
it  is.  Nature  is  sympathetic,  and 
makes  the  whole  world — food.  Look 
at  that  elegant  Vorticella — the  bell- 
shaped  animalcule.  It  lives,  you 
observe,  parasitically  on  the  body  of 
that  pretty  water-flea,  and,  has  estab- 
lished a  small  colony  of  its  kindred 
on  that  good  "  allotment."  There  it 
sticks,  making  a  vortex  in  the  water 
with  its  restless  cilia,  and  drawing 
into  its  mouth  any  available  food; 

"  Where  the  flea  sucks,  there  suck  I," 

is  its  motto  ;  where  the  rambling,  rest- 
less animal  transports  itself,  there  will 
this  tenacious  parasite  be  transported 
also  ;  and  so  it  sees  the  world.  But 
observe  it  closely,  when  it  has  ceased 
to  shrink  up  at  contact  with  some 
foreign  body,  or  "  in  alarm  "  at  some 
vibration  ;  it  is  now  extended  to  its 
full  length,  and  you  perceive  that  in 
its  turn  this  parasite  has  parasitic 
plants  established  on  it.  We  have 
all  laughed  at  Thackeray's  poor  Irish- 
man having  always  some  poorer 
Irishman  living  on  him,  as  he  lives 
on  society ;  and  here  we  see  the  very 
system  carried  on  by  the  tiny  deni- 
zens of  that  tiny  ocean. 


AGASSIZ  :  Essay  on  Classification,  1859,  p.  290. 
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THE  COMPETITION  SYSTEM  AND   THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


WE  purpose  to  write  something  on 
the  subject  of  the  Competition  Sys- 
tem and  the  Genius  of  Cram.  What 
we  are  about  to  say  will  be  distaste- 
ful to  a  large  number  of  readers,  but 
it  will  perhaps  induce  them  to  think 
whether  they  have  got  hold  of  a  liv- 
ing fact  or  a  popular  delusion.  There 
is  an  idea  abroad  in  these  times  —  a 
very  rampant  and  obtrusive  idea — 
that  no  master  is  so  badly  served  as 
the  Public,  because  hitherto  his  choice 
of  servants  has  been  so  restricted. 
And  a  necessary  deduction  from  this 
is,  that  if  the  area  of  selection  were 
extended,  the  Public  would  be  better 
served.  The  cry  has  been  verv  gen- 
eral of  late  for  "  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  " — a  very  intelligible  and 
appreciable  demand,  if  we  only  knew 
how  to  supply  it.  It  is  often  said, 
that  instead  of  the  right  men  we  have 
got  none  but  the  wrong  men ;  and 
that  we  always  shall  have  the  wrong 
men  whilst  favour  is  more  potential 
than  merit,  and  Gpvernmen  t  nominees 
are  pitchforked  into  the  Public  Ser- 
vice without  a  thought  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  public  duties  are 
likely  to  be  discharged.  Some  other 
process  than  that  of  unchallenged 
nomination,  whereby  the  Public  Ser- 
vice may  be  efficiently  recruited,  is 
therefore  clamorously  sought ;  and 
as  people  are  wont  to  rush  from  one 
extreme  into  the  other,  it  is  proposed 
to  substitute  for  an  entirely  close  an 
entirely  open  system.  The  Public 
Service  is  to  be  the  public  service  in 
every  sense.  The  best  man,  or  rather 
the  best  boy,  is  to  win.  A  competi- 
tive examination  is  to  determine  the 
question  of  admission  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  "  marks  "  is  to  be  more  potent 
than  the  word  of  the  chief  Minister 
of  the  day.  There  is  something  so 
plausible  in  such  a  proposal,  that  it 
is  admirably  calculated  to  carry  the 
public  by  storm.  And  yet  we  have 
the  strongest  possible  conviction  that 
it  is  altogether  a  mistake. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that 
the  idea  of  what  is  called  a  "  govern- 
ing class"  is  not  a  popular  one.  What 
is  meant  is  a  governing  caste — people 
with  a  sort  of  hereditary  title  to  the 


loaves  and  fishes  of  the  State — the 
great  family  of  the  Tite  -  Barnacles, 
ever  clinging  to  the  rock  of  the  pub- 
lic service  with  a  glutinous  tenacity 
which  nothing  can  dissolve.  Accord- 
ing to  modern  satirists,  it  is  the  wont 
of  these  Tite-Barnacles  to  serve  the 
public  by  reading  the  Morning  Post, 
and  eating  jam  with  a  paper-knife. 
Now,  doubtless  the  Morning  Post  is 
a  fact  easily  to  be  substantiated ;  the 
paper  -  knife  is  not  incredible  ;  but 
the  jam  must  be  taken  in  its  figura- 
tive sense,  typifying  doubtless  the 
sweets  of  office  ;  for,  materially,  we 
apprehend  that  the  article  is  not  in 
much  demand.  The  idea  is,  that  a 
number  of  young  men  are  billeted 
upon  the  public  service,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  affording  them  board  and 
lodging  at  the  expense  of  the  State — 
that  they  draw  every  quarter  from 
the  public  treasury  a  certain  amount 
of  public  money,  and  dp  nothing  for 
the  public  except  in  this  great  mat- 
ter of  the  eating  of  jam.  To  speak 
plainly,  it  is  a  popular  notion  that 
the  Tite-Barnacles,  old  and  young, 
lounge  away  a  certain  portion  of 
every  day,  when  not  more  pleasantly 
engaged,  in  the  public  office  to  which 
their  family  interest  may  have  con- 
signed them,  and  that  they  are  as 
guiltless  of  any  capacity  for  public 
affairs,  or  any  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  them,  as  the  horses  in  their 
fathers'  stables.  But  this,  after  all, 
is  only  a  popular  delusion.  In  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  hereditary 
place-holders  is  not  great,  and  only  a 
portion  of  them  belong  to  the  aristo- 
cratic classes.  In  the  next  place, 
cceteris  paribus,  an  hereditary  place- 
holder is  likely  to  be  a  better  public 
servant  than  his  colleagues — a  point, 
and  a  very  important  one,  on  which 
we  shall  presently  descant  more  at 
length.  And  thirdly,  the  number  of 
incapable  public  servants  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  really 
hard  -  working  and  efficient  men  of 
business,  who  spend  the  time  be- 
tween ten  and  four  every  day  in  the 
conscientious  performance  of  their 
duties. 

But  apart   altogether  from   the 
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question  of  competency,  there  is  a 
natural  feeling  against  anything  like 
a  vested  interest  in  the  Public  Ser- 
vice. Why,  it  is  asked,  are  a  few 
families  to  monopolise  all  the  best 
offices  of  the  State  —  why  is  con- 
nection, interest,  accident  in  any 
shape,  to  be  more  potential  than 
character,  worth,  intelligence,  know- 
ledge, every  intrinsic  quality  that 
makes  the  man  as  distinguished  from 
the  name?  The  answer  is  simply 
that  it  is  so,  and  that  it  must  be  so  ; 
and  that  if  it  ceases  to  be  so  in  the 
Public  Service,  the  Public  Service 
will  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
What  but  accident  regulates  success 
in  other  callings?  Doubtless  there 
are  thousands  of  men  with  the  high- 
est probity,  the  best  habits  of  busi- 
ness, the  largest  spirit  of  enterprise, 
who,  for  want  of  the  accident  of  a 
little  hereditary  capital,  are  kept 
down  to  the  dead  level  of  retail 
trade  ;  whilst  men,  their  inferiors  in 
capacity  and  in  industry,  are  realis- 
ing large  fortunes,  as  merchants  or 
bankers,  simply  on  account  of  the 
accident  of  a  certain  amount  of  her- 
editary capital.  Now,  as  regards  the 
Public  Service,  interest  or  connection, 
or  whatsoever  else  it  may  be  called, 
is  the  hereditary  capital  of  the  upper 
classes.  It  is  very  right  that  men 
having  neither  family  nor  fortune, 
yet  being  possessed  of  those  innate 
qualities  which  are  most  useful  to 
society,  should  have  a  fair  chance  of 
working  their  way  to  the  front.  But 
it  is  110  greater  hardship  that  they 
should  be  precluded  by  Circumstance 
from  making  their  way  to  the  front- 
rank,  as  traders  in  goods,  in  money, 
or  aught  else,  than  as  soldiers,  or 
administrators,  or  public  servants  of 
any  other  kind.  Yet  what  if  any 
one  should  propose  to  hold  up  places 
in  breweries  or  banking  -  houses,  or 
any  other  great  money-making  estab- 
lishment, to  public  competition?  — 
would  he  not  simply  be  called  a  lu- 
natic? It  is  said,  and  truly,  that 
what  a  man  earns  for  himself— the 
growth  of  his  industry,  his  enterprise, 
or  his  intelligence — should  be  invio- 
lably his  own,  to  be  handed  down  to 
his  children.  But  is  the  position,  and 
the  interest  therefrom  accruing,  which 
a  man  earns  by  meritorious  public 
service,  less  his  own  than  that  which 
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he  acquires  by  some  successful  ad- 
venture in  trade  ?  It  appears  to  us 
that  it  is  not  less,  but  more  his  own. 
Success  in  commercial  enterprises 
may  result  from  some  fortunate  ac- 
cident ;  but  no  man  carves  his  way 
to  the  front  rank  in  the  Public  Ser- 
vice with  no  other  sword  than  that 
of  Accident.  If  he  makes  for  himself 
a  good  position,  it  is  because  he  has 
energy,  industry,  and  intelligence. 
He  cannot  in  such  a  position  make 
for  himself  a  large  moneyed  capital, 
for  even  the  best  prizes  of  the  public 
service  are  very  moderate  in  extent. 
The  capital  which  he  makes,  as  be- 
fore said,  is  influence ;  and  why 
should  he  be  told  that  this  is  to  be 
taken  from  him — that  what  he  has 
worked  for  through  long  years,  and 
fairly  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  is  to  be  of  no  service  to  his 
children?  Is  not,  in  effect,  such  a 
judgment  to  deprive  a  man  of  the 
capital  which  he  has  been  laboriously 
heaping  up,  just  as  much  as  though 
you  were  to  throw  open  snug  places 
in  breweries  and  banking-houses  to 
public  competition  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  the  object  is  to  obtain  better 
servants  for  the  State.  But  if  better 
public  servants  are  to  be  so  obtained, 
might  we  not,  by  the  same  process  of 
public  competition,  obtain  better  beer 
and  more  honest  bankers  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Public  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  as  public  ser- 
vants are  paid  for  by  the  Public,  and 
administertheaffairsof  the  Public,  the 
Public  have  a  right  to  a  share  in  the 
administration,  and  that  thebest  mode 
of  giving  them  this  share  is  by  al- 
lowing them  to  compete  for  places  in 
the  public  service.  But  what  is 
there  that  the  Public  does  not  pay 
for  ?  It  is  possible  that  if  the  affairs 
of  the  State  were  better  managed, 
taxation  would  be  reduced.  But  is 
it  not  also  possible  that  if  certain 
large  estates,  or  certain  gigantic 
breweries,  were  better  managed,  and 
landholders  and  brewers  looked  for 
smaller  profits,  bread  and  beer  would 
be  cheaper  than  they  are  ?  But  this 
is  not  generally  held  to  be  a  convinc- 
ing argument  in  favour  of  putting 
up  Broadacres  and  Meux  and  Co.  to 
public  competition.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  there  are  and  ever  have  been 
monopolies  in  every  conceivable  de- 
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partment  of  business,  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  and  that  it  is  really  no  greater 
hardship  to  the  outside  community 
that  they  cannot  make  their  way  to 
official  place  and  position  because 
they  have  not  family  influence,  than 
that  they  cannot  make  their  fortunes 
in  commerce  or  trade  for  want  of 
family  capital. 

Moreover,  even  as  regards  the  Pub- 
lic Service  itself,  the  principle  of 
public  competition  is,  after  all,  only 
brought  into  partial  operation.  Ju- 
nior clerkships  in  the  public  offices, 
artillery  cadetships,  and  other  minor 
appointments  of  the  same  kind,  are 
competed  for  by  boys  who  have  not 
arrived  at  the  full  growth  of  their 
intellect,  and  whose  official  capacity 
as  men  cannot  be  tested  by  such 
competition.  But  we  do  not  hear 
that  higher  appointments  are  com- 
peted for,  or  that  it  is  intended  to 
extend  the  system  to  any  point  of 
practical  utility.  Theoretically,  it  is 
true,  official  promotion  depends  on 
merit;  but  everybody  knows  that 
practically  this  is' not  the  case.  And 
it  appears  to  us,  that  if  the  object  be 
to  give  the  Public  a  share  in  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns, 
the  competition  should  be,  not  for  the 
initial  appointment  to  office,  but  for 
the  subsequent  official  rise.  In  this, 
however,  we  are  in  some  measure 
forestalling  what  properly  belongs  to 
a  later  stage  of  the  argument.  All 
we  desire  here  to  advance  is,  that  the 
principle  of  public  competition  is 
only  partially  recognised,  and  that 
too  in  the  least  serviceable  manner. 
What  really  concerns  the  public  is, 
not  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  go  in  for  clerkships  at  £80 
a-year,  but  that  they  should  have  a 
chance  of  obtaining  those  higher 
offices,  the  due  performance  of  the 
duties  of  which  really  affects  the 
interests  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
said  that  men  appointed  to  such 
offices  have  previously  proved  their 
capacity,  and  that  on  account  of  this 
proved  capacity  they  are  appointed. 
But- still  more  capable  men  may  be 
passed  over.  The  fitness  is  not  com- 
parative fitness  tested  by  competition. 
An  examination  is  one  thing  ;  a  com- 
petitive examination  is  another.  A 
man  of  proved  capacity,  it  is  said,  is 
not  required  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of 
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an  examination.  But  it  is  reasonable 
that  a  young  aspirant  should  be 
called  upon  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
absolutely  an  ass.  If,  however,  the 
vindication  of  the  principle  demands 
not  merely  that  fit  men,  but  that 
the  fittest,  should  be  appointed,  it  is 
surely  of  more  importance  that  the 
test  of  comparison  should  be  applied 
in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  places 
of  the  public  service.  To  say  that 
the  outside  public  are  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, because  a  few  clerkships  and 
cadetships  are  held  up  to  public  com- 
petition, is  in  reality  a  mockery  and 
an  imposture.  Such  application  of 
the  principle  is  wholly  a  mistake. 
If  the  theory,  that  the  public  have  a 
right  to  have  a  hand  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  concerns  be  a 
sound  theory,  and  if  it  be  capable 
of  practical  'development,  it  should 
not  be  restricted  as  it  is  to  the  com- 
petitive examination  of  boys.  It  is 
either  good  for  all,  or  good  for  no- 
thing. 

The  argument,  therefore,  in  favour 
of  the  competitive  principle,  based 
upon  the  common  right  of  the  Public 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  is  prac- 
tically of  little  account.  We  must 
look  for  the  real  defence  of  the  sys- 
tem in  the  allegation  that  competi- 
tive examinations  contribute  to  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. We  are  likely,  it  is  supposed, 
to  obtain  a  better  class  of  public  ser- 
vants if  the  choice  be  not  limited  to 
those  who  have  some  kind  of  family 
or  personal  interest,  whereby  they 
may  obtain  entrance  into  the  service 
by  simple  nomination.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  hypothesis  is  not 
an  unreasonable  one  :  indeed,  it  may 
appear  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  to  extend  the  area  of  selection  is 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice. But  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine it  somewhat,  that  we  may  as- 
certain whether,  after  all,  it  is  a  de- 
monstrable fact,  or  merely  a  plausible 
delusion. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  do  not 
hold  with  Mr  Dickens  and  other 
"  administrative  reformers,"  that  the 
Tite-Barnacles  are  absolutely  and 
entirely  nuisances,  to  be  rudely  di- 
vulsed  from  the  great  rock  of  the 
public  service.  The  hereditary  place- 
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holder  is  an  unpopular  animal,  but  he 
is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  We 
have  shown  that  theoretically  there 
is  nothing  so  abominable  in  this 
handing  down  from  father  to  son  of 
the  capital  acquired  during  a  life  of 
official  service.  Practically,  it  is 
still  less  offensive.  As  a  rule,  it  may 
be  alleged  that  the  best  public  ser- 
vants are  those  who  have  been,  so  to 
speak,  "  born  and  bred  "  in  a  particu- 
lar department.  We  do  not  mean 
that  an  infusion  of  new  blood  from 
time  to  time  into  all  departments  of 
the  public  service  is  not  expedient — 
nay,  necessary.  If  there  were  no  such 
new  blood,  old  traditions  would  be 
too  pertinaciously  worshipped ;  there 
•would  be  no  escape  from  the  trammels 
of  time-honoured  routine.  But  rou- 
tine is  not  a  bad  thing  in  its  way.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  know  how  the  pub- 
lic service  could  thrive  without  it. 
It  is  quite  as  necessary  that  some — 
nay,  that  the  majority  of  official 
men  should  keep  themselves  steadily 
in  the  groove,  as  that  every  now  and 
then  one  should  be  found  with  cour- 
age to  work  out  of  it,  and  ability  to 
do  good  in  the  more  eccentric  course. 
It  would  be  curious— if  it  would  not 
be  disastrous  —  to  experimentalise 
upon  a  public  office  for  a  month,  and 
see  how  its  affairs  would  be  managed 
by  a  number  of  administrative  re- 
formers, with  what  they  call  "large 
views."  In  their  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  the  red-tape,  they  would  soon  find 
themselves  so  hopelessly  entangled 
in  it,  that  the  affairs  of  the  country 
would  be  brought  to  a  dead  lock. 
The  working  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  dependent  for  its  just  action 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  routine-men  ; 
and  the  most  efficient  routine-men 
are  those  who  bring  with  them  to 
their  duties  the  traditions  of  the 
department— who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  office,  and  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined in  its  formalities.  In  the 
junior  grades  of  the  public  service, 
indeed,  it  will  commonly  be  found 
that  the  most  efficient  men  are  those 
who  have  been  trained  under  the  eye 
of  some  senior  in  the  department. 
There  is  no  more  important  service 
that  the  head  of  a  department  can 
render  to  the  State  than  the  education 
of  the  public  servants  placed  under 
him  ;  but  it  is  a  difficult,  a  laborious 
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duty,  and  few  men  can  accomplish  it 
without  something  more  than  a  pub- 
lic interest  in  their  subordinates. 
The  best-trained  and  most  efficient 
servants  in  a  public  office  are  gen- 
erally, therefore,  men  whose  fathers 
or  uncles  or  elder  brothers  have 
been  in  the  department  before  them. 
They  may  be  a  little  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  red-tapery  and  routine  ; 
but  we  repeat  that  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  public  service  this  respect 
for  the  traditions  of  the  office  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  it  in  working  order, 
and  that  original  conceptions  are 
serviceable  only  to  the  State  when 
they  are  confined  to  the  few.  An 
intimate  acquaintance  with  forms 
and  .precedents,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  system  of  record- 
keeping  observed  in  the  department, 
are  the  acquirements  most  useful  in 
official  subordinates.  They  may  be 
despised  by  administrative  reformers, 
but  only  they  who  know  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  public  business  can 
fairly  calculate  the  saving  of  time  in 
the  aggregate  resulting  from  adher- 
ence to  a  system  which  appears  to 
involve  loss  of  time -in  individual 
cases.  Everybody  knows  that  a 
short-cut  is  often  a  very  long-cut. 
There  may  be  more  directness  than 
is  supposed  in  circumlocution,  after 
all. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  our 
public  offices  were  to  be  stocked  with 
men  appointed  thereto  on  account  of 
their  superior  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, there  would  be  a  general  re- 
pugnance to  this  routine-work  and 
drudgery  of  detail.  A  few  clever 
men  in  a  public  department,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  grades  of  it,  are 
doubtless  very  serviceable  ;  but  who 
would  like  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
department  full  of  clever  men  ?  and 
of  clever  men,  too,  occupying  their 
positions  by  virtue  of  their  clever- 
ness. Such  men  are  likely  to  think, 
if  not  to  say,  that  they  did  not  com- 
pete for  the  privilege  of  doing  drudg- 
ery-work that  might  be  equally  well, 
perhaps  better,  done  by  the  slowest 
of  their  competitors.  "  What  is  the 
use  of  cramming  and  competing  for 
this?"  exclaims  a  clever  youth,  re- 
joicing in  the  number  of  his  "marks," 
when  he  is  told  by  a  chief  clerk 
to  copy  a  despatch,  to  do  a  sum  in 
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addition,  or  to  index  a  volume  of 
correspondence.  But  young  Tite- 
Barnacle,  be  he  of  the  upper  or  lower 
class  of  Barnacles,  takes  kindly  to 
this  kind  of  work.  His  father  or  his 
uncle  has  done  it  before  him,  and  he 
knows  its  importance.  He  does  not 
set  up  for  a  genius ;  and  if  he  has 
only  copied  so  many  folios,  he  can 
draw  his  salary  at  quarter-day  with 
a  not  unpleasant  sense  of  having 
earned  it  by  good  public  service, 
though  of  a  humble  kind.  He  knows 
that  he  must  walk  before  he  can  run, 
and  that  flying  is  somewhat  out  of 
his  way.  But  your  competition-men 
are  only  too  likely  to  begin  flying  at 
once;  and  if  they  do,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  they  will  never  make 
good  public  servants. 

Indeed,  although  there  has  not 
been  much  time  for  the  system  to 
develop  itself,  old  departmental  offi- 
cers are  already  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  the  young  men  who  are 
drafted  into  the  service,  with  the 
lustre  of  some  great  competitive 
success  upon  them,  do  not  bid  fair 
to  become  useful  public  servants. 
They  may  be  brilliant  classics  or 
profound  mathematicians,  but  bril- 
liant classics  and  profound  mathe- 
maticians are  not  wanted  in  our 
public  officers.  What  is  wanted  is 
something  which  no  competitive  ex- 
amination can  test.  But  the  notion 
of  book-learning  as  a  test  of  qualifi- 
cation for  the  public  service  is  such, 
that  we  hear  even  of  appointments 
in  the  Irish  constabulary  being  held 
up  to  public  competition,  upon  the 
same  fond  principle  of  literary  exa- 
minations, as  though  any  book-know- 
ledge could  render  a  man  expert  in 
the  catching  of  thieves  or  the  sup- 
pression of  riots.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  ludicrous  in  the  true- 
ism  that  active  habits  are  not  deve- 
loped by  sedentary  pursuits ;  and 
yet  appointments,  as  we  say,  for 
which  a  certain  robust  manhood  is 
the  best  qualification,  are  to  be  com- 
peted for,  like  all  the  rest,  by  ener- 
vated book- worms.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  competition  at  all  for  what  may 
be  called  out-of-door  appointments, 
— let  there  be  an  out-of-door  ex- 
amination ;  and  let  Activity  and  Ko- 
bustness  have  their  "  marks,"  instead 
of  Algebra  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
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This  much  with  regard  to  the 
Home  Service.  Of  the  civil  service 
abroad,  and  of  the  principle  of  com- 
petition as  applied  to  it,  something 
more  may  be  said.  The  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Public  Service 
which  has  been  thrown  open  to 
competition  is  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice. Up  to  the  year  1854,  appoint- 
ments in  this  service  were  the  indivi- 
dual patronage  of  the  members  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and,  by  courtesy,  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. The  new  India  Bill,  which 
passed  into  law  in  that  year,  de- 
prived the  East  India  Company  en- 
tirely of  their  civil  patronage,  and 
threw  all  the  "  writerships,"  as  they 
were  then  called,  open  to  public 
competition.  This  was  thought  by 
some  people  to  be  "  a  great  improve- 
ment " — firstly,  because  it  was  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  British  public,  who 
were  to  be  suffered  to  participate  in 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  Indian 
service;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
was  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Indian 
public  not  to  place  the  government 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
sons  and  nephews  of  East  India 
Directors — poor  creatures  like  Met- 
calfe  and  Elphinstone — but  to  con- 
fide it  to  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robin- 
son, or  any  other  young  gentleman 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who 
might  go  in  to  "  compete  "  and  suc- 
ceed. It  is  too  soon  for  us  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  upon  the  practi- 
cal results  of  the  experiment.  The 
only  thing  that  we  really  know  is, 
that  it  is  stocking  the  service  with 
"a  different  class  of  men."  It  is 
natural  that  the  old  class  of  em- 
ployes— the  u  vested  interest "  men — 
should  speak  slightingly  of  their  new 
comrades.  We  are  bound,  therefore, 
to  make  allowance  for  some  amount 
of  class  prejudice.  In  India  it  is 
said  that  the  initials  C.  S.,  which 
used  to  represent  the  "  Civil  Service," 
now  signify  something,  the  imputa- 
tion of  which  may  be  ungenerous — 
uncharitable — perhaps  untrue.  But 
the  fact  of  the  competition-men  being 
altogether  a  "  different  class"  remains 
unassailable.  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther, regard  being  had  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  Indian  service, 
they  are  a  better  or  a  worse  class. 
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Now,  what  we  have  before  said 
on  the  subject  of  "  vested  interests  " 
with  reference  to  the  home  service, 
is  equally  true  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  The  hereditary 
placemen  were  by  no  means  the 
worst  description  of  men  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  natural  that  a 
"  close  service  "  should  be  denounced 
by  the  outside  public  ;  that  a  mono- 
poly of  public  employment  should  be 
cried  out  against  by  all  who  ex- 
pected to  profit  by  the  opening  of 
the  trade  ;  but  the  "  abuse  "  which 
called  forth  so  much  invective,  was, 
after  all,  anything  but  an  unmixed 
evil.  Looking  through  the  lists  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  for  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  you  will 
doubtless  see  from  time  to  time  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of 
new  names.  The  old  familiar  patro- 
nymics continue  to  meet  your  eye. 
As  they  disappear  from  the  top  of 
the  list,  they  reappear  again  at  the 
bottom.  The  son  takes  the  place  of 
the  father,  and  ere  long  the  grandson 
appears.  Now,  this  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  represent  as  an  injustice 
to  the  community  at  large.  Is  our 
Anglo-Indian  Empire  maintained,  it 
is  asked,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
favoured  English  families  ?  Not  for 
a  few  English  families,  it  is  hoped, 
nor  for  many  English  families ;  but 
still,  if  it  were  for  the  few,  and  not 
for  the  many,  no  great  injustice  would 
appear,  when  we  come  to  look  search- 
ingly  into  the  matter.  He  who  devotes 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  Indian 
service,  has  small  chance  of  acquir- 
ing for  himself  any  interest  in  other 
directions,  such  as  will  enable  him 
to  provide  for  his  children  in  any 
other  profession  than  his  own.  The 
principle  that  meritorious  service 
establishes  a  claim  upon  the  State, 
and  especially  in  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployment, in  the  same  line  of  life, 
of  the  children  of  the  deserving  pub- 
lic servant,  is  generally  admitted. 
The  new  India  Bill  especially  pro- 
vides that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
remaining  patronage  of  the  Indian 
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Council  shall  be  set  aside  for  the 
children  of  Indian  officers.  There 
was  in  reality  very  little  necessity 
for  a  legislative  provision  of  this 
kind,  for,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  children  of  Indian  officers 
were  tolerably  sure  to  obtain  their 
share,  or  more  than  their  share, 
of  the  Indian  patronage.  But,  at  all 
events,  this  public  recognition  of 
the  claim  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  outcry  against  hereditary  place- 
men. If  such  a  principle  be  just 
under  any  circumstances,  it  is  espe- 
cially just  in  the  case  of  the  Indian 
officer,  who,  his  life  being  one  of 
exile,  cannot  make  interest  with  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  Law, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  &c.,  in  England, 
like  his  brethren  at  home.*  His 
withdrawal  from  the  area  of  compe- 
tition throws  a  larger  share  of  the 
general  patronage  into  the  hands  of 
the  community  at  large,  and  there- 
fore he  is  fairly  entitled  to  some- 
what more  than  his  share  of  the 
particular  loaves  and  fishes  apper- 
taining to  his  own  profession. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  far 
this  exclusiveness  affects  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  service  and  the 
interests  of  the  governed.  We  all 
know  how  much  has  been  said  lately 
by  administrative  reformers  about 
putting  the  square  blocks  into  the 
round  holes,  and  the  round  into  the 
square.  Now,  the  Indian  service  is 
a  very  peculiar  service,  and  the  very 
alleged  defects  of  the  old  system  were 
among  its  most  striking  advantages. 
The  young  man  who  went  out  to 
India  encrusted  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Company's  service,  was  empha- 
tically the  round  man  in  the  round 
hole.  His  angularities  had  been 
rubbed  off  before  he  set  his  foot  on 
Indian  soil.  He  had  been  oriental- 
ised, more  or  less,  from  his  childhood 
upwards.  He  had  a  kindlier  interest 
in  the  natives  of  the  country ;  he 
adapted  himself  more  readily  to  its 
customs ;  he  was  less  of  a  stranger 
and  sojourner  in  India  than  those 
who  have  gone  to  India  the  first  of 


*  This  as  a  general  rule  ;  there  may  be  exceptions  :  for  example,  that  excellent 
man.  the  late  Lord  Hardinge,  after  being  Governor-General  of  India,  came  to  be 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  and  afterwards  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army.  In  both  offices  he  gave  largely  of  his  patronage  to  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
army. 
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their  race.  If  a  young  man,  on  his 
first  arrival  in  India,  was  received 
into  the  house  of  his  father  or  his 
elder  brother,  it  was  an  incalculable 
advantage  to  him,  in  a  public  no  less 
than  in  a  private  sense  ;  but  even  if 
no  such  advantage  were  enjoyed  by 
him,  the  traditions  and  associations 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  made 
him  a  better  public  servant.  The 
natives  of  the  country  liked  him 
better,  and  respected  him  more.  They 
clung  to  the  old  hereditary  names, 
and  confided  in  the  men  who  bore 
them.  But  they  have  no  faith  in  the 
new  men  of  the  competition  system. 
We  have  heard — and  if  true,  it  is  a 
significant  fact  —  that  the  native 
money-lenders  of  Calcutta  charge  the 
young  civilians  of  the  new  school 
three  or  four  per  cent  more  in  the 
way  of  interest  for  money  advanced 
than  they  exact  from  the  heredit- 
ary placemen  who  went  out  from 
Haileybury  under  the  old  nomina- 
tion system.  They  look  upon  the 
new  men  as  belonging  altogether  to 
a  different  and  a  lower  caste.  They 
are  not  the  Brahmins  of  the  public 
service.  It  is  felt  that  they  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  guarantee  of  an 
accredited  lineage.  The  same  feeling 
that  actuates  the  money-lender,  in- 
spires men  in  other  relations  of  life. 
They  feel  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  public  good  conduct  and  com- 
petency of  the  new  men,  any  more 
than  for  their  personal  honesty  and 
competency  in  matters  of  business. 
There  is  no  name,  honoured  in  the 
public  service  of  India,  to  vouch  for 
them — no  name,  the  dignity  of  which 
is  to  be  supported ;  and  therefore 
they  are  not  only  less  respected  by 
others,  but  less  respected  by  them- 
selves. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  fact  has 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  advocates  of 
the  competition  system,  for  in  all 
probability  the  majority  have  never 
been  cognisant  of  its  existence.  But 
it  is  a  very  important  one,  neverthe- 
less, and  greatly  to  be  held  in  re- 
membrance by  all  who  would  now 
endeavour  still  further  to  generalise 
the  public  service  in  India.  The 
Indian  Civil  Service,  we  repeat,  will 
henceforth  be  officered  by  a  totally 
different  race  of  men  ;  and  if,  as  ap- 
pears only  too  probable,  a  consider- 
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able  reduction  of  official  salaries  fol- 
lows close  upon  the  abandonment 
of  the  service  to  public  competition, 
it  needs  no  great  amount  of  acumen 
to  perceive  that  the  appointments 
will  be  competed  for  by  men  of  infe- 
rior social  position  and  general  attain- 
ments. Say  what  we  may  about  the 
advantages  of  the  Indian  Service, 
people  will  look  askance  at  it.  They 
prefer  a  humbler  position  and  a 
smaller  income  in  England.  The 
competition  for  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice is  by  no  means  brisk,  though  all 
our  professions  are  overstocked ;  and 
there  is  really  no  competition  for  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  although  the 
medical  profession  at  home  is  more 
overstocked  than  any.  To  diminish 
the  salaries  of  any  of  the  competi- 
tion services  would  necessarily  be  to 
attract  to  them  an  inferior  order  of 
fitness  and  capacity :  it  is  strenuously, 
therefore,  to  be  deprecated.  If,  as  we 
apprehended,  the  character  of  the  In- 
dian Civil  Service  is  already  deteri- 
orated, what  is  it  likely  to  become 
wThen  its  emoluments  are  greatly  re- 
duced1? We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that,  under  the  new  system,  a  higher 
order  of  literary  merit  will  be  per- 
manently secured  to  the  service.  But 
even  if  it  be  demonstrated  that  the 
competition  system  must  draft  into 
it  men  of  greater  abilities  and  more 
extensive  learning,  it  does  not  follow 
that  therefore  they  will  be  better 
fitted  to  perform  the  particular  du- 
ties required  from  them.  What  we 
have  now  to  say  on  this  subject  is, 
for  reasons  stated  above,  especially 
applicable  to  the  Indian  Service, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional character;  but  it  applies  to 
public  service  of  all  kinds,  and  we 
desire  it  to  be  considered  in  its 
general,  not  its  particular,  accepta- 
tion. Every  year  the  principle  of 
competition  is  brought  into  more  ex- 
tensive operation,  and  soon  there  will 
not  be  a  place  in  the  public  service 
not  determinable  by  the  number  of 
"  marks." 

If  this  system  insured  the  stocking 
of  the  public  service  with  the  best 
men  obtainable  for  the  performance 
of  the  required  duties,  we  might  over- 
look the  hardship  which  it  neces- 
sarily entails  on  those  who  fairly  con- 
sider that  they  have  a  better  right 
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than  their  neighbours  to  a  share  of 
the  patronage  of  the  State.  But  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  public 
service  will  be  any  the  better  for 
this  display  of  public  virtue.  And 
our  doubts  are  cased  simply  on  the 
fact  that  the  qualities  required  to 
make  good  public  servants  are, 
save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  pre- 
cisely those  which  are  least  likely  to 
be  tested  by  a  competitive  examina- 
tion. It  would  be  disingenuous  to 
endeavour  to  support  our  argument 
by  showing  that  the  nature  of  the 
test  is,  in  most  cases,  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  qualifications  to  be 
tested  ;  that  the  examination  papers 
appear  to  be  intended  for  nothing 
more  than  to  exhibit  the  learning  of 
the  examiners.  This  is  the  fault  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or 
of  whomsoever  is  responsible  for  the 
determination  of  the  test,  not  the 
fault  of  the  system  itself.  The  test 
may  be  very  bad,  but  if  the  system  be 
a  good  system,  the  test  may  be  im- 
proved with  a  favourable  result.  But 
our  own  conviction  is,  that,  the  sys- 
tem being  bad,  no  improvement  of 
the  educational  test  can  make  it  a 
good  one.  We  may  cease  to  demand 
from  candidates  for  the  Public  Ser- 
vice that  they  should  write  imagin- 
ary dialogues  between  Plato  and 
Bacon,  or  analyse  the  feelings  of 
Lord  Clarendon  in  the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey :  but  as  we  do  not  know  any 
kind  of  examination  to  be  substituted 
for  such  questions  as  these,  which  can 
really  elicit  the  relative  fitness  of 
different  candidates  for  the  office 
competed  for,  the  nature  of  the  test 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  concern. 

To  a  preliminary  examination  (not 
competitive),  before  admission  to  the 
public  service,  there  can  be  no  sort 
of  objection.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  public  colleges,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, are  examined  ;  and  if  such  ex- 
amination be  held  necessary  when 
what  is  sought  is  only  permission  to 
be  educated,  and  pre-existing  defects 
can  be  remedied,  it  is,  a  fortiori,  more 
desirable  when  the  education  of  the 
candidate  is  at  an  end,  and  he  must 
carry  with  him  into  the  public  ser- 
vice all  the  defects  of  imperfect 
scholarship,  with  small  prospect  of 
his  educating  himself.  IBut  a  high 
degree  of  qualification  is  not  required. 
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If  a  young  man  can  read  and  write, 
compose  a  little  decent  English,  do  a 
few  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  answer 
a  few  simple  questions  in  history  and 
geography,  all  the  rest,  with  ordinary 
capacity,  will  follow  in  due  course  as 
the  result  of  official  training.  The 
young  men  who,  under  the  old  system, 
were  drafted  into  the  public  service 
on  the  recommendation  of  influential 
friends,  were  generally  well  educated. 
There  has  recently  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  character  of  pub- 
lic school  education ;  the  ordinary 
branches  of  knowledge  are  not  now 
neglected,  as  they  once  were,  to  the 
exclusive  exaltation  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages. A  certificate  from  some 
esteemed  scholastic  institution  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  fitness  of  a  young  man  for  the 
situation  of  a  subordinate  clerk  in  a 
public  office.  But  if  such  certificates 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  there  might,  as 
we  have  said,  be  a  special  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  office,  but  not 
after  the  models  which  we  find  in 
the  first  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners.  We  wonder  how 
many  heads  of  departments  could 
answer  even  a  moiety  of  the  questions 
which  we  find  in  the  examination- 
papers  appended  to  this  report.  We 
have  heard,  indeed,  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  public  servants  of  the 
day  acknowledge  that,  if  their  chance 
of  admission  to  the  service  had  ever 
depended  on  their  passing  a  decent 
examination  in  such  papers,  they 
would  never  have  had  a  seat  in  a 
public  office  ;  and  that,  after  a  life 
spent  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty, 
not  without  credit,  they  are  as  in- 
competent to  answer  such  strings  of 
questions  without  bungling,  as  they 
were  when  on  the  threshold  of  their 
career. 

And,  after  all,  we  must  remember 
that  our  great  object  is,  not  to  stock 
the  public  service  with  clever  boys, 
but  with  useful  practical  men.  How 
far  general  proficiency  at  school  and 
at  college  indicates  the  possession  of 
those  mental  qualities  which  enable 
a  man  in  after  life  to  rise  to  eminence 
in  whatever  calling  he  may  adopt,  is 
a  question  which  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed, and  never  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. It  is  easy  to  cite  great 
names  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
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controversy  ;  easy  to  show  how  men 
distinguished  at  the  universities  have 
risen,  especially  in  the  Law,  to  the 
highest  professional  eminence  ;  easy 
to  show  how  men  distinguished  in 
after  life  have  cut  no  figure  at  all  at 
school  or  at  college.  So  far  as  illus- 
trative examples  are  concerned,  we 
look  upon  it  very  much  as  a  drawn 
battle ;  and  for  the  advocates  of  the 
competition  system,  with  whom  the 
onus  probandi  rests,  a  drawn  battle 
is  a  defeat.  It  is  in  the  experience 
of  almost  every  educated  man,  that 
youths  of  the  highest  promise  at 
school  or  at  college,  or  at  both,  fade 
away,  somehow  or  other,  into  abso- 
lute obscurity,  leaving  no  footmarks 
upon  the  sand.  Old  schoolfellows 
meet  and  ask  one  another  what  can 

have  become  of ,  or  ,  who 

distanced  all  competitors  so  thor- 
oughly and  so  easily.  "  He  ought 
to  have  done  something,"  is  a  com- 
mon remark  in  such  cases.  In  all 
probability,  the  clever,  overworked 
boy,  who  has  carried  everything  be- 
fore him  by  reason  of  a  certain  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  and  tenacity  of 
memory,  has  no  talents  for  active 
life.  He  is  wanting,  perhaps,  in  per- 
severance, in  constitutional  energy, 
in  knowledge  of  men,  or  perhaps  only 
in  physical  health.  He  is  not  of  that 
robust  manhood  which  constitutes 
the  best  materials  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. And,  therefore,  he  has  sub- 
sided into  inaction  and  obscurity. 
If  he  had  gone  in,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,  for  a  competi- 
tive examination,  he  might  have  got 
the  highest  number  of  marks,  but  he 
would  have  done  nothing  afterwards 
to  justify  the  soundness  of  the  test. 
Examples  of  such  failure  as  this  are 
at  least  as  common  as  instances  of 
the  early  promise  realised  by  the 
future  career.  It  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  assert  that  such  early  pro- 
mise is  never  realised,  or  realised  so 
rarely  that  we  ought  to  regard  it 
with  suspicion  rather  than  with  con- 
fidence. But  its  realisation  is  not  so 
general  that  it  can  be  urged  as  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of 
early  competition.  If  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  aggregate  result  of  our 
experience  to  tell  in  favour  of  an  in- 
novation of  this  kind,  it  tells  against 
it.  For  it  is  for  the  advocates  of  the 
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new  system  to  make  out  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  overpoweringly 
against  the  old,  before  they  begin  to 
sweep  away  a  state  of  things  under 
which,  in  the  recent  words  of  the 
leading  journal  of  England,  "  we  are 
better  governed  than  we  have  ever 
been  before,  and  better  than  any 
country  of  which  history  leaves  us 
any  account." 

Now,  if  comparative  fitness  for 
public  life  is  not  adequately  tested  by 
the  competition  of  many  years  at 
school  and  college,  how  much  less 
likely  is  it  to  be  proved  by  a  sin- 
gle competitive  examination  ?  There 
is  nothing  more  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious than  such  a  test.  Accidents 
of  various  kinds  may  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  competitor. 
Some  men  axe  mentally  or  constitu- 
tionally disqualified  from  shining  in 
competitive  examinations.  A  good 
memory  is  a  great  thing ;  a  good 
nervous  system  is  a  greater.  There 
are  —  in  Baconian  phraseology  — 
"  ready  "  men,  and  there  are  "  full " 
men.  The  ready  man,  in  most  in- 
stances, will  beat  the  full  man  hol- 
low. But  the  man  of  good  memory 
— serviceable  as  the  quality  is,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  despised — is  often 
a  man  of  a  very  inferior  order  of  in- 
telligence. He  is  great  in  dates  and 
facts ;  he  has  a  sort  of  parrot-like 
power  of  reproduction.  He  repro- 
duces without  knowing  the  value  of 
what  he  reproduces,  or  without  any 
power  of  applying  the  bare  facts 
which  he  has  garnered  up  to  any 
practical  purposes,  or  drawing  from 
them  any  inferences  or  conclusions. 
He  has  no  original  powers  of  mind  ; 
he  is  not  inventive  or  suggestive, 
fertile  of  resource,  or  capable  of  any 
great  mental  effort  beyond  the 
range  of  certain  appointed  studies. 
He  is  trained  up  to  a  given  point ; 
and  having  run  his  race,  he  collapses. 
In  the  expressive  language  of  the  day, 
he  is  "  crammed  ; "  he  is  fed  up  like 
a  prize  ox,  and  there  is  something 
unnatural  and  unhealthy  in  the  men- 
tal expansion  he  exhibits.  It  is  not 
intended  to  last,  and  it  does  not 
last.  The  "  marks  "  are  gained— the 
prize  is  won  ;  and  better  men  than 
he  are  "  nowhere."  In  spite  of  his 
"  ascertained  proficiency,"  he  is  found, 
when  he  enters  the  public  service,  to 
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be  little  more  than  a  splendid  dis- 
appointment. He  does  not  do  the 
work  that  is  demanded  from  him  any 
better  than  those  who  have  entered 
office  through  the  miry  channel  of 
"  jobbery  "  and  "  nepotism  ; "  nay, 
perhaps  he  does  not  do  it  so  well ; 
for,  proud  of  his  success,  he  is  likely 
to  feel  himself  above  the  work  which 
devolves  upon  him  as  a  junior  clerk 
in  a  public  office.  He  is  not  content 
to  grow  into  an  useful  public  servant. 
He  expects  to  eventuate  a  full-fledged 
statesman  at  once,  and,  instead  of 
copying  despatches  written  by  his 
superiors,  to  write  despatches  of  his 
own  in  the  style  of  Clarendon  or 
Gibbon.  If  he  had  learned  less,  he 
would  probably  be  able  to  do  more. 
But  from  the  much  that  he  has  learnt 
in  books  he  can  draw  little  to  aid 
him  in  action.  It  rather  stands  in 
his  way,  and  impedes  his  progress, 
than  helps  his  advance  as  a  profit- 
able servant  of  the  State. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  too, 
that  even  if  the  best  candidates  are 
sure  to  win  at  any  given  competi- 
tive examination,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  in  a  series  of  competitive 
examinations  the  best  men  would 
gain  the  prizes.  The  system  might 
be  successful  in  detail,  but  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  aggregate.  And  we  need 
not  add  that  such  a  system  can  be 
tested  only  by  aggregate  results. 
What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  a  can- 
didate, possessing  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  a  certain  aptness 
for  the  expression  and  application  of 
that  knowledge,  might  fail  in  June 
and  succeed  in  August,  simply  be- 
cause the  qualifications  of  the  June 
competitors  are  comparatively  high, 
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and  of  the  August  competitors  com- 
paratively low.  The  beaten  men  of 
June  may  be  better  than  the  suc- 
cessful men  of  August.  This,  indeed, 
will  very  often  happen.*  So  young 
men  will  fail  to  obtain  entrance 
into  the  public  service,  not  because 
they  are  not  fit  for  that  service  (even 
as  fitness  is  now  tested),  but  because 
at  a  particular  examination  others 
are  found  to  be  more  fit.  It  may  be 
said  that,  beaten  on  one  occasion,  a 
man  may  go  in  to  compete  a  second 
time,  and  thus  everything  may  come 
right  at  last.  But  young  men  are 
unwilling  to  cover  themselves  with 
failures  ;  and  the  first  may  be  suffi- 
cient mortification  to  them  for  one 
life.  The  aggregate  result,  then,  of  a 
series  of  competitive  examinations,  is 
not  to  draft  those  who  have  acquit- 
ted themselves  best  into  the  public 
service.  How  far  this  may  be  reme- 
diable is  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  know  that  already  the  success  of 
any  glaring  incompetency  is  barred 
by  fixing  a  minimum  number  of 
"  marks  "  as  a  condition  of  success. 
But  that  minimum  may  be  obtained 
or  even  exceeded  by  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  in  one  month,  though  it 
may  secure  success  to  another  candi- 
date in  the  next.  Might  not  this  in 
some  measure  be  remedied  by  allow- 
ing the  marks  of  all  unsuccessful  can- 
didates who  have  exceeded  the  mi- 
nimum measure  of  success,  to  be 
recorded  in  their  favour,  so  as  to  ex- 
empt them,  if  they  desire,  from  future 
competition,  and  yet  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  obtaining  the  prize  coveted, 
at  the  next  examination,  or  the  two 
next  examinations,  if  a  greater  number 
of  marks  be  not  obtainable  by  any  of 


*  Since  this  article  was  written,  we  have  read  in  the  Spectator  newspaper  a  letter 
singularly  corroborative  of  our  views.  Its  brevity  enables  us  to  give  it  entire  : — 

"  CONSERVATIVE  CLUB. 

«  SIR,— Though  little  can  be  added  to  your  article  of  last  week  on  this  head,  it  is 
in  my  power  to  corroborate  many,  if  not  all,  of  its  statements. 

"  I  will  content  myself  with  one.  You  call  competitive  examination  a  literary 
lottery,  and  I  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  of  the  aptness  of  this  term  than  by 
citing  my  own  case.  I  have  been  nominated  to  two  vacancies,  both  in  the  same 
office,  both  examinations  including  precisely  the  same  subjects.  The  first  time  I 
was  beaten  by  ninety  marks  ;  on  the  second  occasion  I  obtained  thirty  marks  less 
than  before,  and  then  came  in  first  by  one  hundred.  I  have  only  to  remark  besides, 
that  the  clerks  admitted  under  the  present  system  have  been  found  as  a  rule  greatly 
inferior  to  their  less  talented  but  more  practical  predecessors.  This  is  owing  partly 
to  the  evil  choice  of  subjects,  partly  to  the  one  great  mistake— trial  by  competition. 
-I  am,  yours,  &c.  WINWOOD  READE." 
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those  who  are  examined  for  the  first 
time?  By  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  the  average  merit  of  the  service 
would  be  kept  up  to  a  higher  mark  ; 
and  competition  would  be  less  a  lot- 
tery than  it  is  under  the  existing 
system.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should 
pass  on  to  other  considerations,  fatal, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  competition,  as  the  cause  of 
excessive  mental  exertion  in  early 
youth. 

It  is  often  advanced  as  an  argu- 
ment against  this  excessive  compe- 
tition, that  the  tendency  of  the  severe 
study  which  it  necessitates  in  early 
youth  is  permanently  to  weaken  both 
the  physical  constitution  and  the 
mental  powers  of  the  competitor. 
The  brain  is  overwrought  —  over- 
strained— and  it  never  recovers,  it  is 
said,  from  this  undue  tension  at  the 
critical  period  of  incipient  manhood. 
The  system  has  not  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  for  us  to  speak  from 
experience  of  results  of  this  kind ; 
but  arguing  from  analogy,  the  effects 
predicated  would  seem  to  be  extremely 
probable.  We  know  what  often  are 
the  baneful  effects  of  academical  com- 
petition. When  the  prize  aimed  at 
is  merely  honorary  distinction,  the 
competition  is  often  so  severe  that 
the  health  of  the  competitor  is  per- 
manently impaired.  The  struggle 
for  precedence  is  necessarily  more 
severe  when  the  object  to  be  attained 
is  a  permanent  position  in  life,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  honour  of  success.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  result  of  competition  at  the 
military  colleges,  where  commissions 
in  the  Engineers  and  Artillery  are 
hotly  contended  for.  At  Addis- 
combe,  now  the  Royal  Indian  Mili- 
tary College,  but  formerly  the  East 
India  Company's  Military  Seminary, 
the  contention  was  the  most  keen, 
for  the  Engineer  and  Artillery  com- 
missions were  few  in  proportion  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  appointments 
to  the  Line.  The  Engineer  commis- 
sions were  of  course  greatly  coveted, 
and  the  competition  was  proportion- 
ately excessive.  From  the  informa- 
tion before  us,  obtained  from  an  un- 
deniable source,  two  important  facts 
are  to  be  gathered — first,  that  few, 
if  any,  ever  obtained  Engineer  com- 
missions, who  had  not  been  crammed 


for  the  special  purpose  before  enter- 
ing the  college  ;  and  secondly,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who,  by 
dint  of  this  excessive  cramming,  ob- 
tained the  object  of  their  ambition, 
lived  but  for  a  short  time  to  enjoy  it. 
Doubtless  many  of  those  who,  aided 
by  a  special  education,  obtained  En- 
gineers' commissions,  were  youths  of 
good  parts;  but  it  often  happened 
that  those  who  entered  the  college 
without  any  special  training,  and 
who  obtained  Artillery  commissions 
simply  by  the  exercise  of  their  natural 
abilities,  were  superior  to  their  com- 
rades who  shot  ahead  of  them.  This 
of  course  is  not  to  be  avoided.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  special  educational 
test,  the  youth  who  has  got  himself 
into  the  groove  will  glide  easily  to  the 
front.  What  we  have  now  princi- 
pally to  do  with  is  the  fact,  that  the 
getting  into  the  groove  was  a  labo- 
rious process,  involving  much  ex- 
haustion of  brain,  and  that  two  or 
three  years'  hard  cramming  at  the 
forcing-house,  two  years'  strenuous 
competition  at  the  college,  and  a 
supplementary  year  of  study  and  de- 
bauchery at  Chatham,  often  used  up 
the  physical  health  and  the  mental 
activity  of  the  student.  One  infor- 
mant assures  us,  and  we  have  tested 
his  assertion  by  reference  to  the 
army-list,  that  out  of  twenty-five  ca- 
dets who  obtained,  little  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  Engineers'  commis- 
sions during  his  two  years  of  residence 
at  Addiscombe,  only  seven  are  now 
living.  The  majority  disappeared 
from  the  army-list  within  five  or  six 
years  after  their  arrival  in  India, 
.Not  one  of  the  number  was  killed. 
Mostly,  they  were  carried  off,  not  by 
any  violent  disorder,  but  by  prema- 
ture decay.  On  a  reference  to  the 
army-list,  by  no  means  the  same  re- 
sults appear  with  respect  to  the 
Artillery  cadets  who  passed  out  of 
the  college  at  the  same  time,  and  a 
large  majority  of  whom  are  now 
living.  It  is  not  an  unfair  inference, 
therefore,  (making  every  allowance 
for  the  evil  influences,  physical  and 
moral,  of  a  year  spent  in  Chatham 
garrison),  that  the  constitutions  of 
these  young  men  were  enfeebled  by 
excessive  study. 

It    is    now    intended    to    extend 
the  system  of  competition  still  fur- 
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tber.  Not  only  is  there  to  be  com- 
petition within  the  walls  of  the  col- 
lege, but  entrance  into  the  college 
is  to  be  obtained  by  previous  com- 
petition. The  system  under  which 
have  grown  up  the  finest  services  in 
the  world  is  now  to  be  abolished.  In 
1853  a  similar  innovation  was  pro- 
posed. The  India  Bill  brought  in 
by  Sir  Charles  Wood  contained  a 
clause  throwing  open  the  Engineer 
and  Artillery  branches  of  the  Indian 
Army,  like  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
to  public  competition.  It  was  con- 
tended, however,  that  as  no  one  had 
anything  to  say  against  those  ser- 
vices, and  as  the  most  distinguished 
military  commanders  of  the  age  had 
declared  them  to  be  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  world,  it  would  be  wise  to 
let  well  alone,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  system.  The  good 
sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  led 
in  this  instance  by  Mr  Monckton 
Milnes,  readily  accepted  this  view  of 
the  case,  and  Government  withdrew 
the  obnoxious  clause.  But  although 
in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  that  wise  decision  was  arrived  at, 
the  Indian  Engineers  and  Artillery 
have  won  new  laurels,  and  re- 
ceived the  highest  commendations 
from  new  commanders,  the  old  sys- 
tem of  nomination,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  splendid  officers  as 
Pollock,  Lawrence,  Wilson,  Mac- 
Gregor,  Napier,  Baird  Smith,  Yin- 
cent  Eyre,  and  others,  is  now]  to 
be  swept  away,  and  admission  into 
the  scientific  branches  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Indian  service  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  competitive  examina- 
tion. Perhaps  this  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Indian  army  to  the  Crown — the  com- 
petitive system  having  previously 
been  introduced  into  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers ;  but  we  have 
a  profound  conviction  that  those 
splendid  Indian  services,  which  Lord 
Hardinge,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
Lord  Clyde  have  declared  to  be  the 
finest  in'the  world,  will  never,  under 
the  new  system,  maintain  all  their 
pristine  glories.  • 

We  do  not  require  to  stock  our 
Civil  Service  with  scholars  and  book- 
worms ;  still  less  do  we  want  any 
number  of  such  men  in  the  army. 
We  have  as  much  respect  for  literary 
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acquirements  as  can  be  entertained 
by  any  one,  and  we  accept  with  grati- 
tude the  contributions  to  our  litera- 
ture made  by  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  field.  There 
is  abundant  time  in  seasons  of  peace 
for  the  prosecution  of  such  ennobling 
studies,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  encourage  it.  But  this  is 
altogether  a  different  matter  from 
the  forcing  system,  which  we  depre- 
cate— the  violent  efforts  now  made 
to  bring  the  young  intelligence  to  a 
painful  state  of  precocity.  Intense 
study  in  early  youth  can  never  make 
robust  men.  What  we  most  want 
for  the  public  service  is  the  mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano  ;  and  the  ten- 
dency of  competitive  examination  is 
to  deprive  us  of  that  to  which  we 
mainly  owe  our  country's  glory.  The 
manliness  of  the  English  character 
has  not  been  fostered  at  the  cramming 
tutor's,  but  in  the  playing-fields  and 
on  the  river,  by  cricketing  and  boat- 
ing, by  riding  and  swimming,  out  in 
the  fresh  country  air.  The  competi- 
tion which  has  done  most  good  for 
the  country  is  the  competition  of  the 
cricket-match,  the  boat-race,  and  the 
hunting-field.  Do  not  let  the  public 
service  be  stinted  in  ruddy  cheeks, 
erect  figures,  and  good  muscular  de- 
velopment. A  general  robustness  of 
mind  and  body  is  what  we  want ;  and 
we  fear  that  competitive  examina- 
tions will  help  us  to  neither. 

And  whilst  in  all  human  proba- 
bility such  is  the  result  of  excessive 
competition,  with  respect  to  the 
Service  itself— whilst  the  successful 
few  are  turning  out  official  failures — 
what  is  the  lot  of  the  unsuccessful 
many  ?  We  have  expressly  devoted 
this  paper  to  "  The  Competition 
System  and  the  Public  Service." 
But  we  may  still  devote  a  few  sen- 
tences to  the  case  of  those  who 
never  enter  the  public  service — to 
the  effect  of  the  competition  system 
upon  society  at  large.  To  every 
young  man  who  competes  for  a  pub- 
lic appointment,  and  gains  it,  there 
may  be  ten,  or  twenty,  or  even  a 
hundred,  who  lose  it.  If  not  super- 
annuated, the  losers  may  go  up  again 
and  again,  but  still  only  a  few  of 
the  many  can  ultimately  succeed, 
What,  then,  is  to  become  of  those 
who  are  driven  back  into  the  desert 
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will  never  again  recover  their  former 
strength  and  elasticity. 

Moreover,  unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken,  this  now  dominant  com- 
petitive system  will  fail  to  secure  for 
the  public  service  not  only  the  talent 
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with  the  lustre  of  repeated  failures 
upon  them?  They  have  lost,  or 
well-nigh  lost,  the  best  years  of  their 
life ;  they  must  begin  again,  when 
too  late  to  commence  a  new  career 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  They 
may  have  enfeebled  their  health, 
and  paralysed  their  energies  by  over- 
exertion,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity 
of  their  minds  by  repeated  disap- 
pointments. What  is  to  become  of 
this  mass  of  disheartened  adoles- 
cence ?  Can  anything  be  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  community  at  large 
than  thus  to  encourage  parents  to 
train  up  their  boys,  before  their 
characters  are  formed,  to  "  go  in " 
for  a  particular  class  of  examination, 
in  which  failure  is  far  more  probable 
than  success,  and  success  only  a 
problematical  benefit  1  Yet  this  en- 
couragement is  now  largely  given, 
and  the  Autocrat  of  Cram  is  lording 
it  over  the  middle  classes.  What 
we  may  expect  soon  is  a  terrible 
reaction.  People  will  in  due  time 
be  frightened  by  the  numerous 
failures  brought  to  their  notice,  and 
there  will  be  as  great  a  disinclina- 
tion as  there  now  is  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  compete 
for  official  appointments.  Youths  of 
high  promise  will  not  be  suffered  to 
tarnish  their  reputations  by  failures 
of  this  kind.  The  class  of  compe- 
titors will,  therefore,  deteriorate  as 
their  numbers  diminish;  and  the 
advocates  of  the  competition  scheme 
will  find  it  deficient  in  the  very 
merits  which  they  have  most  empha- 
tically claimed  for  it.  Indeed,  we 
begin  already  to  hear  parents  pro- 
testing that  they  will  not  expose 
their  sons  to  the  chance  of  disap- 
pointment, and  consequent  deprecia- 
tion ;  that  they  will  not  incur  the 
risk  of  tarnishing  the  dawning  re- 
putation of  a  promising  youth,  by 
sending  him  up  to  compete  with  a 
multitude,  among  whom  may  be 
many  of  inferior  talents  and  qualifi- 
cations, to  whom  some  accident  may 
give  an  advantage  in  the  struggle. 
The  greater  the  capacity,  the  more 
hopeful  the  prospects  of  the  boy,  the 
more  unwilling  will  the  parent  be  to 
expose  him  to  the  possibility  of  a 
defeat  which  will  mortify  and  dis- 
hearten him,  and  may  perhaps  so 
blight  his  young  energies  that  they 


but  the  respectability  also  of  the 
country.  We  confess  that  we  think 
this  matter  of  the  social  status  of 
Government  employes  one  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded.  A  man  may  not 
be  a  more  efficient  public  servant  for 
being  what  is  called  "highly  con- 
nected ; "  but  the  general  tone  of  the 
Public  Service  is  elevated  by  this  high 
connection  ;  and  we  acknowledge  to 
the  weakness  of  desiring  to  see  our 
public  offices  stocked  with  gentle- 
men. It  is  common  to  represent  the 
more  aristocratic  employes  of  Govern- 
ment as  men  indolent  in  the  extreme, 
and  haughty  beyond  endurance  ;  but, 
like  many  popular  notions,  it  is  a 
mere  delusion — the  fact  being  simply 
this,  that  your  true  aristocrat  is 
always  courteous,  and  that  hauteur 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
novus  homo,  who,  having  no  intrin- 
sic importance,  wears  his  robes  of 
office  jauntily,  and  thunders  from 
the  bureaucratic  chair.  We  cannot 
think,  indeed,  that  the  outside  Public 
would  have  their  business  done  better 
if  young  men  of  good  family  connec- 
tions were  excluded  by  the  general 
application  of  the  competition  prin- 
ciple from  our  public  offices  ;  and 
that  such  exclusion  will  be  the 
result  it  needs  no  great  acumen  to 
foresee.  The  competition  will,  for 
the  most  part,  be  among  men  who 
have  no  family  interest,  and  who  go 
in  for  a  place  in  the  Public  Ssrvice 
because  they  have  no  prospects  in 
any  other  direction.  The  field  will 
in  time  be  left  clear  to  these  men, 
and  Government  employment  will 
become  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  desti- 
tute. 

It  must  be  remembered— and  we 
shall  dwell  a  little  upon  the  point ; 
for  on  looking  back  at  what  we  have 
written,  we  find  that  we  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  insisted  upon  it — that 
the  inducements  to  enter  the  Public 
Service  are  not  great.  The  one  great 
advantage  of  employment  of  this 
kind  is  its  certainty.  When  we 
have  said  this,  we  have  said  every- 
thing in  its  favour.  There  is  a 
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certain  fixed  salary  at  the  outset — 
a  certain  progressive  augmentation, 
and  a  certain  pension  for  the  declining 
years  of  the  Government  servant.  But 
the  pay  is  small ;  and  the  labour,  if 
not  in"  all  cases  very  arduous,  weari- 
some by  reason  of  its  sameness  and 
regularity.  The  necessities  of  ten- 
to-four  are  not  pleasant.  They  are 
not,  it  is  true,  limited  to  the  Public 
Service ;  but  in  no  other  service  is  a 
man  under  such  strict  discipline — in 
no  other  service  is  he  bound  to  con- 
form so  rigidly  to  certain  regulations 
— in  no  other  service  does  he  sacri- 
fice so  largely  his  personal  liberty  and 
freedom  of  will.  The  best  prizes  of 
the  service  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  prizes  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions—as the  Law,  Divinity,  Medi- 
cine, &c.  The  same  amount  of  in- 
dustry and  ability  which  will  enable 
a  barrister  or  a  physician  to  earn 
from  £5000  to  £10,000  a-year,  will 
help  the  public  servant  to  nothing 
above  £1200  or  £1500.  The  appoint- 
ments even  of  that  amount  of  eligi- 
bility are  very  few,  and  even  these 
few  are  not  commonly  attainable  by 
means  of  gradual  rise  in  the  service. 
The  system  of  recruiting  among  the 
community  at  large  for  public  ser- 
vants of  the  higher  grades,  has  always 
been  more  or  less  recognised  ;  and  it 
appears  now  to  be  the  intention  of 
Government  to  extend  it,  for  the  new 
Superannuation  rules  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  those  who  are  selected 
late  in  life  to  fill  certain  appoint- 
ments, on  account  of  special  qualifi- 
cations for  the  same.  We  look  upon 
this  as  a  wise  and  salutary  provision ; 
but  the  regular  public  service  is  dete- 
riorated by  it,  and  the  inducements 
to  go  in  at  the  bottom  diminished  by 
narrowing  the  circle  of  promotion  at 
the  top.  The  service,  then,  presenting 
no  great  attractions,  is  it  likely  that 
men  who  can  do  anything  else,  or 
whose  parents  can  do  anything  else 
for  them,  will  train  themselves  by 
years  of  hard  study  to  compete  for 
what  they  may  eventually  lose  by 
some  accident,  and  which  is  of  little 
value  when  obtained  1  What  is  really 
wanted  for  the  elevation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  is  not  competition,  but  a 
general  amelioration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  official  life.  On  the  whole, 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  Service 
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is,  under-paid ;  and  as  long  as  it  is 
so  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not  be 
competed  for  by  men  of  a  high  class, 
social  or  intellectual. 

The  new  system  is  as  yet  only  in 
its  infancy — but  already  we  hear 
complaints  from  the  public  offices, 
that  it  does  not  provide  the  kind  of 
men  that  are  wanted.  We  expect 
that  these  complaints  -  will  wax 
louder  and  louder,  and  that  Reason 
will  lend  an  ear  to  them  in  time.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  hope  that  the  new 
scheme  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  an 
experiment — but  such  is  the  tendency 
to  go  forward,  in  accordance  with  the 
so-called  "  liberal  spirit  of  the  age," 
that  we  fear  that  no  government  will 
have  courage  enough  to  attempt  a 
wise  retrogression.  There  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  blind  necessity  impelling 
our  statesmen  to  make  political  capi- 
tal by  continual  concessions  to  igno- 
rant clamour.  "  Everything  for  every- 
body," is  the  cry — "A  clear  stage 
and  no  favour."  At  present  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Public  Service  is 
in  a  sort  of  transition  state.  It  is 
neither  wholly  a  Patronage-service, 
nor  wholly  a  Competition-service, 
but  it  is  drifting  rapidly  into  the 
latter.  Many  public  appointments 
are  now  held  up  to  open  competition  ; 
others  to  a  sort  of  modified,  or  close 
competition  —  competition  among 
Crown  nominees.  One  clerkship  is 
competed  for,  we  will  say,  by  three 
nominees.  It  appears  to  us  that  this 
has  nearly  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  pure  Competition  System,  and 
none  of  its  advantages.  There  is 
more  uncertainty  in  it  than  in  any 
other  plan,  for  young  Jones  may  be 
matched  against  two  stupid  fellows 
and  win,  and  young  Brown  against 
two  clever  fellows  and  lose;  young 
Brown  being  in  all  respects  an  abler 
youth  than  young  Jones.  And  then 
it  is  a  harder,  a  more  damning  fate, 
to  be  worsted  in  a  contest  with  only 
two  competitors  than  in  a  contest 
with  fifty  or  sixty;  the  disinclina- 
tion to  compete  will  therefore,  in 
such  a  case,  be  rather  greater  than 
less.  The  system,  indeed,  is  a  com- 
promise, and  as  such  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  not  last  long.  The 
public  demand  will  be  for  open  com- 
petition ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  -to 
perceive  that  the  claim  will  be 
2s 
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yielded  to,  until  entrance  into  the 
service  of  the  State  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  competition  against  the 
whole  country.  But  we  have  shown 
that  there  is  not  so  much  justice  as 
some  suppose  in  throwing  open  the 
Public  Service ;  that  the  system  ne- 
cessarily inflicts  consid  erable  hardship 
upon  men  who  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country ;  and  that  the  public 
business  is  not  likely  to  be  better  done 
than  under  the  old  nomination  sys- 
tem. We  anticipate  a  great  deterio- 
ration, instead  of  amelioration  of  the 
Public  Service,  as  the  result  of  this 
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concession  to  popular  clamour  ;  and 
we  are  content  to  await  patiently 
the  fulfilment  of  our  prediction.  The 
new  system,  which  is  now  on  its  trial, 
is  plausible  and  popular ;  but  many 
things  which  are  plausible  and  popu- 
lar are  not  wise  ;  and  a  system,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the 
muscle  of  the  Public  Service,  can  never 
be  beneficial  to  the  country.  That 
service  is,  doubtless,  capable  of  im- 
provement ;  but  improvement,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  gradual.  We  only 
accomplish  crude  innovations  when 
we  rush  into  violent  extremes. 
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A  YEAR  has  run  its  round,  and 
something  more,  since  last  I  address- 
ed you  from  Turin.  No  uneventful 
year,  indeed.  The  political  atmos- 
phere here,  comparatively  unclouded 
twelve  months  ago,  has  lately  been 
storm  -  laden.  Europe  has  been 
startled  by  a  martial  challenge,  and 
on  seeking  whence  the  trumpet- 
notes,  so  boldly  sounded,  proceeded, 
her  gaze  was  presently  fixed  on 
Piedmont.  The  horn  of  discord, 
which  has  made  the  Continent  bristle 
with  bayonets,  which  has  paralysed 
commerce  and  industry,  and  impo- 
verished whole  classes  in  great  em- 
pires, has  been  winded  by  a  petty 
power  in  Northern  Italy. 

Suffer  me  to  take  a  retrospective 
glance.  Of  recent  events  and  signs 
of  the  times  in  this  country,  it  is 
probable  that  few  of  your  readers  are 
uninformed,  but  many  may  not  be 
sorry  to  refresh  their  memories  by 
the  perusal  of  a  concise  sketch  of  the 
circumstances  that  preceded  or  led 
to  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
farther  back  than  to  that  Congress 
held  at  Paris  in  1856,  in  which  the 
representatives  of  Piedmont  were 
allowed  to  take  their  places  on  an 
equality  with  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  great  European  powers,  as  a 
reward  for  the  share  —  honourable, 
although  small — that  their  country 
had  taken  in  the  war  then  just  ter- 
minated. The  alliance  of  Sardinia 
with  England,  France,  and  Turkey, 


against  Russia,  was  mainly  the  work 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  to  whom,  for 
many  other  reasons  besides  that,  is 
the  present  critical  state  of  affairs  to 
be  imputed,  more  than  to  any  other 
Englishman.  It  was  justly  consid- 
ered an  excellent  stroke  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, to  which  it  gave  a  prestige  and 
weight  that  could  hardly  have  been 
attained  by  any  other  means  — to 
which  it  also  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  pleading  the  cause  not  only  of 
Piedmont,  but  of  Italy.  This  might 
and  ought  to  have  been  foreseen.  The 
tendency  of  Piedmont  to  stand  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  the  ill- 
governed  and  oppressed  Italian  coun- 
tries was  well  known  :  if  the  British 
Government  of  the  day  had  no  in- 
tention of  backing  those  claims,  it 
was  certainly  unwise  to  place  their 
chief  supporter  in  a  position  favour- 
able for  pressing  them,  and  for  en- 
listing sympathies  in  their  behalf. 
The  thing,  however,  was  done.  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  for  years  had  taken 
pleasure  in  raising  the  hopes  of  Italy, 
afterwards  to  dash  them  to  the  dust, 
was  well  pleased  to  get  Sardinia's 
fifteen  thousand  men  ;  and  the  war 
at  an  end,  an  energetic,  shrewd, 
and  resolute  Piedmontese  statesman, 
Count  Camillo  Cavour,  took  his  seat 
in  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  King 
his  master.  On  behalf,  too,  of  all 
Italy.  When  he  entered  the  assem- 
bly where  he  found  his  deadly  politi- 
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cal  foe,  Count  Buol-Schauenstein,  and 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  dip- 
lomatists of  England,  France,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  it  was  with  the 
determination  to  fulfil  a  double  mis- 
sion. With  his  colleagues  he  had 
to  arrange  the  conditions  of  peace 
and  the  future  position  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  ;  but  his  other  object, 
much  nearer  to  his  heart,  was  to  call 
the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  state 
of  Italy,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
redress  of  her  grievances  and  a  di- 
minution of  her  sufferings.  He  did 
not  then  pretend  to  a  tearing-up  of 
treaties,  and  to  the  expulsion  of  Aus- 
tria from  Italy  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
based  his  arguments  on  the  treaties  of 
1815,  whose  violation  he  imputed  to 
the  former  power.  He  particularly 
addressed  himself  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  England  and  France,  by 
whom  he  was  favourably  received; 
and  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of 
the  Austrian  minister  to  discuss  the 
subject,  the  difficult;  complications  of 
Italian  affairs  received  some  atten- 
tion, although  no  sort  of  solution, 
from  the  Congress.  Lord  Clarendon 
declared  the  state  of  things  in  Italy 
irregular,  and  to  be  regretted;  he 
particularly  referred  to  the  occupa- 
tion by  foreign  troops  of  various 
points  of  the  peninsula,  as  one  which 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  the 
removal  of  the  causes  that  rendered 
the  presence  of  those  forces  neces- 
sary. He  pointed  out  what  those 
causes  were,  denounced  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, recommended  its  secularisation, 
especially  in  the  Legations,  as  the 
best  means,  combined  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  armed  force,  of 
enabling  it  to  dispense  with  Austrian 
armies.  Notwithstanding  his  de- 
claration that  he  was  unauthorised 
to  discuss  Italian  affairs,  Count  JBuol 
could  not  entirely  abstain  from  join- 
ing in  the  conversation,  and,  with 
reference  to  Austrian  interference  in 
some  of  the  minor  Italian  States,  he 
declared  that  one  power  had  a  right 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  country  when  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  the  legitimate  government 
of  the  latter.  This  doctrine  was 
strongly  combated  by  Lord  Claren- 
don, who,  according  to  Count  Ca- 
your's  positive  statement  in  the 
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Sardinian  Chamber  a  few  days  after 
the  termination  of  the  conferences, 
displayed  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
Italy,  and  the  most  earnest  desire  to 
relieve  her  from  the  evils  that  afflict- 
ed her.  The  Sardinian  plenipoten- 
tiaries admitted  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  Italy  by  foreign  troops  might 
lead  to  deplorable  consequences,  but 
urged  that  this  danger  would  be  ob- 
viated by  the  previous  adoption  of 
certain  suitable  measures.  There- 
upon they  were  invited  to  state  their 
views,  and  on  the  16th  April  1856 
they  addressed  a  note  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  Lord  Clarendon  and  Count 
Walewski.  They  had  hoped,  they 
said,  that  the  Paris  Congress  would 
not  have  separated  without  taking 
the  state  of  Italy  into  serious  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  sympathy 
shown  with  the  Greek  Christians  of 
the  East  would  have  been  extended 
to  the  suffering  Latin  race  of  the 
peninsula.  Disappointed  in  this  ex- 
pectation, in  consequence  of  the  per- 
sistence of  Austria  in  restricting  the 
discussions  of  the  Congress  within 
the  limits  laid  down  before  its  open- 
ing, they  addressed  themselves  to 
their  allies,  denouncing  the  system 
of  compression  and  reaction  main- 
tained ever  since  1848-9.  The  rigour 
which  the  revolutionary  troubles  of 
that  period  might  have  justified  in 
its  commencement,  had  been  in- 
creased, instead  of  lessened,  by  the 
lapse  of  time ;  proscriptions,  im- 
prisonments, police  persecutions,  and 
state  of  siege  sufficiently  proved  this ; 
and  such  means  of  government  kept 
the  Italians  in  a  state  of  constant 
irritation  and  revolutionary  ferment. 
Latterly  these  had  somewhat  calmed 
down.  On  beholding  a  popular 
Italian  prince  closely  united  with 
the  Western  powers  in  amity  and 
arms,  and  sustaining  the  principles 
of  right  and  justice  in  the  East, 
the  people  of  Italy  had  conceived 
hopes  that  peace  would  not  be 
concluded  without  something  being 
done  for  them.  They  took  patience 
and  waited.  But,  said  the  note, 
when  they  shall  know  the  nega- 
tive result  of  the  Congress  of  Paris 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
and  that  Austria  has  refused  to 
lend  herself  to  the  examination  of 
their  grievances,  the  irritation  that 
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for  a  moment  has  slumbered  will 
awaken  more  violent  than  ever,  and 
Italy  will  again  become  a  focus  of 
revolution  and  disorder.  This  excite- 
ment of  revolutionary  passions  would 
be  eminently  perilous  to  Piedmont, 
and  could  not  fail  to  compromise  the 
firm  and  moderate  policy  of  her 
government,  a  policy  which  had 
had  the  happiest  results  internally, 
and  had  won  the  sympathy  and 
esteem  of  the  more  enlightened  na- 
tions of  Europe.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  only  danger.  A  still  greater 
was  to  be  found  in  the  means  Austria 
employed  to  keep  down  the  revolu- 
tionary fermentation.  At  the  sum- 
mons of  the  sovereigns  of  the  petty 
Italian  States,  who  found  themselves 
unable  to  maintain  order,  Austria 
occupied  with  her  armies  the  greater 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Pp  and  of 
central  Italy,  and  made  her  influence 
irresistibly  felt  even  in  countries 
where  she  had  no  troops.  Extended 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  with 
a  garrison  in  Parma,  and  mistress  of 
Piacenza,  which,  in  violation  of  the 
spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  trea- 
ties of  Vienna,  she  was  labouring  to 
convert  into  a  first-class  fortress,  she 
pressed  upon  Sardinia  along  the 
shores  of  the  Po  and  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Apennines,  and  had  ren- 
dered herself  absolute  ruler  of  almost 
all  Italy,  keeping  Piedmont  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  apprehension,  and 
compelling  her  to  remain  armed,  and 
to  incur  military  expenses  most  bur- 
densome to  her  limited  budget.  Dis- 
turbed at  home  by  the  action  of  sub- 
versive passions  excited  by  the  sys- 
tem of  violent  compression  and  of 
foreign  occupation  that  prevailed  in 
neighbouring  states,  and  threatened 
from  without  by  the  extension  of 
Austrian  power,  the  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernment might,  from  one  moment  to 
the  other,  find  itself  compelled  to 
adopt  extreme  measures,  whose  con- 
sequences it  was  impossible  to  calcu- 
late. The  Sardinian  plenipotentiaries 
doubted  not  that  this  state  of  things 
would  awaken  the  solicitude  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  that  they  would 
grant  it  their  serious  consideration, 
and  would  concert  with  Sardinia  the 
means  of  effectually  remedying  it. 

This  was  the  case  of  Piedmont,  as 
presented  by  Cavour  in  April  1856, 
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just  three  years  ago.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  its  main  points  it  was 
correctly  sketched.  The  encroach- 
ments and  general  conduct  of  Austria 
in  Italy  admit  of  no  defence.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  and  truly  said  that 
to  her  misrule,  more  than  to  anything 
else,  is  to  be  charged  the  present 
menacing  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the 
vast  proportions  assumed  by  that 
Italian  question  whose  very  existence 
she  so  long  denied.  After  Lord 
Clarendon's  words  in  the  Congress, 
his  expression  of  sympathy  with 
Italy,  and  his  denunciation  of  the 
irregular  state  of  things  there  in  force, 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous member  would  take  some 
action  in  the  matter.  If  it  did  so,  its 
efforts  were  either  too  feeble  to  pro- 
duce results,  or  they  were  shattered 
against  the  obstinate  stolidity  and 
blindness  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet.  It 
is  clear  that  they  were  inefficacious. 
English  governments  are  but  too  apt 
to  leave  foreign  questions  to  settle 
themselves,  until  their  attention  to 
them  is  compelled  by  an  imminent 
danger.  Then  they  start  up  in  aston- 
ishment, as  if  they  had  never  heard  of 
the  thing  before ;  a  preternatural  ac- 
tivity succeeds  to  cold  indifference  ; 
despatch  follows  despatch  ;  the  tele- 
graph wires  continually  vibrate ; 
Queen's  messengers  scamper  in  all 
directions ;  and  perhaps,  although  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  peril  is  avert- 
ed—but this  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  may  not  be  so  in  the  present 
instance.  The  warning  which  Lord 
Clarendon  and  his  colleagues  seem 
to  have  neglected  or  profited  by  but 
little,  was  not  lost  upon  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  it  was  brought  person- 
ally and  terribly  home  to  him  by  the 
crime  of  Orsini  and  his  accomplices 
in  January  1858.  Previously  to  that 
period,  however,  as  there  are  strong 
grounds  to  believe,  the  Sardinian 
Government  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
his  attention  on  the  Italian  question, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  first  over- 
tures for  a  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Savoy  and  Buon- 
aparte were  of  an  earlier  date.  To 
the  demands  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  a  modification  of  the  laws 
on  the  press,  Sardinia  showed  itself 
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ductile — and  indeed  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.  But  that  caused  no 
great  sensation  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  publication  of  Orsini's 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  communicated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  that  of  Sardinia,  was 
hailed  as  a  fact  of  extraordinary 
significance.  It  was  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  favourable  disposi- 
tion of  Napoleon  towards  Italy,  and 
it  gave  almost  heroic  proportions  to 
the  assassin  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Italians  who  honestly  and  sincerely 
denounce  assassination.  Soon  after 
that,  now  about  a  year  ago,  it  became 
evident  that  strong  hopes  of  great 
events,  most  favourable  to  the  Italian 
cause,  had  sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of 
many  persons  here,  and  especially  of 
those  who  might  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  obtain  an  inkling  of  the 
plans  of  the  Sardinian  prime-minis- 
ter. There  was  manifest  excitement 
amongst  the  higher  class  of  Italian 
emigrants  in  Turin.  Probably  during 
the  greater  part  of  last  year,  but  cer- 
tainly after  the  much-talked-of  inter- 
view at  Plombieres,  Cavour  was  in 
frequent  and  direct  communication 
with  Napoleon.  This  was  kept  up 
through  at  least  one  confidential 
agent,  sufficiently  trustworthy  and 
intelligent  to  be  a  mouthpiece  as 
well  as  a  bearer  of  despatches.  And 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  im- 
plied no  ordinary  measure  of  confi- 
dence, for  never,  in  any  negotiation  or 
conspiracy,  was  greater  care  taken 
to  insure  profound  secresy.  Persons 
here  have  been  heard  to  express  their 
belief  that  not  even  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia himself  was  at  all  times  com- 
pletely acquainted  with  all  that 
passed  between  his  minister  and  the 
French  Emperor.  As  to  the  French 
ministers,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  little  more  than  their  sovereign's 
secretaries,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  even  at  the  present  time, 
they  are  initiated  in  his  real  designs. 
Whilst  all  this  plotting  went  on, 
how  did  Austria  act  1  Had  Cavour's 
warning  voice  in  the  Congress,  or  the 
opinions  there  expressed  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  plenipotentiaries,  or 
any  subsequent  remonstrances  from 
the  Western  powers,  produced  an 
effect  upon  her  mind  or  influenced 
her  conduct  ]  On  the  contrary,  they 
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seemed  but  to  have  augmented  her 
infatuation  and  confirmed  her  obsti- 
nacy. The  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Francis- Joseph  and  his  advisers  was 
that  of  those  doomed  men  whom  Pro- 
vidence is  said  to  afflict  with  insan- 
ity before. hurling  them  to  perdition. 
Hampered  in  its  finances,  detested 
by  large  sections  of  its  subjects,  dis- 
liked by  many  foreign  powers,  sym- 
pathised with  by  none,  the  Vienna 
government  behaved  as  if  it  had 
overflowing  coffers,  devoted  allies, 
and  popularity  to  spare.  Whilst  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Archduke 
Maximilian  applied  all  his  energies 
and  ingenuity  to  the  difficult  task 
of  conciliating  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
tians,  his  brother's  government  seem- 
ed to  seek  opportunities  of  exasperat- 
ing them.  I  do  not  share  the  opinion 
of  those  who  maintain  that  no  con- 
cessions, no  conciliations,  no  mild- 
ness of  government,  would  have 
sufficed,  since  1848,  to  reconcile  the 
Italians  to  their  Austrian  rulers.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  Italians  should 
now  both  say  and  think  so,  but 
foreigners,  who  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  the  small  sympathy 
that  there  in  reality  is  between  Lom- 
bards and  Piedmontese,  and  the  pro- 
gress which  the  Archduke  Maximi- 
lian, notwithstanding  the  counter- 
acting influences  of  the  Vienna  cabi- 
net, had  actually  succeeded  last  year 
in  making  in  the  good-will  of  certain 
classes,  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that  the  case  was  not  so  hopeless.  A 
mild  government,  desist ance  from 
petty  annoyances,  and  liberal  encou- 
ragement and  patronage  of  the  arts, 
might  have  gone  a  great  way.  It  is 
useless,  however,  to  discuss  this  at 
present.  Whatever  advantages  were 
to  be  gained  by  a  gentle  course,  it 
was  one  that  did  not  suit  the  temper 
of  Austria's  government.  It  was  in- 
compatible with  her  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions. To  say  nothing  of  paltry  re- 
strictions and  annoyances,  those  pin- 
pricks which,  frequently  recurring, 
gall  more  than  a  serious  wound,  the 
year  1858  was  chosen  as  an  appro- 
priate time  at  which  to  augment  the 
burthens  and  embitter  the  feelings 
of  the  Lombardp  -  Venetians.  The 
law  of  conscription,  already  severe 
and  odious,  was  aggravated  by  ill- 
advised  changes;  a  change  in  the 
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currency  was  so  contrived  as  to  leave 
a  loss  upon  the  holders  of  certain 
classes  of  coin,  and  consequently  to 
cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  pressed  par- 
ticularly on  the  lower  classes.  Be- 
yond her  own  frontiers,  Austria 
showed  herself  equally  stubborn  and 
ill-advised.  She  maintained  a  haughty 
and  unbending  attitude,  testified  no 
disposition  to  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  other  great  powers,  main- 
tained her  troops  in  Italian  countries 
where  they  had  no  right  to  be,  and 
particularly  thwarted  the  govern- 
ment of  France  thereby,  by  support- 
ing that  of  Home  in  its  opposition  to 
all  reforms,  rendering  indispensable 
the  continuance  of  a  foreign  occupa- 
tion of  the  Papal  States.  It  was  in 
these,  indeed,  that  the  gravest  cause 
of  strife  and  complication  was  to  be 
found.  In  a  note  anterior  to  the  one 
already  referred  to,  Count  Cavour 
had  exposed  to  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish ministers  at  the  Congress,  and 
through  them  to  their  governments, 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  provinces 
submitted  to  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  Pope,  and  especially  the  state 
of  the  Legations,  which,  ever  since 
1849,  had  been  occupied  by  Austrian 
troops,  ruled,  de  facto,  by  Austrian 

fenerals,  and  kept  under  martial  law. 
n  no  part  of  Italy  is  the  evil  of  bad 
government  felt  more  intolerable  than 
in  the  Adriatic  provinces  of  the  Pope, 
for  the  double  reason  that  a  great 
deal  of  intelligence  and  enlighten- 
ment is  there  to  be  found,  and  that 
they  were  long  under  a  far  superior 
regimen.  Before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion they  were  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Pope,  but  had  many  privileges, 
and  were  almost  independent  in  their 
internal  administration.  Neverthe- 
less, the  dislike  of  clerical  domina- 
tion was  so  strong  that  they  rejoiced 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino, 
they  were  incorporated  with  the 
French  republic.  Subsequently,  as 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  their 
progress  in  prosperity  and  civilisa- 
tion was  great — proportionately  great 
their  disgust  when  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  replaced  them  under  the 
Papal  Government,  which,  when  re- 
installed, made  not  the  least  allow- 
ance for  the  ideas  and  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  French,  and  persisted 
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in  its  old  routine  of  bigotry  and  op- 
pression. The  consequences  are  well 
known.  The  Legations  became  a 
nest  of  conspirators,  and  repeated 
insurrections  were  repressed  only  by 
the  aid  of  Austria.  It  became  clear 
to  the  commonest  understanding  that 
secularisation  was  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  It 
was  the  recommendation  of  Napo- 
leon III.  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Edgar  Ney ;  but  it  was  strenuously 
resisted  by  Rome,  which  beheld  in 
it  the  overthrow  of  its  temporal 
power.  With  a  lay  government  and 
the  Code  Napoleon,  what  would  be- 
come of  those  cherished  vestiges  of 
the  middle  ages,  clerical  privileges 
and  canon  law  ?  Rome  resisted,  and 
Austria  supported  her.  Things  were 
at  a  dead  lock.  Unless  some  escape 
could  be  found  from  this  embarrass- 
ing position,  Austrian  occupation  of 
the  Legations,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
French  occupation  of  Rome,  threat- 
ened to  be  permanent.  Meanwhile 
the  state  of  the  Legations  was  a 
scandal  to  Europe.  Crime  was  ram- 
pant, and  the  executioner  continually 
at  work.  In  five  years,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  eighty  persons  were 
shot  by  the  Austrian  authorities. 
Under  the  existing  system  there  was 
no  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better. 
In  his  note  of  the  17th  March  1856, 
Cavour  proposed  the  complete  secu- 
larisation and  separate  organisation 
of  those  provinces  of  the  Papal  States 
situated  between  the  Po,  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  Apennines,  they  still  remain- 
ing, however,  subject  to  the  Pope, 
who  should  retain  the  direction  of 
their  diplomatic  and  religious  rela- 
tions, but  of  no  other  branches  of  the 
public  service.  The  Code  Napoleon 
should  be  promulgated,  with  certain 
necessary  modifications,  and  a  lay 
pontifical  vicar  should  govern,  with 
ministers  and  a  council  of  state.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details,  and 
indeed  this  project  is  pretty  gener- 
ally known.  The  foreign  occupation 
might  then  quickly  cease  ;  the  Papal 
army  of  eight  thousand  men  would 
suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  the  Mediterranean  provinces.  A 
competent  force  should  be  raised  by 
conscription  in  the  secularised  states. 
Such  was  the  project  of  the  Sardinian 
premier,  and  certainly  it  had  much 
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to  recommend  it.  He,  as  well  as  the 
French  Emperor,  felt  strongly  that  in 
the  Papal  dominions,  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Italy,  reforms  were 
indispensable  and  most  urgent.  What 
did  Austria,  in  presence  of  all  these 
well-founded  representations  of  the 
growing  "spirit  of  revolution  in  Italy, 
of  the  ill-suppressed  displeasure  of 
France,  of  the  disapprobation  of  all 
Europe  1  She  acted  as  has  long  been 
her  wont,  was  stubborn  almost  to 
insolence,  despised  public  opinion, 
maintained,  if  she  did  not  extend, 
her  encroachments  in  the  duchies, 
and  her  severities  in  the  Legations, 
and  acted  as  if  her  power  were  im- 
pregnable, and  as  if  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing could  never  come  for  her.  Such 
was  her  conduct  until  the  arrival, 
as  we  may  unfortunately  find,  of  a 
period  at  which  it  was  too  late  for 
her  to  retrace  her  steps. 

For,  whilst  she  remained  stubborn 
and  stationary,  her  enemies  were 
active,  and  their  designs  became 
more  ambitious  and  extensive.  What 
might  have  satisfied  them  in  1856, 
appeared  altogether  insufficient  in 
1858.  She  had  refused  to  yield  what 
she  had  no  right  to  retain;  they 
would  attempt  to  wrest  from  her  that 
which  treaties  forbid  them  to  claim. 
The  party  which,  in  1856  and  subse- 
quently, had  in  vain  appealed  to 
treaties  against  Austria,  now  pro- 
posed to  follow  her  example  in  their 
violation.  They  would  even  out-herod 
her  in  that  course.  She  maintained 

garrisons  where  she  had  no  right  to 
ave  them  (even,  it  was  argued,  with 
the  consent  of  the  sovereigns  whose 
towns  or  territory  was  thus  occupied), 
and  was  fortifying  Piacenza,  where 
the  sole  right  granted  to  her  (by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1817)  was  that  of 
garnison  pur  et  simple.  Very  well, 
said  her  enemies,  since  remonstrances 
are  lost  upon  you,  and  you  will  neither 
desist  nor  depart,  we  will  compel  you, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  will  drive 
you  out  of  Lombardo-Venetia.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact 
date  at  which  the  Italian  party 
adopted  this  enlarged  and  violent 
project,  with  a  determination  not  to 
abandon  it,  and  with  a  strong  belief 
of  being  able  to  carry  it  out,  but  we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  their  cour- 
age and  confidence  did  not  attain 
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that  height  until  they  thought  them- 
selves sure  of   the  support  of  the 
French  Emperor.  To  obtain  this  was 
the  great  aim  and  object  of  Cavour, 
when  once  he  lost  hopes  of  aid  from 
England,  which  he  would   greatly 
have  preferred.     For  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  sympathises  far 
more  with  free  England  than  with 
autocratic  France,  and    it   is  well 
known  how,  for  years,  he  made  of 
England    his   mainstay.      But    the 
Palmerston-Clarendon  foreign  policy 
estranged  him  by  its  inconsistencies 
and  indecisions.    He  found  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  lead  of  persons 
who  blew  hot  one  day  and  cold  the 
next;  who  were  great  in  sympathy 
and  promises,  but  lamentably  slack 
in  performance  ;  who  at  one  moment 
advocated  the  union  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  if  such  should  prove, 
on  consultation,  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Danubian  people,  and  who,  the  mo- 
ment after,  wheeled  about,  declared 
against  the  union,  set  the  will  of  the 
people  at  naught,  and  expected  their 
friends  to  wheel  and  do  likewise. 
But  such  sudden  and  extraordinary 
gyrations  are  not  to  everybody's  taste, 
and  Cavour  refused  to  make  himself 
a  political  Jim  Crow,  even  in  such 
illustrious  company  as  that  of  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Clarendon.     It  is 
well  known  amongst  politicians  here 
that  thus  commenced  the  sort  of 
separation    or    divergence    (breach 
would  be  too  strong  a  word)  between 
the  English  and  Piedmontese  gov- 
ernments, which  ever  since  has  lasted 
and  increased.    Cavour,  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed,  lost  confidence  in  states- 
men capable  of  such  inconsistency. 
He  had  heard  Lord  Clarendon  de- 
plore the  hard  fate  of  Italy,  and  ex- 
press opinions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  relieve  her,  but  that  gave 
him  little  assurance  that  anything 
practical  or  effective  would  be  ac- 
complished in  her  behalf.    He  began 
to  understand  our  Whig  foreign  min- 
isters, by  whose  noble  sentiments, 
eloquently  expressed,  he  had  been 
charmed  and  filled  with  hope,  but 
by  the  sight  of  whose  performances 
—at  least  in  the  direction  he  had 
been  led  to  expect — he  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  gratified.     So  he  turned 
sorrowfully  from  England,  and  looked 
inquiringly  towards  France.    Keluc- 
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tantly,  too,  I  cannot  doubt ;  for  the 
ablest  Italian  statesman  of  his  day 
could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  not  al- 
together safe  for  constitutional  Pied- 
mont to  place  her  lot  in  the  hands  of 
the  despotic  sovereign  of  the  French. 
"  I  love  and  laud  the  brilliant  valour 
of  the  French  armies,"  said  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Left  of  the 
Sardinian  Chamber,  the  advocate 
Valerio,  in  the  debate  of  the  7th  May 
1856,  "  but  I  do  not  forget  what  sort 
of  liberty  French  armies  brought  into 
Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  beginning  of  the1 
present."  Neither  is  it  likely  that 
Cavour's  memory  failed  him  on  this 
point.  But  to  attain  his  object  some 
risk  must  be  run.  From  his  own 
speech,  on  the  first  day  of  the  debate 
just  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that  the 
English  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Paris 
Congress  held  out  hopes  of  a  move- 
ment, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  no  effi- 
cacious steps  were  afterwards  taken 
to  fulfil.  The  sympathies  and  con- 
victions expressed  were  never  prac- 
tically acted  upon.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Cavour  waited  some  time, 
and  did  not  neglect  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  his  English  friends,  before 
casting  himself  into  the  perilous  em- 
brace of  imperial  France.  If  there 
be  any  trait  in  his  character  which 
we  are  justified  in  believing  sincere 
and  unfeigned,  it  is  his  attachment 
to  England,  an  attachment  founded 
on  admiration  for  the  English  char- 
acter and  institutions,  and  increased 
in  warmth  by  his  friendship  with 
many  English  public  men.  An  Ital- 
ian friend  of  Cavour's,  who  for  some 
years  has  been  in  very  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  him,  assured  me  that 
he  had  seen  the  firm  and  energetic 
Sardinian  minister  actually  shed  tears 
of  grief  at  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts 
to  induce  the  English  Government  to 
take  effectual  action  in  behalf  of  Italy. 
He  beheld  it,  on  the  contrary,  draw- 
ing closer  to  Austria.  Lord  Claren- 
don's sympathy  appeared  to  have 
spent  itself  in  words ;  Lord  John 
Russell,  it  is  true,  had  vehemently 
denounced  the  foreign  occupation  of 
Italy,  but  the  Italians  could  not  for- 
get an  unlucky  speech  of  his,  in  which 
he  had  declared  that  to  Austria  alone 
must  Italy  look  for  her  future  wel- 
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fare;  as  to  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
has  done  so  much  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  career,  from  1848  to 
1858,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  its  earlier 
period,  he  has  long  since  been  judged 
and  condemned  in  Italy  as  one  who, 
to  earn  a  little  claptrap  popularity 
at  home,  has  trifled  with  the  hopes, 
the  feelings,  and  the  lives  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  this  peninsula. 

So  Cavour  turned  to  France,  as  his 
last  hope.  History,  which  will  here- 
after clear  up  much  that  must  at 
present  be  mere  matter  of  surmise, 
will  doubtless  one  day  give  the  world 
some  insight  into  the' commencement 
and  progress  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  present  day.  Whatever 
the  exact  date  at  which  they  began, 
the  world  in  general  had  little  suspi- 
cion of  them  before  the  spring  of  last 
year,  and  it  was  later  still  before  un- 
easiness began  to  be  felt  with  regard 
to  the  events  that  might  be  their 
result.  Indeed,  people  were  long  in- 
credulous of  the  pass  to  which  the 
Italian  question  might  bring  Europe 
— the  pass  in  which  we  now  stand, 
the  brink  of  a  great  war.  Napoleon's 
promises  of  a  pacific  policy,  so  long 
as  the  rights  and  honour  of  France 
were  respected,  had  been  accepted  by 
the  multitude— or  at  least  by  certain 
European  governments— as  sterling 
coin  of  purest  metal.  Lately  we  have 
been  told  that  the  interests  of  France 
are  wherever  there  is  a  wrong  to  re- 
dress. Such  a  doctrine  as  this  gives 
wide  latitude,  and  might  easily  prove 
fatal  to  the  much-vaunted  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  and  reduce  the  pomp- 
ous profession  that  L'Empire,  Jest 
la  paix,  to  mere  wind.  Notwithstand- 
ing Napoleon's  declaration,  that  his 
policy  was  the  preservation  of  peace, 
there  were  many  who  believed  that 
this  was  only  a  temporary  blind,  a 
mask  assumed  to  serve  a  purpose,  the 
simulated  gentleness  of  the  young 
tiger,  waiting  till  claws  and  teeth 
were  fully  grown.  There  are  not 
wanting  grounds  for  a  suspicion  that 
Napoleon  III.  considers  war  and  con- 
quest indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  dynasty.  With  an 
only  son  the  Emperor  cannot  but 
sometimes  anxiously  reflect  on  the 
best  means  of  securing  his  child's  seat 
on  the  throne  of  France,  and  one 
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means  likely  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  him  is  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
empire.  France,  he  may  think,  would 
be  the  more  likely  tenaciously  to  ad- 
here to  and  stubbornly  to  defend  a 
dynasty  whose  fall  might  be  the  oc- 
casion of  stripping  her  of  its  con- 
quests. True,  that  Savoy  and  Nice 
are  but  a  petty  addition  to  the  great 
French  Empire,  but  who  shall  war- 
rant that  to  such  modest  strips  of 
territory  are  limited  the  ambitious 
projects  of  a  Napoleon  1  His  desire 
for  military  distinction,  and  confidence 
in  his  skill  as  a  commander,  are  known 
beyond  a  doubt ;  he  repines  at  the 
lot  of  a  carpet-general,  "  who  never 
set  an  army  in  the  field  "  with  any 
more  formidable  foe  in  front  than  the 
peaceable  bushes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Marne.  There  are  other  reasons,  too, 
why  the  French  Faust  should  have 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  temptations 
of  the  Piedmontese  Mephistopheles. 
The  origin  and  traditions  of  his  family 

five  him  a  natural  strong  interest  in 
taly,  and  he  has  various  grounds  for 
dislike  and  ill-will  towards  Austria. 
Personal  motives  also  combined.  He 
had  been  literally  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  falling  a  victim  to  an 
Italian  assassin.  No  possible  precau- 
tion, no  serried  guards  or  vigilant 
police,  could  insure  him  against  the 
renewal  of  such  attempts,  made  by 
desperate  fanatics  resolved  before- 
hand to  the  sacrifice  of  their  own 
lives.  Within  the  last  few  months 
it  was  admitted,  in  a  private  con- 
versation, by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent supporters  and  advisers  of  the 
Emperor,  that  this  personal  danger 
was  a  strong  incentive  to  him  to 
strive,  for  such  changes  as  might 
satisfy  the  Italians,  and  disarm  that 
class  of  them  which  ill-treatment  and 
loss  of  hope  convert  into  assassins. 
That  this  should  be  one  of  the  Em- 
peror's motives  cannot  be  .considered 
surprising,  but  it  is  rather  a  curious 
reflection  that,  should  it  lead  him  to 
war,  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands — 
perhaps  of  hundreds  of  thousands — 
of  human  creatures  will  be  sacrificed 
to  give  safety  to  the  existence  of  one 
man.  I  say  nothing  of  the  vast  de- 
signs of  conquest  that  some  have 
attributed  to  Napoleon,  with  no  bet- 
ter grounds  than  their  own  imagina- 
tion and  a  seeming  probability;  such, 
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for  instance,  as  the  carving  out  of  a 
kingdom  in  Italy  for  Prince  Napoleon 
Jerome,  the  establishment  of  a  Murat 
at  Naples,  and  even  the  reacquisi- 
tion  of  the  Rhine  frontier.  If  he  en- 
tertains any  plans  for  acquiring  Ital- 
ian provinces,  or  for  planting  a  rela- 
tion in  Italy,  I  believe  that  they  are 
unknown  to  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment, and  would  hardly  be  ever  con- 
curred in  by  it.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Savoy 
and  Nice  would  be  ceded  to  France. 
The  story  goes  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  King  of  Sardinia,  whilst 
agreeing  to  cede  Savoy,  in  return  for 
the  Italian  provinces  that  were  to  be 
acquired  for  him,  desired  to  retain 
Nice,  but  that  peremptory  insistance 
from  Paris  compelled  him  to  give 
way.  He  then,  it  is  said,  would  have 
stipulated  for  the  command  of  the 
army.  The  brief  and  decided  reply 
is  asserted  to  have  been,  "  La  ou  la 
France  se  bat,  die  commanded  This 
may  be  a  mere  tale,  but  scarcely  any 
one  attempts  to  deny  the  certainty, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  the  strong  pro- 
bability, of  the  cession  of  Nice  and 
Savoy.  "  Depend  upon  it  that  not  a 
foot  of  Italian  ground  will  be  given 
up,"  lately  said  a  deputy,  not  a  born 
Piedmontese,  who  is  one  of  Cavour's 
intimates.  The  obvious  inference  is 
that  there  is  an  intention  of  abandon- 
ing ground  that  is  not  Italian. 

Amongst  the  reasons  that  have  in- 
duced the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  back 
the  Italian  policy  of  Piedmont,  we 
must  not  forget  the  recent  marriage. 
It  is  not  to  be  said  that  the  political 
alliance  was  a  consequence  of  the 
marriage,  but  rather  that  the  mar- 
riage was  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  France  engaged  herself.  It 
was  so  understood  here;  indeed  so 
obvious  was  it,  that  even  those  who 
would  fain  have  given  another  colour- 
ing to  the.  affair  scarcely  ventured  the 
attempt.  The  war  party,  who  desired 
and  extolled  the  union  as  an  impor- 
tant step  in  furtherance  of  their  plans, 
looked  half  ashamed  of  it  when  it 
came  to  the  point.  It  was  such  a 
manifest  case  of  barter  and  sacrifice. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  hand  of  the 
child-princess  had  long  been  sought 
by  the  French  Court— as  long,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  positively  say,  as  two 
years  ago.  The  youth  of  the  lady 
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would  have  been  an  obstacle  to  the 
marriage  taking  place  sooner  than  it 
did,  but  it  is  well  understood  that 
there  were  other  obstacles  to  its 
taking  place  at  all,  and  that  small 
encouragement  was  given  by  the  King 
of  Sardinia  to  the  first  overtures. 
Without  going  into  considerations 
out  of  the  domain  of  the  political 
writer,  it  is  evident  that  the  disparity 
of  age  and  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posed bridegroom  could  not  but  cause 
reflection  on  the  part  of  a  father  who 
had  his  daughter's  happiness  at  heart. 
Neither  was  the  proud  and  ancient 
house  of  Savoy  likely  to  consider  it- 
self honoured  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Buonaparte  family.  There  were  abun- 
dant reasons,  in  short,  for  the  reluc- 
tance which  Victor  Emmanuel  showed 
to  give  his  consent.  But  reasons  of 
state,  and  perhaps  ambition,  at  last 
prevailed.  There  was  something 
strange,  to  an  observer  on  the  spot, 
in  various  circumstances  connected 
with  the  marriage.  When  it  first  was 
stated  to  be  certain,  or  nearly  so, 
about  the  middle  of  January  last,  it 
took  the  Piedmontese  public  by  sur- 
prise, for  previous  rumours  had  been 
forgotten  or  unheeded.  The  impres- 
sion made  in  Turin  was  most  unfa- 
vourable, and  people  openly  blamed 
the  King  for  what  they  called  sacri- 
ficing his  daughter.  The  public 
looked  upon  the  marriage  as  a  settled 
thing,  although  it  was  not  officially 
announced,  and  their  manifest  disap- 
probation seemed  rather  to  dash  the 
exultation  of  the  party  which  built 
great  hopes  upon  the  alliance. 
Whether  it  was  to  give  people  time 
to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and  so 
to  lessen  the  outcry  against  it,  I  can- 
not say,  but  to  the  last  moment,  up 
to  a  very  few  days  before  the  wedding, 
the  confidants  and  adherents  of  the 
government  spoke  of  it  as  still  uncer- 
tain. Perhaps  it  really  was  so.  There 
has  been  much  talk  since  of  certain 
conventions,  before  whose  conclusion 
the  marriage  could  not  take  place  or 
even  be  considered  quite  certain,  and 
which  were  not  concluded  until  the 
very  eve  of  the  ceremony.  The  for- 
mal demand  of  the  hand  of  Princess 
Clotilda  of  Savoy  was  made  on  the 
23d  January,  about  ten  days  after 
the  news  of  the  coming  event  first 
transpired.  On  the  29th  the  contract 
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was  signed,  and  then,  but  then  only, 
did  the  partisans  of  war,  who  were 
also  the  sole  supporters  of  the  mar- 
riage, seem  to  breathe  freely,  as  if 
they  felt  relief  that  all  risk  was  at  an 
end  of  a  defeat  of  that  move  in  their 
game.  The  whole  course  of  the  affair 
had  the  appearance  as  if  some  of  the 
parties  to  it  were  ashamed  of  it,  and 
eager  to  have  it  over,  whilst  others 
were  in  desperate  fear  of  something 
intervening  between  cup  and  lip. 
There  were,  of  course,  whilst  the  thing 
was  pending,  many  stories  current  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Princess, 
of  tears  shed,  of  paternal  persuasion, 
and  even  of  paternal  hesitation  in 
presence  of  a  daughter's  grief,  but  no 
one  can  say  what  degree  of  truth 
there  was  in  this  gossip,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  so  young  a 
girl  to  an  exchange  from  the  dull  life 
and  Court  of  Turin  to  the  splendours 
of  Paris,  even  though  the  husband 
with  whom  that  exchange  was  saddled 
might  not  be  exactly  to  her  taste.  The 
comments  of  the  opposition,  however, 
were  bitter  in  the  extreme,  and,  the 
marriage  being  taken  in  connection 
with  the  anticipated  cession  of  Savoy 
as  the  price  of  hoped-for  extension  of 
dominion  in  Italy,  the  King  was  ac- 
cused, by  not  a  few  persons,  of  haying 
sacrificed  his  daughter,  sold  the  birth- 
place of  his  forefathers,  and  of  having, 
besides,  made  a  bad  bargain — since  it 
was  held  to  be  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ultimately  secure  and  retain 
the  promised  advantages.  This  was 
harsh  measure,  for -it  has  not  yet  been 
proved,  however  strongly  suspected, 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  has  been  ac- 
tuated by  ambitious  motives.  His 
admirers  scout  the  idea.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Italy,  they  maintain,  alone 
have  incited  him  to  his  present 
hazardous  course.  Eelieve  those, 
and  he  seeks  no  personal  gains,  no 
transmutation  of  the  little  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia  into  a  powerful  North 
Italian  State,  comprising,  as  has  been 
suggested,  in  addition  to  his  present 
dominions,  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Legations. 
This  may  be  so,  but  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve. Men  act  most  frequently  from 
mixed  motives.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia may  feel  sympathy  and  com- 
passion for  the  oppressed  States  of 
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Italy,  but  probably  even  his  most 
ardent  friends  and  supporters  do  not 
in  their  hearts  believe  that  he  is  not, 
in  some  measure,  urged  on  by  ambi- 
tion. He  has  now,  at  any  rate,  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  whence  it  would  be 
difficult  to  recede.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  if  he  desired  it,  and  if  misgiv- 
ings grew  into  alarm  at  the  idea  of 
his  small  State  being  crushed  and 
obliterated  in  the  course  of  the  fright- 
ful collision  between  two  such  powers 
as  France  and  Austria — backed,  as 
they  would  in  all  probability  be,  be- 
fore the  struggle  had  lasted  long,  by 
the  other  great  governments  of  Eu- 
rope— he  might,  I  fully  believe,  yet 
draw  out  of  the  perilous  game,  and 
calm,  as  far  as  his  own  dominions  are 
concerned,  the  storm  his  policy  has 
raised.  This  may  appear  incredible 
to  persons  abroad,  who  have  accepted 
all  the  tales  that  have  been  promul- 
gated concerning  the  immense  ex- 
citement in  Piedment,  and  the  fanatic 
spirit  here  prevailing.  But  if  there 
be  a  war  party  here,  there  is  also  a 
peace  party,  and,  moreover,  of  those 
who  cry  out  for  war,  and  for  Italian 
independence  at  any  price,  there  are 
many  who  do  so  with  little  reflection 
or  conviction  of  their  own,  but  be- 
cause they  believe  that  their  King 
wishes  it.  There  is  a  strong  habit  of 
loyalty  in  this  old  monarchical  coun- 
try, and  the  King,  although  he  has 
never  taken  much  pains  to  court 
popularity,  is  beloved  because  he 
is  King,  and  possesses  immense  in- 
fluence over  his  subjects.  Were  it 
known  that  he  had  changed  his  views, 
my  belief  is,  that  the  Piedmontese 
would  quietly  acquiesce ;  the  600,000 
Savoyards  would  greatly  rejoice  ;  the 
province  of  Nice  would  certainly  not 
be  dissatisfied ;  and  there  would  be 
no  cause  for  apprehension  of  disturb- 
ances in  the  scantily-peopled  island 
of  Sardinia — the  most  backward  and 
the  least  enlightened  of  all  the  Sar- 
dinian states.  There  would  be  other 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  disagree- 
ables ;  but  they  would  proceed  chiefly 
from  without.  The  King's  popularity 
in  Lombardy,  now  to  all  appearance 
great,  would  be  utterly  lost  as  soon 
as  the  Lombards  saw  an  indication 
of  a  disposition  to  settle  the  Italian 
question  on  terms  that  should  not 
include  their  complete  emancipation 
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from  Austrian  rule.  Some  embarrass- 
ment might  ensue  with  respect  to  the 
numerous  emigrants  (now  to  be  reck- 
oned by  thousands,  and  who  soon, 
if  the  present  state  of  affairs  lasts  any 
time  longer,  will  be  reckoned  by  tens 
of  thousands),  who  flock  hither  from 
other  Italian  countries  to  take  service 
under  the  Sardinian  flag.  But  this 
is  a  detail,  and  need  not  be  weighed 
upon.  The  finances,  grievously  bur- 
thened  by  the  Cavour  policy,  would 
offer  greater  difficulties.  Upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length.  It 
is  of  more  interest  to  consider  what 
is  likely  to  be  done  than  what  might 
be  done.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
country  which  has  been  represented 
as  the  most  eager  champion  of  Italian 
independence,  even  though  that  were 
to  be  obtained  only  by  war,  is  in  fact, 
as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  nation 
is  concerned,  the  one  that  would  be 
the  least  willing  to  run  the  immense 
hazards  implied  in  the  course  advo- 
cated by  its  King  and  his  prime- 
minister.  The  reason  is  evident : 
Piedmont  prospers  and  progresses 
under  her  constitutional  regime ; 
she  is  attached  to  her  liberties  and 
her  dynasty,  and  does  not  desire  to 
risk  either  or  both  in  a  contest  for 
Italian  independence, — a  question, 
moreover,  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  do  not  in  reality  at  all 
understand,  or  greatly  trouble  their 
heads  about.  But  they  detest  the 
Austrians,  and  owe  them  a  grudge 
for  their  reverse  at  Novara.  They 
are  told  that  the  King  desires  war ; 
he  himself,  with  rather  unkingly  in- 
discretion, has  repeatedly  and  plainly 
intimated  as  much ;  and  so  their 
combined  antipathy  and  loyalty 
make  them  throw  up  their  hats  and 
cry  "Viva  il  Eeln  and  "Death  to 
the  Austrians  ! " 

With  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
present  year  in  Northern  Italy  you 
are  well  acquainted,  and  I  may  pass 
them  over  with  a  rapid  pen.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  Austrian  army  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  near  approach  of 
a  strong  body  of  troops  to  the  Pied- 
montese frontier,  followed  closely  up- 
on Louis  Napoleon's  ominous  address 
to  Baron  Hiibner  on  New  Year's  Day, 
and  nearly  coincided  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
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the  Legislative  Chambers,  in  which 
he"  declared  his  sensibility  to  the  cry 
of  suffering  that  reached  him  from 
various  parts  of  Italy.  This  speech 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  ex- 
alted the  hopes  of  the  Italian  na- 
tional party  to  an  extravagant  pitch. 
The  Piedmontese  press— a  consider- 
able portion  of  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  emigrants,  and  which  is  quite  in 
its  infancy,  and  distinguished  by- 
great  intemperance  of  speech,  ludi- 
crous vanity,  and  very  little  ability — 
shrieked  its  warwhoops  as  violently 
as  if  it  thought  that  its  puny  notes 
would  pervade  all  Europe,  and  raise 
a  crusade  against  Austria.  The  only 
effect  they  produced  was  further  to 
embitter  the  Austrians  and  inflame 
the  Italians.  Count  Cavour,  all  this 
time,  was  bent  on  war.  In  the  month 
of  January,  the  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  him  from  an  influential  quarter, 
whether  he  should  be  disposed  to 
agree  to  a  congress,  could  it  be 
brought  about,  as  was  not  improba- 
ble, for  the  settlement  of  the  Italian 
question.  His  reply  was  a  decided 
negative.  He  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  war,  and  a  clean  sweep  of  every 
German  from  Italian  soil.  Since 
then  he  has  seen  fit  to  modify  his 
tone,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  he  has 
become  less  confident  than  he  then 
was  of  foreign  support ;  for  Pied- 
mont, its  King,  and  its  prime-minis- 
ter, can  only  have  importance  so  long 
as  a  great  power  like  France  was 
willing  to  back  them  with  its  armies. 
Prince  Napoleon's  arrival  in  Turin, 
and  the  quickly  ensuing  marriage, 
were  a  further  source  of  rejoicing  and 
security  to  the  partisans  of  war.  But 
as  war  is  an  expensive  pastime,  next 
came  the  demand  for  a  loan,  con- 
ceded by  the  Chamber  after  a  stormy 
debate,  during  which  the  dislike  «of 
Savoy  to  the  Cavour  policy  broke  out 
by  the  organ  of  two  of  the  deputies 
for  that  province.  The  conviction 
that  a  conflict  was  at  hand  became 
BO  strong  and  general  throughout 
Italy  that  volunteers  poured  in,  espe- 
cially from  Lombardy,  eager  to  serve 
under  the  Sardinian  flag.  The  flower 
of  the  young  nobles  of  Milan  pre- 
sented themselves  to  serve  as  private 
dragoons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  strength  of  the  feeling  that  im- 
pels to  such  a  course.  The  Austrians 
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increased  their  military  force  and 
preparations  in  their  Italian  pro- 
vinces ;  Piedmont  had  thousands  of 
men  working  at  the  fortifications  of 
Alessandria ;  and  she  called  out  her 
contingent,  thereby  raising  her  regu- 
lar army  to  at  least  80,000  men,  in- 
dependently of  the  volunteers  who 
were  being  organised  at  various  de- 
pots under  the  command  of  Garibaldi 
and  other  soldiers  of  fortune  and 
partisan  chiefs.  From  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Ticino,  Piedmont  and 
Austria  breathed  defiance  at  each 
other,  whilst  France  notoriously  pre- 
pared to  aid  the  weaker  party.  War 
appeared  inevitable  and  close  at 
•hand ;  but  Europe— two  of  whose 
greatest  governments,  and  the  whole 
of  its  people  except  the  Italians,  were 
earnest  in  desiring  the  maintenance 
of  peace — had  not  yet  said  its  last 
word.  The  voice  of  public  opinion, 
which,  in  our  century,  and  in  highly 
civilised  countries,  the  most  rigid 
despotism  is  powerless  wholly  to 
silence,  made  itself  heard— earnest 
and  indignant  in  England,  angry  and 
stern  in  Germany,  in  France  in  small 
but  unmistakable  accents. 

And  how  do  we  stand  now,  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  April  1  Cer- 
tainly in  great  danger  of  war,  but 
yet  not  without  hopes  of  peace.  It 
is  impossible  to  deem  one's-self  safe 
from  war,  when  two  armies  which, 
just  ten  years  ago,  were  hacking  at 
each  other  in  the  field,  stand,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  with  little  to  separate 
them  save  a  shallow  stream  ;  when 
so  many  angry  passions  have  been 
aroused,  and  so  many  interests  em- 
barked in  the  cause  of  strife.  There 
is,  then,  great  peril  of  a  conflict 
which,  if  once  commenced,  would 
probably  quickly  grow  into*  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  and  sanguinary 
the  world  has  witnessed.  The  expe- 
rience of  our  own  century,  fertile 
though  its  earlier  portion  and  some 
of  its  more  recent  years  were  in  hard- 
foughten  fields,  enables  us  to  form 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  a  gen- 
eral war  in  Europe  would  be  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  enormous 
armies  now  on  foot,  or  that  could  be 
in  a  few  weeks  made  efficient,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  terrible  inven- 
tions and  appliances  of  science.  Vet- 
erans now  living  —  English,  French, 
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German,  and  Russ  —  can  tell  of  des- 
perate engagements  in  which  they 
took  part,  and  which  it  then  seemed 
could  never  be  surpassed  in  amount 
of  bloodshed  and  destruction.  Eylau, 
Borodino,  Leipzig,  Waterloo,  recall 
contests  glorious  to  the  victors,  hon- 
ourable to  the  vanquished,  and  car- 
nage such  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
poor  humanity's  sake,  may  never 
again  be  witnessed.  But  if  we  be 
doomed  in  our  day  to  see  great  bat- 
tles like  those,  although  they  may 
not  be  more  sanguinary,  they  will  be 
more  terrible  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
destruction.  The  war  in  the  Crimea 
hardly  supplies  a  precedent.  There, 
the  engagements  in  the  field  were 
not  between  armies  that  could  be 
compared,  as  regards  numerical 
strength,  to  those  that  would  be 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  such  a 
war  as  that  which  has  lately  been  so 
much  talked  of,  and  is  still  so  much 
apprehended.  Since  then  the  art  of 
destruction,  which  then  appeared  to 
have  reached  a  fatal  perfection,  has 
made  further  strides.  To  the  names 
of  Minid  and  Enfield  is  now  to  be 
added  that  of  Armstrong.  Those 
names  are  of  themselves  worth  hosts. 
A  battle  now,  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand determined  soldiers  on  each 
side,  would  be  the  most  frightful 
butchery,  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  ever  yet  beheld.  The  morale 
of  the  best  troops  will  not  support 
the  sight  of  more  than  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  number  put  hors-de- 
combat.  Those  are  good  armies  that 
continue  an  engagement  until  a  quar- 
ter of  their  men  are  killed  and  wound- 
ed before  either  side  gives  way.  They 
may  be  called  famous  armies,  indeed, 
when  they  stand  more  than  that.  At 
Inkermann,iflrememberwell,  nearly 
or  quite  one-half  of  the  English  troops 
engaged  were  slain  or  disabled,  and 
still  the  fight  was  maintained.  But 
it  is  a  case  to  which  few  parallels 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  English 
soldier  is  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  that  particular  kind  of 
courage,  for  the  extraordinary  tena- 
city and  nerve  which  prevents  his 
knowing  when  he  is  beaten,  and  ren- 
ders him  so  dangerous  a  foe.  Pro- 
bably modern  improvements  in  wea- 
pons and  ammunition  will  not  cause 
much  greater  loss  of  life  in  battle 
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than  formerly,  but  the  work  will  be 
done  in  a  quarter  of  the  time,  and 
the  beaten  party  will  suffer  more  in 
retreat. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  though  it 
may  be  almost  against  hope,  that 
the  sad  extremity  of  war  may  be 
avoided.  Owing  to  the  exasperation 
of  Austria,  to  the  warlike  desires  of 
Piedmont,  and  to  the  ambiguous  pol- 
icy of  France,  obstacles  have  unfor- 
tunately been  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  proposed  congress  until  military 
preparations  have  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
they  should  not  have  a  conflict  for 
their  termination.  But  for  this,  we 
might  be  justified  in  building  hopes 
on  the  present  attitude  of  certain 
persons  here,  who,  a  few  weeks  ago 
exorbitant  in  their  demands,  have 
recently  assumed  a  more  moderate 
tone,  and  seem  better  disposed  to 
content  themselves  with  what  may 
be  reasonably  claimed  and  probably 
obtained,  but  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  they  would  have 
rejected  almost  with  scorn.  The 
cause  of  this  change  is  doubtless  to 
be  sought  at  Paris,  but  we  have  only 
the  effect  to  consider.  Impartial 
men,  not  misled  by  passion,  can 
entertain  but  little  doubt  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  Italy.  Austria 
should  be  compelled  to  retire  within 
her  own  limits,  and  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  the  displeasure  and  armed 
intervention  of  the  four  other  great 
powers,  to  send  a  single  soldier  across 
her  Italian  frontier.  The  sovereigns 
that  have  hitherto  relied  upon  her 
armies  to  support  them  in  oppression 
and  in  refusal  of  all  reforms,  would 
have  to  yield  to  the  just  demands 
of  their  subjects.  They  would  pro- 
bably even  forestall  these,  for  their 
own  safety's  sake,  and  because,  by 
yielding  moderately  with  a  good 
grace,  they  might  avoid  the  extortion 
of  a  great  deal.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  chief  grief  and  evil 
of  Italy  are  the  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Austrian.  These  removed, 
things  would  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  right  themselves.  The  petty  rulers 
of  Central  Italy  would  tremblingly 
hasten  to  make  concessions;  or,  if 
any  of  them  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  to  that,  they  would  have  to 
abdicate.  The  Italians  should  be  left 
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to  themselves,  to  arrange  their  own 
affairs,  and  this  could  probably  be 
done  with  greater  safety  now  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Misfortune  and 
suffering  have  borne  their  fruits,  and 
read  their  painful  but  wholesome  les- 
sons to  the  impetuous,  but,  in  many 
respects,  highly  gifted  inhabitants  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  have  profited 
by  the  past,  and  would  be  less  likely 
than  before  to  run  into  excesses  and 
ruin  themselves  by  exaggeration.  At 
any  rate,  the  chance  should  be  afford- 
ed them  of  improving  their  condition. 
One  thing  that  there  are  strong 
grounds  to  believe  certain  is,  that  the 
execrable  doctrines  of  Mazzini  and 
his  gang  are  now  very  little  in  favour 
in  Italy.  The  hope  of  amelioration 
by  more  worthy  means  has  been  held 
out  to  the  Italians,  and  they  have 
gladly  clung  to  it.  If  deprived  of  it, 
the  fanatic  sect  that  has  so  greatly 
damaged  their  cause  would  certainly 
acquire  fresh  vigour  and  proselytes. 
But  it  must  be  the  care  of  Europe 
that  this  come  not  to  pass.  The 
greater  difficulty  surmounted,  she  can 
hardly  be  embarrassed  by  the  lesser. 
Active  interference  would  be  inter- 
dicted to  her,  but  good  counsels 
should  not  be  wanting,  and  they 
would  surely  be  readily  listened  to, 
when  proceeding  from  powers  who 
had  rendered  to  the  Italians  the  ser- 
vice, priceless  in  their  eyes,  of  deliv- 
ering them  from  the  Austrian  yoke. 
As  to  the  Lombardo- Venetians,  their 
case  is  different,  and  they  must  take 
patience,  although  they  need  not 
abandon  hope.  There  is  little  sym- 
pathy in  Europe  with  Austria  and 
her  harsh  ungenial  government ;  but 
her  Italian  provinces,  secured  to  her 
by  treaties,  can  be  wrested  from  her 
only  by  war,  and  that  is  a  price  which 
we  positively  know  that  Europe  is 
not  disposed  to  pay,  even  to  obtain 
the  complete  emancipation  of  Italy 
from  foreign  domination.  If  Austria 
be  wise,  she  will,  whilst  desisting 
from  encroachment  abroad,  seek  in 
good  earnest  to  conciliate  at  home. 
Otherwise  she  may  rest  assured  that 
her  fair  provinces  south  of  the  Alps 
will  ultimately,  and  perhaps  at  no 
very  distant  day,  slip  from  her  grasp 
for  ever. 
To  the  just,  reasonable,  and  it  is 
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believed  practicable  arrangement  of 
the  great  existing  difficulty,  of  which 
I  have  briefly  indicated  the  outline, 
there  is  now  some  reason  to  hope 
that  Count  Cayour  is  disposed  to 
agree.  Since  his  return  from  Paris, 
where  the  main  object  of  his  visit  is 
supposed  to  have  been  to  obtain  the 
admission  of  Piedmont  into  the  Con- 
gress on  the  same  footing  as  the  great 
powers,  innumerable  contradictory  in- 
ferences have  been  drawn  from  his 
words,  his  manner,  even  from  his 
looks.  One  day  he  was  reported 
gloomy,  the  next  gay,  the  third  again 
downcast;  and  in  accordance  with 
these  changes,  probably  often  imagin- 
ary, in  his  demeanour  and  aspect, 
have  been  the  fluctuations  in  the 
hopes  of  the  party  that  considers 
Italy's  malady  past  assistance  from 
diplomatic  medicine,  and  curable  only 
by  trenchant  steel.  Those  hojies  are 
now  apparently  somewhat  less  san- 
guine than  they  were,  and  there  are 
also  other  reasons  for  thinking  that 
peace,  which  has  been  so  greatly  im- 
perilled, may  possibly  yet  be  pre- 
served. We  must  not,  however,  de- 
lude ourselves.  Any  day  may  witness 
the  downfall  of  such  hopes  by  the  act 
of  Austria,  who  evidently  believes 
that  there  is  a  treacherous  plan  on 
foot  to  exhaust  her  finances  by  delay. 
It  is  well  known  that  her  treasury  is 
in  no  flourishing  condition;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  vast  army  she  now  has 
on  foot  are  prodigious;  she  chafes 
like  an  impatient  charger,  and  fears 
to  see  the  sinews  of  war  exhausted 
before  war  has  commenced.  At  this 
date,  in  Turin,  some  think  that  Aus- 
tria will  declare  war — partly  out  of 
impatience  at  suspense,  partly  out  of 
suspicion  that  she  is  being  made  a 
dupe;  also,  perhaps,  with  the  idea 
of  striking  a  heavy  blow  against  Pied- 
mont before  France  can  come  to  the 
rescue.  It  is  true,  that  before  my  ink 
is  dry,  the  telegraph  may  bring  in- 
telligence that  affairs  have  taken  a 
more  pacific  turn.  But  on  that  we 
dare  not  reckon.  Perplexity  and 
doubt  are  in  every  mind,  and  we  can 
but  await,  with  such  patience  as  we 
may,  the  events  that  Providence  has 
in  store.  The  disarming,  or  replacing 
of  armies  on  the  peace  footing,  stipu- 
lated by  Austria  as  the  condition  on 
which  she  will  consent  to  the  Con- 
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gress,  presents  at  this  moment  great 
difficulties,  is  resisted  by  Piedmont, 
and  may  very  possibly  lead  to  a  rup- 
ture of  negotiations  and  a  speedy 
resort  to  hostilities.  On  this  head  I 
will  not  enlarge ;  for  according  to  all 
present  appearances,  before  Maga's 
May  number  is  published  the  ques- 
tion will  be  decided  dne  way  or  the 
other — the  question,  that  is  to  say,  of 
whether  war  or  a  congress  is  almost 
immediately  to  commence. 

In  writing  from  a  distance,  to  a 
monthly  periodical,  at  such  a  crisis 
as  this,  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
one's  remarks  losing  their  interest 
before  they  can  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.  Even  before  this  letter 
reaches  you,  much  more  will  proba- 
bly be  publicly  known  than  it  would 
be  prudent  at  this  moment  to  predict. 
Here  we  await  with  anxiety  intelli- 
gence of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises, 
given  on  the  8th  instant  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  Lord  Malmesbury 
and  Mr  Disraeli,  of  a  statement  of 
England's  position  with  respect  to 
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foreign  powers,  and  of  information 
as  to  the  negotiations  that  have  been 
going  on.  If  that  statement  should 
be  such  as  to  afford  good  hopes  of 
peace,  and  should  the  result  realise 
those  hopes,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  very  large  share  of  the 
merit  of  having  preserved  Europe 
from  a  frightful  calamity  must  be 
attributed  to  the  British  Government, 
and  to  its  diplomatic'  agents  abroad, 
and  notably  to  the  English  ambassa- 
dors at  Paris  and  Turin. 

This  is  but  a  rambling  and  desul- 
tory sketch — a  very  imperfect  glance 
at  an  important  topic ;  but  the  month 
wears  on,  and  the  printer  waits  for 
no  man.  You  will  make  allowance 
for  the  omissions  and  shortcomings 
which  are  inevitable  when  time  and 
space  forbid  the  full  development 
and  exposition  of  a  subject  so  com- 
plicated as  the  present,  and  the  com- 
plete elucidation  and  discussion  of 
which  would  require  a  volume,  instead 
of  a  few  pages  of  the  Magazine. 

VEDETTE. 
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IT  must  be  apparent  even  to  the 
most  superficial  observer  that  the 
present  crisis  is  a  very  serious  one, 
quite  unlike  any  which  has  occurred 
within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation.  Of  party  contests  we 
have  seen  not  a  few.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  displacement  of  many 
Cabinets.  We  have  had  repeated 
dissolutions  of  Parliament  in  order 
that  the  constituencies  at  large  might 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  questions 
of  great  public  interest,  or  decide 
between  conflicting  schemes  for  the 
advancement  of  commerce  and  of 
industry.  But  the  present  dissolu- 
tion is  altogether  of  another  charac- 
ter, and  proceeds  from  a  much  graver 
and  a  weightier  cause.  Parliament 
has  not  been  dissolved  because  the 
Bill  introduced  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  the  improvement  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  has  been 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  point  of  fact  there  has  been  no 
such  rejection.  The  majority  of  the 
House,  prompted  thereto  by  Lords 
John  Russell  and  Palmerston,  leaders 
of  sections  who,  upon  hardly  any 
other  point,  could  be  expected  to 
agree,  declined  to  take  the  direct 
issue,  and  to  record  their  votes 
broadly  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill.  They  took  the  undig- 
nified and  unworthy  course  of  passing 
certain  resolutions  which,  without 
rejecting  the  bill,  should  have  the 
effect  of  defeating  the  Ministry — a 
course  which  we  cannot  designate  as 
otherwise  than  factious.  We  have 
no  wish  to  use  harsh  language  or  to 
utter  angry  words.  The  deed  being 
done,  acerbity  is  out  of  place,  and 
vituperation  is  an  implement  which 
we  shall  not  deign  to  employ.  But 
nevertheless  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  fully  aware 
of  the  gravity  of  the  present  diffi- 
culty and  the  perils  which  appear  to 
be  imminent.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
majority  of  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  factious,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  constitutional  and  patriotic, 
then  we  shall  be  writing  in  vain.  If 
that  premiss  be  granted,  it  would  be 
difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  justify  the 


Ministry  for  having  advised  her  Ma- 
jesty to  take  so  strong  a  step  as  that 
of  dissolving  Parliament.  It  is  with 
the  object  of  suppressing  faction  in 
the  future  thart  this  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  has  been  made. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  make  our- 
selves thoroughly  understood,  be- 
cause it  is  very  important  that  no 
false  cry  should  be  raised,  no  men- 
dacious watchword  issued  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  electors  of 
the  three  kingdoms  are  now  called 
on  to  exercise  their  political  rights, 
by  returning  to  the  new  Parliament 
representatives  who  shall  generally 
express  or  at  least  embody  their 
opinions.  Many  considerations,  of 
course,  enter  into  the  choice  of 
members ;  but  whenever  there  is  a 
dissolution,  there  must  be  one  con- 
sideration of  more  weight  than  any 
other,  of  which  the  electors  never 
should  lose  sight.  This  is  an  APPEAL 
TO  THE  COUNTRY;  and  an  appeal  im- 
plies either  a  foregoing  erroneous 
judgment,  or  a  positively  committed 
wrong.  The  deliberate  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Commons  of  an  im- 
portant measure  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  would  be  a  judg- 
ment against  which  the  latter  no 
doubt  might  appeal,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But  this  is  always,  and  most 
justly,  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
and  extraordinary  remedy,  to  be 
adopted  only  in  extreme  cases,  and 
on  great  emergencies.  The  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  is 
distinct  and  unequivocal  with  regard 
to  any  measure  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  its  consideration,  is  en- 
titled to  the  utmost  respect  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  They  may,  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's sanction,  use,  but  they  are 
equally  bound  to  abstain  from  abus- 
ing, the  Royal  prerogative.  They 
must  not  lightly  throw  the  country 
into  confusion ;  they  should  not  do 
so  from  any  motive  which  may  be 
construed  into  a  party  consideration. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  rule  has 
been  universally  observed  and  never 
violated.  We  could  point  to  more 
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than  one  dubious  or  equivocal  pre- 
cedent ;  but  these  should  serve  rather 
as  warnings  against,  than  arguments 
for  the  repetition  of  a  step  which  is 
at  once  unconstitutional  and  perni- 
cious. Those  who  say — and  many 
are  asserting  it  now,  both  in  the 
public  prints  and  on  the  hustings — 
that  the  Ministry  have  appealed  to 
the  constituencies  in  order  to  obtain 
a  general  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  Reform  Bill  which 
they  introduced,  but  which  is  now 
abandoned,  are  substituting  a  false 
issue  for  the  new  one,  and  attempt- 
ing to  conceal  from  the  electors  and 
the  public  at  lar£e,  the  actual  ques- 
tion before  them.  Neither  the  prin- 
ciple nor  the  details  of  the  Reform 
Bill  are  now  under  discussion.  The 
late  House  of  Commons  might  have 
discussed  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  were  indeed  invited  to  do  so  ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  members,  by 
adopting  the  resolutions  moved  as 
an  amendment  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, absolutely  destroyed  the  Bill, 
without  proceeding  to  reject  it.  The 
long  debate  of  seven  nights  upon  the 
amendment,  was  productive  indeed 
of  much  eloquence,  but  was  also 
rambling  in  the  extreme.  Almost 
every  member  who  spoke,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  amendment, 
took  up  the  Bill  and  criticised  its 
details  according  to  his  peculiar 
fancy  or  tenets,  objecting  to  one  part 
of  it,  commending  another,  and  in- 
variably tendering  some  suggestions 
of  his  own,  quite  forgetting,  or  affect- 
ing to  forget,  that  these  were  mat- 
ters which  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  Committee,  certainly  not 
dealt  with  in  so  desultory  and  mis- 
cellaneous a  manner  before  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  was  either  affirmed 
or  rejected.  Therefore  all  that  has 
been  gained  from  the  debate,  is  a 
vast,  conflicting,  and  heterogeneous 
mass  of  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
reform,  which  no  political  architect, 
however  great  his  skill  or  admirable 
his  ingenuity,  could  arrange  in  a 
convenient  shape.  If  the  Minis- 
terial Bill  was,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
described  it,  a  noxious  and  a  danger- 
ous measure,  why  was  it  not  met 
with  a  direct  negative  ?  Had  it  been 
so  rejected,  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
The  Bill  would  have  passed  legiti- 
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mately  into  the  limbo  of  abortive 
legislation,  and  the  Ministry  would 
probably  have  resigned.  The  answer 
is,  that  Lord  John  Russell  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  could  not 
reckon  on  a  majority  of  the  House, 
had  a  division  been  taken,  aye  or  no, 
on  the  second  reading.  His  own  im- 
mediate followers  would  have  voted 
with  him,  and  against  the  Bill ;  but 
the  more  wary  Palmerston,  and  those 
who  recognised  him  as  their  chief, 
would  not  have  done  so ;  and  a  great 
many  liberal  members,  who  may  be 
described  as  unattached,  and  who 
have  for  years  maintained  their  po- 
litical credit  by  advocating  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  durst  not  have  re- 
jected the  Bill  before  its  details  had 
been  examined  in  committee.  There- 
fore the  only  means  of  defeating  the 
Bill,  without  absolutely  rejecting  it, 
lay  in  the  proposal  of  an  amendment 
so  cunningly  devised  as  to  invite  the 
concurrence  of  almost  every  member 
of  the  Opposition. 

The  amendment  was  a  trap ;  and 
in  that  trap  the  Opposition,  not  the 
Ministry,  have  been  caught.  They 
have  fallen  into  the  pit  which  the 
diminutive  Mm  rod  of  the  Whigs  de- 
signed for  the  reception  of  a  nobler 
game.  We  must  needs  say  that  we 
had  looked  for  a  better,  a  higher,  and 
a  more  honourable  course  of  action 
from  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
When  Lord  Derby  undertook,  with 
much  reluctance,  which  was  only 
overcome  by  considerations  of  his  duty 
to  his  Sovereign,  the  onerous  task 
of  forming  a  ministry,  he  could  not 
reckon  on  the  cordial  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
possessed,  however,  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  largest  compact  body 
in  that  house — the  only  one  indeed 
which  could,  at  that  time,  discharge 
the  necessary  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Liberal  Party  (we  adopt, 
for  the  nonce,  their  self-made  generic 
name,  without  acknowledging  its 
propriety),  was  broken  up  into  sec- 
tions. There  was  no  union  among 
Radicals.  The  Whigs  were  divided, 
and  ranged  themselves  separately  be- 
neath the  banners  of  two  leaders 
who  never  could  act  in  unison  ;  and 
more  than  one  lieutenant  seemed 
desirous  to  try  conclusions  with  his 
captain.  Then  there  were  the  Peelites 
2T 
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a  small  but  talented  body,  foolishly 
adhering  to  a  defunct  name,  who  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  license  of  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  had  appealed  to  the  country  for 
support,  and  who  apparently  had 
gained  it,  and  vaunted  the  result  not 
a  little,  was  smitten,  like  another 
Frankenstein,  by  his  own  created 
anomaly.  The  Conservatives  alone 
could  carry  on  the  Government,  and 
they  could  only  do  so,  according  to 
Parliamentary  usage,  through  the 
forbearance  of  the  Opposition. 

Placed  in  such  a  difficult  position, 
and  haying  such  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility laid  upon  him,  Lord 
Derby,  with  manly  straightforward- 
ness, did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  weakness  of  his  following.  In- 
ferior statesmen  would  have  boasted 
of  their  strength,  and  talked  vague- 
ly but  cheeringly  about  their  pro- 
mises of  support.  He  took  a  very 
different  course.  He  told  Parliament 
that,  in  a  crisis,  or  rather  a  state  of 
disorganisation  hitherto  unparalleled, 
he  had,  by  Her  Majesty's  desire,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  under- 
taken to  form  an  administration ;  and 
he  asked  no  further  favour  than  that 
they  would  judge  him  impartially  and 
candidly  by  the  acts  of  his  Cabinet. 
These  were,  of  course,  open  to  criti- 
cism and  censure.  He  did  not  seek 
to  escape  the  ordeal  to  which  all 
ministers  are  exposed.  He  did  not 
entreat  his  opponents  to  spare  him 
because  his  following  was  compara- 
tively weak.  All  he  expected  was 
that  they  should  abstain  from  factious 
opposition,  and  from  embarrassing  by 
party  cabals  the  only  Government 
which  was  possible  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  the 
House  of  Commons  was  really  will- 
ing to  accept  and  abide  by  that  ar- 
rangement. The  great  bulk  of  the 
Liberal  party  showed,  or  at  all  events 
expressed,  no  disinclination  to  give 
the  Ministry  a  fair  trial ;  and  al- 
though more  than  once  ominous 
mutterings  were  heard  from  those 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the 
Whig  magnates  and  ex-officials,  which 
sounded  to  the  attentive  listener  like 
preludes  of  a  coming  storm,  these 
again  subsided.  The  Whigs  were 
quite  ready  for  mischief,  but  they 
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could  not  all  at  once  communicate 
that  amiable  disposition  to  the  Radi- 
cals, who  were  not  by  any  means 
averse  to  an  extension  of  the  period 
of  their  exclusion  from  office.  So 
angry  indeed  were  the  former  with 
the  quiet  attitude  of  the  latter  sec- 
tion of  the  Liberals,  that  they  began, 
with  their  usual  dexterity  and  un- 
scrupulousness,  to  circulate  reports 
of  a  private  understanding  between 
the  chiefs  of  the  Radicals  and  the 
Ministry,  and  to  insinuate  that  Mr 
Bright  had  a  most  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  influence  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  singular 
knowledge  of  its  plans  ! 

If  the  Ministry  had  contented 
themselves  with  doing  very  little — 
for  pursuing  which  course  of  conduct 
they  might  have  appealed  to  Whig 
precedents — if  they  had  exhibited  few 
symptoms  of  vitality,  and  performed 
nothing  beyond  the  bare  ordinary 
functions  of  a  Government — we  do 
believe  that  they  might  have  held 
office  for  a  considerable  period  with- 
out being  seriously  molested.  But 
they  had  far  too  high  a  sense  of  duty 
to  follow  so  ignominious  a  course, 
There  was  much  work  before  them, 
not  only  of  that  kind  which  is  con- 
stantly arising  out  of  the  political 
exigences  of  the  day,  but  heavy 
arrears  caused  by  the  unskilfulness, 
negligence,  and  procrastination  of 
their  predecessors.  They  addressed 
themselves  to  the  performance  of 
that  work  with  a  degree  of  zeal, 
energy,  and  success  which  has  been 
rarely  equalled.  They  undertook 
practical  and  useful,  not  theoretical 
reforms.  They  infused  new  life  into 
every  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, so  that  in  a  very  short  time  it 
became  apparent  that  they  were  far 
better  administrators  than  the  Whigs 
had  ever  shown  themselves  to  be. 
That  their  diligence,  courtesy,  and 
attention  won  for  them  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men,  has 
not  been  denied  even  by  their  bitter- 
est opponents.  The  leading  journal, 
indeed,  even  while  exercising  its  in- 
fluence against  them,  has  been  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  if 
judged  by  their  works  alone,  Minis- 
ters are  entitled  to  the  public  confi- 
dence. It  is  to  their  faith  or  political 
profession  that  the  Times  takes  objec- 
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tion.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  will  hardly  coin- 
cide with  the  able  publicist  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  value  of  profession 
and  works  in  connection  with  terres- 
trial matters.  We  are  of  the  number  of 
those  who  hold  by  the  ancient  opinion 
that  performance  is  always  a  much 
better  thing  than  profession — that 
the  man  who  does  his  duty  is  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  place,  a  more 
profitable  servant  than  his  fellow 
who  merely  talks  about  it.  Fluellen 
could  not  have  uttered  such  brave 
words  and  sonorous  crambo  as  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  Ancient  Pistol  at  the 
bridge ;  but  he  went  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  when  the  pick-purse  was 
skulking  in  the  rear.  Recent  occur- 
rences have  taught  us  to  look  with 
some  suspicion  on  those  protesting 
gentry.  We  have  seen  managers  of 
banks  who  inaugurated  the  opening 
of  their  fraudulent  concerns  with 
prayer,  and  eminent  city  men  who 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  superior 
sanctity  and  godliness,  condemned  to 
prison  and  the  hulks  for  nefarious 
swindling  practices.  We  have  also 
known  instances  in  which  statesmen, 
whose  political  faith  the  Times  would 
doubtless  uphold  as  highly  orthodox, 
have  shown  themselves  exceedingly 
tardy  in  performing  that  which  they 
had  promised  with  alacrity,  and  even 
precipitation.  Therefore  if  the  merit 
of  works,  that  is,  of  a  proper,  consci- 
entious, and  diligent  discharge  of 
their  duty,  be  accorded  to  Ministers, 
the  metaphysical  objection,  we  appre- 
hend, can  have  very  little  weight.  It 
is  in  truth  not  one  whit  more  tenable 
than  the  reason  which  was  assigned 
by  the  Athenian  voter  for  ostracising 
Aristides,  when  he  admitted  that  he 
had  nothing  to  urge  against  the  man, 
beyond  a  certain  disgust  engendered 
by  hearing  him  applauded  for  his 
justice.  Let  the  public  note  well  and 
remember  this.  When,  in  1852,  Lord 
Derby  formed  a  Ministry,  there  arose 
from  the  Liberal  ranks  a  derisive  shout 
at  the  alleged  incapacity  of  the  men 
who  were  selected  to  fill  the  various 
offices.  The  red-tape  veterans  sneer- 
ed at  them  as  ignorant  pretenders 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  craft  of 
statesmanship,  and  declared  that 
they  were  not  competent  to  conduct 
the  public  business  for  a  single  week. 
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That  administration  was  but  a  short 
one.  It  was  terminated  within  ten 
months  from  its  commencement  by  a 
combination  of  the  opposing  forces  ; 
but  within  that  brief  period  the 
Conservatives  had  proved  to  the 
country  not  only  that  they  were  fully 
competent  to  discharge  the  ordinary 
functions  of  government,  but  that  they 
were  bent  upon  introducing  salutary 
practical  reforms  which  their  prede- 
cessors had  evaded,  and  were  deter- 
mined that  every  department  of  the 
public  service  should  be  brought  into 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  So 
well,  indeed,  did  they  perform  their 
duty,  that  the  Liberal  party  took 
alarm  lest  those  same  ignorant  pre- 
tenders who  had  gained  admission  to 
the  temple  of  office  without  pro- 
nouncing their  peculiar  shibboleth  at 
the  door,  should  ingratiate  them- 
selves too  much  with  the  public,  and 
that  they  should  surfer  by  the  con- 
trast. For  years  they  had  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  country  that  a 
Tory  government  was  impossible — 
that  if  it  was  attempted  everything 
must  go  to  utter  wreck  and  ruin — 
that  tyranny,  jobbery,  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  grossest  kind  were  the 
certain  consequences — that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  were  in  danger,  and 
much  more  to  a  similar  effect.  We 
appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every 
man  if  such  were  not  the  results 
which  were  predicted  for  the  country 
if  Lord  Derby  should  accede  to  office. 
He  did  accede,  and  within  ten  months 
they  were  fain  to  combine  and  sink 
mutual  differences  in  order  to  eject 
him  and  his  colleagues  from  office, 
not  because  those  predictions  had 
been  fulfilled,  but  because  the  Govern- 
ment was  rapidly  becoming  more 
popular  than  was  at  all  convenient. 
The  intrigue  succeeded  ;  the  Derby 
ministry  was  displaced ;  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  ruled  over  a  Cabinet  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion.  The  immediate  result  was 
the  Russian  war,  and  that  manifes- 
tation of  official  helplessness  which  so 
roused  the  wrath  of  the  nation.  We 
do  not  wish  to  remove  the  sheet 
which  has  been  decently  spread  over 
a  mangled  and  unsavoury  subject. 
We  shall  not  ask  the  public  to  recall 
the  sensations  of  disgust  created  by 
the  unparalleled  nepotism  of  that  ex- 
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alted  liberal  Lord  Panmure— or  those 
of  pity  not  unmixed  with  contempt 
which  rewarded  Lord  John  Russell 
for  his  sorry  diplomatic  appearances. 
We  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  playful  phantas- 
magoria! glimpse  of  a  Reform  Bill 
which  was  never  drawn,  or  his  intro- 
duction into  the  Cabinet  of  an  Irish 
peer,  who  had  much  better  have  re- 
mained elsewhere.  Out  of  such 
materials,  however  —  and  we  have 
not  enumerated  or  glanced  at  a  tenth 
part  of  them — we  might,  without  re- 
sorting to  the  art  of  the  special 
pleader,  frame  such  a  case,  fortified 
by  such  powerful  evidence,  that  no 
really  unprejudiced  man  could  deny 
our  conclusion  that  the  Derby  admin- 
istration in  1852,  was  much  superior 
in  point  of  administrative  talent,  zeal, 
honesty,  and  reformation  of  abuses, 
to  those  of  which  Lords  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston  were  respectively  the 
heads.  Without  any  elaborate  case, 
we  ask  if  this  is  not  substantially 
true  ?  Let  any  man,  whatever  be 
his  politics,  think  over  the  transac- 
tions of  the  last  seven  years,  and  we 
are  confident  that  his  opinion  will 
coincide  with  ours.  Well,  then,  is  it 
the  will  or  wish  of  the  country  that 
those  who  have  governed  and  can 
govern  well,  should  be  displaced  to 
make  room  for  men  who  have  shown 
that  they  cannot  govern  1 

That  is  the  real  issue  to  be  tried. 
The  Whigs  of  course  will  deny  it,  for 
they  reckon  upon  an  immediate  ac- 
cession to  power,  and  are  as  restless 
as  squirrels  when  the  filberts  are 
ripening  in  autumn.  The  advanced 
Liberals— such  of  them  at  least  as  are 
sincere,  and  not  mere  Whigs  in  dis- 
guise— will  not  admit  it ;  and  why  ? 
Because  good  government  is  not  their 
object ;  they  wish  to  Americanise  our 
institutions.  In  that  they  will  never 
succeed.  The  old  tree  is  far  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  overthrown  by 
any  effort  of  theirs.  If  it  did  fall, 
they  would  be  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  its  descending  boughs.  The  thing 
is  demonstrable,  and  ought  to  be 
apparent  to  every  man  of  common 
sense  without  the  ceremony  of  a  de- 
monstration. Our  social  state  is 
pyramidal.  It  rests  upon  the  found- 
ation of  the  working-classes,  which 
is  far  the  broadest,  and  gradually 
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tapers  upwards  towards  the  pinnacle. 
Give  the  lower  strata  the  power  to 
move  effectually,  and  you  create  or 
invite  an  artificial  earthquake  which 
may  bring  down  the  whole  edifice  in 
ruin.  The  leading  Democrats — we 
intend  no  offence  by  the  phrase — are 
for  the  most  part  men  of  capital  who 
employ  many  workmen.  Supposing 
manhood  franchise  to  be  the  rule, 
each  workman  would,  politically, 
have  the  same  influence  in  returning 
a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  his  master.  If  master  and  man 
were  agreed,  all  might  go  pleasantly 
enough.  When  wages  were  high, 
and  all  things  comfortable,  the  mas- 
ter manufacturer  might  walk  to  the 
poll  with  a  following  behind  him  far 
more  numerous  than  that  of  any 
Highland  chief  in  the  bygone  age  of 
feudalism,  and,  by  inscribing  his 
name  first,  might  derive  glory  from 
the  length  of  his  tail.  But  are  the 
interests  of  master  and  man,  of  em- 
ployer and  labourer,  identical  1  It  is 
no  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  identical ;  for  we  are  not 
living  in  Utopia,  but  in  a  busy  world 
where  passion,  and  prejudice,  and 
self-interest,  sway  the  thoughts  and 
the  actions  of  men,  and  create  mutual 
suspicion.  We  all  know  that  they 
are  not  identical.  Is  it  possible  to 
forget  or  overlook  those  combinations 
of  the  working-classes  which,  under 
the  form  of  STRIKES,  ever  and  anon 
paralyse  the  operation  of  almost 
every  branch  of  industry  throughout 
the  land  ?  We  have  seen  strikes 
among  the  cotton-spinners,  the  iron- 
founders,  the  colliers,  and  the  miners. 
Among  the  smaller  trades,  strikes 
are  so  common  that  it  is  a  rare  thing 
when  none  can  be  specified.  Brick- 
layers, printers,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
all  know  by  practical  experience 
what  is  the  significance  and  effect  of 
a  strike,  what  heart-burnings  it  en- 
genders, and  what  enormous  losses 
it  occasions.  That  these  are  great 
social  evils  no  one  has  attempted  to 
deny,  and  yet  few  will  be  bold  enough 
to  assert  that  they  can  be  remedied 
by  direct  legislation.  It  is  impossible 
to  regulate  wages,  to  dictate  arbi- 
trarily to  the  employer  what  he  shall 
give,  or  to  restrain  the  demands  of 
the  workman.  The  mere  attempt 
would  bring  us  at  once  within  the 
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pale  of  Communism ;  and  even  a  par- 
tial realisation  of  the  idea  would  be 
utterly  ruinous  to  the  empire.  Let, 
however,  the  system  of  manhood  suf- 
frage, or  any  other  which  will  give 
the  working-classes  the  preponder- 
ance of  political  power,  be  adopted, 
and  mark  the  result.  From  the  day 
when  that  shall  take  place,  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  employer  and 
the  workman  will  be  changed.  The 
latter  will  be  able  to  dictate  wages  ; 
the  former  must  either  withdraw  his 
capital  and  abandon  his  occupation 
or  submit.  An  absolute  majority  of 
electors  of  the  same  class  will,  to 
a  certainty,  return  representatives 
pledged  to  what  they  consider  their 
own  immecUate  interests.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise.  The  Act  of  1832  gave 
the  monopoly  of  political  power  in 
many  places  to  the  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers  ;  and  the  framers  of 
that  Act  were  very  sanguine  that, 
in  gratitude  for  such  a  boon, 
the  electors  would  thereafter  make 
choice  of  such  candidates  only  as 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Whigs.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence 1  For  a  period,  but  a  very 
short  one  only,  the  wishes  of  the 
Whigs  were  gratified ;  the  reaction, 
however,  soon  came,  and  the  elec- 
toral majorities,  obeying  their  natu- 
ral instincts,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Whigs,  treated  them  with  abso- 
lute contumely,  and  returned  as 
members  to  Parliament  men  of  their 
own  class  and  occupation.  Take 
Edinburgh  as  an  example.  It  enjoys 
a  high  intellectual  reputation,  it 
possesses  a  famous  university  and 
flourishing  schools,  and  it  is  of  fur- 
ther importance  as  being  the  centre 
of  the  courts  of  law.  The  Edinburgh 
Whigs,  especially  the  lawyers,  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  agita- 
tion which  preceded  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  They  were 
in  fact  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
in  which  the  citizen  shopkeepers 
played  only  a  subordinate  part. 
When,  therefore,  the  Act  had  be- 
come law,  and  two  members  were 
allotted  to  Edinburgh,  the  Whigs 
naturally  enough  considered  these 
seats  as  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
they  resolved  henceforward  to  return 
only  men  of  eminence.  The  first 
members  were  Francis  Jeffrey,  then 
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Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable James  Abercromby,  after- 
wards Speaker  of  the  House'of  Com- 
mons. The  next  candidate  proposed 
and  carried  was  Sir  John  Campbell, 
then  the  English  Solicitor-General. 
After  him  came  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  with 
whom  was  associated  a  gentleman 
who  has  always  commanded  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  whole 
community,  Sir  William  Gibson- 
Craig.  Such  were  the  political  ar- 
rangements of  Edinburgh  down  to 
the  year  1847.  The  members  re- 
turned were  all  Whigs  of  eminence 
— men  who  were  well  qualified, 
from  intellect,  official  rank,  and 
social  position,  to  represent  any  con- 
stituency, and  to  them  no  exception 
could  be  made.  They  were  not, 
however,  always  returned  without  a 
contest.  The  Conservative  party 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  an 
early  trial  of  strength,  but  the  result 
showed  them  that  they  had  no 
chance  against  the  serried  array  of 
the  Whig  lawyers  and  citizens. 
These  contests  led  to  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  register,  and,  as  was 
afterwards  discovered,  an  elaborate 
classification  of  the  electors  accord- 
ing to  their  occupations,  political 
opinions,  and  polemical  tenets,  for 
objects  which  very  soon  became 
apparent. 

Thus  far  the  alliance  of  the  citi- 
zens with  the  Whig  party  had  re- 
mained unbroken,  but  there  were 
evident  symptoms  of  restiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  former.  They  had  no 
absolute  objections  to  urge  against 
the  candidates  offered  to  them  by 
the  Whigs,  but  they  complained  that 
they  had  too  little  share  in  the 
preliminary  deliberations.  They  al- 
leged, truly  enough,  that  everythirg 
was  arranged  "  in  the  Parliament 
House"' — that  is,  by  the  lawyers — 
without  concert  with  the  Council 
Chamber.  They  also  hinted,  with 
what  truth  we  know  not,  that  since 
the  Whigs  had  been  helped  into 
office,  the  lawyers  of  that  political 
persuasion  had  not  been  nearly  so 
affable  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  reform  agitation — that  they  gave 
themselves  airs  which  were  both 
ludicrous  and  offensive — that  they 
invariably  took  precedence  and  en- 
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grossed  the  monopoly  of  talk  at 
public  meetings — -with  many  other 
charges  and  insinuations  of  the  like 
kind  touching  the  arrogance  of  the 
Liberal  portion  of  the  noblesse  de  la 
I'obe,  the  pert  rustling  of  whose  bom- 
bazeen  was  becoming  odious  to  the 
civic  ear.  Custom,  however,  exer- 
cises a  wonderful  power  in  control- 
ling rebellion.  People  will  grumble 
a  long  time  before  they  pluck  up 
courage  to  become  really  demonstra- 
tive. Once  let  the  horse  be  used  to 
bit  and  bridle,  and  he  will  trot  along 
cannily  enough  without  rearing,  if 
you  do  not  curb  him  too  tightly. 
But  the  Edinburgh  Whigs  committed 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
urban  hackneys  whom  they  had  so 
long  bestrode  were  leather-mouthed, 
whereas  they  were  in  reality  ex- 
tremely tender  about  the  jaws.  The 
riders  did  not  remember,  or  had  not 
the  wit  to  perceive,  the  deep  moral 
conveyed  in  Lieutenant  Jinker's  la- 
mentations for  his  fallen  captain, 
the  valiant  Laird  of  Balmawhapple. 
"  He  had  tauld  the  laird  a  thousand 
times  that  it  was  a  burning  shame 
to  put  a  martingale  upon  the  puir 
thing,  when  he  would  needs  ride  her 
wi'  a  curb  of  half  a  yard  lang  ;  and 
that  he  couldna  but  bring  bimsell 
(not  to  say  her)  to  some  mischief,  by 
flinging  her  down  or  otherwise ; 
whereas,  if  he  had  had  a  wee  bit 
rinnin'  ring  on  the  snaffle,  she  wad 
hae  rein'd  as  cannily  as  a  cadger's 
pownie."  As  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
the  Whigs  rejected  the  snaffle,  per- 
sisted in  using  the  curb,  and  so  the 
accident  occurred. 

Gifted  with  many  brilliant  quali- 
ties as  an  author  and  an  orator,  Mr 
Macaulay  lacked  the  art  of  making 
himself  popular  as  a  man.  At  first 
the  Edinburgh  constituency  was  well 
pleased  to  be  represented  by  so  dis- 
tinguished a  character;  and  a  very 
little  exercise  of  care  and  attention 
would  have  made  him  secure  of  a 
seat  so  long  as  he  chose  to  occupy 
it.  But  Mr  Macaulay  did  not 
relish  personal  intercourse  with  ten- 
pounders.  He  belonged  or  affected 
to  belong  to  that  haughty  section  of 
the  Whigs,  who,  imitating  the  aris- 
tocratic grandeur  of  their  Coryphaeus 
Earl  Grey,  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  vulgar  contact,  and  sickened  at 
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the  breath  of  the  multitude.  He 
rarely  visited  Edinburgh,  took  no 
active  interest  in  its  affairs,  was 
not  at  the  beck  of  every  town-coun- 
cillor, and  seldom  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Let  us  say  in  justice 
to  him  that  he  was  much  better  em- 
ployed. He  was  then  writing  his 
History. 

Were  the  malcontent  citizens  to 
blame  if,  when  saddled  at  the  bidding 
of  the  oligarchical  Parliament  House 
to  carry  a  member  who  would  neither 
visit  them,  eat  with  them,  drink  with 
them,  nor  speak  with  them,  they  grew 
restive,  reared  tremendously,  and  at 
last  threw  off  the  burden  ?  We  can- 
not say  that  they  were.  Their  pa- 
tience had  been  too  much  tried — their 
vanity  had  been  terribly  galled.  They 
made  the  effort  and  succeeded.  The 
Parliament  Housejost  for  ever  the 
nomination  to  at  least  one  of  the 
seats  for  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 
At  the  general  election  of  1847,  Mr 
Macaulay  was  defeated ;  and  Mr 
Charles  Cowan,  a  respectable  citizen 
and  manufacturer,  was  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment in  his  stead. 

Somewhat  later  Edinburgh  re- 
pented, and  reinstated  Mr  Macaulay, 
who  took  the  honour  very  coolly,  and 
did  not  mend  his  ways  in  conse- 
quence. The  citizen  party  then  re- 
solved to  appropriate  the  other  seat 
also,  and  succeeded  in  returning  Mr 
Adam  Black,  another  citizen,  to  re- 
present them  along  with  Mr  Cowan. 

We  have  given  this  short  sketch 
of  the  political  history  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  our  as- 
sertion that  in  every  large  constitu- 
ency that  class  which  commands  an 
absolute  majority,  will  return  repre- 
sentatives of  their  peculiar  interests, 
and  will,  when  that  is  possible,  choose 
the  representatives  out  of  their  own 
number.  The  ten-pound  citizen 
shopkeepers  of  Edinburgh  form  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  con- 
stituency. 

If  manhood  suffrage  were  adopted, 
or  if  in  any  other  way  the  working- 
classes  should  obtain  a  preponderance 
of  political  power,  they  would  in  like 
manner  return  men  to  represent  their 
immediate  interests  only,  in  which 
case  direct  taxation  would  be  im- 
posed to  such  an  extent  that  confis- 
cation would  be  the  apter  term,  and 
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the  holders  of  property,  after  a  faint 
resistance,  would  be  fain  to  accept  of 
that  as  a  compromise  to  escape  the 
unmitigated  evils  of  Communism. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  this 
is  a  chimera,  phantom,  or  hobgob- 
lin of  our  own  raising,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terrifying  the  timid.  The 
professed  friends  of  the  working- 
classes  are  at  present  very  numer- 
ous, and  are  manifesting  an  extraor- 
dinary solicitude  for  their  political 
enfranchisement.  They  are  lauded 
for  their  intelligence,  for  their  ad- 
vanced state  of  education,  for  their 
sobriety,  and  their  prudence ;  and 
their  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise  is  strenuously  urged  on  the 
strength  of  these  important  qualifi- 
cations. And  no  doubt,  if  a  man  is 
at  once  intelligent,  well-educated, 
sober,  and  prudent,  he  is  well  quali- 
fied, whatever  be  his  station  in  life, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  elector. 
But  does  that  description  apply  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  working- 
classes,  by  which  term  we  mean 
those  who  earn  their  bread  by  man- 
ual labour?  By  no  means.  The 
minority  who  answer  to  that  de- 
scription are  the  picked  men,  the 
aristocracy  of  their  class,  who  gradu- 
ally work  their  way  upward  through 
the  different  stages,  until  they  be- 
come foremen  or  independent  em- 
ployers of  labour,  and  the  suffrage  is 
even  now  within  their  reach.  The 
others  do  not  rise  ;  because  they  fail 
in  one  or  other  of  the  requisites  above 
set  forth.  Either  they  are  not  intel- 
ligent, in  which  case  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  rise,  and  certainly  should 
not  have  political  power — or  they  are 
uneducated,  which  in  this  country 
means,  when  we  speak  of  adults,  too 
indolent  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  of  instruction  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  indus- 
trious man — or  they  are  dissipated 
and  drunken,  in  which  case  they  can- 
not be  trusted  with  the  franchise — 
or  they  are  careless  and  improvi- 
dent, in  which  case  they  ought  not 
to  have  the  power  of  influencing  the 
adjustment  of  taxation.  There  is 
not  a  single  employer  of  labour  on  a 
large  scale  who  does  not  know  this 
quite  as  well  as  we  do  ;  and  intense, 
indeed,  must  be  the  hatred  which  Mr 
Bright  and  his  confederates  bear 
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towards  the  existing  British  consti- 
tution, when,  in  the  full  knowledge 
of  all  this  they  urge  the  indiscrimi- 
nate admission  of  the  working-classes 
to  the  franchise.  Now  let  us  ex- 
amine a  little  more  closely  into 
these  matters,  for  by  doing  so  we 
really  believe  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  upon  a  disputed 
question.  Among  the  artisans,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  the  higher 
trades,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  much 
shrewdness,  ingenuity,  and  natural 
power.  Living  in  a  free  country, 
and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  free 
discussion,  they  are  active,  restless, 
and  inquiring  ;  and  no  man  who  has 
ever  sought  their  acquaintance  in  a 
proper  spirit,  will  conceal  the  gratifi- 
cation which  he  has  received  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  higher  artisans. 
But  beneath  these  there  is  a  mass, 
with  which  even  those  artisans  of 
whom  we  have  first  spoken,  refuse 
fellowship.  They  regard  the  col- 
liers, and  miners,  and  other  numer- 
ous sections  of  workmen  who  are 
engaged  in  coarse,  though  profitable 
employment,  as  vastly  inferior  to 
themselves.  If  they  do  not  despise 
them,  they  at  all  events  admit  and 
make  no  hesitation  of  asserting  that 
the  others  are  not  intelligent  enough 
to  exercise  the  franchise  rightly — 
nay,  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
any  government,  and  an  insult  to  the 
popular  intelligence,  if  the  roughs 
were  to  be  placed  on  a  political 
equality  with  themselves.  So  that 
the  common  sense  of  the  higher 
artisans  does  absolutely  repudiate 
the  theories  and  rebuke  the  political 
insanity  of  such  men  as  John  Bright, 
who  would  make  no  distinction 
whatever  in  the  admission  of  the 
working-classes  to  power. 

Next  comes  the  topic  of  educa- 
tion. That,  of  course,  is  personal  to 
every  man,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  establish  a  standard.  But 
some  kind  of  education  has  always 
been  pre-supposed  as  a  qualification 
for  enrolment.  When  Lord  John 
Kussell  propounded  his  abortive 
measure  of  Keform  in  1852,  he  tried 
to  muddle  together  the  separate  con- 
siderations of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  with  a  lofty  disdain  of 
statistics,  declared  that  he  did  not 
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think  it  necessary  to  adduce  any 
proof  of  the  intelligence  or  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  seeing  that 
"the  experience  of  every  honour- 
able member  is  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  concur  in  my  state- 
ment." The  propriety  of  expending 
annually  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  publication  of  Blue-books  and 
Parliamentary  Returns,  has  often 
been  questioned,  and  the  cool  way 
in  which  the  noble  lord  got  rid  of 
the  preliminary  difficulty  of  proving 
his  case,  would  certainly  seem  to 
justify  the  complaint,  for  at  that  very 
time  there  was  lying  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ^n  official 
report  showing  that,  out  of  every 
hundred  persons,  married  between 
1839  and  1 848  in  England  and  Wales, 
forty  could  not  write  their  names ; 
and  that  the  ignorance  in  1848  was 
much  greater  than  in  1839.  So  much 
for  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Next  we  come  to  their  sobriety. 
That  is  a  painful  subject  which  we 
shall  dismiss  as  shortly  as  we  can. 
A  glance  at  the  amount  of  the  excise 
duties  levied  in  Great  Britain  will 
demonstrate  what  the  national  pro- 
pensities are  ;  and,  in  Scotland,  we 
nave  now,  in  actual  operation,  a 
penal  statute,  unknown  in  despotic 
countries,  for  restraining  the  indulg- 
ence in  drink.  We  do  not  challenge 
its  propriety.  We  simply  notice  it 
as  a  remarkable  fact ;  and  the  more 
remarkable,  that  the  very  men  who 
are  foremost;  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed,  in  advocating  unlimited 
suffrage,  are  the  same  who  think  it 
necessary  to  check  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  workman.  They  will 
not  trust  him  in  the  public-house, 
and  yet  they  ask  us  to  trust  him  in 
the  polling-booth. 

Then,  as  to  prudence,  and  that  re- 
gard which  every  well-disposed  man 
ought  to  show  for  the  future  fate  of 
his  family.  We  have,  in  a  previous 
article,  suggested  a  method  of  open- 
ing a  wider  door  for  the  admission 
of  those  of  the  working-classes  who 
were  really  bent  upon  making  provi- 
sion for  their  families,  after  their 
own  decease,  than  was  afforded  by 
the  late  ministerial  bill,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  such  a  recommenda- 
tion would  most  cordially  have  been 
adopted  j  but  let  us  note  what  the 
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professed  friends  of  the  working- 
classes  have  said  and  are  saying  on 
the  subject  of  the  savings'  bank 
franchise  which  formed  part  of  the 
ministerial  scheme.  They  maintain 
that  it  was  a  mere  delusion,  on  the 
ground  that  a  very  small  portion 
only  of  the  working-classes  possess 
the  requisite  qualification.  Is  not 
this  tantamount  to  an  admission 
that  the  working-classes,  collectively, 
are  not  prudent  and  careful  ?  That, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  our  allega- 
tion, but  the  allegation  of  those  who 
are  clamouring  for  their  admission 
to  the  franchise.  We  wish  to  see 
the  better  educated,  industrious,  and 
prudent  represented,  and  with  that 
view  we  advocate  a  franchise  apart 
from  household  qualification  ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  to  the  proposal  of  ad- 
mitting the  masses  indiscriminately, 
because  there  is  great  danger  that 
they  would  be  led  astray  by  the  arti- 
fices of  designing  demagogues. 

In  order  to  prove  that  such  danger 
really  does  exist,  we  print  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  working-classes 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Financial  Reform  Association  of 
Liverpool : — 

"  If  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  giving 
your  votes  at  the  hustings,  it  is  hardly 
worth  your  while  to  trouble  yourselves 
about  the  matter ;  but  if  you  wish  for 
better  legislation — constant  employment 
at  better  wages  for  every  man  able  and 
willing  to  work  —  lighter  taxes— and 
more  of  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life,  you,  of  all  men,  have  the  deepest 
interest  in  a  real  reform  of  parliament. 

"In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1858, 
according  to  the  public  accounts,  the 
total  revenue,  excluding  that  from  Crown 
lands,  and  the  receipts  called  miscel- 
laneous, mainly  derived  from  the  shame- 
fully wasteful  annual  sales  of  what  are 
called  "old  stores,"  was  £66,243,293, 
of  which  sum  £41,186,357,  or  very 
nearly  two-thirds,  were  levied  in  the 
shape  of  customs  and  excise  duties — 
that  is,  of  taxes  upon  your  coffee,  your 
sugar,  your  tea,  your  beer,  your  spirits, 
your  tobacco,  your  currants  for  your 
pudding  —  ay,  and  upon  your  flour  of 
which  you  make  your  puddings  and 
your  bread,  for  though  the  iniquitous 
corn-laws  have  been  repealed,  there  is 
still  a  tax  of  one  shilling  per  quarter  on 
corn. 

"The  expenditure,  during  the  same 
year,  was  £68,277,501.  Of  this  sum 
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£28,627,103  went  to  pay  the  interest 
and  charges  on  our  huge  national  debt, 
contracted  for  the  most  part  in  wars 
undertaken  for  the  suppression  of  li- 
berty abroad,  or  to  stave  off  reform  at 
home, — but  all  said  to  be  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property.  Another  great  slice, 
£24,995,849,  went  for  army,  navy,  the 
Persian  expedition,  and  the  Chinese  war, 
in  none  of  which  have  you  any  particular 
interest,  or,  at  all  events,  none  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  propertied  classes, 
who  are  good  enough  to  rule  you,  and 
tax  you,  and  spend  your  money  without 
giving  you  votes. 

"Well,  then — as  so  much  debt  has 
been  contracted,  and  as  so  much  money 
is  annually  spent  for  the  supposed  pro- 
tection of  property,  property  ought  to 
contribute  its  fair  share  towards  the 
expenses. 

" But  how  stands  the  fact?  Allow- 
ing that  property  paid  half  the  income- 
tax  last  year,  under  schedules  A  and  B 
—  half  the  stamp  -  duties  —  half  the 
assessed  taxes — and  all  the  land-tax — 
its  whole  contribution  to  the  revenue 
was  £11,202,976,  or  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  customs 
and  excise  duties.  Coffee,  corn,  cur- 
rants, hops,  malt,  spirits,  sugar,  tabacco, 
and  snuff,  paid  £29,123,583,  12s.  lid.— 
that  is,  £17,920,607  more  than  pro- 
perty. 

"  Suppose  that  when  any  one  of  you 
had  bought  his  ounce  of  tobacco,  and 
paid  the  tobacconist  a  halfpenny  for 
it,  a  customhouse  officer  or  exciseman 
were  to  stop  you  at  the  door,  and 
demand  twopence-halfpenny  more  for 
the  Government — suppose  the  same  sort 
of  thing  were  to  occur  whenever  you 
bought  a  glass  of  beer  or  spirits — and  to 
your  wives  and  daughters  when  they 
bought  their  tea,  their  sugar,  and  their 
coffee — after  paying  the  tradesman  a 
fair  price  for  the  articles — what  would 
you  think  ? —  what  would  you  say  ? — 
what  would  you  do  ? 

"  You  would  not  stand  it  for  a  week. 
Yet  you  are  thus  imposed  upon  by  indi- 
rect taxation,  and  certain  persons  be- 
longing to  an  anti-income-tax  associa- 
tion have  talked  of  it  as  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  you,  in  a  state  of  '  happy 
ignorance, '  as  they  call  it,  are  thus  hood- 
winked into  paying  so  vastly  much  more 
than  your  fair  share  of  the  taxation  of 
the  country. 

"It  is  true  that  you  do  this  uncon- 
sciously, but  are  you  the  less  imposed 
upon  ? 

"  On  account  of  its  injustice  and 
oppression,  and  to  save  themselves,  as 
they  think,  the  same  persons  would  re- 
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peal  the  only  tax  which  really  reaches 
the  rich,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
addition  to  customs,  excise,  and  other 
taxes  which  press  upon  the  struggling 
masses  ;  but  you,  if  you  are  wise,  will 
go  for  the  abolition  of  customs  and  ex- 
cise duties  altogether,  and  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  such  a  property  and  income 
tax  as  will  compel  every  man,  the  mil- 
lionaire as  well  as  the  daily  labourer,  to 
contribute  to  the  just  necessities  of  the 
State — according  ta  his  means — no- 
thing more  and  nothing  less. 

"  If  Parliamentary  Ueform  is  to  lead 
to  such  a  change — a  change  so  fraught 
with  blessings  to  you,  your  children, 
and  to  your  children's  children — it  is 
worthy  of  all  your  exertions  night  and 
day,  and  your  wives  should  give  you 
no  rest,  sleeping  or  waking,  if,  having 
votes,  you  give  them  to  any  candidates 
not  pledged  to  use  their  utmost  exer- 
tions to  effect  it. 

"  But  if  legislation  and  taxation  are 
to  go  on  as  at  present — if  the  millions 
wrung  from  your  necessities  are  still  to 
be  spent  without  any  actual  control  by 
your  nominal  representatives,  and  with- 
out any  intelligible  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  expended — and  if 
you  are  still  to  contribute  two-thirds  of 
the  taxes,  to  you  Parliamentary  Reform 
will  not  be  worth  a  whiff  of  tobacco  or 
a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"Agitate,  then,  for  direct  taxation, 
for  the  abolition  of  customs  and  excise 
duties — that  is  to  say,  for  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade,  of  which  you  have  as  yet 
but  the  shadow,  great  as  are  the  advan- 
tages which  have  flowed  even  from  that 
— or  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  agi- 
tate at  all." 

There  can  be  no  mistake  whatever 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  precious 
document.  It  means  confiscation. 
It  urges  the  working-classes  to  agi- 
tate for  representation,  in  order  that 
the  whole  burdens  of  the  State  may 
be  laid  upon  property,  while  labour 
is  to  contribute  nothing. 

Are  the  advanced  Liberals,  the 
great  manufacturers,  mill -owners, 
iron-masters,  and  other  large  em- 
ployers of  labour,  anxious  for  such  a 
result  as  this  1  If  not,  why  have 
they  assisted  the  Whigs,  who  are 
simply  scrambling  for  office,  in  their 
attempt  to  destroy  the  best,  most 
honest,  and  most  able  administrative 
government  which  the  country  for 
many  years  has  known  1  Are  they 
really  blind  to  the  nature  of  this 
political  movement?  Do  they  be- 
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lieve  that  the  Whigs  in  the  abstract 
are  devotees  to  the  cause  of  reform  ? 
Why,  from  1852  to  1858,  they  were 
masters  of  the  position,  and  might 
have  carried  a  bill.    They  did  not  do 
so.    They  approached  the  subject  as 
cautiously  as  if  it  had  been  a' red-hot 
coulter,  and  if,  they  touched  it  at  all, 
dropped  it  with  marvellous  celerity. 
But  now,  when  the  Ministry  have  ac- 
tually prepared  a  bill,  they  affect  to 
be  indignant  at  what  they  are  impu- 
dent enough  to  term  an  interference 
with  their  prerogative — propose  re- 
solutions framed  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  that  bill,  without  specify- 
ing what  kind  of  measures  would 
have  met  with  their  support — pre- 
vent the  bill  from  being  considered 
with  a  view  to  amendment  by  the 
House — and  finally,  through  one  of 
their  chiefs,  so  complicate  matters, 
by  an  insolent  and  braggart  defiance 
which  the  said   chief  was  fain  to 
recant  when  too  late,  as  to  force  on 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which 
otherwise  might  possibly  be  avoided. 
This  is  the  result  of  ^the  Whig 
manoeuvres,  let  them  gainsay  it  if 
they  can.    It  is  all  very  well  for  them 
to  go  to  the  country  with  the  cry  that 
they  are  the  friends  of  Reform.    The 
friends  of  Reform  ! — why,  they  have 
just  exhibited  themselves  as  its  exe- 
cutioners !      Had  they  allowed  the 
Bill  to  pass  the  second  reading,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
House,  to  be  altered  according  to 
their  will.    They  might  have  changed 
or  improved  it  to  any  extent,  by 
omission,    addition,    or     otherwise, 
which  surely  would  have  been  the 
best  way  of  ascertaining  the  opinion 
of  the  Commons,  and  the  Ministry 
would  have  had  the  option  of  aban- 
doning  it  or   of   resigning,  if  the 
amendments  had  been  pushed  too  far. 
At  present,  what  is  the  question  be- 
fore the  country  ?  Is  it  whether  there 
shall  be  a  further  reform  or  none  1 
That  cannot    be   the  question,   for 
Ministers   have  offered  a  measure, 
and  are  ready  to  reconsider  the  sub- 
ject.   Is  it  as  to  the  details  of  their 
Bill  ?    That  cannot  be  the  question, 
because  the  last  House  of  Commons 
never  approached  the  deliberate  dis- 
cussion of  the  details.    Is  it  whether 
any  preferable   measure  should   be 
adopted  ?    That  can  hardly  be  ;   be- 
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cause,  though  Lord  John  Russell, 
after  he  had  juggled  the  opposition 
into  the  lobby  along  with  him  in  sup- 
port of  his  resolutions,  gave  a  slight 
sketch  of  his  present  ideas,  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  he  set  forth 
in  previous  abortive  attempts  at  legis- 
lation, Lord  Palmerston,  the  rival 
Whig  leader,  put  in  a  distinct  de- 
murrer. Burly  Sir  James  Graham, 
true  to  his  system  of  giving  the  lie 
direct  to  his  own  words  and  ante- 
cedents, seems  determined  to  con- 
test democratic  supremacy  with  Mr 
Bright,  and  if  he  is  spared  for  a  few 
years  longer,  may  figure  as  a  patriar- 
chal Ernest  Jones.  Mr  Bright,  again, 
despising  Russell,  has  a  telescopic 
measure  in  his  pocket,  which  he  can 
draw  out  or  in  to  suit  the  focus  of 
the  popular  eye.  What  then  is  the 
question  before  the  country  1  We 
return  to  our  previous  definition.  The 
real  question  is,  whether  a  good  and 
competent  Government  shall  be  dis- 
placed, to  make  way  for  one  which 
has  already  proved  itself  to  be  bad 
and  incompetent. 

Declaim,  spout,  stutter,  gabble,  or 
shriek  from  the  hustings  as  you 
please,  honourable  Liberal  candi- 
dates !  Soft-saw  dor  the  non-electors 
in  order  to  elicit  a  cheer  !  Tell  them, 
with  such  power  of  mystification  as 
you  possess,  which  the  haziness  of 
your  own  brains  will  probably  enable 
you  to  do,  that  you  are  champions  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  abstaining 
always- from  explaining  what  are  the 
precise  nature  of  those  rights !  After 
you  have  exhausted  all  your  eloquence, 
still  the  fact  will  remain  patent  to 
the  conviction  of  every  honest  man 
in  the  country  that  you  have  con- 
spired to  embarrass  the  Ministry  in  a 
most  critical  juncture  of  European 
affairs,  and  that  you  have  been  led  to 
do  so,  not  because  you  thought  this 
reform  measure  of  theirs  incapable  of 
amendment,  but  because  you  were 
determined,  if  you  could,  to  play  the 
old  political  game,  and  eject  the  pre- 
sent Government,  without  being  able 
to  offer  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

We  do  not  intend  to  maintain  that 
party  moves,  made  only  from  party 
considerations,  may  not,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  circumstances, 
be  regarded  as  justifiable.  In 
the  old  days,  when  the  line  of  de- 
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marcation  between  parties  was  de- 
fined and  distinct — when  in  fact  there 
did  exist  but  two  great  parties  in 
the  State,  to  one  or  other  of  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  belonged — 
when  each  party  was  unanimous  and 
disciplined,  and  ready  to  move  at  the 
will  of  a  recognised  and  sagacious 
leader — the  right  of  governing,  if 
that  can  be  called  a  right  which  is 
merely  consuetudinal,  was  held  to 
belong  to  the  strongest  party,  its 
strength  being  tested  by  its  Parlia- 
mentary majority.  In  the  event  of 
there  being  a  decided  majority,  the 
statesman  who  could  command  that, 
was  almost  entitled  to  expect  that 
the  Sovereign  should  commit  to  him 
the  great  trust  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  If  parties  were 
equally  balanced,  or  nearly  so,  the 
recognised  and  honourable  course  for 
the  Opposition  was  to  wait  patiently, 
until  their  own  ranks  were  augment- 
ed, or  until  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
committed  some  error,  or  indicated 
their  intention  to  follow  some  line  of 
policy  really  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  A  change  of  govern- 
ment was  then  considered,  and  most 
justly,  to  be  a  very  serious  step,  never 
to  be  taken  without  due  deliberation, 
first,  with  regard  to  its  propriety  if 
not  necessity,  and  secondly,  with  re- 
gard to  the  existing  probabilities  that 
the  party  pressing  for  the  change, 
could,  from  its  own  ranks,  offer  to 
the  Sovereign  and  to  the  nation,  a 
Ministry  better  able  to  administer, 
and  more  likely  to  secure  confidence 
than  that  which  was  to  be  displaced. 
And  lastly,  it  was  an  axiom  which  no 
sound  statesman  ever  openly  denied, 
that  in  times  of  public  danger,  whe- 
ther arising  from  turbulence  or  from 
war,  the  actual  holders  of  office  should 
receive  general  support,  even  al- 
though they  were  not  able  to  com- 
mand an  absolute  majority  in  the 
Commons. 

If,  therefore,  the  Liberal  party— for, 
in  default  of  a  more  appropriate  and 
definite  term,  we  can  only  use  that 
which  we  regard  as  a  pseudonym — 
had  been  united,  and  prepared  to 
offer  to  her  Majesty  a  government 
which  could  command  a  majority  in 
the  lower  House,  and  pursue  an  in- 
dependent policy,  they  might  reason- 
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ably,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  objected  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Conservatives  in  power.  The 
mode  of  expressing  such  an  objection 
is  very  simple  and  well-known.  No- 
thing more  than  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  was  required  to  reinstate 
the  Liberals  in  power. 

But  the  real  state  of  that  party  is 
far  otherwise.  It  is  broken  up  into 
sections,  which  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  deadly  animosity  towards 
one  another,  and  by  a  mutual  hatred, 
for  dislike  is  far  too  weak  a  word, 
which  they  do  not  even  attempt  to 
disguise.  In  the  course  of  last  sum- 
mer, we  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
constitution,  tendencies,  reciprocities, 
and  antipathies  of  that  amorphous 
body,  and  we  then  pointed  out  that, 
in  reality,  there  was  no  possible  point 
of  contact  between  the  old  Whigs 
and  the  Manchester  Radicals — that 
they  had  no  community  of  sen- 
timent, or  similarity  of  aim ;  and  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  could  ever  cordially  unite. 
We  showed  that  the  Whigs,  by  merg- 
ing their  traditional  and  distinctive 
name  in  that  of  Liberals,  had  lost 
caste  and  reputation,  and  had  de- 
stroyed their  own  cohesion,  without 
attracting  any  new  material.  We 
showed  that  the  Whigs,  who  affect 
to  have  some  reverence  for  the  con- 
stitution, were  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions or  squadrons,  led  by  rival  chiefs, 
whose  quarrel  was  inveterate  and  of 
old  standing.  We  argued  that,  come 
what  might,  Lord  Palmerstou  would 
not  and  could  not  allow  Lord  John 
Russell  again  to  assume  the  leadership, 
or  even  trust  him  to  act  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity;  because,  as  a  leader, 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  utterly 
incompetent,  and  as  a  subordinate 
unworthy  of  trust,  and  prone  to  mu- 
tiny and  cabal.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  would  rather 
keep  his  own  party  out  of  power,  or 
form  a  separate  alliance  with  the 
Radicals,  than  endure  the  dictator- 
ship, or  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  Palmerstou.  Since  that  article 
was  written,  no  change  whatever  has 
taken  place.  Palmerston  and  Russell 
are  at  one  only  as  regards  negation. 
They  both  took  exception  to  the  min- 
isterial bill,  but  they  are  not  agreed 
as  to  a  substitute.  Russell  will  not 
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take  a  bill  from  Palmerston,  even 
though  it  should  embody  his  own 
propositions.  The  subject  of  reform, 
he  hesitates  not  to  say,  exclusively 
belongs  to  him.  It  is  his  peculiar 
province,  with  which  no  one  else  may 
interfere.  He  forgets  that,  although 
he  was  the  nominal  proposer  of  one 
reform  bill,  which  was  passed  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  he  has  since  been 
the  real  deviser  of  two  abortive  mea- 
sures, which  were  repudiated  by  all 
parties,  and  are  now  repudiated  by 
himself !  Palmerston  will  not  take  a 
bill  from  Russell,  both  because  it  is 
not  convenient  to  allow  the  latter  an 
opportunity  of  replacing  his  squand- 
ered political  capital,  and  because  he, 
in  common  with  the  Whig  magnates, 
has  a  serious  and  well-founded  dread 
of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  de- 
mocratic ascendancy,  and  will  in  no- 
wise ally  himself  with  the  Man- 
chester Liberals,  to  gain  whose  sup- 
port Russell  is  willing  to  make  almost 
any  concession.  The  Manchester 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  make  no 
secret  of  their  reforming  views,  which 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  comprehend- 
ing the  suppression  of  all  minor  bor- 
oughs and  constituencies,  the  erec- 
tion of  electoral  districts  which  will 
give  the  vast  preponderance  of  power 
to  large  towns  to  the  detriment  of 
the  counties,  secret  voting,  and  a 
qualification  so  low  as  to  admit  the 
greater  portion  of  the  working-classes. 
Which  of  these  sections  is  to  prevail  ? 
Suppose  that  Lord  Derby  were  dis- 
placed, and  Lord  John  Russell  made 
premier  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  carry  through  a  satisfactory 
reform  bill,  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  his  measure  1  It  would  be  opposed 
by  the  Conservatives  and  Palmer- 
stonian  Whigs  as  being  too  ultra  in 
its  character,  and  by  the  Radicals  as 
not  being  sufficiently  democratic — • 
for  the  latter  party  have  emphatically 
declared  against  instalments,  and 
openly  avow  that  they  will  oppose 
every  bill  which  is  not  based  upon 
their  principles.  If  Lord  Palmerston 
were  made  premier  on  the  same  con- 
dition, he  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Russellites  and  the  Radicals,  and 
eould  not,  after  his  conduct  on  this 
recent  occasion,  expect  to  receive 
support  from  the  Conservatives. 
Against  the  Conservatives  and  Whigs 


combined  the  Radicals  are  utterly 
powerless. 

We  say  therefore  that  the  Opposi- 
tion, being  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy 
that  they  could  not  form  a  govern- 
ment capable  of  carrying  a  reform 
bill,  was  not  justified  in  making  any 
kind  of  factious  demonstration.  They 
might  have  defeated  the  ministerial 
bill  fairly  and  openly,  or  they  might 
have  tried  to  amend  it ;  but  they 
acted  unpatriotically  and  unfairly, 
we  shall  even  say  disloyally,  in  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  were  thoroughly 
aware  that  they  could  not  provide  a 
substitute. 

And  their  conduct  will  appear  the 
more  odious  when  we  consider  what 
a  time  they  selected  for  making  this 
offensive  party  move.  The  continent 
of  Europe  was  menaced  by  a  terrific 
thunderstorm.  France,  the  doubtful 
ally  of  Britain,  was  arming  to  the 
teeth,  not  certainly  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  general  peace.  No- 
toriously she  was  the  backer  of  Sar- 
dinia, a  small  but  ambitious  state, 
inflamed  by  the  desire  and  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  large  territorial  ag- 
grandisement. In  Count  Cavour, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  possesses  a 
minister  of  remarkable  dexterity. 
Fertile  in  resource,  far-seeing,  and  a 
profound  calculator  of  chances,  we 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
diplomatists  of  our  time,  but  also, 
considering  the  situation  which  he 
holds,  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  So  far  as 
regards  the  internal  reforms  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  its  attitude  in  opposition 
to  Papal  supremacy,  we  admit  that 
he  is  entitled  to  great  credit ;  but 
Count  Cavour  was  not  satisfied  with 
being  the  minister  of  a  constitutional 
and  well-regulated  monarchy  of  limit- 
ed dimensions,  which  might  be  con- 
templated as  a  model  by  the  subjects 
of  despotic  states,  and  cited  as  a  proof 
that  even  in  Italy  good  government 
and  uncoerced  tranquillity  might  be 
realised.  His  sphere  of  action  was 
too  small.  He  conceived  and  nour- 
ished the  hope  that  his  master  might 
one  day  drive  the  Austrians  out  of 
Lombardy,  mediatise  or  absorb  the 
smaller  states,  and  assume  the  iron 
crown  of  Italy.  But  to  do  this,  Sar- 
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dinia  of  herself  was  powerless.  She 
could  not  hope  to  prevail  against  the 
force  and  discipline  of  Austria,  even 
though  all  Italy  should  be  in  a  state 
of  insurrection.  Therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  make  great  alliances, 
and  to  purchase  future  support  by 
exertions  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
war  in  which  Britain  and  France 
combined  to  baffle  the  aggressive  at- 
tempts of  Russia  upon  Turkey  afford- 
ed the  desired  opportunity.  Austria 
had  hung  back,  or  rather  had  taken 
temporary  possession  of  the  Princi- 
palities for  her  own  behoof,  if  circum- 
stances would  admit,  without  assist- 
ing the  Western  powers,  while  she 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
the  Czar.  To  the  amazement  of 
Europe,  Sardinia  all  at  once  appeared 
as  a  belligerent  power.  She  not  only 
declared  war  against  Russia,  without 
the  slightest  pretext,  personal  to  her- 
self, for  doing  so  ;  but  she  sent  a  con- 
tingent to  the  Crimea,  in  order  to 
support  which  she  was  forced  to 
enter  the  money  market  as  a  bor- 
rower. A  remarkable  instance  of 
dsvotion,  for  which  it  is  difficult,  nay, 
impossible  to  find  a  parallel !  The 
absorption  of  Turkey  by  Russia  could 
not  affect  Sardinia,  even  contingent- 
ly. Only  giants  were  in  the  field. 
States  of  medium  dimensions  were 
but  too  glad  to  escape  from  the  strife ; 
yet  here  was  a  valiant  dwarf,  pray- 
ing to  participate  in  the  Giganto- 
machia,  with  as  little  power  of  ren- 
dering actual  service  to  his  confede- 
rates, as  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson  when 
he  was  pleased  to  vouch  a  free  protec- 
tion to  the  Peverils. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  treat 
lightly  the  promptitude  which  Sar- 
dinia displayed  on  that  occasion  ;  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  motive,  which  clearly  was 
a  desire  to  secure  the  future  co-opera- 
tion of  France  and  Britain  in  schemes 
for  enlarging  her  boundaries  at  the 
expense  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  of 
France,  it  would  appear,  was  well 
enough  disposed  to  adopt  the  Sar- 
dinian views,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  rupture  with  the  Austrian s. 
What  his  ultimate  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Italian  partition  may  be,  ad- 
mits of  serious  doubt.  That  Italy 
should  become  a  mere  appanage  of 
France  was  the  settled  conviction  of 
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the  first  Napoleon,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  third  of 
that^  name  entertains  an  opposite 
opinion.  .  The  marriage  of  his  cousin 
with  the  Princess  Ciothilde,  showed 
what  value  he  set  on  the  Sardinian 
alliance ;  and  then  followed  that  ex- 
tensive warlike  preparation,  which 
has  continued  down  to  the  present 
hour,  and  which  most  naturally  has 
given  an  alarm  to  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. If  peace  was  to  be  preserved, 
that  could  only  be  through  the  efforts 
and  firm  attitude  of  the  British 
Government,  for  no  other  power  had 
a  voice  potential  enough  to  restrain. 
Most  strenuously  and  skilfully  did 
the  Ministry  apply  themselves  to  this 
difficult  and  all-important  task  ;  and 
yet  it  was  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
negotiations,  any  interruption  of 
which  would  instantly  have  precepi- 
tated  the  war,  that  the  Liberal  party 
attempted  to  upset  the  Government ! 

We  call  upon  the  great  electoral 
body  to  keep  these  things  in  view, 
and  not  be  led  astray  by  empty  de- 
clamation about  the  importance  of 
immediate  reform.  That  question  is 
not  one  whit  more  important  now 
than  it  has  been  any  time  during  these 
last  twenty  years.  The  nation  is  not 
pressing  for  it.  No  material  interest 
can  be  promoted  by  its  immediate 
solution.  We  have  other  things  to 
look  to,  which  absolutely  concern  the 
safety  of  the  nation,  and  must  be  in- 
stantly taken  in  hand. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that 
peace  cannot  be  preserved.  Sardinia 
evidently  is  bent  on  war,  and  counts 
on  the  support  of  France.  So  far 
from  showing  any  willingness  to  dis- 
arm or  reluctance  to  enter  into  hos- 
tilities, she  is  at  this  moment,  and  has 
been  for  some  time  back,  receiving, 
enrolling,  and  organising  troops  of 
insurgents  from  the  minor  Italian 
states,  who  have  flocked  to  Turin  on 
the  assurance  that  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  them  of 
rioting  in  Austrian  blood.  All  the 
world  knows  that  the  revenues  of 
Sardinia  are  not  such  as  to  warrant 
a  large  expenditure  ;  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  a  sagacious  financier  like 
Cavour  would  have  gone  so  far  for 
the  sake  of  mere  demonstration.  He 
could  hardly  expect  that  Austria 
would  be  overawed,  and  induced  to 
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give  up  her  treaties  or  her  posses- 
sions by  any  show  of  preparation. 
He  must  have  anticipated  resistance 
and  defiance,  and  must  also  have  re- 
ceived direct  assurance  of  support 
from  France,  or  rather  from  its  ruler. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  having  kindled  a  European  war, 
must,  in  the  event  of  that  calamity 
occurring  now,  rest  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon. It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  the  people  of  England 
should  know  who  has  been  the  origi- 
nator of  this  disturbance,  which,  ere 
these  pages  meet  the  reader's  eye, 
may  have  become  an  awful  calamity. 
We  learn  from  a  telegraphic  message, 
that  war  is  likely  to  be  precipitated 
without  any  Congress  whatever  being 
held,  in  consequence  of  a  formal 
demand  made  by  Austria  on  Sar- 
dinia that  the  latter  power  shall 
disband  and  disperse  the  legionaries 
whom  she  has  received  into  her 
territory,  and  that,  failing  her  agree- 
ment to  do  so,  war  will  be  immedi- 
ately declared.  We  lament  that  such 
a  step  should  have  been  taken,  but 
we  are  not  therefore  prepared  to  de- 
nounce Austria  as  the  violator  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  From  the  very 
first  we  have  not  felt  any  confidence 
in  the  power  of  a  Congress  to  allay 
the  elements  of  strife.  It  might 
have  done  so,  had  all  the  parties  been 
sincere.  But  we  more  than  doubt, 
we  utterly  disbelieve,  the  sincerity  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  For 
many  weeks  all  Europe  has  been 
ringing  with  his  military  prepara- 
tions. His  troops  have  been  moved 
to  wards  the  frontier,  and  concentrated 
in  formidable  masses.  The  army  of 
Algeria  has  been  brought  over  to 
France.  The  arsenals  are  busy,  ra- 
tions and  clothing  have  been  con- 
tracted for,  and  every  disposition 
has  been  made  which  a  great  military 
power  would  deem  necessary  for  the 
opening  of  a  difficult  campaign. 
Never  indeed,  according  to  universal 
report,  has  France  so  rapidly  and 
effectively  brought  forth  its  military 
power.  For  this  unparalleled  pre- 
paration there  must  be  some  ade- 
Suate  cause.  It  cannot  be  from  fear 
lat  Austria  would  invade  Sardinia, 
for  Austria  has  not  been  the  aggres- 
sor. It  can  only  be  to  support  Sar- 
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dinia  ;  or  rather,  under  that  pretext, 
to  invade  the  Austrian  dominions. 
No  Congress,  meeting .  under  such 
circumstances,  could  have  prevented 
the  catastrophe ;  and  our  deliberate 
opinion  is  that  no  human  influence 
would  have  availed  to  restrain  Louis 
Napoleon  from  prosecuting  his  de- 
signs upon  Italy.  No  doubt  he  was 
willing — nay,  desirous,  to  prolong  the 
negotiations,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
hope  that  the  quarrel  might  be 
settled  by  arbitration;  for  it  is 
understood  that  his  preparations, 
though  far  advanced,  are  not  com- 
pleted, and  that  three  weeks  must 
elapse  before  he  can  take  the  field. 
Austria  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  has 
declined  waiting  until  France  is 
ready  to  cope  with  her.  Hence  her 
summons  to  Sardinia,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  an  immediate  conflict. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
that  her  Majesty's  ministers  should 
receive  the  general  support  of  the 
nation;  for  we  cannot  disguise  our 
apprehension  that  before  the  ter- 
mination of  this  war,  which  now  may 
be  regarded  as  inevitable,  Great  Bri- 
tain may  be  compelled  to  take  an 
active  part.  That,  we  may  safely 
assume,  will  not  be  done  rashly,  nor 
can  any  party  in  this  country  desire 
it,  for  our  real  interests  are  identified 
with  neutrality,  and  no  strong  sym- 
pathies are  enlisted  on  behalf  of  any 
of  the  belligerents.  Austria's  pro- 
tectorate of  and  separate  treaties 
with  the  minor  Italian  potentates, 
by  virtue  of  which  she  garrisons 
their  towns,  and  supplies  them  with 
a  foreign  soldiery,  have  been  generally 
objected  to ;  but  no  one  denies  her 
right  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  pro- 
vinces which  were  guaranteed  to  her 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Her  title 
to  them  is  indeed  the  same  as  that 
in  virtue  of  which  Sardinia  holds 
Genoa,  which,  from  being  a  republic, 
was  annexed  to  Piedmont,  for  a  pur- 
pose which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
"  Italy,"  says  the  historian  of  Europe, 
while  treating  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  "Italy  presented  in  some 
respects  a  more  complicated  field  for 
diplomacy.  The  cession,  indeed,  of 
Lombardy  to  Austria,  and  of  the 
Genoese  republic  to  the  kingdom  of 
Piedmont,  was  at  once  agreed  to 
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without  any  difficulty,  despite  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  citizens 
of  the  latter  commonwealth,  who 
passionately  desired  the  restoration 
of  their  ancient  form  of  government : 
so  strongly  was  the  necessity  felt  of 
strengthening  the  States  on  the 
French  frontier,  and,  above  all,  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  in  whose 
hands  the  keys  of  the  most  important 
passes  from  France  into  Italy  were 
placed?  Sardinia,  therefore,  would 
be  guilty  of  a  gross  act  of  treachery 
and  a  public  crime  to  Europe,  if  she 
were  to  conspire  with  France,  as 
some  think  she  has  been  doing  for 
her  future  aggrandisement,  by  de- 
spoiling Austria  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  in  return  for  the  desertion  of 
her  post  as  a  sentinel  between  France 
and  Italy.  Had  Austria  interfered 
in  any  way  with  the  rights  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  sympathies  of  the  British 
public  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  smaller 
State ;  but  as  there  has  not  been  even 
a  shadow  of  such  interference,  we  can- 
not regard  the  present  attitude  of 
Sardinia  as  otherwise  than  danger- 
ous and  deplorable ;  and  if,  as  is 
most  likely,  she  should  be  the  first 
to  suffer,  Britain  certainly  will  not 
interfere  to  shield  her  from  the  con- 
sequences of  her  folly.  With  France, 
we  need  not  say,  there  is  no  kind  of 
sympathy  whatever.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  that  we  must  identify  a  great, 
gallant,  ingenious,  and  highly-culti- 
vated people  with  the  acts  of  a  single 
man,  and  regard  his  will,  his  designs, 
and  his  motions,  as  being  those  of  a 
mighty  nation.  Yet  this  is  what 
France  has  earned  by  breaking  down 
the  ancient  landmarks,  by  abolish- 
ing aristocracy,  elevating  democracy, 
and  practically  carrying  into  effect 
those  very  doctrines  which  Mr  Bright 
and  his  followers  advocate.  The  in- 
evitable results  of  manhood  suffrage 
and  electoral  districts  are  the  destruc- 
tion of  constitutional  government,  an- 
archy, and  an  iron  despotism  main- 
tained by  the  military  arm,  to  which 
millions  are  fain  to  submit,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  real  freedom,  their 
vested  rights,  and  the  utterance  of  their 
honest  opinion.  L'Etat,  c'est  moi,  is 
the  maxim  on  which  Louis  Napoleon 
lives  and  rules ;  and  although  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  great 
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majority  of  the  French  people,  com- 
prehending the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial classes,  who  cannot  but  be 
sufferers,  are  secretly  averse  to  war, 
they  are  as  effectually  deprived  of 
the  power  of  utterance  as  if  their 
tongues  had  been  torn  from  the  root. 
Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  France, 
we  do  actually  designate  that  myste- 
rious and  dangerous  man  in  whose 
hands  real  France  is  a  puppet ;  and 
with  him,  we  know  full  well,  no 
section  of  the  British  public  will 
sympathise.  It  is  always  presump- 
tuous for  the  uninspired  to  prophesy ; 
but  if  we  may  argue  from  experience 
and  from  historical  parallels,  the 
step  which  Louis  Napoleon  is  now 
meditating  will  lead  to  his  utter  dis- 
comfiture, and  to  the  extinction  of 
his  slender  dynasty.  He  cannot 
hope  to  confine  the  war  to  Italy. 
He  cannot  even  make  war  in  Italy 
without  violating  the  Treaty  of  Vi- 
enna ;  and  he  can  hardly  expect  that 
Europe  will  stand  idly  by,  and  allow 
him  to  ravage  and  annex  kingdoms 
and  principalities  without  combining 
to  stay  the  plague.  Does  he  come  as 
a  liberator  to  restore  freedom  to 
Italy?  Where  is  the  freedom  of 
France?  Will  he  who,  in  his  own 
dominions,  has  stifled  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  extinguished  even  the 
vestige  of  representative  legislation, 
bestow  those  boons  upon  aliens, 
should  he  become  their  lord  and 
master  ?  Napoleon  and  freedom  ! 
Besotted  indeed  must  the  Italians 
be,  if  such  a  cry  shall  arise  among 
them. 

The  country  may  well  congratu- 
late itself  that,  at  such  a  crisis  as 
the  present,  Lord  Derby  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  The  Italian 
difficulties,  which  for  some  time  past 
have  caused  much  apprehension,  and 
which  now  have  eventuated  in  a 
crisis,  were  rendered  more  compli- 
cated and  difficult  of  extrication  by 
the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
held  out  hopes  to  the  Italians  which 
never  could  be  realised.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  to  that  eminent  states- 
man the  credit  of  a  sincere  wish  that 
Italy  should  be  better  governed  ;  but 
we  demur  to  the  means  which  he 
adopted,  because  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  Italians  a  false  im- 
pression, and  to  make  them  believe 
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that  England  was  ready  to  enforce 
her  tendered  and  gratuitous  advice 
to  their  rulers.  It  is  generally 
understood  on  the  Continent  that 
a  great  nation  like  ours  never 
speaks  but  with  a  voice  potential 
— that  her  recommendations  may 
fairly  be  construed  as  somewhat 
equivalent  to  demands— and  that  she 
is  prepared,  when  needful,  to  give 
something  more  than  moral  support 
to  the  cause  which  she  thinks  proper 
to  espouse.  Advice,  however  sound 
and  judicious,  is  rarely  useful  unless 
it  is  tendered  with  a  show  of  autho- 
rity ;  and  we  must  needs  say  that 
the  perpetual  intermeddling  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  with 
the  affairsof  the  peninsula,  was  neither 
creditable  to  England  nor  calculated 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Italian  people.  It  irritated  the 
princes ;  it  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
revolutionists  ;  and  it  led  to  endless 
complications  and  confusion.  The 
true  policy  of  Britain  with  regard  to 
foreign  states,  is  to  abstain  from  all 
interference,  except  in  extreme  cases ; 
to  allow  each  sovereign  or  indepen- 
dent state  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  ; 
rigidly  to  observe  treaties,  and  to  see 
that  treaties  are  observed.  That  is 
the  policy  of  the  present  Cabinet ; 
and  had  those  which  preceded  it 
acted  on  the  like  principle,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  crisis  never 
would  have  arrived.  Since  it  has 
arrived,  let  us  be  thankful  that  the 
reins  of  government  are  in  such  ca- 
pable hands ;  and  let  all  those  who 
love  their  country  manifest  that  dis- 
position by  giving  strenuous  support 
to  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  If  the 
new  House  of  Commons  should  prove 
to  be  factious  and  divided — if,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tremendous  war  abroad, 
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when  it  is  possible  that  the  integrity 
of  our  own  shores  may  be  threatened, 
we  are  again  to  behold  the  lament- 
able spectacle  of  disappointed  and 
broken-down  statesmen  intriguing 
for  office,  and  contriving  pitfalls  for 
their  antagonists — if  some  measures 
are  to  be  advocated,  not  because  they 
are  advantageous  to  the  country,  but 
because  they  may  be  useful  for  party 
purposes — if  other  measures  are  to  be 
obstructed,  not  because  they  are 
unsuited  to  the  real  requirements 
of  the  time,  but  because  they  do  not 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  democrats, 
or  are  calculated,  from  their  wise  and 
moderate  nature,  to  put  an  end  to 
that  agitation — then  we  may  indeed 
despair  of  the  ultimate  destinies  of 
the  country.  But  we  do  not  antici- 
pate any  such  result.  We  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  this  general  elec- 
tion, believing  that  the  appeal  which 
the  Ministry  have  made  for  support 
and  confidence  will  meet  with  a 
loyal  response,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  House  of  Commons 
will  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
conduct  the  government  with  a  firm 
hand  and  a  steady  aim  through  the 
intricate  passages  of  the  future.  In 
the  midst  of  the  terrible  deluge 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  Eu- 
rope, uprooting  dynasties,  effacing 
landmarks,  and  carrying  ruin  and 
desolation  over  her  fertile  fields  and 
beautiful  cities,  may  the  ark  of  Bri- 
tain ride  secure,  uninvaded  by  the 
waves,  and  unshattered  by  the 
tempest ;  and  when  in  His  own  good 
time  the  Almighty  shall  see  fit  to 
stop  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and 
bid  the  plague  of  waters  be  assuaged, 
may  it  be  our  high  privilege  to  send 
forth  the  dove  of  peace,  and  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe. 
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t  WAE  has  ever  derived  its  progres- 
sions and  changes  from,  the  varied 
proportions  and  combinations  of 
man-power  and  art-power.  Man  to 
man,  breast  to  breast,  foot  to  foot, 
muscle  to  muscle,  was  the  struggle 
of  the  primal  state.  Man-power 
with  the  aid  of  science,  against  man 
alone,  was  the  contest  of  growing 
civilisation  with  barbarous  strength. 
When  these  great  elements  were 
nearly  balanced  came  the  grand  and 
terrible  combats  of  civilised  peoples, 
the  great  encounters  of  intellect  and 
strength,  in  combination  and  proxi- 
mate equality.  The  past,  however, 
teaches  us  that  there  must  be  ever  a 
proportion  in  these  elements.  His- 
tory is  full  of  proofs  that  the  one  can 
never  become  so  predominant  as  to 
supersede  the  other.  Science  in  the 
hands  of  degenerate  manhood  has 
never  yet  sufficed  to  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  new  and  vigorous  races; 
and  the  impulses  of  unscientific  val- 
our, or  the  pressure  of  multitudes, 
even  if  acting  with  a  rush  like  that 
of  the  northern  nations,  would  surge 
vainly  and  break  against  the  art  and 
organisation  of  modern  war.  This 
fact,  this  experience,  is  of  import 
now — now  in  the  days  when  the 
theory  is  gaining  ground,  that  science 
has  levelled,  and  will  further  level, 
the  qualities  inherent  in  nations  and 
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races.  This  can  never  be.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  ordination  of  the  world's 
government.  Science  may  and  will 
doubtless  vary  and  decrease  the  dif- 
ferences and  gradations  in  race-su- 
premacy, but  it  can  never  nullify 
them.  Man  must  be  ever  the  first 
agent  in  war  or  policy.  The  power 
of  art  he  raises  around  him  must  be 
a  secondary,  though  ever  effective 
instrument.  This  age  will  try  the 
question  more  thoroughly  than  ever 
it  has  yet  been  tested.  Steam  and 
projectile  power  are  the  two  strongest 
war-agencies  which  science  has  ever 
yet  set  in  array  against  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  native  will  and  valour 
of  man,  the  most  formidable  chal- 
lenge it  has  ever  given  to  the  innate 
attributes  of  heart  and  nature,  as  the 
propelling  forces  of  battle.  Yet  these 
can  never  be  set  in  action  by  mere 
mechanism  ;  the  genius,  the  courage 
of  man  must  be  always  the  motive 
powers  which  shall  direct  and  propel 
them,  which  shall  give  them  a  due 
effect  and  development.  And  thus 
again  the  diverse  qualities  of  races 
and  peoples  must  ever  appear  pro- 
minently in  the  application  of  science 
as  a  war  force.  Man  must  be  ever 
the  soul  to  the  body. 

In  negation  of  this  principle,  it 
has  been  mooted  of  late,  that  our  sea- 
men and  ships  will  henceforth  relin- 
2U 
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quish  their  old  vantage-ground,  and 
that  one  crew,  one  ship,  will  be  the 
same  or  better  than  another  accord- 
ing to  the  armament  or  horse-power 
which  it  represents.  Britannia  is 
no  longer  to  rule  the  waves.  Science 
will  assume  the  trident.  The  navies 
of  the  world  are  for  the  future  to  be 
estimated  by  the  most  powerful  en- 
gines and  the  most  destructive  guns. 
This  we  believe  to  be  a  grand  fal- 
lacy. As  long  as  there  are  winds 
and  waves — as  long  as  ships  are  not 
self-motive,  but  require  to  be  guided 
by  skill,  and  be  handled  with  courage 
and  dexterity— as  long  as  the  posi- 
tion and  placing  of  a  ship  can  give 
her  vantage  and  superiority,  so  long 
must  seamanship  be  a  power,  so  long 
must  the  people,  to  whom  it  is  a 
nature,  be  capable  of  holding  supre- 
macy on  the  seas.  This  nature  must, 
however,  doubtlessly  be  allied  with 
an  application  of  art,  and  a  pos- 
session of  material  somewhat  equal 
to  the  resources  and  means  of 
other  navies,  and  then  it  will  and 
must  turn  the  scale,  making  equal- 
ity superiority,  inferiority  equality. 
Strangely  enough,  this  change  in  the 
proportions  of  man-power  and  art- 
power,  it  is  prophesied,  will  affect 
most  the  people  who  were  supposed 
to  have  the  advantage  in  both.  The 
tars  of  old  England  have  long  been 
acknowledged  as  the  seamen  of  the 
world ;  and  the  number  of  her  sons 
whose  business  takes  them  to  the 
great  waters,  is  equal  to  the  collec- 
tive marine  of  Europe;  her  crafts- 
men are  the  workmen  of  the  world  ; 
wood  and  iron  are  her  familiar  ele- 
ments, which  she  moulds  together  to 
do  her  bidding;  steam  is  the  child 
of  her  adoption  and  fostering ;  her 
engines  are  imported  into  all  lands ; 
her  engineers  are  found  under  every 
flag ;  her  resources  are  gigantic  ;  her 
wealth  elastic;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  advantages,  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  echoed  by  nation  after  na- 
tion, rouses  her  to  the  knowledge 
that  in  all  the  material  and  equip- 
ment of  naval  war,  in  all  the  appli- 
ances of  naval  force,  she  is  only  equal 
to  the  great  power  with  which  she 
has  hitherto  victoriously  contested 
the  empire  of  the  seas — that  in  the 
ready  supply  of  seamen  she  may  be 
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inferior.  How  can  this  be  1  It  is  a 
problem  for  the  nation  to  solve. 
Many  are  the  solutions  which  have 
been  offered ;  the  changes  of  material 
caused  by  steam ;  the  extensive  con- 
struction of  small  vessels  demanded 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea  campaigns ;  the  succession 
of  administrators,  and  consequent 
change  of  systems ;  the  sacrifice  of 
the  country's  weal  to  the  struggles 
of  parties ;  of  its  offensive  and  de- 
fensive power  to  the  expediency  of 
estimates  and  budgets.  All  these 
have  some  reason,  some  argument ; 
yet  none  nor  all  collectively  can  ex- 
culpate the  body  politic,  or  the  nation 
itself,  from  the  error,  the  almost" 
crime,  which  has  thus  perilled  or 
rendered  doubtful  our  supremacy  at 
sea.  And  this  supremacy  is  not  to 
us  a  question  of  national  ambition  or 
national  pride,  it  is  a  principle  of  ex- 
istence. Equality  to  us  is  danger — in 
superiority,  manifest  and  unchal- 
lenged, is  safety.  Meanwhile,  a  coun- 
try and  a  people  for  whom  the  supre- 
macy has  not  this  vitality — to  whom 
it  is  not  this  necessity— to  whom  it 
is  mere  supremacy — have  advanced 
upon  us  with  an  energy  and  an  in- 
tent, a  vigour  and  a  result,  which 
evince  a  strong  and  fixed  resolve  to 
challenge,  and,  if  possible,  to  attain 
it.  Impelled  by  one  strong  will, 
aimed  at  one  fixed  purpose,  the  na- 
tional effort  has  progressed  steadily, 
strongly,  undeviatingly,  unattracted 
by  temporary  requirements  or  expe- 
diencies, to  the  construction  and  or- 
ganisation of  a  great  navy,  propor- 
tionate in  its  parts,  powerful  in  its 
unity  and  preparation ;  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  peoples  of  Europe 
have  begun  to  institute  comparisons 
betwixt  the  navies  of  France  and 
England,  to  speculate  on  the  issue  of 
a  trial,  and  balance  the  claims  for 
the  championship.  And  these  com- 
parisons are  not  only  drawn  betwixt 
the  nations,  but  betwixt  the  govern- 
ments ;  betwixt  the  effects  of  despot- 
ism and  freedom ;  rulers  and  the 
ruled  await  the  denouement  anx- 
iously and  earnestly ;  and  the  proof 
which  determines  the  supremacy 
may  affect  the  destinies  of  the  future. 
On  one  side  are  the  natural  agen- 
cies— material,  national  fitness,  prac- 
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tical  talent,  resources  of  wealth, 
production  and  industry,  the  incite- 
ments of  ancient  prestige  and  na- 
tional feeling ;  on  the  other,  the 
concentration  of  power,  the  will  of  a 
man,  the  resolve  of  aristocracy.  It 
will  be  a  sad  lesson  for  the  world — 
a  sad  experience  for  coming  genera- 
tions, if,  in  such  a  contest,  the  ener- 
gies of  a  free  people  shall  prove  un- 
equal to  the  efforts  of  absolutism. 
It  may  not  be,  that  these  compari- 
sons should  ever  be  tried  by  a  war- 
test  ;  the  contest  may  be  carried  on 
and  decided  amid  the  amenities  of 
peace ;  yet  the  result,  as  seen  only  in 
the  possession  of  power,  in  the  as- 
cendancy of  effort  and  resource,  will 
have  a  speech  for  the  nations  more 
telling  and  effective  than  protocols 
or  diplomatic  notes — may  have  a 
casting-vote  in  the  great  question  of 
peace  or  war.  The  assertion  of  our 
old  supremacy,  by  the  creation  and 
actual  existence  of  a  navy — men  and 
ships — equal  to  its  maintenance,  may 
suffice  to  avert  the  war -test,  may 
tend  to  suppress  the  war -spirit,  to 
calm  the  war- attitudes  which  now 
agitate  and  disturb  the  dynasties, 
the  people,  and  policies  of  Europe. 

Power,  if  not  in  principle  aggres- 
sive, is  a  great  peace-maker,  a  great 
arbitrator,  a  great  defence. 

How  comes  it,  however,  that  this 
question  of  supremacy  again  arises 
after  the  issues  of  the  last  war — how 
can  it  be  resolved  without  a  resort  to 
the  same  stern  trial  ? — A  comparison 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  two  navies, 
of  their  possible  and  probable  develop- 
ment, of  the  policies  they  represent, 
the  consequences  they  may  produce, 
can  alone  give  an  answer. 

France  and  England — allies  now 
and  rivals — representatives  ever  of 
different  ideas,  different  theories, 
different  forces,  different  elements, 
the  two  leading  powers  of  civilisa- 
tion, cannot  alter  their  relative  posi- 
tions towards  each  other  without 
affecting  the  general  equilibrium, 
without  influencing  materially  the 
progress  and  direction  of  that  civil- 
isation. France,  by  ancient  tradi- 
tion, by  ancient  prestige,  and  natural 
policy,  has  been  the  military  nation 
of  the  modern  age,  has  been,  spite 
of  revolutions  and  revolutionists,  of 
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equality  and  fraternity,  the  cham- 
pion of  force  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, has  ever  assumed  for  itself  the 
destiny  of  conquest.  England,  as 
naturally,  has  claimed  and  held  the 
dominance  on  the  seas,  and  has  ever 
set  herself  in  the  advance  of  progres- 
sive liberty  and  intelligence,  has  ever 
undertaken  the  mission  of  spreading 
and  extending  the  moral  influences 
and  physical  benefits  of  civilisation 
by  migrations,  intercourse  with  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  by 
commerce.  Should  this  relationship 
of  principles  and  forces  be  disturbed, 
should  the  naval  and  military  supre- 
macy be  combined  in  one  people,  the 
balance  of  governing  theories  would 
be  upset,  and  an  impulse  and  an  op- 
portunity given  to  the^  doctrine  of 
force  which  would  afford  it  a  vantage 
in  determining  the  destinies  of  man. 
This  question  of  navies  is  not,  there- 
fore, only  a  national  one,  not  one  of 
the  individual  supremacy  of  the  two 
countries  ;  but  one  which  may  have 
a  world-wide  world-felt  bearing  and 
effect.  Let  us  investigate  it ;  and 
first  let  us  examine  the  naval  power 
of  France. 

The  late  prominence  of  her  navy 
has  appeared  to  act  on  the  world  as 
a  surprise.  It  had  been  assumed 
that,  content  with  her  military  as- 
cendancy and  absorbed  in  its  develop- 
ment, she  cared  little  comparatively 
for  her  maritime  forces,  and  shrank 
from  the  sea  as  an  ungenial  element 
for  the  display  of  her  puissance.  The 
history  of  her  policy  for  centuries 
shows  no  such  indifference.  When 
did  she  ever  voluntarily  consent  to 
have  a  secondary  place  or  play  a  se- 
condary part  in  any  sphere  of  action 
or  ambition  ?  Such  indifference  was 
not  only  contrary  to  all  her  state- 
craft, but  would  have  been  un- 
worthy of  a  great  country,  possessed 
of  a  vast  sea-board,  and  capable  of 
a  great  maritime  advancement.  A 
navy  would  have  been  to  France  in 
time  a  necessity ;  but  it  was  a  policy 
before  it  became  a  necessity.  Its 
creation  was  a  conception  of  the 
rulers  who  first  began  to  concen- 
trate her  power,  and  its  development 
has  been  a  chief  policy  of  every 
strong  government,,  an  element  in 
every  great  epoch  of  her  history. 
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The  rise  and  fall  of  her  naval  effort 
will  almost  indicate  the  vicissitudes, 
the  strong  and  weak  periods  of  the 
history  of  France.  The  strong  mon- 
archies, the  strong  ministers,  who 
gave  the  great  impulses  to  her  destiny, 
ever  regarded  the  marine  as  a  means, 
an  indispensable  means,  of  great- 
ness. Henri  Quatre,  Sully,  and  Louis 
Quatorze,  Colbert,  Napoleon,  all  saw 
that  a  country  whose  coasts  trended 
on  seas  and  oceans  must  be  mari- 
time, must  be  naval;  that  it  was 
a  destiny  involved  in  the  position ; 
and  that  a  people  so  sea-girt  must  be 
powerful  on  the  sea,  in  order  to  up- 
hold an  ascendancy  among  nations  ; 
that  to  be  supreme  at  all,  they  must 
be  supreme  there.  Under  weak,  self- 
ish policies  the  navy  declined,  lan- 
guished, only  however  to  be  raised 
up  and  revived  by  the  first  strong 
hand  which  wielded  the  power  of 
France.  And  it  is  this  persist- 
ency, this  perseverance  in  the  effort, 
under  all  circumstances,  under  all 
discouragements,  after  defeat,  after 
stagnation,  after  failure,  which  proves 
that  the  policy  is  not  a  temporary 
one,  not  an  expediency,  but  one 
which  has  been  accepted  and  regis- 
tered as  national,  one  which  aims  at 
supremacy  on  the  seas. 

A  German  writer,  who  has  of  late 
commanded  much  attention,  says,* 
"  While  the  navy  of  England  sprang 
from  the  people,  lived  with  their  life, 
and  advanced  step  by  step  with 
their  gradual  growth,  we  find  that 
of  France  altogether  distinct  from 
the  people,  and  only  the  plaything 
of  her  rulers."  This  is  true  in  part, 
fallacious  in  conclusions.  The  navy 
of  France  was  indeed  distinct  from 
the  people,  it  enlisted  not  their  in- 
terests, excited  no  popular  pride, 
was  not  regarded  as  an  element  in 
the  national  glory.  It  is  true  that 
it  grew  not,  sprang  not  from  popular 
sympathy  or  national  life;  it  was 
the  offspring  of  policy,  the  creation 
of  her  rulers  :  but  it  was  no  play- 
thing; it  was  a  powerful  agent, 
emanating  in  serious  intent,  aimed 
with  earnest  purpose,  and  developed 


by  strong  resolve.  It  is  well  to 
speak  of  Napoleon  III.  as  the  magi- 
cian, at  whose  command  the  navy  of 
France  arose  ;  but  the  design  which 
time,  circumstances,  and  the  popu- 
larising of  the  naval  service  by  a 
preceding  dynasty  had  enabled  him 
to  fulfil,  was  a  traditional  one  which 
had  passed  onwards  to  him,  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  by  minister 
on  minister,  bureau  on  bureau,  dy- 
nasty on  dynasty. 

The  comparison  betwixt  the  navies 
of  France  and  England  fitly  com- 
mences with  the  grand  struggle  in 
which  the  resources  and  power  of  the 
two  nations  were  well  and  sternly 
tried.  It  was  a  trial  in  which  the  ini- 
tiative strength  of  each  was  sufficient 
to  make  the  result  a  test  of  their  re- 
spective pretensions  to  maritime  su- 
premacy. Both  had  attained  a  naval 
strength  hitherto  unexampled  in  their 
annals.  The  maritime  ambition  of 
France  had  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment ;  circumstances  had  given 
an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  naval 
force  in  England.  The  champions 
stood  opposed  in  the  very  prime 
and  pride  of  their  power.  Prestige 
had  not  yet  been  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  the  balances — national  attri- 
butes had  not  then  fully  declared 
themselves,  and  the  relative  capacity 
of  the  two  peoples  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  material  was 
only  partially  known. 

The  forces  by  which  these  powers 
were  represented,  when  war  placed 
them  front  to  front,  were  nearly 
equal.  England  showed  a  total  of 
304  effective  vessels,  158  of  which 
were  of  the  line.  France,  246  ships, 
82  of  the  line,  and  78  frigates.  The 
proportions  are  better  established  by 
the  comparison  of  ships  of  the  line ; 
for,  though  frigates  are  formidable  as 
cruisers  and  interruptions  to  trade, 
and  frigate  actions  have  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  naval  annals  of 
the  war,  still  "  the  strength  of  any 
navy,"  considered  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  is  its  line  of  battle.t  Making 
all  deductions  for  unserviceable  ships, 
for  those  not  quite  ready,  and  others 
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being  altered  to  different  classes,  the 
relative  strengths  were* — England, 
115  ships  of  the  line  ;  France,  76. 
The  French  ships,  however,  were  of  a 
larger  and  finer  class,  mounted  more 
guns,  and  carried  more  men ;  so  that, 
when  the  weight  of  metal,  number  of 
guns,  and  the  crews  are  taken  into 
calculation,  the  disparity  is  dimin- 
ished or  altogether  annulled.  The 
estimate  of  the  man-power  is  more 
difficult.  England  entered  on  the 
contest  with  a  force  of  45,000,  and  a 
supply  for  the  sea-service  of  a  little 
more  than  four  millions.  The  re- 
sources of  her  rival  in  these  respects 
must  have  been  fully  equal,  as  the 
complements  of  the  ships  were  great- 
er, and  her  preparations  evinced  no 
financial  scruples.  Thus  stood  the 
comparison  when  the  war  began. 
Years  passed  on.  The  navies  of  the 
world  were  embattled  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Whole  fleets  were  de- 
stroyed and  disappeared ;  others  were 
built ;  men  were  absorbed  by  thou- 
sands; millions  were  expended  in 
material.  The  trial  was  long  and 
terrible — the  struggle  gigantic  and 
grand  in  all  its  phases.  Gigantic 
also  and  decisive  were  the  results. 
When  it  ended,t  England  had  floating 
on  the  seas,  or  in  her  ports  and  docks, 
in  commission,  and  in  ordinary,  687 
ships,  118  of  which  were  of  the  line, 
exclusive  of  harbour-vessels,  or  those 
building;  140,000  men  were  under 
her  flag,  and  she  had  assigned  nine- 
teen millions  to  the  expenses  of  her 
marine.  Thus  she  stood  at  the  issue, 
though  she  had  encountered  the  great 
navies  of  all  the  great  powers,  and 
had  lost  ships  more  in  number  than 
those  with  which  she  began  the 
struggle.  Comparison  alone  can  illus- 
trate the  grandeur  of  this  position. 
France  could  only  muster  69  ships — 
the  official  report  made  by  an  English 
minister  very  much  reduced  even  this 
number.  She  had  lost  during  the 
struggle,!  betwixt  1793  and  1815,  91 
liners,  80  of  which  had  been  either 
captured  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 


and  177  frigates  and  smaller  vessels, 
and  had  suffered  a  still  greater  loss— 
the  loss  of  prestige — had  retired  from 
the  great  contest,  defeated  in  the  trial 
for  maritime  supremacy.  She  had 
begun  by  proclaiming  that  "  La 
France  £tait  la  puissance  maritime 
la  plus  redoutable  de  1'Europe,"  and 
by  assuring  her  seamen  that  English 
ships  would  never  engage  the  French 
on  equal  terms;  and  had  ended,  ac- 
cording to  the  confessions  of  her  own 
naval  chiefs,  by  considering  a  success- 
ful flight  a  triumph,  and  an  escape 
from  the  enemy  a  victory.  The  losses 
of  her  rival  were  heavier  even  than 
her  own,  for  the  contest  had  been 
more  varied  for  her,  and  her  enemies 
had  been  the  navies  of  the  world. 
Few  comparatively  of  her  ships  had 
been  captured,  yet  by  shipwreck, 
fire,  and  other  accidents,  a  vast  num- 
ber had  been  destroyed  and  swept 
away.§  Taken,  wrecked,  foundered, 
or  burnt,  33  liners  and  449  smaller 
vessels  had  disappeared  from  her 
navy.  These  had  been  hardly  bal- 
anced by  the  245  ships  which  she 
had  taken  from  the  fleets  of  the  differ- 
ent powers,  and  added  to  her  own 
strength ;  and  yet  at  the  close  she 
appeared  more  powerful,  stronger  in 
material  and  man-power  than  at  the 
beginning.  This  was  supremacy. 
Many  of  the  navies  which  had  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  became  utterly 
extinct,  or  reduced  in  power  below 
comparison.  That  of  Spain  was  an- 
nihilated, and  has  never  since  risen 
again  as  a  power.  The  Dutch  and 
the  Danish  sank  in  rank  and  import- 
ance. That  of  France,  too,  was  pros- 
trated for  the  time— so  prostrated, 
so  beaten  on  all  points,  so  dispirited, 
that  it  could  never  have  revived, 
save  for  the  vitality  of  purpose  which 
makes  its  existence  national,  and 
the  vitality  of  power  inherent  in  the 
people,  to  whose  greatness  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity. 

The  German  critic  ascribes  this 
issue  to  the  great  superiority  of  the 
English  artillery,  and  the  construc- 
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tion  of  the  English  ships,  and  also  to 
the  superior  organisation  of  the  naval 
system,  utterly  ignoring  the  seaman- 
ship, the  tactical  skill,  and  the  daring- 
attacks,  as  chief  elements  of  success. 
Facts  do  not  confirm  this  conclusion. 
The  old  chiefs  who  fought  the  battles 
tell  a  different  story — they  say  that 
there  was  no  system  of  gunnery  with 
them ;  that  the  guns  were  seldom  cast 
loose  except  for  action,  and  were  of  a 
very  inferior  description,  and  that  the 
smartness  of  the  fire  was  due  to  the 
natural  handiness  and  impulse  of  the 
English  sailor,  rather  than  to  train- 
ing ;  that  its  effect  resulted  from  our 
practice  of  firing  at  the  hulls,  and 
from  the  skill  with  which  the  ships 
were  placed.  The  French  fire,  ac- 
cording to  its  direction  and  object, 
was  almost  equally  effective.  It  was 
aimed  at  the  masts  and  rigging,  and 
in  every  action,  general  or  singje,  we 
read  a,gain  and  again  of  the  difficulty 
which  English  ships  had  in  securing 
the  advantages  of  victory,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  done  to  their 
masts  and  yards.  They  thus  suffered 
less  loss  of  life  very  frequently,  but 
were  also  often  cut  off  from  the  tri- 
umphs they  had  achieved.  In  most 
of  the  instances  cited  by  the  German, 
the  great  havoc  in  the  French  ships 
was  caused  by  the  clever  handling 
of  their  opponents,  and  the  conse- 
quent opportunity  they  had  of  raking 
the  decks  of  their  enemy,  and  making 
their  broadsides  tell  with  most  deadly 
effect.  In  others,  the  ships  fought 
yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  and  were  so 
close  that  the  guns  were  fired  without 
being  run  out.  In  these  latter  in- 
stances, it  must  have  been  the  strong 
determination  of  the  crews,  rather 
than  artillery  efficiency,  which  made 
the  fire  so  destructive.  To  hear  that 
our  ships  were  superior  in  build  and 
strength,  and  therefore  bore  better 
the  brunt  of  broadsides,  would  rather 
astonish  those  who  were  accustomed 
then  to  regard  France  as  our  best 
dockyard,  and  to  use  the  captured 
vessels  as  models  and  patterns  of 
naval  architecture.  Some  of  these 
exist  even  now,  and  were  in  commis- 
sion at  no  very  distant  date.  This 
is  rather  a  departure  from  our  sub- 
ject, but  the  theory  of  the  German 


seemed  to  disturb  the  conclusions, 
tests,  and  comparisons  which  the 
events  and  results  of  this  great  war 
set  forth. 

The  deductions  which  history  war- 
rants are  far  different.  Supremacy — 
supremacy  in  art-power,  in  creating 
material,  in  the  resources  which  feed 
and  supply  it — supremacy  in  man- 
power, was  the  verdict  which  this 
stern  trial  gave  for  the  nation,  which, 
arrayed  against  the  world  in  arms, 
had  stood,  not  only  unconquered  and 
conquering,  but  more  vigorous  and 
powerful  amid  the  annihilation  and 
prostration  of  other  navies. 

The  belief  which  the  close  of  this 
era  left  on  the  minds  of  people  was 
that  Britain  was  supreme  on  the  seas, 
that  her  seamen  were  the  seamen  of 
the  world. 

The  valour  of  the  French,  whether 
ashore  or  afloat,  is  as  clear  and  un- 
questionable as  the  noonday.  We 
claim  no  superiority  in  this  virtue  ; 
the  records  of  combats  would  con- 
tradict and  annul  such  claim ;  but 
it  is  doubtless — as  doubtless  from 
the  war  annals — that  seaman-attri- 
butes and  seaman-character  gave  to 
our  valour  a  confidence  which  dashed 
at  triumphs,  and  a  skill  of  direction 
which  achieved  them. 

A  new  era  now  commences — an 
era  of  peace.  Peace  to  England 
means  generally  a  time  of  disarming 
and  divesting  herself  of  all  the  acces- 
sories of  war.  She  not  only  lays 
down  the  hatchet  but  buries  it ; 
washes  off  her  war-paint,  and  glides 
into  a  sort  of  Arcadian  repose,  until 
emergencies  rouse  her  up  again  to 
spasmodic  efforts  which  astonish  the 
world.  It  was  long,  however,  ere 
the  vast  material  she  had  collected 
could  be  much  diminished,  or  the 
vast  force  she  had  raised  be  more 
than  partially  decreased ;  it  was 
longer  ere  France  could  recover  from 
her  defeat,  or  enter  again  on  a  contest 
of  competition.  Succeeding  years 
show  a  diminution  of  both  fleets,  yet 
still  the  proportions  are  largely  fa- 
vourable to  England. 

In  1820,  the  statement  of  the 
year  assigns  to  England  146  line-of- 
battle  ships,  164  frigates,  and  145 
smaller  vessels,  making  a  total  of 
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455  of  all  classes.*  France  musters 
only  58  of  the  line,  39  frigates,  and 
38  small  craft ;  in  total,  135.  In 
1830  the  vast  numbers  of  Great 
Britain's  war  force  had  dwindled 
down  to  106  liners,  144  frigates,  and 
102  small  vessels,  in  all  352.  France 
at  the  same  time  appears  with  53 
line-of-battle  ships,  67  frigates,  and 
83  lesser  ships;  her  total  of  203 
being  much  more  approximate  to  her 
rival's.  In  ten  years  more  the  com- 
parison is  not  much  altered.  Eng- 
land has  shrunk  much  in  numbers, 
and  France  has  not  gained.  The 
totals  stand  as  284  to  189  ships.  The 
long  interval  betwixt  the  war  and 
this  period  had  been  one  of  cessation, 
a  time  for  using  up  the  old  material. 
Rival  schools  and  designs  had  given 
now  and  then  impulses  to  naval 
architecture,  and  petty  wars  and  ex- 
peditions kept  alive  the  warlike  spirit 
of  the  navies — but  there  had  been  no 
great  efforts ;  the  comparison  had 
been  regarded  on  one  side  as  hopeless, 
on  the  other  as  certain. 

About  this  period,  however,  the 
French  marine  was- shaken  out  of  its 
long  trance  of  depression.  A  force 
or  system,  to  thrive  or  prosper,  must 
draw  a  vitality  from  either  popular 
feeling,  traditional  prestige,  or  govern- 
mental power.  It  had  long  been 
wanting  in  all  these  impulses.  At 
last  the  dynasty  of  Orleans  gathered 
up  the  lost  thread  of  the  old  policy, 
and  Louis  Philippe  and  his  son  saw 
in  its  revival  a  source  of  national  and 
personal  influence.  Under  royal 
favour,  fostered  and  led  too  by  a 
Prince  of  the  line,  the  marine  began 
to  rise  in  importance  and  in  public 
regard.  The  gentlemen  of  France, 
abandoning  the  contest  for  crosses 
and  batons  in  the  army,  swelled 
the  naval  hierarchy ;  the  impulse 
was  felt  even  among  the  seafaring 
classes  ;  the  departments,  stirred  by 
central  authority  and  conscious  of 
supervision,  awoke  to  practical  ac- 
tivity ;  there  was  life  once  again  in 
the  great  ports,  spirit  in  the  navy, 
and  the  idea  of  supremacy  began 
again  to  unfold  itself.  By  those  who 
would  uphold  Napoleon  the  Third  as 


the  author  of  the  French  navy,  it 
must  be  remembered  how  much  he 
owed  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 
He  entered  on  a  prepared  arena ;  the 
sources  of  the  new  life  had  already 
begun  to  pour  into  the  marine  of 
France  :  it  was  for  him  to  impel  and 
circulate  them  into  vitality  and 
vigour.  The  time  favoured  him ;  it 
was  an  era  of  transition — a  new  and 
great  power  was  appearing  in  the 
naval  forces,  which  was  to  make  all 
things  old — tactics,  systems,  ships, 
armaments,  construction,  were  all  to 
be  changed  by  it.  It  was  then  that 
France,  starting  with  the  new  power, 
and  progressing  with  its  progress,  set 
up  to  reconstruct  her  navy,  and  try 
again  the  old  question  of  supremacy. 
The  old  ships,  the  old  material,  had 
become  obsolete— obsolete  in  their 
old  shapes  and  models ;  and  England 
had  thereby  lost  her  superiority  in 
numbers,  and  once  more  the  two 
powers  stood  in  a  position  of  proxi- 
mate equality.  The  year  1850  may 
be  considered  as  closing  the  era  of 
sailing-vessels.  Then  the  compara- 
tive forces  of  the  nations  stood  thus  : 
—England,  86  ships  of  the  line,  104 
frigates,  79  smaller  craft,  total  269. 
France,  45  liners,  56  frigates,  87 
vessels  of  lower  class ;  total,  188. 
These  numbers  are  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Navy,  and  include  only  sailing- 
ships.  Sir  H.  Douglas  adds  2  more 
liners,  and  107  steam- ships  of  differ- 
ent classes  and  horse-power  to  France. 
This,  however,  was  nearly  equal  to 
the  number  she  possessed  two  years 
after,  and  must,  therefore,  have  in- 
cluded those  building.  Ships  would 
seem  to  be  such  facts,  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  them,  and 
yet  nothing  is  so  mystical  as  a  Navy 
List.  Every  man  is  able  to  fit  his 
calculations  to  his  theories,  by  ex- 
cluding this  class  of  vessels  and  in- 
cluding that,  by  mixing  up  those 
afloat  with  those  on  the  dock,  or 
separating  them.  The  only  fair  esti- 
mate of  present  strength  is  grounded 
on  the  numbers  actually  available 
and  efficient.  Steam  somewhat  assists 
this  classification.  It  cannot  ally  it- 


*  Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  Navy  Estimates.     Printed  by 
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self  with  dummies,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  our  rejected  and  de- 
spised block-ships ;  and  thus  by  only 
admitting  the  steam-ships  into  the 
enumeration,  we  arrive  at  more 
correct  conclusions.  At  this  epoch, 
it  was  evident  to  all  who  looked  into 
the  future,  that  the  sailing-vessel  was 
doomed  as  an  agent  in  war.  It  might 
and  would  keep  a  place  until  steam 
was  further  developed,  but  it  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  calcula- 
tions, estimates,  and  comparisons  of 
a  future  time,  save  as  material  of 
conversion.  France  and  her  ruler 
saw  this,  and  reserved  their  efforts 
until  the  issue  of  experiments  had 
determined  the  fittest  models,  and 
the  best  means  for  the  application  of 
steam-power,  and  then  addressed 
themselves  to  the  creation  of  a  steam 
navy  with  a  steadiness  and  energy  of 
resolve,  a  uniformity  of  system,  which 
has  produced  a  result  that  once  more 
makes  the  world  discuss  the  problem 
of  supremacy  on  the  seas. 

Her  rival,  encumbered  by  her  old 
material,  and  stumbling  about  amid 
different  schemes  and  designs,  now 
bent  on  building,  now  converting, 
now  taking  this  model,  now  that, 
now  centring  its  strength  on  one 
class,  now  on  another,  found  at  last 
that  she  had  given  an  opportunity  of 
advance  which  it  would  tax  all  her 
resources  to  recover,  and  saw  herself 
confronted  by  a  navy,  numerically 
inferior,  but  in  the  proportion  of  its 
parts,  in  the  efficiency  of  its  material, 
in  its  preparation  and  readiness, 
equal,  if  not  more  than  equal.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  naval  history 
England,  which  had  balanced  the 
fleets  of  the  world,  finds  herself 
standing  in  comparison  with  one 
power. 

All  critics,  all  reports,  all  writers, 
in  their  estimate  of  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  countries  in  steam 
force,  select  1852  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  steam  era,  and  draw 
their  conclusions  from  the  progress 
made  by  each  from  that  time.  The 
relative  standing  of  the  navies  was 
then  according  to  the  old  ratio. 
England  had  5  steam  liners  afloat, 
and  12  building,  besides  4  block- 
ships,  24  frigates,  56  corvettes  and 
sloops,  and  66  gun-vessels,  brigs,  &c. 


Of  sailing  ships  she  mustered  66 
afloat  and  7  building,  88  frigates,  84 
corvettes  and  sloops,  small  vessels 
45,  making  a  total  of  steam  176,  of 
sailing  299.  France  had  2  steam- 
ships of  the  line  afloat,  4  building,  21 
frigates,  28  corvettes,  3  on  the  stocks, 
64  small  craft,  2  in  preparation.  Of 
sailing  ships  there  were  25  available, 
20  in  construction,  36  frigates,  and 
150  corvettes  and  smaller  craft,  with 
27  to  be  added,  constituting  a  fleet, 
ready  and  designed,  of  176  steam- 
ships and  258  sailing  vessels.  In 
these  numbers  are  seen  the  old  ascend- 
ancy, both  in  the  present  strength 
and  the  future  promise,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  new  element  and  of 
the  old  convertible  material.  We 
come  to  the  year  1858,  and  find  the 
statistics  numerically  unaltered.  Still 
in  numbers  and  in  figures  Britannia 
seems  to  rule  the  waves.  She  has 
raised  her  steam  navy  to  464  ships, 
her  sailing  force  counts  296  more. 
Against  this  France  shows  264  steam, 
144  sailing  vessels.  Still  an  analysis 
of  the  respective  effectiveness  of  the 
navies  as  national  forces  admits  a 
result  rather  different  from  the  num- 
bers. In  the  line-of-battle  power, 
that  which  would  most  essentially 
affect  a  contest  for  supremacy,  the 
fleets  are  equal  —  each  could  array 
29  ships.  In  frigates  France  has  a 
preponderance  of  8,  but  in  the  cor- 
vettes and  gunboats — the  light  in- 
fantry, the  skirmishers,  the  covering 
force  of  future  battles  and  attacks,  a 
force  too  little  thought  of,  too  much 
underrated  in  the  calculations — Eng- 
land has  still  a  vast  superiority.  We 
shall  now,  however,  drop  comparisons 
for  a  while,  and  adhere  to  a  state- 
ment and  dissection  of  the  navy  of 
France,  reserving  conclusions  until 
we  have  fairly  stated  the  results  and 
the  probabilities  of  the  efforts  made 
by  these  two  great  nations  for  mari- 
time supremacy.  The  present  pro- 
duct exhibited  by  France  is  a  formid- 
able proof  of  her  power,  a  worthy 
test  of  her  resolve,  a  strong  develop- 
ment of  her  policy.  We  must  again 
descend  to  figures ;  they  are  dull  dry 
things,  but  in  this  case  the  only  real 
elucidation  of  facts.  The  French  navy 
consists  now  of  29  steam  liners,  and  2 
about  to  receive  engines  (which  may 
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be  now  included)  according  to  the 
English  official  report.  From  other 
sources  there  would  appear  to  be  one 
more.  We  subjoin  a  list,  tolerably 
correct,  we  believe.*  Of  these,  10 
are  entirely  constructed  for  the  new 
power ;  of  the  remainder,  7  were 
old  ships  converted ;  the  others 
were  originally  laid  down  or  commen- 
ced for  sailing  vessels,  and  then 
altered  on  the  stocks  in  different 
stages  of  completion.  Out  of  this 
number  there  are  five  first-class 
ships,  one  of  which  is  new,  and  an- 
other has  only  auxiliary  horse -power, 
and  there  are  six  only  carrying  100 
guns  or  upwards.t  Thus  the  line-of- 
battle  force  is  represented  by  32 
ships,  mounting  2878  guns,  and  pos- 
sessing 20,700  horse  -  power.  The 
"Conversations  Lexicon  "  asserts  as  a 
fact  that  these  ships  are  all  of  a  very 
superior  class,  and  that  in  their  qua- 
lity they  offer  a  counterbalance  to  a 


superiority  of  numbers.  This  writer 
appears  from  the  beginning  to  have 
indulged  in  a  remarkable  fallacy  re- 
lative to  the  naval  architecture  of 
the  two  countries.  He  commences 
on  the  theory  that  the  French  ships 
in  the  old  war  were  very  inferior 
in  construction,  in  durability  and 
strength,  and  goes  on  to  show  that 
now  the  comparison  is  entirely  re- 
versed. We  believe — from  the  best 
and  most  impartial  evidences,  from 
facts  and  the  opinions  of  practical 
men  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject closely,  not  viewed  it  a  la  dis- 
tance— that  the  very  contrary  of  this 
judgment  would  be  the  truth.  A 
French  writer  says  on  this  subject ; 
"  En  efFet,  les  vaisseaux  lance's  de 
1760  a  1791  furent  peut-6tre  les  plus 
beaux,  les  plus  solides,  et  les  meil- 
leurs  que  nous  ayons  jamais  eut ; " 
and  states  further,  that  these  same 
ships  illustrated  the  perfection  of 


*  LIST  OF  SHIPS  OF  THE  LINE  OF  FRENCH  STEAM  NAVY. 


Name  of  Ships. 

When 
Built. 

When 
Con- 
verted. 

Horse 
Power. 

Rate. 

Remarks. 

Napoleon, 

1850 

New 

900 

3d 

Montebello, 

1850 

Converted  auxiliary 

140 

1st 

Austerlitz, 

1852 

New 

500 

2d 

Jean  Bart, 

1852 

New 

450 

3d 

Charlemagne, 
Fleurus, 

1853 

1852 

Converted  auxiliary 
Converted  on  stocks 

450 
650 

3d 
2d 

1 

Duguesne, 

1853 

... 

Converted  on  stocks 

650 

3d 

-f3 
r^ 

Tourville,  . 

1853 

... 

Converted  on  stocks 

650 

3d 

m 

Prince  Jerome, 

1853 

New 

650 

3d 

G  0 

Bretagne.  . 

1854 

New 

1200 

1st 

r<    ^ 

Ulm,        '. 

1854 

Converted  on  stocks 

650 

2d 

O    <D 

Navarin,     . 

1854 

Converted  on  stocks 

650 

2d 

>  > 

M    rt 

Wagram,   . 

1854 

Converted  on  stocks 

650 

2d 

|| 

Souverain, 

1854 

1854 

Converted 

1st 

A£>C 

Eylau, 

1855 

Converted  on  stocks 

900 

2d 

2.1 

Redoutable, 

1855 

New 

900 

3d 

m  £ 
§£ 

Arcole, 

1855 

New 

900 

3d 

* 

Algesiras.  . 

1855 

New 

900 

3d 

3.S 

Tilsit, 

1855 

Converted  on  stocks 

500 

3d 

'Sri 

Breslau, 

1854 

Converted 

500 

3d 

u  vJ 
»Ti—  ' 

Imperial,   .      ' 

1856 

New 

900 

3d 

H 

Alexandra,     .'  ? 

1856 

Converted  on  stocks 

800 

3d 

|J> 

Louis  Quatorze, 
Tage, 

1856 

1856 

Converted  on  stocks 
Converted 

1   From 

Art) 

1st 
2d 

o'C 

Donawerth, 

1856 

Converted  on  stocks 

!       4OU 
i          fn 

3d 

of 

Duguay  Trouin, 
Dugueselin, 

1856 

1856 

Converted  on  stocks 
Converted 

IX> 

j     600 

2d 
3d 

1 

Ville  de  Paris, 

1857 

Converted  on  stocks 

600 

1st 

Turenne,    . 

1857 

Converted  on  stocks 

600 

2d 

St  Louis,    . 

1857 

... 

Converted  on  stocks 

450 

3d 

Ville  de  Nantes 

1858 

New 

900 

3d 

Fontenoy,  . 

1858 

Converted  on  stocks 

650 

3d 

t  Report  of  Committee. 
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naval  art,  and  excited  the  envy  of 
all  the  great  maritime  powers,  not 
even  excepting  England.  Mr  Reed, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  modern 
school  of  architecture,  strongly  con- 
firms this  statement.  "  The  science 
of  naval  architecture,"  he  says,*  "was 
so  greatly  advanced  on  the  Continent, 
and  so  much  neglected  in  England, 
during  the  last  century,  that  the 
forms,  dimensions,  and  speed  of  the 
ships  of  the  British  navy,  were  for 
the  most  part  inferior,  class  for  class, 
to  those  of  the  ships  of  every  other 
nation  with  which  we  had  to  cope." 
"  Happily  for  us  and  for  those  colo- 
nies and  states  whose  liberties  de- 
pend on  our  naval  supremacy,  the 
tactics  of  our  admirals  and  the  brav- 
ery of  our  men  won  for  us  much  more 
than  we  lost  by  the  inferiority  of  our 
vessels."  Yet,  spite  of  all  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  experience  and  opi- 
nion, the  German  essayist  would  fain 
make  us  believe  that  our  success  was 
owing  to  our  superior  capacity  for 
being  rammed,  and  that  the  solidity 
of  our  planks  and  timbers,  rather 
than  the  mobility  of  our  ships,  won 
us  our  victories.  This  fallacy  is  well 
capped  by  the  assertion  that  the 
French  have  at  present  gone  beyond 
us  in  the  excellence  of  construction, 
and  have  produced  the  most  superior 
types  of  vessels  of  war.  Strangely 
enough,  our  own  authorities  would 
seem  rather  to  encourage  this  idea  ; 
whether  from  a  desire  to  be  humble, 
or  to  give  impulse  to  competition,  it 
were  hard  to  say.  A  wag  used  to  say 
of  a  friend,  noted  for  constitutional 
discontent,  that  whereas  other  men 
always  made  their  geese  swans,  he 
delighted  to  prove  his  swans  to  be 
geese.  This  is  undoubtedly  with  us 
a  national  propensity.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  certainly  have  the  swans, 
whatever  we  may  say  of  them.  The 
authority  we  have  above  quoted,  in 
continuation  of  his  subject,  says  : 
"Happily  also  this  inferiority  no 
longer  exists.  The  ships  of  our  navy 
have  not  only  ceased  to  be  imitations, 
but  have  become  the  models  for  the 
navies  of  the  world."  All  who  have 
had  the  means  of  comparison,  either 
under  a  war  or  peace  aspect,  must 
fully  agree  with  him.  Even  unpro- 


fessional eyes  which  saw  the  "Re- 
nown  "  and  "  Royal  Albert  "  floating 
side  by  side  in  the  Rade  of  Cher- 
bourg with  the  "Napoleon"  and 
"  Bretagne,"  recognised  their  superi- 
ority in  beauty  and  symmetry,  and 
acknowledged  the  strong  contrast 
they  offered  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
"  Austerlitz"  and  the  ugliness  of  the 
"  Donawerth."  "  Ugliness,"  Mr  Reed 
is  right  in  saying,  "  is  pardonable  in 
a  war-ship,  if  anywhere  ;  yet  even 
here  beauty  is  becoming."  More 
than  this,  symmetry  is  strength,  and 
proportion  is  power  as  well  as  beauty. 
In  these  respects  the  English  vessels 
fairly  challenged  comparison.  The 
practised  ken,  too,  which  looked  not 
on  ships  as  masses  of  woodwork  and 
guns,  but  as  motive  things  which 
.were  to  be  propelled  and  handled 
tactically,  which  were  to  buffet  with 
waves,  saw,  in  their  lightness  and 
buoyancy,  in  their  capacity  for  car- 
rying their  guns  high  out  of  the 
water,  in  the  fighting  space  betwixt 
the  guns,  qualities  which  would  tell 
with  advantage  in  exercise  or  in  the 
real  work  of  war.  Even  the  "  Na- 
poleon," the  famous  type,  offered  no 
temptation  for  copy  to  those  who 
possessed  a  "  Renown."  Those  who 
saw  the  tests  of  the  Baltic  and  Cri- 
mean operations,  must  have  acknow- 
ledged also  the  handiness  and  man- 
ageableness  and  seaworthy  capabili- 
ties of  our  modern  ships,  and  felt 
that  at  last,  after  many  trials  and 
haltings  betwixt  systems,  we  had 
attained  an  excellence  in  the  build- 
ing art  worthy  of  our  naval  charac- 
ter and  our  maritime  pretensions. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  ten  80- 
gun  ships  which  were  converted,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  any- 
thing of  their  class  in  the  rival  fleet. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  very  unequal 
to  the  new  creations,  and  should  not, 
or  will  not,  of  course,  be  perpetuated. 
But  as  makeshifts  they  are  not  con- 
temptible ;  many  of  them  indeed,  in 
nautical  parlance,  are  good  whole- 
some ships,  and  would  hold  a  good 
place  and  do  good  work  in  a  line  of 
battle.  The  "  Royal  George  "  might 
fairly  be  matched  with  the  u  Monte- 
bello"  or  "Charlemagne,"  and  the 
rest  would  be  certainly  equal  to  the 


*  Mr  E.  J.  Reed's  Lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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ships  in  the  French  navy  which  had 
undergone  the  like  kind  of  transform- 
ation. On  the  components  of  the  new 
force  we  may  well  look  with  satisfac- 
tion, both  as  to  the  present  develop- 
ment or  the  future  perfection  of  the 
science  of  ship-building.  The  "Orion," 
"  Renown,"  "  Conqueror,"  "  James 
Watt,"  "Princess  Royal,"  "Duke 
of  Wellington,"  et  hoc  genus  omne, 
whether  as  models  or  sea- boats,  as  spe- 
cimens of  art  or  engines  of  war,  are,  we 
believe,  the  best  types  which  naval  ar- 
chitecture has  yet  exhibited  to  the 
world,  and  "  in  dimensions,  forms, 
means  of  propulsion,  and  powers  of  at- 
tack and  defence,"*  may  be  justly  said 
to  be  "  the  embodiments  of  all  such 
sound  and  well-tested  improvements 
as  have  hitherto  been  found  compatible 
with  the  purposes  for  which  ships  of 
war  are  designed."  Thus  the  French 
line-of-battle  ships  stand  before  us  as 
a  formidable  and  respectable  array  of 
goodly  models  and  engines  of  war ; 
but  there  is  nought  in  them  to  war- 
rant the  idea  that  they  assert  for  their 
country  a  supremacy  in  the  art- 
power  of  construction. 

We  pass  on  from  the  line-of-battle 
power  to  the  frigate  force,  and  here 
we  perceive  that  the  greatest  effort 
has  been  made,  and  the  greatest 
results  obtained — 37  frigates  afloat, 
against  28  English,  give  a  prepon- 


derance in  this  arm  of  9,  and  those 
in  preparation  will  further  increase 
it.  The  armament  and  horse-power 
they  represent  is  also  great,  being 
1216  guns,  and  17,000  horse-power. 
The  total  force  of  frigates  and  line-of- 
battle  ships  afloat  at  the  close  of 
1858  was  69,  and  of  these  16  of  the 
first  and  30  of  the  latter  had  been 
constructed  in  the  seven  years,  giving 
an  average  of  between  6  and  7  in 
the  year.  In  the  smaller  vessels  the 
increase  had  not  been  so  great ; 
still,  however,  the  French  navy  was 
stronger  in  1858  than  it  had  been  in 
1852,  by  100  ships  of  different 
classes.  This  was  good  earnest 
work,  yet  after  all  not  so  extra- 
ordinary for  a  great  power,  professing 
great  resources,  engaged  in  the  re- 
construction of  her  navy.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  these  calcu- 
lations we  allude  only  to  the  ships 
actually  complete,  and  which  might 
presently  be  placed  on  the  seas 
against  an  enemy.  It  was  good 
work,  yet  not  enough  for  the  supre- 
macy. The  energy  and  resource  of 
her  rival,  though  taking  a  different 
direction,  had  produced  greater  re- 
sults in  numbers,  and  had  created  an 
immense  aggregate  of  war  power. 
The  comparative  results  will  be  seen 
below  : — 


STEAM-SHIPS  COMPLETE  AND  AFLOAT  IN  1858-59. 
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In  respect  of  numbers  this  navy 
would  demand  no  comment — it  is  not 
above  that  which  a  first-rate  power 
might  deem  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  dignity,  though  far  beyond 
that  which  France  has  for  many 
years  been  able  to  maintain,  and  still 
farther  beyond  in  power,  as  this  is  an 
effective  statement,  and  includes  no 


dummies  or  lame  ducks.  It  chal- 
lenges attention,  however,  as  to  the 
rapidity  and  efficiency  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 
The  same  purpose  is  apparent  in 
both — the  same  intent  coincident. 
The  policy  which  resolved  the  one 
designed  the  other.  That  policy  is 
to  concentrate  all  the  national 
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strength  and  force  on  that  element 
of  the  naval  force  which  shall  best 
effect  the  maritime  and  the  military 
supremacy.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
ships  of  battle  and  the  heavy  frigates 
—ail  carrying  heavy  guns,  and  pro- 
pelled by  great  horse-power — consti- 
tute the  main  classes  of  the  fleet. 
The  steam  transports,  too,  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  and  a  still  greater 
one  in  the  designs  for  the  future. 
The  building  of  smaller  ships,  cruisers, 
gunboats,  &c.,  has  been  altogether 
abandoned  of  late,  and  omitted  in 
the  calculations;  whilst  the  other 
classes  have  been  increased  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts.  All  this  would 
seem  to  denote  that  the  great  aim 
has  been  to  make  the  navy  effective 
for  contest  on  the  seas,  and  to  com- 
bine the  maritime  with  the  military 
force  of  France,  and  make  it  an  agent, 
and  a  powerful  one,  in  the  plans  and 
strategies  of  future  conquest  and 
aggression.  The  director  of  the 
present  movement  in  the  naval  de- 
velopment of  his  country,  has  not 
apparently  shown  his  usual  pre- 
science and  forecast  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  adoption  of  a  coming  power. 
The  mind  which  had  foreseen  and 
forethought  the  probable  means  by 
which  steam  would  act,  has  over- 
looked the  most  fitting  agents  for  the 
introduction  of  the  projectile  power, 
which  now  looms  before  us  as  the 
chief  and  most  terrible  agent  in  the 
operations  of  war.  He  has  provided 
for  defence  against  it,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  iron-cased  vessels ;  but  the 
gunboats  and  small  craft,  which, 
from  their  mobility  and  their  small 
size,  will  be  probably  the  machines 
by  which  rifled  cannon  will  be  first 
and  most  efficiently  applied  in  the 
purposes  of  attack,  have  been  omitted 
altogether  in  his  estimate  of  the 
present  and  future  requirements  of 
the  French  marine.  This  light  force 
will  be  henceforth,  doubtless,  what 
riflemen  are  to  an  army,  and  by  their 
capability  of  maintaining  a  long- 
range  and  well-aimed  fire— which 
would  not  be  possible  in  the  melee  of 
a  general  action — will  be  powerful 
auxiliaries  or  opponents  of  a  line  of 
battle. 

Another  feature  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fleet  is  the  enormous 
horse  -  power  employed  :  222  ships 


represent  82,044,  an  amount  nearly 
equal  to  that  required  for  the  aggre- 

Eite  force  of  the  English  navy.  Of 
ite  years,  too,  the  increase  has  been 
very  great  in  the  larger  classes  of 
vessels,  and  all  the  new  models  have 
been  furnished  with  engines  of  great 
power.  This  may  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess, as  there  must  be  always  a  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  propelled  and  pro- 
pelling forces ;  and  it  has  been  rumour- 
ed that  the  "  Napoleon"  and  the  ships 
of  that  type  strain  and  tear  very  much, 
and  are  driven  deep  into  the  water  by 
the  great  propulsion.  This,  however, 
is*  a  matter  which  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  judgment  of  our  engineers,  as  far 
as  our  relative  efficiency  is  concerned : 
given  the  body  to  be  propelled,  and 
they  may  be  surely  trusted  to  adjust 
the  propelling  power.  A.  still  more 
important  consideration  in  the  esti- 
mate of  this  fleet  is  its  cost.  The 
proportion  betwixt  the  expenditure 
and  the  result  will  much  affect  the 
comparisons  of  the  ability  possessed 
by  the  two  nations  in  creating 
navies.  If  one  can  achieve  the  re- 
sult aimed  at,  by  one-half  the  outlay 
which  the  other  is  necessitated  to 
make,  it  must  have  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  application  of  its  re- 
sources. This  is  not  a  question  of 
aggregate  production,  but  of  the  re- 
lative worth  of  the  work  and  the 
relative  price  at  which  it  has  been 
attained.  France  required  not  a 
fleet  for  dispersion,  but  for  concen- 
tration ;  desired  not  a  navy  which 
might  spread  and  diffuse  its  in- 
fluence in  remote  seas,  but  one  which 
would  give  it  weight,  perhaps  supre- 
macy, in  the  policies  of  Europe.  ^  A 
nation,  however,  so  purely  maritime 
as  England,  must  be  prepared  for  all 
exigencies  and  circumstances,  must  be 
ready  armed  with  every  element  of 
attack  and  defence  which  her  position, 
her  safety,  the  protection  of  her  com- 
merce, and  the  connection  with  her 
colonies,  may  demand.  There  was  an 
outburst  of  indignation  against  the  de- 
partments when  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Russian  war  showed  the  need  for 
gunboats  and  small  vessels,  and  there 
were  none  ready.  They  have  since 
been  raised  in  great  numbers,  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  have  lain  idle  ;  still 
they  are  a  necessary  force ;  we  should 
and  must  have  them,  though  their 
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maintenance  during  the  period  of 
their  inutility  drain  the  purse  heav- 
ily. France  was  fortunate  in  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  her  navy,  and  has  achieved 
it  with  an  economy  most  wonderful 
for  such  rapid  and  efficient  results. 
Much  was,  of  course,  due  to  the 
system.  The  same  will  which  de- 
signed the  steam  navy,  and  propor- 
tioned its  parts,  directed  the  expendi- 
ture also  in  correspondence  ;  nought 
was  frittered  away  on  alien  objects, 
nought  ventured  on  experiments ; 
the  whole  available  finance  was  cen- 
tred on  the  fulfilment  of  the  one 
purpose.  Thus  it  comes  that  France 
during  the  seven  years  has  been  able 
to  construct,  to  maintain,  to  repair, 
to  arm  her  navy,  to  keep  its  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  effective,  to  feed, 
pay,  and  clothe  her  seamen,  to  pro- 
vide labour,  material,  and  ordnance,  to 
undertake  new  works  and  improve- 
ments at  a  cost  little  less  than  39  mil- 
lions; whilst  we  have  expended  for 
the  same  purposes  upwards  of  57  mil- 
lions.* This  gives  to  one  nation  an 
average  of  S^millionsperyear — to  the 
other  of  rather  more  than  8—  a  differ- 
ence in  cost  certainly  not  commen- 
surate with  the  difference  of  results. 
The  ratio  of  these  statistics  may  be 
explained,  perhaps,  without  attribut- 
ing recklessness,  extravagance,  or 
gross  mismanagement  to  one  system, 
or  care,  supervision,  and  arrangement 
to  the  other  ;  yet  still  the  excess  on 
the  side  of  England  would  be  al- 
most enough  to  balance  the  compara- 
tive resources  of  the  two  countries. 
In  all  the  items  of  expenditure  there 
is  a  difference  in  favour  of  France, 
but  chiefly  on  those  involved  in  con- 
struction and  armament,  amounting 
to  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
on  the  average  of  years.  France  is 
spared  the  small  expenses,  the  re- 
pairs, the  incidentals,  which  the  dis- 
persion of  ships,  the  fitting  and  dis- 
mantling, the  commission  of  different 
classes,  naturally  create,  and  has, 
therefore,  her  whole  expenditure  not 
only  more  limited,  but  more  control- 
led and  more  defined  by  products. 

A  paterfamilias,  whose  genius  had 
chosen  house-keeping  for  its  field, 
once  revealed  to  us  as  a  fact  of  his 


experience,  that  the  butcher  and  the 
baker  and  the  tailor  were  the  least 
formidable  of  his  difficulties ;  but 
that  it  was  the  cobbling,  the  mend- 
ing, the  extras,  and  the  incidentals 
which  made  such  a  hole  in  the  in- 
come. It  is  the  same  apparently 
with  ship-building  :  the  actual  work 
of  construction  is  a  comparatively 
inconsiderable  item,  but  the  mend- 
ing and  the  altering,  the  fitting  and 
the  unfitting,  are  so  many  mael- 
stroms which  suck  in  the  supplies 
most  unconsciously  and  ruthlessly. 
That  France  is  exempt  and  England 
subject  to  this  drain  is  the  effect  of 
national  position.  We  must,  there- 
fore, bear  pur  burden  manfully, 
striving  to  lighten  and  alleviate  it, 
by  method  and  system,  and  we  shall 
do  both  probably  with  more  wisdom 
now  that  we  are  informed  of  the 
causes  which  impose  it. 

The  inquiry,  however,  into  the  re- 
lative power  of  the  two  navies,  as  it 
may  affect  the  ultimate  supremacy  of 
one  or  the  other,  can  never  find  its 
real  solution  in  the  discussion  of  pre- 
sent strength— it  must  depend  also 
on  the  means  and  capacity  of  expan- 
sion. Let  us  see  how  the  comparison 
stands  in  this  respect.  France,  in  her 
grand  effort,  has  almost  exhausted 
the  old  convertible  material,  and  can, 
therefore,  no  longer  draw  from  that 
quarry,  and  must  rely  entirely  on 
construction.  She  has  10  sailing 
line-of-battle  ships  remaining,  and  of 
these  two  only  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  conversion.  Of  32  frigates, 
nine  or  ten  are  considered  worth 
transformation  into  transports.  Thus 
she  will  very  soon  have  used  up  the 
old  material,  and  will  then  find  the 
strain  on  the  finance  heavier  and 
more  important.  She  is  known  now 
to  have  5  liners  building,  and  8  screw 
frigates  building ;  4  liners  and  1  fri- 
gate converting.  One  of  these  liners 
has,  however,  been  included  in  our 
list.  In  addition,  there  is  a  new  ele- 
ment, the  iron-sided  ships.t  Of  these 
the  committee  reports—"  Their  tim- 
bers are  of  the  scantling  of  a  three- 
decker  ;  they  are  to  have  36  heavy 
guns,  most  of  them  rifled  50-pound- 
ers,  which  will  throw  an  80-lb.  hol- 
low percussion  shot;  they  will  be 
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cased  with  iron ;  and  so  convinced  do 
naval  men  seem  to  be  in  France  of 
the  irresistible  qualities  of  these  ships, 
that  they  are  of  opinion  that  no  more 
ships  of  the  line  will  be  laid  down, 
and  that  in  ten  years  that  class  of 
vessels  will  have  become  obsolete." 
-  Our  own  authorities,  however,  seem 
to  consider  the  experiment  as  of 
doubtful  issue,  and  apprehend  that 
very  serious  difficulties  will  attend 
its  practical  adoption.  It  is  also  as 
yet  a  question  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  defence  which  iron-plates  would 
afford  against  the  extraordinary 
development  of  projectiles.  No 
plating  will  render  a  ship  proof 
against  solid  wrought-iron  shot ;  and, 
though  the  late  trials  did  not  satis- 
factorily establish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Armstrong  bolt  against  iron, 
yet  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  may 
be  the  issue  of  the  experiments  with 
larger  and  heavier  shells.  It  is  our 
own  belief  that  projectile  power 
will  attain  such  a  terrible  expansion 
as  to  defy  defence,  and  that  the  idea 
of  protection  or  impregnability  from 
shot  or  shell  will  very  shortly  be  an 
illusion;  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
think  that  it  is  wise  to  sacrifice  the 
great  qualities  of  speed  and  manage- 
ableness  for  an  uncertain  resistance 
against  attack.  It  would  seem  that, 
as  with  the  old  armour,  the  invulner- 
ability of  the  shielded  mass  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  its 
want  of  mobility.  Nor  can  we  accept 
these  batteries  as  the  fittest  medium 
for  the  application  of  rifled  cannon  to 
the  purposes  of  attack.  These  won- 
derful engines,  to  give  effect  to  their 
long-ranges,  will  require  to  be  placed 
in  ships  which  are  under  perfect  com- 
mand— which  are  mobile,  and  possess 
great  speed.  These  qualities  cannot, 
we  think,  be  given  to  the  iron-plated  • 
ships;  they  will  ever  be  difficult  to 
steer,  will  not  probably  move  well 
under  steam,  and  will  not  be  handled 
with  the  ease  and  certainty  necessary 
to  insure  correctness  of  aim  and  great 
effect  for  their  long-range  projectiles. 
This,  however,  is  a  problem  for  prac- 
tical men,  and  which  experience  only 
caii  solve.  Meantime  France  has 
four  of  this  class  building,  two  of 


which  are  nearly  complete,  and  in- 
tends to  construct  two  more.  We 
shall  doubtless  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  experiment  if  the  Armstrong  gun 
do  not  settle  at  once  the  question  of 
defence. 

It  is  contemplated  by  the  French 
Commission,*  "  that,  in  I860,  she  will 
have  a  steam  fleet  consisting  of  40 
steam  line-of-battle  ships,  6  iron- 
plated  frigates,  30  screw  frigates,  19 
paddle-wheel  frigates,  and  26  steam 
transports ; "  and  that  this  fleet  would 
be  capable  of  "  carrying  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  with  all  its  horses,  pro- 
visions, and  materiel  for  one  month." 
Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the  expansion. 
It  is  projected  that  the  augmentation 
should  progress  until  the  steam  navy 
number  "  150  vessels  of  war  of  all 
classes,  in  addition  to  72  transports," 
and  until  the  arsenals,  the  great  mil- 
itary ports,  be  complete  in  respect 
of  docks,  factories,  and  buildings,  "  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  fleet." 
A  sum  of  nearly  nine  millions  has 
been  deemed  adequate  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  purposed  that  "  the 
expense  shall  be  spread  over  the  pe- 
riod from  1859  to  1871."  Here,  then, 
we  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  extent 
which  the  navy  of  France  is  destined 
to  attain;  and  it  is  not  such  as  to 
daunt  or  terrify  us.  It  is  one  that, 
in  the  like  time,  we  can  easily  exceed. 
The  component  parts  are,  however, 
significant.  There  will  be  45  or  50 
liners  and  72  steam  transports,  and 
these  forces  would  point  at  something 
more  than  the  assertion  by  France 
of  her  rightful  rank  among  naval 
powers.  It  would  suggest  that  the 
army  of  France  is  to  become  a  power 
on  the  seas.  Our  own  prospective 
increase  would  carry  us  much  in  ad- 
vance of  our  rival.  At  the  same 
period  of  1860,  it  is  expected  that 
England  may  possess  56  steam  liners 
by  the  farther  conversion  of  6  sailing 
vessels,  and  34  frigates,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  converting  27  more,  and 
razeeing  13  sailing  line-of-battle  ships. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  achieved 
(and  the  whole  result  can  scarcely  be) 
by  an  extraordinary  effort.  According 
to  the  ordinary  means  and  expendi- 
ture, the  consummation  could  not  be 
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arrived  at  for  many  years  to  come. 
England  has  been  roused  to  sudden 
energy  and  activity  certainly,  but  the 
proportion  betwixt  the  established 
strength  and  the  purposed  extension 
of  the  French  navy,  shows  also  that 
she,  in  her  start,  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  an  unusual  effort,  and  em- 
ploy means  and  appliances  which  she 
did  not  intend  to  maintain  perma- 
nently. When  the  plans  here  detailed 
shall  be  completed,  both  nations  will 
have  used  up  their  old  material;  and, 
as  the  building  of  a  ship  costs  about 
four  times  as  much  as  its  conversion, 
the  future  extension  of  each  will  be 
as  much  a  question  of  finance  and 
resources  as  of  constructive  capacity. 

The  building  space  and  building 
means  at  the  disposal  of  France  are 
certainly  very  great.  She  has  her 
five  great  ports,  containing  an  ag- 
gregate of  73  building  -  slips,  with 
three  in  progress,  and  17  docks,  with 
a  proposed  addition  of  seven ;  and 
these  great  establishments  occupy 
altogether  an  area  of  865  acres. 

Altogether,  in  achievement  and 
intent,  in  resource  and  expansion, 
we  have  here  a  most  formidable  pro- 
duct, but  we  see  also  its  limit,  its 
end  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  tempo- 
rary loss  of  place,  we  must  feel  as- 
sured that  it  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  energies  and  resources  of  our 
country  far  to  surpass  it,  and  that 
we  have  not  lost,  nor  shall  we  lose, 
our  supremacy  in  the  art-power  of 
production. 

The  German  writer  claims  also  for 
the  French  a  superiority  in  the  naval 
armament,  on  what  warranty  we  can- 
not tell,  as  even  his  own  comparisons 
contradict  his  conclusions.  At  pre- 
sent we  believe  that  our  ships  are 
nearly  equal  in  this  respect.  The 
total  of  guns  carried  by  frigates  and 
line-of-battle  ships  shows  a  slight 
preponderance  on  our  side ;  and, 
from  personal  observation,  we  are 
assured  that  our  guns  are  generally 
better  cast,  are  much  superior  in 
their  fittings  and  gear,  and  altogether 
more  serviceable.  The  assumption, 
that  in  the  theory  and  training  of 
artillery  practice  the  French  have  an 
excellence  and  superiority  of  system, 
we  must  discuss  hereafter. 

We  have  done  now  with  the  mate- 
rial, the  art-power  of  the  navies,  and 


we  come  to  the  second  element,  the 
man-power,  the  personnel,  the  liv- 
ing body,  which  is  to  give  vitality, 
motion,  and  direction  to  these  great 
masses  of  wood  and  guns. 

In  this  man -power  lies  at  pre- 
sent the  strength  and  advantage  of 
France.  The  Emperor,  prescient  as 
ever,  when  he  contemplated  and  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  the  new 
steam-power,  saw  that  the  new  force 
required  new  adaptations,  and  that  a 
new  organisation  of  the  personnel 
was  necessary ;  and  thus  originated 
the  "Decret  sur  1'Organisation  du  Per- 
sonnel des  Equipages  de  la  Flotte," 
which  is  now  the  law  of  France. 

The  sources  from  which  and  by 
which  this  man-power  is  supplied 
are  by  the  maritime  inscription,  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  and  by  the 
advancement  of  the  "Mousses"  or 
boys.  The  inscription  is  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  seafaring  and  coast  po- 
Eulation  of  France.  Over  these  the 
tate  asserts  its  right  to  demand  and 
command  their  services  according  to 
the  exigencies  or  wants  of  the  occa- 
sion. Levies  are  made  periodically,  and 
all  men  on  the  muster-roll  are  liable  to 
sea  service  from  the  age  of  18  to  50, 
though  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber only  are  supposed  to  be  available. 
The  "  Conversations  Lexicon"  gives 
the  amount  of  the  seafaring  popula- 
tion as  300,000,  but  states  also  that 
the  inscription -list  of  1855  included 
only  162,000  men  liable  to  sea  ser- 
vice. The  report  of  the  English  com- 
mittee estimates  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
according  to  the  tons  of  shipping  re- 
gistered, at  90,217  men.  This  in- 
cludes those  attached  to  the  fisheries 
and  the  home  trade,  but  may  not 
take  in  the  coasters,  boatmen,  and 
the  crews  of  the  small  vessels.  At 
the  lowest  figure,  this  inscription 
furnishes  a  ready  resource  for  imme- 
diate and  ordinary  service — a  grand 
reserve  for  exigency  or  emergency. 
The  men  obtained  under  the  "  re- 
crutement  par  1'inscription  maritime" 
are  bound  to  serve  seven  years,  and 
may  then  claim  a  discharge,  or  be 
readmitted  under  certain  conditions. 
During  their  service  they  are,  of 
course,  admitted  to  advancement  in 
the  different  grades  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  voluntary  engagement  applies  to 
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all  men  who  are  anxious  to  embark 
under  the  drapeau,  and  who  are 
under  twenty-one  years  and  a  half, 
and  possess  the  requisite  physical 
attributes.  The  "  Mousses  "  are  re- 
cruited from  the  sons  of  petty  offi- 
cers, sailors,  and  officials,  preference 
being  given  to  those  children  whose 
fathers  have  died  or  suffered  injury 
in  the  service.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes  —  those  who  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  school  at  Brest,  and 
the  "  mousses  auxiliaires."  The  for- 
mer are  furnished  in  certain  propor- 
tions from  the  five  great  naval  arron- 
dissements,  and  are  received  at  the 
age  of  from  13  to  15.  The  "  Mousses 
auxiliaires  "  are  chosen  by  the  com- 
missions of  the  "inscription  mari- 
time," and  sent  to  the  different 
divisions.  The  "Mousses"  of  both 
classes  can,  after  a  certain  period, 
enter  voluntarily  for  the  seven  years 
as  novices  or  apprentices.  This  source 
of  supply  has  been  so  valuable  a  one, 
that  the  minister  of  marine  himself 
declares  that  he  considers  "I'e'cole 
des  mousses  comme  principale  pdpin- 
iere  de  nos  officiers-mariniers"  (war- 
rant and  petty  officers). 

The  force  obtained  from  these  dif- 
ferent sources  has  been  organised 
according  to  a  new  decree  under  the 
denomination  of  the  "  personnel  des 
equipages  de  la  flotte."  The  former 
arrangement  of  the  "  equipages  de 
ligne"  has  been  suppressed,  and  the 
permanent  companies  replaced  by 
"  compagnies  de  depot,"  composed 
of  sailors  belonging  "a  une  merne 
specialite  professionelle."  By  this 
change,  and  by  grouping  the  men 
"  par  spe^cialiteY'  it  is  supposed  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  facility  in 
arming  the  ships  by  selecting  from 
the  "compagnies  de  depot"  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  navigation 
and  combat.  This  personnel  is  di- 
vided into  five  divisions — two  of  the 
first  classes  stationed  at  Brest  and 
Toulon,  and  three  of  the  second  at 
Cherbourg,  L'Orient,  and  Kochefort, 
each  being  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  port  at  which  it  is  established. 
The  first-class  divisions  are  composed 
of"compagniesdeddpot,"dividedthus 
— one  of  the  "  matelots  timonniers," 
steersman,  one  of  seamen  gunners, 
one  of  seamen  musketeers,  one  of 
engineers,  stokers,  &c.,  two  of  the 


seamen  of  the  inscription,  and  one 
of  the  volunteers.  The  second-class 
divisions  have  their  etat-major  and 
two  companies,  one  composed  of  the 
specialities,  and  the  other  of  the 
inscribed  and  volunteer  seamen.  At 
L'Orient  there  is,  besides,  a  battalion 
of  instruction  of  apprenticed  fusi- 
leers,  under  the  superintendence  of 
officers  who  have  qualified  at  Vin- 
cennes  ;  and  at  Brest,  the  Ecole  des 
Mousses.  From  these  divisions 
crews  are  embarked  according  to  the 
demand,  with  a  proportion  of  the 
specialties  of  maitres  and  of  seamen. 
These  men  having  been  trained  to 
work  and  exercise  together,  readily 
unite  in  the  organisation  of  the  equi- 
page. The  system,  too,  of  the  "  ser- 
vice interieur"  has  been  adapted  to 
the  new  order;  and  the  rules  for 
unity  in  detail  made  most  stringent. 
The  internal  economy  of  the  service 
has  been  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  there  may  be  uniform- 
ity of  rule,  of  detail,  and  of  discipline 
throughout,  so  that  whatever  ship 
a  man  might  be  draughted  into  he 
would  find  the  same  system  prevail- 
ing, and  fall  at  once  into  his  proper 
place  either  for  exercise  or  action. 
"  II  est  indispensable  pour  1'e'xe'cu- 
tion  d'un  service  aussi  special,  et  en 
meme  temps  aussi  varie',  de  tracer  a 
chacun  des  devoirs  de  chaque  jour,  de 
chaque  heure,  de  chaque  instant." 
The  rolls  for  stations,  quarters,  or 
inspection,  are  always  the  same,  so 
that  men  and  officers  should  always 
find  a  uniform  mode  prevailing,  in 
which  they  had  been  instructed  and 
trained.  This  uniformity,  leaving 
nothing  to  the  discretion  or  fancies 
of  different  commanders,  insures  in 
all  the  exercises  and  evolutions  a 
simplicity  and  order  which  cannot 
fail  to  promote  efficiency. 

In  the  discipline  there  is  the 
same  uniformity.  The  crimes  are 
all  classed,  the  different  punishments 
prescribed,  and  a  due  and  legal  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  all  cases. 
The  code  is  not  severe  in  its  penal- 
ties, nor  vexatious  in  its  operation ; 
for  the  graver  offences  there  are 
the  cells,  the  prison,  and  "  la  barre  de 
justice ;"  for  petty  delinquencies  the 
usual  penalties,  the  "  escouade  de  pu- 
nition,"  the  '*  peloton  d'exercice," 
stoppage  of  leave,  of  the  allowance 
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of  wine,  &c.  But  the  term  of  these 
punishments  is  short  —  none  ex- 
ceeding ten  days,  and  always  exacted 
under  responsible  supervision. 

The  policy  which  this  fleet  desig- 
nates is,  however,  the  question  of  the 
present  time. 

Mr  Reed,  in  summing  up  his  com- 
ments, says  :  "  The  steady  and  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  French  steam 
navy  in  large  ships  appears  to  point 
to  something  very  different  from  a 
sudden  and  unsupported  descent  on 
our  coasts.  Two-deck  and  three- 
deck  steam-ships  are  by  no  means  the 
most  fitting  vessels  for  effecting  such 
an  operation.  They  are  intended,  as 
their  name  implies,  for  the  line-of- 
battle,  and  their  production  in  large 
numbers  by  the  French  Emperor  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that,  if 
we  have  to  meet  his  forces  at  all,  it 
will  not  be  on  our  coast  or  in  our 
harbours  alone.  He  is  manifestly 
preparing  to  meet  us,  if  need  be,  or, 
if  occasion  serve,  on  tne  open  sea,  and 
to  contend  there  for  a  mastery  of  in- 
finitely greater  value  to  him  than  any 
mere  momentary  advantage." 

This  may  be  a  true  deduction  from 
facts.  Supremacy  on  the  seas  is 
doubtlessly  the  ultimate,  the  grand 
design  of  the  French  navy.  Yet, 
what  means '  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion of  its  transport  power  ^  The 
French  mercantile  marine  may  af- 
ford in  this  respect  in  sufficient  means 
for  the  requirements  of  a  great  mili- 
tary nation ;  but  the  Imperial  design 
is  as  much  beyond  as  the  national 
supply  would  be  below  the  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  transport,  to  the  mili- 
tary power  and  necessities  of  the 
State.  The  72  steam-ships  which  are 
eventually  to  be  an  appendage  to  the 
navy  of  France,  the  26  which  are 
now  in  existence,  or  in  instant  pre- 
paration, what  do  they  portend  1 
Are  they  necessities  ?  Are  they  re- 
quired for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
nation  1  If  not,  what  other  intent 
and  purpose  may  they  have  ?  There 
can  be  only  one — that  of  giving  to 
France  a  place  and  a  status  for  her 
armies  on  the  ocean — of  making  the 
seas  and  channels  the  sites  of  floating 
camps,  which  should  project  her 
military  force  in  any  direction,  and 
give  to  her  might  the  impulse  of  a 
concentration  capable  of  attempting 
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a  supremacy  by  land  and  sea— ca- 
pable of  annulling  the  advantages  of 
geographical  positions,  and  giving  to 
a  great  military  population  a  bridged 
passage  for  its  ambitions  and  its 
aggressions. 

History  gives  little  encouragement 
to  any  such  extended  ideas  of  con- 
quest or  supremacy.  Yet  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  what  warnings  this 
great  line-of-battle  and  transport  fleet 
may  have  for  us,  especially  now  that 
the  great  fallacy  of  "  1'Empire  c'est  la 
paix"  has  denounced  itself,  and  great 
political  combinations  are  again  loom- 
ing ominously  before  us.  It  has  one 
especial,  one  direct,  warning — prepa- 
ration. 

This  has  been  already  partly  heed- 
ed. The  neglect  of  former  adminis- 
trations, which  had  sunk  our  naval 
strength  far  below  the  standard  of 
national  efficiency,  or  even  of  national 
safety,  has  been  redeemed  by  the 
energy  of  the  present  government. 
The  whole  strength  and  resources  of 
the  nation  are  being  applied  to  the 
assertion  of  our  supremacy.  All 
available  means  are  employed — all 
possible  agencies  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  our  old  status  as  a 
naval  power.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
in  our  naval  annals,  the  country  has 
been  informed  of  the  actual  strength 
and  relative  condition  of  its  navy. 
First  Lords  dp  not  usually  condescend 
to  such  enlightenment.  It  knows 
now  how  weak  it  was,  how  much 
stronger  it  is,  how  strong  it  may  be- 
come. 

We  are  assured  of  present  equality 
with  France,  and  are  promised  that 
ere  the  year  end,  we  shall  be  superior 
to  her  in  the  material  of  naval  war. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  during  this 
period  nine  liners  should  be  convert- 
ed and  six  new  ships  launched.  Al- 
ready four  of  the  converted  and  two 
of  the  new  berths  are  floating  on  our 
waters,  and  will  be  ready  before  the 
end  of  June  as  engines  of  war. 
This  is  a  goodly  instalment,  and  gives 
us  confidence  in  our  resources  and  in 
the  men  who  direct  them. 

Is  it,  however,  enough  to  be  supe- 
rior to  France  1  Do  not  the  shadows 
of  coming  events,  the  prospective 
combinations  of  the  future,  warn  us 
to  prepare  for  our  old  position,  our 
old  stand-point — England  against  the 
2x 
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world?  It  was  the  position  which 
former  wars  forced  on  us  :  it  is  one 
which  future  ones  may  render  equally 
inevitable  :  it  is  one  for  which  we 
should  be  prepared. 

In  the  art-power,  the  resources  for 
the  creation  of  naval  material,  we 
have  been,  in  spite  of  temporary 
lapse,  and  shall  be,  ever  supreme. 
As  builders  of  ships,  and  constructors 
of  machinery,  we  may  and  shall  chal- 
lenge the  world.  Our  present  diffi- 
culty lies  in  a  different  source— the 
man-power. 

In  her  instant  supply  of  man- 
power, and  in  her  organisation,  we 
see  the  chief  and  only  advance  of 
France  towards  supremacy ;  and  in 
this  readiness  to  man  a  fleet,  and  in 
this  system  of  uniformity,  establish- 
ing an  immediate  efficiency,  rests  an 
advantage  which  might  give  her  the 
power  of  taking  the  initiative  in  a 
war,  and  of  striking  the  first  blow. 
It  is  this  superiority  we  must  com- 
bat. Here  lies  our  weakness — here 
their  strength.  Yet  in  this  man- 
power, also,  we  possess  the  largest 
resources  and  the  most  fitting  ele- 
ments, though  we  lack  the  power  of 
controlling  or  commanding  them. 
The  achievement  of  this  would,  we 
believe,  insure  for  us  a  supremacy 
superior  to  the  fear  of  petty  alarms 


or  the  shocks  of  cotempprary  policies. 
How  this  may  be  attained  we  shall 
discuss  hereafter.  It  is  a  great  nation- 
al question,  to  be  well  and  seriously 
deliberated  upon.  Our  rulers  are  re- 
solutely and  actively  meeting  the 
present  emergency.  How  it  may  be 
permanently  solved  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  many  contingencies,  and,  per- 
haps, of  some  years.  A  standing 
navy  is  to  us  a  necessity,  but  cannot 
be  the  absolute  creation  of  a  moment. 
A  power  which  shall  perpetuate  itself 
and  have  a  permanent  existence,  must 
have  deep  roots  and  strong  sources  of 
vitality.  Such  a  power  the  navy  of 
England  must  become. 

Meantime,  whilst  we  deliberate 
and  debate  upon  it,  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  ever  in  sight  and  in  memory, 
ever  before  us,  France's  great  navy  of 
Ime-of-battle  ships,  with  its  prepara- 
tion for  a  floating  camp,  its  great 
arsenals,  its  great  bodies  of  enrolled 
trained  seamen ;  and  to  remember, 
at  the  same  time,  the  design  which 
created  it,  the  policy  it  represents, 
that  we  may  gather  up  our  strength 
and  our  resources,  and  be  prepared 
to  assert  before  nations  the  old 
supremacy  of  England  on  the  seas. 

The  voice  of  war  resounding  through- 
out Europe  has  an  echo  for  us.  That 
echo  speaks  preparation  for  defence. 
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THE  excellencies  and  the  defects  of 
Lord  Macaulay  as  an  historian  arise 
from  the  same  cause.  He  lives 
amongst  those  whose  portraits  he 
paints.  His  characters  are  not  cold 
abstractions  summoned  up  from  the 
past  to  receive  judgment  for  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh  ;  they  are  living  men 
and  women,  beings  to  be  loved, 
hated,  feared,  or  despised,  with  all 
the  fervency  which  belongs  to  Lord 
Macaulay's  character.  Hence  the 
charm  of  his  writings.  Hence,  also, 
their  untrustworthiness.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  excited,  his  inte- 
rest is  kept  awake,  his  passions  are 
aroused,  he  devours  page  after  page, 
and  volume  after  volume,  with  an 
appetite  similar  to  that  which  at- 
tends upon  the  perusal  of  the  most 
stirring  fiction;  he  closes  the  book 
with  regret,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  comes  the  reflection  that  he  has 
been  listening  to  the  impassioned 
harangue  of  the  advocate,  not  to  the 
calm  summing-up  of  the  judge.  It 
would  be  well  if  this  were  the  worst. 
We  are  reluctantly  convinced  that 
Lord  Macaulay  not  unfrequently  ex- 
ceeds even  the  privileges  of  the  ad- 
vocate; that  when  he  arraigns  a 
culprit  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
and  showers  down  upon  him  that 
terrible  invective  of  which  he  is  so 
accomplished  a  master,  evidence 
sometimes  meets  with  a  treatment  at 
his  hands  from  which  the  most  un- 
scrupulous practitioner  at  the  Old 
Bailey  would  shrink :  not  only  are 
documents  suppressed  or  garbled, 
dates  transposed,  half  sentences  read 
as  whole  ones,  witnesses  of  the  most 
infamous  character  paraded  as  pure 
and  unimpeachable,  but  the  very 
gutters  of  Grub  Street  and  St  Giles's 
are  raked  for  anonymous  filth  of  the 
foulest  description  to  cast  on  the  un- 
happy object  of  the  wrath  of  the 
historian. 

It  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  divine  what  particular 
qualities  will  arouse  this  animosity. 


The  virtues  which  receive  the  tribute 
of  admiration  and  respect  when  they 
exist  in  this  man,  appear  to  excite 
nothing  but  contempt  when  they 
are  found  in  that ;  the  vices  which 
are  venial  transgressions  chargeable 
rather  on  the  age  than  on  the  indivi- 
dual in  one  character,  are  foul  and 
indelible  blots  on  another. 

James  and  William  were  alike  un- 
faithful to  their  wives.  Lord  Macaulay 
records  the  "highly  criminal"  pas- 
sion of  James  for  Arabella  Churchill, 
and  for  Catharine  Sedley,  sneering 
contemptuously  at  the  plain  features 
of  the  one,  and  the  lean  form  and  hag- 
gard countenance  of  the  other,*  but  for- 
getting the  charms  recorded  in  the  me- 
moirs of  Grammont  as  those  to  which 
the  former  owed  her  power ;  and  whilst 
admitting  the  talents  which  the  latter 
inherited  from  her  father,  denying 
any  capacity  in  the  King  to  appreciate 
them.  William,  on  the  other  hand, 
married  to  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
faithful  wife,  to  whose  devotion  he 
owed  a  crown,  in  return  for  which 
she  only  asked  the  affection  which 
he  had  withheld  for  years,  main- 
tained, during  the  whole  of  his  mar- 
ried life,  an,  illicit  connection  with 
Elizabeth  Villiers  (who  squinted  abo- 
minably), t  upon  whom  he  settled  an 
estate  of  £25,000  a-year,  j  making  her 
brother  a  peer,  and  introducing  his 
wife  to  the  confidence  of  the  Queen ;  § 
and  Lord  Macaulay  passes  it  over  as 
an  instance  of  the  commerce  of  supe- 
rior minds  !  ||  In  James,  conjugal  in- 
fidelity is  a  coarse  and  degrading 
vice ;  in  William,  it  is  an  intellectual 
indulgence,  hardly  deserving  serious 
reprehension.  In  like  manner,  the  in- 
roads upon  law  attempted  by  James, 
under  the  mask  of  a  regard  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  are  justly  and 
unsparingly  denounced,  whilst  the 
ambition  which  urged  William,  by  the 
cruel  means  of  domestic  unkindness, 
to  fix  his  grasp  prospectively  on  the 
crown  of  England,  long  before  any 
necessity  for  such  an  invasion  of  the 
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constitution  had  arisen,  is  wise  fore- 
sight, regard  for  religious  freedom, 
the  interests  of  Protestantism,  and. 
the  attainment  of  the  great  object 
of  his  life — the  curbing  the  exorbit- 
ant power  of  France.* 

Lord  Macaulay's  well-known  Whig- 
ism  sometimes  affords  a  clue  to  his 
historical  predilections.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  he  should  take  plea- 
sure in  perpetuating,  in  the  most  ex- 
aggerated form  of  hostile  tradition, 
•every  story  that  can  tarnish  the  gal- 
lantry and  fidelity  of  Dundee,  and  in 
repeating,  after  reiterated  confuta- 
tion, every  groundless  slander  upon 
Penn.  But  this  is  not  always  a  safe 
guide.  In  one  instance,  and  that  the 
most  remarkable  of  all,  the  case  is 
the  very  reverse.  By  a  strange  ca- 
price the  man  whom  Lord  Macaulay 
especially  delights  to  dishonour,  is 
the  very  one  whose  genius  shed  most 
honour  on  the  Whig  party,  who  con- 
tributed more  perhaps  than  any  other 
to  place  William  upon  the  throne, 
but  for  whom  the  landing  at  Torbay 
might  not  improbably  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  result  to  that  at 
Lyme,  and  whose  imperishable  glory 
(a  glory  which  has  made  his  name 
second  only,  if  indeed  it  be  second,  to 
that  of  Wellington  in  the  annals  of 
England)  is  derived  from  his  long  and 
successful  contest  with  that  power, 
to  curb  which  William  had  devoted 
every  energy  of  his  mind. 

Brilliant  as  were  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Marlborough  to  his  country, 
grand  as  was  his  genius,  great  and 
many  as  were  his  virtues,  public  and 
private,  that  regard  for  truth  which 
we  are  about  to  vindicate  as  the 
quality  most  essential  of  all  to  the 
historian,  compels  us  nevertheless  to 
admit  that  he  did  not  walk  from 
sixteen  to  sixty-four,  through  all  the 
mazes  of  politics,  and  revolutions  of 
war  and  courts,  in  an  age  the  most 
profligate  in  morals,  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  England  has  seen — rising 
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from  the  humble  post  of  catrying  a 
pair  of  colours,  to  the  very  summit  of 
earthly  power — without  contracting 
some  stains  of  the  vices  prevalent,  it 
might  almost  be  said  universal,  in 
his  day.  Making  the  most  ample 
allowance  for  this,  enough  remains  to 
make  every  true  Englishman  look  to 
Marlborough  with  pride,  reverence, 
and  affection  ;  and,  moved  by  these 
feelings,  we  shall  proceed  to  discharge 
a  duty  we  feel  incumbent  on  all  honest 
men,  by  removing  some  at  least  of  the 
dirt  which  has  been  so  plentifully  and 
so  unscrupulously  cast  upon  the  Great 
Captain  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

Lord  Macaulay's  picture  of  the 
youth  of  Marlborough  is  sufficiently 
repulsive.  He  was  so  illiterate  that 
"  he  could  not  spell  the  most  com- 
mon words  in  his  own  language."  f 
He  was  "thrifty  in  his  very  vices, 
and  levied  ample  contributions  on 
ladies  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  more 
liberal  lovers."  J  He  was  "  kept  by 
the  most  profuse,  imperious,  and 
shameless  of  harlots."  §  He  sub- 
sisted upon  "the  infamous  wages 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland."  ||  He  was  "  insatiable 
of  riches."  1"  He  "  was  one  of  the 
few  who  have  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
loved  lucre  more  than  wine  or 
women."  **  "  All  the  precious  gifts 
which  nature  had  lavished  upon  him, 
he  valued  chiefly  for  what  they 
would  fetch." ft  "At  twenty  he 
made  money  of  his  beauty  and  his 
vigour ;  at  sixty  he  made  money  of 
his  genius  and  his  glory  ;"  ££  and  he 
"owed  his  rise  to  his  sister's  dis- 
honour." §§ 

With  regard  to  the  want  of  a 
liberal  education,  which  by  the  way 
is  a  charge  rather  against  his  father 
than  against  himself,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  he  was  educated  at 
St  Paul's  school,  and  that  his  de- 
spatches show  that,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  a  proficient  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English  composition.  ||  j  |  He  appears, 


*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  178, 179,  to  190, passim,  8vo  ;  Burnett,  vol.  iii.  p.  129  ;  notes  by 
Swift  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  ib.  130,  131.  The  useful  and  discreditable  part  played 
by  Burnett  in  this  transaction  comes  out  more  plainly  in  his  own  narrative  than  in 
Lord  Macaulay's  brilliant  paraphrase. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  34,  1858.         %  Ibid.  p.  35.         §  Ibid.  p.  515.          ||  Ibid.  p.  517. 

IT  Ibid.  p.  517.  **  Vol.  iii.  8vo,  p.  438.  ft  Vol.  iii.  8vo,  p.  438. 

tt  Vol.  iii.  8vo,  p.  438.  §§  Vol.  ii.  p.  515, 1858. 

II II  ALISON'S  Life  of  Marllorough,  vol.  i.  p.  3  ;  COXE,  1,  2,  3. 
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however,  to  have  passed  through  his 
school  course,  as  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington afterwards  did  at  Eton,  with- 
out distinction.  A  competitive  ex- 
amination would  probably  have  ex- 
cluded both  from  the  army,  and  the 
result  of  Blenheim  and '  Waterloo 
might  have  been  reversed.  He  owed 
more  to  nature  than  to  education, 
and  Bolingbroke  truly  summed  up 
his  character  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  when  he  said  that  he  was 
"the  perfection  of  genius  matured 
by  experience." 

Plunged  at  a  very  early  age  into 
the  dissipations  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  his  remarkably  hand- 
some person  and  his  engaging 
manners  soon  attracted  notice.  For 
the  loathsome  imputation  cast  upon 
him  by  Lord  Macaulay  that  he 
availed  himself  of  these  advantages 
for  the  purposes  which  he  intimates— 
that  he  bore  to  the  wealthy  and 
licentious  ladies  of  the  court  the 
relation  which  Tom  Jones  did  to 
Lady  Bellaston — there  is  no  founda- 
tion even  in  the  scandalous  chronicles 
of  those  scandalous  days.  That  he 
did  not  bring  to  the  court  of  Charles 
the  virtue  which  made  the  overseer 
of  Potiphar's  household  famous  in 
that  of  Pharaoh,  must  be  freely 
admitted.  The  circumstances  of  his 
intrigue  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land are  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
Grammont.*  Never,  says  Hamilton, 
were  her  charms  in  greater  perfection 
than  when  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the 
young  officer  of  the  Guards.  That 
Churchill,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
should  be  insensible  to  the  passion 
which  he  had  awaked  in  the  breast 
of  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  that 
voluptuous  court,  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. He  incurred,  in  consequence, 
the  displeasure  of  the  King,  who  for- 
bade him  the  court.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  be  the  advocates  of  lax  morality  ; 
but  Churchill  must  be  judged  by 
the  standard  of  his  day.  He  cor- 
rupted no  innocence ;  he  invaded 
no  domestic  peace.  The  Duchess  of 
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Cleveland  was  not  only  the  most 
beautiful,  but  she  was  also  the  most 
licentious  and  the  most  inconstant 
of  women.  From  the  King  down  to 
Jacob  Hall  she  dispensed  her  favours 
according  to  the  passion  or  the  fancy  of 
the  moment.  She  was  as  liberal  of 
her  purse  as  of  her  person,  and  Marl- 
borough,  a  needy  and  handsome 
ensign,  no  doubt  shared  both.  But 
the  coarse  charge  of  receiving  "in- 
famous wages "  can,  however,  be 
brought  against  Churchill  with  no 
more  truth  than  it  can  be  said  that 
he  was  "kept  by  the  most  profuse, 
imperious,  and  shameless  of  harlots," 
because  he  entertained  a  daring  and 
successful  passion  for  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  his  King. 

Two  stories  are  current  with  regard 
to  the  amour :  one  Lord  Macaulay 
accepts,  the  other  he  rejects.  The 
first  is,  that  upon  one  occasion  the 
King  surprised  Churchill  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Duchess,  upon 
which  the  lover  saved  the  honour  of 
his  mistress  (such  as  it  was)  by  leap- 
ing from  the  window.  With  regard 
to  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Ha- 
milton, who  must  have  known  the 
story,  if  true,  and  who  would  have 
delighted  to  tell  it,  is  silent.  The 
other  is,  that  Marlborough,  in  his 
prosperity,  refused  a  small  loan  to 
the  Duchess.  This  story  Lord  Mac- 
aulay very  properly  rejects.  He  had 
good  reason  to  suspect  its  falsehood, 
for  it  is  told  by  his  own  witness,  the 
authoress  of  "  The  New  Atalantis," 
whose  filthy  pages,  full  of  imputa- 
tions upon  William,  even  more  foul 
than  those  upon  Marlborough,  Lord 
Macaulay  has  honoured  by  transfer- 
ring from  them  to  his  own,  in  some 
cases  almost  word  for  word,  the  abuse 
for  heaping  which  u  pon  the  great  Whig 
General  she  was  paid  by  the  Tories. 
Little  do  the  readers  of  Lord  Macaulay 
suspect  that  his  eloquent  denuncia- 
tion of  Marlborough  is  but  a  rechaufe 
of  the  forgotten  scurrility  of  a  female 
hack  scribe,  whom  Swift  used  to  call 
one  of  his  "  under  spur-leathers."  t 


*  P.  279. 

t  See  the  history  of  "  Count  Fortunatus,"  New  A  talantis,  vol.  i.  p.  21  to  p.  43.  The 
passage  is  too  long,  and  parts  of  it  wholly  unfit,  for  quotation.  Any  reader,  whose 
curiosity  may  lead  him  to  verify  our  assertion,  may  compare  p.  27  with  Macaulay, 
vol.  ii.  8vo,  1856,  p.  254,  containing  the  account  of  Marlborough's  marriage,  and  pp. 
26,  31,  41  and  43,  with  vol.  i.  p.  457-8,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  252,  253. 
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Such,  is  the  history  of  the  amour  of 
Churchill  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land. A  pure  and  ennobling  attach- 
ment, to  which  he  remained  faithful 
till  the  grave  closed  over  him,  soon 
dispelled  his  passion  for  the  lovely 
and  inconstant  Duchess.  This  cold, 
sordid  profligate— for  such  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  would  fain  persuade  us  he  was 
— married,  at  the  age  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  a  beautiful  and  penniless  girl, 
after  an  engagement  prolonged  by 
the  poverty  of  both  parties. 

To  judge  of  the  animus  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
account  of  Marlborough,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  the  mode  in 
which,  with  regard  to  him,  he  treats 
the  passions  and  the  virtues  which, 
through  all  ages,  have  been  most 
certain  to  awaken  the  sympathies  and 
secure  the  respect  and  attachment  of 
mankind. 

Lord  Macaulay's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, if  not  with  human  nature,  at 
any  rate  with  the  writings  of  those 
who,  in  all  ages  and  all  languages, 
have  most  deeply  stirred  the  heart  of 
man,  might  have  told  him  that  the 
tale  of  young  passionate  love  mellow- 
ing into  deep  and  tender  affection, 
living  on  linked  to  eternity,  stronger 
than  death,  and  deeper  than  the 
grave,  was  fitly  the  object  of  feelings 
far  different  from  those  which  it  ap- 
pears to  awaken  in  his  breast.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  two  of  the  most 
vigorous  writers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage appear  to  be  in  total  ignorance 
of  all  the  feelings  which  take  their 
rise  from  the  passion  of  love.  We 
know  of  no  single  line  that  has  fallen 
from  the  pen  of  Swift,  or  from  that 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  which  indicates 
any  sympathy  with  that  passion 
which,  in  the  greater  number  of 
minds,  affords  the  most  powerful  of 
all  motives.  The  love  of  Churchill 
and  Sarah  Jennings  seems  to  inspire 
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Lord  Macaulay  with  much  the  same 
feelings  as  those  with  which  a  certain 
personage,  whom  Dr  Johnson  used  to 
call  "  the  first  Whig,"  regarded  the 
happiness  of  our  first  parents  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  following  passage  is 
more  distinguished  by  bad  feeling  or 
bad  taste,  by  malignant  insinuation 
or  jingling  antithesis  : — 

"  He  must  have  been  enamoured  in- 
deed, for  he  had  little  property,  except 
the  annuity  which  he  had  bought  with 
the  infamous  wages  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  :  he  was  insa- 
tiable of  riches.  Sarah  was  poor  ;  and  a 
plain  girl  with  a  large  fortune  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  His  love,  after  a  struggle, 
prevailed  over  his  avarice  :  marriage  only 
strengthened  his  passion ;  and,  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  Sarah  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  and  distinction  of  being  the  one 
human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead 
that  farsighted  and  surefooted  judgment, 
who  was  fervently  loved  by  that  cold 
heart,  and  who  was  servilely  feared  by 
that  intrepid  spirit." 

Such  is  the  language  in  which 
Lord  Macaulay  records  a  love,  as  con- 
stant and  fervent  as  any  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  history,  or  even  of  fic- 
tion. 

Marlborough's  letters, written  to  his 
wife  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  at  the 
summit  of  his  fame,  breathe  a  passion 
as  warm,  a  tenderness  as  devoted,  as 
that  which  inspired  the  young  and 
ardent  lover  to  brave  that  poverty 
which  Lord  Macaulay  asserts  was 
"  the  earthly  evil  he  most  dreaded  "  * 
to  win  her  hand;  and  years  after  his 
death,  when  that  hand  was  sought  in 
second  wedlock  by  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset, she  replied,  "  If  I  were  young 
and  handsome  as  I  was,  instead  of 
old  and  faded  as  I  am,  and  you  could 
lay  the  empire  of  the  world  at  my 
feet,  you  should  never  share  the  heart 
and  hand  that  once  belonged  to  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough."t 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  516;  1858. 

•f  Lord  Macaulay  makes  a  foul  and  groundless  insinuation  against  the  Duchess  in 
relation  to  her  interview  with  Shrewsbury  in  1690,  on  the  subject  of  the  provision 
for  the  Princess  Anne.  His  words  are  as  follows  : — "  After  some  inferior  agents  had 
expostulated  with  her  in  vain,  Shrewsbury  waited  on  her.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  his  intervention  would  have  been  successful :  for  if  the  scandalous 
chronicle  of  those  times  could  be  trusted,  he  had  stood  high,  too  high,  in  her  favour." 
No  one  ought  to  know  better  than  Lord  Macaulay  that  Sarah  Jennings  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second  with  a  reputation  perfectly  unsullied  ; 
that  no  breath  of  scandal  ever  tainted  the  purity  of  her  character.  Yet  he  makes 
this  infamous  imputation  on  no  better  authority  than  a  doggrel  lampoon,  entitled 
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That  the  passion  of  James  for  a  mere  Euclio,  a  mere  Harpagon  ; 
Arabella  Churchill  smoothed  the  that,  though  he  drew  a  large  allow- 
early  steps  in  her  brother's  path  to  ance  under  pretence  of  keeping  a 
fame,  may  be  admitted.  "  Cela  e"tait  public  table,  he  never  asked  an  officer 
dans  I'ordre,"  is  the  remark  of  Hamil-  to  dinner ;  that  his  muster-rolls  were 
ton ;  *  and  in  the  court  of  Charles  it  fraudulently  made  up,  that  he 
was  not  esteemed  shame.  Beyond  pocketed  pay  in  the  names  of  men  who 
this,  no  blame  can  fairly  attach  to  had  long  been  dead,  of  men  who  had 
Marlborough.  His  sister  was  some  been  killed  in  his  own  sight  four 
years  older  than  himself.  He  was  a  years  before  at  Sedgemoor ;  that 
mere  boy  when  the  connection  began,  there  were  twenty  such  names  in 
and  was  hardly  twenty  at  the  time  one  troop ;  that  there  were  thirty-six 
of  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  another."f 

Taking  into  account  the  manners  of  As  "  L'Avare"  was  first  acted  in 

the  day,  the  amount  of  moral  repro-  1668,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the 

bation  with  which  Churchill's    ac-  Jacobites  may  have  applied  to  the 

quiescence  in  the  feelings  with  which  great  object  of  their  hatred  the  name 

his  father  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  of  Harpagon ;  but  as  Pope  was  not 

according  to  Lord  Macaulay,  regarded  born  until  1688,  the  voices  "  mutter- 

the  connection  of  Arabella  with  the  ing  that  Marlborough  was  a  mere 

Duke  of  York,  will  be  but  small.  Euclio,"  which  had  to  be  drowned  in 

We  now  come  to  the  charges  of  1689,  must  have  been  confined  to  the 

avarice  and  fraud.    "  The  applauses  readers  of  the"  Aulularia"  of  Plautus. 

justly  due,"  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "  to  about  which  the  Jacobites  in  general 

his  conduct  at  Walcourt  could  not  alto-  would  probably  have  said,  like  Edie 

gether  drown  the  voices  of  those  who  Ochiltree,  "  Lordsake,  sir,  what  do  I 

muttered  that,  wherever  a  broad  piece  ken  about  your  Howlowlaria  1 — it's 

was  to  be  saved  or  got,  this  hero  was  mair  like  a  dog's  language  than  a 

"  The  Female  Nine."  We  have  bestowed  no  small  amount  of  labour  in  the  endeav- 
our to  discover  this  forgotten  trash,  but  without  success.  We  have  exhausted  all 
sources  of  information  (and  they  have  not  been  few)  open  to  us  ;  and  we  shall 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  any  reader  who  may  be  able  to  direct  us  where  we  can  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  the  "  contemporary  lampoon"  which  Lord  Macaulay  considers  as 
sufficiently  trustworthy  to  entitle  him  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  character  of  a  woman 
who,  whatever  other  faults  she  might  have,  has  up  to  this  time  borne  an  unsullied 
reputation  for  a  virtue  rare  in  that  age  and  that  court.  Lord  Macaulay,  when  he 
penned  this  sentence,  had  before  him  (for  he  refers  to  it)  the  evidence  that  at 
this  time  Shrewsbury  was  not  even  on  visiting  terms  with  the  Duchess.  (See 
her  narrative,  p.  33).  Lord  Macaulay  calls  the  Duchess  "an  abandoned  liar," 
and  says  that,  "  with  that  habitual  inaccuracy  which,  even  when  she  has  no 
motive  for  lying,  makes  it  necessary  to  read  every  word  written  by  her  with 
suspicion,  she  creates  Shrewsbury  a  duke,  and  represents  herself  as  calling  him 
'Your  Grace.'  He  was  not  made  a  duke  till  1694"  (note,  vol.  iii.  p.  565.) 
The  Duchess  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  '  The  "  habitual  inaccuracy "  is  not 
hers,  but  Lord  Macaulay 's.  Writing  long  after  1694,  and  when  Shrewsbury  had 
been  a  duke  many  years,  she  speaks  of  him  as  "  The  Duke,"  and  relates  what  she 
said  to  "  His  Grace."  She  does  not,  as  Lord  Macaulay  asserts,  represent  herself  as 
calling  him  "  Your  Grace,"  or  use  the  words  "  Your  Grace  "  at  all ;  though  Lord 
Macaulay  marks  those  words  with  inverted  commas.  Would  Lord  Macaulay  think 
himself  justified  in  denouncing  as  an  "abandoned  liar"  a  writer  who  in  the  present 
day  should  refer  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  victories  in  the  Peninsula  without 
specifying  that  he  was  a  viscount  at  Busaco,  an  earl  at  Badajos,  and  a  marquess  at 
San  Sebastian  and  Toulouse,  and  that  he  was  not  made  a  duke  until  the  3d  of 
May  1814,  a  fortnight  after  the  war  had  terminated  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  read  with 
suspicion  every  word  written  by  the  gallant  historian  of  that  war,  because  he  habit- 
ually speaks  of  "  Lord"  Wellington — a  title  which  in  strictness  the  Duke  never  held 
at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  is  appropriate  to  a  baron,  and  the  Duke  was  raised  at  one  step 
to  the  rank  of  a  viscount? — or  are  we  in  this  article  bound  to  speak  of  the  "habitual 
inaccuracy,"  the  gross  perversions,  the  outrageous  abuse,  and  the  personal  rancour 
of  Mister  Macaulay  ? 

*  Memoirs  of  Grammont,  p.  280. 

t  Vol.  v.  p.  64 ;  edit.  1858.     Vol.  iii.  p.  565  ;  8vo. 
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man's."  This  is,  however,  one  of  those 
anachronisms  into  which  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  love  of  the  picturesque  some- 
times misleads  him :  it  hardly  claims 
a  passing  notice,  and  must  not  divert 
us  from  the  serious  inquiry  we  are 
pursuing. 

The  charge  of  avarice  has  been  re- 
peatedly brought  and  repeatedly  an- 
swered. It  was  the  stock  charge  of 
the  libellers  and  pamphleteers  of  the 
day.  Even  Swift  stooped  so  low  in 
his  "  Letter  to  Crassus  "  as  to  accuse 
Marlborough  of  having  risked  his 
life  rather  than  lose  a  pair  of  old 
stockings.  Such  calumnies  answer 
themselves.  His  declining,  when  in 
poverty  and  disgrace,  to  accept  of  the 
generosity  of  the  Princess  Anne  ;  his 
repeated  refusal  of  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  with  its  princely 
income  of  ,£60,000  a-year ;  his  gener- 
osity to  young  and  deserving  officers ; 
his  application  of  all  the  money  at  his 
private  disposal  amongst  the  wounded 
officers  of  the  enemy  after  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet ;  his  liberal  provision 
during  his  own  lifetime  for  his  child- 
ren ;  these,  and  many  other  facts,  at- 
test his  disinterestedness  and  gener- 
osity, public  and  private.  These  were 
not  the  acts  of  aEuclio  or  aHarpagon. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  we 
have  quoted  contains  a  more  specific 
accusation ;  nothing  less,  in  fact,  than 
that  Marlborough  was  guilty  of  the 
vulgar  crime  of  obtaining  money  un- 
der false  pretences.  We  have  searched 
through  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  on  the  fall  of  Marlborough  in 
1712;  through  the  writings  of  Swift, 
(not  a  merciful  or  scrupulous  adver- 
sary) ;  through  such  of  the  pamphlets 
of  the  day  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  without  discovering  any  trace 
of  this  very  serious  charge.  Lord  Mac- 
aulay here,  however,  cites  his  authority 
in  these  words  :  "  See  the  Dear  Bar- 
gain, a  Jacobite  pamphlet,  clandes- 
tinely printed  in  1690 ;  "*  and  we  can 
therefore  judge  what  kind  of  evidence, 
unsupported  by  a  single  tittle  of  con- 
firmation, he  considers  sufficient  to 
convict  so  great  a  man  of  so  mean 
a  crime.  We  have,  however,  expe- 
rienced no  little  difficulty  in  verify- 
ing Lord  Macaulay's  citation.  We 
searched  the  rich  stores  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  Museum;  we  applied  to  friends 
noted  all  over  the  world  for  their  ex- 
tensive knowledge  in  the  by-paths  of 
history;  we  sought  the  assistance  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  collect 
and  vend  scarce  tracts  and  pamphlets 
— all  in  vain.  The  Dear  Bargain 
eluded  our  search.  At  last  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  made  our  cast 
too  wide.  We  hit  off  the  scent  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  and  ran  into 
our  fox  in  a  thicket  of  pamphlets, 
No.  193,  ff.  7.  1.  A  A  A  7.  4.,  which 
cabalistic  numbers  we  here  transcribe 
for  the  benefit  of  future  inquirers. 

The  Dear  Bargain  is  a  quarto 
pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  close- 
ly printed  in  double  column,  without 
title-page,  or  date,  or  the  name  of  the 
author,  printer,  or  the  place  where  it 
was  printed.  It  is  as  scurrilous  as  and 
more  stupid  than  the  generality  of 
such  publications.  William  is  accused 
of  contriving  the  death  of  his  English 
soldiers  by  sending  them  to  die  of 
starvation  and  disease  in  Holland, 
where,  the  author  says,  "  you  might 
see  them  sprawling  by  parcels,  and 
groaning  under  the  double  gripes  of 
their  bowels  and  their  consciences,"t 
in  order  that  "  the  Dutch,  the  Danes, 
and  other  foreigners  may  possess  our 
country."  Mary  is  an  "  ungrateful 
Tullia," — "  astonishing  barbarous  na- 
tions, scandalising  Christianity,"  and 
a  driving  her  beasts  over  the  face  of 
her  dead  father."  Churchill  is  "  Ju- 
das on  both  sides,"  with  "  nothing  in 
his  conduct,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  but  mere  Judas  and  damna- 
tion." James  is  "  King  Lear,"  "  our 
lawful  King,  who  has  shown  himself 
upon  all  occasions  a  Lover  of  his  peo- 
ple, an  Encourager  of  trade,  a  Desirer 
of  true  liberty  to  tender  consciences, 
an  Hater  of  all  injustice,  and  a  true 
Father  to  his  country."  J 

Such  is  the  Dear  Bargain.  Will 
Lord  Macaulay  indorse  the  testimony 
of  his  own  witness?  We  hardly 
think  he  will.  Yet  it  is  upon  this 
testimony  alone  that  he  makes  sc  foul 
a  charge.  The  words  of  the  pamphlet 
are  :  "  He  excelled  in  giving  false 
muster-rolls,  even  twenty  in  one 
troop,  and  thirty-six  in  another,  put- 
ting in  names,  some  killed  in  Mon- 
mouth's  Rebellion,  others  dead  in 
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England  since,  and  alive  at  this  day, 
out  of  all  service,  the  lists  of  which 
have  been  shown  to  me."*  The  pic- 
turesque addition  that  these  men  who, 
according  to  the  nameless  and  un- 
grammatical  author,  were  both  dead 
and  alive,  had  been  "  killed  in  Marl- 
borough's  own  sight  four  years  be- 
fore at  Sedgemoor,"  is  a  creation  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  own  strong  inven- 
tive faculties.  The  author  of  the 
Dear  Bargain  drops  a  naked,  name- 
less, misbegotten  calumny  in  the 
streets,  where  it  lies  forgotten  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  would  have 
perished,  as  it  deserved ;  but  Lord 
Macaulay  picks  up  the  foundling, 
dresses  it,  decks  it  out,  introduces  it 
to  the  world,  adopts  it,  gives  it  his 
own  name  and  the  sanction  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  it  may,  in  all  probability, 
live  and  nourish  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  lasts.  Does  Lord  Mac- 
aulay think  that  the  historian  has  no 
higher  duty,  no  deeper  responsibility 
than  this  f  Would  he  rise  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
break  the  strange  silence  which  has 
enchained  his  eloquent  and  impas- 
sioned tongue  so  long,  by  bringing 
such  an  accusation,  on  such  testimony, 
against  any  one  of  the  generals  who 
are  at  this  moment  leading  our  troops 
in  India  1  If  not,  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  can  he  reconcile  it  to  his  con- 
science to  record  this  charge  on  tablets 
far  more  lasting  than  Hansard  or  The 
Times,  against  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  has  been  dead  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years — who  cannot  denounce  the 
calumny — who  cannot  disprove  the 
charge — who  cannot  call  the  slanderer 
to  account  1  Lord  Macaulay  cannot 
plead  ignorance  of  the  infamous  cha- 
racter of  his  witness.  Upon  another 
occasion,  where  he  addresses  himself 
to  the  task  of  attempting  to  clear 
William  from  the  infamy  attaching 
to  him  from  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
he  says  :  "  We  can  hardly  suppose  he 
was  much  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Jacobite  pamphlets ;  and  if  he  did 
read  them,  he  would  have  found  in 
them  such  a  quantity  of  absurd  and 
rancorous  invective  against  himself, 
that  he  would  have  been  very  little 
inclined  to  credit  any  imputation 
which  they  might  throw  on  his  ser- 
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wants.  He  would  have  seen  himself 
accused,  in  one  tract,  of  being  a  con- 
cealed Papist ;  in  another,  of  having 
poisoned  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower ;  in  a 
third,  of  having  contrived  to  have 
Talmash  taken  off  before  Brest.  He 
would  have  seen  it  asserted  that  in 
Ireland  he  once  ordered  fifty  of  his 
English  soldiers  to  be  burned  alive. 
He  would  have  seen  that  the  unalter- 
able affection  which  he  felt  from  his 
boyhood  to  his  death  for  three  or  four 
of  the  bravest  and  most  trusty  friends 
that  ever  prince  had  the  happiness  to 
possess,  was  made  a  ground  for  im- 
puting to  him  abominations  as  foul 
as  those  which  are  buried  under  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  might, 
therefore,  naturally  be  slow  to  believe 
frightful  imputations  thrown  by  wri- 
ters whom  he  knew  to  be  habitual  liars 
on  a  statesman  whose  abilities  he  va- 
lued highly,  and  to  whose  exertions 
he  had,  on  some  great  occasions,  owed 
much."  f 

Such  is  Lord  Macaulay's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers. 
The  witness,  who  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  belief  when  he  deposes  against 
William,  is,  however,  wholly  unim- 
peachable when  he  gives  evidence 
against  Marlborough.  It  is  on  the 
sole  testimony  of  one  of  the  vilest 
of  these  "habitual  liars  "that  Lord 
Macaulay  asks  his  readers  to  believe 
this  foul  charge.  It  is  upon  this 
evidence  that  he  has  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name  and  reputation  to 
slanders  against  Marlborough,  as 
false,  as  foul,  as  contemptible  as 
some  which  we  can  ourselves  remem- 
ber to  have  been  current  with  regard 
to  an  equally  illustrious  man.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  future  historian 
will  arise  to  play  the  part  of  a  "  chif- 
fonier "  amongst  the  dirt-heaps  of  St 
Giles's,  —  to  transcribe  from  filthy 
broadsheets,  and  tattered  and  forgot- 
ten pamphlets,  page  after  page  of  ma- 
lignant slander  against  the  Hero  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  to  give  the 
result  of  his  foul  labour  to  the  world 
as  the  life  and  character  of  Well- 
ington ! 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine- 
an  accusation  even  more  serious,  and 
to  investigate  the  grounds  on  which 
Lord  Macaulay  has  thought  himself 


*  Page  21. 
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justified  in  denouncing  Marlborough 
in  distinct  terms  as  a  "murderer." 
That  we  may  run  no  risk  of  misre- 
presenting Lord  Macaulay,  we  copy 
the  whole  passage  word  for  word.* 

"  William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs 
of  the  enemy,  determined  to  send  Russell 
to  the  Mediterranean  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  combined  fleet  of  England 
and  Holland.  A  squadron  was  to  remain 
in  the  British  seas,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Talmash  was  to 
embark  on  board  of  this  squadron  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  and  was  to  attack 
Brest,  which  would,  it  was  supposed,  in 
the  absence  of  Jourville  and  his  fifty- 
three  vessels,  be  an  easy  conquest. 

"  That  preparations  were  making  at 
Portsmouth  for  an  expedition,  in  which 
the  land  forces  were  to  bear  a  part,  could 
not  be  kept  a  secret.  There  was  much 
speculation  at  the  Rose  and  at  Garra- 
way's  touching  the  destination  of  the 
armament.  Some  talked  of  Rlie*,  some 
of  Oleron,  some  of  Rochelle,  some  of 
Rochefort.  Many,  till  the  fleet  actually 
began  to  move  westward,  believed  that 
it  was  bound  for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed 
that  Brest  would  be  the  point  of  attack  ; 
but  they  only  guessed  this,  for  the  secret 
was  much  better  kept  than  most  of  the 
secrets  of  that  age.'t'  Russell,  till  he  was 
ready  to  weigh  anchor,  persisted  in  as- 
suring his  Jacobite  friends  that  he  knew 
nothing.  His  discretion  was  proof  even 
against  all  the  arts  of  Marlborough.  Marl- 
borough,  however,  had  other  sources  of 
intelligence.  To  those  sources  he  applied 
himself ;  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  whole  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  instantly  wrote  to  James.  He 
had,  he  said,  but  that  moment  ascer- 
tained that  twelve  regiments  of  infantry 
and  two  regiments  of  marines  were  about 
to  embark,  under  the  command  of  Tal- 
mash, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  -the 
harbour  of  Brest  and  the  shipping  which 
lay  there.  '  This/  he  added,  '  would  be  a 
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great  advantage  to  England.  But  no  con- 
sideration can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me 
from  letting  you  know  what  I  think  may 
be  for  your  service.'  He  then  proceeded 
to  caution  James  against  Russell.  '  I  en- 
deavoured to  learn  this  some  time  ago 
from  him,  but  he  always  denied  it  to  me, 
though  I  am  very  sure  that  he  knew  the 
design  for  more  than  six  weeks.  This 
gave  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man's  inten- 
tions.' £ 

"  The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough 
to  James  was  communicated  by  James  to 
the  French  Government.  That  Govern- 
ment took  its  measures  with  character- 
istic promptitude.  Promptitude  was 
indeed  necessary  ;  for,  when  Marlbor- 
ough's  letter  was  written,  the  prepara- 
tions at  Portsmouth  were  all  but  com- 
plete; and  if  the  wind  had  been 
favourable  to  the  English,  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  might  have  been  attained 
without  a  struggle.  But  adverse  gales 
detained  our  fleet  in  the  Channel  during 
another  month.  Meanwhile  a  large  body 
of  troops  was  collected  at  Brest.  Vauban 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  putting  the 
defences  in  order;  and,  under  his  skilful 
direction,  batteries  were  planted  which 
commanded  every  spot  where  it  seemed 
likely  that  an  invader  would  attempt  to 
land.  Eight  large  rafts,  each  carrying 
many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the  har- 
bour, and  some  days  before  the  English 
arrived,  all  was  ready  for  their  reception. 

"  On  the  6th  of  June  the  whole  allied 
fleet  was  about  fifteen  leagues  west  of 
Cape  Finisterre.  There  Russell  and 
Berkeley  parted  company.  Russell  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Mediterranean ; 
Berkeley's  squadron,  with  the  troops  on 
board,  steered  for  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
and  anchored  just  without  Camaret  bay, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Brest.  Talmash  proposed  to  land  in 
Camaret  bay.  It  was  therefore  desirable 
to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  state  of 
the  coast.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  now  called  Marquess  of 


*  Vol.  vii.  p.  133,  edit,  of  1858. 

*t*  L' Hermitage,  May  15  [25].  After  mentioning  the  various  reports,  he  says, 
"  De  tous  ces  divers  projets  qu'on  s'imagine  aucun  n'est  venuala  cognoissance  du 
public."  This  is  important :  for  it  has  often  been  said  in  excuse  for  Marlborough, 
that  "  he  communicated  to  the  Court  of  St  Germains  only  what  was  the  talk  of  all 
the  coffee-houses,  and  must  have  been  known  without  his  instrumentality."—  -Note 
by  Lord  Macaulay,  edit,  of  1858. 

J  Life  of  James  //.,  522 ;  MACPHERSON,  i.  487.  The  letter  of  Marlborough  is  dated 
May  4.  It  was  enclosed  in  one  from  Sackville  to  Melfort,  which  would  alone  suffice 
to  prove  that  those  who  represent  the  intelligence  as  unimportant,  are  entirely  mis- 
taken. "  I  send  it,"  says  Sackville,  "  by  an  express,  judging  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  for  the  service  of  the  King  my  master,  and  consequently  for  the  service 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty."  Would  Sackville  have  written  thus,  if  the  desti- 
nation of  the  expedition  had  been  already  known  to  all  the  world  ? — Note  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  edit,  of  1858. 
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Caermarthen,  undertook  to  enter  the 
basiu  aud  to  obtain  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. The  passion  of  this  brave  and 
eccentric  young  man  for  maritime  ad- 
venture was  unconquerable.  He  had  so- 
licited and  obtained  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral,  and  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  in  his  own  yacht,  the  Pere- 
grine, renowned  as  the  masterpiece  of 
shipbuilding.  Cutts,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  intrepidity  in  the 
Irish  war,  and  had  been  rewarded  with 
an  Irish  Peerage,  offered  to  accompany 
Caermarthen.  Lord  Mohun,  who,  desir- 
ous, it  may  be  hoped,  to  efface  by  honour- 
able exploits  the  stain  which  a  shameful 
and  disastrous  brawl  had  left  on  his 
name,  was  serving  with  the  troops  as  a 
volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the  party. 
The  Peregrine  went  into  the  bay  with 
its  gallant  crew,  and  came  out  safe,  but 
not  without  having  run  great  risks. 
Caermarthen  reported  that  the  defences, 
of  which,  however,  he  had  seen  only  a 
small  part,  were  formidable.  But  Berke- 
ley and  Talmash  suspected  that  he 
overrated  the  danger.  They  were  not 
aware  that  their  design  had  long  been 
known  at  Versailles ;  that  an  army 
had  been  collected  to  oppose  them  ;  and 
that  the  greatest  engineer  in  the  world 
had  been  employed  to  fortify  the  coast 
against  them.  They  therefore  did  not 
doubt  that  their  troops  might  easily  be 
put  on  shore  under  the  protection  of  a 
fire  from  the  ships.  On  the  following 
morning  Caermarthen  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  bay  with  eight  vessels,  and  to 
batter  the  French  works.  Talmash  was 
to  follow  with  about  a  hundred  boats 
full  of  soldiers.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  enterprise  was  even  more  perilous 
than  it  had  on  the  preceding  day  appeared 
to  be.  Batteries  which  had  then  escaped 
notice  opened  on  the  ships  a  fire  so  mur- 
derous that  several  decks  were  soon 
cleared.  Great  bodies  of  foot  and  horse 
were  discernible ;  and,  by  their  uniforms, 
they  appeared  to  be  regular  troops.  The 
young  Rear- Admiral  sent  an  officer  in  all 
haste  to  warn  Talmash.  But  Talmash 
was  so  completely  possessed  by  the  notion 
that  the  French  were  not  prepared  to 
repel  an  attack,  that  he  disregarded  all 
cautious,  and  would  not  even  trust  his 
own  eyes.  He  felt  sure  that  the  force 
which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  coast  was 
a  mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been 
brought  together  in  haste  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Confident  that  these 
mock  soldiers  would  run  like  sheep  be- 
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fore  real  soldiers,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
pull  for  the  laud.  He  was  soon  unde- 
ceived. A  terrible  fire  mowed  down  his 
troops  faster  than  they  could  get  on  shore. 
He  had  himself  scarcely  sprung  on  dry 
ground  when  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh  from  a  cannon-ball,  and  was  car- 
ried back  to  his  skiff.  His  men  re-em- 
barked in  confusion.  Ships  and  boats 
made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but 
did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred  sailors 
and  seven  hundred  soldiers  had  fallen. 
During  many  days  the  waves  continued 
to  throw  up  pierced  and  shattered 
corpses  on  the  beach  of  Brittany.  The 
battery  from  which  Talmash  received  his 
wound  is  called  to  this  day  the  English- 
man's Death. 

"  The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his 
couch  ;  and  a  council  of  war  was  held  in 
his  cabin.  He  was  for  going  straight 
into  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  bombard- 
ing the  town.  But  this  suggestion, 
which  indicated  but  too  clearly  that  his 
judgment  had  been  affected  by  the 
irritation  of  a  wounded  body  aud  a 
wounded  mind,  was  wisely  rejected  by 
the  naval  officers.  The  armament  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth.  There  Talmash 
died,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  that 
he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by 
treachery.  The  public  grief  and  indig- 
nation were  loudly  expressed.  The  na- 
tion remembered  the  services  of  the  un- 
foz-tunate  general,  forgave  his  rashness, 
pitied  his  sufferings,  and  execrated  the 
unknown  traitors  whose  machinations 
had  been  fatal  to  him.  There  were 
many  conjectures  aud  many  rumours. 
Some  sturdy  Englishmen,  misled  by 
national  prejudice,  swore  that  none  of 
our  plans  would  ever  be  kept  a  secret 
from  the  enemy  while  French  refugees 
were  in  high  military  command.  Some 
zealous  Whigs,  misled  by  party  spirit, 
muttered  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains  would  never  want  good  intelligence 
while  a  single  Tory  remained  in  the 
Cabinet  Council.  The  real  criminal  was 
not  named ;  nor,  till  the  archives  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  were  explored,  was  it 
known  to  the  public  that  Talmash  had 
perished  by  the  basest  of  all  the  hundred 
villanies  of  Marlborough.* 

"  Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less 
a  Jacobite  than  at  the  moment  when  he 
rendered  this  wicked  and  shameful  ser- 
vice to  the  Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  to  serve  the 
banished  family  was  not  his  object,  and 
that  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ban- 


*  London  Gazette, 
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ished  family  was  only  his  secondary 
object.  His  primary  object  was  to  force 
himself  into  the  service  of  the  existing 
government,  and  to  regain  possession  of 
those  important  and  lucrative  places  from 
which  he  had  been  dismissed  more  than 
two  years  before.  He  knew  that  the 
country  and  the  parliament  would  not 
patiently  bear  to  see  the  English  army 
commanded  by  foreign  generals.  Two 
Englishmen  only  had  shown  themselves 
fit  for  high  military  posts,  himself  and 
Talmash.  If  Talmash  were  defeated  and 
disgraced,  William  would  scarcely  have 
a  choice.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  expedition  had  failed, 
and  that  Talmash  was  no  more,  the 
general  cry  was  that  the  king  ought  to 
receive  into  his  favour  the  accomplished 
captain  who  had  done  such  good  service 
at  Walcourt,  at  Cork,  and  at  Kinsale. 
Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for 
raising  this  cry.  For  everybody  knew 
that  Marlborough  was  an  eminently 
brave,  skilful,  and  successful  officer.  But 
very  few  persons  knew  that  he  had, 
while  commanding  William's  troops, 
while  sitting  in  William's  council,  while 
waiting  in  William's  bedchamber,  form- 
ed a  most  artful  and  dangerous  plot  for 
the  subversion  of  William's  throne  ;  and 
still  fewer  suspected  the  real  author  of 
the  recent  calamity,  of  the  slaughter  in 
the  Bay  of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Talmash.  The  effect  therefore  of 
the  foulest  of  all  treasons  was  to  raise 
the  traitor  in  the  public  estimation.  Nor 
was  he  wanting  to  himself  at  this  con- 
juncture. While  the  Royal  Exchange  was 
in  consternation  at  the  disaster  of  which 
he  was  the  cause,  while  many  families 
were  clothing  themselves  in  mourning 
for  the  brave  men  of  whom  he  was  the 
murderer,  he  repaired  to  Whitehall,  and 
there,  doubtless  with  all  that  grace,  that 
nobleness,  that  suavity,  under  which  lay, 
hidden  from  all  common  observers,  a 
seared  conscience  and  a  remorseless  heart, 
he  professed  himself  the  most  devoted, 
the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  might,  in  this  emergency,  be 
permitted  to  offer  his  sword  to  their 
majesties.  Shrewsbury  was  very  desirous 
that  the  offer  should  be  accepted ;  but 
a  short  and  dry  answer  from  William, 
who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands,  put  an 
end  for  the  present  to  all  negotiation. 
About  Talmash  the  king  expressed  him- 
self with  generous  tenderness.  '  The 
poor  fellow's  fate/  he  wrote,  '  has 
affected  me  much.  I  do  not  indeed 


think  that  he  managed  well ;  but  it  was 
his  evident  desire  to  distinguish  himself 
that  impelled  him  to  attempt  impossi- 
bilities.' "  * 

We  are  willing  to  accept  this  pas- 
sage as  the  battle-ground  on  which 
to  decide  the  question  how  far  Lord 
Macaulay's  treatment  of  evidence  en- 
titles him  to  confidence  as  an  his- 
torian. We  do  so  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  selected  by  Lord  Macaulay 
himself  as  the  strongest  case  against 
Marlborough ;  and  secondly,  the  evi- 
dence lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass, 
and  is  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of 
every  ordinary  library.  The  reader 
may  therefore  easily  judge  for  him- 
self, and  from  a  short  examination 
supply  himself  with  a  measure  by 
which  to  gauge  the  amount  of  con- 
fidence to  be  placed  in  other  state- 
ments. 

The  charges  are  four  in  number. 

I.  That  Marlborough,  making  use 
of  certain  sources  of  information  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  discovered  the  de- 
sign of  the  Government  to  make  a 
descent  upon  Brest,  and  revealed  it 
to  James,  and  through  him  to  Louis. 

II.  That  the  information  so  com- 
municated by  Marlborough  enabled 
the  French  Government  to  take  such 
steps,  and  that  they  did  thereupon 
take  such  steps  as  rendered  the  ex- 
pedition abortive. 

III.  That  Talmash  was  by  these 
means  "  lured  into  a  snare,"  and,  to 
use    Lord    Macaulay's   own  words, 
"perished  by  the  basest  of  all  the 
hundred  villanies  of  Marlborough." 

IV.  That  Marlborough  was  thus 
the  real  author  of  the  slaughter  in 
Camaret  Bay,  and  the  "  murderer  of 
Talmash,"  his  object  being  to  get  rid 
of  Talmash  as  a  personal  rival,  and 
to  force  himself  back  into  the  service 
of  the  Government  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  important  and  lucrative 
places  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
charged two  years  before. 

It  is  impossible  to  deepen  the 
shades  of  this  picture.  If  it  be  true, 
Marlborough  was  a  monster  of  de- 
.  pravity  ;  if  it  be  false,  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  Lord  Macaulay  had 
before  him  the  evidence  showing  its 
falsehood,  we  should  be  sorry  to  put 


*  "  Shrewsbury  to  William,  June  15  [25],  1694  ;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  July  1 
Shrewsbury  to  William,  June  22  [July  2]." 
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into  plain  English  what  Lord  Mac- 
aulay must  be  held  to  be  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  honest  men. 

To  fix  this  charge  upon  Marl- 
borough,  Lord  Macaulay  relies  upon 
the  revelations  contained  in  the 
Stuart  Papers.  Until  the  archives 
of  that  house  were  explored,  the 
"  real  criminal "  was  not  named,  nor 
"was  it  known  to  the  world  that 
Talmash  had  perished  by  the  basest 
of  all  the  hundred  villanies  of  Marl- 
borough."* 

These  papers,  therefore,  are  the 
authority  upon  which  Lord  Macaulay 
relies,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  show 
from  these  very  papers  that  every 
one  of  the  charges  is  groundless; 
that  the  guilt  of  one  man  has  been 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  another ; 
that  the  "real  criminal"  has  been 
shielded ;  that  evidence  has  been 
garbled ;  that  facts  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  the  whole  transaction  so 
distorted  and  disfigured,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  recognise  its  true  features. 
These  are  grave  charges.  If  we  do  not 
conclusively  establish  their  truth, 
upon  our  heads  be  the  responsibility. 

In  the  original  Stuart  Papers,  pub- 
lished by  Macpherson,  under  the  date 
of  May  1694,t  is  a  report  headed 
"  Accounts  brought  by  Captain  Floyd, 
lately  arrived  from  England." 

Floyd  was  groom  of  the  bedcham- 
ber to  James,  and  was  much  em- 
ployed by  him  as  an  emissary  to  his 
adherents  in  England. £  "In  the  be- 
ginning of  March  "  1694,§  Floyd,  by 
the  direction  of  James,  went  to  Eng- 
land and  sought  interviews  with 
Russell,  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  and 
Churchill.H  Of  these  four,  all,  ex- 
cept Churchill,  held  office  under 
William.  Russell  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  and  High  Admiral. 
Shrewsbury  had  just  received  from 
William  the  seals  of  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  King  saying  as  he 
placed  them  in  his  hands,  "  I  know 
you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  if  you 
undertake  to  serve  me,  you  will  do 
so  faithfully  : " — at  the  same  time 
raising  him  to  a  dukedom,  and  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  Garter.  1 
Godolphin  was  First  Lord  of  the 
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Treasury.  Churchill  alone  was  out 
of  office,  and  in  disgrace,  having  only 
just  been  released  from  a  prison,  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  on  a 
charge  notoriously  false,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  most  infamous  perjury. 

Churchill  received  Floyd  with  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  James,  and  of  contrition  for  his 
conduct  towards  him.  Beyond  these 
general  and  vague  protestations,Floyd 
received  nothing  from  Churchill.  He 
derived  no  information  whatever  from 
Mm.  It  is  important  to  keep  this 
fact  in  view,  as  it  throws  light  upon 
the  whole  of  Marlborough's  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  exiled  family.  It 
may  be  admitted  in  the  outset  that 
his  correspondence  with  the  Court  of 
St  Germains  can  on  no  ground  be 
justified,  but  no  single  instance  can  be 
pointed  out  in  which  James  derived 
any  benefit  from  that  correspondence. 
Marlborough  was  throughout  faith- 
ful to  William,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  he  was  faith- 
ful to  England  and  to  the  cause  of 
religious  and  political  freedom,  in  all 
his  acts.  Fair  words  and  fallacious 
promises  he  unhappily  lavished  upon 
James,  and  his  character  must  bear 
the  stain  of  his  having  done  so. 

Floyd  then  went  to  Russell,  who 
received  him  with  warm  protestations 
of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family,  backed  by  many  oaths  and 
imprecations. 

Shrewsbury,  through  his  mother 
the  Countess,  assured  Floyd  that  he 
had  only  accepted  office  under  Wil- 
liam, "  in  order  to  serve  James  more 
effectually  thereafter !"  But  the  con- 
versation with  Godolphin  was  the 
most  important.  The  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  received  the  emissary 
of  James  "  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner  imaginable,"  and  informed 
him  "  that  Russell  would  infallibly 
appear  before  Brest :  the  land-officers 
being  of  opinion  that  the  place  might 
be  insulted  [i.  e.  assaulted^  although 
the  sea-officers  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion; that  this  would  give  a  just  pre- 
text to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
[Louis]  to  send  troops  to  that  place"  * 
Floyd  adds,  "he  reiterated  his  protes- 


Vol.  iv.  512,  8vo.         f  MACPHERSON,  Orig.  Pap.,  vol.  i.  480.          J  Vol.  i.  479. 
§  Vol.  i.  245.  II  Vol.  i.  480.  U  MACAULAY,  iv.  505. 
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tations  with  the  greatest  loyalty  to    concur  in  assigning  the  4th  of  May 


your  majesty. 

There  is  evidence  which  fixes  the 
date  of  this  conversation  between 
Godolphin  and  Floyd  within  a  very 
narrow  compass.  Floyd,  as  we  have 
seen,  went  to  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March.  Immediately  after 
giving  the  account  of  his  conversation 
with  Godolphin,  he  goes  on  to  nar- 
rate one  which  took  place  with  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which 
she  alludes  to  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament as  a  future  event,  without 
any  expression  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred  that  it  was  immediately  to 
be  expected.  Parliament  was,  in  fact, 
prorogued  on  the  25th  of  April.*  So 
that  we  have  it  clearly  established 
that  the  conversation  between  Floyd 
and  Godolphin  was  at  any  rate  some 
time  before  that  day.  Floyd  returned 
to  France,  reported  his  proceedings 
to  James  and  the  Earl  of  Melfort,  by 
the  latter  of  whom  his  report  was 
translated  into  French,  and  "  carried 
to  Versailles  on  the  1st  of  May  1694."  f 
Taking  into  account  the  time  thus 
occupied,  the  rate  of  travelling  in 
those  days,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
conversation  with  Lady  Shrewsbury, 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  Godol- 
phin's  information  was  given  to  the 
agent  of  James  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  April.  It  unquestionably 
reached  Louis  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Marlborough's  letter,  which  Lord 
Macaulay  treats  as  being  the  result 
of  secret  sources  of  information  to 
which  he  alone  had  access — as  the 
first  communication  of  the  design  to 
Louis — as  the  occasion  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  French  government  for 
the  fortification  of  Brest — the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  and 
of  the  death  of  Talma  sh — was  not 
written  until  the  4th  of  May,  three 
days  after  Louis  was  in  possession  of 
the  formal  report,  drawn  up  by  Mel- 
fort  from  Floyd's  narrative,  and 
weeks  after  Godolphin  had  betrayed 
the  whole  scheme  to  the  emissary  of 


Marlborough's  letter  is  not  dated  ; 
but  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of 
Jamesl  and  Lord  Macaulay  himself  § 


as  the  date ;  and  what  appears  to 
show  conclusively  that  they  are  cor- 
rect is,  that  Marlborough  says  "  Rus- 
sell sails  to-morrow."     Russell  did, 
in  fact,  sail  on  the  5th  of  May.||  Marl- 
borough  says  that  he  had  only  learnt 
the  news  he  sends  on  the  very  day  on 
which  he  writes.    If  so,  Louis  was  in 
possession  of  the  intelligence  before 
Marlborough.     It  may  be  said  that 
Marlborough  was  equally  guilty  in 
intention — that  Godolphin  had  mere- 
ly forestalled  him  in  the  wicked  act. 
That  is  not  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing.   At  present  we  are  inquiring 
whether  Lord  Macaulay  has  or  has 
not  given  a  true  account  of  the  trans- 
action.    But  even  this  charge  cannot 
be  maintained.    It  is  far  more  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  Marlborough's 
intimacy  with  Godolphin,  and  with 
his  conduct  on  other  occasions,  to 
suppose  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  design  upon  Brest,  but  concealed 
it  until  he  thought,  as  was  the  fact, 
that  revealing  it  could  do  no  harm. 
He  might  well  suppose  that  informa- 
tion conveyed  only  the  day  before 
Russell  sailed,  would  be  of  no  service. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  letter  of  Marl- 
borough  was  perfectly  harmless.  The 
French  Cqurt  had  long  before  been 
informed,  not  only  by  Godolphin,  but 
also  by  Lord  Arran,!"  of  the  design 
upon  Brest.    They  had  taken  pre- 
cautions to  fortify  the  place,  and 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  to  Wil- 
liam and  to  Talmash  that  they  had 
done  so. 

William,  writing  to  Shrewsbury  on 
the  18th  of  June,  after  the  failure  of 
the  attempt,  says,  "  You  may  easily 
conceive  my  vexation  when  I  heard 
the  repulse  our  troops  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  descent  near  Brest ; 
and  although  the  loss  is  very  incon- 
siderable, yet  in  war  it  is  always 
mortifying  to  undertake  anything 
that  does  not  succeed ;  and  I  own 
to  you  that  I  did  not  suppose  they 
would  have  made  the  attempt  without 
having  well  reconnoitred  the  situation 
of  the  enemy  to  receive  them  ;  since 
they  were  long  apprised  of  our  in- 
tended attack,  and  made  active  pre- 


*  Gazette.  +  MACPHERSON,  i.  480. 
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parations  for  defence  ;  for  what  was 
practicable  two  months  ago  was  no 
longer  so  at  present."  * 

Shrewsbury  in  reply  says,  "  I  never 
was  so  entirely  satisfied  with  the  de- 
sign upon  Brest  as  to  be  surprised  at 
its  miscarrying,  especially  since  the 
enemy  had  so  much  warning  to  pre- 
pare for  their  defence.  But  I  always 
concluded  it  was  not  to  be  attempted, 
in  case  their  preparations  had  made 
it  so  impracticable  as  it  is  related 
now  to  appear  to  those  who  viewed 
it  from  the  ships,  but  that  then  they 
had  full  power  to  try  what  could  be 
done  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast 
they  should  find  more  feasible,  though 
the  advantage  should  not  altogether 
be  so  considerable  as  seizing  a  post 
at  Brest."  f 

William's  next  letter  (which  Lord 
Macaulay  quotes)  says,  "  I  am  indeed 
extremely  affected  with  the  loss  of 
poor  Talmash ;  for  although  I  do  not 
approve  of  his  conduct,  yet  I  am  of 
opinion  that  his  too  ardent  zeal  to 
distinguish  himself  induced  him  to 
attempt  what  was  impracticable."  t 

These  letters  distinctly  negative 
Lord  Macaulay's  assertion  that  the 
leaders  of  the  attack  upon  Brest 
were  "not  aware  that  the  design 
had  been  long  known  at  Versailles."  § 
It  is  impossible  that  William  could 
have  written  the  letters  we  have 
quoted  —  that  he  could  have  used 
such  expressions  as  that  the  enemy 
had  been  "long  apprised  of  the  in- 
tended attack" — that  the  plan  was 
practicable  "  two  months  ago  " — that 
he  could  have  commented  as  he  did 
upon  the  conduct  of  Talmash — if,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  asserts,  Talmash  had 
been  led  into  a  snare,  or  if  the  first 
information  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  French  court  by  a  letter  written 
on  the  4th  of  May,  the  day  before 
Talmash  set  out  on  the  expedition. 
On  the  contrary,  William  treats  Tal- 
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mash  throughout  as  having  braved  a 
danger  which  he  knew,  and  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  encountered  with- 
out further  precautions. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Burchett,  the  au- 
thority to  whom  Lord  Macaulay  re- 
fers, narrates  with  great  particu- 
larity the  attack  upon  Camaret  Bay; 
observes  upon  the  "early  advice" 
which  had  been  given  to  the  French 
of  the  intended  attack  ;  and  uses  no 
expression  whatever  from  which  it 
can  be  inferred  that  there  was  any 
surprise  in  the  matter.  Lord  Caer- 
marthen,  in  his  Journal^  states  that 
they  found  the  place  stronger  than 
they  had  anticipated,  and  describes 
the  precautions  advised  by  Cutts  and 
neglected  by  Talmash,  but  he  never 
intimates  that  there  was  any  suspi- 
cion of  treachery  or  "  snare."  Lord 
Caermarthen  also  gives  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Talmash,  but  is  alto- 
gether silent  as  to  the  exclamation 
which  Lord  Macaulay  asserts  the 
dying  general  made  "with  his  last 
breath,  that  he  had  been  lured  into 
a  snare  by  treachery." 

Lord  Macaulay  appears  to  have 
derived  his  account  of  the  death  of 
Talmash  from  Oldmixon,  of  whom 
he  elsewhere  says  that  "  it  is  noto- 
rious that  of  all  our  historians  he  is 
the  least  trustworthy."  ^ 

All  the  other  accounts  simply  state 
that  Talmash  died  like  a  gallant  sol- 
dier (as  he  undoubtedly  was),  "  more 
concerned  for  the  ill  success  of  the 
action  than  for  the  loss  of  his  own 
life."  **  Oldmixon  goes  into  more 
minute  particulars,  on  what  autho- 
rity does  not  appear;  but  though 
Lord  Macaulay  has  clearly  derived 
his  account  from  Oldmixon,  the  two 
historians  directly  contradict  each 
other. 

Waiving  for  the  present  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  Oldmixon  is  entitled 
to  credit,  let  us  see  what  his  account 


*  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  p.  45.  +  Shrewsbury  Papers,  pp.  44,  45,  46. 

J  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Macaulay  appears  to  be  incapable  of  transcribing 
correctly.  He  quotes  the  above  letter  thus  :  "  The  poor  fellow's  fate  has  affected  ine 
much.  I  do  not,  indeed,  think  he  managed  well;  but  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  that  impelled  him  to  attempt  impossibilities."  William's  letter  is 
better  English,  and  in  better  taste.  Such  colloquialisms  as  "  poor  fellow  "  belong 
to  the  free-and-easy  school  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Perhaps  some  future  Mac- 
aulay may  adopt  phrases  even  more  nautically  familiar. 
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is.  "  The  brave  general,  Talmash,  was 
mortally  wounded ;  and  being  con- 
veyed to  Plymouth,  died  there  a  few 
days  after.  It  is  certain  he  believed 
himself  betrayed.  His  last  words 
were  very  remarkable,  and  prove  be- 
yond all  question  the  correspondence 
the  French  had  with  some  of  King 
William's  council.  '  I  die  contented,' 
said  he,  '  having  done  my  duty  in  the 
service  of  a  good  prince,  but  I  am  very 
sorry  the  government  is  betrayed.'  He 
knew  who  were  the  traitors,  and 
named  them  to  a  person  who  stood 
at  his  bedside,  that  he  might  discover 
them  to  Queen  Mary  in  his  Majesty's 
absence,  that  she  might  be  upon  her 
guard  against  those  pernicious  coun- 
sellors who  had  retarded  the  descent, 
and  by  that  means  given  France 
time  so  to  fortify  Brest  as  to  render 
all  approaches  to  it  impracticable."  * 
Now,  if  this  account  is  true, 
those  to  whose  correspondence  with 
France  Talmash  referred,  were  "of 
King  William's  council,"  which  Marl- 
borough  was  not.  The  traitors  whom 
he  "  knew  and  named  "  to  the  name- 
less person  who  "  stood  by  his  bed- 
side," were  "  pernicious  counsellors," 
who  had  access  to  the  Queen,  which 
Marlborough  had  not.  They  were 
persons  who  had  "  retarded  the  de- 
scent,cmcZ  by  that  means  given  France 
time  to  fortify  Brest."  This  Marl- 
borough  never  had  the  power  to  do, 
and  has  never  been  accused  of  doing, 
even  by  Lord  Macaulay.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  if  Talmash  did,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  asserts,  "  exclaim 
with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  been 
lured  into  a  snare  by  treachery,"  he 
also  declared  that  that  treason  was 
perpetrated  by  some  person  who  by  no 
possibility  could  be  Marlborough — 
possibly  Godolphin,  possibly  Shrews- 
bury, possibly  both,  but  clearly  and 
distinctly  not  Marlborough. 
<  It  is  stated  in  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam, published  immediately  after  his 
death,  and  about  eight  years  after 
these  events  had  taken  place,  that 
"  it  was  common  talk  at  London  and 
elsewhere,  long  before  the  fleet  went 
out,  that  the  design  was  upon  Brest, 
and  that  the  French  themselves  were 
so  sensible  of  it  that  they  took  all  the 
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precautions  imaginable,  by  planting 
batteries,  making  intrenchments,  and 
bringing  numerous  bodies  of  regular 
troops  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  impending  danger."  t 

Ralph,  referring  to  Boyer,  states 
that  it  was  "town-talk  in  London 
some  months  before  it  was  put  in 
execution."  £  Kennet  §  uses  the  same 
expression,  and  adds  that  "  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  French  had  time  to  pro- 
vide themselves  against  the  design." 
Luttrell,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
despatch  which  brought  the  tidings 
of  the  defeat,  says  :  "  The  French  cer- 
tainly knew  of  our  design,  having 
about  10,000  foot  and  4000  horse  of 
veteran  soldiers  encamped  there  ever 
since  the  22d  of  April,  and  10,000 
militia  within  the  town.  Vauban,  the 
engineer,  was  also  there,  and  fortified 
every  pass."  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
united  testimony  of  contemporary  his- 
torians— of  Floyd,  of  Shrewsbury,  of 
James,  and  of  William— that  the  de- 
sign upon  Brest  had  been  long  known 
to  the  French  court;  that  the  pre- 
cautions taken  in  consequence  by  the 
government  of  that  country  were 
known  to  the  English  government ; 
that  it  was  town-talk  in  London,  long 
before  the  fleet  sailed,  that  Brest  was 
their  destination.  We  have  Godol- 
phin's  communication  to  Floyd  in 
April,  Lord  Arran's  to  James  some 
time  before  ;  we  have  the  1st  of  May 
distinctly  fixed  as  the  date  of  a  formal 
communication  to  Louis ;  we  have  the 
fact  of  troops  being  assembled  in 
April— of  the  fortification  of  Brest, 
not  hurried  and  imperfect,  but  per- 
formed with  skill,  deliberation,  and 
completeness ;  we  find  Lord  Macau- 
lay  citing  the  very  authorities  upon 
whose  pages  these  facts  appear,  and 
yet  deliberately  asserting  that  the 
secret  was  faithfully  kept  until  Marl- 
borough,  through  some  secret  chan- 
nels, discovered  it  on  the  4th  of  May, 
the  very  day  before  the  fleet  sailed, 
and  "  instantly  "  revealed  it  to  James, 
and  that  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
and  the  death  of  Talmash  were  con- 
sequent upon  the  information  thus 
conveyed  ! 

Let  us  turn  to  Lord  Macaulay's 
narrative,  and  see  how  he  treats  this 
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transaction.  Godolphin  and  Shrews- 
bury were  high  in  office,  and  deep  in 
the  confidence  of  William.  The  reader 
will  seek  in  vain  in  the  narrative  of 
Lord  Macaulay  for  any  indication  of 
their  share  in  the  transaction.  The 
opprobrium  due  to  their  treachery  is 
showered  down  upon  the  head  of 
Marlborough,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
held  no  office,  who  was  forbidden  the 
royal  presence,  who  was  but  just  lib- 
erated from  the  Tower,  who  might 
well  feel  incensed  at  the  ingratitude 
of  the  monarch  whom  he  had  helped 
to  place  upon  the  throne,  and  be 
readily  pardoned  for  expressing  con- 
trition for  his  desertion  of  his  former 
master. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  no 
view  of  the  case  can  the  conduct  of 
Marlborough  in  this  transaction  be 
justified.  But  his  offence  seems  ra- 
ther to  have  been  against  James,  in 
seeking  credit  for  a  service  of  no 
value,  than  against  William ;  and 
we  must  not  weigh  too  nicely  the 
conduct  of  a  man  whose  head  was  in 
peril  between  two  equally  implacable 
sovereigns.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  at  this  time  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  still 
considered  James  as  their  ^rightful 
sovereign  ;  that  the  Dutch  troops  of 
William  were  foreigners,  and  looked 
upon  by  many  in  the  light  of  ene- 
mies and  invaders,  as  much  as  the 
French  troops  of  Louis.  The  cor- 
respondence of  Marlborough  with 
James  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  an  offence  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  what  it  would  have  been 
had  it  been  carried  on  with  a  foreign 
potentate,  or  had  Marlborough,  like 
Kussell,  Shrewsbury,  and  Godolphin, 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  William. 
Prizing  as  we  do  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  Revolution, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  in  how  different 
a  light  from  ourselves  those  regarded 
William  who  had  seen  him  only  a 
few  years  before  placed  on  the  throne, 
in  compliance,  it  is  true,  with  reli- 
gious and  political  necessity,  but  no 
less  truly  by  means  of  treachery  and 
falsehood,  from  the  stains  of  which, 
unhappily,  Marlborough  himself  was 
not  free. 

Our  present  task,  however,  is  not 
to  determine  the  very  difficult  ques- 
tion of  what  amount  of  blame  is 
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justly  to  be  awarded  to  Marlborough, 
but  to  examine  how  far  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  even  the  most  spe- 
cific and  deliberate  statements  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed in  minuteness  of  detail  and  po- 
sitiveness  of  assertion  this  particular 
charge  against  Marlborough.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther it  excels  most  in  the  suggestio 
falsi  or  in  the  suppressio  veri.  It  is 
not  true  that  it  was  by  means  of 
Marlborough's  information  that  the 
French  Government  were  enabled  to 
fortify  Brest ; — it  is  not  true  that 
Talmash  was  lured  into  a  snare  ; — it 
is  not  true  that  he  and  Berkeley  were 
in  ignorance  that  the  design  upon 
Brest  was  known  at  Versailles,  and 
that  steps  had  been  taken  for  de- 
fence ;— it  is  not  true  that  Marl- 
borough  was  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  expedition,  or  of  the  death  of 
Talmash ; — and  it  is  a  monstrous  and 
a  foul  calumny  that  Marlborough  was 
his  "murderer."  The  instances  of 
"  suppressio  veri "  are  almost  as  re- 
markable. The  treachery  of  Shrews- 
bury is  suppressed  ;  the  treachery  of 
Godolphin  is  suppressed.  The  reader 
would  never  discover  from  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  narrative  that  either  of  them 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  transaction.  Floyd's  intelligence 
is  suppressed;  Lord  Arran's  infor- 
mation is  suppressed ;  Melfort's  com- 
munication to  Louis  is  suppressed; 
the  fact  of  the  fortification  of  Brest 
in  April  is  suppressed ;  the  corre- 
spondence between  William  and 
Shrewsbury  is  garbled ;  and  the  dy- 
ing words  of  Talmash,  which  afford 
the  clearest  proof  of  the  innocence 
of  Marlborough,  are  distorted  into 
evidence  of  his  guilt ! 

We  would  willingly  suppose  that 
Lord  Macaulay  had  been  misled  by 
other  historians  who  might  have 
been  biassed  by  the  party  feelings  of 
the  day.  But  this  unhappily  is  im- 
possible. He  quotes  and  refers  to 
the  very  documents  we  have  laid 
before  the  reader— the  very  docu- 
ments that  disprove  his  assertions. 
The  evidence  was  in  his  hands  which 
proves  incontestibly  that  James  was 
in  possession  of  the  information  in 
April ;  that  Godolphin  had  communi- 
cated it  to  Floyd  during  that  month, 
and  that  Louis  was  in  possession  of 
2  Y 
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it  certainly  not  later  than  the  first  of 
May;  that  it  was  known  to  the 
English  Court  that  the  French  King 
was  aware  of  their  intentions,  and 
that  precautions  had  been  taken  for 
the  protection  of  Brest.  Yet  Lord 
Macaulay  persists,  year  after  year, 
and  edition  after  edition,  in  reiter- 
ating this  monstrous  accusation  — 
designates  this  as  "the  foulest  ot 
treasons,"  "  the  basest  of  the  hundred 
villanies  of  Marlborough,"  and  showers 
down  upon  him  such  appellations  as 
"traitor,"  "criminal,"  and  "mur- 
derer" ! 

We  have  been  amongst  those  who 
have  shared  most  deeply  in  the  uni- 
versal admiration  due  to  the  genius 
and  eloquence  of  Lord  Macaulay.  In 
his  own  department  we  still  regard 
him  as  unrivalled.  He  is  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  master  of 
brilliant  and  unscrupulous  fiction 
that  has  ever  adorned  the  language 
or  disgraced  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  impossible  for  any  English- 
man— it  is  impossible  for  any  honest 
man,  to  rise  from  a  perusal  of  this 
attack  upon  Marlborough,  and  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  rests,  without  feelings  of 
the  deepest  indignation. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  pause. 
We  have  done  enough  to  put  the 
reader  upon  his  guard  as  to  how  he 
accepts  even  the  most  confident  and 
positive  assertions  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  to  show  the  kind  of  services  to 
history  which  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  being  rewarded  by  a  peer- 
age. 

The  mischief  done  is  incalculable. 
Probably  no  book  that  has  issued 
from  the  press  since  the  Waverley 
Novels,  has  had  so  universal  a  circu- 
lation as  Lord  Macaulay's  History. 

The  poison  has  spread  far  and  wide. 
It  has  entered  into  and  corrupted  the 
life-blood  of  modern  literature.  Lord 
Macaulay  has  proclaimed  to  the 
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whole  civilised  world,  in  tones  which 
reach  its  remotest  corners,  that  the 
first  of  England's  military  com- 
manders, one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
statesmen  and  diplomatists,  the  man 
who,  at  a  period  of  peril  to  our  reli- 
gious and  political  freedom,  wielded 
more  than  sovereign  power,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  more  perhaps  than  to 
any  one  other  man  the  blessings  we 
most  prize,  was  a  "prodigy  of  turpi- 
tude ; "  *  that  he  was  stained  with 
every  vice  that  most  degrades  hu- 
manity ;  that  he  was  a  profligate,  a 
cheat,  a  traitor,  and  a  murderer. 
Lord  Macaulay — we  say  it  deliber- 
ately— has  stated  this,  having  before 
him  and  referring  to  the  very  docu- 
ments which  prove  the  falsehood  of 
these  charges.  The  antidote  to  this 
poison  may  work  slowly,  but  it  will 
work  surely.  Many  years  may  elapse 
before  the  still  small  voice  of  truth 
can  be  distinctly  heard  above  the 
torrent  of  eloquent  declamation  and 
the  din  of  popular  applause.  Lord 
Macaulay,  probably  for  his  life,  may 
enjoy  the  triumph  of  having  success- 
fully held  up  the  greatest  of  English 
generals  to  the  contempt  and  execra- 
tion of  the  world.  The  hour  of  retri- 
bution tnay  be  distant,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain. Reputations  such  as  that  of 
Marlborough  cannot  die,  and  the 
avenging  spirit  lives  and  breathes 
in  thousands  of  manly  and  honest 
hearts.  Even  now  we  hear  on  all 
sides  murmurs  which  grow  deeper 
and  louder  each  succeeding  year, 
which  shape  and  syllable  themselves 
into  the  expression  of  a  growing 
belief,  gradually  finding  utterance 
-  from  the  lips  of  men  who  read  and 
think,  that  wherever  party  interests 
or  personal  predilections  or  aver- 
sions interfere,  Lord  Macaulay  is  not 
to  be  trusted  either  to  narrate  facts 
accurately,  to  state  evidence  truly, 
or  to  award  the  judgment  of  History 
with  impartiality. 
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THE  LUCK  OF  LADYSMEDE. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — THE  FLIGHT. 


SCARCELY  an  hour  after  the  struggle 
between  Cuthwin  and  the  Crusader 
in  the  basket-maker's  hut,  Father 
Giacomo  might  have  been  seen  to 
enter  it.  He  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  passed  there ;  but  he  had  paused 
in  his  walk  from  the  Manor  more 
than  once,  as  he  observed  figures 
moving  rapidly  in  the  meadows  be- 
yond, which  were  those  of  some  of 
the  party  engaged  in  the  search  for 
the  deer-stealer ;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  reconnoitred  the  position  care- 
fully, that  he  at  last  presented  him- 
self at  the  door ;  for  it  would  by  no 
means  have  suited  him  to  have  his 
own  communications  with  the  occu- 
pants of  the  hut  made  public.  He 
knocked  hastily,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  any  reply,  pulled  the  leathern 
thong  which  moved  the  latch,  and 
admitted  himself.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  neither  the  basket-maker 
nor  his  wife  were  within.  Cuthwin 
himself  was  at  that  moment  lying  in 
one  of  the  broad  shallow  meres  near 
Lowcote,  like  some  amphibious  ani- 
mal, with  nothing  above  the  water 
except  his  head,  and  that  cunningly 
hidden  by  a  small  patch  of  reeds; 
perfectly  secure  in  his  hiding-place, 
as  long  as  he  could  maintain  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  his  daily  habits  had  made 
him  almost  insensible  to  the  bodily 
discomfort,  while  he  feared  the  wrath 
of  his  liege  lord  Sir  Godfrey  (and 
with  good  reason)  even  more  than  his 
old  enemy  the  ague.  So  effectual 
was  his  plan  of  concealment,  that  his 
pursuers — amongst  whom  Picot,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  not  especially 
ardent, — though  they  continued  their 
search  until  dusk,  returned  at  last 
unsuccessful.  Swytha  was  still  cow- 
ering in  the  wood,  exhausted  more 
from  terror  than  fatigue,  and  afraid 
to  return  to  the  hut,  or  even  to  move, 
though  in  her  case  all  danger  was 
over.  It  did  not  surprise  the  Ital- 
ian to  find  the  outer  room  unoccu- 
pied ;  for  even  in  their  more  legiti- 
mate occupations,  the  basket-maker 
and  his  wife  were  as  much  abroad 
as  within;  nor  did  the  remains  of 


the  stolen  buck,  over  which  he  stum- 
bled in  the  dim  light  within  the  hut, 
betraying  the  fact  that  Cuthwin  was 
employed  at  times  in  other  business 
than  his  baskets,  seem  to  strike  his 
present  visitor  as  a  very  novel  or 
startling  discovery  :  either  it  had  not 
been  the  chaplain's  business  to  in- 
quire how  their  sick  guest  had  been 
supplied  with  the  delicate  food  which 
she  needed,  or  he  had  inquired,  and 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation ;  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter in  his  eyes  for  Sir  Godfrey's  table 
to  have  lacked  fat  venison  all  the 
season,  than  that  it  should  not  have 
been  forthcoming,  at  that  particular 
juncture,  in  the  peasant's  hut.  The 
body  of  the  poor  hound  lay  unseen 
in  the  shadow  behind  him  as  he 
threw  open  the  door;  and  merely 
uttering  an  impatient  ejaculation  at 
Cuthwin's  carelessness,  in  thus  leav- 
ing exposed  the  palpable  evidence  of 
his  unlawful  deeds,  he  passed  to  the 
door  of  the  inner  chamber,  and 
knocked  again.  Still  receiving  no 
reply  to  his  summons,  he  opened  it, 
and  softly  entered. 

She  whom  he  sought  was  there. 
She  sat  on  the  low  couch,  her  hands 
clasped  together,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  opposite  wall.  So  absorbed 
had  she  been,  as  it  seemed,  in  her 
own  thoughts,  that  she  had  either 
not  heard,  or  heard  as  in  a  dream, 
the  knock  which  had  announced  him. 
And  she  started  to  her  feet,  and 
looked  as  one  suddenly  awakened, 
when  he  entered  and  stood  before 
her.  The  priest  slightly  started  too, 
as  he  met  the  wild  and  excited  gaze, 
and  saw  the  flush  upon  the  thin 
cheek. 

"Has  the  fever  returned,  Isola?" 
he  asked,  in  the  low  gentle  tone 
which  he  had  used  in  addressing 
Giulio,  so  different  from  his  usual 
manner,  that  many  who  had  held 
ordinary  converse  with  him  might 
have  failed  to  recognise  the  voice  of 
the  speaker—"  How  is  it  with  you 
to-day,  cam  mia  ?  your  looks  alarm 
me." 
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"  I  am  well,"  she  replied  quickly, — 
"  quite  well— better,  I  would  say." 

Giacomo  drew  near,  took  her  hand 
in  silence,  and  counted  the  beats  of 
the  pulse.  She  forced  a  smile,  as  she 
remarked  his  grave  and  anxious  face. 

"I  am  much  better,"  she  said, 
more  quietly ;  "  stronger  even  than 
yesterday."  But  her  colour  went 
and  came. 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  "It 
is  always  thus,"  he  said  ;  "  you  over- 
rate your  own  strength.  Nor  have 
you  kept  yourself  as  quiet,  mind  and 
body,  as  I  bid  you,"  he  continued, 
taking  up  a  rosary  of  large  black 
beads  which  lay  on  the  bed  by  her 
side,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her 
with  a  reproachful  smile. 

"  But  I  am  better  and  stronger," 
she  replied,  taking  the  rosary  from 
him, — "only  that  I  felt  some  little 
faintness  a  while  ago ;  and  then  your 
sudden  coming  startled  me." 

He  looked  at  her  still  anxiously. 
"  I  had  surely  thought,"  he  said, 
"  you  might  have  left  this  place  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day  at  farthest ; 
but  now — I  much  doubt  whether  I 
dare  risk  the  journey ;  we  must  wait 
yet  a  few  days  longer." 

"I  think,"  said  his  companion, 
hesitatingly,  "  I  think  I  might  go  to- 
morrow— I  am  surely  strong  enough ; 
I  am  willing  to  go,  if  you  see  tit." 
She  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
and  trembled  visibly. 

The  priest  looked  at  her  with 
some  surprise.  "  Strange ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, speaking  to  himself  appa- 
rently, rather  than  to  her,  and  falling 
into  something  of  his  old  habitual 
tone — "  Strange  !  then  the  mood  is 
changed,  it  would  seem  ?  It  was  but 
yesterday,  Isola,  that  you  would 
scarcely  listen  to  me  when  I  showed 
you  how  absolutely  needful  it  was, 
for  every  reason,  that  you  should  quit 
this  place  at  once — that  is,  as  soon 
as  might  be  with  reasonable  care  for 
your  health ;  and  now — I  could  al- 
most fancy  you  were  impatient  to  be 
gone !  It  was  madness,  as  I  plainly 
told  you,  nothing  short  of  madness,  to 
have  come  here  at  all ;  but  it  would 
be  little  less  for  you  to  dream  of 
venturing  on  a  night-journey,  such  as 
ours  must  be,  while  your  whole  frame 
throbs  as  it  does  now,  with  what  I 
much  fear  is  a  fresh  access  of  fever. 
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It  is  idle,  I  know,  to  find  fault  with 
the  past ;  but  would  to  heaven  this 
last  rash  step  of  yours  had  never  been 
taken!  it  has  well-nigh  cost  you 
your  life  already,  and  it  may  yet  cost 
you  what  you  will  say  you  value  more." 

"  Oh  !  Giacomo  mio  ! "  said  Isola, 
clasping  both  her  hands  on  his,  and 
speaking  with  an  agonised  and  en- 
treating vehemence  in  her  native 
Italian — "forgive  me,  but  do  not 
speak — do  not  try  to  reason  with 
me  !  You  cannot  feel,  you  cannot 
know — how  should  you  ?  the  strong 
compulsion  that  has  dragged  me 
hither  !  You  think  I  have  no  pride, 
Giacomo,  no  woman's  shame  ;  I  have 
— I  loathe  and  curse  myself,  a  hun- 
dred times  in  the  day ;  you  could 
never  say  to  me  one  half  the  bitter 
words  I  heap  upon  myself !  You  ! — 
forgive  me,  what  did  I  say  ?  you  are 
never  bitter  to  me — you  never  re- 
proach me,  though  I  know  what  you 
must  think ;  but  I  know  it  all,  and 
feel  it  all,  and  do  not  spare  myself 
— but  I  have  no  will,  Giacomo,  I 
have  no  will !  I  can  do  no  other  than 
I  have  done ;  but  I  will  go,  if  it 
please  you,  I  will  go ! "  She  flung 
herself  from  him  on  the  rude  couch, 
and  hid  her  face  in  an  agony  of  tears 
and  shame. 

He  gently  raised,  and  tried  to 
soothe  her.  In  a  few  moments,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  self-control,  she  was 
becoming  calm  again,  when  they 
heard  the  outer  door  open  cautiously, 
and  some  one  enter  the  hut. 

Giacomo  sprang  up  instinctively, 
and  moved  towards  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were  sitting.  "  It 
is  Cuthwin  returned,"  he  said  care- 
lessly, recovering  himself. 

"  Swytha  ! "  said  a  voice  without, 
— "  Swytha,  are  you  there  ?" 

It  was  not  the  basket-maker's  voice 
—  that  they  both  knew  at  once. 
Giacomo  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
bolt ;  his  companion  grasped  his  arm, 
pale  and  trembling. 

"  Swytha  ! "  said  the  voice  again, 
in  a  louder  tone ;  and  then  a  hasty 
step  approached  the  chamber  door, 
and  a  hand  tried  its  fastenings. 

The  priest  held  it  firmly  closed  for 
a  moment  or  two,  with  the  look  of  a 
man  hesitating  as  to  his  course  of 
action.  Then,  motioning  Isola  to- 
wards the  couch  at  the  end  of  the 
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apartment,  and  raising  his  hand  ^as  a    him  here  —he  gave  us  all  the  slip,  and 


warning  to  be  silent,  he  rapidly  drew 
from  under  his  cloak  a  short  bright 
dagger,  and  holding  it  so  as  still  to 
conceal  it  from  observation,  opened 

the  door  and  stepped  quietly  out,  WJ     „„„  JVUf  ^  6UV,u.  xiuut 

closing  it  behind  him,  and  stood  con-  like  a  trusty  servant,— having  had 

fronting    the    unexpected    visitant,  your  eye  on  his  misdoings  for  some 

calm    and    self-possessed,  whatever  time,  I  think— you  gave  your  master 

this  information  ? " 


is  gone  clear  off,  I  reckon."  And  he 
gave  a  brief  but  not  very  clear  account 
of  the  afternoon's  adventure. 

"  God  help  him,  poor  knave  ! "  said 
Giacomo  ;  "  but  you,  my  good  Picot, 


thoughts  might  be  passing  within 
him. 

Not  so  the  intruder.  Startled  he 
might  very  naturally  have  been,  as 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Italian 
in  the  doorway  almost  forced  him 
backwards ;  but  it  was  something 
more  than  momentary  astonishment 
which  made  him  recoil  yet  a  step  or 
two  further,  when  he  recognised 
Father  Giacomo's  eyes,  brighter  even 
than  usual,  gleaming  upon  him  in  the 
twilight. 


"Why— no,"  said  Picot  hesitating 
still  more  uncomfortably — "no — it 
was  not  from  me  Sir  Godfrey  heard  it 
first ;  I  had  my  suspicions,  it  is  true 
— I  confess  I  had  suspicions,  but — " 

"  Suspicions  !  my  excellent  Picot. 
you  wrong  yourself;  when  you  find 
a  peasant  broiling  venison,  it  becomes 
rather  more  than  a  suspicion  that  he 
makes  himself  free  of  his  lord's 
coverts." 

"  Holy  Virgin  !"  said  the  hunter, 


"Keep  off!"  he  cried,  flourishing    making  an  attempt  to  cross  himself, 
the  staff  in  his  hand  with  a  sort  of    "  may  I  never — " 
wild  gesture  of  defence,  but  dropping 
it  again  as  he  saw  the  priest's  un- 
moved   demeanour  —  "saving  your 
reverence,    good    father,    how    you 
startle  a    man  ! — who  would    have 
thought  to  met  with  your  worship 
here,  of  all  unlikely  places  ? " 

"Nay  then.  Master  Picot,"  re- 
turned the  priest,  "  I  might  rather 
ask,  I  think, — if  I  were  curious  in 
matters  that  concern  me  not — what 
might  be  the  purpose  of  your  visit — 
which  seems,  however,  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  private  and  confidential 
nature  ? " 

Picot  had  staggered  back  among 
the  displaced  osier  bundles,  and  was 
steadying  his  footing  with  some  diffi- 
culty ;  which  might  account  for  a 
degree  of  embarrassment  and  want  of 
readiness  in  his  reply. 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,  father,  I  came 


"  Hold  ! "  said  Giacomo—"  do  not 
waste  your  oaths  ;  T  know  all." 

"  Well ! "  said  Picot  doggedly,  re- 
covering himself  a  little,  and  speaking 
more  at  ease  than  before ;  "  if  the 
devil  will  have  it  so,  there  be  no  help 
for  it.  Much  good  there  comes  of  a 
man  being  tender-hearted !  'tis  the 
first  time,  as  I  remember  me,  I  ever 
turned  soft,  and  I  warrant  me  it  will 
be  the  -last.  He  said  the  child  was 
dying  with  the  fever,  and  mine  did 
die — and  he  begged  hard  of  me  :  and 
I  swore  him  to  kill  nought  but  a 
young  roe  ;  but  he  could  never  stay 
his  hand  there,  I  might  have  known ; 
and  now  he  has  struck  down  as  fine  a 
buck  as  goes  within  our  liberties  ! 
How  thou  hast  come  by  thy  know- 
ledge, Father  Giacomo,  thou  canst 
tell  better  than  I  "—and  he  eyed  the 
chaplain  with  his  old  misgiving — 


here — Cuth  win,  look  you,  has  brought    "but  thou  must  e'en  do  thy  worst 
himself  into  trouble  —  Sir  Godfrey    with  it,  if  it  like  thee." 

"  Nay,  Picot,"  returned  the  priest  j 
"  had  I  meant  you  harm,  remember, 
I  could  have  done  it  ere  now.  I  do 
not  say  I  think  much  the  worse  of 


had  some  tidings  this  afternoon  of  a 
stolen  buck  ;  and  we  have  orders  to 
take  him,  if  he  may  be  found." 

"And  you  came  here,  then,  for 
that  purpose?"  The  priest  had 
stepped  forwards  so  as  again  to  bring 
himself  close  to  the  forester,  and  was 
holding  him  captive,  as  it  were,  with 
his  piercing  glance. 

"Nay,"  replied  Picot,  shuffling 
again  rather  uncomfortably  —  "  I 
scarce  expected,  as  I  may  say,  to  find 


you,  that  you  came  here  even  now  to 
help  a  friend  in  trouble,  though  he 
be  somewhat  of  a  hardened  sinner 
against  forest  laws.  I  have  your 
secret— if  you  knew  all,  it  is  well 
for  you  that  I  have ;  it  shall  rest  safe 
with  me.  And  now,"  he  continued, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  hunter's 
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shoulder,  "  I  have  my  secret  too ; 
and  I  think  I  may  trust  you  with  so 
much  of  it,  at  least,  as  will  not  bring 
you  into  trouble.  I  take  it,  you  and 
your  fellows  have  charge  to  make 
farther  search  for  this  unlucky 
Cuthwin  ? " 

"  Giles  and  Herwald  will  be  on 
the  watch  by  daylight,"  said  Pieot ; 
"  I  go  to  Sir  Godfrey  for  farther  or- 
ders to-night." 

"  To-night  then  it  must  be,"  said 
Giacomo,  after  some  moments' 
thought.  "  I  shall  need  your  service 
here,  Picot ;  it  shall  be  well  paid ; 
and  I  will  not  forget  the  obligation." 

"  If  it  be  nought  against  my  lord 
Sir  Godfrey,"  said  the  forester,  look- 
ing at  him  suspiciously. 

"  In  no  way  against  Sir  Godfrey, 
nor  against  any  man,  rest  assured. 
Will  you  do  my  bidding  ? " 

"  I  will,"  said  Picot.  If  he  did 
not  hate  the  chaplain  less,  he  feared 
him  more.  Giacomo  was  a  subtle 
observer  of  men's  looks  and  tones ; 
and  he  read  in  the  forester's  brief 
reply  earnestness  at  least,  if  not 
good-will.  He  knew  that  there  are 
occasions  when  a  show  of  implicit 
confidence  becomes  the  only  safe  pre- 
caution. 

"  I  have  a  friend  here  who  needs 
to  take  a  journey  to-night,  and  is  too 
ill  to  walk;  you  can  provide  me 
with  a  safe  beast,  and  accompany  us 
yourself  as  far  as  we  shall  need  your 
services." 

"  I  will  do  your  errand  if  I  can," 
said  Picot;  "Rob  Miller  hath  an 
easy-paced  mare,  but  I  doubt  if  he 
will  be  over  ready  to  loan  her,  though 
he  will  do  as  much  for  me  as  for 
any  man  ;  but  your  reverence  spoke 
of  payment,  and  Rob  will  do  that 
for  money  which  he  would  scarce  do 
for  good-will." 

"  You  shall  be  paid  liberally, 
Picot — never  doubt  of  that ;  but  in 
this  matter  the  fewer  we  take  into 
council  the  better.  Keep  the  money 
for  thyself,  and  ask  no  one's  leave 
for  the  hiring  but  the  good  beast 
herself;  you  need  no  guide  to  the 
miller's  stable  but  the  moonlight, 
and  Grizzel  has  done  a  night's  work 
in  your  service  before  now." 

The  hunter  started,  and  made 
some  inaudible  exclamation.  What- 
ever books  it  was  that  the  chaplain 
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studied,  they  contained,  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  Picot,  very  minute 
information  as  to  his  own  daily  life. 
He  began  to  be  very  seriously  alarm- 
ed, not  so  much  from  fear  of  Father 
Giacomo's  making  use  of  this  infor- 
mation to  do  him  any  mischief  with 
Sir  Godfrey,  as  from  the  indefinite 
dread  of  having  an  eye  thus  unna- 
turally conversant  with  his  private 
actions.  His  religious  views,  as  far 
as  they  went,  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  gloomy  pagan  leaven ;  and  he 
was  beginning  to  entertain  a  horrible 
suspicion  that  for  some  of  his  mis- 
deeds he  was  being  handed  over,  body 
and  spirit,  to  do  the  work  of  the  evil 
one.  But  he  dared  not  show  dis- 
obedience now ;  from  that  time 
forth  Father  Giacomo  was  his  ac- 
knowledged master. 

The  chaplain  had  calculated  upon 
his  advantage,  and  used  it  to  the 
full.  "  An  hour  after  nightfall,"  he 
said,  "  you  will  be  ready  here  within 
call ;  if  any  of  your  fellows  should  be 
on  the  watch  to-night,  and  seem  likely 
to  interfere  with  our  movements,  you 
will  know  how  to  provide  them  with 
occupation  in  some  other  direction  ; 
our  way  will  lie  through  Lowcote." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  father,"  said  the 
forester,  with  humble  acquiescence ; 
"  I  will  not  fail  you ;  but  I  must 
wait  upon  Sir  Godfrey  now,  and  it 
will  be  dark  within  an  hour." 

Picot  left  the  hut,  and  the  chap- 
lain, after  making  fast  the  door  be- 
hind him,  returned  to  Isola,  whom 
he  found  trembling  with  anxiety,  but 
calm  and  self-possessed. 

"  We  have  no  choice  left  now,"  he 
said, — "  this  place  is  no  longer  safe 
for  you  ;"  and  he  explained  that  the 
basket-maker  was  a  fugitive,  and 
that  the  miserable  dwelling  was 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  searched. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  said,  "and  there- 
fore I  had  made  up  my  mind,  as  I 
was  about  to  tell  you,  to  leave  it,  if  it 
were  possible,  even  this  night."  And 
she  told  him  something,  but  not  all, 
of  Cuthwin's  discovery  and  flight. 
"  I  am  quite  ready."  She  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  this  very  night  it  must  be," 
said  Giacomo  :  "  it  is  a  terrible  risk ; 
yet  better  for  you  at  this  time  than 
discovery.  The  air  is  wonderfully 
warm  and  still,  and  we  must  hope 
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that  you  will  take  no  harm.  And 
now  I  must  leave  you  for  a  while, 
for  I  must  to  Ladysmede,  to  make 
some  needful  preparation  for  this 
journey.  I  will  return  as  quickly  as  I 
may ;  and,  meanwhile,  I  will  leave 
the  outer  door  wide  open  ;  you  need 
scarce  fear  that  any  search  will  be 
made  so  soon ;  but  if  it  should  so 
mischance,  the  only  safety  is  that 
the  place  should  appear  deserted. 
Swytha  can  hardly  fail  to  come  back 
soon  ;  warn  her  of  this,  and  now — 
try  to  rest,  and  be  hopeful." 

"I  will  pray,"  said  Isola,  as  he 
went  out. 

He  left  her  there  alone,  weak  and 
helpless,  and  with  the  consciousness 
that  at  any  moment  she  might  be 
subjected  to  rude  questioning,  or 
even  actual  violence,  from  any  of  the 
retainers  of  Ladysmede  who  might 
discover  her.  But  miserable  expe- 
rience had  steeled  her  nerves  against 
the  worst  sense  of  danger,  and  there 
was  in  her  mind  an  agony  of  other 
thoughts  which  left  no  room  for  fear. 
She  drew  forth  again  the  rosary 
which  had  attracted  Giacomo's  re- 
mark ;  but  after  gazing  at  it  for  a 
moment,  laid  it  aside  again,  as  if  the 
struggles  of  her  soul  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  any  form  of  words  which 
it  suggested  •  and  casting  herself  on 
her  knees  before  the  little  ivory  cru- 
cifix that  hung  against  the  wall, 
pressed  her  hot  brow  against  it  until 
the  sharp  outlines  almost  cut  the  skin, 
and  gave  unconscious  utterance  to 
her  broken  cries  of  supplication. 

<;  Son  of  man  !  "  she  cried — "  who 
didst  suffer  human  shame  and  death  ! 
— have  pity  on  me  ! — Holy  Virgin- 
mother,  pray  for  me  !  —  great  has 
been  my  guilt,  and  oh  !  bitter,  bitter 
has  been  my  punishment !  Yet  in 
this,  at  least,  I  have  not  sinned — 
this  vow  have  I  kept !  I  made  it  in 
madness,  but  I  have  never  shrunk 
from  the  burden  of  it,  though  thou 
kuowest  it  has  lain  heavy  on  me  ! — 
give  me  yet  strength— and  oh  !  give 
me  repentance  ! " 

Long  she  leant  there  motionless, 
and  it  was  dark  within  the  chamber 
when  she  arose.  She  made  some 
hasty  preparations  for  her  flight,  and 
when  Swytha's  stealthy  footstep  was 
heard  entering  the  hut,  she  was  calm 
enough  to  rise  and  welcome  the  terri- 
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fied  woman,  and  even  to  offer  her  such 
poor  comfort  and  encouragement  as 
might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
Cuthwin's  having  as  yet  eluded  cap- 
ture. But  Swytha  was  chilled  and 
wearied  with  her  long  hiding  in  the 
wood,  was  soured  and  exasperated 
by  the  savage  treatment  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  was  too  much  absorbed 
at  the  moment  in  the  selfishness  of 
her  own  sufferings  to  have  any  very 
lively  sense  of  her  husband's  danger, 
or  to  receive  her  guest's  kindly  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  in  the  manner 
they  deserved.  The  fire,  too,  had 
gone  out,  and  it  cost  some  time  and 
pains  to  rekindle  it ;  a  process  to 
which  she  at  once  devoted  her  whole 
attention,  scarcely  condescending  to 
reply  to  Isola's  gentle  words  further 
than  by  indistinct  monosyllables  and 
groans  of  suffering.  As  the  flame 
rose,  however,  and  began  to  crackle 
cheerfully  among  the  dry  thorns 
with  which  she  fed  it,  her  powers  of 
conversation,  such  as  they  were, 
seemed  to  return  as  she  brooded  over 
the  kindly  warmth,  and  she  narrated, 
for  her  listener's  information,  the 
story  of  her  own  danger  and  deliver- 
ance, with  many  a  broad  Saxon  curse 
upon  the  Knight  of  Ladysmede. 
Then,  and  not  before,  she  appeared 
to  interest  herself  in  the  fate  of 
Cuthwin  ;  and  having  heard  all  that 
Isola  had  to  communicate,  broke  out 
again  into  a  mixture  of  lament  and 
imprecation.  Her  anxiety  for  her 
husband  took  the  form  of  hearty 
abuse ;  he  was  a  fool,  and  a  foul 
thief,  for  meddling  with  the  deer  at 
all ;  he  would  never  take  her  warn- 
ing ;  and  doubly  a  fool,  and  poor 
blind  owl,  for  getting  himself  found 
out.  And  now  they  had  driven  him 
out  of  the  country,  and  she  should  be 
left  to  starve— what  was  to  become 
of  her  ?  Cuthwin  would  never  dare 
to  come  back  ;  and  where  was  she  to 
find  him?  And  then,  turning  the 
bitterness  of  her  spirit  against  Isola, 
—vexed  with  her,  perhaps,  because 
she  had  listened  to  her  wild  outburst 
of  passion  in  silence  and  patience, 
and  had  not  even  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  take  up  the  defence  of  the 
absent  Cuthwin — who,  if  he  had 
been  within  hearing,  would  most  as- 
suredly have  replied  to  the  attack 
with  somewhat  different  weapons — 
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she  proceeded  to  impute  all  their  mis- 
fortunes to  the  having  to  do  with 
folks  who  were  too  dainty  for  their 
ways  of  living. 

Finding  her  first  attempts  at  con- 
solation so  ungraciously  received, 
Isola  had  relapsed  into  her  own 
thoughts,  which  were  bitter  enough  ; 
and  Swy tha's  whining  complaints  and 
reproaches  had  only  been  listened 
to  mechanically,  with  a  dull  feel- 
ing of  disgust ;  but  now  she  ventured 
quietly  to  remind  her  that  the  stolen 
venison  had  been  first  brought  home 
for  the  sick  child,  from  whom,  in- 
deed, she  had  caught  the  fever  imme- 
diately on  her  arrival.  Had  she  been 
acquainted  with  the  previous  habits 
of  the  family,  she  would  have  known 
that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Cuthwin  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
neighbourhood  to  the  mere  and  forest 
to  improve  his  ordinary  fare. 

"  It  never  did  the  child  good,"  re- 
plied the  woman  ;  "  but  as  for  thee, 
— it  be  nought  but  the  good  deer 
haunch  and  wildfowl  meat,  that  my 
poor  man  chanced  hanging  for,  that 
hath  kept  the  life  in  those  dainty 
limbs,  I  reckon." 

There  was  enough  of  truth  in  the 
peasant's  unfair  and  ungracious  taunt 
to  bring  the  colour  into  her  guest's 
pale  cheek,  accustomed  as  she  was  to 
the  woman's  coarse  speech  and  selfish 
nature,  and  she  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  reply ;  she  felt  that  she 
was  unquestionably  indebted  largely 
for  her  recovery  to  Cuthwin's  breach 
of  forest  laws,  although  it  was  no 
care  for  her  which  had  first  led  him 
into  such  dangerous  practices.  Nor 
could  she  forget  that  they  had  given 
her  shelter  under  their  roof,  or  that 
Swytha  had  tended  her  in  the  extre- 
mity of  illness,  though  it  had  been 
with  a  grudging  service,  which  had 
been  liberally  paid.  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  try  to  convince  the  pea- 
sant of  her  injustice,  which  after  all 
was  but  one  of  the  form  s  in  which  grief 
expresses  itself  in  rude  and  unreason- 
ing minds ;  and  she  was  sorry  to  feel 
that  she  was  leaving  her  in  trouble 
which  she  was  powerless  to  relieve, 
and  which  she  could  even  be  accused 
of  having  brought  upon  her.  Isola's 
answer  was  in  such  gentle  tones  as 
might  have  made  her  peace  even  with 
a  harder  nature. 
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"I  am  sorry  indeed,"  she  said,  "  if 
I  have  any  part  in  leading  poor 
Cuthwin  into  this  distress ;  but  pray 
you  take  comfort ;  he  is  in  safe  hid- 
ing, let  us  be  sure,  for  the  present  ; 
and  I  will  promise  you  that  Father 
Giacomo — and,  as  you  know,  he  has 
wonderous  means  of  getting  informa- 
tion—shall seek  him  out  when  the 
search  has  cooled  a  little,  and  provide 
you  both  with  some  safe  shelter  and 
employment  out  of  all  fear  of  Sir 
Godfrey's  vengeance. — And  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  longer,  Swytha— I 
am  leaving  you  to-night." 

The  woman  started,  and  raised 
her  head  from  her  hands  :  probably 
she  heard  the  intelligence  with  some 
regret  ;  if  so,  her  regret  took  the 
same  form  as  her  distress  about  her 
husband. 

"Going  away?"  she  said;  "ay, 
go — go  !  welcome  sorrow,  and  fare- 
well friends  !  we  took  thee  in  in  thy 
trouble,  and  now  ours  is  come,  and 
we  might  chance  to  have  some  use  of 
thee,  'tis  '  God  be  with  ye ! ' — Ay,  go ; 
I  would  not  seek  to  keep  thee." 

"  But,  good  Swytha,  bethink  thee ; 
if  I  were  discovered  here,  and  Sir 
Godfrey  learnt  that  you  had  been 
harbouring  me  without  his  know- 
ledge— Father  Giacomo  has  told  you 
that  I  had  the  mishap  to  anger  him 
in  times  past — I  should  only  make  him 
doubly  bitter  against  ye  both,  which 
I  should  be  right  loth  to  do;  and 
discovered  I  must  surely  be  now, 
were  I  to  stay.  It  is  for  your  sakes 
and  mine  that  I  must  go  ;  and  trust 
me  I  will  not  forget  your  good  deed." 

The  truth  of  what  she  said  was  so 
evident  even  to  Swytha,  that  the 
latter  contented  herself  with  shaking 
her  head,  and  entering  her  protest 
against  the  argument  by  a  deep  groan. 
She  did  not  trouble  herself  to  ask  any 
questions  as  to  her  guest's  move- 
ments, but  applied  herself  in  silence  to 
the  preparation  of  a  meal  from  some 
collops  of  the  venison  which  she  pro- 
duced from  its  concealment  among 
the  rafters.  She  was  still  thus  em- 
ployed when  the  priest  returned  ; 
she  took  but  little  notice  of  his  en- 
trance, and  when  he  addressed  her 
with  a  few  words  of  condolence,  made 
no  reply  beyond  an  impatient  and 
repelling  gesture. 

"  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  set 
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forth,  Isola  ?"  he  asked  ;  "it  will  be 
time  soon  ;  the  night  is  fair  and  mild, 
and  the  moon  will  be  rising  shortly." 
He  came  close  to  her,  and  whispered 
other  words  in  a  low  tone. 

"  As  you  will,"  she  replied ;  "  I 
am  quite  ready,  and  have  no  fear." 

Giacomo  threw  off  his  cloak,  and 
from  a  large  wallet  which  was  slung 
round  his  person  produced  a  flask 
and  a  small  silver  cup.  "I  would 
have  you  drink  this,"  he  said ;  "  it 
will  give  you  strength,  and  you  will 
need  it." 

But  Swytha  had  now  concluded 
her  preparations,  and  had  disposed 
the  results  of  her  cookery  upon  the 
rude  bench  which  served  for  a  table. 
There  was  little  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  meal  to  tempt  the  fas- 
tidious taste  of  an  invalid  ;  but  the 
hot  steaks  of  freshly  broiled  venison, 
which  she  placed  before  them  on  the 
thin  barley  cakes,  sent  up  an  appe- 
tising savour  which  might  have  been 
lost  under  a  more  elaborate  process. 

"  She  will  need  meat  as  well  as 
drink,  if  she  is  to  journey  far,"  said 
the  hostess — "she  has  taken  little 
enough  since  morning,"  She  con- 
descended to  no  further  invitation, 
but  proceeded  to  satisfy  her  own 
craving  for  food.  Neither  her  grief 
for  the  lost  Cuthwin,  nor  any  qualm 
of  feeling  as  to  the  penalty  which  he 
might  yet  have  to  pay  for  these  un- 
lawful delicacies,  prevented  her  from 
eating  with  a  ravenous  enjoyment. 
Still,  she  turned  a  restless  glance 
from  time  to  time  to  where  Isola  was 
seated,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  grunt 
which  might  be  charitably  construed 
to  express  complacency,  when  she 
saw  that  the  priest  had  persuaded 
her  to  take  the  food  which  in  truth 
she  much  needed. 

"  It  is  time  that  Picot  were  at  his 
tryst,"  said  Giacomo,  when  their  re- 
past was  ended ;  and  he  left  the  hut 
to  reconnoitre.  The  moon  was  just 
showing  her  circle  above  the  woods, 
and  all  was  calm  and  still.  Except 
the  occasional  shrill  cry  of  the  coots 
and  other  waterfowl  in  the  surround- 
ing marshes,  not  a  sound  of  life  was 
to  be  heard.  After  walking  slowly 
round  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
whether  any  one  was  on  the  watch, 
he  coughed  loudly.  A  similar  sound 
answered  him  from  the  thicket  of 
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osiers,  and  following  its  direction,  he 
found  the  forester  in  waiting  with  the 
animal  of  which  he  had  spoken.  It 
was  led  in  silence  to  the  door  of  the 
hut,  and  in  a  few  moments  Isola  was 
seated  on  it,  carefully  guarded  from 
the  night-air  by  a  wrapper  of  warm 
skins.  Picot  showed  some  surprise 
when  he  found  that  the  chaplain's 
companion  was  of  the  weaker  sex ; 
but  that  was  a  point  on  which  he 
neither  wished  nor  dared  to  make 
remark  or  objection.  Swytha  had 
relapsed  into  a  sullen  apathy,  and 
took  little  heed  of  her  guest's  kindly 
farewell.  The  forester  led  the  way  ; 
the  priest  walked  close  by  the  side 
of  Isola,  half  supporting  her  in  her 
seat  as  they  moved  slowly  over  the 
rugged  track,  which  was  treacherous 
in  the  darkness  even  to  the  carefully- 
planted  steps  of  Grizzel.  In  silence 
they  proceeded  until  they  reached 
the  broader  pathway  which  led  to 
the  hamlet  of  Lowcote.  Then,  as 
they  emerged  from  the  low  brush- 
wood of  the  swamp  into  the  more 
open  country,  and  the  moonlight  fell 
on  the  clear  road  before  them,  Father 
Giacomo,  satisfied  that  the  beast 
justified  Picot's  recommendation  in 
being  both  sure  and  steady,  found 
that  his  charge  no  longer  required 
his  exclusive  attention,  and  called 
the  forester  to  his  side.  There  seemed 
now  to  be  but  little  risk  of  their 
movements  having  been  watched, 
and  he  ventured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  him,  but  in  a  subdued 
and  cautious  tone. 

"  How  far  is  it  reckoned  from  hence 
to  Michamstede  1 "  he  asked. 

" To  Michamstede  ?"  said  the  for- 
ester ;  "  'twill  be  full  twelve  miles,  I 
warrant  me,  by  the  nighest  road." 

"I  almost  thought  it  had  been 
further,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

"  The  lady  never  thinks  to  travel 
so  far  to-night  ? "  rejoined  Picot,  in 
a  whisper,  casting  a  look  of  rude  com- 
passion towards  her. 

"Hush!"  said  the  priest— "you 
know  the  road  thither  1 " 

"  That  do  I  well,  night  or  day  ;  I 
was  born  within  a  mile  of  it." 

"  And  the  mynchery,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  lies  just  on  the  outside  of  the 
town  ? " 

"  Outside  the  north  gate,  before  we 
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cross  the  bridge  ;  I  have  a  sister  there 
who  is  under-portress." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Giacomo ;  "thou 
seest,  friend  Picot,  I  have  some  dis- 
cretion in  choosing  a  guide  ;  to  the 
mynchery  of  Michamstede  are  we 
bound  to-night,  even  at  the  risk  of 
disturbing  thine  excellent  sister's 
slumbers.  Bring  us  but  safely  to 
the  gates,  however,  and  1  will  not 
fear  to  make  my  peace  with  her,  and 
to  send  thee  home  contented  with 
this  night's  work — if  ever  man  of  thy 
craft  were  content  with  honest  earn- 
ings." 

They  were  silent  again  as  they 
reached  the  little  cluster  of  habita- 
tions that  lay  grouped  round  the 
chapel  of  St  Bride  at  Lowcote. 
There  was  little  need,  it  is  true,  of 
such  precaution  ;  for  the  hamlet  lay 
asleep,  early  as  it  was,  and  there  was 
not  a  light  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
dwellings.  They  stopped,  at  a  whis- 
pered bidding  from  the  priest,  at  the 
lych-gate  which  led  into  the  chapel- 
yard,  and  drew  aside  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  solitary  yew  which  grew 
beside  it.  There  Picot  was  left  alone 
in  charge  of  the  lady,  while  Father 
Giacomo  passed  in,  and  entered  by  a 
low  side-door  into  the  little  sacristy. 
He  was  absent  not  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes  ;  but  when  he  returned 
to  them,  the  forester  started  with 
surprise,  and  scarcely  suppressed  a 
loud  ejaculation.  It  was  only  a  deep 
whisper  from  the  priest,  which  re- 
assured him  that  the  figure  which 
had  now  joined  them  was  not  that 
of  a  stranger.  He  was  clad  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  a  yeoman,  and 
long  straggling  locks  of  dark  hair 
gave  quite  a  different  character  to 
the  strongly-defined  eyebrow  and 
full  black  eyes  which,  set  in  the 
close-shaven  head  of  the  ecclesiastic, 
seemed  to  have  an  unnatural  power 
of  looking  into  others  instead  of  at 
them.  Few  would  have  recognised 
the  chaplain  of  Ladysraede  in  his  pre- 
sent guise,  even  in  broad  daylight ; 
and  Picot,  whose  notions  were  very 
limited  upon  all  subjects  except 
woodcraft,  and  who  had  all  a  child's 
appreciation  of  the  marvellous,  found 
his  awe  of  his  companion  by  no  means 
diminished  by  tnis  simple  act  of 
transformation.  Isola  was  evidently 
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prepared  for  it ;  and,  without  any 
remark  from  her,  the  little  party 
again  proceeded  on  their  way.  Griz- 
zel's  pace  was  an  ambling  shuffle, 
easy  enough  to  the  rider,  and  fast 
enough  to  put  to  full  test  the  forest- 
er's practised  powers  of  walking ;  but 
the  Italian,  with  long  active  strides 
which  seemed  to  cost  him  hardly  any 
exertion,  kept  up  easily  with  the 
animal  on  the  other  side,  and  was 
able  to  support  Isola  in  her  seat 
whenever  they  came  to  any  broken 
ground,  or  their  road  presented  any 
other  difficulty.  They  soon  left  Low- 
cote  far  behind,  and  in  reply  to  Gia- 
como's  anxious  questioning,  his  com- 
panion had  declared  that  she  felt  but 
little  fatigued  by  the  exertion. 

The  evening,  when  they  set  out 
from  the  basket-maker's  hut,  was 
bright,  and  very  warm  for  that  late 
season.  The  moon,  nearly  at  her  full, 
had  risen  clear  and  well-defined,  and 
it  seemed  that,  if  such  a  journey  must 
be  undertaken  at  all,  a  night  better 
suited  for  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
chosen.  But  the  forester,  to  whom 
Giacomo  could  not  help  communi- 
cating his  own  satisfaction  on  this 
important  point,  did  not  assent  to 
the  remark  as  cordially  as  the  other 
expected.  His  more  experienced  eye 
had  detected,  even  before  they  reach- 
ed Lowcote,  symptoms  which  had 
made  him  glance  round  the  horizon 
more  than  once  with  some  inward 
misgiving,  though  he  had  judged  it 
useless  to  alarm  his  companions  with 
what  was  very  likely  to  be  a  ground- 
less foreboding.  But  now  the  air  was 
becoming  unnaturally  still,  and  the 
temperature  almost  oppressive;  the 
busy  cries  of  the  waterfowl  in  the 
marshes  had  ceased,  and  even  the 
dull  gurgling  flow  of  the  river,  which 
ran  close  below  them,  might  have 
been  fancied  to  have  stopped,  so 
little  was  it  audible.  A  dark  gloom 
— it  was  too  regularly  uniform  to  be 
called  a  cloud — was  spreading  over 
the  sky  behind  them,  though  as  yet 
the  moon  shone  out  un obscured  in 
the  opposite  quarter.  The  priest  had 
been  walking  for  the  last  half  mile 
in  silence,  with  his  head  bent,  as 
busied  with  his  own  thoughts  ;  and 
the  first  who  made  any  audible  re- 
mark upon  the  ominous  change  in 
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the  appearance  of  the  sky  was  Isola, 
who  now  threw  back  the  wrappings 
from  her  head  with  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cating oppression,  and  looking  round 
her,  noticed  with  alarm  these  indica- 
tions of  a  coming  storm.  She  at  once 
drew  Giacomo's  attention  to  the 
threatening  veil  which  was  now  ra- 
pidly widening  and  deepening  around 
and  above  them.  A  single  hasty 
glance  convinced  him  that  her  fears 
were  likely  to  be  too  well  founded. 

"Picot,"  said  he,  "I  mislike  the 
look  of  the  weather  ;  what  say  you  1 " 

"  I  say,"  replied  the  hunter,  whose 
opinion  on  the  subject  had  been  for 
some  time  decided  in  his  own  mind, 
"  that  'tis  but  a  question  now  whe- 
ther we  may  win  to  our  journey's  end 
before  the  storm  break,  or  no  ;  for,  I 
confess,  a  blacker  promise  I  never  saw 
in  the  heavens.  We  might  move  some- 
thing faster,  if  so  be  the  lady  could 
bear  it." 

"I  might  bear  it,  I  think,"  said 
Isola ; "  but  I  am  taxing  your  strength 
sorely  already — let  us  hope  the  storm 
will  pass." 

Some  attempt  was  made  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  the  party,  but  their  road 
soon  led  through  a  rougher  country, 
and  became  little  more  than  a  suc- 
cession of  steep  ascents  and  descents, 
which  demanded  the  greater  caution, 
as  they  were  in  many  places  thrown 
into  shadow  by  the  overhanging 
thickets  on  either  side.  Already  large 
drops  of  rain  had  begun  to  fall ;  the 
outer  edge  of  the  deep  pall  of  cloud 
was  gradually  creeping  over  the 
moon's  disc,  and  it  became  evident 
even  to  the  most  unwilling  compre- 
hension that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
threatened  storm  would  burst  upon 
them. 

"  Is  there  any  possible  shelter  with- 
in reach,"  inquired  Giacomo,  "  where 
we  might  abide  until  this  pass  over?" 

"  There  is  none,  to  my  knowledge, 
nearer  than  Willan's  Hope,"  replied 
Picot :  "  and  that  is  more  than  a 
mile." 

"  And  I  should  scarce  choose  to  seek 
it,"  said  the  priest;  and  again  he 
tried  to  make  more  speed,  while  the 
heavy  drops  fell  thicker,  and  a  sharp 
flash  of  lightning  brought  out  vividly 
for  a  moment  every  object  on  their 
path,  and,  as  it  passed  away,  seemed 
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by  contrast  to  leave  them  in  almost 
total  darkness ;  and  indeed  the  moon's 
friendly  light  had  now  almost  disap- 
peared. 

It  seemed  madness,  however,  in 
Isola's  condition,  to  think  of  facing 
the  weather  at  its  worst.  On  the 
suggestion  of  the  forester,  it  was  de- 
termined to  turn  aside  into  a  wood 
close  at  hand,  and  there  to  seek  pro- 
tection at  least  from  the  heavy  rain, 
which  would  soon  have  drenched 
them  to  the  skin  ;  in  the  hope — 
which  Picot,  however,  said  little  to 
encourage  —  that  the  storm  might 
after  a  while  exhaust  its  violence, 
and  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
journey.  The  lightning  blazed  round 
them  in  quick  -  recurring  flashes, 
frightening  even  the  patient  animal 
on  which  Isola  rode,  before  they 
could  gain  this-  comparative  shelter ; 
and  the  thunder  seemed  one  con- 
tinuous roll,  peal  succeeding  peal 
almost  before  the  first  had  died  away 
in  the  distance.  They  made  their 
way  with  some  difficulty  into  a 
small  dell,  on  the  side  of  which  two 
or  three  oaks  of  larger  growth  formed 
a  canopy,  which  for  the  present  was 
quite  impervious  to  the  rain ;  and 
here  it  was  determined  to  await  the 
possibility  of  the  weather  clearing. 
Having  lifted  Isola  from  her  seat, 
the  priest  placed  her  in  a  half-reclin- 
ing position  against  one  of  the  oaks, 
where  a  partial  hollow  in  the  stem 
formed  a  kind  of  rude  seat,  and 
where  she  was  perfectly  protected 
from  the  weather.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  their  more  helpless  com- 
panion, neither  Giacomo  nor  the 
forester  would  have  considered  it 
any  hardship  to  have  bivouacked 
there  until  morning  ;  nor,  indeed, 
would  there  have  been  any  need  for 
serious  anxiety  even  on  her  account, 
had  not  her  recent  illness  made  any 
such  exposure  dangerous.  The  few 
words  she  spoke  were  cheerful  and 
courageous ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey  had  already 
told  severely  upon  her  weakened 
frame,  and  that  her  strength  was 
rapidly  failing.  Still,  it  was  now 
but  four  or  five  miles  to  the  nunnery 
at  Michamstede,  and  once  there,  she 
would  be  sure  of  rest  and  quiet,  and 
such  careful  treatment  as  her  state 
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required — better,  indeed,  as  Giacomo 
was  well  aware,  than  many  a  royal 
and  noble  lady  could  command  in 
the  chambers  of  her  own  palace,  with 
all  the  aid  which  wealth  and  power 
could  buy ;  for  whatever  skill  in 
medicine  and  surgery  that  rude  age 
might  boast,  was  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  monastery  or  the  convent. 
And  the  Lady  Brunhild,  abbess  of 
Michamstede,  had  a  reputation  for 
leech-craft  which  had  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  almost  rivalled  the  more 
miraculous  virtues  of  the  Holy  Well, 
which  had  first  decided  the  site  of 
the  mynchery.  There  was  no  fear 
but  that  her  cloister-gate  would  be 
opened  at  any  hour  to  a  woman  in 
sickness  or  in  peril ;  but  Giacomo 
had  other  grounds  also  on  which  he 
intended  that  Isola  should  appeal  to 
her  protection,  and  was  not  to  be 
dependent  for  his  reception  there 
merely  on  the  good-will  of  Picot's 
relative,  the  portress  at  the  gate — a 
connection  of  which,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  he  had  been  wholly  ignor- 
ant until  that  evening. 

But  the  storm  still  raged  with 
steady  violence,  and  the  forester, 
who  had  several  times  left  their 
shelter  to  make  examination  of  the 
weather  from  the  higher  and  more 
open  ground,  returned  each  time  with 
the  same  unfavourable  report.  Gia- 
como, anxious  and  impatient,  had 
spent  nearly  an  hour  of  weary  delay, 
partly  in  striving  to  support  and 
cheer  his  companion,  conversing  with 
her,  however,  but  sparingly,  and  in 
a  low  voice  ;  and  partly  in  walking 
restlessly  backwards  and  forwards, 
under  the  ample  shelter  of  the  trees. 
Picot  had  just  returned  from  his  last 
unprofitable  reconnoissance,  and  the 
priest  had  once  more  put  his  hopeless 
question  as  to  any  favourable  sign  in 
the  sky,  when  a  single  crash,  like  the 
splitting  of  some  huge  rock,  burst 
over  their  heads,  a  stream  of  light- 
ning played,  as  it  seemed,  upon  their 
very  persons,  and  Isola,  with  a  faint 
cry,  fell  forwards  on  the  ground. 

Strong-nerved  as  he  was,  Giacomo 
started  as  the  thunder  broke  over 
them,  and  for  some  moments  both 
were  blinded  by  the  flash.  But  he 
had  heard  Isola's  cry,  and  had  already 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  before  Picot 
had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
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be  conscious  of  what  had  happened. 
No  exclamation  broke  from  the 
Italian's  lips  as  he  supported  the  in- 
sensible form,  and  he  did  not  even 
utter  her  name.  His  first  impression 
was  that  she  was  dead — that  the 
lightning  had  struck  her.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  her  face ;  but  there 
was  neither  breath  nor  pulse,  and  the 
limbs  hung  powerless.  Whatever 
his  feelings  were,  he  had  long  learnt 
to  control  them ;  and  even  in  the 
agony  of  his  first  belief  he  was  calm 
and  self-possessed.  In  a  quiet  voice 
he  called  Picot  to  his  assistance,  and 
the  forester's  emotion,  when  he  un- 
derstood the  cause,  would  have  ap- 
peared to  an  outward  observer  much 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  He  groaned 
aloud  and  wrung  his  hands,  partly  in 
honest  sorrow,  and  partly,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  a  selfish  personal  horror 
of  his  position.  The  priest  stopped 
his  demonstrations  by  a  hand  laid 
quietly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  he  said ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  his  own  words. 

"  She  is  dead,  poor  lady,  God  help 
us  !"  said  Picot,  crossing  himself. 

But  the  priest  was  right.  At  that 
moment  the  lightning  flashed  again, 
almost  as  vivid  as  before,  and  light- 
ing up  for  an  instant  the  features  of 
the  three  with  ghastly  distinctness ; 
then  all  became  doubly  dark  ;  but 
Giacomo's  keen  glance  had  marked  a 
slight  cut  upon  the  forehead  of  Isola, 
from  which  the  blood  was  trickling. 
She  had  but  swooned,  partly  from 
nervous  terror  at  the  fearful  proxi- 
mity of  the  lightning,  and  partly 
from  the  weakness  and  fatigue 
against  which  she  had  struggled 
so  long.  Yet  her  danger  had  been 
imminent ;  the  tree  next  to  that 
against  which  she  had  rested  had 
been  rent  and  twisted  as  if  it  had 
been  a  lath. 

"  Quick,  Picot,"  said  the  priest, — 
"  hold  her,  thus— softly— for  an  in- 
stant." 

The  forester  knelt  down,  and  re- 
ceived from  Giacomo  his  still  insen- 
sible burden,  while  the  latter  search- 
ed in  the  darkness  for  the  cordial 
which  he  carried  in  his  wallet,  and 
strove  to  pour  a  few  drops  into  her 
mouth.  Her  breathing  was  return- 
ing, but  it  was  still  some  minutes 
before  any  degree  of  consciousness 
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seemed  to  be  restored.    At  length  a    and  which  formed  the  centre  of  seve- 


faint  pressure  of  Giacomo's  hand 
gave  the  first  token  that  reason  was 
still  there,  as  well  as  life.  Then  for 
the  first  time  a  low  cry,  or  rather  mur- 
mur, of  joy  and  relief  escaped  his  lips. 

"  And  now,  alas  ! "  said  he  to  the 
forester,  "  where  can  we  carry  her? 
Is  there  no  human  dwelling  to  shel- 
ter it  may  be  a  dying  woman  in 
such  a  night  as  this  1 " 

"  Willan's  Hope  is  close  by,"  said 
Picot ;  "  I  know  of  none  other  nigher 
than  Brock's  ferry,  and  that  may  be 
hard  upon  two  miles." 

"To  Willan's  Hope,  then,  it  must 
be,"  said  Giacomo,  slowly  and 


thoughtfully ; 
so  far,  you  thi: 


you  think  1 


we  may  carry 


her 


ral  converging  tracks  through  the 
woodlands  in  which  they  had  taken 
refuge.  With  a  word  of  hasty  explan- 
ation to  his  companion,  he  started 
at  once  in  pursuit.  At  first  the  mare 
had  moved  off  slowly,  stopping  from 
time  to  time  as  if  bewildered,  or  start- 
ing aside  as  the  lightning  flashed 
across  her  path.  But  now  she  broke 
into  a  steady  trot,  and  Picot  lost  his 
footing  more  than  once  as  he  strove 
to  keep  up  with  her  in  the  darkness. 
He  was  right;  the  point  which  he 
was  seeking  was  even  nearer  than  he 
had  hoped  ;  and  though  he  had  now 
only  the  sound  of  hoofs  to  guide  him, 
a  few  dozen  paces  brought  him  into 
a  clearing  in  the  wood,  where  the  old 
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We  may  carry  her  easily  enough,"     tree,  solitary  and  half-blasted,  threw 


returned  the  forester,  "  were  I  certain 
of  the  path  ;  I  had  need  to  know  the 
tracks  in  these  holts  well  enough, 
but  a  night  like  this  bewilders  a 
man.  If  I  could  once  make  my  way 
to  Wade's  Oak,  now,  it  would  save 
us  full  half  the  distance,  and  'tis  but 
a  step  thence  on,  by  a  plain  road." 

He  met  with  assistance  in  his 
difficulty  from  a  quarter  in  which  he 
had  not  thought  of  looking  for  it. 


Startled   at  the   thunder-cl 


like 


her  more  rational  companions,  the 
miller's  beast  had  broken  from  her 
fastening,  and  now  finding  herself  at 
liberty,  and  no  one  laying  claim  to  her 
further  services,  after  looking  wildly 
round  her  as  if  to  recall  her  shaken 
senses,  she  had  moved  off,  splashing 
audibly  through  the  water  which  was 
now  streaming  along  the  bottom  of 
the  little  dell.  It  occurred  to  the 
forester  at  once  that  her  instinct 
would  lead  her  straight  home  by  the 
nearest  track  to  the  miller's  stable  ; 
and  in  that  case,  she  would  probably 
strike  the  path  to  Willan's  Hope,  at 
or  near  the  oak  which  he  had  named, 


out  its  distorted  limbs  against  the 
sky.  It  had  an  ill  repute,  and  the 
forester  at  another  time  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  finding 
himself  there  alone  at  such  an  hour; 
but  he  had  already  committed  him- 
self so  far  that  night,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, as  to  have  become  somewhat 
reckless  of  what  farther  company  he 
might  fall  in  with  ;  he  had  a  vague 
idea  that  anything  unwholesome  that 
walked  the  woods  in  darkness  would 
surely  recognise  him  as  engaged  in 
Father  Giacomo's  service  ;  at  any 
rate,  in  his  present  difficulties,  he 
hailed  the  old  oak  as  a  friend. 
Wasting  no  further  thought  upon 
Grizzel,  he  hastened  back  to  inform 
the  priest  of  this  welcome  discovery. 
The  storm  had  now  lulled  a  little, 
and  the  night  was  somewhat  lighter. 
Carefully  wrapping  up  the  still 
speechless  Isola,  they  carried  her 
slowly  and  with  some  difficulty  to 
the  spot,  where  they  found,  as  Picot 
had  said,  a  well-cleared  path  which 
soon  brought  them  to  the  gate  of  the 
old  Tower. 


CHAPTER   IX. — THE   REFUGE. 


IT  still  wanted  more  than  two 
hours  to  midnight :  but  on  any  other 
evening  than  the  present,  a  stranger 
arriving  unexpectedly  at  Willan's 
Hope  thus  late  would  have  found 
every  individual  of  the  household 
gone  to  rest,  and  would  have  had  to 
make  long  and  loud  summons  for 


admittance,  and  to  have  held  much 
formal  parley  with  old  Warenger, 
even  if  under  his  cautious  discipline 
he  had  obtained  admittance  at  all. 
On  this  particular  night  there  were 
exceptional  circumstances  which 
favoured  those  who  had  such  press- 
ing need  of  its  hospitable  shelter. 
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The  banquet  which  had  closed  the 
day's  sport  at  Ladysmede,  though 
its  mirth  had  been  somewhat  con- 
strained, had  been  prolonged  until 
comparatively  late  in  the  evening. 
Gladice,  willing  to  show  that  she 
appreciated  her  guardian's  forbear- 
ance at  the  hunting  party,  had  com- 
plied with  his  pressing  request  to 
remain  later  than  her  wont,  and  she 
and  her  escort  had  barely  reached 
the  Tower,  by  brisk  riding  over  the 
last  mile  or  two,  before  the  storm 
began.  The  liberal  hospitalities  of 
Sir  Godfrey  had  softened  the  faith- 
ful Warenger's  heart  into  a  more 
genial  mood  than  usual;  and  the 
many  parting  cups  which  had  been 
drunk  at  Ladysmede  were  a  very 
excellent  reason  why,  after  a  ride  of 
a  dozen  miles,  it  seemed  to  him 
churlish  to  send  his  followers  thirsty 
to  bed.  So  the  strong  black  beer 
had  been  brought  out,  and  fresh  logs 
thrown  on  the  great  hall  fire,  and  by 
its  cheerful  blaze  the  old  seneschal 
discussed  with  his  men-at-arms  the 
points  of  the  chase,  the  jovial  good- 
fellowship  of  their  host,  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  crusader.  It  was 
seldom  that  he  allowed  his  official 
dignity  so  far  to  unbend  itself;  and 
they  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle, 
though,  like  other  oracles,  he  was 
occasionally  indistinct.  The  rain  was 
splashing  down  audibly  without,  and 
the  thunder  rattled  in  volleys  round 
the  old  walls  till  they  seemed  to  reel 
again  ;  but  these  sounds,  to  men  safe 
clustered  round  a  blazing  fire,  with 
the  leathern  jack  of  stout  liquor 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  only 
added  a  keener  relish  to  their  en- 
joyment, and  Warenger  was  loud  in 
self-congratulations  that  his  foresight 
had  hurried  the  ladies  homewards, 
and  so  housed  them  safely  before  the 
storm  began.  He  was  enlarging 
to  his  admiring  listeners  upon  some 
knotty  point  of  venerie,  when,  during 
a  brief  pause  in  the  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest, the  lowing  of  cattle  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  without.  The  seneschal 
had  still  eyes  and  ears  enough  for  all 
his  duties. 

"  Willibald,"  said  he,  turning  round 
to  one  of  the  serving  men  who  lay  on 
the  floor  at  a  little  distance,  half 
asleep,  half  interested  in  the  conver- 
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sation  of  their  superiors — "  were  the 
milch-kine  driven  in  to-night  1 " 

The  man  rose,  and  murmured  some 
reply  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

"  Out  upon  thee,  nowt-head !  hast 
no  more  sense  than  to  leave  the  poor 
brutes  out  in  a  wild  night  like  this  ? 
It  were  as  good  a  deed  as  ever  was 
done  to  send  thee  out  to  keep  them 
company — some  two  or  three  of  ye 
go  with  him,  and  have  them  in 
straight." 

The  guilty  Willibald  hurried  from 
the  hall  to  repair  his  neglect,  followed 
more  leisurely  by  two  of  his  com- 
panions. It  was  not  a  night  for 
either  man  or  beast  to  be  abroad  if 
they  could  help  it. 

"  See  ye  here  now,"  said  Warenger, 
moralising  with  that  earnest  and 
slow-voiced  gravity  with  which  good 
liquor  inspires  some  men — "  see  what 
comes  of  a  man  being  his  own  master, 
and  having  too  little  to  do  :  because 
I  ride  with  my  lady  to  the  hunt  this 
morning,  that  young  knave  does 
nothing  else,  I  dare  be  swoni,  all 
day,  but  lie  on  the  bank  below  there, 
and  gibe  with  the  washing-wenches 
— tending  the  cattle,  forsooth !  and 
leaves  them  abroad  in  such  weather ! 
Ye  need  Sir  Amyas  back  among  ye 
here,  to  set  matters  straight — I  am 
too  tender-hearted  to  deal  with  such 
a  crew  ;  he  always  said  there  was  no 
living  in  comfort  at  Willan's  Hope 
until  he  made  a  rule  of  hanging  a 
man  once  a-year." 

More  than  one  of  those  present 
could  have  borne  testimony  to  Sir 
Amyas'  paternal  administration, 
which  had  certainly  not  been  spar- 
ing of  the  rod.  Sharp  as  such  dis- 
cipline might  appear,  in  the  state  of 
morality  amon^  the  retainers  of  the 
old  tower  in  his  days,  the  summary 
sacrifice  to  justice  of  one  rogue 
annually  might  not  have  been  more 
than  a  fair  per-centage  upon  their 
deserts  ;  the  objectionable  feature  in 
his  system  was  that  the  knight  was 
rather  sudden  and  capricious  in  his 
selection,  and  did  not  always  hang 
the  right  man.  At  his  death,  how- 
ever, the  wild  following  of  Willan's 
Hope  had  been  largely  reduced  in 
number,  and  weeded  of  its  more 
obnoxious  members.  Warenger's 
own  rule,  strict  as  it  was,  was  reason- 
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able  enough,  though  he  now  and  then 
affected  to  refer  with  regret  to  the 
reckless  despotism  under  which  he 
had  himself  been  disciplined.  His 
allusion  to  their  late  lord  awoke  a 
multitude  of  reminiscences  in  the 
little  circle. 

"Ay,  Sir  Amyas  had  a  strange 
way  with  him,  sometimes,"  said  one 
of  the  elder  men  ;  "  I  remember  well, 
long  ago,  and  so  does  Harry  yonder, 
when  I  had  the  grooming  of  his 
horse,  and  carried  him  a  bundle  or 
two  of  green  rye  in  the  spring  season, 
— as  is  but  right,  ye  all  know,  to 
sweeten  a  beast's  blood — but  Sir 
Amyas,  he  never  would  give  in  to  it, 
and  had  forbid  it,  as  I  suppose  ;  well, 
he  had  me  clapt  up  in  a  stall  for  ten 
days,  and  fed  with  dry  oats  and 
water ;  'tis  a  marvel  to  me  now  how 
I  lived  through  it ;  and  he  set  old 
Grylle — you  mind  him,  Harry? — to 
fix  a  set  of  horse  shoes  on  me.  '  Shoe 
him  sound,  Grylle,'  saith  he— I  can 
hear  him  now ;  and  though  the  old 
man  had  a  kindness  for  me,  and 
drove  the  nails  in  but  lightly,  I 
could  show  you  the  marks  yet,  hands 
and  feet."  ' 

Though  the  story  was  well  known, 
all  laughed  loudly  except  Warenger, 
who  shook  his  head  gravely,  and 
looked  into  the  empty  vessel  before 
him.  "  He  had  a  merry  humour," 
said  he.  "  Heaven  rest  him  ! " 

"  'Twas  a  humour  from  which  I  am 
fain  to  be  delivered,  natheless,"  said 
Cropt  Harry  with  some  energy. 

"Ha!"  said  the  seneschal,  "how 
little  gratitude  there  is  in  men  !  He 
saved  thy  life  once,  Harry — never 
man  came  so  near  hanging." 

"  Near  hanging,  dost  call  it,  Mas- 
ter Seneschal?  to  be  strung  up  by 
the  neck  for  an  hour,  like  a  popinjay, 
for  a  mark  for  my  lord's  arrows? 
Small  thanks  to  him  that  I  am  here 
to  tell  of  it." 

"  He  did  but  graze  thy  head  once, 
man,  and  he  cut  the  cord  with  the 
third  or  fourth  arrow,"  said  Waren- 
ger, apologetically  ;  "  that  was  in 
Sir  Amyas'  young  days,  when  he 
would  play  a  colt's  prank  or  two  ; 
but  no  man  could  draw  a  bow  better 
when  he  list  to  try." 

"And  how  canst  talk  about  an 
hour,  Harry  ?"  said  one  of  his  com- 
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rades;  "it  was  scarce  five  minutes 
from  first  to  last." 

"Minutes  or  hours,  that  be  as  a 
man  reckons,"  said  Harry,  turning 
round"  upon  him  with  a  wrath  which 
he  dared  not  vent  upon  the  seneschal : 
"  they  go  mortal  slow  with  a  rope 
round  his  weasand,  as  thou  wilt  have 
a  chance  to  know  when  thy  time 
comes ;  an  I  had  been  cursed  with 
thy  pursy  neck  and  short  breath,  it 
had  been  long  enough  to  have  made 
an  end  of  me. 

"Well,"  returned  the  other,  "there 
has  been  many  a  better  man  strung 
up,  and  never  a  friend  to  shoot  him 
down." 

"Ay,"  said  Harry,  "and  many  a 
worse  rides  free." 

Rude  jest  and  laugh  still  went 
round,  and  other  tales  were  told  of 
Sir  Amyas'  mad  doings,  to  which  old 
Warenger  listened  with  a  feeling  more 
like  tender  regret  than  virtuous  in- 
dignation, when  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  hasty  re-entrance 
of  Willibald,  shaking  the  wet  from 
him,  like  one  of  his  own  beasts. 

"There  be  strangers  at  the  gate, 
Master  Seneschal,"  said  he,  "  asking 
shelter  for  the  night." 

"  Strangers  ? "  said  Warenger  ; 
"who,  and  what  are  they?— speak, 
man  ! " 

"  One  is  a  woman,"  said  Willi- 
bald, "  and  they  say  she  is  sick ;  they 
have  lost  their  way  in  the  storm,  and 
fallen  in  with  one  of  the  foresters 
from  Ladysmede,  who  has  brought 
them  thus  far." 

"And  where  do  they  come  from, 
that  they  must  be  roaming  the  coun- 
try with  a  sick  woman  at  such 
hours?"  said  the  seneschal,  by  no 
means  well  pleased  at  this  demand 
on  his  hospitality. 

"  Nay,  that  I  did  not  stay  to  ask," 
said  the  man,  with  some  show  of 
humanity— "the  woman  is  well-nigh 
death,  by  their  account;  she  might 
be  dead,  poor  soul,  to  judge  by  her 
looks,  for  her  face  is  as  white  as — 

"  Plague  on  thee  ! "  said  Warenger 
testily,  as  Willibald  hesitated  in 
search  of  a  comparison ;  "  thou  art  a 
rare  one  to  look  in  a  woman's  face,  I 
warrant  me,  dead  or  alive,  daylight 
or  no  light — 'tis  the  only  gift  thou 
art  blest  with,  if  I  could  only  tell  how 
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to  put  it  to  any  useful  purpose."  And 
pushing  Willibald  through  the  door 
before  him,  and  grumbling  as  he  went, 
the  old  seneschal  proceeded  towards 
the  gate  to  inspect  the  belated  travel- 
lers. 

He  found  Giacomo  and  the  forester 
sheltering  their  helpless  burden  as 
well  as  they  could  in  an  angle  of  the 
outer  wall — for  neither  Willibald  nor 
his  companions  ventured  to  admit 
them  without  permission — and  a 
moment's  glance  at  the  party  satis- 
fied him  that  their  need  was  urgent. 
Stern  as  he  was  in  his  rule  of  watch 
and  ward,  the  old  man  had  a  heart, 
and  would  scarcely  have  refused  an 
enemy  shelter  in  such  a  night,  unless 
upon  a  point  of  strategy.  To  be 
troubled  with  guests  of  questionable 
character,  and  a  sick  woman  among 
them,  at  such  an  hour,  was  very  far 
from  agreeable ;  but  to  refuse  them 
admittance  would  have  shocked  him 
as  an  act  of  churlish  inhospitality, 
even  if  he  had  not  had  regard  to  the 
feelings  which  his  lady  might  be  sup- 
posed to  entertain  on  such  a  question. 
Having  gone  out  merely  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  Willi- 
bald's  story,  he  summoned  the  forester 
to  the  gate,  and  scarcely  waiting  for 
a  reply  to  his  brief  inquiries,  gave 
orders  that  the  party  should  be  admit- 
ted, and  brought  at  once  into  the  castle 
hall.  The  men-at-arms  stood  back 
with  a  respectful  instinct,  or  even 
tendered  rude  but  well-meant  help — 
for  Gladice's  presence  had  some  hu- 
manising influence  in  the  old  fortress 
— when  they  saw  the  pale  form  dis- 
engaged from  its  drenched  wrappings, 
and  laid  on  two  or  three  low  seats 
hastily  arranged  for  her  support  in 
front  of  the  hearth.  Warenger  nimself 
forgot  all  further  questioning  as  to 
the  travellers'  names  and  destination, 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  looking  on 
a  dying  woman.  Once,  indeed,  as  he 
heard  Giacomo' s  voice,  it  struck  him 
that  the  accents  were  familiar,  but 
he  had  seldom  seen  the  chaplain  at 
Ladysmede,  and  did  not  recognise 
him  in  his  yeoman's  dress.  Some  of 
the  women  of  the  household  were 
at  once  roused  from  their  sleep,  and 
Isola,  who  had  revived  a  little  in  the 
warmth  of  the  fire,  was  carried  to  a 
chamber,  with  a  short  but  emphatic 
charge  from  the  seneschal  that  all 
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appliances  which  the  place  afforded 
should  be  used  for  her  restoration. 

The  tale  which  Picot  had  to  tell, 
when  called  upon  for  an  explanation, 
was  a  simple  and  easy  one,  and,  as 
far  as  mere  words  went,  not  a  long 
way  removed  from  the  truth.  He 
was  out  watching  for  Sir  Godfrey — 
(and  he  had  an  opportunity  at  this 
part  of  his  story  of  enlarging  upon 
the  atrocity  of  Cuthwin's  proceed- 
ings)— when  he  fell  in  with  two  belat- 
ed travellers,  sheltering  in  the  wood 
from  the  stormy  then  the  lady  had 
been  taken  ill— her  horse  had  run 
off — and,  in  common  charity,  he  had 
led  them  to  Willan's  Hope  as  the 
nearest  available  refuge.  Then  the 
stranger  was  called  upon  to  give 
some  account  of  himself.  But  if  the 
old  seneschal  could  have  given  him 
a  lesson  in  arms,  Father  Giacorno 
was  more  than  a  match  for  him  in 
diplomacy.  He  was  perfectly  cour- 
teous, and  even  deferential,  and  per- 
fectly uncommunicative.  He  was 
travelling  on  business — important 
business,  and  of  a  private  nature. 
The  lady  was — a  lady,  on  whom  he 
was  in  attendance.  He  could  not 
possibly  say  more.  Warenger  went 
to  his  repose  grumbling  and  discon- 
tented, promising  himself  that  he 
would  know  more  of  the  matter  on 
the  morrow.  But  when  the  mor- 
row came,  and  the  seneschal  could 
spare  time  from  his  ordinary  duties 
to  make  farther  inquiry  about  his 
guests,  the  yeoman  was  gone.  He 
had  been  satisfied  to  learn  that  his 
companion,  though  weak  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigues  of  the  night, 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  Lady  Gladice's  anxious 
care  and  kindness ;  and  he  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  leave, 
at  parting,  of  any  one  except  the 
forester.  To  him  Giacomo  had,  in  a 
few  words,  expressed  his  thanks,  and 
had  offered  for  his  acceptance  a  piece 
of  gold,  which  would  have  made 
him  a  wealthier  man  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life.  But  Picot 
drew  back,  and,  putting  both  his 
hands  behind  him  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  suddten  surprise  or  tempta- 
tion, shook  his  head,  and  by  words 
and  gestures  declined  its  acceptance. 

"  Fool !"  said  Giacomo,  "  'tis  good 
French  coin  ;  the  moneyer  at  Mich- 
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amstede  will  break  it  into  groats  for        "  Well !  as  you  will,"  said  he,  at 
thee,  and  not  cheat  thee  much  more    last,  "  as  you  will.    I  will  set  the 
than  thy  friend  the  miller,  and  ask 
thee  no  questions  whence  it  came.' 

Picot, 

strides 


But  Picot,  though  he  eyed  the 
piece  lovingly,  stirred  not  a  finger 
towards  it. 

"  I  did  my  service  for  good-will, 
father,"  said  he,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

Giacomo  looked  him  in  the  face, 
and  broke  into  a  silent  but  hearty 
laugh,  still  holding  out  the  coin. 
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service  to  thy  side  of  the  reckoning." 
"  The  saints  forefend  me  ! "  said 


watching  Giacomo's  long 
as  he  departed.  "I  trust 
that  day  of  reckoning  will  never 
come ;  but  they  cannot  get  fast  hold 
of  a  man,  as  I  have  heard,  unless 
he  either  take  their  money  or  sign 
his  name,  and  that  I  am  never  like 
to  do." 


CHAPTER   X. — MEMORIES   OF   THE   PAST. 


The  vesper  service  was  over  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary,  the  echo  of  the 
last  long-drawn  response  had  died 
away,  and  slowly  rising  from  their 
seats  on  either  side  the  choir,  two 
by  two,  the  long  procession  of  Bene- 
dictine brothers  filed  down  the  nave, 
and,  drawing  their  cowls  over  their 
heads  as  they  passed  through  the 
great  west  doors,  dispersed  in  silence 
to  their  cells.  The  abbot  dismissed 
his  chaplains  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case leading  to  his  chamber,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  little  time  to  pace 
the  cloister  alone.  The  doors  of  the 
church  still  stood  open  as  he  passed, 
and  after  a  while  he  re-entered.  It 
was  perhaps  the  place  of  all  others 
where,  at  that  hour,  he  would  feel 
most  secure  from  interruption.  The 
twilight  outside  deepened  into  gloom 
within  the  building;  but  the  tapers 
which  burned  continually  before  the 
several  altars  were  now  shining  out 
amidst  their  rich  decorations,  and 
their  rays,  flashed  back  in  many 
colours  from  gilded  vessels  and 
jewelled  shrines,  mingled  with  the 
last  gleams  of  daylight,  with  an  ef- 
fect not  the  less  beautiful  because  it 
partook  of  unreality. 

The  abbot  passed  slowly  into  the 
choir,  and,  turning  through  the  line 
of  low  arches  on  his  right,  stood 
within  the  side-chapel,  where  lay 
buried  the  de  Burghs  of  Ladysmede. 
Some  of  them,  it  has  been  said,  had 
been  benefactors  to  the  house  of 
Rivelsby ;  and  the  altar  of  St  Mary 
of  Egypt,  to  whom  the  chapel  was 
dedicated,  blazed  with  precious  stones 
and  metals,  and  was  lighted  more 
liberally  than  any  other  within  the 
precincts  by  the  pious  bequest  of  one 
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of  the  knights  who  lay  at  its  foot. 
The  very  diadem  on  the  Egyptian 
brow  of  the  image — "  black,  but 
comely" — was  said  to  have  been  the 
royal  crown  of  a  Moorish  princess, 
and  was  valued  at  a  sum  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  realised,  would  have 
released  the  good  abbot  and  his 
brethren  from  all  their  difficulties. 
The  light  from  the  tall  waxen  columns, 
for  their  proportions  were  unusual, 
fell  full  upon  the  figures  of  the  war- 
riors which,  carved  in  stone  of  Caen 
or  alabaster,  reposed  at  full  length 
upon  the  tombs  below.  There  lay  at 
rest  at  last,  voyage  and  venture  over, 
Sir  Berart  "le  Boiteux,"  who  had 
known  but  little  rest  in  life ;  whose 
crippled  foot  had  trod  the  soil  of  half 
Europe  under  Count  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, before  it  was  planted  on  the 
Saxon  rampart  at  Hastings.  Not 
even  the  fair  domain  of  Ladysmede, 
which  had  rewarded  his  good  service 
on  that  day,  could  long  content  his 
roving  spirit.  Gladly  he  had  re- 
turned with  the  conqueror  to  fight 
again  in  the  fields  of  Maine  and  An- 
jou,  and  had  only  come  home — if  for 
him  the  idea  of  home  had  any  exist- 
ence —  in  time  to  die.  There  also, 
side  by  side,  lay  Sir  Ivo  and  his  lady. 
It  would  have  been  ungrateful  in- 
deed of  the  brotherhood  of  Rivelsby 
if  they  had  been  unmindful  of  the 
short  and  simple  appeal  which  the 
legend  made  to  their  charity — no 
long  list  of  honours  and  virtues 
boldly  challenging  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  posterity,  but  the 
simple  words  ^rtc?  pour  nou*.  For 
some  of  their  richest  manors  had  been 
Sir  Ivo's  gift,  and  they  owed  an  extra 
portion  of  wine  and  cheese  at  their 
2z 
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daily  table,  besides  many  a  costly 
offering  at  their  altars,  to  the  mu- 
nificence of  his  lady.  There,  too, 
united  to  his  brother  Sir  Rainald  in 
death  as  they  had  never  been  since 
their  childhood,  with  features  all  too 
faithfully  rendered  in  the  stone  by  the 
truthful  sculptor — with  what  seemed 
the  ghastly  grin  of  death  making  the 
scowl  which  he  had  worn  in  life  even 
more  repulsive — lay  "Evil  Sir  Hugh," 
as  he  was  called  :  a  name  which,  in 
its  day,  had  been  a  terror  to  many  a 
wife  and  mother  among  his  own  de- 
pendents in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse, 
even  more  than  to  his  lawful  enemies. 
The  hands  were  fast  joined  in  perpe- 
tual prayer  now,  if  that  might  atone 
for  the  omissions  of  a  life ;  and  over 
the  hauberk  of  mail,  which  had 
proved  but  vain  defence  against  the 
dagger  of  an  unknown  assassin,  was 
drawn  that  which  it  was  hoped  might 
serve  him  in  better  stead  against  the 
powers  of  darkness — the  sleeveless 
scapulary  of  the  Benedictine,  through 
which  the  mailed  arms  and  hands 
showed  with  strange  incongruity.  In 
such  habit  he  had  been  carried  to  his 
burial,  as  if  under  that  holy  disguise 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  reckless 
evil-doer  to  pass  the  gates  of  heaven. 
The  feet  of  each  warrior  were  set  fast 
upon  the  emblematic  dragon,  in  cha- 
ritable hope  that  here  at  least  sin 
might  be  trampled  down. 

The  abbot  paced  slowly  up  the  cha- 
pel, and  gazed  on  each  of  the  figures 
as  he  passed.  He  seemed  to  read  the 
lesson. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  as  he  paused  in  his 
walk,  "  there,  if  ever,  earthly  pas- 
sions are  at  rest ;  but  not  till  then — 
not  till  then  !  Even  here  in  the  clois- 
ter, what  avails  it  to  have  renounced 
the  world  without,  when  we  cannot 
escape  from  the  world  within  us? 
St  Mary  forgive  me,  if  the  thought 
be  sinful !  But  it  seems  to  me  often, 
as  if  Heaven  laughs  to  scorn  all  the 
barriers  which  we  try  to  raise  for  our- 
selves. Here  lies  this  Sir  Hugh — 
who,  if  half  the  tales  they  tell  of  him 
be  true,  was  cut  off  in  deadly  sin. — 
They  buried  him  here  in  holy  ground, 
with  chants  and  litanies ;  and  thrice 
a-year,  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  Rain- 
aid  (God  grant  it  be  reckoned  to 
him ! )  do  we  yet  sing  mass  for  his 
soul;  whilst  gallant  and  honest  Miles 


de  Burgh  died  in  a  heathen  lazar- 
house ;  his  body,  it  may  be,  cast  forth 
to  dogs  and  birds  in  those  misbelievers' 
fashion,  or,  in  any  case,  far  enough 
from  any  kindly  office  or  Christian 
prayer ;  and  his  cousin  Godfrey — 
niggard  that  he  is  in  all  things  but 
his  own  pleasures— grudged  us  pay- 
ment for  one  poor  vesper-service ! 
though,  if  the  prayers  of  an  old  com- 
rade, who  was  a  better  soldier,  I  fear, 
than  a  churchman,  may  avail  him 
aught,  he  has  them,"  said  the  abbot 
humbly  —  "  Heaven  knows  he  has 
them,  without  price  ! "  and  crossing 
himself,  he  knelt  down  on  the  lowest 
step  of  the  altar,  and  rapidly,  yet  not 
without  devotion,  with  crossed  arms 
and  low  bent  head,  murmured  a  pla- 
cebo for  the  departed  spirit. 

He  was  yet  on  his  knees,  when  he 
was  startled  by  an  "  Amen,"  from 
a  low  deep  voice  behind  him.  He 
turned,  and  rose  hastily.  Within 
three  or  four  yards  of  him  stood  the 
figure  of  a  monk,  his  head  bowed  in 
reverential  obeisance. 

Abbot  Martin  felt  the  blood  flush 
into  his  face,  from  an  impatient  feel- 
ing of  anger  and  annoyance.  He  was 
not  ashamed  of  humbling  himself  in 
prayer,  nor  yet  of  being  seen  to  pray ; 
but  he  would  have  been  loth  to  have 
it  thought — as  it  would  be  perhaps 
by  some — that  he  had  chosen  such  a 
place  for  his  private  devotions  pur- 
posely, for  the  chance  it  offered  of 
his  being  seen  by  his  brethren.  He 
was  naturally  indignant  also  at  the 
thought  that  his  movements  had  been 
dogged  unwarrantably. 

"  Brother,"  said  he  to  the  intruder, 
in  as  calm  a  tone  as  he  could  com- 
mand— "  what  is  your  will  with  me  ? " 

The  monk  raised  his  head,  and  half 
throwing  back  his  cowl,  enabled  the 
abbot  to  recognise  the  features  of  the 
Italian  Giacomo. 

"  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord,"  said 
he,  in  his  low  gentle  voice,  "  pardon 
me,  I  humbly  entreat  you,  and  believe 
that  I  have  unwittingly  intruded  on 
your  prayers ;  but  do  not  grudge  it 
me,"  he  added,  as  the  abbot  replied 
by  a  somewhat  haughty  gesture — "  it 
were  well  for  me,  perhaps,  if  I  could 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  an  honest  man 
oftener." 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  his 
tone,  which  softened  the  abbot  at 
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once.  "  But  this  dress,"  he  said,  still 
regarding  him  with  some  surprise 
and  displeasure — "  what  means  this 
disguise?" 

"  It  is  worn  by  many,  father,  to 
coyer  worse  motives  than  mine.  But 
it  is  no  disguise,  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  mean  it ;  I,  too,  was  once — nay, 
if  once,  I  am  still— a  Benedictine." 

The  abbot  started.  "  And  an  apos- 
tate?" he  asked,  with  visible  disgust. 

"  Some  might  call  me  so ;  I  would 
trust  the  abbot  of  Rivelsby  to  use  a 
less  bitter  word,  did  he  know  all. 
But  we  will  not  speak  of  this.  Again 
I  crave  your  pardon  for  coming  before 
you  in  a  habit  which,  it  is  true,  I 
claim  no  right  to  wear.  But  I  had 
need  to  see  and  speak  with  you,  and 
my  movements  may  be  watched ; 
even  the  chatter  of  the  good  brethren 
here,  had  I  been  known  to  pass  the 

fate  in  my  own  person,  would  have 
een  dangerous— a  besetting  sin  of 
the  cloister,  Father  Abbot,  is  curio- 
sity ;  and  I  would  not  have  our  com- 
munications made  common  talk  just 
now." 

"  But  you  risk  a  worse  discovery ; 
you  may  be  detected  here  at  any  mo- 
ment," said  the  abbot,  with  a  hearty 
and  honest  dislike  of  false  pretences. 

"  Danger  is  for  the  coward,  who 
hesitates,  father ;  all  is  safe  to  those 
who  feel  it  so.  I  salute  no  man  ;  I 
keep  my  head  bent  upon  my  chest ; 
my  cowl  half-drawn  over  my  face ; 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  •  if 
brother  Peter  at  the  gate  should  so 
far  rouse  himself  as  to  mark  my  com- 
ing and  going,  he  can  but  look  upon 
my  bearing  as  an  edifying  example 
to  your  house  of  obedience  to  the 
rule."  • 

There  was  something  of  the  old 
bantering  tone  —  something  also  of 
the  chuckling  consciousness  of  the 
practised  and  successful  dissembler, 
which  jarred  unpleasantly  upon  his 
listener's  ear.  Perhaps  he  read  this 
in  the  abbot's  face,  which  his  keen 
eyes  watched  as  usual.  The  next 
moment  he  was  serious  again.  "  Can 
we  speak  safely  here  1 "  he  asked. 

The  abbot  looked  round  the  chapel 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  alone. 

"  At  least  we  are  secure  from  sud- 
den interruption,"  he  replied;  "  and  I, 
too,  have  something  which  I  would 
say,  since  we  have  met  again." 
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"  First,"  said  Giacomo,  "  though  I 
feel  that  I  need  scarcely  ask— how  is 
it  with  the  child?" 

"  He  is  well,"  said  Abbot  Martin, 
smiling  for  the  first  time—"  well  and 
happy.  I  would  not  say  he  has  for- 
gotten you  ;  but  even  love  and  sor- 
row pass  lightly  at  his  years.  Has 
Sir  Godfrey  any  misgiving,  think  you, 
of  his  being  here  among  us  ? " 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  replied  the  Italian 
thoughtfully ;  "  after  the  first  storm 
was  over— for  storm  there  was,  as 
you  may  guess— we  have  had  few 
words  together,  and  he  seems  to  avoid 
his  name  ;  but  I  hold  his  silence  to 
be  no  good  sign." 

"You  have  heard  of  the  demand 
which  Sir  Nicholas  sent  hither  in 
the  king's  name  1 " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Giacomo,  with  one 
of  his  unpleasant  smiles  ;  "  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  honour  which 
his  majesty  intended  your  house." 

The  abbot  took  no  notice  of  the 
other's  manner,  but  proceeded  to 
mention  briefly  the  fact  of  the  royal 
messenger's  visit,  and  his  recognition 
of  Giulio  at  the  window. 

"  Dubois  ! "  said  the  Italian  ;  "  I 
heard  it  was  he  that  did  the  errand  ; 
a  man  that  sees  much  and  says 
little.  Whatever  he  learns,  he  will 
keep  probably  until  he  can  turn 
it  to  some  purpose  of  his  own. 
But  I  know  Sir  Godfrey's  temper ; 
if  he  had  any  certain  information 
that  the  boy  was  here,  he  would 
not  lose  a  day  in  demanding  him." 

"  If  he  should  see  fit  to  threaten 
force,"  said  the  abbot,  "  we  are  but 
in  poor  case  at  Rivelsby  to  resist  it ; 
and  there  are  few  to  whom  I  could 
look  for  aid  against  him,  even  in  a 
cause  where  he  had  less  show  of  right 
than  this.— But  I  have  something  of 
which  I  must  speak"— He  cast  an- 
other glance  round  them,  to  satisfy 
himself  that  they  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  curious  ears.  Then  drawing 
close  to  the  Italian,  yet  carefully  turn- 
ing his  face  aside—"  When  last  we 
met,"  he  continued,  "  you  mentioned 
a  name  I  had  not  heard  for  many  a 
year — a  name  I  never  thought  to 
hear  again."  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
but  Giacomo  did  not  interrupt  him. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  hide  from  you — 
(Giacomo  smiled  silently  to  himself) 
"  that  it  brought  with  it  remem- 
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brances  which  moved  me  much  ;  and 
now,  answer  me  one  question — I  have 
surely  earned  the  right  to  ask — and 
answer  truly,  standing  here  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead,  and  of  Him  who 
lives  for  ever.  She  is  dead,  you  tell 
me ;  dead  to  me  she  has  been  long 
since  ;  is  this  boy  her  child  1 " 

"  I  will  answer  you  truly,"  said  the 
Italian — "  he  is.  I  owed  you  a  con- 
fidence, and  so  far  I  repay  it.  But 
question  me  no  further;  so  much 
may  concern  you  to  ask,  and  you  have 
the  right  to  know  ;  but  as  to  matters 
which  touch  the  Knight  of  Ladys- 
mede,  I  will  not  speak  ;  nay,  any 
knowledge  which  you  might  gain 
from  me,  could  only  serve  at  present 
to  bring  more  trouble  upon  your 
house  than,  it  may  be,  I  have  brought 
already." 

When  the  abbot  turned  his  face 
full  upon  the  Italian,  it  had  lost  its 
usual  expression  of  frank  benevolence, 
and  the  brow  was  very  dark  and 
stern.  His  voice  was  hoarse  with 
some  strong  emotion,  as  he  said — "  I 
ever  held  Godfrey  de  Burgh  for  a 
godless  and  a  selfish  man,  but  I  could 
not  have  believed  — I  hardly  now 
believe— that  he  would  take  the  life 
of  a  child.  Surely  your  fears  have 
misled  you  in  this  1 " 

"  Whoso  is  guilty  in  one  point,  is 
guilty  in  all,"  rejoined  the  chaplain — 
"  I  thought  it  a  hard  word  once ; 
does  your  experience  of  men,  reverend 
father,  confirm  the  saying,  or  not  ? " 

"I  know  not,"  said  the  abbot 
hurriedly  —  "I  know  not."  His 
thoughts  were  too  busy  with  indivi- 
duals now  to  discuss  general  maxims, 
divine  or  human. 

"  I  will  not  ask  to  see  the  child," 
said  Giacomo — "  it  were  better  not 
— and  I  do  but  detain  you,  and  risk 
the  shutting  of  your  gates  upon  me  ; 
I  thank  you,  and  I  take  my  leave." 

"And  who  are  you?"  said  the  abbot, 
speaking  almost  bitterly  in  his  strong 
feeling, — "  who  are  you  1  monk  — 
priest  —  Englishman  —  Italian — you 
whose  falsehood  stands  almost  self- 
confessed — perjured  in  your  monastic 
vow — faithless  to  the  master  whose 
bread  you  eat  —  one  whom  in  my 
whole  soul  I  should  loath  and  despise 
— and  yet  whose  bare  word  I  have 
trusted— St  Mary  forgive  me  if  I  be 
wrong  therein !  —  and  am  trusting 
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still,  to  mine  own  grievous  peril  and 
that  of  my  house  ! " 

"  Lord  abbot,"  said  the  Italian, 
"  you  have  read  that  when  the  He- 
brew had  a  true  message  to  deliver, 
men  did  not  ask  him  if  he  himself 
were  immaculate  or  no ;  he  gave  them 
a  sign  by  which  to  know  him  for  a 
prophet.  Even  so  judge  of  me — by 
the  token  I  have  given." 

Abbot  Martin  searched  his  features 
with  a  glance  almost  as  keen  as  his 
own.  "  Man ! "  said  he,  "I  cannot  call 
to  mind  that  we  ever  met  in  earlier 
days — the  daysof  which  you  would  re- 
mind me ;  how  came  you  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  only  secret  of  my  life  ? " 

"  By  no  unlawful  means,  nor  yet 
from  any  human  lips— I  am  neither 
wizard  nor  eavesdropper ;  if  I  said 
by  instinct,  I  might  seem  to  speak 
riddles,  but  I  should  say  true." 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  abbot,  ab- 
ruptly, "  that  she  of  whom  you  speak 
had  taken  the  veil  in  the  convent  of 
the  Marcel  lines  1 " 

"  It  was  so  said,"  replied  the 
Italian,  looking  down. 

"  Miserable  man,"  said  the  abbot, 
again  almost  fiercely,  and  in  a  voice 
raised  beyond  all  considerations  of 
prudence — "  what  wrong  have  I  done 
you,  that  you  have  thus  forced  your- 
self, with  these  things  of  the  past, 
upon  one  who  had  sought  and  hoped 
to  renounce  them  !  above  all,  that 
you  have  embittered  a  memory  of 
which  the  pain  had  passed  away,  and 
which,  until  now  at  least,  had  in  it 
no  dishonour?" 

"  Dishonour  ! "  said  the  priest,  in 
a  more  guarded  tone,  but  not  with 
less  emotion  than  the  other  —  "  ay, 
churchmen  that  ye  are,  with  all  your 
penitential  disciplines  to  mortify  the 
flesh,  there  was  never  rule  yet  given 
that  could  teach  men  to  humble  the 
spirit  —  Dishonour !  it  is  the  single 
hell  in  which  the  men  of  this  genera- 
tion firmly  believe.  Abbot  or  soldier, 
what  matters  it — there  spoke  the  true 
spirit  of  knighthood,  not  that  of  the 
Nazarene  !  so  would  you  thrust  from 
you  your  truest  and  best  affections, 
did  they  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
worship  of  that  brazen  idol !  I  much 
doubt  me,  father,  whether  you  are 
more  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  vows 
of  St  Benedict  than  I  have  been  to 
their  letter.  I  at  least,"  he  continued 
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bitterly,  "  have  learned  to  trample 
my  honour  in  the  dust ;  for  years  I 
have  been  content  to  suffer  a  worse 
penance  than  any  known  in  the  clois- 
ter— to  be  a  scorn  and  loathing  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  and  even  in  my  own — 
to  be  what  you  called  me  even  now, 
apostate  to  my  vow,  traitor  to  those 
I  have  professed  to  serve— and  all 
this  for  what?  not  for  wealth,  or 
life,  or  happiness,  if  that  could  ever 
be  mine  ;  not  for  any  selfish  hopes  in 
earth  or  heaven — but  for  a  memory 
and  a  dream  ! " 

"  Or  for  revenge,"  said  the  abbot, 
sternly,  as  he  met  the  flashing  eye  of 
the  Italian. 

"  Revenge  1  say  justice,  if  you 
would  not  do  me  wrong ;  justice  for 
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those  who  cannot  claim  it  for  them- 
selves. Let  those  look  well  to  their 
own  safety  who  stand  between  it  and 
me  !  Night  and  day,  for  many  a  year, 
I  have  thought  for  it,  worked  for  it, 
sinned  for  it  —  if  a  hundred  lives 
stood  in  the  way  of  it,  I  would  not 
spare,  if  I  saw  it  within  my  grasp ; 
and  I  shall  win  it  yet." 

He  might  have  gone  on,  for  he  was 
speaking,  for  once,  out  of  the  heart's 
abundance.  But  a  step  was  heard  in 
the  choir — it  was  the  subsacrist  ap- 
proaching in  the  discharge  of  some  of 
his  duties.  Drawing  his  cowl  again 
over  his  head,  and  looking  on  the 
ground,  Giacomo  passed  slowly  by 
him,  self-possessed  and  unsuspected, 
and  the  abbot  was  left  alone. 


WAR    SPECULATIONS. 


THE  storm  has  been  long  gathering. 
The  state  of  Europe  has  long  been 
hot,  nervous,  and  feverish.  The  gloom 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  silence  of  the  air  be- 
coming more  weird.  At  last  the  first 
drops  fall,  the  first  of  the  thunder- 
shower  !  The  Austrians  have  declared 
war.  The  Rubicon  (in  this  case  the 
Ticino)  has  been  crossed.  The  first 
shots  have  ere  now  been  fired,  and 
the  first  victims  have  fallen  ;  but  at 
the  time  we  put  pen  to  paper  the 
telegrams  are  all  at  cross  purposes, 
and  the  electric  currents  have  gone 
mad,  as  if  scared  by  the  greatness  of 
the  crisis.  Of  course,  all  the  world 
is  now  agape  for  news ;  and  as  we 
are  all  at  present  in  the  position  of 
Byron's  disinterested  spectator, — 

"  It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see, 
For  him  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother 

there," 

we  look  through  our  mind's  eye  on 
the  great  arena  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po,  very  much  with  the  same  feelings 
with  which  a  northern  spectator 
would  gaze  for  the  first  time  on  a 
Spanish  bullring, — with  great  curi- 
osity and  excitement,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  horror,  awaiting  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sports. 

The  Times  has  already  warned  us 
that  an  appetite  for  news  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  punctually  or  satisfactorily 


fed,  as  it  was  by  the  despatches  of  "our 
own  Correspondents  "  from  the  Cri- 
mea and  India,  seeing  that  the  rival 
armies  will  probably  exclude  from 
their  grim  lines  all  gentlemen  of  the 
press  and  other  amateurs  ;  and  any 
bold  Briton  inclined  to  venture  on 
taking  notes,  will  run  a  good  chance 
of  being  shot,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  is  found,  as  either  a 
French  or  an  Austrian  spy.  At  the 
same  time  the  telegraphs,  if  all  com- 
munications of  the  kind  are  not  rude- 
ly interrupted,  will  simply  be  made 
to  give  such  information  as  may  in- 
spire confidence  in  friends,  and  dis- 
concert, and  as  much  as  possible 
mystify,  enemies,  with  very  little 
regard  to  objective  truth.  No  doubt, 
something  very  decisive  may  happen 
before  the  issue  of  the  June  number 
of  Maga  ;  but  it  is  equally  proba- 
ble that  it  may  not,  and  we  may 
well  take  advantage  of  the  present 
breathing- time  to  indulge  in  conjec- 
tures which,  if  they  turn  out  true, 
may  fairly  be  put  to  our  credit  as 
true  prophets ;  if  not,  will  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  considering,  as 
Thucydides  long  ago  remarked  in 
substance,  that  the  most  improbable 
events  are  the  most  probable  in  war. 
At  the  same  time,  the  more  we  pon- 
der and  reflect  on  our  own  relative 
position  to  the  contending  parties, 
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and  provide  against  all  possible  com- 
plications, the  better  it  will  be  for  us 
in  the  end.  We  will  endeavour,  as 
far  as  we  can,  then,  in  pursuing 
the  train  of  our  own  reflections, 
to  dismiss  the  passions  of  the  hour, 
which  any  private  political  sympa- 
thies of  our  own  might  evoke,  and 
view,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  whole 
position  of  affairs  with  the  calm  eye 
of  one  who  writes  from  the  antipo- 
des, and  has  no  friends  in  Europe,  or 
who  will  write  from  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  if  that  ever  dawns 
upon  this  erring  and  perplexed  world. 
The  chief  actor  or  protagonist  of  this 
apparently  great  drama,  the  first  act 
of  which  is  opening  upon  us,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  French  Emperor.  He 
is,  all  will  allow,  a  man  who,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  evil,  will  stamp  the 
century  with  his  name,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  success  or  failure  more 
than  according  to  his  real  merits, 
contest  with  his  uncle  Napoleon 
the  First,  the  epithet  Great.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  England,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  press,  has  hitherto  been 
in  a  state  of  oscillation  with  regard 
to  him.  He  has  been  alternately  re- 
presented as  an  angel  or  a  demon, 
and  the  latest  phase  which  his  cha- 
racter has  arrived  at  here  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  the  recent  treaty 
with  Russia  for  purposes  hostile  to 
us  is  taken  for  granted,  is  one  of 
general  reprobation.  One  of  our 
weekly  periodicals,  however,  plumes 
itself  on  its  consistency,  as  naving 
represented  him  throughout  as  an 
unmitigated  villain.  According  to 
this  view  his  whole  political  life  has 
been  one  huge  crime.  Richard  the 
Third  of  England,  the  stereotyped 
ruffian  of  the  stage,  was  in  compari- 
son a  person  of  respectability.  He 
is  strongly  suspected  of  murdering 
his  predecessor,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
the  crime  of  stifling  his  nephews  in 
their  beds  at  the  Tower,  has  almost 
been  brought  home  to  him,  but  he 
never  turned  his  soldiery  loose  for  a 
general  massacre  in  the  streets  of 
London,  as  Louis  Napoleon  did  turn 
loose  his  soldiery  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  This  view  would  endorse  the 
blackness  of  guilt  set  forth  in  most 
excellent  French  Billingsgate  in  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  "Napoleon  le  Petit." 
Louis  Napoleon  took  a  solemn  oath 
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to  observe  the  Constitution,  and  to 
be  subject  to  the  laws.  One  morning 
he  declared  himself  independent  of 
the  laws,  and  violently  closed  the  Con- 
stitutional Assembly,  whose  sworn 
servant  he  was.  The  outraged  citi- 
zens of  Paris  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  law  and  order.  He  suffered  them  to 
complete  their  barricades.  Then,  dis- 
tributing a  donative  of  money  to  the 
officers,  and  of  eau-de-vie  to  the  pri- 
vate soldiers,  he  let  them  loose,  order- 
ing them  to  tire  not  only  at  the  barri- 
cades and  their  defenders,  but  into  the 
windows  of  the  houses,  and  to  shoot 
every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  hap- 
pened to  be  out  at  the  time  in  one 
of  the  gayest  and  most  frequented 
thoroughfares  of  one  of  the  most  po- 
pulous and  lively  cities  of  the  world. 
When  that  deed  of  blood  was  over, 
he  caused  hundreds  of  the  citizens, 
whose  only  crime  was  that  of  being 
found  armed  in  defence  of  the  laws, 
to  be  taken  out  in  the  night,  and 
butchered  in  cold  blood  by  his 
obedient  myrmidons.  He  illegally 
arrested,  in  their  houses  and  beds, 
his  chief  political  enemies,  who 
were  the  men  of  mark  of  the 
time,  and  in  general  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  his  fellow-citizens.  Then 
he  completed  the  business  by  trans- 
porting to  Cayenne  and  Lambessa 
a  number  of  those  whose  only  crime 
was  to  have  been  too  faithful  ^  to 
the  form  of  government  to  which 
'he  himself  was  faithless.  One  by 
one,  after  those  events,  all  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  France  ceased 
to  be.  The  press  was  gagged — the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  reduced  to 
a  nullity — the  tribunals  were  over- 
awed. The  Emperor  and  the  army 
became  all  in  all.  A  marriage  was 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  cold- 
blooded as  the  second  marriage  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  The  ancient 
dynastic  families  looked  shy  at  the 
"  parvenu,"  and  he  was  fain  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  lady  of  noble, 
though  not  of  royal  descent.  People 
who  judge  from  appearances,  judge 
from  her  melancholy  cast  of  coun- 
tenance that  the  hidalgo-  beauty  of 
Spain  is  by  no  means  happy.  He 
engaged  England  in  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia to  serve  the  purposes  of  France, 
and  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the 
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influence  of  France  in  the  East.  Then 
he  forced  her  into  a  peace  against  her 
will,  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
had  gathered  breath  for  the  conflict, 
and  was  just  about  to  eclipse  France 
in  the  race  of  honour.  Ever  since 
that  time  his  policy  has  been  the 
depression  of  British  interests  and 
the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain. 
After  the  attempt  of  Orsini,  the  press 
and  army  of  France  were  allowed 
unchecked  to  insult  the  English  na- 
tion. Cherbourg  was  completed  as 
a  menace  to  England,  and  the  Queen 
of  England  invited  to  witness  the 
excellence  of  the  machinery  which 
the  French  government  had  devised 
for  the  destruction  of  this  country. 
As  a  sequel  to  this,  the  English  were 
insulted  on  their  own  element  by  the 
high-handed  conduct  of  France  in  the 
matter  of  the  "  Charles  et  Georges." 
The  next  step  in  this  development  of 
"idees  Napoleoniennes  "  is  the  pre- 
sent war.  The  romantic  and  chival- 
rous ardour  of  Sardinia  is  made  a 
stalking-horse  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  Buonapartes.  Revolution  is 
suggested  to  Italy  by  the  most  un- 
mitigated despot  in  Europe.  The 
banner  of  Liberty  is  unfurled  by  the 
hands  of  the  arch-liberticide.  The 
enslaver  of  Rome  to  France  and  the 
Papacy  would  liberate  Italy  from 
the  legitimate  supremacy  of  the 
Austrians.  The  sacrifice  of  a  scarcely 
grown  up  girl,  on  the  altar  of  po- 
litical intrigue,  reminds  us,  in  the 
case  of  Sardinia,  of  similar  sacri- 
fices, with  which  the  readers  of 
the  classics  are  familiar  in  the  cases 
of  Iphigenia  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Messenian  King.  The  hand  of  the 
Princess  Clothilde  was  demanded  as 
part  of  the  price  of  the  assistance  of 
France  in  the  battle  for  Italian  eman- 
cipation. To  satisfy  the  morbid 
vanity  of  the  French  army,  and  sur- 
round his  name  with  a  faint  halo  of 
his  uncle's  glory,  the  French  Emperor 
does  not  hesitate  to  open  Pandora's 
box,  and  let  all  the  demons  of  mischief 
loose  upon  the  earth.  This  is  one  view. 
But  the  "  Purple  tints  of  Paris " 
are  seen  in  light  by  some,  as  they 
are  in  shadow  by  others.  Great- 
ness was  rather  thrust  upon  Louis 
Napoleon  than  sought  by  him,  at 
least  at  the  particular  juncture  at 
which  it  fell  to  his  lot.  On  the  pre- 
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vious  occasions,  when  he  endeavoured 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign  by  the  escapades  of 
Boulogne  and  Strasburg,  he  certainly 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  am- 
bition ;  but  his  friends  might  say  that 
the  descendant  of  one  intrusive  dy- 
nasty had  a  perfect  right  to  supplant 
the  scion  of  another.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  Republic  of  1848 
otherwise  than  in  good  faith.  He 
was  undoubtedly  elected  President 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  if  not  by  its 
intelligence ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  unfair  means  were  used  to 
secure  the  majority  at  the  presiden- 
tial election.  When  President,  he 
found  his  power  co-ordinate  and  in- 
consistent with  the  other  powers  of 
a  hastily  framed  constitution.  The 
inconsistency  was  irreconcilable,  and 
its  Gordian  tangle  could  only  be  cut 
by  the  sword.  It  was  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  anticipation.  Things  were  at 
a  dead-lock.  The  victory  promised 
itself  to  decision  and  resolution.  The 
nature  of  the  case  excluded  the  ques- 
tion of  principle  or  point  of  con- 
science. The  military  were  ordered 
to  act  with  decision,  and  the  horrors 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Parisian  re- 
bellion were  only  the  necessary  ac- 
cessories of  efficient  military  inter- 
ference. It  was  necessary  to  show 
the  people  once  for  all  that  the  regu- 
lar army  was  their  master,  and  that 
their  previous  victories  were  only 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
military  powers  to  act  energetically. 
If  innocent  people  fell,  it  was  the 
mere  accident  of  their  presence  on  a 
battle-field.  As  shots  were  fired 
from  the  houses,  the  houses  must  be 
made  the  marks  for  shot.  It  was 
necessary,  at  some  time  or  other,  no 
matter  at  what  sacrifice,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  barricade  nuisance.  The 
Empire  again  was  forced  on  the  Pre- 
sident by  the  nearly  unanimous  wish 
of  the  nation,  trembling  from  the 
memory  of  the  Red  Republic  which 
it  had  escaped.  The  traditions  of 
the  Empire  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
adopt.  Amongst  others,  no  limitation 
of  his  imperial  power  could  bethought 
of,  unless  imposed  by  the  same  autho- 
rity that  had  conferred  the  crown. 
The  interests  of  his  people  demanded 
that  he  should  marry,  with  a  view  of 
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perpetuating  his  dynasty.  He  sought 
alliance  with  some  of  the  ancient 
royal  houses  of  Europe,  but  was  re- 
jected. He  fell  back  on  his  rights  as 
the  elected  of  the  people,  acknow- 
ledged himself  a  "  parvenu,"  and 
finally  married  a  lady  distinguished 
by  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
and  if  not  of  royal  at  least  of  most 
noble  blood.  The  birth  of  an  heir 
placed  his  popularity  at  its  acme. 
When  his  life  was  sought  by  assassins, 
he  showed  undaunted  courage ;  and 
by  continuing  to  go  amongst  the 
people  as  usual  without  extraordinary 
precautions,  took  occasion  to  show 
that  his  confidence  in  them  at  least 
was  undiminished.  He  stood  by 
England  through  the  Russian  War  a 
trustworthy  ally,  and  if  he  was  more 
anxious  to  conclude  peace  than  she 
was,  it  was  because  his  policy  was 
essentially  peaceful,  and  the  object 
being  attained  he  had  no  more  to 
fight  for.  Again,  it  was  natural 
he  should  not  wish  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of  France.  Besides  this, 
the  sequel  of  the  Persian  War  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny  showed  that  the 
conclusion  of  peace  was  in  the  end 
the  best  policy  for  England  as  well 
as  for  France.  So  England  need  not 
regret  that  peace  was  concluded  when 
it  was.  He  exchanged  visits  with 
the  Court  of  England  with  the  great- 
est cordiality,  and  showed  every  dis- 
position to  cement  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  alliance  between  the  two 
countries.  After  the  frightful  attempt 
of  Orsini,  and  in  the  excitement  con- 
sequent thereupon,  certain  obscure 
colonels  in  the  French  army  thought 
proper  to  show  that  in  their  hearts  at 
least  the  old  jealousy  of  England  still 
remained.  A  portion  of  the  English 
press  thought  that  the  procrastination 
of  the  disavowal  of  their  sentiments 
showed  a  participation  in  them.  Yet 
the  Emperor  did  disavow  them.  The 
request  to  revise  the  law  of  assassina- 
tion was  earnestly,  not  dictatorially, 
made,  as  from  one  friendly  power  to 
another,  and,  that  friendship  as&umed, 
ought  not  to  have  given  umbrage. 
The  Emperor  was  furiously  attacked 
by  the  press  of  England,  and  a  sudden 
revulsion  in  his  popularity  took  place 
among  the  people.  One  of  the  ac- 
cessaries before  the  fact  to  the  attempt 
of  Orsini  was  acquitted,  in  spite  of  the 
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evidence,  in  the  midst  of  the  plaudits 
of  a  London  mob.  After  this,  the 
completion  of  the  fortifications  of 
Cherbourg,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
long  entertained,  was  construed  as  a 
menace  to  England,  but  the  Queen's 
Ministers  did  not  see  it  in  that  light, 
as  they  allowed  her  Majesty  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies  of  inauguration,  either  not 
believing  in  the  menace  or  not  choos- 
ing to  see  it.  That  France  should 
develop  her  navy  in  proportion  to  her 
commercial  marine,  and  with  a  view 
of  protecting  her  scattered  posses- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
did  not  seem  so  very  unreasonable. 
She  might  also  wish  to  show  herself 
strong,  vis-a-vis  of  England,  without 
entertaining  any  projects  of  aggres- 
sion, in  order  to  be  able  to  act  inde- 
pendently in  European  affairs.  The 
"  Charles  et  Georges  "  affair  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  high-handed  nature,  but 
scarcely  more  so  than  the  demand  of 
England  on  Greece  for  restitution  to 
Don  Pacifico.  The  parallel  suggested 
itself  at  once,  and  England  was  not 
the  power  to  cast  the  first  stone.  In 
the  matter  of  the  war  which  has  now 
broken  out,  it  might  be  urged,  that  the 
French  government  was  actuated  by  a 
real  and  sincere  wish  to  see  the  evils  of 
Italy  remedied.  It  had  occupied 
Rome  in  the  interest  of  order  and  re- 
ligion, and  it  was  desirous,  after  the 
re-establishment  of  good  government, 
to  retire  from  the  Papal  States ;  but 
its  own  plans  of  reformation  were 
thwarted  by  Austria,  which  kept  pos- 
session of  the  Legations  with  the 
strong  hand  at  the  same  time.  Its 
position  in  Rome  was  becoming 
ridiculous,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  some  move  or 
other.  If  its  aims  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  pacific  means,  it 
would  have  preferred  such ;  but 
Austria  showed  no  symptom  of  con- 
ciliation, and  would  not  abate  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  her  haughty  preten- 
sions or  tyrannical  practices.  And 
it  was  impossible  to  hope  that  any 
reform  could  take  place  in  those  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  which  obeyed  native 
sovereigns,  as  long  as  they  knew  that 
they  could  always  bring  in  an  Aus- 
trian force  to  support  misgovernment. 
France  was  taunted  with  her  false 
position  in  Italy,  and  it  was  neces- 
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sary  to  be  rid  of  this  position  at  any 
rate,  even  at  the  price  of  war.  If 
she  had  withdrawn  her  troops  from 
Rome  without  a  guarantee  that  the 
Austrians  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Legations,  the  Austrians  would 
simply  have  rushed  in  and  occupied 
the  vacuum,  and  Italy  would  have 
been  Austrianised  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Straits  of  Messina.  That  France 
should  have  taken  advantage  of  Rus- 
sia's grudge  against  Austria,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  conduct  in  the  war 
of  1854-55,  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  that  power  under  certain  contin- 
gencies, and,  by  isolating  Austria,  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  war,  was  not 
unnatural,  when  the  extraordinary 
fermentation  of  the  whole  German 
name,  which  the  mere  rumour  of  the 
war  produced,  is  considered.  If  Ger- 
many knew  her  own  interests,  France 
might  argue,  the  crippling  of  Austria 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  for  her,  as  in  that  case  Prus- 
sia, a  power  civilised  and  progressive, 
and  hampered  by  no  important  non- 
German  appendage,  would  take  the 
natural  lead  in  a  great  Germanic 
confederation,  and  that  German 
unity,  which  has  so  long  been  the 
dream  of  poets,  philosophers,  and 
patriots,  would  at  last  be  realised 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  The  duality  of  German 
power — that  great  achievement*  of 
Russian  intrigue,  managed  in  great 
measure  through  the  nefarious  partici- 
pation in  the  spoils  of  Poland— might 
once  and  for  ever  cease  to  exist,  and 
the  great  Fatherland,  not  as  an  in- 
congruous and  divided  unit,  but  as 
a  compact  body,  take  her  true  place  in 
the  council  of  the  nations.  The 
English  are  so  matter-of-fact  a  people 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  prone 
to  suppose  others  guided  by  romantic 
sentiment,  or  in  fact  by  any  disinter- 
ested motives.  Why  should  it  seem  so 
absurd  that  the  French  government 
should  take  up  arms  for  the  eman- 
cipation and  regeneration  of  Italy  1 
There  is  certainly  a  primd  facie  in- 
consistency in  a  despotic  government 
espousing  the  cause  of  Liberty,  but 
may  not  the  inconsistency  be  more 
apparent  than  real  ?  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  progressive  and 
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a  retrogressive  or  simply  conservative 
despotism.  The  French  despotism  is 
the  centralisation  of  democracy  and 
nothing  more,  the  concentration  in 
one  strong  echo  of  the  million  voices 
of  the  people.  If  its  measures  are 
arbitrary,  it  is  only  because  they  are 
necessary  to  the  development  of  pro- 
gress. The  liberality  of  a  govern- 
ment must  be  judged  rather  by  the 
securities  it  gives  for  national  de- 
velopment and  national  progress, 
than  by  the  mere  individual  personal 
freedom  it  grants  to  its  subjects. 
Freedom,  too,  is  not  an  absolute  but 
a  relative  expression.  In  France 
under  Napoleon  we  have  social 
and  religious  freedom,  if  not  poli- 
tical. At  all  events,  social  equality 
holds  good  there  rather  than  in 
England.  In  Austria  social  freedom 
alone  prevails,  political  and  religious 
discussions  are  alike  forbidden.  Eng- 
land enjoys  more  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  but  less  social,  therefore  she 
is  only  one  degree  more  free  than 
France.  We  mean  by  social  freedom, 
independence  of  the  tyranny  of  clique, 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  strongest  ex- 
amples appear  to  be  found  in  America. 
And  France,  though  in  comparison 
with  England  she  may  not  be  a  free 
country,  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  the 
champion  of  freedom  as  against 
Austria,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  her 
fatuous  "  concordat"  with  the  See  of 
Rome.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that 
Louis  Napoleon,  by  initiating  a  cru- 
sade against  despotism,  and  thus 
conciliating  the  Liberal  party  in 
France,  may  be  on  the  eve  of  inau- 
gurating a  new  policy,  in  which  he 
will  give  full  play  to  all  the  energies 
of  the  State. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  between 
these  two  contrasted  views  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  principles  and  conduct. 
His  principles  are  not  in  our  keeping 
but  his  own,  and  his  conduct  can 
probably  be  estimated  only  by  its 
results.  He  has  gained  friends  as 
well  as  enemies  by  one  most  extra- 
ordinary faculty  that  he  possesses — 
that  of  holding  his  tongue,  and  of 
doing  so  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
loquacious  people  in  the  world.  A 
perfectly  undemonstrative  man,  some 
Frenchmen  respect  him  for  it ;  others 


*  See  Maga  for  Aug.  1855,  p.  189,  "  The  Imperial  Policy  of  Russia/'  Part  II. 
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fear  him,  others  hate  him  because  lie 
will  not  take  them  into  his  counsels; 
and  many  Englishmen,  again, like  him 
because  he  flatters  the  national 
vanity  by  being  in  many  respects 
very  like  an  Englishman.  He  is 
cold  and  reserved  in  his  public  de- 
meanour ;  more  cordial,  say  his  friends, 
when  seen  in  private.  Certainly  he 
does  not  "  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck  at."  He 
listens  to  all  that  is  said  to  him,  and 
then  takes  his  own  course.  He  con- 
sults everybody  and  follows  his  own 
advice.  Again,  he  has  a  good  seat 
on  horseback.  Other  Englishmen 
dislike  him  either  because  they  ride 
badly  themselves,  or  because,  not  be- 
ing able  to  keep  their  own  counsel, 
they  hate  a  close  character.  Such 
causes,  or  causes  of  no  greater]weight, 
are  perhaps  more  nearly  the  true 
causes  of  his  unpopularity  in  England 
than  any  commonplace  notions  of  his 
being  the  destroyer  of  the  liberties  of 
France.  He  had  equally  destroyed 
the  liberties  of  France  when  he  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  London. 
The  English  press,  at  least  in  some 
of  its  leading  organs,  has  undergone 
many  phases  of  opinion  concerning 
him ;  and  he  complained  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  Francis  Head  of  this  conduct  of 
the  English  press,  by  that  very  com- 
plaint showing  that  he  had  some  re- 
gard to  public  opinion  in  England. 
If  we  venture  ourselves  to  express 
an  opinion  regarding  his  character, 
we  put  it  forth  in  all  modesty,  and 
wish  it  to  be  understood  in  as  vague 
and  general  a  sense  as  possible,  feel- 
ing ourselves  incompetent  to  take 
the  measure  of  a  man  who  certainly 
is  not  an  ordinary  man.  It  is  our  im- 
pression that  he  is  a  man  whose  gen- 
eral talent  has  been  rather  overrated 
than  otherwise.  He  has  doubtless  a 
great  power  of  will,  an  undaunted 
courage  both  physical  and  moral,  and 
by  that  inestimable  faculty  of  hold- 
ing his  tongue  he  is  able  to  bide  his 
time,  observe  circumstances,  and  thus 
make  the  most  of  them,  and  bring  to 
bear  on  them,  at  the  right  time,  all  the 
faculties  he  possesses.  Perhaps  his 


course  and   adopt  another,  accord- 
ing as  he  stumbles  against  a  barrier, 


or  drifts  into  an  opening.  Doubt- 
less this  is  often  the  cause  of  suc- 
cess in  life.  Some  men  of  uncon- 
querable strength  of  will  and  great 
talent  get  on,  as  it  is  called,  by 
bending  the  world  to  their  plans. 
Others  do  so  by  forming  no  plans  at 
all  in  permanence,  but  fashioning 
and  refashioning  those  they  do  form 
in  the  mould  of  circumstance  ;  while 
the  secret  of  ill  success,  even  more 
often  than  in  deficiency  of  ability, 
consists  in  not  knowing  whether  one 
possesses  the  power  to  lead,  or 
whether  one  must  be  content  to 
follow.  Louis  Napoleon  is  said  to 
be  a  fatalist,  and  his  extraordinary 
elevation  would  tend  to  confirm  him 
in  his  fatalism.  Before  he  takes  any 
step,  he  seems  to  hold  up  his  hand 
and  see  which  way  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing, and  whether  the  air  comes 
against  it  hot  or  cold.  But  that 
holding  of  the  tongue  is  his  most 
admirable  quality.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  once  said  by  a  man  who 
held  a  fellowship  at  Cambridge, 
after  he  had  been  secretly  married 
for  many  years,  that  a  man  who 
held  his  tongue  might  hold  any- 
thing else.  We  are  not  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in  the  excessive  craft  or  astute- 
ness of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  much 
more  in  the  inherent  fatuity  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  He  was  carried  into 
power  by  the  flood  of  a  most  un- 
reasoning popularity,  by  the  suf- 
frages of  millions  of  ignorant  peasants, 
many  of  whom  thought  that  they 
were  voting  not  for  the  nephew,  but 
for  the  still  existing  or  resuscitated 
uncle.  The  perilous  crown  of  France 
was  offered  him  on  the  one  hand, 
beggary,  or  even  a  debtor's  prison,  it 
is  said,  on  the  other.  It  was  the 
choice  of  Hercules,  and  he  would 
have  been  above  the  average  of  man- 
kind in  virtue  had  he  chosen  other- 
wise than  he  did.  Besides  this,  his 
political  enemies  would  have  shown 
him  no  mercy  had  he  not  anticipat- 
ed them.  In  England  he  could  not 
have  managed  it,  in  France  he  could 
and  did ;  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. It  is  idle  to  say  that  no  Eng- 
lishman would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner.  Many  an  English- 
man, in  much  the  same  situation, 
has  married  an  old  woman  for  her 
money,  an  act  which  does  not  show 
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any  distinguishing  purity  of  principle. 
With  regard  to  the  present  war  with 
Austria,  his  motives  of  action  dp  not 
seem  so  very  difficult  to  divine. 
His  position  was  becoming  one  of 
isolation,  more  and  more  so  daily. 
From  want  of  a  clearly  pronounced 
policy,  he  was  losing  the  sympathies 
both  of  the  absolutist  and  the  liberal 
party,  in  Europe  and  France.  In 
Rome  he  had  supported  ancient 
legitimacy  against  republicanism  ;  in 
Naples  he  had  snubbed  tyranny ;  in 
the  Russian  War  he  had  taken  up 
the  gauntlet  for  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  and  the  independence 
of  nations.  To  attach  a  party  to 
himself,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  assume  an  intelligible  con- 
sistency one  way  or  the  other.  He 
armed  himself  at  all  points,  to  be 
ready  for  all  emergencies.  He  put 
out  feelers  to  see  whether  he  could 
pick  a  quarrel  with  England,  and 
rely  for  support  on  the  envy  of 
foreign  nations  directed  against  our 
greatness  as  a  nation,  and  the  unpo- 
pularity of  our  personal  eccentricities 
abroad.  He  found,  however,  that 
England  was  taking  alarm,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  rapidly  overcom- 
ing her  great  Indian  difficulty,  so  he 
turned  his  thoughts  another  way.  A 
crusade  for  Italian  independence 
would  conciliate  the  liberal  party  in 
France,  England,  and,  after  the  first 
excitement  of  the  thing  was  over, 
even  in  Germany.  Supposing  this 
crusade  successful,  he  will  still  have 
it  in  his  power  to  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Liberals  by  moderation; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
possibly  feel  himself  so  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  throw  his  sword  into  the 
other  scale,  and  by  a  compact  alli- 
ance with  Russia  menace  the  very 
existence  of  European  liberty.  But 
we  have  a  latent  suspicion  that, 
while  he  thinks  he  is  playing  a  very 
deep  game,  he  is  really  the  puppet  of 
which  another  power,  lurking  in  the 
background,  pulls  the  strings.  We 
endeavoured  to  give  in  three  articles 
in  this  Magazine,  written  during  the 
Russian  War,  a  compendious  history 
of  the  imperial  policy  of  Russia.  We 
might  venture  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  facts  brought  forward  in  these 
articles.  They  prove  that  Russia 
has  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  of 
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aggrandisement ;  that  when  thwarted 
in  any  plan,  she  is  not  disconcerted, 
but,  with  unwearied  assiduity  and 
patience,  waits  her  opportunity. 
When  she  is  discovered  working  a 
mine,  she  abandons  it  and  begins 
another.  If  one  train  explodes  pre- 
maturely, she  has  others  in  progress. 
Many  of  her  movements  are  only 
feints ;  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  what 
quarter  the  real  aggression  is  in- 
tended. Any  one  of  the  feints  may 
be  turned  into  a  real  attack  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  under  favour  of  cir- 
cumstances. For  she  is  the  real 
Ishmaelite  of  nations.  She  is  ready 
everywhere,  wherever  an  opening 
presents  itself  for  her  arms  or  her 
diplomacy.  If  she  wants  a  port  for 
her  navy,  and  is  disappointed  of  Con- 
stantinople, she  thinks  of  filching 
the  Varanger  Fiord  from  Norway  ; 
if  there  are  eyes  even  at  the  North 
Cape,  she  goes  farther  off  and  forti- 
fies the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.  If  we 
foil  her  at  Sebastopol,  she  sows  the 
seeds  of  a  Persian  war  and  an  Indian 
mutiny.  If  she  fails  as  regards  us, 
policy  and  revenge  incline  her  to  try 
a  fall  with  Austria,  and  a  French 
alliance  will  enable  her  to  do  that 
effectively.  At  the  same  time  she 
keeps  her  eye  on  us,  and  perhaps 
foments  rebellion  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  She  huddled  up  a  peace  as 
soon  as  she  could  when  she  found 
that  she  had  two  great  powers 
against  her;  she  will  blow  up  the 
embers  of  war  again  perchance  when 
she  finds  that  she  has  only  one  to 
deal  with.  By  engaging  France  in 
a  war  with  Austria,  she  will  punish 
either  or  both  —  she  will  punish 
Austria  if  France  be  victorious,  for 
her  ingratitude  in  deserting  her  in 
her  emergency  —  she  will  punish 
France  if  Austria  be  victorious,  for 
her  part  in  the  Crimean  business — 
she  will  punish  both  if  there  is  no 
advantage  on  either  side,  by  bringing 
both  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
rendering  it  impossible  for  either  of 
them  to  prevent  her  aggressions  in 
the  East.  A  general  European  em- 
broilment would  be  of  course  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  for  her.  No 
doubt  her  emissaries  have  been  busy 
raising  the  patriotism  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  telling  them  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  arm  for  the  cause  of 
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Austria,  while  she  sends  her  troops 
to  the  frontier  to  be  ready  for  all  con- 
tingencies, to  side  with  Germany  or 
France  as  the  cise  may  be.  Our 
cold  and  haughty  neutrality  she  will 
endeavour  by  all  her  arts  to  dissolve  ; 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
no  less  for  the  sake  of  Europe  than 
our  own,  that  we  should  use  every 
means  in  our  power  to  preserve  it. 
After  this  war  has  lasted  some  time, 
we  may  possibly  single-handed  have 
to  fight  against  Russia  again,  unless 
we  make  such  a  show  of  power  as  to 
prove  that  we  vastly  over-match 
her.  It  behoves  us  to  arm  to  the 
teeth,  even  more  with  a  view  to  such 
an  ultimate  eventuality,  than  from 
apprehension  of  any  possible  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  France.  We 
must  be  strong  enough,  not  only  to 
protect  our  own  neutrality,  but  that 
of  lesser  states,  who  may  otherwise 
be  forced  into  the  vortex  of  war. 

As  to  the  course  which  this  war 
may  take,  to  hazard  an  unconditional 
prophecy  would  of  course  be  idle. 
The  combatants  appear  to  be  nearly 
matched  in  the  abundance  and 
strength  of  their  present  military 
preparations,  the  weakness  of  the 
real  sinews  of  war,  and  the  apparent 
mediocrity  of  the  generalship  on  both 
sides  —  circumstances  which  would 
point  rather  to  a  tedious  struggle, 
than  any  decisive  result  on  either 
side.  The  superior  elan  of  the 
French  and  Sardinians  would  pro- 
bably gain  a  victory  in  the  open  field,- 
supposing  the  means  of  offence  equal. 
But  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  this  may  incline  the  Austrians  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  a  part  which 
their  excellent  system  of  fortresses 
seems  to  especially  fit  them  for  play- 
ing. If  the  Austrians  fall  back  on 
Verona,  Peschiera,  Mantova,  and 
Legnano,  and  can  keep  these  places 
till  the  winter,  no  doubt  the  spirits 
of  the  Franco  -  Sardinians  will  be 
damped,  and  the  obstinate  defence  of 
the  enemy  will  have  nearly  the  same 
effect  on  their  morale  as  an  actual 
defeat.  Should  this  occur,  Louis 
Napoleon's  popularity  in  France  will 
run  great  risks.  The  Republican 
party  has  all  its  eyes  open  ;  the  Or- 
leanists  are  also  awake ;  and  the 
Count  de  Chainbord  has  moved  house 
from  Austria  to  Holland,  ostensibly 
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unwilling  to  inhabit  a  country  at  war 
with  his  own,  but  possibly  in  order 
to  be  near  the  French  frontier,  and 
ready  if  he  is  wanted.  The  financial 
condition  of  France  appears  to  be 
such  that  she  is  bound  to  conquer  or 
die ;  and  anything  short  of  speedy 
victory  will  be  tantamount  to  at  least  a 
partial  defeat.  The  Austrians  appear 
to  have  given  her  the  opportunity  of 
a  cheap  triumph,  by  sending  some 
thousand  men  to  garrison  Ancona. 
They  may  have  good  reason  for  this, 
but  it  has  a  most  infatuated  appear- 
ance, for  the  French  will  of  course  be 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  their  naval 
supremacy  would  have  been  of  little 
use  to  them  had  Austria  not  given 
them  this  precious  opportunity  of 
displaying  it.  And  unless  the  Aus- 
trians are  at  the  outset  victorious,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  garrison  of 
Ancona  will  have  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  Italians  in  their  rear.  It 
seems  as  if  the  best  policy  for  Austria 
would  have  been  to  have  relinquished 
her  hold  on  Italy  for  the  present, 
holding  those  fortresses  under  the 
Alps  which  are  the  keys  of  Italy. 
But  this  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been 
too  much  for  her  pride,  as  well  as  for 
her  piety.  For  the  only  method  by 
which  the  prayer  of  the  Holy  Father 
that  his  domains  might  not  be  turned 
into  a  cockpit  was  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual, was  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Austrian  garrisons  and  detachments 
into  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory. 
This  move  of  Austria  seems  in  fact  to 
indicate  that  she  is  not  at  present 
ready  to  profit  by  the  strength  of  her 
real  position,  but  disposed  to  try  con- 
clusions with  France  before  she  re- 
tires upon  it,  and  the  result  may  be 
that  Sardinia  and  France  will  get 
sufficient  glory  in  the  first  month  or 
two  of  the  war  to  live  upon  until  the 
winter.  When  Austria  has  learned 
where  her  real  strength  lies,  the  real 
struggle  will  begin.  Her  forces  will 
perhaps  be  found  in  mid-winter  snug 
within  the  lines  of  Verona,  and  the 
French  and  their  allies  enduring  in 
the  open  field  the  horrors  of  a  Crimean 
campaign.  Then  will  come  the  real 
tug  of  war,  and  the  victory  will  pro- 
bably remain  not  with  the  power 
that  possesses  the  strongest  army,  nor 
even  with  that  which  possesses  the 
longest  purse — for  that  appears  to  be 
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out  of  the  question— but  with  the 
power  which  can  get  credit  most 
easily.  Both  the  belligerents,  under 
the  circumstances,  would  be  well- 
advised  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  see  whether 
there  remain  any  privileges  hitherto 
denied,  which  they  can  possibly 
bestow  on  that  occasionally  very 
useful  nation.  The  Austrians,  mean- 
while, with  judicial  blindness,  appear 
to  be  persecuting  Israel. 

But  another  train  of  circumstances 
will  arise  if  the  outbreak  of  war  leads 
to  a  general  revolt  among  the  non- 
German  subjects  of  Austria.  Russian 
intrigue  may  possibly  be  even  now  at 
work  among  the  Hungarians,  and  yet 
more  probably  the  Sclavonian  nation- 
alities in  Croatia,  Moravia,  Bohemia, 
and  Gallicia.  Panslavism  we  must 
not  forget,  as  one  of  the  many  che- 
vaux  de  bataille  of  Russia.  An  insur- 
rection inLombardy  and  Venice  is  pro- 
bably reckoned  upon  on  both  sides  as 
one  of  the  most  likely  complications. 
The  general  spread  of  such  an  insur- 
rection would  extend  itself  even  to 
the  armies  of  Austria,  and  extensive 
desertions  would  take  place,  perhaps 
at  most  critical  moments.  The  very 
fortresses,  her  last  defensive  resource, 
might  thus  be  betrayed,  and  the 
Austrian  monarchy  find  itself  reduced 
to  its  German  possessions,  and  even 
perhaps  obliged,  by  insurrection  at 
Vienna,  to  find  a  shelter  for  its  head 
among  the  trusty  Tyrolese.  Then 
France  and  Sardinia  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  Italy  according  to  their 
discretion,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  hav- 
ing once  kindled  the  old  war  feeling 
in  France,  will  perhaps  be  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  conquest,  and  be 
carried  forward  to  new  aggressions, 
of  which  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
divine  the  aim  or  the  limit.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  maybe  able  to  sheathe 
the  sword  at  the  right  moment  for 
his  popularity  and  the  advantage  of 
France,  and  retire  within  his  own 
dominions  with  a  lease  of  glory  to 
live  upon  for  another  ten  years  or  so 
of-  profound  peace,  which  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
his  provisional  plans  for  developing 
the  material  resources  of  France,  leav- 
ing Lombardy  and  the  central  states 
of  Italy  to  Sardinia,  and  generously 
waiving  any  claim  upon  Savoy  on 


condition  that  France  be  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  war  out  of  the  newly- 
acquired  revenues  of  her  ally ;  an 
arrangement  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  only  fair.  But 
supposing  that  events  should  take 
this  turn,  the  most  favourable  for 
France,  we  doubt  whether  the  war 
would  leave  her  in  any  condition  to 
resist  Russian  aggression  in  the  East, 
or  whether  some  compact  has  not 
been  already  entered  into  as  the 
price  of  the  provisional  assistance 
of  Russia,  which  would  leave  the 
hands  of  France  tied,  should  Rus- 
sia repeat  the  experiment  of  1854. 
This  point  certainly  has  been  gained 
by  Russia,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Western  Alliance.  Although  she  had 
probably  laid  trains  in  Persia  and 
India  for  our  confusion,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  peace  after 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  as,  until  peace 
was  made,  France  could  not  be  de- 
tached from  the  alliance,  and  even 
the  hostility  of  Sardinia  was  not  to 
be  despised.  It  is  just  possible  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
the  proposal  of  dividing  the  Turkish 
empire,  rejected  before,  was  made 
anew  to  France,  and  then  accepted, 
because  offered  on  terms  more  ad- 
vantageous. This  much  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  ever  since  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  Russia,  France,  and  Sardi- 
nia have  been  acting  together  and  in 
a  manner  independently  of  English 
interests ;  but  we  cannot  easily  sup- 
pose that  Sardinia  was  a  party  ito  any 
secret  compact.  Her  aim  throughout 
appears  to  have  been  one — the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Germans  from  Italy  ; 
and  in  this  aim  she  may  have  been 
partly  actuated  by  unselfish  motives. 
Whether  we  shall  have  ultimately 
to  go  to  war  with  Russia,  as  the  up- 
shot of  all  this,  appears  to  depend 
in  great  measure  on  how  far  we  are 
able  to  count  on  the  neutrality  of 
Prussia,  and  the  lesser  members  of  the 
Germanic  confederation.  If  France 
and  Austria,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  other  powers,  exhaust  them- 
selves in  war,  England  and  Prussia 
together  remaining  neutral  will  be 
able  to  check  any  aggressive  designs 
of  Russia,  unless  France  has  already 
engaged  actively  to  further  those 
designs,  which  is  scarcely  probable, 
as  she  would  not  wish  to  have  too 
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much  on  her  hands  at  once.  The 
apparently  improbable  contingency 
of  a  complete  and  decisive  discom- 
fiture of  the  forces  of  France  and 
Sardinia  by  those  of  Austria,  might 
favour  the  designs  of  Russia  as  well 
as  any  other  :  the  defeat  of  France 
would  cripple  one  of  the  arms  of 
Europe,  and  put  out,  as  it  were,  one 
of  the  eyes  of  her  vigilance.  England 
would  be  left  to  struggle  with  Russia 
alone  ;  and  probably  Russia  has  suffi- 
ciently counted  on  Anglo-Saxon  un- 
readiness to  believe  that  in  such  a  case 
she  would  not  immediately  be  pre- 
pared for  war.  Again,  Russia  might 
easily  believe  that  there  is  a  large 
party  in  this  country  who  would  not 
allow  the  Government  to  engage  in 
a  second  war  in  behalf  of  Turkey, 
having  found  the  first  so  fruitless  in 
its  results.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
many  who  think  that  the  results  of 
the  last  war  did  not  justify  its  ex- 
penditure and  misfortunes ;  and  the 
question  of  national  honour  need  not 
have  arisen  had  France  not  taken  the 
initiative.  Russia  would  doubtless 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  avoid  even  a 
single-handed  encounter  with  this 
country,  if  she  could  gain  the  same 
advantages  without  it.  We  do  not 
think  that  even  our  present  or  past 
unarmed  state  would  provoke  Russia 
or  Francs  to  attack  us  immediately 
(for  Achilles  even  without  his  armour 
was  formidable) ;  but  it  might  induce 
these  powers  to  commit  acts  in  Eu- 
rope which  they  certainly  would  not 
commit,  setting  as  they  have  done 
already  our  public  opinion  at  naught, 
if  our  preparations  were  what  they 
ought  to  be.  It  is  the  weak  side  of 
our  constitution  that,  because  we 
enjoy  liberty  at  home,  our  external 
policy  cannot  be  secret.  We  are 
dangerous  to  no  one  when  we  are  not 
ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  notice  or 
on  a  single  resolution  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  ;  for  although  the 
Crown  may  declare  war,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  so  great,  that  no 
Minister  would  venture  to  do  so 
unless  he  were  certain  of  the  support 
of  the  country,  a  certainty  which  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  the  open  ven- 
tilation of  the  question.  It  is  one 
peculiarity  of  democratical  countries, 
such  as  England  and  America,  and 
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Athens  of  old,  that  although  they  act 
with  unexampled  vigour  when  their 
energies  are  once  called  out,  their 
bark  is  heard  before  their  bite,  and 
gives  full  warning  to  their  adversaries 
of  what  they  have  to  expect.  A  con- 
stant state  of  preparation  would 
diminish  this  relative  disadvantage 
to  a  minimum.  Even  the  most  pug- 
nacious apostles  of  peace  must  have 
been  convinced  ere  now,  that  per- 
manent peace  can  only  be  secured  by 
permanent  preparation  for  war.  The 
millennium  of  universal  peace,  which 
some  supposed  to  have  been  dawning 
a  few  years  since,  must  have  been  dis- 
sipated ere  now  in  the  minds  even  of 
the  most  sanguine,  as  are,  sooner  or 
later,  the  air- castles  of  youth  in  the 
most  romantic  imaginations. 

For  an  imperial  state  not  only  to  be 
stronger  than  all  others,  but  to  ap- 
pear so,  if  not  a  necessity  of  its  exist- 
ence, is  at  least  its  only  guarantee  for 
a  tranquil  life.  Other  states,  by  lying 
out  of  the  way,  may  escape  notice ; 
but  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid,  and  the  eye  of  the  most  dis- 
tant observer  must  be  able  to  see  that 
she  is  girdled  with  fortifications,  and 
full  of  the  munitions  of  war.  Besides, 
the  power  of  an  imperial  state,  how- 
ever peaceable  her  policy,  is  sure  to 
engender  envy,  and  envy  leads  to 
hatred,  hatred  to  malice,  malice  to 
attempts  on  her  independence  or 
even  her  existence.  However  stu- 
dious we  may  be  never  to  give  or 
take  offence,  we  cannot  possibly 
escape  without  provocation,  on  ac- 
count of  that  cosmopolitan  character 
as  a  state  which  so  many  of  our 
insular  citizens  are  well  content  to 
ignore,  the  obscurity  of  their  private 
positions  blinding  their  eyes  to  the 
illustrious  character  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  have  the  unconscious 
honour  to  belong.  While  men  go 
about  their  little  affairs  here  at  home, 
they  little  think  how  the  community 
of  which  they  are  units  is  watched  by 
argus-eyes  abroad,  every  act  maligned 
or  misinterpreted,  and  every  false 
move  taken  instant  advantage  of,  to 
the  national  detraction  or  detriment. 
Again,  the  peculiar  aspect  of  our  ba- 
lanced constitution,  while  it  enlists 
the  sympathies  of  the  moderate  few, 
sets  against  us  the  violent  many  at 
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each  extreme  pole  of  political  feeling. 
It  behoves  us  to  keep  these  things 
well  in  mind  in  every  political  com- 
plication like  the  present.  A  stub- 
born neutrality,  such  as  all  parties 
here  at  home  seem  to  be  agreed  on, 
is  only  possible  as  long  as  it  is 
cramped  with  iron— as  long  as  we 
keep  a  force  on  foot  capable  of  over- 
awing either  of  the  contending  par- 
ties plus  the  whole  of  its  possible 
alliances.  Switzerland  has  declared 
herself  neutral,  Naples  likewise ;  but 
even  now  an  expedition  over  the 
Simplon,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
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sive,  and  much  more  efficient — the 
power  of  concentrating  on  any  given 
point  of  the  coast,  by  means  of 
the  coast-lines  of  railroad,  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  artillery  on  any 
spot  where  a  considerable  debark- 
ation of  troops  could  be  effected. 
Louis  Napoleon  is  possibly  well  aware 
at  this  time  that  all  this  can  be  done 
and  will  be  done  when  the  necessity 
arises,  and  that  the  peace-at-ali- 
price  party  is  by  this  time  virtually 
extinct  •  and  he  is  probably  perfectly 
sincere  in  his  avowed  wish  that  the 
war  may  be  limited  to  its  present 
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is  talked  of,  and  it  is  not  likely  that     area  of  Northern  Italy,  which, 


the  Austrians  will  be  more  scrupu- 
lous ;  and  Naples,  powerless  as  she 
is  in  a  military  and  naval  point  of 
view  in  comparison  of  France,  can 
only  expect  to  have  her  neutrality 
respected  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
power  that  commands  her  sea-board. 
The  neutrality  of  Prussia  and  the  Ger- 
man states  will  probably  be  backed 
by  some  three  hundred  thousand  men 
in  a  complete  state  of  military  pre- 
paration. How  many  will  be  kept 
on  foot  by  our  Government?  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  both  the  press 
and  the  people  of  England,  and  we 
may  also  presume  the  Government, 
have  made  up  their  minds  about  the 
expediency  of  setting  on  foot  volun- 
teer rifle  corps.  The  subject  was 
abundantly  mooted  in  this  Magazine 
during  the  Russian  War,  but  it  was 
manifestly  of  less  importance  then 
than  now,  when  an  attack  on  our 
own  shores  by  a  naval  combination  is 
not  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities. If  the  country  swarmed  with 
such  volunteers,  which  ought  to  cost 
it  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  if  the 
name  of  patriotism  has  any  substance 
for  us,  and  if  the  Militia,  and  above 
all,  the  Artillery  Militia,  were  placed 
on  an  efficient  footing — either  on  the 
present  system,  or  by  favouring  Mr 
Henry  Berkeley  with  a  modification, 
or  rather  a  special  application  of  the 
ballot  principle — we  should  not  stand 
in  need  of  a  large  army  of  regular 
soldiers  here  at  home  to  secure  the 
impregnability  of  the  British  Islands, 
and  to  reduce  the  thought  of  an  in- 
vasion to  an  absurdity.  As  for  fixed 


.  con- 

sidering  how  the  combatants  are 
packed,  closely  resembles  the  fami- 
liar illustration  of  a  fight  in  &  saw- 
pit.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  the 
probability  that  certain  "iddesNa- 
poleoniennes"  are  ever  present  to  the 
Imperial  mind.  If  we  are  right  in 
supposing  that  he  has  no  fixed  policy, 
resembling  in  its  immovable  menace 
the  great  granite  gun  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  he  may  yet  have  a  movable 
kind  of  policy  which  more  resembles 
the  swivel  gun  on  a  Martello  tower. 
Keeping  his  uncle's  career  in  view, 
he  may  see  from  history  that  Napo- 
leon I.  was  only  able  to  'pursue  his 
career  of  conquest  unchecked,  as 
long  as  he  could  enlist  one  or  more 
of  the  European  powers  on  his  side, 
and  that  when  all  were  once  leagued 
against  him,  he  fell.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  Corsican 
feeling  of  the  "vendetta,"  accomplish- 
ing itself  by 

"  The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong-,' 

does  not  exist  in  some  shape  or  other 
in  his  breast.  The  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  Orleans  family 
would  of  itself  indicate  this.  For  a 
parallel  case  we  would  refer  our 
readers  to  that  powerful  novel  of 
Alexander  Dumas's,  the  Comte  de 
Monte  C/iristo.  The  hero  of  that 
novel  was,  by  the  machinations  of 
certain  enemies,  detained  for  the 
best  part  of  his  life  in  a  dungeon. 
Having  escaped  from  the  Chateau  d'lf, 
and  accidentally  discovered  a  store 
of  boundless  wealth,  he  proceeds  to 


fortifications,  they  appear  to  be  su-     dedicate  the  whole  of  his  life,  abili- 
perseded  by  a  power  far  less  expen-    ties,  and  resources,  to  the  grand  work 
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of  vengeance.  He  does  not  attack 
his  enemies  all  together,  but  one 
after  another ;  and  by  means  un- 
attackable  by  the  law,  he  compasses 
their  destruction.  In  the  opinion  of 
French  military  vanity,  France  owes 
a  grudge  to  all  those  powers  who 
compassed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
First  Napoleon.  France  has  already, 
by  our  assistance,  squared  accounts 
with  Russia,  and  her  vanity  is  satis- 
fied as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned  ; 
the  taking  of  the  Malakoff  has  atoned 
for  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Now 
she  is  quite  willing  to  avail  herself 
of  the  assistance  of  Russia  to  keep 
Germany  in  check,  and  carry  out  her 
designs  against  Austria.  Leipsig  was 
a  later. blow  than  Marengo.  Austria 
crippled  by  war,  and  lulled  by  a  peace 
more  favourable  than  under  the  cir- 
cumstances she  may  have  a  right 
to  expect,  the  next  victim  may  be 
Prussia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  France  is  not  supposed  to  seek 
the  destruction  of  every  one  of  these 
adversaries,  but  only  a  military  hu- 
miliation, tantamount  to  the  share 
of  each  in  the  defeat  of  France. 
Supposing  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  sufficiently  humbled,  and 
severally  attached  by  a  magnani- 
mous treaty,  as  Russia  is  already 
attached  to  France  under  obligations, 
England,  the  most  criminal  and  for- 
midable antagonist,  would  remain. 
To  her,  doubtless,  the  honour  of 
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France  looks  for  reparation  for 
Waterloo,  and  probably  no  very 
pleasant  feeling  was  superadded  by 
the  fact  that  England  concluded  the 
Crimean  War  with  a  better  army 
than  France.  A  short  war,  in  which 
France,  throwing  us  back  on  our 
own  defences,  and  obliging  us,  by 
menace  of  invasion, to  concentrate  all 
our  forces  at  home,  could  intercept 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Gib- 
raltar, concluded  by  a  peace  recog- 
nising the  status  quo,  would  just 
serve  her  purpose  of  balancing  ac- 
counts, and  enable  her,  with  a  quiet 
mind,  if  not  a  clear  conscience,  to  set 
to  work  to  carry  out  the  Emperor's 
dictum  of  "  L'Empire  c'est  la  paix." 
It  is  probable,  as  things  look,  that 
our  preparations  will  be  sufficient  to 
ward  off  invasion  from  this  country ; 
whether  they  will  be  sufficient  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  our  Mediter- 
ranean possessions,  and  preserve  the 
honour  of  England  untainted  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  depends  in  some 
measure  on  the  energy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  the  time  being,  in  a 
greater  measure  on  the  spirit  and 
patriotism  of  our  people ;  but  in  the 
greatest  measure  of  all,  on  whether 
we  are  willing  to  put  aside  for  the 
present  Reform  and  other  political 
playthings,  and  open  our  eyes  wide 
to  the  grave  realities,  and  still  more 
serious  possibilities  of  the  situa- 
tion. 
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THE    SIEGE    OF    PLYMOUTH. 


BY  ELLIOT  BUTT  NINCOME,  ESQ. 


ALL  of  us  who  have  reached  man- 
hood must  remember  one  or  more 
epochs  when  an  immediate  French 
invasion  was  the  dream  and  the  con- 
versational topic  of  Englishmen.  It 
was  during  an  expectation  of  a  de- 
scent upon  our  coast  (for  many  rea- 
sons I  do  not  choose  to  indicate  the 
date  more  closely)  that  my  regiment 
chanced  to  lie  at  Plymouth.  I  pre- 
ferred the  quarter  to  others  ;  for  the 
duty  was  moderate,  and  there  were 
plenty  and  variety  of  amusements. 
Another  great  advantage,  in  my  esti- 
mation, was  that  there  were  lovely 
retreats  and  walks  where  a  man  of 
pensive  habits  like  myself  might  enjoy 
the  charms  of  nature  and  his  own 
thoughts  unmolested. 

It  is,  however,  due  to  the  reader, 
as  I  have  placed  my  name  at  the 
head  of  this  paper,  that,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  my  narrative,  I  should 
say  a  few  words  touching  my  family 
and  connections.  My  Christian  name 
of  Elliot,  by  which  I  am  always  ad- 
dressed among  my  kinsfolk,  was 
given  for  the  sake  of  the  great  hero 
of  Gibraltar,  to  whom  I  am  nearly 
related  by  my  mother's  side.  We  are 
so  proud  of  this  consanguinity,  that 
his  name  is  borne  by  many  members 
of  our  family,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
continued  as  long  as  our  line  shall 
endure.  The  practice  of  perpetuating 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  personage 
I  believe  to  be  something  more  than 
an  indulgence  of  family  pride.  He 
who  bears  it  will,  if  not  wholly  degen- 
erate, be  incited  to  imitate  the  deeds 
which  originally  rendered  it  famous  : 
he  will  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
his  great  namesake,  and  is  thus  in  his 
infancy  committed  to  an  honourable 
career.  I  feel  my  own  obligations  in 
this  respect :  emulous  I  certainly 
am,  and  I  hope  not  incapable,  of 
adding  fresh  honour  to  the  name  of 
Elliot,  whenever  occasion  shall  per- 
mit. Butt,  the  second  term  of  my 
nomenclature,  was  given  in  compli- 
ment to  a  rich  godfather,  who,  of- 
fended by  some  jokes  at  the  christen- 
ing feast,  thought  proper  to  leave  me 
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nothing  at  his  death.  The  family  is 
not  of  any  note,  except  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  constant  connec- 
tion with  the  Wagges.  Nincome, 
our  surname,  is  of  course  sufficiently 
familiar  to  most  men  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  .the  world,  as  it 
has  at  least  one  representative  in 
every  society.  The  church,  the  bar, 
and  the  military  services,  are  con- 
stantly recruited  by  members  of  our 
house ;  and,  I  say  it  with  pride,  legis- 
lators, peers,  and  even  ministers  of 
state,  have  been  frequently  furnished 
by  us.  In  short,  there  is  neither  pro- 
fession, trade,  nor  office,  in  which  you 
do  not  occasionally  encounter  a  Nin- 
come. I  am  closely  connected  also 
with  that  branch  which  intermarried 
with  the  Poopes ;  and  although  they 
by  royal  license  and  permission  bear 
the  name  of  Poope  in  addition  to  their 
patronymic,  they  are  in  reality  pure 
Nincomes.  It  is  an  old  remark  that 
the  Nincomes  are  generally  prosper- 
ous ;  and  as  this  was  my  case,  and 
the  name  of  Elliot  inspired  me  with 
the  desire  to  distinguish  myself  in 
the  same  line  as  my  illustrious  rela- 
tive, I  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
gazetted  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  — th 
regiment  of  foot.  Military  life  is,  so 
far,  not  particularly  agreeable :  it 
abounds  in  incidents  which  either 
are  without  interest  to  me,  or  are 
positively  distasteful.  I  am  thus 
much  alone,  and  frequently  absorbed 
in  my  own  reflections  ;  but  this  was 
the  case  in  the  early  career  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  I  look,  like  him, 
not  to  present  comfort,  but  to  the 
high  destinies  that  fate  may  one  day 
lay  open.  Another  proof  of  merit 
and  prognostic  of  greatness  is  that 
I  am  envied  by  my  comrades ;  at 
least  they  are  constantly  pestering 
me  with  petty  annoyances,  and  say- 
ing ill-natured  and  disagreeable 
things,  at  which  they  roar  with  laugh- 
ter. It  would  be  unbecoming  in  a 
great  mind  to  answer  or  notice  their 
sallies.  If  I  could  give  my  atten- 
tion to  follies  of  the  kind,  what  chance 
would  there  be  of  attaining  distinction? 
3  A 
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"  The  genius  form'd  for  worms  and  grubs 

and  flies, 

Can't  understand  what's  doing  in  the 
skies." 

From  want  of  sympathy  with  their 
pursuits,  and  from  feeling  disgusted 
with  their   personalities,  I  do  not 
much  enjoy  regimental  society.    It 
is  clear  that  I  am  not  understood  ; 
and  because  I  am  no  adept  at  bil- 
liards— care  nothing  for  horse-racing 
— and  can't  whirl  a  lady  round  a 
room  like  the  constellations  in  an 
artificial  zodiac,  they  are  pleased  to 
stigmatise  me  as  a  spiritless  fellow, 
or  muf\  as  their  term  is.    Ignorance 
of  the  miserable  details  of  military 
movements,  which  I  cannot  stoop  to 
acquire,  is  brought  against  me  in 
proof  of  general  uselessness,  instead 
of  being  construed  to  indicate  a  mind 
occupied  with  higher  things.  "  Well, 
dash  it,  Nincome,  for  a  fellow  who 
affects  to  give  up  everything  worth 
living  for,  for  the  sake  of  duty — you 
are  a  slow  coach,"  one  will  say,  and 
laugh  as  if  he  had  given  vent  to 
something  brilliant.     Then,  at  an- 
other time,  while  my  body  is  being 
drilled,  but  my  soul  is  far  away,  oc- 
cupied with  noble  dreams,  I  catch 
the  rough  voice  of  Goostep,  our  ad- 
jutant, grinding  out,  "  Mr  Nincome, 
Mr  Nincome,  I  say  !     Where    the 
devil    are    you    going,    sir  ?    Don't 
you  hear  the  word  of  command?" 
and  find  myself  in  a  corner  of  the 
parade,  making  straight  for  the  wall, 
while  the  battalion  is  yards  away, 
moving    in   an    opposite    direction. 
The  poor  soldiers  will  titter,  unable 
to  resist  the  ludicrous  effect  of  his 
uncouth  voice  and  manner,  and  then 
will   follow  a  further    ebullition- — 
"  Silence  in  the  ranks,  there !    What 
the  deuce  are  you  about !    Sergeant- 
Major,  take  the  names  of  the  men 
who  are  unsteady.     I'll  make  'em 
remember  it  when  the  parade  is  dis- 
missed. Fall  in,  Mr  Nincome.  Sharp, 
sir,  will  you !   it's  all  your  cursed 
stupidity  that  has  got  the  men  into 
trouble.    What,  again !     Silence,  I 
say  ;  or  I'll  have  a  dozen  of  you  in 
the  black-hole  in  two  minutes."    It 
must  be  admitted  that  such  occur- 
rences are  very  trying,  and  that  a 
mind   which   can   bear  them  with 
equanimity  may  feel  certain  of  a  high 
vocation.    It  is  my  custom,  when 
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disgusted  by  vulgarities  of  the  kind, 
to  betake  myself  to  some  secluded 
spot  where  I  can  rapidly  become  in- 
sensible to  the  tedious  present,  and 
indulge  in  visions  of  days  as  yet  un- 
fulfilled, where  I  figure  as  the  first 
instead  of  the  last,  and  enact  deeds 
that  illustrate  the  name  of  Nincome. 
Those  who  are  now  such  tormentors 
may  hereafter  be  eager  to  remind 
me  and  the  world  that  I  was  once 
their  comrade,  and  to  pretend  that 
we  were  on  the  kindest  and  most 
intimate  terms.  But  to  return  to  my 
story. 

I  was  saying  that  I  found  Ply- 
mouth an  agreeable  station,  and  con- 
trived to  make  life  endurable  there. 
When  off  duty,  I  loved  to  take  long 
summer  rambles  into  the  country 
along  the  woods  and  streams,  or 
over  the  silent  moors;  or  I  would 
cross  to  Mount  Edgcumbe,  whose 
noble  proprietor  has  opened  his  park 
to  the  public,  and  there  pass  many  a 
shady  hour  in  prefiguring  the  scenes 
wherein  I  am  destined  to  play  a  dis- 
tinguished part :  for  though  hitherto 
all  real  adventures  have  been  at- 
tended with  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  the  development  of  my  ge- 
nius, I  am  able  in  fancy  most  satis- 
factorily to  depict  the  scenes  where 
I  could  excel.  Histories  of  famous 
sieges  are,  of  course,  a  favourite 
study.  I  have  by  heart  all  the  inci- 
dents of  the  great  defence  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  other  famous  resistances. 
It  is  my  own  opinion  that  in  this 
branch  of  war  I  might  acquire  most 
renown.  And  when  the  summer  no 
longer  smiled,  there  were  on  this 
southern  coast  some  sheltered  spots 
pleasant  under  the  winter's  sun.  In 
calm  weather  I  loved  no  place  better 
for  a  short  winter's  walk  than  the 
ramparts  of  the  old  citadel  where  we 
were  quartered.  There  are  few  posi- 
tions in  the  kingdom  where  so  short 
a  circuit  opens  such  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  scene ;  and  the  old  batteries 
and  ditches  were  peculiarly  in  har- 
mony with  my  prevailing  cast  of 
thought ;  whence  I  was  frequently 
to  be  seen  pacing  the  platforms,  or 
seated  in  contemplation  on  a  gun- 
carriage.  Here  I  found  myself  one 
pleasant  afternoon  in  the  early  spring. 
I  had  been  slightly  ruffled  previously 
by  a  party  of  our  most  idle  and  dissi- 
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pated  subalterns,  who,  to  beguile  an 
ennui  which  three  successive  days  of 
bad  weather  had  rendered  intolerable, 
came  to  my  room  and  conducted 
themselves  much  to  my  annoyance 
and  to  their  own  discredit.  They 
were  all  smoking  tobacco,  the  odour 
of  which  I  detest ;  and  although  on 
their  first  entrance  they  sat  down 
and  were  tolerably  quiet,  they  got  so 
near  to  me,  and  puffed  such  clouds  in 
my  face,  as  to  nauseate  me  very  un- 
pleasantly. Soon  becoming  restless, 
they  began  to  derange  my  books  and 
papers  ;  and  one  of  them  having  ex- 
tracted from  the  drawer  a  vellum 
emblazoned  with  the  Nincome  arms 
and  pedigree,  proceeded  to  surmount 
the  shield  with  a  large  spoon,  and  to 
flank  it  with  a  goose  and  a  griffin 
as  supporters ;  observing  that,  as  I 
should  certainly  be  raised  to  the 
peerage,  it  was  well  to  have  the  her- 
aldry all  in  readiness.  He  may  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  than  he 
thought.  He  apologised  for  want 
of  expression  in  his  abominable 
scrawl  by  saying  that  heraldry  in- 
sisted on  a  severe  correctness  of 
form,  which  wouldn't  admit  of  any- 
thing free  and  spicy ;  but  the  Earl- 
Marshal,  who  was  rather  intelligent 
than  otherwise,  would  no  doubt  twig 
the  idea. 

A  second  youth  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  small  pistol,  and  began  to 
snap  caps  on  it,  and  throw  the  ex- 
ploded ones  on  the  carpet.  The  odi- 
ous practice  of  duelling  was  still  re- 
cognised ;  and  this  hero,  designing 
to  make  himself  respected  as  a  dead 
shot,  lost  no  opportunity  of  perfect- 
ing his  aim.  While  I  was  engaged 
in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  the  pedi- 
gree, something  whistled  past  my 
head,  and  a  great  crash  and  clatter 
rattled  over  the  mantel-piece.  My 
indignation  may  be  imagined  at  see- 
ing a  proof  impression  of  the  gallant 
Heathfield  with  the  glass  in  shivers, 
and  one  eye  expunged,  as  if  an  infu- 
riated Yankee  had  operated  on  the 
venerable  countenance. 

"Knew  I  couldn't  miss  it,"  ex- 
claimed the  Vandal ;  "  aimed  at  the 
left  peeper :  I  did,  so" — 

"  You  have  destroyed,"  said  I,  "  a 
likeness  infinitely  valued  by  me,  and 
which  I  may  not  be  able  to  replace. 
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Shame  on  you  ;  'tis  Lord  Heath- 
field  !" 

"  The  devil !  I  never  heard  of  him, 
What  is  he,  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  1  If 
he  votes  against  coast  defences,  serve 
him  right,  I  say,  and  I've  a  devilish 
good  mind  for  a  shy  at  the  other." 

"  'Tis  the  general  who  made  the 
great  defence  of  Gibraltar.  Now  do 
you  understand  ?" 

"Did  he,  by  Jove  !  then  he  won't 
vote  against  coast  defences.  I  should 
rather  think  not — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well, 
I'm  deucedly  sorry,  Nincome,  as  he's 
a  respectable  peer,  that  I  should 
have  knocked  his  eye  out.  And  you 
can't  get  another  like  it  ?  Come,  I 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Wouldn't  do 
it  for  everybody.  I've  a  first-rate 
portrait  of  the  Dorking  Pet  by  an 
eminent  master,  and  for  which  I 
swopped  a  cigar-case  and  a  portable 
boot-jack  with  Jenkin.  The  two 
faces  are  extremely  like,  except  that 
the  Pet's  is  perhaps  slightly  more 
intellectual.  Give  me  five  bob,  and, 
by  George,  I'll  cut  out  the  Pet's  mug 
and  put  it  under  that  queer-looking 
cocked-hat.  You'd  never  know  the 
difference.  Is  it  a  bargain  1 " 

It  was  useless  to  waste  words  on 
such  an  oaf. 

The  last  of  the  party  demanded  to 
whom  a  nearly-finished  letter  which 
lay  on  my  desk  was  addressed,  and, 
on  being  informed  that  it  was  for  my 
mother,  said  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  add  a  few  lines,  as  he  feared  that 
my  modesty  would  not  allow  me  to 
speak  fairly  of  myself.  He  accord^ 
ingly  indited  a  postscript,  which 
proved  to  be  so  slanderous  in  its 
account  of  me,  and  so  indelicate  in 
its  expressions,  that  I  could  not  send 
the  letter  at  all,  but  was  subse- 
quently obliged  to  put  it  in  the  fire, 
after  having  copied  the  part  written 
by  myself. 

Again  the  pistol-snapper  demanded, 
"  Well,  I  say,  Nincome,  will  you  give 
the  five  shillings  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  By  Jove,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  coin  is  scarce  with  you  !  Fancy 
the  prudent  Nincome  being  hard  up !" 

"For  my  part,  I  always  fancied 
him  soft  down,"  said  the  blazoner, 
putting  a  last  execrable  touch  to  the 
griffin's  dorsal  fin, 
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"There  now,  Nincome,  my  boy," 
said  he  who  wrote  the  postscript. 
"I  hope  your  mamma  is  not  given 
to  pride  and  vain-glory,  or  the  testi- 
monial I  have  recorded  here  may 
shake  her  equilibrium.  An  old  Greek 
that  we  used  to  read  about  expired 
because  his  three  sons  made  hits  at 
thimble-rig,  Aunt  Sally,  and  hide  the 
horse,  all  on  the  same  day.  Fine  sen- 
timent, a  parent's  pride  !  I  rejoice, 
Nincome,  that  now  you  are  your  own 
master,  you  don't  quite  forget  the 
pious  and  excellent  precepts  that 
were  instilled  into  you  at  home." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  marks- 
man, "I  was  brought  up  infernally 
strict,  and,  when  I  joined,  was  almost 
a  blue-light ; — used  to  drink  tea,  play 
shilling  points,  keep  my  word  to  a 
tailor,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  'Bliged 
to  abandon  it,  though,"  he  added 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "  You  can't  be  a 
saint  and  a  gentleman  both;  can't, 

by ,"  confirming  the  doctrine  by 

a  most  gentlemanlike  and  unsaintly 
ratification. 

I  was  inexpressibly  relieved  when, 
after  demanding  brandy- and -water, 
and  being  indignantly  refused,  they 
prepared  to  adjourn  to  the  mess. 

"  Bad  habits  and  a  sordid  disposi- 
tion are  constantly  found  together," 
said  one  of  them ;  "  Nincome  gives  no 
tipple  because  he  don't  smoke." 

"  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  do  not," 
replied  I,  with  spirit. 

"  Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it 
not,"  said  the  wretch  :  "  after  such  a 
sentiment  you  ought  to  shut  your 
brazen  face." 

Saying  which  he  took  down  my 
hat,  and  crushed  it  over  my  coun- 
tenance, almost  stunning  me  in  the 
act.  When  I  recovered  sight  and 
hearing,  the  trio  had  disappeared,  the 
coals  were  in  my  washing-basin,  and 
a  roll  of  butter  was  arranged  upon  a 
toasting-fork  close  to  the  grate,  while 
my  epaulette-case  did  duty  as  a  drip- 
ping-pan. 

The  plan  which  I  have  thought  it 
most  becoming  to  adopt  is  to  treat 
such  fooleries  as  these  with  silent 
contempt,  and  bide  my  time.  Be- 
sides, although  some  very  dignified 
reproofs  often  came  into  my  mind 
afterwards,  they  did  not  occur  at  the 
time.  On  this  occasion,  I  gulped 
down  my  chagrin  until  the  weather 
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brightened  a  little,  and  then  repaired 
to  the  ramparts.  After  a  few  turns, 
my  mind  began  to  soar  to  its  usual 
height,  and  I  reflected  how  paltry 
these  things  would  appear,  and  how 
ashamed  the  actors  of  them  would 
feel,  if  circumstances  should  ever  call 
forth  my  energies,  and  place  me  in  a 
high  position.  What  man  would  ever 
dare  to  boast  of  having  treated  slight- 
ingly an  Elliot  or  a  Wellington  ! 
Would  not  the  fact  of  having  so  act- 
ed condemn  his  own  discernment, 
and  consign  him,  along  with  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  and  other  unfortu- 
nates, to  the  contempt  of  posterity ! 
I  soon  regained  my  equanimity.  The 
sight  of  the  old  fortress,  bristling 
with  guns  and  howitzers,  drew  my 
thoughts  to  a  higher  level,  and  solici- 
tude for  my  country,  mingled  with 
another  softer  emotion,  held  me,  as  it 
were,  entranced.  I  say  mingled  with 
another  emotion,  because  I  had  of  late 
admitted  to  my  breast  an  affection 
which  is  far  from  derogatory  to  great- 
ness. I  had  (why  should  I  hesitate 
to  confess  it  ?)  allowed  my  self -to  love. 
The  passion  by  which  Caesar  and 
Nelson  had  been  subjugated,  and 
which  the  lights  of  chivalry  had 
acknowledged  as  their  guiding  star, 
could  not  debase  a  Nincome.  I  had 
yielded  my  devotion  to  the  fairest  and 
most  fascinating  of  her  sex.  Sweet 
Mary  Passingham  was  a  Plymouth 
belle.  How  lovely,  how  queen-like 
was  her  form !  She  moved  among 
the  inferior  beauties  as  the  moon 
among  the  milder  fires  of  heaven.  I, 
who  treated  so  slightingly  what  the 
world  calls  attractive,  could  have 
passed  my  days  and  nights  in  gazing 
on  her.  I  recall  yet  her  soft  voice, 
her  winning  smile,  her  graceful  mo- 
tion in  the  dance.  Enchanting  Mary, 
wherever  you  may  now  breathe,  or 
whatever  change  may  have  overcome 
your  beauteous  form,  that  form,  as  it 
shone  and  conquered  in  the  days  I 
write  of,  is  stamped  indelibly  on  Butt 
Nincome's  heart ! 

Mary,  whether  conscious  or  not  of 
my  preference,  appeared  to  be  en- 
grossed by  the  attentions  of  Captain 
Sefton,  one  of  our  officers,  who  was 
first  on  a  race-ground  or  a  hunting- 
field,  and  could  make  many  runs  off 
his  own  bat  at  cricket,  but  was  evi- 
dently not  much  troubled  with  brains. 
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I  was  aware  that  I  had  occasionally 
engaged  her  attention,  for  I  have 
often  caught  her  glance,  and  then  seen 
her  turn  away  with  a  conscious  look, 
and  a  smile  which  she  tried  to  sup- 
press. Congenial  spirits  require  no 
mummeries  of  courtship  to  draw  them 
together.  The  hour  arrives  for  the  un- 
veiling of  their  sympathies,  and  they 
recognise  and  accept  their  destiny. 
Therefore  I  took  no  pains  about  com- 
monplace attentions,  and  even  when 
opportunities  occurred,  which  was  not 
often,  was  the  reverse  of  brilliant  in 
her  society.  Once  or  twice  she  rallied 
me  upon  this,  but  she  did  so  with 
an  arch  look  as  if  she  discerned  my 
thoughts,  but  felt,  as  I  did,  that  the 
time  for  revealing  them  had  not  come. 
Occasionally  I  asked  her  to  dance  a 
quadrille,  but  since  the  first  time  I 
had  not  found  her  disengaged.  A  sim- 
pleton in  my  place  would  probably 
have  studied  tne  valse-a-deux-temps, 
got  up  small  prattle,  and  contended 
with  his  fashionable  antagonist  on 
the  latter's  own  ground.  I  knew 
better  than  this.  If  Miss  Passingham 
was  the  girl  I  took  her  for,  I  felt  sure 
that,  sooner  or  later,  she  would  come 
to  appreciate  my  character  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  she  could  not  fail  to 
approve  my  entire  freedom  from  the 
vices  and  follies  which  usually  attract 
young  men.  There  was  to  be  a  ball 
that  evening,  and  I  purposed  attend- 
ing, that  I  might  see  Mary  and  enjoy 
the  sensation  which  her  beautiful 
face  and  figure  always  created,  for 
already  I  regarded  her  as  a  being 
whose  fate  was  linked  with  mine. 
Much  as  her  image  occupied  me  this 
afternoon,  it  did  not  exclude,  although 
it  often  was  contained  in,  those  mili- 
tary conceptions  which  duty  as  well 
as  inclination  suggested.  I  looked 
around  me,  and  saw  with  much  com- 
placency the  complete  armament  of 
our  fortress.  It  had  only  very  lately 
been  effected.  A  while  ago  there 
were  a  few  worn-out  cannon  reposing 
here  and  there  on  rickety  carriages ; 
the  batteries  generally  were  unarmed: 
now,  every  embrasure  had  its  gun  or 
howitzer  in  perfect  order ;  defects  in 
the  walls  and  ramparts  had  been 
carefully  repaired  ;  and  the  place 
seemed  to  be  capable,  under  good 
management,  of  enduring  a  great 
deal  of  knocking  about  before  it 
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would  let  a  foe  within  its  venerable 
precincts.  Seaward  lay  the  break- 
water, against  and  over  which  the 
Atlantic  waves  were  frothing  high 
and  fierce,  from  the  late  rough 
weather.  Overlooking  its  eastern 
end,  and  the  passage  round  it,  were 
the  towers  and  battery  of  Staddon, 
now  standing  out  sharp  against  the 
brightening  sky,  over  the  Bay  of 
Bovisand.  Cawsand  and  Kingsand, 
with  the  works  of  Maker  and  Pickle- 
combe  protecting  the  western  pas- 
sage, were  shut  in  by  the  projecting 
land  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  Park. 
Drake's  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sound,  now  smiling  with  the  sun- 
beams, showed  batteries  to  the  south 
and  west,  that  must  have  made  the 
progress  of  an  enemy  within  their 
range  right  hazardous.  Opposite, 
on  the  Haut  or  Hoe,  were  our  time- 
honoured  bastions  of  the  citadel; 
while  to  the  northward,  and  com- 
manding the  nearer  approaches 
through  Hamoaze  to  the  dockyard 
and  arsenal,  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Stonehouse  Redoubts, 
Western  King  Battery,  and  Mount 
Wise.  These  works,  though  at 
length  armed  and  in  good  order, 
mounted  altogether  scarcely  more 
artillery  than  a  three-decked  ship-of- 
war ;  and  what  could  be  expected  of 
them  against  a  hostile  fleet !  How- 
ever, I  thought,  because  our  country 
is  niggardly  and  infatuated,  and  our 
means  are  few,  we  must  not  abate  in 
determination,  but  must  endeavour 
to  make  up  by  skill  and  valour  what 
we  want  in  ordnance  and  the  appli- 
ances of  war.  If  the  artillery  do 
their  duty,  as  I  could  show  them 
how,  many  a  French  ship  must  be 
crippled,  and  many  a  one  lie  a  wreck 
on  the  rocks  below,  before  any  can 
profane  the  waters  of  Hamoaze. 
Yonder  single  line-of-battle  ship,  all 
that  Great  Britain  chooses  to  afford 
for  the  guard  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
would  gloriously  lend  her  aid,  and — 
let  the  Frenchmen  try  it ! !  As  I 
spoke,  I  grasped  and  half  drew  my 
sword,  and  was  overcome  by  a  gen- 
erous emotion.  A  brig  with  foreign 
colours  coming  round  the  break- 
water, across  Cawsand  Bay,  seemed 
to  represent  the  enemy  as  she  stood 
on  in  the  fading  evening  light,  and 
at  length  dropped  her  anchor  near 
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Mount  Batten.  "Come  one,  come 
all !  "  I  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
"  you  shall  not  find  your  arrival  un- 
expected. Our  guns  are  few,  but 
our  hearts  beat  with  the  resolution 
of  Britons.  Some  of  us  are  thinking 
of  pleasure  and  repose,  but  there  are 
others  whose  chief  pleasure  it  is  to 
be  watchful  for  their  country.  Let 
who  will  contemn  the  danger,  there 
is  a  Nincome  awake  and  ready  ! " 

Night  had  fallen  before  I  left  the 
ramparts.  It  was  past  the  mess 
hour,  and,  if  it  had  been  earlier,  I 
preferred  remaining  in  my  quarters 
and  pursuing  my  reflections  to  join- 
ing in  the  empty  conversation  of  the 
dinner-table.  It  was  my  intention 
to  get  some  refreshment  later  in  the 
evening,  and,  having  been  a  little 
chilled  by  my  late  stay  on  the  walls, 
I  now  settled  myself  in  an  easy-chair 
by  the  fireside,  and  shortly  after  fell 
asleep.  I  woke  only  in  time  to  get 
dressed,  and  reach  the  ball-room  by 
eleven  o'clock.  A  waltz  was  going 
on  when  I  entered :  half  our  regi- 
ment among  the  dancers  were  spin- 
ning like  teetotums.  Maule,  Gore, 
and  Chatterton,  my  three  visitors  of 
the  morning,  had  respectively  in 
their  embraces  an  ugly  reputed  heir- 
ess, a  notorious  flirt,  and  an  alabaster 
beauty.  Miss  Passingham's  fair  form 
I  soon  espied  locked  fast  to  that  of 
Witherspoon  of  the  Artillery,  an 
impudent  fellow,  whom  I  detested. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  of  them, 
and,  until  the  waltz  was  over,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  my  way  into  the 
room.  They  stopped  at  last.  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  approaching 
Mary,  and  requested  the  honour  of 
leading  her  through  a  quadrille.  She 
produced  her  tablets,  and  ascertained 
that  she  was  engaged  for  so  many 
dances  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
me.  u  You  should  have  come  earlier, 
Mr  Nincome,"  she  said  :  "fashion- 
able folks  can  hardly  expect  ladies 
to  keep  themselves  disengaged  for 
them." 

I  stammered  something,  and  bowed 
as  I  retreated,  when,  unfortunately 
my  foot  came  upon  the  dress  of  a 
lady,  who  proved  to  be  Maule's  heir- 
ess, attired  in  rich  brocade.  I  felt 
the  garment  give  way,  for  she  was 
in  motion,  and  a  considerable  weight; 
and,  in  turning  quickly  round  to 


apologise,  I  came  somewhat  forcibly 
against  Gore's  flirt,  who  was  follow- 
ing, and  made  her  stagger  against 
her  partner.  The  two  accidents 
made  me  feel  disconcerted. 

u  Bless  me,  you  arc  not  hurt ! 
Nincome,  you  infernal  ass,  what  the 
devil  are  you  about !  " 

"  Dear  me,  the  awkward  idiot  has 
torn  your  dress !  What  on  earth 
brought  you  here,  you  nuisance  ! " 
were  the  exclamations  launched  at 
me  by  the  two  heroes.  I  did  not  at 
the  moment  think  of  anything  to 
answer,  so  they  passed  on  growling. 
Presently  after,  a  little  man,  with  an 
exceedingly  plain  young  lady  on  his 
arm,  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  "I 
see,  sir,  you  are  looking  for  a  partner 
for  this  quadrille  ;  permit  me  to  in- 
troduce you  to  Miss  Congdon."  Be- 
fore I  knew  where  I  was,  Miss 
Congdon  was  on  my  arm,  asking  if 
I  had  engaged  a  vis-ci-vis,  and  where 
we  should  stand.  She  was  a  most 
unattractive  young  person,  being 
disfigured  by  a  hideous  squint,  and 
very  fiery  hair.  To  add  to  my 
ill  luck,  she  managed,  somehow, 
to  place  me  opposite  to  Mary  and 
Sefton.  I  did  not  at  first  look  at 
our  vis-ti-vis  ;  when  I  did,  they  were 
both  laughing  very  much.  Miss 
Congdon,  however,  gave  me  no  time 
to  reflect  on  anything  that  occurred, 
for  she  talked  perse veringly.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  whole  stock  of  con- 
versation had  been  bottled  up  for 
some  time,  and  she  was  discharging 
it  at  the  first  opportunity — such  were 
her  volubility  and  endurance.  I 
thought  of  the  awful  volume  of 
smoke  which  the  poor  fisherman  saw 
issue  from  a  tiny  casket,  and  wished 
that  the  seal  of  Solyman  were  on  the 
lips  of  Miss  Congdon.  When  the 
dance  was  over,  and  I  had  paraded 
her  round  the  room,  till  everybody 
else  sat  down,  fresh  fountains  of  dis- 
course appeared  to  open  up  at  every 
turn.  At  length  we  remained  the 
only  couple  on  our  legs,  and  I  thought 
I  might  propose  to  lead  her  to  a  seat, 
On  my  doing  so,  she  remarked  that 
there  was  a  very  quiet  corner  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  and  if  I  would 
go  thither,  she  would  finish  an  anec- 
dote she  was  then  relating.  I  went, 
and  found  myself  obliged  to  remain 
a  considerable  time ;  nobody  asked 
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Miss  Congdon  to  dance  ;  no  chaperon 
or  guardian  came  to  claim  her ;  and, 
if  ever  I  attempted  to  make  my 
escape,  she  had  an  excuse  to  detain 
me.  At  length  I  got  free,  I  know 
not  how,  and  walked  once  or  twice 
up  and  down  the  room,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  Mary  disengaged.  While 
doing  so  I  was  accosted  by  an  old 
lady,  who  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  can  you 
tell  me  how  soon  the  57th  will  be  at 
home?" 

I  bowed,  and  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  movements  of  that  corps. 

"  Because,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  my 
nephew  is  with  their  headquarters, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  see  him.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  of  him,  Mr 
Henry  Button  ? " 

I  protested  that  Mr  Henry  Button 
was  a  name  totally  unknown  to  me. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  the 
Buttons  of  Durnford  Street,  you 
know ;  Burgundy  Button  they  call 
his  father.  I  forget  whether  he  is  an 
Ensign  or  a  Major,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  I  am  interested  about.  If 
they  have  not  already  ordered  him 
home,  don't  you  think  he  will  be  here 
by  July  1  His  birthday  is  in  July, 
and  he  has  not  been  at  home  for,  let 
me  see,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
birthdays.  Is  not  that  a  long  time  1 
Perhaps  you  think  he  may  be  wanted 
if  there  is  a  war.  Ah,  tell  me !  Do 
you  think  the  French  will  really 
come  ]  I  should  go  distracted :  I 
should  indeed.  Whatever  could  we 
do  !  Where  could  we  run  to !  Would 
they  let  us  have  shelter  in  the  cita- 
del ?  There,  with  our  gallant  troops 
around  us,  I  should  feel  safe  from  all 
accidents  of  war.  Oh,  in  mercy,  sir, 
if  they  do  come,  let  your  martial 
walls  interpose  between  a  weak 
woman  and  the  ruthless  foe ! " 

Thus  did  the  old  lady  run  on.  If 
I  moved  away,  she  followed  me.  At 
last  I  was  completely  tired  out,  and, 
giving  her  the  slip,  I  got  into  the 
card-room  and  sat  down  on  a  sofa. 
It  was  getting  late,  and  the  company 
had,  for  some  time,  been  departing. 
Maule  and  Chatterton  entered,  and 
crossed  the  card-room ;  they  did  not 
at  first  see  me. 

"  Dash  it,"  said  one, "  none  of  them 
will  stay.  They  say  to-morrow's 
early  parade  obliges  them  to  go  to 
bed." 
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"  I  would  not  give  an  improper 
expression  to  stay,"  said  the  other, 
"  unless  we  can  have  a  jolly  sheevo. 
If  no  good  fellows  will  stay,  ask 
anybody,  no  matter  whom.  Any 
idiotical  muff  will  do  to  make  up  a 
party." 

I  lost  their  voices  as  they  neared 
the  room's  end ;  but  they  turned,  and, 
in  doing  so,  perceived  me.  Maule 
nudged  Chatterton,  and  they  passed 
again,  still  talking. 

"  Well,  go  and  blarney  him  a  bit : 
stick  it  in  strong,"  I  heard  Maule 
say. 

Soon  after  this,  while  I  was  think- 
ing of  getting  home,  Chatterton  came 
back  alone  and  approached  me,  say- 
ing,—" Hollo,  Nincome,  old  fellow ; 
not  off  yet  ?  I'm  glad  there's  some- 
body left  with  a  little  spirit  in  him. 
Let's  stay  and  have  some  supper." 

"Thank  you,  Chatterton,"  I  an- 
swered, "  I  wish  for  a  little  sleep 
before  the  early  parade,  and  propose 
to  go  home  immediately.  I  am  no 
supper  eater." 

"  Nincome,"  said  Chatterton,  seat- 
ing himself  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  "  I 
fear  that  you  refuse  us  the  pleasure 
of  your  society  in  consequence  of  the 
thoughtless  conduct  of  Maule,  Gore, 
and  myself  this  morning.  I  assure 
you  we  are  heartily  sorry  if  the  thing 
annoyed  you.  The  fact  is,  your 
steady  and  creditable  habits  are  a 
sort  of  reproach  to  us,  and  make  us 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  In  revenge, 
we  are  sometimes  irritated  into  a 
mild  practical  joke.  If  you  didn't 
do  the  dignified  dodge  so  infernally 
strong,  we  should  soon  give  over." 

I  bowed,  and  requested  that  he 
would  not  let  the  recollection  of  that 
morning  trouble  him  again,  as  it 
had  already  ceased  to  give  me  any 
concern. 

"  /  know,"  said  he ;  "  you  won't 
condescend  to  bestow  a  thought  on 
our  folly.  You  make  no  allowance  for 
a  fellow's  depression.  You  know,  if  I 
wasn't  always  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, I  should  go  melancholy  mad." 

"  You,"  said  I,  fairly  astonished, 
"  what  on  earth  is  to  sadden  you  ? " 

"  Why,  you  know,  poor  Jenkin  was 
my  chum.  Well,  the  doctor  says  his 
sick  leave  and  his  life  will  terminate 
together.  Dreadful  thing,  isn't  it  ? " 
said  he,  sobbing. 
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"  I  never  knew  that  you  and 
Jenkin  were  so  intimate." 

"Didn't  you!  Oh,  every  man 
in  the  regiment  knew  that  we 
couldn't  live  apart.  Intimate,  most 
intimate  we  were.  Why,  my  dear 
boy,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand 
on  my  arm,  "  we  made  wills  in  each 
other's  favour." 

"  Then,  if  Jenkin  should  die—" 

"  I  am  his  residuary  legatee." 

"  How  does  that  affect  your  pros- 
pects 1 " 

"  I  come  into  a  clear  property  of  a 
racing-saddle,  two  pairs  of  boxing- 
gloves,  and  some  odd  numbers  of 
the  '  Sporting  Magazine.'  This  is 
devilish  well,  when  you  consider  that 
Israel  Hyman  holds  about  a  ream  of 
his  paper,  and  Schlesinger  the  'baccy 
man  has  ticked  him  eighteen  months. 
Besides,  there  are  some  unjust  claims 
by  tailors  and  bootmakers,  which  it 
may  be  impossible  to  resist  or  evade. 
Had  I  been  the  first  to  terminate 
my  mortal  career,  I  question  whether 
he  would  have  realised  anything  to 
speak  of ;  so,  perhaps,  'tis  best  as  it 
is,"  he  said,  resignedly. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  cub  had 
ever  spoken  to  me  as  he  did  to  his  asso- 
ciates. I  thought  I  perceived  some 
little  grace  in  his  apology  for  the 
rudeness  of  the  morning,  and  that  I 
had  no  right,  if  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  profiting  by  my  conversation, 
to  persist  in  repelling  him.  There- 
fore when,  after  some  further  prattle, 
he  said,  "  Come  now,  Nincome,  don't 
refuse  to  have  a  broiled  bone  with 
us,"  I  no  longer  objected.  The  loss 
of  my  dinner  perhaps  made  the 
broiled  bones  attractive. 

Another  half-hour  saw  the  assem- 
bly rooms  cleared,  and  our  party  col- 
lected in  a  snug  room  in  the  hotel. 
Sefton  and  Witherspoon,  with  three 
or  four  subs  besides  myself,  consti- 
tuted the  company. 

"  Soup,  Witherspoon  1 "  said  Maule. 
"  You  require  some  support  after 
your  exertions." 

"  So  do  you,  I  should  think.  Didn't 
you  go  through  two  waltzes  with  the 
enormous  Bumpus  ? " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  by  Jove,  she  is  a  wopper ; 
I  once  did  a  polka  round  her,  and,  I 
assure  you,  wore  my  right  arm  in  a 
sling  for  ten  days  afterwards." 

u  That  Miss  Green 's  a  pretty  little 
girl,  by  the  way." 
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"Any  tin?" 

"  Devil  a  rap." 

"  That  won't  do.  The  Bumpus  is 
all  right  in  that  respect.  Is  it  true 
that  her  father's  a  brewer  1 " 

"  You  seem  pretty  well  in  for  it, 
Sefton.      I  wouldn't  swear,  notwith- 
standing your  escapes  at  Weedon  and 
.Portsmouth,  but  Miss  Passingham 
will  hook  you  yet." 

"  I  beg  to  observe,"  said  I,  "  that 
I  consider  that  remark  in  excessive 
bad  taste." 

"  You  do,  do  you,  spooney !  I  shan't 
break  my  heart  about  that." 

"  And,  I  must  say,  I  think  so  too," 
said  Sefton.  "  And,  what  is  more, 
I  recommend  you  not  to  repeat  it, 
unless  you  want  a  very  disagreeable 
rejoinder." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you.  Upon  my  hon- 
our—" 

"  That'll  do,  my  boy ;  let's  talk  of 
somebody  else." 

I  perceived  with  pleasure  that  my 
rebuke,  though  it  had  no  immediate 
effect,  had  thus  scared  the  cubs  from 
meddling  with  Mary's  name. 

"  By  the  by,  Nincome,"  saidWither- 
spoon,  "  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
see  you  in  a  fair  way  of  forming  an 
eligible  connection." 
.  "  Oh,  bad  word  it !  yes.  I  saw 
Nincome  flirting  furiously  with  a 
squinting  woman  with  red  hair." 

"  Gore,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Witherspoon,  "  have  a  little  decency. 
"  Our  friend  Nincome  has  placed  his 
affections  on  a  prepossessing  young 
lady,  who,  I  doubt  not,  is  calculated 
to  make  him  happy.  You  may  object 
to  a  coquettish  cast  of  the  eye,  but  you 
are  by  no  means  a  standard  of  taste. 

Let's  drink  her  health,  Miss , 

how  is   it   called,  by  the  by,  Nin- 
come?" 

"  I  assure  you,"  I  said,  "  you  have 
quite  the  advantage  of  me.  What  you 
are  pleased  to  call  a  flirtation — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  understand.  No- 
thing in  it,  of  course.  Well,  I  hope 
you'll  be  happy.  Pity  there's  no 
money  ;  but  you  '11  of  course  imme- 
diately turn  your  parchment  into 
coin,  and  seek  some  retirement  where 
you  may  enjoy  unrestricted  each 
other's  society." 

"  Really,  Witherspoon,  I  have  not 
the  least  intention — " 

"  What  do  you  think,  now,  of  a 
turnpike  ?  There  you  would  be  shut 
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up  with  her  in  a  room  six  or  seven 
feet  square,  and  your  occupation 
would  scarcely  require  you  to  leave 
her  for  a  moment.  Such  a  retire- 
ment is  highly  favourable,  too,  to 
philosophical  studies,  which  I  know 
you  have  a  liking  for  ;  and  you  might 
go  through  all  the  campaigns  of  Marl- 
borough  and  Wellington  without 
moving  from  her  side,  except  to  take 
an  occasional  fourpence  from  a  bag- 
man, or  to  reach  the  eau-de-Cologne." 

"  You  are  very  facetious,  but  al- 
low me  to  say — " 

"  Then  if  by  accident  your  gate 
should  afford  a  passage  to  Royalty, 
there  is  little  doubt  your  superior  air 
would  attract  attention,  and  set  you 
on  the  high-road  to  fortune.  The 
end  could  be  nothing  short  of  a 
peerage.  Think,  then,  of  the  proud 
delight  of  raising  that  sweet  creature, 
by  your  own  merit,  to  a  rank  which 
she  is  so  well  calculated  to  adorn." 

"  What  title  do  you  intend  to  take, 
Nincome  1 " 

"Lord  Muffe  of  Mudpark;  it's  all 
settled,  I  drew  his  shield  and  sup- 
porters this  morning." 

"  Talking  of  arms,  what  the  devil 
was  the  device  on  that  brig's  flag 
that  came  in  this  evening  1 " 

"  Don't  you  know  the  stars  and 
stripes?"  said  Witherspoon.  "'Twas 
a  Yankee  that  came  in  after  the  flag 
was  hauled  down  for  the  night,  con- 
sequently she  won't  salute  till  day- 
break to-morrow,  when,  I  grieve  to 
say,  I  shall  have  to  return  her  greeting. 
I  don't  think  it's  worth  while  to  go 
to  bed  at  all." 

"  Pretty  much  the  case  with  all  of 
us ;  we  have  a  parade  at  eight  o'clock; 
just  three  now ;  devilish  little  rest : 
cursed,  infernal  shame  it  is,"  said 
Gore,  "  that  such  things  should  be 
allowed.  Never  used  to  be  so  in  old 
times.  The  service  is  going  to  the 
devil." 

"  Capital  judge  you  are  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  service,"  said  Sefton, 
with  much  dignity ;  "  you  got  your 
ensigncy,  if  I  mistake  not,  thirteen 
months  ago  ! " 

"  And  you  yours  about  four  years 
and  a  half  since ;  so  there  isn't  such 
a  great  difference  ! " 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  them  set 
this  way  at  each  other,  instead  of 
making  allusions  to  my  adventure 
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with  the  little  squinting  girl,  which, 
of  course,  was  all  nonsense.  I  began 
now  to  feel  comfortable,  and  to  enjoy 
the  evening,  having  had  a  good  sup- 
per and  two  tumblers  of  brandy-and- 
water.  I  did  not  recollect  to  have 
been  for  a  long  time  so  complacent, 
so  I  ordered  more  grog,  and  began 
to  laugh  with  the  rest.  There  was 
lobster  and  Welsh-rabbit  for  part  of 
the  supper,  and  my  hungry  state 
caused  me  to  eat  heartily  of  both ; 
so,  for  fear  they  should  disagree  with 
me  so  late  at  night,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  take  a  little  more  spirit-and- 
water.  By  degrees  I  felt  much  more 
in  a  humour  to  converse,  and  gave 
them  my  opinions  on  the  probability 
of  the  French  invasion,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  ought  to  be  resisted. 
Maule  damned  the  Crapauds,  Gore 
offered  six  to  one  in  five-pound  notes 
they  didn't  come,  and  Sefton  said 
if  they  would  knock  down  our  in- 
fernal old  barracks,  and  oblige  Gov- 
ernment to  build  new  ones,  it  would 
be  a  glorious  thing.  "  Poor  crea- 
tures," thought  I,  "  what  views  to 
take  of  such  an  occurrence.  I  fancied 
the  grog  must  be  affecting  them,  and 
on  looking  about,  thought  they  were 
certainly  very  unsteady  in  their  seats. 
To  guard  against  any  such  effects 
upon  myself,  I  begged  Witherspoon 
to  hand  me  some  water ;  which  he 
did,  and,  curiously  enough,  out  of  a 
black  bottle.  My  tipple  did  not 
taste  weaker,  but  it  must  of  course 
have  been  so.  Thinking  their  hearts 
were  now  all  open,  and  a  word  of 
advice  might  possibly  have  more 
effect  than  at  a  less  genial  season,  I 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  my  high 
ideas  of  military  achievements,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  be 
performed ;  also  of  the  great  rewards 
awaiting  successful  valour,  and  my 
own  determination  to  distinguish  my- 
self or  die  in  the  attempt.  I  spoke 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  being 
now  on  a  theme  of  which  my  mind 
was  full,  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
attention  in  my  audience,  who  gave 
no  interruption  except  by  occasion- 
ally rapping  applause  on  the  table. 
I  did  not  half  exhaust  my  subject, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  off  in  con- 
sequence of  a  weak  feeling  about  the 
jaws  and  tongue — members  which  I 
had  never  exercised  sufficiently  to 
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give  them  much  endurance.  I,  how- 
ever, now  determined  to  use  them  a 
little  more  after  this  successful  even- 
ing. 

On  my  ceasing,  Witherspoon  made 
a  good  many  remarks  on  the  senti- 
ments which  I  had  delivered;  and, 
for  a  frivolous  fellow  like  him,  they 
were  rather  pertinent.  He  congra- 
tulated the  service  on  fostering  a 
youth  of  such  promise  as  myself; 
said  my  attainment  of  distinction 
was  simply  a  matter  of  time;  and 
that  he  hoped  he  should  live  to  wit- 
ness the  honour  which  an  approving 
sovereign  and  grateful  country  would 
bestow  on  me.  This  brought  him, 
he  continued,  to  the  more  immediate 
object  of  his  remarks.  For  a  man 
destined  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  mil- 
itary career,  it  had  always  been 
esteemed  an  act  of  prudence  to  enrol 
himself  as  brother  of  a  masonic  lodge. 
He  believed  that  I  had  not  yet  taken 
that  desirable  step  ;  and  he  had  been 
reminded  of  the  omission  this  even- 
ing, as,  being  all  but  one  masons,  the 
presence  of  an  uninitiated  person 
acted  in  some  degree  as  a  drag  on 
that  free  exchange  of  sentiment  which 
was  necessary  to  complete  social  en- 
joyment. He  then  called  upon  me 
in  a  most  urgent  manner  to  join  at 
once  the  fraternity,  observing  that 
there  were  enough  present  to  form  a 
lodge,  and  admit  me  forthwith.  I 
had  not  an  idea  of  any  of  them  being 
masons,  but  as  inviolable  secresy  is 
enforced  throughout  the  brotherhood, 
I  quite  understood  how  the  circum- 
stance might  have  remained  unmen- 
tioned.  My  intention,  for  long,  had 
been  to  be  made  a  mason.  Conse- 
quently, though  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  longer  notice  of  so  import- 
ant an  event,  I  did  not  feel  justified 
in  neglecting  an  opportunity  thus 
strangely,  or,  as  Witherspoon  ex- 
pressed it,  providentially  afforded. 

They  all  urgently  seconded  Wither- 
spoon's  proposal,  and  began  to  speak 
in  high  praise  of  the  order,  and  of  its 
usefulness  to  military  men.  The  sign 
of  recognition,  and  the  infinitely  cu- 
rious variety  of  methods  by  which  it 
could  be  made,  were  dwelt  upon  with 
much  earnestness.  Half-closing  the 
eye,  placing  the  tongue  in  the  cheek, 
or  applying  the  fingers  to  the  nose's 
point,  might,  by  a  peculiar  trick  in 
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the  doing,  be  vehicles  for  this  myste- 
rious communication.  Maule  related 
an  anecdote  of  his  having  been  in 
danger  of  imprisonment  at  Havre. 
A  tradesman,  backed  by  some  gov- 
ernment official,  endeavoured,  under 
pretence  of  claiming  a  debt,  to  pre- 
vent his  embarkation  for  England. 
He  had  been  robbed  of  his  money, 
and  could  not  therefore  comply  with 
the  demand  of  the  extortioner,  as, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  wished  to 
do.  In  this  dilemma  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  mason's  sign  as  a  last 
resource  ;  but,  being  ignorant  of  the 
language,  and  the  rogues  embarrass- 
ing him,  and  preventing  free  motion, 
it  "was  a  problem  how  it  was  to  be 
made.  Catching  the  whistle  of  the 
steamer,  he,  in  his  extremity,  con- 
veyed the  sign  in  two  stunning  blows 
on  the  official's  countenance.  The 
fellow  proved  to  be  a  mason,  and, 
falling  prostrate,  refrained  from  mo- 
tion till  Maule  had  scrambled  on 
board. 

"A  still  more  curious  case,"  said 
Chatterton,  "happened  recently  to 
myself.  Some  despairing  swain  had 
taken  to  prowling  under  the  window 
of  old  Quince's  daughter  in  Union 
Street,  and,  they  say,  had  at  length 
so  far  softened  the  fair  one  that  she 
opened  the  lattice,  and  allowed  a 
parley.  As  it  afterwards  appeared, 
the  fellow  was  much  of  my  height 
and  figure.  Fancy,  therefore,  my 
amazement,  on  returning  one  evening 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  at  being 
chased  by  a  policeman  whom  the 
crafty  old  Quince  had  held  in  ambush. 
The  Peeler  gained  upon  me,  and  I 
soon  felt  his  hand  on  my  collar.  Of 
course,  anything  like  quiet  expostu- 
lation was  impossible,  for  old  Quince 
was  blowing  along  behind.  The  dark- 
ness precluded  any  visible  signal,  but, 
never  forgetting  the  chance  of  the 
officer  being  a  mason,  I,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  got  a  half-crown 
from  my  pocket,  and  applied  it  to 
his  palm  as  we  masons  know  how. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Old 
Quince  found  the  Peeler  leaning 
against  a  wall,  dead  lame,  while  I 
was  half-way  to  the  barracks." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  as  it  was  a  mis- 
take, what  need  had  you  to  care  ? " 

"Is  it  nothing,"  replied  Chatterton, 
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"  to  be  locked  up  all  night,  and  have 
one's  delicacy  shocked  by  appearing 
before  a  magistrate  as  connected  with 
such  a  case  !  Besides,  I  should  have 
felt  bound  to  prosecute  for  the  false 
imprisonment,  and  should  probably 
have  retained  the  Attorney-General 
to  make  the  thing  sure.  There  would 
have  been  an  expense ! " 

Much  other  argument  and  illustra- 
tion were  used,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  I  consented  to  become  a 
mason. 

The  reader  will  understand  how  I 
am  precluded  from  revealing  any  part 
of  those  awful  mysteries  in  which  I 
then  participated.  Thus  much,  how- 
ever, I  may  be  permitted  to  remark. 
The  ceremonies,  which  were  approved 
—  nay,  insisted  on  — by  medieval 
sages,  lose  much  of  their  impressive 
character  by  the  lapse  of  time  and 
change  of  manners.  Were  it  not  that 
their  antiquity  sanctifies  them,  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  pronounce 
some  of  the  rites  of  initiation  as 
childish,  and  even  disgusting.  Some, 
too,  are  accompanied  with  what  I 
consider  unnecessary  bodily  torture. 
But  while  we  annually  see  men  in 
brass  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  show,  and 
hear  of  boys  being  whipped  on  Ro- 
gation Monday  to  fasten  on  their 
memories  the  bounds  of  a  parish,  we 
must  not  marvel  that  a  society  so 
little  exposed  to  innovation  should 
be  somewhat  antiquated  in  its  forms. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish,  however 
such  change  might  tend  to  bodily 
ease,  that  so  time-honoured  an  in- 
stitution should  truckle  to  modern 
fastidiousness.  I  will  say  no  more, 
save  that,  after  the  ordeal  was  com- 
pleted, the  lodge  was  declared  at  an 
end,  and,  to  use  a  parliamentary 
phrase,  the  house  resumed.  More 
hot  water  was  ordered,  and  as  I  was 
now  free  to  hear  and  discuss  any 
matter  which  might  be  introduced, 
the  conversation  took  a  very  onen 
turn.  I  heard  of  adventures  which 
astonished  me,  and  of  deeds  which 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  Would 
that  I  were  not  bound  by  my  oath 
to  withhold  from  the  reader  these 
interesting  anecdotes.  He  would 
hardly  enjoy  them  in  the  language 
in  which  they  were  related  by  my 
rude  companions,  but  I  might,  by 
softening  and  suppressing,  render 
many  of  them  highly  entertaining. 
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Four  of  our  party  went  home  in  a 
cab,  while,  as  I  felt  a  little  faint  and 
sick  after  the  excitement  of  the  even- 
ing, Maule  and  Gore  offered  to  walk 
back  with  me,  saying  they  should 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  my  escort. 
It  must  have  rained  heavily  during 
the  night,  as  I  never  recollect  to 
have  seen  so  many  puddles  as  we 
went  through.  My  companions,  in 
the  buoyancy  of  their  hearts;  sang 
merrily  along  the  deserted  streets, 
but  interrupted  our  progress  very 
much  by  impulses  to  knock  at  the 
doors  they  passed.  I  also  recollect 
an  animated  discussion  between  them 
and  a  person  in  a  shiny  hat  and  oil- 
skin cape,  and  whom  I  suppose  to 
have  been  some  abandoned  night- 
walker,  as  they  denounced  him  in 
very  strong  language,  which  he  took 
quite  calmly,  as  if  he  deserved  it, 
merely  replying, 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen ;  very  well. 
You'd  better  go  quietly  home." 

We  at  length  reached  the  draw- 
bridge, and  if  I  felt  enthusiastic  in 
the  afternoon,  depressed  as  I  was  by 
the  bad  weather  and  sense  of  unap- 
preciated merit,  it  may  be  conceived 
how  now,  returning  in  a  sort  of  tri- 
umph, the  sight  of  the  old  ramparts 
brought  back  my  great  and  engross- 
ing contemplations.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect parting  with  Maule  and  Gore, 
but  suppose  that  ceremony  to  have 
taken  place  during  a  reverie  which 
they  had  now  too  much  respect  for 
me  to  think  of  disturbing. 

On  finding  myself  alone,  my  first 
impulse  was  to  wander  in  the  early 
grey  of  the  morning  along  the  sea- 
ward ramparts  of  the  citadel.  The 
prospect  of  the  parade  which  would 
be  formed  in  half-an-hour  deterred 
me  from  the  supererogatory  process 
of  going  to  bed ;  and  I  felt  glad  that 
any  cause  had  brought  me  to  that 
spot,  and  prevented  my  sleeping 
away  so  delicious  a  dawn.  How  re- 
freshing, after  the  excitements  of  last 
night  — the  lights,  the  music,  the 
squinting  girl,  the  lobster,  the  de- 
canters, and  the  masonic  rites— was 
the  calm  scene  that  opened  with  the 
crescent  light !  Night's  curtain  was 
being  slowly  and  unwillingly  with- 
drawn. It  shrouded  yet  the  outlines 
of  the  hills  and  headlands,  save  where 
an  ambitious  clump  or  rock  pushed 
into  daylight,  like  some  pretenders  I 
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could  name,  who  know  their  only 
chance  of  notice  lies  in  getting  early 
possession  of  the  field.  Not  a  pin- 
nacle nor  a  flagstaff  sparkled  yet 
with  the  glancing  sun,  though  the 
red  east  proclaimed  that  the  day 
would  not  be  gloomy.  Masts  and 
cordage  indicated  the  positions  of 
the  ships,  whose  hulls,  some  faintly 
looming,  some  totally  shrouded,  re- 
minded me  of  the  diagram  by  which 
I  had  been  made  to  comprehend  the 
earth's  rotundity,  when  a  schoolboy. 
The  glimpses  of  foam  tumbling  over 
the  western  end  of  the  breakwater 
enticed  one's  imagination  to  conceive 
an  Icy  Cape  or  a  Niagara  behind  the 
mist,  and  informed  the  judgment 
that  it  was  near  high-water,  and  that 
a  heavy  Atlantic  swell  was  rolling 
into  the  Sound.  This  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  roaring  and  lashing 
which  the  waves,  though  I  could  not 
see  them,  kept  up  against  the  time- 
washed  rocks  beneath  our  walls. 
Again  I  referred  to  my  school  expe- 
riences, and  reflected  how  the  great 
Achilles  walked,  as  I  was  now  doing, 
in  a  somewhat  melancholy  mood  by 
the  shore  of  the  much-resounding 
sea ;  and  how  the  savage  Whacker 
had  impressed  on  my  memory,  with 
reference  to  the  word  TroXv^Xoio-^oto, 
that  it  is  the  Ionics,  and  not  the 
Attics,  who  delight  in  a  concourse  of 
vowels.  The  soreness  of  that  inflic- 
tion has  quite  passed  away  now,  and 
I  can  laugh  at  it.  No  doubt  the 
great  Heathfield  may  have  been 
horsed  as  a  tyro,  and  perhaps  Achil- 
les himself  did  not  always  find  his 
centaur  agreeable.  Who  knows  1 
Thus  did  I  amuse  myself,  giving 
free  rein  to  fancy.  The  light  grew 
broader,  and  the  hour  of  the  early 
parade  was  approaching.  I  was  pre- 
paring to  descend  the  ramp  to  get 
my  sword  and  sash,  when  an  object 
caught  my  eye  which  dissipated  all 
thought  of  the  day's  routine,  and 
made  every  pulse  in  my  system  dou- 
ble its  pace. 

Dark  amid  the  haze  was  to  be 
seen  the  form  of  a  three-decked  ship 
of  war,  standing  for  the  west  passage 
round  the  breakwater.  Common  as 
such  a  sight  is  at  Plymouth,  there 
was  something  about  this  vessel 
which  inexplicably. riveted  my  atten- 
tion, and  caused  a  misgiving  which 
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the  event  fully  justified.  An  Admi- 
ral's flag  was  flying  at  the  main, 
and  I  strained  my  eyes  to  distin- 
guish her  ensign,  when,  the  mist 
slightly  lifting,  I  was  astonished  by 
the  sight  of  a  large  fleet  in  the  offing, 
some  from  one  to  two  miles  astern  of 
the  flag-ship,  but  the  majority  hull 
down.  I  could  hardly  doubt  longer 
that  the  great  occasion  which  I 
had  so  often  in  thought  anticipated 
had  now  arrived :  and  presently  I 
was  relieved  from  all  uncertainty  by 
recognising  the  impudent  tricolor  of 
the  leading  ship.  Yes,  it  was  true  ! 
and  my  heart  fluttered,  and  I  felt 
my  cheeks  burn.  Our  ancient  enemy 
had  dared  to  beard  the  lion  in  his 
den,  and  the  time  was  come  when 
Britain  was  to  test  the  value  of  those 
sons  to  whom  she  had  intrusted  the 
defence  of  her  dockyard,  arsenal, 
and  reserve  navy,  if  not  indeed  of 
her  liberty  and  her  honour.  One 
moment  I  wasted  in  exultation  over 
the  miserable  sceptics  who  had  al- 
ways ridiculed  the  fear  of  invasion  ; 
but,  that  emotion  past,  my  soul  de- 
voted herself  to  the  work  which  the 
great  emergency  required,  and  I  felt 
within  me  the  energy  and  confidence 
of  a  patriot  warrior.  The  interest 
with  which  I  watched  the  enemy 
had  not  allowed  me  to  think  of  giv- 
ing an  alarm,  and  I  soon  saw  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  do  so,  for  others 
were  alert  as  well  as  myself.  The 
English  three-decker  in  the  Sound 
was  getting  under  way,  and,  as  the 
Frenchman  rounded  the  west  end  of 
the  breakwater,  a  wreath  of  smoke 
curling  above  the  trees  on  Redding 
Point,  followed  by  the  booming  of  a 
heavy  gun,  showed  that  either  Maker 
Redoubt,  or  Picklecome  Battery,  had 
opened  the  concert  and  hurled  the 
first  bullet  at  our  presumptuous  in- 
vader. The  roar  of  the  whole  battery 
succeeded,  and  I  longed  to  pierce 
with  my  eyes  the  intervening  point 
of  land,  and  behold  the  brave  fellows 
at  their  guns.  The  effect  of  their 
fire  on  the  leading  ship  was  beyond 
my  observation.  It  did  not  elicit 
from  her  any  reply,  for  she  held 
silently  on  her  course,  and  seemed  to 
reserve  her  strength  for  the  enemy 
who  awaited  her  in  the  Sound.  The 
second  and  third  ships,  as  they  came 
within  range,  received  the  fire  of  the 
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battery,  but  like  their  leader  they 
passed  in  silence  on,  intent,  no  doubt, 
on  objects  far  greater  than  driving  a 
company  of  artillery  from  the  guns 
of  an  outwork.  They  must  have 
been  fearfully  harassed  by  the  heavy 
shot,  but  no  lucky  ball  had  arrested 
the  progress  of  any,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when,  with  nerves  strained  to 
their  utmost,  I  witnessed  the  en- 
counter of  our  solitary  man-of-war 
with  the  enemy's  flag-ship.  Either 
of  these  vessels  sought  the  other,  so 
that  but  little  time  elapsed  ere  they 
were  side  by  side,  in  the  position 
which  I  believe  sailors  call  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm,  and  their  stems  point- 
ing to  me.  Suddenly  innumerable 
curls  of  smoke  ascended  from  the 


ports  of  the  S- 


and  I  saw  the 


Frenchman  stagger  and  reel.  Then 
came  the  report  of  the  tremendous 
broadside,  and  both  ships  were  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Long 
I  looked  but  could  clearly  see  no- 
thing more ;  only  the  roar  of  the 
artillery  told  what  was  passing  be- 
hind the  sulphury  screen.  Mean- 
while the  hostile  fleet  stood  across 
the  Sound  with  a  fair  wind ;  a  few 
long  shots  from  Staddon  towers  and 
Staddon  heights  fell  about  them, 
apparently  doing  little  injury,  and 
they  approached  the  narrow  passage 
between  Drake's  Island  and  the 
mainland.  In  ten  minutes  their 
leader  would  be  under  fire  of  our 
citadel  guns,  and  those  of  the  island. 

"Now  then,  Messieurs  les  Cra- 
pauds,  look  to  yourselves,"  said  I, 
u  you  shall  find  no  child's  play 
here." 

I  saw  the  gunners  at  their  guns 
on  the  island,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
to  leave  my  present  position,  on  the 
higher  ramparts,  and  see  whether  our 
batteries  were  all  ready.  I  was  not 
myself  aware  how  much  my  moral 
superiority  was  developed  by  the 
emergency,  until  I  saw  its  effect 
upon  Witherspoon.  He  had  just 
marched  his  men  into  Ligonier  bat- 
teries, and  was  standing  on  the 
higher  platform  as  I  came  up.  The 
men  were  scrambling  their  side  arms  * 
from  the  shed,  unlocking  the  maga- 
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zine,  and  forming  round  their  guns 
with  anything  but  the  precision  and 
silent  order  which  appeared  to  me  to 
be  necessary.  I  therefore  said — 

"Captain  Witherspoon,  you  will 
please  to  recollect  the  immense  re- 
sponsibility which  at  this  moment 
rests  on  you,  and  let  that  reflection 
suggest  the  proper  arrangement  of 
your  battery  at  this  crisis." 

"You  be ."  Witherspoon  an- 
swered thus  far,  in  his  usual  con- 
temptuous tone  ;  but  I  presume  that 
my  voice  and  aspect  at  once  over- 
awed him,  for  he  instantly  altered 
his  key  and  manner.  This  was  no 
supper  party,  but  an  encounter  of  a 
different  kind,  where  I  flatter  my- 
self we  somewhat  changed  places. 
"  Where  were  his  gibes  now !  his 
gambols,  his  songs,  his  flashes  of 
merriment!"  With  what  a  chap- 
fallen  look  did  he  now  succumb  to 
my  dictation !  Deprecatingly  he 
made  the  mason's  sign,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  tha,t  he  immedi- 
ately addressed  himself  to  regulate 
his  men's  proceedings  ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  further  en- 
counter with  my  eye,  for  he  busied 
himself  in  laying  the  left-hand  gun 
of  the  lower  battery.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  enemy's  foremost  ship 
was  within  range  ;  the  island  gave 
her  half-a-dozen  shots,  all  of  which 
appeared  to  take  effect,  but  without 
retarding  her  advance. 

"Now,  then,"  exclaimed  Wither- 
spoon, "  be  ready  to  fire  the  moment 
I  give  the  word." 

"  Aim  a  little  in  advance  of  her, 
Captain  Witherspoon,"  said  I ;  "  'tis 
the  best  method  for  striking." 

This  time  Witherspoon  appeared 
to  be  so  awed  that  he  did  not  answer, 
nor  even  look  at  me. 

"  No.  1,  fire ! "  and  bang  went  a 
56-pound  shot  against  her  bows. 

"  That  told  at  any  rate,"  said  I. 

One  after  another  the  heavy  guns 
discharged  their  bullets,  the  upper 
battery  firing  red-hot  shot.  Suddenly 
the  ship  let  go  a  broadside,  which 
ploughed  up  the  earth  all  along  our 
batteries,  and  sent  the  stones  and 
bricks  flying  in  a  cloud,  struck  down 


*  Side-arms — sponges,  rammers,  handspikes,  &c.,  used  in  the  service  of   great 
guns,  and  usually  kept  in  a  shed  close  to  the  battery. 
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seven  gunners,  and  dismounted  an 
8-inch  gun.  Then  without  slackening 
her  speed,  she  held  on  along  the 
channel. 

"  Western  King  is  our  best  chance 
now,"  I  thought ;  "  if  they  cannot 
cripple  her  from  thence,  she  will  burn 
the  dockyard." 

The  gunners  had  left  Ligonier  bat- 
teries, and  were  hurrying  to  King 
Charles's  bastion,  in  hopes  to  get 
another  round  at  her  before  she  was 
put  of  range,  and  I  also  was  hasten- 
ing thither  to  witness  the  further 
fate  of  the  audacious  intruders,  when 
I  perceived  the  interior  of  the  fort- 
ress to  be  in  a  state  of  strange  com- 
motion. Orderlies  were  running 
hither  and  thither;  the  old  master- 
gunner,  attended  by  a  couple  of  men, 
bearing  huge  bunches  of  keys,  was 
busy  locking  and  unlocking  stores 
and  magazines  ;  fatigue  parties  were 
carrying  straw  and  other  combustible 
matter  worth  saving  to  the  casemates, 
while  the  refuse  was  being  burnt  on 
the  grass.  Our  colonel,  who  chanced 
to  be  the  senior  officer  in  the  citadel, 
stood  in  front  of  his  quarters  con- 
versing earnestly  with  the  command- 
ing engineer  of  the  district,  who 
lived  within  the  walls,  and  with  the 
colonel  of  the  other  regiment— for 
two  corps  lay  in  the  citadel.  There 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  a 
parade  forming,  although  it  was 
nearly  the  appointed  hour.  Instead 
of  pursuing  my  way  along  the  ram- 
parts, I  descended  to  the  interior,  to 
ascertain  if  possible  what  these 
things  might  mean.  A  sergeant  whom 
I  met  below  informed  me  that  he 
knew  nothing  with  certainty,  but  the 
rumour  was  that  an  overwhelming 
enemy's  land-force  was  approaching 
from  the  north,  and  that  advices 
had  been  sent  out  in  all  directions 
whence  assistance  might  be  furnished 
to  apprise  others  of  our  danger. 
Devonport,  he  supposed,  was  fully 
occupied  with  its  own  assailants,  and 
not  likely  to  contribute  much  to  our 
aid  :  wherefore  the  colonel  was  un- 
derstood to  be  meditating  the  best 
possible  defence,  sure  that  by  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  he  would  gain  time 
enough  to  let  succours  come  up.  The 
colonel,  he  said,  was  "as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,"  and  had  ordered  the 
men  to  get  their  breakfasts  before  the 
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drums  beat  to  arms,  seeing  that  the 
enemy  was  yet  some  miles  distant, 
and  pur  scouts  would  give  due  notice 
of  his  approach.  "  Truly,"  thought 
I,  "misfortunes  never  come  single. 
The  naval  attack  was  enough  for  one 
day,  and  now  here  we  are  about  to 
experience  a  siege.  We  shall  have 
fearful  work  on  our  own  hands,  and 
be  entirely  shut  out  from  knowledge 
of  how  the  dockyard,  the  magazines, 
arsenal,  or  garrison  of  Devonport 
may  fare.  Where  can  the  fellow  have 
thrown  his  troops  ashore  so  sud- 
denly !  No  convenient  place  nearer 
than  Falmouth  or  Helford  river,  and 
he  cannot  have  effected  his  inarch 
from  either  of  those  points  without 
our  getting  earlier  notice.  Fowey  ? 
Padstow?  ^orquay  ?  Heaven  knows ! 
but  here,  it  seems,  he  is,  as  unex- 
pected as  he  could  possibly  wish  ! " 
Like  a  true  Elliot,  I  immediately 
bethought  me  of  how  I  best  might 
render  service  at  this  anxious  time. 
Our  supply  of  water  was,  I  knew, 
excellent ;  and  unless  the  enemy 
should  detect  and  cut  our  pipes,  its 
flow  would  be  continual.  As  to  pro- 
visions, I  soon  ascertained  from  our 
quartermaster,  that  he  and  his  breth- 
ren were  hard  at  it  clearing  every 
pork  and  biscuit  and  beef  store  in  the 
town.  The  engineers,  too,  were  un- 
scrupulously laying  hands  on  all 
kinds  of  materials  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  defence.  Timber, 
nails,  artificers'  tools,  intrenching 
implements,  and  a  quantity  of  crates, 
hampers,  and  empty  barrels,  were 
seized  upon  and  stored  in  the  fort- 
ress. They  were,  moreover,  abstract- 
ing the  sod  and  soils  from  fields  and 
gardens,  and  carting  them  into  the 
citadel,  to  be  used  m  repairing  the 
earthworks.  Presently,  the  drums 
beat  the  generate — the  whole  garrison 
stood  on  parade,  and  heard  from  the 
colonel  an  impressive  and  encourag- 
ing address,  which  was  responded  to 
by  three  cheers.  Not  the  least  pleas- 
ant part  of  his  speech  to  my  ears 
was  the  concluding  sentence — "Mr 
Nincome,  as  you  have  studied  your 
profession,  and  may  therefore  be  of 
much  service  to  me  in  various  ways, 
I  dispense  with  your  company  duties. 
Fall  out ! "  How  my  heart  swelled 
at  these  words,  and  how  I  felt  that  I 
could  contemn  my  tormentors  of  yes- 
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terday !  Released  thus  from  regi- 
mental drudgery,  I  busied  myself  in 
seeing  that  due  preparation  was  made, 
and  found  that  orders  had  been  given 
to  treat  my  suggestions  with  every 
possible  respect.  About  noon  we 
were  desired  to  raise  the  bridges — a 
sign  that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off. 
How  it  had  fared  with  the  unfortu- 
nate townsfolk  during  that  alarming 
morn",  I  know  not ;  but  on  my  going 
into  the  ravelin  to  see  the  order  re- 
garding the  bridges  carried  into  effect, 
there  I  beheld  assembled  on  the 
glacis*  troops  of  the  unfortunate 
people  endeavouring  to  effect  an  en- 
trance for  shelter,  but  refused  admit- 
tance by  the  guard.  The  reception 
of  such  a  crowd  into  the  fort  was,  of 
course,  incompatible  with  its  proper 
defence  ;  and  I  advanced  to  do  sternly 
my  unpleasant  duty  of  informing 
them  that  their  present  position  was 
the  most  dangerous  they  could  pos- 
sibly occupy,  as  being  the  field  on 
which  the  whole  force,  both  of  the 
attack  and  the  defence,  would  be 
exerted.  What  was  my  consterna- 
tion, as  well  as  delight,  to  behold 
among  the  foremost  crowd  the  sweet 
face  of  Mary  Passingham,  and  the 
face  of  her  aged  father.  My  intended 
stern  denial  died  on  my  lips,  and  I 
thought  only  how  I  could  except 
from  the  general  exclusion  those 
whom  I  so  ardently  desired  to  serve 
and  protect.  Mary's  glance  already 
rested  on  my  face,  no  longer  furtive 
or  sarcastic,  but  soft,  confiding,  and 
irresistibly  appealing,  as  she  hung  on 
the  old  man's  arm.  "  One  moment," 
said  I,  to  the  commander  of  the  guard, 
"  the  bridge  must  be  lowered  again 
for  a  particular  object."  He  hesitated 
an  instant,  but  seemed  to  feel  com- 
pelled to  comply.  As  the  ponderous 
mass  swung  creakingly  to  its  hori- 
zontal position,  a  sign  from  me  sum- 
moned my  dear  friends  to  the  edge 
of  the  ditch,  and  they  were  speedily 
within  the  walls ;  but,  alas,  not  with- 
out a  number  of  others,  whom  it  had 
been  impossible  to  keep  from  rushing 
over.  Among  those  to  whom  I  had 
thus  unintentionally  afforded  an  en- 
trance, I  was  mortified  to  see  my 
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squinting  partner,  Miss  Congdon, 
whom  her  fright  did  not  render  a 
whit  more  captivating,  and  the  tire- 
some old  lady  who  had  annoyed  me 
so  last  night,  looking  more  grotesque 
than  ever.  The  former,  with  her 
usual  effrontery,  seized  on  my  arm, 
and  began  to  repeat  her  disgusting 
blandishments  ;  but  I  was  in  no  hu- 
mour now  for  foolery,  and  in  a  man- 
ner as  summary  as  politeness  admit- 
ted of,  I  disengaged  myself  from  her. 
Then  devoting  myself  to  the  gentle 
Mary,  who,  amid  all  her  alarm, 
blushed  with  conscious  satisfaction 
at  the  course  things  were  taking,  I 
escorted  her  and  her  aged  companion 
to  the  securest  bomb-proof  in  the 
citadel.  Shall  I  say  how,  in  that  short 
walk,  our  emancipated  spirits  per- 
fectly comprehended  each  other,  and 
what  low  accents  of  affection  and 
sweet  confidence  my  ears  drank  rap- 
turously in  !  Nay,  those  sounds  are 
too  cherished,  too  holy,  to  be  ever 
submitted  to  the  public  eye.  The 
refuge  which  I  chose  for  my  sweet 
fugitive  was  but  lowly — a  soldier's 
casemated  room, very  dark  and  damp ; 
but  there  was  a  grate  in  it,  and  a  fire 
was  speedily  kindled.  Seeing  that  at 
present  I  could  do  no  more  for  my 
Mary's  security,  I  began  to  address 
to  her  a  few  parting  words  of  ten- 
der encouragement,  when  the  odious 
Congdon  interrupted  me  with — 

"  La  now,  Nincome,  dear  !  you  are 
not  going  to  leave  us  helpless  females 
in  this  horrid  den.  You  are  going  to 
stay  and  take  care  of  us ! " 

And  the  creature  came  and  hung 
upon  my  shoulder,  attempting  a  sob. 
The  queer  old  lady,  too,  began  again 
to  belabour  me  with  questions  touch- 
ing the  57th  and  Mr  Henry  Button, 
whose  appearance  at  that  moment, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
might  be  serving  in,  she  thought 
particularly  desirable.  Longer  de- 
lay was  impossible,  therefore,  look- 
ing towards  Mary  the  devoted  feel- 
ings which  I  could  not  express,  I 
once  more  sought  the  parade  ground. 
A  very  storm  of  firing  was  by  this 
time  in  progress.  Muskets,  rifles, 
and  artillery,  each  contributed  to  the 


*  Glacis A  smooth  surface  of  ground  sloping  gently  from  the  uttermost  defen- 
sible line  of  a  fortress  towards  the  surrounding  country. 
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din.  They  were  bringing  down 
wounded  men  from  the  ramparts  and 
taking  them  to  hospital.  Missiles 
flew  around  me  and  over  my  head, 
tearing  up  the  grass  and  battering 
the  opposite  buildings.  Up  I  ran  to 
the  gun  terreplein  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  matters ;  and  jumping 
on  to  the  banquette,  or  step,  on  which 
musketeers  stand  to  fire  over  the 
parapet,  looked  on  an  astonishing 
scene.  The  bullets  flew  about  so 
thickly  that  I  was  compelled  to  make 
with  the  utmost  rapidity  my  observa- 
tion of  what  was  passing.  It  was 
clear  that  the  enemy  had  determined 
to  save  time  in  his  operations  at  any 
other  expense  ;  he  had  therefore 
selected  for  his  principal  attack  the 
north  side  of  the  fortress,  where  the 
town  approaches  so  closely  to  the 
works  as  to  leave  but  an  inconsider- 
able space  to  pass  over.  As  he  was 
evidently  in  immense  force,  he  had 
not  neglected  other  points,  but  along 
the  whole  exterior  line  of  buildings, 
where  gardens,  stores,  and  dwellings 
afforded  him  a  place  of  arms  almost 
ready  made,  he  had  availed  himself 
to  the  utmost  of  his  opportunity. 
From  hundreds  of  house-tops  and  win- 
dows which  were  within  easy  range 
was  rattling  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry. 
He  had  hoisted  in  some  way  a  gun  to 
the  top  of  the  church-tower,  and,  hav- 
ing knocked  away  the  pinnacles,  was 
using  it  with  serious  effect.  The 
same  expedient  was  resorted  to  wher- 
ever a  high  strong  house  afforded  the 
chance.  The  Jews'  burial-ground 
had  been  converted  into  a  mortar- 
battery.  In  short,  every  sort  of  mis- 
sile was  being  hurled  in  profusion 
against  our  devoted  ramparts.  Di- 
rect fire  was  tearing  our  parapets, 
disabling  our  gunners  and  marksmen, 
and  spreading  havoc  along  the  in- 
terior. Ricochet  batteries  plunged 
hopping  balls  along  our  lines,  dis- 
mounting ordnance  and  causing  all 
manner  of  casualties ;  while  bombs 
of  every  size  were  falling  about, 
spreading  death  and  confusion.  Our 
gunners  and  small-arm  men  behaved 
like  heroes,  and  opposed  this  over- 
whelming attack  with  the  utmost 
devotion.  Bullets  flew  thick  through 
every  embrasure,  and  made  the  ser- 
vice of  the  guns  truly  difficult.  Be- 
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sides,  the  enemy  among  the  buildings 
was  better  screened  almost  than  we 
were,  and  all  our  shots,  whether  or 
not  they  annoyed  him,  certainly  took 
effect  upon  the  good  town  of  Ply- 
mouth. Even  amid  the  roar  of  this 
dreadful  struggle,  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  miserable  inhabitants 
were  audible.  Impatient  of  the  least 
delay,  our  besieger  was  already  be- 
ginning to  push  two  saps  across  our 
glacis,  malgre  the  vigorous  fire  we 
were  able  to  maintain.  Seeing  this, 
and  having  noted  other  matters  which 
appeared  of  moment,  I  was  about  to 
seek  the  Colonel,  when,  as  I  was 
passing  a  battery,  there  fell  a  live 
shell  a  few  paces  in  front.  The  fuze 
appeared  to  have  burnt  very  low,  but 
Witherspoon,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
was  a  gallant  fellow  enough,  ran  like 
lightning  from  among  his  guns,  and, 
lifting  the  deadly  globe,  had  essayed 
to  hurl  it  into  the  ditch.  Another 
instant,  a  hair's-breadth  more  fuze, 
and  his  purpose  would  have  been 
effected.  The  shell  was  leaving  his 
hands  when  it  exploded,  and  not  a 
recognisable  portion  remained  of 
what  had  been  the  elegant  Wither- 
spoon. Many  others  suffered  by  the 
accident,  but  I,  fortunately,  was  not 
one  of  them.  There  was  no  time  for 
emotion,  and  I  hurried  to  tell  Colonel 
S.  of  the  incipient  saps.  At  my  sug- 
gestion, he  ordered  Captain  Sefton  to 
select  some  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
garrison,  and  endeavour  to  stop  the 
progress  of  these  approaches.  While 
arranging  the  matter,  I  happened  to 
encounter  my  facetious  friends,  Gore 
and  Chatterton,  who  were  told  off  to 
the  elevating  duty  of  superintending 
the  filling  of  sandbags,  or  sacks  of 
earth  used  to  stop  holes  and  repair 
damages  generally  on  the  works. 
They  were  in  a  sheltered  corner, 
looking  utterly  bewildered  ;  but,  on 
seeing  me,  they  raised  a  shout  of  re- 
cognition very  unlike  their  ancient 
derisive  salutation.  In  most  deferen- 
tial accents  one  requested  me  to  tell 
them  "  what  it  was  all  about  1 "  and 
the  other,  "  when  we  should  have  a 
shy  at  'em  1n  I  gave  some  evasive 
answer  to  quiet  the  poor  mudlarks, 
and  passed  on.  How  the  enemy 
achieved  the  celerity  of  his  processes 
I  can  hardly  explain  according  to 
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natural  means.     Certainly  some  of    in  an  hour  or  less,  would  in  ordinary 
eml  have  occupied  days-but  so^I 


was.     Having  observed  how  eager     anticipated  a  movement  of  his  which 
our  foe  was  to  advance  quickly,  I     I  flattered  myself  that  I  might  be 
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able  to  impede,  if  not  wholly  to  frus- 
trate. A  sergeant  of  my  company, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  an  intelligent 
fellow,  was  crossing  the  parade  to 
another  point  of  the  defence.  I  stopped 
him,  and  began  to  give  some  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  design  which  I 
had  then  in  hand.  Before  I  had  said 
many  words,  a  round-shot,  just  graz- 
ing the  crest  of  the  parapet,  took  the 
sergeant's  head  clean  from  his  shoul- 
ders ;  the  frightful  trunk  stood  a  mo- 
ment erect  in  the  attitude  of  atten- 
tion, and  then  fell  heavily  on  the  gravel. 
Another  non-commissioned  officer, 
who  had  witnessed  the  casualty,  ran 
down  from  the  ramparts  to  examine 
the  extent  of  it,  and  to  assist,  if  assist- 
ance could  be  of  avail,  the  wounded 
man.  While  standing  over  the  body, 
he,  too,  was  struck  by  a  grape-shot  in 
the  thigh.  The  wound  made  him 
frantic  with  pain,  and  though  a  brave, 
phlegmatic  man,  he  cried  aloud  in  his 
agony.  How  could  I  doubt  after  -this 
that  I  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  was 
reserved  for  some  great  purpose  !  I 
got  him  removed,  and  then  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  a  more  sheltered 
spot,  where  I  speedily  mustered  a 
handful  of  trusty  men,  with  whom  I 
passed  through  a  sally-port,  and  into 
the  north-east  ravelin.  The  short 
afternoon  had  passed  during  the 
events  which  I  have  briefly  related, 
and  it  was  now  pitch  dark.  The 
fuzes  and  rockets  which  shot  across 
the  winter  sky,  the  flashes  of  the  fre- 
quent artillery,  and  the  lurid  light 
from  burning  buildings,  made  night 
sublimely  hideous. 

In  the  ravelin,  as  I  expected,  the 
defence  was  languishing.  The  casual- 
ties were  many,  the  parapets  were 
sadly  broken,  and  the  little  band  re- 
maining were  losing  heart  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  forgotten. 
Our  arrival  refreshed  their  spirits. 
The  covertway  *  of  the  outwork  was 
already  untenable ;  all  the  traverses 
were  beaten  down,  and  a  constant 
fire  of  muskets  and  rifles  streamed 
along  its  branches.  This  confirmed 
me  in  the  opinion  I  had  formed,  viz. 
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that  the  enemy  would  attempt  the 
ravelin  by  a  coup-de-main.     Having 
placed  some  picked  shots  behind  pal- 
isades at  the  gorge,  so  that  their  fire 
could  sweep  the  ditch,  the  rest  of  our 
party  ascended  to  the  interior,  where 
strict  silence  was  commanded,  and 
we  awaited  the  event.    But  a  few 
moments  had  elapsed  before  we  dis- 
tinguished rows  of  dark  figures  on 
the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  each  of 
whom  threw  a  bundle  (no  doubt  a 
bag  of  hay)  into  the  ditch,  and  the 
whole  party  descended  on  the  soft 
bed.    My  steady  fellows  at  the  pal- 
isades then  gave  them  two  telling 
volleys,  every  shot  of  which  was  well 
accounted  for.    Had  the  attack  and 
defence  been  in  any  moderate  propor- 
tion one  to  the  other,  this  sudden 
flanking  fire  would  have  determined 
the  failure  of  the    attempt.     But, 
alas  !  our  foe  had,  it  was  clear,  come 
prepared  to  effect  his  purpose  at  any 
expense  of  men.    For  every  one  shot 
down,  three  poured  into  the  ditch, 
and  ere  long  I  heard  the  horns  of  their 
scaling-ladders  scratching  against  the 
wall.    I  gave  the  signal  to  my  party. 
The  ladders  touched  the  top  of  the  ma- 
sonry, and  were  immediately  mount- 
ed by  French  soldiers  five  or  six  deep. 
We  leaned  in  silence  over  the  berm^t 
seized  the  ladder-heads,  and,  amid 
every  species  of  Gallic  malediction, 
precipitated  our  assailants  into  the 
ditch.    Twice  did  we  thus  thwart 
their  aim,  and  hurl  their  foremost  to 
destruction;    but  again  their  fatal 
numbers  overbore  us.    Ladders  more 
numerous  than  we  could  at  once  en- 
gage were  at  length  planted,  and  a 
dozen  of  the  enemy,  the  precursors  of 
more  than  two  hundred,  scrambled 
on  to  the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet, 
and  began  to  ascend  it.     Prominent 
even  in  the  obscurity,  strode  a  huge 
form  of  more  almost  than  human  di- 
mensions.   The  dusky  shade  of  his 
sabre  loomed  monstrous  in  the  air, 
and  I  saw  or  felt  the  truculent  rolling 
of  two  horrid  eyes".    Him  I  singled 
out  as  my  antagonist  in  this  hand-to- 
hand  encounter.    "  Hah ! "  he  roared, 


*  Covertway — a  sunken  passage  all  round  the  works,  between  the  ditch  and  glacis. 
It  is  crossed  at  intervals  by  traverses,  or  mounds  of  earth,  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
projectiles  from  skimming  from  end  to  end  of  its  long  branches. 

t  Berm— a  narrow  ledge  between  the  top  of  the  masonry  and  the  foot  of  the 
earth-slopes. 
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seeing  me  advance,  "  leetel  Angleish 
goddam,  I  shall  feed  you  for  my  so- 
pare."  The  blow  he  thereupon  aimed 
was  enough  to  have  mowed  down  a 
regiment,  but  I  was  on  the  watch, 
and  eluded  it ;  then  rushing  within 
his  guard,  I  thrust  at  him  with  the 
point,  and  inflicted  the  first  wound. 
Throughout  the  combat  I  observed 
that  conduct  which,  in  the  best  ac- 
counts, is  pursued  by  lithe  and  ener- 
getic warriors,  matched  against  un- 
wieldy strength  and  fierceness,  a,nd 
which  always  wins.  I  got  one  rather 
severe  shave  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
and  in  return  inflicted  a  second  body- 
wound,  which  brought  to  his  knee 
this  hero  who  would  have  supped 
upon  me.  Then,  springing  vehemently 
against  him,  so  as  to  destroy  his  ba- 
lance, I  set  my  foot  upon  the  huge 
trunk,  while,  with  my  sword's  point 
admonishing  his  jugular,  I  required 
him  to  beg  his  life.  This  he  did  in  the 
most  piteous  terms,  first  making  the 
mason's  signal ;  and,  yielding  up  his 
sword,  he  limped  after  me  like  another 
Orson.  Our  struggle  had  brought  us 
close  to  the  gorge  of  the  ravelin, 
where  all  that  remained  of  my  little 
party  were  also  collected ;  for,  while 
I  was  engaged  in  this  death-conflict, 
others  had  not  been  left  idle ;  and,  in 
truth,  our  glorious  little  band,  over- 
borne, but  not  dismayed,  had  inch  by 
inch  been  forced  to  yield  their  ground. 
It  was  but  too  true  that  the  ravelins 
were  lost  (for  the  north-west  one  was 
untenable  after  the  fall  of  the  other 
and  loss  of  the  covertway),  and  the 
next  thing  to  be  attended  to  was  a 
quiet  retreat  into  the  body  of  the 
place,  without  disclosing  the  position 
of  the  sally-port,  and  bringing  in  the 
enemy  pele-mele  with  us  through  the 
gate.  The  brave  fellows  recognised 
my  signal,  and  we  descended  in  si- 
lence to  the  main  ditch,  where  the 
few  who  had  been  posted  at  the  pal- 
isades were  all  alive  and  fresh.  To 
them  we  delivered  our  two  or  three 
prisoners,  including  my  gigantic  ad- 
versary, and  then,  all  stealing  to  the 
port,  we  regained  the  interior  of  the 
fortress.  The  change  in  its  condition, 
even  during  our  short  absence,  was 
heart-breaking.  More  than  half  our 
guns  were  silenced;  our  torn  and 
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scorched  parapets  miserably  patched 
with  sandbags,  or  by  any  means  that 
could  make  them  at  all  efficient.  Fre- 
quently a  merkm  *  was  battered  en- 
tirely down,  so  that  the  two  guns  had 
to  be  fought  without  cover.  Blind- 
age—that is  to  say,  temporary  bomb- 
proof cover,  formed  of  balks  of  thick 
timber,  faggots,  and  earth — had  been 
resorted  to  in  the  most  important 
places,  but  the  paucity  of  our  arti- 
ficers, and  of  our  garrison  generally, 
prevented  an  extensive  application  of 
this  useful  but  laborious  auxiliary. 
Three  or  four  buildings  flaming  to 
the  sky  showed  others  beaten  open, 
unroofed,  or  in  utter  ruins.  Groans 
and  shrieks  smote  the  ear,  for  the 
few  who  could  be  spared  to  look 
to  the  wounded  could  not  bear  away 
the  victims  as  fast  as  the  casual- 
ties occurred.  Two  howitzers  and  a 
rattling  fire  of  musketry  were*  open- 
ing upon  the  ravelin  from  which  we 
had  just  been  driven,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  establishing  nimself 
there.  Attempts  were  being  made  to 
quell  the  various  fires.  The  garrison 
performed  prodigies.  Their  energy 
might  succeed  in  making  the  place 
good  until  succour  should  arrive,  but 
that  we  could,  without  assistance, 
beat  off  such  a  powerful  enemy  was 
impossible.  I  was  ascending  the  ramp 
towards  the  terreplein  of  the  battery 
whose  guns  had  been  turned  on  the 
ravelin,  with  the  intention  of  address- 
ing two  persons  whose  figures  showed 
dark  against  the  sky  as  they  stood 
either  observing  or  directing,  when  I 
felt  a  sudden  pang  in  the  neck.  This 
did  not  prostrate  nor  disable  me,  but 
it  seemed  to  stir  up  the  wound  in  my 
head  which  I  had  received  from  the 
sabre  of  the  gigantic  Gaul.  A  feeling, 
as  if  twenty  devils  within  my  brain 
were  rending  the  skull  asunder,  ac- 
companied by  a  crushing  feeling  at 
the  chest,  and  a  deadly  sickness,  over- 
came me.  But  rousing  all  my  ener- 
gies I  shook  off  the  infirmity  after  a 
few  seconds,  and  approached  the  two 
figures.  The^  proved  to  be  the  com- 
manding engineer  and  my  colonel, 
directing  and  encouraging  the  de- 
fence, and  speaking  words  of  hope 
and  comfort  which  they  could  hardly 
feel. 


*  A  merlon  is  the  portion  of  parapet  between  two  gun  embrasures  or  openings. 
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"  Hah,  Nincome,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  I  am  thankful  to  see  you  safe.  I 
know  well  where  you  have  been. 
'Twas  cleverly  thought  of,  and  well 
and  bravely  fought.  We  have  lost 
our  outworks.  What  then  !  our  at- 
tention being  directed  to  fewer  points, 
and  our  force  more  concentrated,  our 
fire  may  now  recover  the  ascendant. 
Let  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves, 
and  ere  long  fortune  may  veer  to  our 
side." 

"  Are  you  aware,  Mr  Nincome," 
asked  the  engineer,  "  that  the  enemy 
was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the 
ravelins  than  he  traced  and  began 
to  work  at  a  breaching-battery  on 
the  edge  of  the  counterscarp  ?  We 
have  plied  him  with  all  the  fire  we 
can  muster,  and  his  men  fall  fast,  but 
still  he  perseveres.  An  hour,  nay 
perhaps  ten  minutes,  in  delaying  his 
work  may  affect  the  event,  for  relief 
must  be  approaching,  and  not  far 
distant." 

I  caught  his  meaning  in  an  instant. 
"  A  sortie,"  I  said,  "  as  strong  as  we 
can  afford  to  make  it,  must  be  haz- 
arded. I  respectfully  beg  the  com- 
mand of  it,"  I  added,  turning  to  our 
colonel. 

"  Generous  youth,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  who  so  fit  or  so  deserving !  I  will 
give  orders  forthwith  for  the  as- 
sembly of  a  select  force.  In  ten 
minutes  they  shall  be  ready  to  sally." 

_"  Thanks,"  I  replied.  "In  ten 
minutes,  sir,  expect  to  see  me  at  their 
head." 

Now  then,  the  time  was  come  when 
the  safety  not  only  of  her  whom  I 
adored,  but  of  the  little  garrison,  nay, 
possibly  of  our  renowned  island, 
might  depend  upon  my  single  arm  ! 
Desperate  as  was  the  service,  I  de- 
termined that,  whether  I  lived  or 
died,  it  should  be  nobly  executed. 
One  word  to  the  beloved  of  my  soul, 
one  last  embrace,  and  then  I  would 
be  all  my  country's  !  Kapidly  I 
sped  towards  the  casemates,  and  en- 
tered one  where  I  thought  that  I  had 
hoarded  my  treasure.  Not  Mary's 
face,  but  a  different  sight  was  there. 
A  woman,  whose  shrieks  and  gestures 
told  that  sudden  grief  had  overmas- 
tered her  reason,  was  by  turns  rush- 
ing desperate  about  the  casemate,  and 
flinging  herself  upon  a  mattress,  along 
which  lay  extended  a  dusky  form — I 
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doubted  not  what.  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  either  the  dying  or  the 
dead.  The  light  of  the  solitary  lamp 
glanced  on  many  little  curly'heads, 
some  of  which  were  bowed  in  child- 
ish sorrow,  some  gazing  in  the  aston- 
ished innocence  of  infancy.  One 
urchin,  scarcely  able  to  totter,  was 
dragging  about  in  sport  a  soldier's 
coat,  saturated  with  blood,  the  con- 
tact with  which  had  smeared  its 
little  limbs  crimson.  I  advanced  a 
step  towards  the  body  on  the  mat- 
tress, and  recognised  the  features, 
placid  and  almost  smiling,  of  Cor- 
poral Jackson,  of  our  light-company. 
The  dark  stain  on  his  breast  told 
where  a  musket  ball  had  wrought  his 
death.  Feeling  that  my  presence  here 
was  useless,  even  if  there  had  been 
no  claim  on  me  elsewhere,  I  left  the 
dismal  scene — far  from  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  it  was  to  be  feared — and 
without  farther  mistake  reached  the 
side  of  my  Mary.  Pale  she  was,  and 
astounded,  but  still  noble,  still  con- 
fiding. When  I  spoke  words  of  com- 
fort and  of  confidence  that  relief 
was  at  hand,  she  caught  my  ferv- 
our, and  her  eye  and  cheek  kindled 
again  with  enthusiasm.  The  wretched 
old  lady  could  speak  no  more  of  Mr 
Button.  She  had  first  become  hys- 
terical with  terror ;  had  then  taken 
every  person  near  her  for  a  French 
soldier,  and  besought  that  the  purity 
of  her  life  and  the  respectability  of 
her  connections,  among  whom  was 
Burgundy  Button,  might  obtain  for 
her  honourable  treatment ;  and  fi- 
nally, had  sunk  into  an  unconscious 
condition.  The  Congdon  rushed  at 
me  after  her  manner,  but,  with  a 
sternness  that  only  the  occasion  and 
the  flying  minutes  warranted,  I  bade 
her  not  to  molest  us.  Hurriedly, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  her  father,  I 
told  Mary  all  that  had  befallen,  and 
the  service  on  which  I  was  bound. 
Through  her  tears  she  smiled  fondly, 
and  bade  me  go  and  win  glory.  I 
too  smiled,  and  promised  Orson  for 
her  slave.  Then,  while  her  parent 
looked  approvingly,  we  each  uttered 
words  which  cannot  be  recorded  here, 
but  which  are  written  on  my  heart. 
Mary  was  mine  for  ever  !  I 

I  hurried  from  the  casemate.  The 
excitement  of  the  interview  once 
more  roused  my  wound,  and  again  a 
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racking  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  dizzy 
sickness  assailed  me,  but  again  they 
were  mastered.  As  I  sped  along, 
exulting  in  my  successful  love,  I  yet 
found  a  moment  to  pity  poor  Sefton's 
disappointment.  What  would  have 
been  my  despair  if  he  had  been  the 
favoured  suitor ! 

"Mr  Nincome,"  said  Colonel  S., 
as  I  came  up,  "  it  has  appeared  to 
the  commanding  engineer  and  my- 
self, that  we  are  not  justified  in  send- 
ing on  this  desperate  sortie  an  officer 
whose  superior  abilities  are  likely  to 
be  so  much  required  elsewhere.  Nay, 
no  remonstrance  :  there  is  work 
enough  for  you  here.  Meanwhile, 
Captain  Sefton  is  preparing  to  march 
off  the  sortie  ! " 

How  I  started  at  the  name  !  The 
colonel's  words  seemed  an  answer  to 
the  thought  so  recently  in  my  mind. 
I  saw  how  fate  had  ordered  all. 
Poor  Sefton  would  go  out  ;  fight 
heroically  ;  and — fall — yes,  fall  in 
ignorance  that  Mary  was  another's. 
Poor  fellow.  Yet,  knowing  what  I 
did,  I  could  scarcely  pity  him ! 

"  Now  then,  Mr  Nincome,"  said 
the  engineer,  "to  relieve  your  dis- 
appointment, let  me  tell  you  in  few 
words  what  is  expected  of  you.  The 
utmost  result  of  the  sortie,  however 
bravely  the  party  may  fight  and  fall, 
will  be  to  slightly  retard  the  enemy's 
work.  Beat  him  off  we  cannot ;  and 
he  is  determined  to  persist  in  his 
attack,  and  is  already  establishing  a 
powerful  battery  to  breach  the  salient 
of  King  George's  Bastion.  We  must 
baffle  this  design  as  far  as  we  may  ; 
and  looking,  as  I  fear  we  must,  to 
the  possibility  of  his  soon  establish- 
ing a  practicable  breach,  we  must  be 
prepared  with  every  expedient  to 
make  his  assault  fail.  I  am  already 
pushing  countermines  under  the 
ditch,  to  be  sprung  at  the  feet  of  the 
assaulting  columns  ;  two  carronades 
have  been  kept  carefully  masked,  to 
be  brought  into  play  at  the  moment 
of  their  approach ;  tools  and  mate- 
rials abound  in  the  engineers'  stores, 
and  orders  have  been  given  to  issue 
and  use  them  according  to  your  direc- 
tions. I  know  not  in  how  many 
ways,  or  at  how  many  points,  we  may 
be  simultaneously  assailed,  and  I 
must  be  prepared  for  all  chances. 
My  officers  are  nearly  all  killed  or 
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wounded,  and  to  you  I  intrust  the 
arrangements  for  retrenching  and  de- 
fending the  breach.  Adieu  for  the 
present,  and  success  attend  your 
efforts."  I  raised  my  hand,  but 
words  would  not  come  from  my 
swelling  breast,  where  a  resolution 
not  to  let  him  repent  his  confidence 
was  being  graven  as  with  a  pen 
of  adamant  in  the  rock.  My  first 
care  was  to  set  a  party  to  work 
to  retrench  the  bastion,  which  the 
enemy  was  about  to  breach  —  i.e., 
to  dig  an  interior  ditch  and  throw 
up  a  rampart,  from  behind  which  the 
fight  might  still  be  maintained,  after 
the  outer  line  should  be  broken 
through.  Then  I  busied  myself  in 
preparing  every  manner  of  obstacle 
by  which  it  would  be  in  our  power 
to  destroy  or  drive  back  the  storm- 
ing party.  Barrels  of  powder,  with 
sausages  or  trains  attached,  were 
made  ready  to  lodge  in  the  ruins. 
Cases  of  combustibles,  with  percus- 
sion or  friction  matches,  were  also  to 
be  placed  there,  so  that  the  enemy 
in  ascending  might,  with  his  own 
feet,  destroy  himself.  Loose  planks 
were  stuck*  full  of  nails  and  spikes, 
to  be  laid  on  the  rugged  ascent,  so 
that  they  might  first  entangle,  and 
then  slide  down  with  the  men  of  the 
ascending  column.  More  formidable 
still,  heavy  beams,  dragged  from  the 
ruined  buildings,  were  stuck  full  of 
sword-blades  and  bayonets,  to  be 
fixed  across  the  summit  of  the  breach. 
Live  shells  and  heavy  weights  were 
placed  at  hand,  to  roll  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants.  And  I  ar- 
ranged that  three  muskets  for  each 
of  the  defenders  should  be  forthcom- 
ing, so  that  no  time  should  be  ex- 
pended in  loading.  It  was  at  the 
very  commencement  of  my  proceed- 
ings that  the  attack  of  the  sortie 
without  was  heard.  Sefton  had  set 
on  like  a  hero  ;  of  that  there  was  no 
doubt.  The  clamour  was  furious. 
Very  little  firing  on  either  side. 
The  bayonet  principally  did  the  work. 
Thus,  having  no  flashes  to  guide  us, 
we  could  only  conjecture  from  the 
time  the  struggle  lasted,  that  some 
advantage  had  been  gained.  A  party 
with  tools  had  immediately  followed 
the  armed  sortie,  to  level  and  destroy 
the  breaching  battery.  The  tumult 
of  the  melee  was  dying  away,  when  a 
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report  more  sudden  and  stunning 
than  thunder  first  astounded  us,  and 
then  drew  every  eye  towards  its 
source.  Shooting  upward,  high  it 
seemed  as  heaven,  went  a  spout  of 
fire.  Up  and  up  it  shot,  illuminating 
the  scene  within  and  without  the 
walls,  showing  distinctly  the  build- 
ings of  the  town  and  suburbs,  and 
even  the  distant  hills.  Up  with  it  flew 
ruins  and  fragments — earth,  stones, 
tools,  and  timber — and,  oh  horror  ! 
thick  within  the  blaze  were  the 
blasted  limbs  and  trunks  of  human 
beings.  One  moment,  and  the  dread- 
ful apparition  diverged  toward  the 
four  winds,  the  light  was  quenched, 
and  a  silence  more  terrible  than  the 
fiercest  roar  of  battle  oppressed  the 
ears  and  senses — a  silence  not  com- 
parative, but  absolute ;  for  the  dread- 
ful incident,  arresting  for  a  moment 
all  power  and  passion,  hushed  the 
fury  of  the  war  as  by  enchantment. 
One  of  the  enemy's  magazines  had 
blown  up.  It  must  damage  and  re- 
tard him  ;  and,  therefore,  was  a  for- 
tunate accident  to  us.  In  two 
minutes,  however,  he  was  again  at 
work,  and  the  noise  of  battle  relieved 
that  oppressive  stillness.  It  were 
long  to  tell  how,  while  I  plied  my 
workmen  at  their  various  tasks  with- 
in, the  indefatigable  foe  again  wrought 
at  his  breaching  battery,  and  ad- 
vanced it  with  incredible  celerity. 
I  have  before  remarked  how  his 
operations  proceeded  with  a  rapidity 
that  seemed  the  result  of  magic. 
The  light  balls  thrown  up  by  us, 
and  even  the  flashes  of  our  artillery, 
showed  from  time  to  time  that  the 
destructive  work  was  in  course  of 
cornpl  etion.  Presently  the  besiegers' 
fire  ceased  suddenly  from  all  points, 
and  the  clear  clang  of  a  trumpet  on 
the  crest  of  the  glacis  summoned  all 
of  us  who  could  yet  move  to  the 
walls.  A  voice,  which  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish, probably  that  of  some  unfortu- 
nate burgess  of  Plymouth,  compelled, 
with  the  dagger  at  his  throat,  to  be 
our  enemy's  exponent,  desired  that  it 
might  be  explained  to  the  command- 
ant that  the  breaching  batteries  were 
finished  and  armed  ;  that  our  walls 
must  crumble  before  a  few  strokes 
from  this  formidable  artillery,  after 
which  nothing  could  save  the  fort- 
ress; that  Monsieur  the  general  of 
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the  French  army,  penetrated  with 
respect  for  the  bravery  of  the  defence, 
and  wishing  to  spare  the  horrors  of 
an  assault,  was  willing  to  receive,  on 
terms  the  most  flattering  to  us,  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  which  sur- 
render we  might  now  make  consist- 
ently with  every  demand  of  honour 
and  patriotism.  The  garrison  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying ; 
every  life  and  all  private  property  to 
be  respected ;  but  the  citadel  to  be 
evacuated  before  daylight.  Hearing 
no  answer  to  the  summons,  and  not 
knowing  whether  it  was  heard  by 
any  officer  of  higher  rank  than  my- 
self, I  replied  that  it  should  be  com- 
municated at  once  to  the  command- 
ant, and  his  answer  returned.  I  was 
turning  away  to  seek  the  'colonel 
when  a  hand  was  placed  on  my  arm, 
and  I  heard  his  voice  in  a  whisper 
close  to  my  ear. 

"  Mncome,  I  have  heard  the  sum- 
mons. It  is  clear  that  relief  is  at 
hand,  and  that  the  enemy  knows 
such  to  be  the  case.  Hence  his 
great  haste  for  the  capitulation. 
Were  there  no  such  hope,  you  know 
what  my  answer  would  be.  Reply 
then,  for  I  cannot  do  so  in  person. 
I  do  not  prescribe  the  words  you  are 
to  use,  for  your  own  brave  and  judi- 
cious heart  will  prompt  the  right 
expressions." 

"Tell  the  French  general,^  I 
shouted  in  reply,  "  that  the  English 
commandep  acknowledges  the  hon- 
ourable character  of  the  message 
brought  by  your  trumpet  of  truce  ; 
but  that  the  entrance  he  demands 
into  Plymouth  citadel  can  be  made 
only  over  the  ruins  of  its  walls  and 
the  bodies  of  its  defenders." 

Again,  the  deadly  storm  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  Vertical 
fire — that  is  to  say,  missiles  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  pitched  over  the 
walls,  so  as  to  fall  on  the  heads  of 
the  defenders— was  resorted  to  by  the 
enemy  with  sad  effect.  Our  little 
garrison  suffered  severely,  and  every 
moment  I  looked  to  hear  the  com- 
mencement of  the  potent  cannonade 
which  was  to  shiver  our  wall,  fill  the 
ditch  with  its  .ruins,  and  form  a 
practicable  path  for  the  ascent  of  the 
stormers.  In  expectation  of  this 
crash,  I  formed  a  party  of  our  most 
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resolute  men  to  stand  ready  with 
tools,  and  clear  away  the  ruins  as  they 
fell,  in  order  that  the  rilling  of  the 
ditch  might  be  retarded  as  long  as 
possible.  And  having  now  done  all 
that  could  be  thought  of  to  resist  the 
attack,  I  deemed  it  the  proper  time 
to  retire  for  a  few  moments  to  my 
own  quarter,  to  prepare  for  the  great 
and  mortal  struggle  that  was  ap- 
proaching. My  wound  was  very 
painful,  my  head  aching  to  distrac- 
tion, and  I  l^ad  several  times  had 
returns  of  the  sick  faintness.  The 
part  of  the  barrack  where  I  lived 
being  a  house  known  as  the  Rookery, 
somewhat  remote  from  the  front 
attacked,  was  as  yet  uninjured  by  the 
enemy's  fire.  I  entered  my  room, 
and,  throwing  myself  into  a  chair, 
essayed  to  take  off  my  neck-cloth, 
for  1  was  hot  and  languid.  After 
untying  the  bow,  it  refused  to  leave 
my  neck,  being  stuck  fast  to  the  side. 
It  was  no  time  for  tender  treatment, 
and  some  force  was  necessary  before  I 
could  separate  the  silk  from  my  sjdn. 
When  I  at  length  detached  the 
handkerchief,  a  bullet  rolled  from  it 
on  to  the  floor.  A  spent  ball  had 
struck  me  at  the  time  when  I  felt 
the  twinge  in  my  neck,  and  had  car- 
ried in  among  the  muscles,  without 
tearing  it,  the  silken  tie.  How  very 
remarkable !  'twas  only  a  few  days 
since  I  had  been  reading  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  accident  happening  to 
Sir  William  Reid,  when  a  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  at  one  of  the  Peninsular 
sieges  !  My  next  endeavour  was  to 
slake  the  burning  thirst  which  was 
oppressing  me,  and  for  this  purpose 
I  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  wine  and 
water,  and  eagerly  raised  it  to  my 
lips.  The  taste  was  as  if  Epsom  salts, 
assafoetida,  and  all  the  most  nauseous 
discoveries  of  chemistry,  had  com- 
bined to  make  the  draught  disgust- 
ing. My  sickness  returned  more 
oppressively  than  ever ;  my  head 
racked  intolerably.  And  I  was  fain, 
before  attempting  to  wash  the  wound 
on  my  scalp,  to  recline  my  throbbing 
and  dizzy  temples  one  moment  upon 
the  bed.  While  lying  thus  almost 
without  the  power  of  motion,  I  heard 
the  first  fell  stroke  of  the  bullet  on 
our  wall.  Regular  and  steady  were 
the  shots.  I  counted  them  in  my 
indignation.  One,  two,  three;  the 
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discharges  followed  in  exact  time, 
till  they  amounted  to  twenty-one — 
then  stopped.  They  were  jeering  us, 
surely,  and  arranging  their  attacking 
guns  to  the  number  and  measure  of 
a  royal  salute.  Insolent  French ! 
Again  the  cannon's  boom,  and  again 
twenty-one  guns.  I  could  endure  no 
more.  I  was  collecting  my  strength 
to  rush  to  the  rampart,  when  a  voice 
near  me  shouted, 

"  Hollo,  Nincome !  why  the  devil 
were  you  not  at  parade  1 " 

"Adjutant  Goostep,"  I  said,  "is  it 
possible  that  you  can  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this  be  guilty  of  levity? 
Have  you  heard  the  shots  levelled 
at  our  walls  by  an  insulting  foe  T' 

"  Faith,"  replied  Goostep, "  I  heard 
the  Yankee  salute,  and  a  precious 
noise  she  made.  Witherspoon  seems 
determined  not  to  be  overcrowed, 
and  got  up  a  considerable  row  in  re- 
ply ;  but  I  have  no  time  now  to  talk. 
The  colonel  has  desired  me  to  bring 
a  satisfactory  excuse  for  your  absence 
from  parade,  or  to  place  you  under 
arrest.  As  the  case  seems  a  pretty 
clear  one,  I'll  take  your  sword  to  him 
without  more  ado.  Where  the  deuce 
is  the  renowned  weapon  ?  Your  room 
is  in  terrible  confusion  this  morning." 

"  Witherspoon  !"  said  I,  struggling 
with  my  faintness,  which  was  again 
upon  me ;  "  did  I  not  see  him  blown 
into  " — 

I  could  articulate  no  longer,  but 
stretched  my  hand  towards  the  wash- 
stand. 

"Lie  quiet,  you  donkey,  and  I'll 
give  it  you,"  said  Goostep.  After  a 
few  minutes  I  was  again  able  to 
speak,  and  was  about  again  to  rebuke 
him,  when  the  fellow  broke  in  in  his 
rough  way  with, 

"  Dash  it !  you're  not  sober  yet, 
and  I  don't  envy  your  sensations 
when  you  are  !  I'll  send  the  doctor, 
and  report  that  you  were  too  ill  to 
attend  parade ;  which  is  undoubtedly 
true,  you  poor  devil !" 

He  was  off  without  another  word  ; 
and  I  began  to  think  again  of  the 
desperate  work  before  me,  but  was 
somewhat  puzzled  at  my  condition, 
which  I  could  not  exactly  account 
for.  I  was  lying  outside  the  bed, 
with  my  full-dress  coat  on,  and  but- 
toned to  the  throat.  I  wore  no  trou- 
sers, and  only  one  boot,  which  was 
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very  wet.  One  of  the  epaulettes  on 
which  I  was  lying  had  burst  its  clasp, 
and  pressed  sharply  into  the  very 
part  of  my  neck  from  which  I  had 
withdrawn  the  bullet.  My  belt  was 
over  my  shoulder,  and  I  found  the 
sword,  for  which  Goostep  had  vainly 
sought,  under  my  side,  most  uncom- 
fortably chafing  my  ribs  and  hip. 
On  raising  my  hand  to  my  bewil- 
dered temples,  it  appeared  that  the 
shako,  with  the  fore  part  behind,  was 
being  pressed  down  against  my  ear 
by  the  bed's  head,  exactly  over  the 
sabre-cut  which  I  had  received  from 
the  enormous  Frenchman.  Daylight 
was  making  its  way  into  the  dingy 
old  barrack ;  but  before  I  could  avail 
myself  of  it  to  examine  these  pheno- 
mena, Eppsome,  the  assistant-sur- 
geon, came  in. 

"Feel  ill,  eh,  Nincome?"  said  he. 

"  I  cannot  conceal,"  said  I,  "  that 
I  am  very,  very  ill,  probably  death- 
struck  ;  but  at  a  time  like  this,  with 
the  foe  thundering  at  our  very  gates, 
it  is  useless  to  talk  of  leechcraft." 

"Del.  tre.*  by  Jove!"  exclaimed 
Eppsome.  He  then  approached  me 
gently,  and  felt  my  pulse,  &c. ;  after 
which  he  added,  "No,  no — not  so 
bad  as  that." 

The  fortress,  he  soothingly  assured 
me,  was  quite  safe,  in  evidence  of 
which  he  bade  me  listen  to  our  band, 
which  was  playing  the  "  British 
Grenadiers"  in  the  most  indepen- 
dent manner.  Having  administered 
some  brandy  and  soda-water,  which 
didn't  taste  a  bit  more  pleasantly 
than  the  drink  I  had  before  taken, 
though  it  quenched  my  thirst  better, 
he  entered  into  conversation  while 
he  got  my  clothes  off,  and  placed  me 
in  bed.  He  professed,  whether  truly 
or  not,  entire  ignorance  of  the  events 
of  the  night,  and  drew  from  me  an 
account  of  the  marvellous  scenes 
which  I  have  just  narrated. 


"Do  you  still  believe  this,  Nin- 
come  ? "  he  asked. 

"Believe!"  I  said;  "why,  if  it 
isn't  fact,  it  is  the  most  life-like  illu- 
sion on  record  ! " 

"Life-like,  eh  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  life-like;  why  do  you 
grin?"' 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  certainly 
like  life,  according  to  one  of  Shake- 
speare's illustrations  of  that  condi- 
tion •  that  is  to  say, 

'  It  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fuiy 

Signifying  nothing.'  " 

I  remained  three  days  on  the  sick 
report,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
began  to  think  that  I  might  possibly 
recover.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring 
morning,  and  I  opened  the  window. 
Fresh  air  steadied  my  nerves,  and 
gave  me  an  appetite.  The  idea  pre- 
sented itself  of  some  grilled  fowl  for 
breakfast,  when  from  the  old  tower 
of  Saint  Andrew's  Church  the  joy- 
bells  struck  out  a  delightful  and  ex- 
hilarating peal. 

"  There  they  go,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
close  to  the  window.  "  He's  been  and 
done  it.  God  bless  'em  both,  /  say." 

Looking  out,  I  saw  Corporal  Jack- 
son, with  one  of  his  curly-headed  off- 
spring in  the  left  hand,  and  a  pipe  in 
the  right,  just  withdrawn  from  his 
lips  to  make  way  for  the  benediction 
above  written.  His  jacket  was  open, 
and  the  great  broad  chest  showed  no 
trace  of  the  French  bullet.  He  had 
spoken  to  the  very  sergeant  whose 
head  had  been  taken  off  before  my 
eyes. 

"  What  has  happened,  Jackson  1 
— whom  are  you  blessing  1"  I  asked. 

"Not  heard  it,  sir?  Thought  your 
honour  knew  it,"  he  replied,  saluting. 
"Captain  Sefton  married  to  Miss 
Passingham  this  morning,  sir,  and 
there  an't  a  man  in  the  regiment  but 
wishes  'em  joy." 


*  The  abbreviation  by  which  delirium  tremens  figures  in  a  military  sick  report. 
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THE  Elections  are  over,  and  both 
sides  have  already  counted  up  their 
gains  and  losses.  The  result  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Conservatives,  who 
have  won  from  their  opponents  fully 
twenty-five  seats  more  than  they  have 
lost.  On  a  division,  this  will  count 
at  least  fifty  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  divided  state  of 
the  Opposition,  this  accession  offeree 
is  sufficient  to  consolidate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ministerialists.  A  gain  of 
twenty-five  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
great  triumph,  if  we  merely  count 
numbers  ;  but  it  is  significant  and 
important  if  we  consider  how  trying 
were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  appeal  to  the  country  was  made. 
There  is  a  great  attraction  for  the 
British  public  in  the  very  name  of 
"Reform"  —  an  attraction  assidu- 
ously kept  up,  through  unwearied 
humbug,  by  the  Whigs.-  Progress  is 
all  the  fashion.  So  that  we  "go 
ahead,"  people  never  ask  themselves 
"  where  to  ? "  Put  even  the  most 
ignorant  of  those  Progressistas  into  a 
railway-train,  and  if  he  is  going  to 
London  or  Southampton,  he  will 
take  good  care  to  stop  at  one  or  other 
of  these  places,  and  will  see  no  sense 
in  progressing  indefinitely  until  he 
be  tumbled  over  Dover  cliff  or  into 
Southampton  harbour.  But  in  poli- 
tics the  masses  don't  see  any  folly  at 
all  in  such  an  absurdity ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  many  who  know 
better  profess  to  think  so  too.  Some- 
times it  is  a  want  of  moral  courage, 
oftener  it  is  downright  political 
knavery,  which  actuates  our  political 
men  in  making  such  professions. 
But  of  the  abundance  of  these  pro- 
fessions there  is  no  doubt— the  late 
Elections  have  produced  them  ad 
nauseam  and  in  quantity  unparal- 
leled ;  and  the  downright  honesty 
and  plain-speaking  of  Judge  Halibur- 
ton  ("  Sam  Slick")  at  Lauuceston  was 
as  refreshing  as  it  was  rare.  People 
let  themselves  easily  be  caught  by  a 
name,  and  of  all  names  "  Reform  "  is 
the  best  bait  in  this  country.  In  the 
late  Elections  the  Government  had 
to  encounter  the  full  force  of  this  un- 
reasoning passion ;  and  their  op- 


ponents were  most  ceaseless  and  un- 
scrupulous in  their  efforts  to  blow 
that  passion  into  a  flame.  They 
looked  at  Reform  simply  as  a  means 
of  turning  out  the  Ministry.  Many 
of  them,  like  Sir  James  Graham  at 
Carlisle,  though  they  hate  the  ballot, 
profess  themselves  ready  to  have  it 
rather  than  Lord  Derby !  In  this 
contest  the  Liberal  candidates  have 
promised  everything,  and  the  igno- 
rant passion  for  innovation  has 
been  most  vigorously  called  into 
play ;  and  since,  in  spite  of  these 
things,  Lord  Derby's  appeal  to  the 
country  has  been  answered  in  his 
favour,  every  vote  thus  gained  car- 
ries with  it  a  more  than  ordinary 
weight.  It  must  be  a  good  cause 
which  can  win  a  contest  where  the 
battle-cry  of  "  Reform "  is  on  the 
other  side.  And  though  the  gain  be 
not  numerically  very  great,  we  rejoice 
to  think  that  it  will  be  sufficient. 
All  that  the  most  artfully  -  framed 
motion,  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Opposition,  could  do, 
was  to  place  the  Government  in  a 
minority  of  thirty-nine.  If  the  same 
motion  were  put  now,  it  would  be 
negatived.  Indeed  the  majority  for 
the  Ministry  would,  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, be  now  very  considerable :  for 
the  public  gets  disgusted  with 
"  dodges,"  however  clever  ;  and  Lord 
John's  clever  trick  would  pall  greatly 
if  he  were  to  attempt  to  repeat  it. 
Knavery  appears  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious when  it  is  likely  to  prove  unsuc- 
cessful. 

We  presume  much  allowance  must 
be  made  for  Lord  John  Russell. 
What  could  he  do  but  intrigue,  and 
declaim,  and  vote  against  a  Reform 
Bill  brought  forward  by  the  present 
Government1?  Was  it  not  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  that  first  brought 
him  into  notice  ?  and  is  it  not  to  a  new 
Reform  Bill  that  he  has  been  looking 
for  the  last  seven  years  to  revive  his 
popularity  ?  How  then  could  hu- 
man nature,  especially  Russellite 
human  nature,  bear  to  see  the  ques- 
tion taken  up  by  others  ?  Was  he 
to  allow  himself  to  be  trumped  by 
a  card  —  and  his  very  last  one  — 
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of  his  own  hand  *?  So 
felt  his  lordship— at  least  it  is  cha- 
ritable to  think  so,  considering  the 
unwarrantable  lengths  to  which  he 
has  carried  his  opposition.  And 
however  inexcusable  may  be  his  lord- 
ship's conceit  that  he  has  a  mono- 
ain  the  manufacture  of  Reform 
5,  we  do  not  think  that  his  alarm 
was  at  all  exaggerated  as  to  the  ruin- 
ous effect  to  himself  of  Ministerial 
success  in  the  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform.  Such  success  would 
have  extinguished  him.  The  light  of 
his  renown  has  paled  long  ago,  but 
the  success  of  the  Government  Reform 
Bill  would  have  come  down  upon 
him  like  an  actual  extinguisher,  and 
thrust  him  out  of  sight  amidst  stench 
and  darkness.  He  has  succeeded  in 
evading  such  a  fate  for  the  present ; 
but  unless  he  be  blest  with  a  greater 
measure  of  success  than  we  have  any 
desire  to  see,  his  desperate  struggles 
will  only  sink  him  deeper  in  the 
abyss  from  which  he  seeks  to  escape. 
We  heard  a  great  deal  last  summer 
about  Lord  John's  patriotism  and 
"  nobility  of  nature  "  when  he  lent  an 
indirect  support  to  the  Government 
on  the  India  Bill.  His  sole  motive 
then  was,  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the 
Ministry  on  a  question  which  would 
have  replaced  his  rival  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  office.  At  that  time  it  was 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  not  he,  who 
had  a  rival  Bill  to  the  Ministerial 
one ;  and  Lord  John  had  no  desire  to 
help  out  the  Conservatives  merely  to 
help  in  Lord  Palmerston.  He  wished 
to  keep  them  for  his  own  sport.  He 
knew  that  they  must  take  up  the 
Reform  question  in  spring,  and  that 
on  that  question  the  lead  would  de- 
volve upon  him,  and  not  upon  the 
ex-Premier.  Hence  the  Opposition 
battue  against  the  Ministry  which  he 
marred  last  summer  he  has  been 
foremost  in  getting  up  now.  And 
he  arranged  matters  so  astutely  that 
his  rival  could  not  avoid  acting  along 
with  him.  He  showed  Lord  Palmer- 
ston beforehand  the  terms  of  his 
motion,  in  order  to  leave  him  no  ex- 
cuse ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  found 
himself  forced  either  to  forfeit  the 
support  of  the  Liberal  party  and  his 
own  prospects  of  office,  or  else  join 
in  an  attack  which,  if  successful, 
might  be  expected  to  place  the  pre- 
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miership  in  the  hands  of  Lord  John. 
So  circumstanced,  Lord  Palmerston 
joined  in  the  attack.  But  in  his 
speech  he  maintained  with  extraor- 
dinary elaboration  that  this  was  not 
a  vote  of  censure,  that  the  Min- 
istry ought  not  to  resign,  and  that 
they  should  just  take  back  their  Bill 
and  mend  it.  Although  advanced 
under  cover  of  banter,  we  believe 
the  noble  viscount  was  quite  in  ear- 
nest in  expressing  these  sentiments. 
While  Lord  John  Russell  pointedly 
treated  the  motion  as  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure, in  order  to  compel  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Ministry,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston showed  as  plainly  as  he  dared 
his  desire  that  the  Ministry  should 
not  be  driven  from  office  on  a  ques- 
tion which  would  give  the  lead  to 
his  rival.  The  Ministry,  however, 
were  strong  enough  to  take  a  course 
of  their  own.  They  would  not  stoop 
to  the  humiliating  course  proposed 
by  Lord  Palmerston ;  but  even  with 
the  Reform  "  cry  "  against  them,  they 
were  ready  to  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try against  the  reckless  factiousness 
of  Lord  John  and  the  Opposition. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  ten- 
dered to  her  Majesty  their  resigna- 
tions, and  that  these  were  not  ac- 
cepted, for  the  obvious  reason  that 
there  was  no  other  section  of  the 
House  strong  enough  to  take  their 
place.  But  without  making  any 
use  of  the  royal  name,  the  Ministry 
took  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
dissolution  upon  themselves,  and 
boldly  made  the  appeal  which  has 
now  been  answered  in  their  favour. 

Doubtless,  when  Parliament  reas- 
sembles, the  Opposition  chiefs  will 
make  it  a  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Ministry  that  Parliament  was 
dissolved  when  such  a  crisis  was  ap- 
proaching in  foreign  politics.  Any 
ground  of  complaint,  however  ill- 
founded,  is  eagerly  caught  at  by 
Opposition  chiefs,  to  be  tricked  out 
in  solemn  words,  and  then  hurled 
at  the  heads  of  the  Ministry.  And 
as  the  Opposition  chiefs  have  suf- 
fered from  the  dissolution — as  the 
dissolution,  in  fact,  has  rendered  boot- 
less their  successful  machination — 
they  will  not  fail  to  resent  it,  by 
charging  it  as  a  grave  fault  against 
the  Ministry.  For  our  own  part,  we 
rather  think  it  fortunate  than  other- 
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wise  that  Parliament  was  not  sitting 
when  the  present  imbroglio  on  the 
Continent  first  began  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  cabinet  to  the  field. 
By  the  month  of  June  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  contest  will  have,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  revealed  itself; 
and  to  that  extent  we  shall  have 
escaped  the  grave  evil  of  members  of 
Parliament  prematurely  committing 
themselves  to  a  side  in  the  contest, 
and  talking  with  greater  vehemence 
than  discretion  about  matters  which 
as  yet  they  do  not  comprehend. 
But  even  if  this  argument  were  as 
palatable  to  the  House  as  it  is  con- 
sonant with  reason,  the  Ministry 
have  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  it. 
If  the  Opposition  chiefs  were  so 
averse  to  a  dissolution,  why  did  they 
provoke  one  1  If  they  were  desirous 
that  the  Government  should  address 
foreign  Powers  with  the  whole  weight 
of  Parliament  at  its  back,  why  did 
they  choose  that  time  for  inflicting 
upon  it  a  Parliamentary  defeat  ? — a 
defeat,  top,  most  uncalled  for,  and 
almost  without  a  precedent.  Or  if 
it  be  said  that  the  Ministry  would 
have  best  met  the  crisis  in  foreign 
affairs  by  simply  submitting  to  the 
defeat  and  recasting  their  bill,  we 
would  ask — whether  would  the  Brit- 
ish Government  have  shown  itself 
strongest  in  the  eyes  of  other  Powers 
by  stooping  quietly  to  degradation  at 
home,  or  by  manfully  and  hopefully 
appealing  to  the  country  for  approval 
and  support  1  So  far  as  regards  for- 
eign politics,  we  believe  the  country 
has  actually  been  a  gainer  by  the 
dissolution.  Certainly,  in  no  respect 
has  it  been  a  loser.  Immediately 
on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  we 
believe  the  Ministry  are  prepared  to 
lay  on  the  table  of  both  Houses 
documents  connected  with  the  recent 
negotiations  with  France,  Austria, 
and  Sardinia,  which  will  prove  to 
demonstration  how  able  and  inde- 
fatigable have  been  their  efforts  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
that,  if  war  has  actually  broken  out, 
it  was  only  because  some  of  the 
Powers  were  secretly  resolved  to 
force  matters  to  that  issue. 

The  new  strength  which  the  Min- 
isterial ranks  have  received  from  the 
elections ;  the  fact  also  that  certain 
thoroughgoing  partisans  on  the  Lib- 


eral side  have  been  replaced  by  men 
of  independent  opinions;  and  also, 
let  us  say,  the  increased  gravity  of 
the  Continental  crisis,  will  doubtless 
prove  to  the  Opposition  chiefs  that 
they  must  conduct  their  attacks 
upon  the  Ministry  with  less  undis- 
guised factiousness;  But  that  their 
attacks  will  be  renewed,  there  need 
be  no  manner  of  doubt.  It  is  a 
scramble  for  office.  Punch  hit  the 
truth  very  well  in  his  cartoon  of  the 
"  real  ugly  rush,"  in  which  burly 
Bright,  jaunty  Palmerston,  and  little 
Lord  John  are  all  seen  crushing 
might  and  main  to  get  in  at  the  door 
of  Downing  Street.  The  country  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ante- 
cedents of  each  of  these  candidates 
and  competitors  for  office.  Mr  Bright 
we  may  put  aside  for  the  present.  A 
gentleman  of  his  peculiar  notions  on 
the  subject  of  the  national  defences 
is  not  likely  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
country  at  such  a  juncture  as  the 
present ;  and  moreover  it  is  not  long 
since  we  did  him  the  honour  to  be- 
stow upon  his  absurdities  a  very 
special  dissection. 

Lord  John  Russell,  of  course,  has 
a  better  chance  than  the  Radical 
Quaker — although,  if  Lord  John  be 
Premier,  it  will  be  part  of  the  bar- 
gain that  Mr  Bright  be  included  in 
his  Cabinet.  We  need  not  now  en- 
large upon  the  restless  ambition 
which  has  always  characterised  his 
lordship,  and  the  utter  want  of 
scruple  which  he  displays  when  en- 
gaged in  the  pleasant  task  of  upset- 
ting a  rival.  But  let  us  simply  con- 
sider his  qualifications  for  the  pre- 
miership at  a  time  when  foreign 
affairs  are  so  troubled,  and  when 
the  ambition  of  certain  Continental 
Powers  threatens  'to  tear  in  pieces 
all  existing  treaties,  so  as  by-and-by 
to  draw  this  country  also  into  the 
vortex  of  war.  Now,  of  all  states- 
men of  eminence  in  this  country, 
there  is  not  one  less  suited  than  Lord 
John  Russell  to  encounter  such  a 
storm.  In  foreign  politics  he  has 
all  along  either  confessed  himself  in- 
capable or  proved  himself  a  blunder- 
er. It  transpired  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Lord  Palmerston  in 
the  beginning  of  1852,  that  during 
the  five  preceding  years,  when  his 
lordship  was  Premier,  his  Foreign. 
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Secretary  treated  him  with  such  pro- 
found contempt,  held  him  in  such 
utter  disregard,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  conducting  the  important 
correspondence  of  his  department 
without  submitting  it  in  any  way  to 
the  revision  of  his  superior.  Palmer- 
ston  acted  just  as  if  there  was  no 
chief  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  Lord  John, 
acknowledging  his  own  incompe- 
tence, acquiesced  in  being  snubbed, 
until  a  letter  from  her  Majesty  sum- 
moned him  to  a  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  Premier.  His  profound  blunder- 
ing, and  mingled  meanness  and  blus- 
ter during  the  Crimean  War,  are  too 
recent  to  be  forgotten.  The  grand 
feature  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet  was 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  talent 
of  its  members  was  neutralised  by 
each  being  put  in  the  wrong  place. 
Accordingly,  while  Palmerston  was 
made  Home  Secretary,  and  had  to 
content  himself  with  suggesting  to 
schoolmasters  that  boys  should  be 
taught  a  plainer  style  of  handwrit- 
ing,— with  lecturing  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  uselessness  of  fasts 
to  stop  the  cholera — and  startling  the 
orthodoxy  and  paternity  of  England 
by  the  assertion  that  "  all  children 
are  born  good," — Lord  John  was 
with  equal  grotesqueness  made  Se- 
cretary for  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  as 
such,  conducted  the  famous  "  secret 
correspondence"  with  the  Kussian 
Government,  by  which  the  Czar  was 
tempted  to  make  his  onslaught  upon 
Turkey.  After  war  was  declared, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  country  had 
waxed  warm,  Lord  John  also  grew 
very  bold ;  and,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
a  moment's  popularity,  shamefully 
and  disastrously  revealed  the  secrets 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
campaign,  by  announcing  in  Parlia- 
ment that  Sebastopol  was  to  be  at- 
tacked, nearly  three  months  before 
it  was  possible  for  the  Allied  armies 
to  set  foot  in  the  Crimea  !  Equally 
characteristic  was  the  close  of  his 
connection  with  that  Cabinet,  de- 
serting his  colleagues  in  the  hour  of 
danger  —  a  desertion  which  drew 
from  the  uncompromising  Roebuck 
the  memorable  demmciation,in  which 
he  likened  the  noble  lord  to  a  "  timid 
fisherman,  who,  foreseeing  the  com- 
ing storm,  ran  his  boat  ashore,  and 
then  fled  howling  inland."  A  few 
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months  after,  however,  saw  him 
again  as  confident  as  ever—  en  route 
to  Vienna,  there  to  bring  Russia 
diplomatically  to  her  knees,  and 
the  wily  Austrians  to  plain  speak- 
ing. We  have  no  wish  to  revive 
in  detail  his  lordship's  blundering 
on  that  important  mission.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  British  statesman 
who,  not  a  year  before,  had  foolishly 
and  vaingloriously  revealed  the  se- 
crets of  Government  by  declaring 
that  no  peace  would  be  made  until 
the  "standing  menace"  (Sebastopol) 
was  destroyed,  was  so  confounded 
and  cajoled  by  the  foreign  diplo- 
matists that  he  agreed  to  terms  of 
peace  which  left  the  "  standing  men- 
ace "  untouched,  and  which  had  to 
be  peremptorily  repudiated  by  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  the  ac- 
credited agent.  This  is  not  the  man 
for  the  times.  Alternately  boastful 
and  timid,  and  blundering  always,  in 
foreign  politics,  Lord  John  Russell 
would  prove  the  very  worst  of  pos- 
sible premiers  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present.  Even  as  regards  the  de- 
fence of  our  own  shores,  can  it  be 
forgotten  that  when  the  aspect  of 
France  was  deemed  menacing  in  the 
spring  of  1852,  Lord  John  showed 
his  capacity  by  proposing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  militia,  no  regiment  of 
which  was  to  be  movable  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  own  county  !  No 
wonder  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  such  provocation,  thereupon 
threw  out  his  Bill  and  kicked  out 
his  Ministry. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  a  statesman  of 
a  very  different  order.  He  has  al- 
ways proved  as  true  and  useful  to  his 
colleagues  as  Lord  John  has  been 
unsafe  and  mischievous.  He  has 
none  of  the  braggart  boastfulness, 
and  little  of  that  restless  over- 
weening ambition  of  office  which  cha- 
racterise his  rival.  And  he  is  also  as 
much  in  his  element  in  foreign  and 
military  politics  as  Lord  John  is  the 
reverse.  His  advanced  age  must 
now  deprive  him  of  much  of  that 
energy  which  was  his  by  nature, 
and  is  a  great  drawback  to  his  value, 
seeing  that  the  crisis  iipon  which 
Europe  has  entered  is  evidently  only 
the  beginning  of  the  end — not  the 
cataract  itself,  but  only  the  rapids 
leading  to  it.  The  Radicals  so  cor- 
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dially  hate  Lord  Palmerston  that  he 
has  little  chance  of  again  being 
Premier;  but  were  he  in  any  way 
intrusted  at  present  with  the  direc- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy,  the  country 
could  not  fail  to  regard  his  adminis- 
tration with  extreme  suspicion.  It 
suits  the  French  Emperor  to  profess 
great  friendliness  for  this  country,  in 
order  that  he  may  induce  us  to  do  as 
he  wants,  while  he  is  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Italy.  While  "  reviving  the 
traditional  policy  of  France,"  Na- 
poleon has  sought  most  anxiously  to 
disarm  the  suspicions  of  this  country, 
and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  our 
general  public,  by  pretending  that 
the  sole  object  of  his  war  with  Austria 
is  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  Italians  ! 
This  is  the  grand  object  of  the  first 
half  of  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Na- 
poleon III.  and  Italy,"  as  well  as  of 
his  public  addresses,  and  doubtless 
his  diplomatic  communications  with 
our  Government  contain  still  more 
fervent  protestations  to  the  same 
effect.  He  appeals,  too,  very  dar- 
ingly, to  the  somewhat  over-active 
interference  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Italian  affairs,  not  only  as  a 
justification  of  his  own  ambitious 
policy  in  that  peninsula,  but  even  as 
a  reason  why  our  Government  should 
now  openly  lend  its  support  to  him 
in  the  contest.  This  imperial  hypo- 
crisy and  presumption  are  certainly 
very  daring ;  but  there  is  one  British 
statesman  to  whom  it  comes  home 
with  something  like  the  force  of  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  It  is 
upon  Lord  Palmerston's  meddling 
policy  in  Italy  in  1847  that  the 
Imperial  pamphleteer  rests  his 
demand  for  the  sympathy  of  this 
country  in  his  present  schemes;  and 
it  was  Lord  Palmerston  likewise 
who  was  cajoled  by  the  Mephistophe- 
les  of  the  Tuileries  into  sending  the 
British  fleet  in  company  with  the 
French  to  make  a  blundering  and 
bootless  demonstration  against  the 
Government  of  Naples.  We  know 
the  lengths  to  which  Lord  Palmerston 
carried  his  deference  to  the  French 
Emperor  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  in 
December  1857  ;  and  we  know  that 
his  lordship  has  since  then  been 
in  close  relationship  with  Napo- 
leon III.  Towards  the  end  of  last 
year— long  after  Cavour  had  paid 


his  memorable  visit  at  Plombieres, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  invited  to 
Compiegne,  and  was  for  some  time 
a  guest  of  the  Emperor's.  Several  of 
the  Paris  correspondents  of  the  Lon- 
don journals,  with  their  usual  taste  for 
gossip  and  speculation,  expressed  sur- 
mises as  to  some  plot  being  on  foot 
— some  constitutional  coup-ffetat — 
by  which  Lord  Derby  was  to  be  dis- 
placed and  Lord  Palmerston  restored 
to  the  head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Naturally  enough,  such  gos- 
sip received  little  attention  on  this 
side  the  Channel.  No  one  grudged 
the  noble  Viscount  a  visit  to  the 
Court  of  the  ruler  whom  he  had  so 
much  befriended.  But  subsequent 
events  have  invested  the  incident 
in  a  new  light.  We  now  know, 
with  most  perfect  assurance,  that  at 
the  very  time  Lord  Palmerston  visit- 
ed the  French  Court,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  was  busy  with  his 
plans  for  this  intervention  in  Italy, 
which  he  is  now  carrying  out  by  force 
of  arms.  Several  months  before, 
Napoleon  had  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Count  Cavour ;  he  had  also 
been  visited  by  the  Grand-Duke  Con- 
stantine  of  Russia  (who  has  been 
touring  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean, visiting  the  courts  of  Sardinia 
and  Greece,  and  inspecting  Malta 
and  other  fortified  posts  of  ours  in 
that  sea) ;  and,  seeing  his  plans  so 
rapidly  maturing,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  French  Emperor  should  de- 
sire to  have  a  friendly  opportunity 
of  "  talking  over  "  a  leading  British 
statesman  to  his  views.  Doubtless 
he  had  already  experienced  that 
Lords  Derby  and  Malmesbury  were 
not  at  all  disposed  to  smile  upon  so 
very  suspicious  a  project.  Of  course 
we  do  not  believe  that  Napoleon 
really  made  Lord  Palmerston  aware 
of  all  that  was  to  follow.  That  was 
not  the  Emperor's  game,  and  his 
power  of  reticence  and  dissimulation 
is  too  perfect  to  let  him  reveal  a 
single  thought  more  than  suited  his 
project.  His  object  in  procuring  the 
visit  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  im- 
bue him  with  the  notion  that  the 
policy  he  was  about  to  inaugurate 
was  entirely  in  the  interests  of  peace 
—that  he  (the  Emperor)  had  no  de- 
sire for  war,  and  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  to  pro- 
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voke  it.  He  had  no  desire  to  infringe 
treaties  or  wrest  Lombardy  from 
Austria,— all  he  wanted  was  to  get 
Austria's  consent  to  certain  reforms, 
especially  in  the  Papal  States,  after 
which  all  would  be  well  and  Italy 
content.  Such,  probably,  was  the 
plausible  way  in  which  Napoleon  III. 
first  represented  his  project  to  British 
statesmen.  As  Lord  Palmerston  has 
always  been  a  famous  meddler  in 
Italian  affairs,  he  was  the  most  likely 
man  (the  Emperor  would  think)  to 
fall  into  his  trap.  And  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  tone  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  recent  speeches  and  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  constituents,  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  imperial  conver- 
sations at  Compiegne  had  not  been 
without  effect.  The  noble  Viscount 
talks  of  the  "good  cause"  as  if  the 
war  were  one  wholly  inspired  by  the 
sentiment  of  liberty,  and  as  if  it  were  a 
spontaneous  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Italians  themselves.  Not  a 
word  about  France  and  its  Emperor, 
with  his  announced  revival  of  the 
"  traditional  policy."  And  a  relative 
of  the  ex-Premier's,  Lord  Shaftes- 
burv,  is  so  blind  to  the  true  tend- 
encies of  French  politics,  that  he 
takes  no  more  notice  of  them  than  if 
Napoleon  III.  were  some  pious,  dis- 
interested, and  ingenuous  champion 
of  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  writes 
a  letter  in  the  Times  calling  upon 
Great  Britain  to  give  its  entire 
sympathy  and  support  to  the  good 
cause  in  Italy  !  Pious  men  are  often 

§reat  dupes.  Just  a  year  ago,  Lord 
haftesbury  was  fervently  and  so- 
lemnly denouncing  Lord  Ellenbor- 
otigh  for  having  censured  the  Oude 
proclamation — a  more  tyrannous  and 
atrocious  edict  than  ever  proceeded 
from  any  despotic  government  in 
Europe ;  and  now  when  the  French 
Emperor  has  put  on  the  redingote 
of  his  uncle,  and  has  contracted  alli- 
ances evidently  adverse  alike  to  this 
country  and  to  the  peace  of  'the 
world,  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  religious 
accents  halloos  him  on,  and  invokes 
for  his  projects  the  sympathy  of  the 
British  public ! 

The  present  Ministry  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country  ;  and  it  is  say- 
ing little  if  we  affirm  that  it  is  much 


better  that  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs  in  this  crisis  should  be  in 
their  hands  than  in  those  of  the 
author  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  or  of 
him  who  made  British  diplomacy 
ridiculous  at  Vienna.  Lord  Pal- 
merston is  said  to  be  a  great  war- 
minister  —  and  in  not  a  few  re- 
spects we  grant  him  the  credit  of 
being  so  ;  but  in  what  condition  did 
he  leave  our  greatest  bulwark,  the 
veritable  palladium  of  British  free- 
dom and  independence,  the  Channel 
Fleet  ?  When  the  Conservatives  ac- 
ceded to  office  sixteen  months  ago, 
and  Sir  John  Pakington  succeeded 
Sir  C.  Wood  as  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Board,  it  was  the  first 
duty  of  the  new  Minister  of  our 
marine  to  make  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  we  had  no  Channel 
Fleet.  "  It  was  his  duty  to  state  (he 
said)  that  we  had  no  Channel  squad- 
ron whatever, — that  we  had  no  naval 
defence  of  our  own  coast  /"  Never 
before,  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
could  such  a  statement  have  been 
made  by  a  British  Minister.  The 
public  would  not  credit  the  state- 
ment. Not  until  March  last,  when 
Sir  John  Pakington  wisely  and  re- 
solutely laid  the  whole  statistics  before 
Parliament,  did  either  the  Legislature 
or  the  country  come  to  perceive  that 
his  words  a  year  before  had  been  the 
simple  truth.  Nor  had  the  Conser- 
vative Ministry  been  idle  in  the  in- 
terval. Our  fleet  is  now  twice  as 
strong  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  at 
the  present  moment  every  dockyard 
is  ringing  with  an  unparalleled  din 
of  work.  Assuredly  the  aspect  of  the 
times  calls  for  such  exertions. 

Three  months  have  elapsed  since 
we  called  attention  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  crisis  that  is  approaching  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  We  had  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  even  then 
that  war  was  resolved  on  by  certain 
powers,  and  that  accordingly  all  at- 
tempts at  mediation  would  prove 
fruitless.  "  Napoleon  III.  is  waiting 
for  the  melting  of  the  snows  on 
Mont  Cenis,  —  he  may  be  waiting 
also  for  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the 
Baltic."  In  these  words,  with  which 
we  closed  our  article,*  is  contained 
the  substance  of  the  news  which,  ten 


*  See  the  article  on  "  Napoleon  III.  and  Europe,"  in  the  March  Number,  p.  392. 
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weeks  after  these  words  were  writ- 
ten, spread  unparalleled  consterna- 
tion upon  every  Exchange  in  Europe ; 
and  even  in  our  own  staid  firm- 
hearted  country,  drove  down  consols 
6  per  cent,  and  caused  no  less  than 
fifty  bankruptcies  in  the  London 
Exchange.  Looking  forward  to  the 
coming  war,  we  said — "Napoleon 
III.  will  aim  at  making  it  a  short 
one ;  and  it  will  also  be  one  of  the 
first  requisites  in  his  eyes  that  it  be 
not  allowed  to  overpass  the  limits 
of  Italy,  and  assume  a  European 
character,  giving  rise  to  unforesee- 
able conjunctures.  He  must  wish  it 
to  be  an  Italian  war  confined  to  Italy. 
And  he  will  seek  to  insure  this  by  a 
previous  understanding  with  Russia, 
the  influence  of  which  great  Power, 
if  exerted  in  unison  with  the  objects 
of  France,  will  wholly  neutralise  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia  on  the  other  side.  .  .  .  And 
probably  it  is  on  the  threat  of  a 
naval  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia  against  us,  if  we  venture  to 
interfere,  that  he  most  confidently 
reckons  to  secure  our  neutrality." 
As  to  the  objects  of  the  French  Em- 
peror in  engaging  in  this  war,  and  of 
the  real  character  of  the  policy  which 
he  will  henceforth  seek  to  carry  out, 
we  expressed  ourselves  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly in  the  same  article ;  and  in 
the  opinions  which  we  then  expressed, 
we  have  nothing  to  alter  now.  The 
events  of  the  last  three  months  have 
only  tended  to  verify  our  anticipa- 
tions,— even  down  to  the  fact  of 
Napoleon  taking  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  seeking  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary reputation  on  the  same  fields 
which  witnessed  the  first  victories 
of  his  uncle,  and  against  the  same 
foe. 

Let  us  now  see  how  matters  stand. 
About  a  fortnight  after  we  last  wrote 
on  the  subject,  the  differences  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  suddenly 
assumed  the  gravest  character.  Lord 
Cowley  came  from  Paris  to  consult 
with  our  Government ;  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  general  public,  it  became 
rumoured  that  matters  had  come  to 
such  a  point  that,  unless  something 
were  done  to  prevent  it,  war  might 
be  declared  within  a  few  hours.  In 
such  a  juncture  of  affairs,— when  the 


peace  of  Europe  was  about  to  be 
broken  upon  most  arbitrary  and  un- 
justifiable grounds,  it  was  'to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  other  Powers  would 
interfere,  and  insist  upon  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  matters  at  issue.    It 
is  quite  evident  that  if  the  other 
great  Powers  had  been  all  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  peace,  the  peace 
would  never  have  been  broken.    Had 
Russia  made    common   cause  with 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  Ger- 
man States  in  upholding  the  interests 
of  peace,  and  jointly  declared  that,  as 
the  differences  between  France  and 
Austria  were  quite  susceptible  of  a 
pacific  solution    (as    they  certainly 
were,  if  the  demands  of  Napoleon 
for  reforms  in  Italy  were  made  bond 
fide,  and  were  not  designed  to  mask 
ulterior  objects),  they   would    hold 
that  Power   an   enemy  to   Europe 
who  should  raise  obstacles  to  such 
a  solution  of  the  question, — peace 
would  have  been  secured.    But  Rus- 
sia, as  the  event  now  shows,  took  an 
opposite  view  of  the  matter,  and  had 
already  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  French  Emperor  ;  and  as  the 
mass  of  material  power  which  could 
have  compelled  peace  was  thus  brok- 
en up,  moral  influence  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  alone  re- 
mained available  to  check  the  out- 
burst of  war.    That  influence  was 
exerted  to  the  utmost  by  the  British 
Government.     It  enforced  modera- 
tion upon  Austria,  and  demanded 
explicitness  from  France.     Having 
brought  the  French  Government  to 
make  a  precise  statement  of  the  re- 
forms in  Italy  which  that  Govern- 
ment insisted  upon,  and  with  the 
concession  of  which  by  Austria  it 
would    be    satisfied,   Lord    Cowley 
was  despatched  to  Vienna  to  obtain 
the  concession  of  these  points  from 
the  Austrian  Government.    He  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission.    Pressed  most 
urgently  by  the  British  Government 
to  make  those  concessions,  and  there- 
by obviate  all  cause  or  pretext  for 
war,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  gave  its 
assent  to    them.      What  followed  ? 
The  instant  that  the  telegraph  flash- 
ed to  Paris  the  intelligence  that  the 
British  ambassador  was  ^  succeeding 
in  his  mission,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  the  Tuileries  proposed  that 
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the  question  should  be  submitted  to  Government  would  eagerly  accept  it. 

a  congress, — and  the  proposal  was  The  French  Emperor  did  so  accept  it. 

instantly  adopted    by    the    French  Although  he  had  given  his  assent  to 

Emperor.    Thus  Lord  Cowley's  mis-  Lord  Cowley's  mission,  and  although 

sion  was  at  once  nullified,  and  the  the  demands  he  had  made  upon  Aus- 

whole  work  of  mediation  had  to  be  tria  with  respect  to  Italy  had  been 

begun  afresh,  and  under  conditions  formally  conceded,  he  now  said  that 

which  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  all  that  must  go  for  nothing,  inas- 

many    embarrassing    preliminaries,  much  as,  now  that  a  congress  had 

The  ordinary  version  of  this  incident  been  proposed  by  Russia,  it  would 

is,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  proposal  not  be  respectful  to  the  European 

for  a  congress  came  from  Russia —  Powers  not  to  decide  the  question  in 

Lord  Palmerston  says  that  it  came  that  more  august  fashion.     Very  na- 

either  from  Russia  or  from  the  Em-  turally,  the  British  Government  was 

peror  of  the  French.  We  entertain  no  not  pleased,  and.  was  much  disap- 

doubt  that  it  was  made  by  the  Rus-  pointed  at  seeing  the  peaceful  scttle- 

sian   ambassador  at  the  instigation  ment  which  they  had  brought  about 

of  the  French   Government — or   at  thus  thrown  to   the  winds.*     But 

least  with  a  knowledge  that   that  Napoleon  persisted,  —  and  so  to  a 

*  The  following  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Lord  Cowley's  mission 
was  resolved  upon  by  the  British  Government,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  ultimate 
failure  of  that  masterly  attempt  to  avert  hostilities,  has  been  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  terms  which  we  believe  make  not  the  slightest  reserva- 
tion of  facts,  although  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  usage  and  etiquette  if  he  had 
expressed  any  inferences  and  suspicions  : — 

"  The  Emperor  of  the  French  said,  '  Although  I  will  make  no  proposition,  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  for  Italy — what  will  satisfy  my  wishes 
— and  if  you  think  it  reasonable,  you  may  go  to  Austria  and  submit  it  to  her,  though 
I  do  not  think  that  Austria  will  ever  accede  to  it.'  By  this  means  we  were  made 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  We  did  go  to 
Austria,  and  Austria  behaved  in  what  I  styled — and  think  justly  styled — in  the 
House  of  Commons,  '  a  spirit  of  dignified  conciliation.'  (Hear,  hear.)  For  though 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  believed  that  Austria  would  never  agree  to  the  proposals 
which  he  made  with  regard  to  Austria,  though  we  expected  to  meet  with  great 
difficulties,  and  though  we  did  meet  with  great  difficulties,  yet  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Queen  entirely  succeeded,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  did  make  all  the  con- 
cessions we  desired.  The  mission  of  Lord  Cowley  was  eminently  successful— no ; 
not  eminently,  but  entirely  successful.  He  returned  to  London  and  gave  us  every 
conviction  that  we  should  obtain  our  object ;  but  before  he  could  reach  Paris  the 
Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  Europe,  had 
proposed  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  should  be  submitted  to  a  congress,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  a  mediation  by  England,  between  France  and  Austria,  a  congress  of  the 
five  great  Powers  was  proposed  for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  The  Govern- 
ment, without  hesitation  and  without  lose  of  time — though  not  without  long  and 
due  deliberation — felt  that  if  their  scheme  of  mediation  was  played  against  the 
scheme  of  congress,  the  probable  end  would  be  that  nothing  would  be  done. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  only  objection  to  the  scheme  was,  that  if  a  congress  of  the  five 
great  Powers — Russia  being  one — met,  other  subjects  than  the  condition  of  Italy 
might  be  brought  before  it.  The  recent  treaties  which  resulted  from  the  Russian 
war  might  have  been  introduced,  and  so,  instead  of  effecting  the  settlement  which 
we  desired,  instead  of  preventing  war  between  France  and  Austria,  we  might  have 
been  involved  in  negotiations  and  discussions  which  would  have  been  either  fruitless 
or  prejudicial.  Therefore,  it  was  only  on  four  conditions  that  we  accepted  the  con- 
gress. It  was  to  be  directed  only  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  Italy  ;  it 
was  to  obtain  the  evacuation  by  foreign  troops  of  the  petty  States  of  Italy ;  it  was  to 
deliberate  on  the  reform  of  Italian  institutions,  and  on  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Italian  people;  it  was  to  secure  means  by  which  war  between  Sardinia 
and  Austria  would  be  rendered  less  likely  to  occur,  and  to  put  an  end  to  those 
treaties  between  Austria  and  the  quasi-independent  States  of  Italy,  which  were 
the  excuse  for  Austria  always  entering  into  their  territories  when  any  attempt  was 
made  by  the  people  to  ameliorate  their  condition." — Extract  from  Mr  Disraeli's 
Speech,  at  his  Re-election  for  Buckinghamshire ,  May  2,  1859. 
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congress  the  dispute  had  to  go. 
Then  at  once  arose  a  host  of  embar- 
rassing preliminaries.  Where  was 
the  Congress  to  be  held  ? — what 
powers  were  to  take  part  in  it  1 — 
under  what  conditions  was  it  to 
meet  1 — and  to  what  points  was  the 
discussion  to  be  restricted'?  Was 
Sardinia  to  be  represented  in  it  ? — 
and,  if  so,  why  not  also  the  other 
Italian  States  1  France  desired 
that  her  ally,  Sardinia,  should  be 
represented,  but  had  no  inclination 
to  extend  the  same  privilege  to  the 
other  Italian  Governments,  which 
were  known  to  be  friendly  to  Aus- 
tria. And  then  as  to  the  arma- 
ments. From  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  France  and  Sardinia  on  the 
one  side,  and  Austria  on  the  other, 
had  been  making  the  most  extensive 
military  preparations.  After  the  war- 
like announcement  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  his  troops,  that  they 
might  be  needed  for  the  field  in 
spring,  and  the  ominous  words  of 
the  French  Emperor  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  on  New  Year's  Day, 
Austria  had  been  hurrying  large 
bodies  of  troops  into  her  menaced 
Italian  provinces.  France  at  the 
same  time  had  recalled  all  her  spare 
troops  from  Algeria, — had  assem- 
bled troops,  a  war-flotilla,  and  im- 
mense stores  of  material  at  Marseilles 
and  Toulon — and  had  concentrated 
an  army  of  the  Alps  at  Lyons,  all 
ready  to  be  transported  by  railway 
to  Mont  Cenis.  Sardinia,  on  her 
part,  had  been  equally  active  in  her 
warlike  preparations,  and  had  more- 
over taken  the  extraordinary  step  of 
enrolling  "free  corps,"  composed  of 
volunteers  and  deserters  from  the 
Austrian  and  other  extra-Sardinian 
territories  of  Italy.  A  congress  is 
at  all  times  a  slow  and  embarrassing 
affair,  and  the  question  must  have 
naturally  suggested  itself  to  every 
Power  desirous  of  peace, — can  any- 
thing but  mischief  ensue  if  those  im- 
mense armaments  are  allowed  to  go 
on  in  the  interval  ?  Austria  therefore 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  gen- 
eral disarmament  on  the  part  of  her- 
self, France,  and  Sardinia ;  and  the  pro- 
posal was  strongly  supported,  as  alike 
just  and  expedient,  by  Great  Britain. 
At  first  both  France  and  Sardinia 
refused  to  accede  to  any  such  dis- 
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armament ;  but,  strongly  pressed  by 
the  British  Government,  the  French 
Emperor  at  length  gave  way  upon 
this  point,  and    at    a  later  period 
Sardinia  also  gave  a  grudging  and 
not  very  explicit  assent  to  the  pro- 
posal.   Before  being  apprised  of  Sar- 
dinia's tardy  assent,  and  fully  believ- 
ing (apparently  upon  good  grounds) 
that  her  adversaries  were  resolved  to 
force  on  a  war,  and  were  merely 
waiting  their  own  time  to  begin  it, 
the  Austrian  Government  despatched 
an  ultimatum  to  Sardinia,  requiring 
her  to  agree  to  a  disarmament  and 
to  disband  her  "free  corps."    Now, 
let  it  be  observed,  that  the  enrol- 
ment of  these  free  corps  was  itself 
an    indisputable    casus    belli.     The 
mere  enlistment,  of   two    or  three 
Germans  on  American  soil  by  Brit- 
ish agents,  although  entirely  repudi- 
ated   by  the    British    Government, 
was  held  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  be  sufficient  ground  for  dis- 
missing our  ambassador.     But   for 
two  months  before  this  ultimatum 
was  presented,  natives  of  Lombardy 
(Austrian  subjects),  of  Parma,  Mo- 
ri ena,  and  other    States   had  been 
eagerly  enlisted  and  publicly  formed 
into  regiments  by  the  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernment; and   amongst  these  were 
many  deserters  from  the  Austrian 
and  other  ranks,  who,  as  the  Sardi- 
nian journals  delighted  to  proclaim, 
had  "marched  across  the  frontier  with 
their  arms  on  their  shoulders."    The 
very  existence  of  such  "  free  corps," 
according  to  every  rule  of  interna- 
tional law,  was  a  cause  of  war.    The 
Sardinian  Government  positively  and 
explicitly  refused  to  disband  these 
corps,— and  so  the  war  began. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closely  into 
the  dates  of  these  events.  The  French 
Government,  with  that  homage  of 
hypocrisy  which  discreet  vice  pays 
to  virtue,  in  all  its  manifestoes  has 
studiously  claimed  for  the  Emperor 
the  credit  of  being  actuated  by  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  mo- 
tives, and  of  having  displayed  to  the 
very  last  moment  a  most  marvellous 
amount  of  moderation.  These  are 
simply  fine  phrases,  designed  to  be- 
guile the  more  ignorant  portion  of 
the  European  public.  <  The  French 
legions  entered  Sardinia  more  than 
three  days  before  the  Austrian s  crossed 
3  C 
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the  Ticino.  It  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  23d  April  that  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  was  presented  at  Turin. 
No  answer  to  it  was  required  until 
the  expiry  of  three  days — i.  e.,  till 
the  evening  of  the  26th.  Meanwhile 
the  British  Government  made  an- 
other strenuous  attempt  to  preserve 
peace,  and  made  proposals  with  this 
object  both  to  the  Austrian  and 
French  governments.  These  pro- 
posals were  assented  to  by  Austria, 
who  ^gave  an  unmistakable  proof 
of  her  sincerity  by  telegraphing  to 
Count  Giulay,  who  was  ready  to 
cross  the  Ticino,  to  remain  inactive, 
and  by  promising  the  British  Govern- 
ment not  to  begin  hostilities  until 
the  reply  of  France  to  the  proposal 
should  have  been  received.  How  did 
that  model  of  moderation,  the  French 
Emperor,  act  in  the  same  circum- 
stances 1  While  affecting  to  consider 
the  proposal,  he  hurried  forward  his 
troops  both  by  sea  and  land  into  the 
Sardinian  territories !  And  upon  what 
plea  did  the  Emperor  reject  the  pro- 
posal ?  Upon  a  plea  which,  we  make 
bold  to  say,  was  never  yet  advanced 
by  any  power  really  desirous  of 
peace.  He  rejected  it,  forsooth,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  disrespectful  to 
the  other  Powers  if  he  were  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  ! 
Meanwhile  he  had  stolen  a  march 
upon  Austria.  Instead  of  Austria 
having  stolen  a  march  upon  France, 
as  is  generally  imagined  in  this 
country,  the  case  is  entirely  the 
other  way.  By  pretending  to  con- 
sider this  last  proposal  while  actually 
commencing  the  war,  the  French  Em- 
peror gained  a  start  which  under  no 
other  circumstances  was  possible. 
Duly  informed  that  Austria  had  en- 
gaged not  to  cross  the  Ticino  until 
his  answer  was  known,  he  delayed 
his  answer  for  several  days,  and 
meanwhile  pushed  forward  his  own 
armies  to  commence  the  war.  On 
the  forenoon  of  the  26th  the  tele- 
graph informed  the  Court  of  Turin 
that  the  vanguard  of  one  French 
army  had  landed  at  Genoa,  and  that 
the  van  of  another  had  already  tra- 
versed Savoy  and  was  crossing  the 
Mont  Cenis.  In  effect,  on  the  morn- 


ing of  that  day,  the  French  ships  of  the 
line  "Algesiras"  and  "  Redoutable  " 
steamed  into  theportofGenoa.lauding 
General  Bazaine  and  his  troops  on  the 
quarantine  quay ;  and  that  night  2000 
of  the  Chasseurs  of  Vincennes  and  in- 
fantry of  the  line  slept  at  Susa  (within 
an  hour's  ride  of  Turin  by  the  rail- 
way), while  other  battalions  were  fast 
following  them  across  Mont  Cenis. 
On  the  forenoon  of  that  same  day 
General  Canrobert  arrived  at  Turin, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Austrian 
envoy  was  dismissed  with  a  reply  in 
the  negative  to  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum. While  the  French  Emperor 
was  thus  pouring  his  troops  into 
Italy,  the  Austrian  Government, 
true  to  its  pledge,  would  not  com- 
mence hostilities  until  the  reply  of 
France  to  the  British  proposals  was 
known ;  and  in  this  way  it  was  not 
until  late  on  the  29th  that  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  put  in  motion  and 
crossed  the  frontier  stream  of  the 
Ticino.  It  was  at  mid-day  on  the 
28th  that  the  telegraph  brought  the 
order  to  advance  to  Count  Giulay  at 
Milan ;  and  it  was  about  thirty  hours 
afterwards  that  the  Austrian  army 
crossed  the  frontier.  By  that  time 
70,000  French  troops  were  in  Sar- 
dinia j  and  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Mo- 
dena  were  in  revolution,  and  openly 
hostile  to  Austria.  It  was  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  26th  April,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
French  landed  at  Genoa ;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  known  in  Tuscany 
(on  the  27th)  than  the  Tuscan  troops 
"demanded  the  tricolor  flag,  and 
orders  to  join  the  Sardinian  army." 
Parma  and  Modena  took  the  same 
course.  And  thus,  as  the  French 
troops  were  supreme  at  Kome,  Aus- 
tria, before  her  army  had  crossed 
the  Ticino,  beheld  the  entire  left 
flank  of  her  position  in  Lombardy 
uncovered  to  the  enemy, — the  whole 
country  lying  between  the  Po  and 
the  Neapolitan  States  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  fortified  posts  in  the 
Legations)  leagued  against  her,  and 
an  army  of  150,000  French  and  Sar- 
dinians assembling  in  her  front.* 
"Not  to  overstate  numbers,"  says 
the  Turin  correspondent  of  the  Times 


*  In  this  estimate  we  reckon  only  the  regular  army  of  Sardinia,  80,000  strong ; 
but  besides  that,  there  are  27,000  militia  and  volunteers. 
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on  April  30,  "I  will  estimate  at 
70,000  the  French  troops  which  are 
this  morning  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
divided  between  Genoa,  Susa,  and 
Turin."  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
official  bulletins  of  the  Sardinian 
Government,  we  find  this  statement 
amply  corroborated.  The  Turin 
Gazette  of  the  same  day  (April  30), 
while  announcing  that  the  Austrians 
had  crossed  the  Ticino  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  adds  that  "  the  whole 
(French)  Division  Bouat  has  arrived 
in  Turin,"— that  "the  first  column  of 
French  troops  that  came  by  Monte 
Ginevra  have  reached  Susa," — and 
that  the  French  troops  "commence 
their  march  from  Genoa  to-day." 
With  an  army  equal  in  numbers,  and 
probably  superior  in  quality  to  her 
own,  thus  in  possession  of  all  the 
strong  places  in  Sardinia,  before  she 
ever  crossed  the  Ticino,  and  with  the 
whole  south  bank  of  the  Po  in  arms 
against  her,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Austria  should  have  hesitated  to  ad- 
vance upon  Turin.  She  resigned  that 
opportunity  (greatly  against  the 
wishes  of  her  generals)  in  order  to 
accept  once  more  the  proposals  for 
peace  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  whereas  our  "  faithful  ally," 
the  French  Emperor,  simply  toyed 
with  these  proposals  until  he  had 
time  to  push  forward  an  army  into 
Italy,  and  then  rejected  them  most 
peremptorily,  if  not  with  actual 
scorn.  The  French  army  commenced 
the  war  by  entering  Italy  more  than 
three  days  before  the  Austrians 
crossed  the  Ticino ;  and  yet  the 
French  Government  in  all  its  mani- 
festoes justifies  its  going  to  war  on 
the  plea  that  Austria  had  first  in- 
vaded the  Sardinian  territories.  For 
example,  in  the  imperial  communica- 
tion to  the  French  Legislature  on 
the  3d  of  May,  it  is  said — "  Austria, 
in  causing  her  army  to  enter  the 
territory  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
our  ally,  declares  war  against  us.  She 
thus  violates  treaties  and  justice,  and 
menaces  our  frontiers."  This  is  down- 
right falsehood.  And  if  the  justifica- 
tion of  either  Power  is  to  depend  upon 
which  of  them  first  commenced  the 
war  by  crossing  their  frontiers,  then 
assuredly  it  was  France,  not  Austria, 
that  first  "violated  treaties  and 
justice,  and  menaced  the  frontiers" 


of  her  rival.  Austria  may  have  been 
rash  in  sending  the  ultimatum  to 
Sardinia,  but,  as  she  now  experiences 
to  her  cost,  it  was  certainly  not  she 
that  made  the  first  move  in  the  war. 
England  has  never  yet  failed  in 
sympathy  for  Italy.  She  has  ever 
been  foremost  in  promoting  the  in- 
ternal amelioration  of  the  Italian 
States.  When  France  was  crush- 
ing freedom  and  playing  the  despot 
at  Rome,  and  when  all  the  other 
great  powers  looked  on  v/ith  approv- 
ing indifference,  England  has  never 
ceased  to  avail  herself  of  every  legi- 
timate opportunity  to  urge  upon 
Italian  governments  the  work  of 
domestic  reform.  But  not  on  this 
account  have  we  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy for  the  course  now  taken  by 
France.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
indeed,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet, 
and  in  all  his  subsequent  manifestoes, 
has  most  assiduously  endeavoured 
to  persuade  us  that  his  policy  to- 
wards Italy  is  fundamentally  the 
same  as  that  which  England  has  long 
pursued,  and  that  therefore  we  owe 
him  our  sympathy,  if  not  actual 
support.  He  says  he  is  interfering 
entirely  for  freedom's  sake,  and  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  Such  an 
hypocrisy  will  delude  very  few  in 
this  country.  No  great  State  ever 
makes  war  save  from  motives  of  self- 
interest  ;  and  Napoleon  III.  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  overlook 
his  own  ends  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm. 
Neither  is  it  very  natural  that  a 
monarch  who  is  the  sternest  of  des- 
pots at  home  should  become  the 
champion  oT  liberty  abroad.  The 
French  Emperor  ruptures  the  peace 
of  Europe  solely  for  his  own  ends. 
He  was  resolved  upon  making  war, 
and  he  has  got  war.  Any  one  who 
has  a  sound  head  upon  his  shoulders 
must  have  perceived  that  Austria 
had  nothing  at  all  to  gain  by  war, 
and  a  very  great  deal  to  lose.  Her 
interest  was  to  do  everything  she 
could  to  avoid  war — and  she  did  so. 
She  assented  to  everything  that  Na- 
poleon, through  Lord  Cowley,  de- 
manded :  and  again,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  to  her  own  great  detri- 
ment in  a  military  point  of  view,  she 
readily  accepted  the  renewed  medi- 
ation'of  the  British  Government, 
which  France  arrogantly  rejected. 
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France  and  Sardinia  were  resolved 
upon  war,  each  for  very  obvious  ob- 
jects of  its  own  ;  and  Austria  had  to 
accept  the  combat.    The  immediate 
objects  of  the  French  Emperor  in 
forcing  on  this  war  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discern.    As  we  pointed  out  three 
months  ago,  of  all  possible  wars,  one 
like  the  present  is  best  calculated  to 
enlist  the  suffrages  of  Frenchmen. 
To    extend  French    influence    over 
Italy  has  always  been  part  of  the 
"  traditional  policy"  of  France ;  and 
to  wage  a  war  for  the  "  liberation"  of 
Italy  is  a  more  captivating  way  of 
doing  the  thing  than  any  other  that 
could  be  devised.    Such  an  enterprise 
will  persuade  France  that  she  is  still 
the  champion  of  freedom,  although 
she  gets  so  little  of  it  for  herself ;  and 
Red  Republicanism,    the    Emperor 
anticipates,  will  thereby  become  ex- 
tinguished at  home— especially  as  the 
more  ardent  spirits  of  the  sect  will 
hurry  off  to  make  themselves  "  food 
for  powder"  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 
Moreover — as  we  then  also  pointed 
out— a  great  Necessity  impels  Na- 
poleon into  this  war.    He  dreads  to 
be  surprised  by  another  1848.    It 
would  have  been  the  ruin  of  Napo- 
leon III.  if  an  outburst  of  revolution 
had  surprised  him  in  his  recent  posi- 
tion.   It  was  French  troops  which 
destroyed  the  Roman  Republic  ;  it  is 
French  troops  which  have  kept  down 
"  Italian  liberty"  in  Rome  ever  since. 
If  a  revolution  like  that  of  1848  had 
again  extended  itself  over  the  penin- 
sula, Napoleon  III.  and  his  troops  at 
Rome  would  have  had  no  alternative 
but  to  act  against  it ;  and  as  such  a 
revolution  would  have  excited  simi- 
lar movements  in  other  countries — 
probably  in  France  itself — Napoleon 
III.,    the    "elect    of   the    people," 
would  have  been  ruined  by  having  to 
play  the  despot  pur  et  simple.    Hence 
his  resolute  desire  to  escape  from  so 
embarrassing  a  position.    He  goes 
to  war  in  order  to  avert  revolution. 
As  he  "discounted"  the  projected 
Socialist  revolt  in  France  in  1852  by 
the  coup-d'etat  of  the  December  pre- 
ceding, so  he  now  sets  himself  to 
discount  the  Italian  revolution  by 
an  immediate  Italian  war  :  in  both 
cases  acting  on  the  principle  of  avert- 
ing peril  by  bringing  on  the  disease 
which  he  dreads,  at  his  own  time  and 
in  a  less  dangerous  form. 


It  seems  possible  that  the  impe- 
rial calculator  may  succeed  in   his 
plans.      He  desires  to    restrict  the 
war  to  Italy,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
promises  him  success.    He  laid  his 
plans  with  consummate  subtlety  and 
ability  ;  he  forecast  everything — saw 
where  danger  was  likely  to  arise,  and 
what  means  were  the  best  to  prevent 
it.    Germany  instinctively  feels  that 
this  is  the  first  step  to  a  revival  of 
Napoleonic  ambition,  and  is  vehe- 
mently inclined  not  to  let  herself  be 
destroyed  piecemeal,  but,  gathering 
together  her  whole  strength,  at  once 
to  make  common  cause  against  the 
disturber  of  the  peace.      To  meet 
this  danger,  Napoleon  has  obtained 
the   support  of  Russia,  which  (we 
doubt  not),  if  necessary,  would  be 
equally  effective  against  both  Ger- 
many and  England.  If  Germany  join 
Austria  against  France,  the  Russian 
armies  will  cross  the   Vistula  and 
Carpathians  to  attack  Germany  from 
the  east ;  if  England  threaten  to  take 
up  arms,  the  French  and   Russian 
fleets  will  unite  against  us.      The 
plan  is  masterly,  and  promises  to  be 
successful.    Germany  has  applied  to 
pur  Government  to  know  whether, 
in  the  event  of  her  going  to  war  with 
France,  England  will  protect  German 
commerce  at  sea — in  plain  English, 
whether  we  will  aid  her  with  our 
fleet.    To  this  application  an  official 
reply  has  been  made  in  the  negative. 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  although 
disapproving  of  the  war,  have  re- 
solved, as  the  best  course  open  to 
them,  to  remain  neutral.    Thus,  un- 
less in  the  case  of  some  unforeseen 
contingency,  or  of  Germany  resolving 
at  all  hazards  to  protect  her  unity, 
the  war  will  be  confined  to  Italy,  and 
Austria  will  have  to  fight  it  out 
single-handed    against    France  and 
Sardinia,  backed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Italian  population.  The  odds  against 
her  in  such  a  struggle  are  very  great. 
A  short  war  is  the  thing  desired  by 
the  French  Emperor.     He  will  hurry 
every  spare  regiment    and  battery 
with   headlong   celerity  into  Italy, 
and,  along  with  the  Sardinians  and 
Italians,  will  seek  to  encircle  the 
Austrian  positions  in  Lombardy  with 
a  girdle  of  fire.    France,  of  herself, 
can  pour  into  Italy  as  many  troops 
as  Austria  can — or  more  ;  and  these, 
joined  to  the  Sardinian  and  other 
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Italian  forces,  will  outnumber  the 
Austrians,  and  allow  of  the  attack 
being  made  from  many  quarters  at 
once.  The  only  hope  of  Austria  is 
in  her  fortresses,  and  the  tide  of  war 
will  probably  linger  long  around  the 
fortifications  of  Mantua  and  Verona. 
But,  routed  in  the  field,  and  alarmed 
at  the  menacing  attitude  of  Russia 
in  her  rear,  and  at  the  spread  of  Rus- 
sian intrigue  through  her  Slavonic 
provinces,  Austria  (unless  Germany 
come  to  her  aid)  may  be  expected 
not  to  prolong  the  contest  to  extremi- 
ties. This  is  precisely  what  the 
French  Emperor  wants  and  calcu- 
lates upon,  and  he  will  be  quite  will- 
ing to  listen  to  terms  in  his  hour  of 
triumph.  Not  unlikely,  he  will  even 
be  the  first  to  propose  them.  Let 
him  once  achieve  a  decisive  success, 
and  appear  as  the  triumphant  cham- 
pion of  Italian  liberty,  and  he  will 
make  little  difficulty  as  to  the  terms 
of  peace.  And  Sardinia,  and  the 
Italians  generally,  will  be  very  little 
consulted  in  the  matter.  Their 
great  champion,  while  affecting  the 
greatest  consideration  for  them,  will 
take  his  own  way,  and  close  the  war 
as  quickly  as  possible.  But  should 
the  war  spread,  and,  overleaping  the 
Alps,  become  one  of  races  convulsing 
Europe,  the  consequences  will  be 
terrible;  and  upon  Napoleon  III. 
will  the  chief  responsibility  fall.  The 
Austrian  Government,  through  Lord 
Cowley,  agreed  in  March  to  all  that 
the  French  Emperor  demanded,  and 
to  much  more  than  he  expected ;  and 
again,  in  the  last  week  of  April,  it 
halted  its  armies  and  readily  accept- 
ed the  final  proposal  of  England, 
which  the  French  Emperor,  while 
pushing  forward  his  troops,  took  into 
consideration  only  that  he  might  re- 
ject it. 

The  British  public  can  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  this  contest.  And  we  would 
look  with  jealousy  at  any  great  tri- 
umph of  that  Power  over  Austria, — 
especially  under  the  peculiar  and 
ominous  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case.  Austria  is  a  power  which, 
of  itself,  can  never  be  dangerous 
to  Europe.  She  never  fights  from 
choice,  and  peace  is  more  needful 
to  her  than  to  any  other  of  the  great 
powers.  Only  when  overshadowed 


and  led  by  a  greater  power,  such  as 
Russia,  can  she  venture  to  imperil 
herself  by  provoking  war,  or  com- 
mencing a  course  of  military  aggres- 
sion. And  it  is  by  weakening  her 
that  she  will  most  surely  be  thrown 
under  the  tutelage  of  her  colossal 
neighbour.  This  war  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  produce  such  a  result : 
and  hence  the  interest  with  which 
Russia  regards  the  present  operations 
of  Napoleon.  Austria  is  a  great 
check  upon  the  Muscovite  designs 
upon  Turkey,  and  hence  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Russia  countenances  the 
present  attempt  to  weaken  her.  It 
may  appear  to  some  a  matter  of 
small  consequence  to  Europe,  or  to 
this  country,  that  Austria  should  be 
brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
and  that  French  power  should  be  ex- 
tended all  over  the  Italian  peninsula. 
But  the  significance  of  this  war  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  present  hour. 
It  is  as  a  warning  as  regards  the 
future  that  it  most  imperatively  de- 
mands the  attention  of  our  statesmen 
and  people.  It  indicates  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  phase  in  the 
Napoleonic  policy.  As  long  as  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  position 
counselled  peace,  Louis  Napoleon 
was  the  apostle  of  peace.  But  the 
traditions  of  French  imperialism  are 
not  of  a  pacific  character.  When  the 
nephew  of  Napoleon  the  Great  re- 
established the  Empire,  he  assumed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  French  nation  a  posi- 
tion which  invited,  as  well  as  neces- 
sitated, a  constant  comparison  be- 
tween himself  and  his  great  prede- 
cessor. As  long  as  he  had  to  struggle 
with  the  factions  at  home,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  parvenu  and  pariah 
among  the  potentates  of  the  Con- 
tinent, peace  was  the  grand  theme 
of  his  policy  and  speeches.  But  now 
that  he  has  consolidated  his  power, 
and  acquired  a  marked  influence  with 
other  Powers  —  now  that  he  has 
quietly  but  assiduously  developed  his 
navy  to  a  point  almost  equal  to  ours, 
and  such  as  enables  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Russia  to  acquire  a  decided 
preponderance  at  sea, — when,  too,  in 
his  camps  at  Boulogne  and  Chalons, 
he  has  at  once  habituated  his  vast 
army  to  the  fatigues  and  operations 
of  actual  war,  and  has  given  himself 
opportunities  for  practising  the  art  of 
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generalship,  the  case  is  changed.  We 
no  longer  hear  from  him  that  the 
Empire  is  peace.  His  celebrated 
address  at  Bordeaux  appears  entirely 
out  of  date.  It  reads  like  the  con- 
tents of  some  old  almanac.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  that 
speech,  pronounced  on  the  9th  Octo- 
ber 1852,  and  which  rallied  so  many 
to  the  imperial  throne  : — 

"  There  is  one  apprehension  which  I 
must  notice.  From  a  spirit  of  mistrust, 
certain  persons  say,  *  The  Empire  is  war,' 
but  I  declare  *  the  Empire  is  peace.'  Yes  ! 
it  is  peace,  for  France  desires  peace  ;  and 
when  France  is  satisfied,  the  world  is 
tranquil.  Glory  may  be  bequeathed  as 
a  heritage,  but  not  war.  Did  the  princes 
who  were  justly  proud  of  being  the  de- 
scendants of  Louis  XIV.  recommence 
his  struggles]  War  is  not  made  for 
pleasure,  it  is  made  by  necessity  ;  and  at 
these  periods  of  transition,  when  on  all 
sides,  and  with  so  many  elements  of 
prosperity,  are  so  many  causes  of  death, 
we  may  with  truth  say, — Woe  to  the 
man  who  shall  be  the  first  in  Europe  to 
give  the  signal  of  a  collision,  of  which  the 
consequences  would  be  incalculable !  I 
admit,  however,  that,  like  the  Ernperor, 
I,  too,  have  many  conquests  to  make.  I 
wish,  like  him,  to  reconcile  dissentient 
parties,  and  to  lead  back  into  the  bed  of 
the  great  river  of  the  people  the  hostile 
streams  which  are  lost  without  profit  to 
any  one.  I  desire  to  obtain  for  religion, 
for  morality,  and  for  comfort,  that  por- 
tion, still  numerous,  of  the  population 
who,  in  a  country  of  faith  and  religion, 
scarcely  know  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
who,  in  the  most  fertile  soil  of  the  world, 
can  scarcely  enjoy  its  products  of  primary 
necessity.  We  have  vast  uncultivated 
tracts  to  clear,  roads  to  open,  ports  to 
construct,  rivers  to  make  navigable, 
canals  to  finish,  and  our  network  of  rail- 
roads to  complete.  We  have  opposite  to 
Marseilles  a  vast  kingdom  to  assimilate 
to  France.  We  have  all  our  great  ports 
of  the  west  to  bring  nearer  to  the 
American  continent  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  communications  which  we  are  still 
in  want  of.  We  have  everywhere  ruins 
to  be  raised,  false  gods  to  pull  down,  and 
truths  to  make  triumphant.  Such  is  my 
manner  of  understanding  the  Empire,  if 
the  Empire  is  to  be  established.  Such 
are  the  conquests  I  contemplate,  and  all 
you  who  surround  me,  and  who  desire, 
as  I  do,  the  good  of  our  country,  you  are 
my  soldiers  !  " 

Again,  in  accepting  the  imperial 
crown,  Louis  Napoleon  proclaimed 
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"  that  he  did  not  make  his  reign  date 
from  1815,  but  that  he  accepted  all 
which  history  for  the  last  fifty  years 
transmits  to  us  with  its  inflexible 
authority."  This  was  an  explicit  pro- 
mise to  religiously  observe  and  main- 
tain the  great  treaties  which  form 
the  basis  of  all  the  existing  territorial 
arrangements  of  Europe.  Six  years, 
however,  have  changed  all  that.  Now 
we  are  told  by  him  that  "French pol- 
icy has  traditions  which  it  can  never 
abandon,"  —  that  it  is  the  Emper- 
or's mission  "  to  restore  France  to  her  . 
true  rank  among  nations," — that  it 
is  part  of  the  high  duty  of  France 
and  its  Emperor  to  take  up  arms 
"for  the  defence  of  great  national 
interests— religion,  philosophy,  and 
civilisation," — and  that  the  imperial 
policy  "is  ready  to  manifest  itself 
wherever  the  cause  of  justice  and 
civilisation  is  to  be  assisted."  The 
authority  of  treaties  is  given  to  the 
winds ;  and  Napoleon  III.,  now  find- 
ing himself  very  powerful,  proclaims 
himself  the  champion  of  whatever 
principle  he  may  choose  to  represent 
as  the  right  one,  and  against  what- 
ever country  it  may  comport  with 
his  interest  to  attack. 

So  much  for  the  new  phase  of 
French  policy.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  never,  like  the  French 
Emperor,  been  very  loud  in  its 
praises  of  peace,  or  very  marked  in 
its  professions  of  regard  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  treaties.  Napoleon  III.  is 
now  acting  on  precisely  the  same 
principles  as  the  late  Czar  did  in  his 
attack  upon  Turkey ;  and  as  the 
Court  of  St  Petersburg  has  never 
abandoned,  and  never  will  abandon, 
its  designs  upon  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, it  is  not  unnatural  that  it 
should  be  pleased  to  see  France 
pledging  herself  to  an  adoption  of 
kindred  principles  of  action  for  the 
future.  Accordingly,  while  Lord 
Cowley  was  at  Vienna  endeavouring 
to  maintain  peace  and  the  observa- 
tion of  treaties,  there  appeared  in 
the  Gazette  of  St  Petersburg  an 
article  which  plainly  indicated  that 
the  Russian  Cabinet  approved  of  the 
policy  of  the  French  Emperor,  and 
thought  as  lightly  as  he  did  of  the 
Treaties  of  1815.  Here  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  treaties  and  the 
present  crisis  were  treated  by  the 
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official  journal  of  Russia  five  weeks 
before  the  outburst  of  the  war  : — 

"  If  those  documents,  which  ought  to 
secure  tranquillity  in  Europe,  on  the 
contrary  place  her  in  a  false  and  perilous 
position,  is  it  not  an  evident  proof  that 
they  have  ceased  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  concluded  ?  .  .  . 
If,  therefore,  a  war  is  necessary  in  order 
to  impart  new  life  to  those  treaties, 
which  have  become  powerless  because 
the  principles  which  served  as  their 
basis  no  longer  exist,  we  regard  it  as  a 
measure  indispensable  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Whatever 
may  become  the  fate  of  the  Treaties  of 
1815,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  Italy 
cannot  remain  in  the  state  in  which  she 
now  is.  If  Europe  does  not  decide  to 
make  some  inevitable  changes,  there  will 
be  an  armed  collision,  and  on  the  day 
after  a  decisive  battle  these  treaties 
must  be  revised  and  remodelled.  We 
most  sincerely  wish  that  Europe  may 
escape  those  terrible  trials,  but  we  re- 
peat that,  in  our  opinion,  the  present 
situation  of  Europe  is  scarcely  preferable 
to  a  war.  It  is  time  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  should  form  only  one  body. 
And  if  it  be  so,  how  can  we  say,  when 
one  member  suffers,  '  What  is  that  to 
us  ? '  But  that  does  concern  us  very 
much,  because  all  our  organisation  suf- 
fers with  that  member.  We  shall  quietly 
await  events,  and  if  the  Cabinet  succeed 
in  preventing  the  struggle  which  seems 
imminent,  we  shall  thank  Providence; 
but  if  it  breaks  out,  we  at  least  hope  that 
it  will  remove  once  for  all  the  causes 
which  gave  birth  to  it." 

The  drift  of  this  is  very  plain. 
The  French  Emperor,  himself  afraid 
lest  another  revolution  overtake 
Europe,  has  imbued  the  Czar  with 
the  same  apprehension — an  appre- 
hension especially  formidable  at  a 
time  when  the  partial  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  is  exciting  the  popular 
mind  in  Russia;  and  Napoleon  has 
also  impressed  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment with  an  idea  that  the  best  way 
to  obviate  the  revolutionary  storm 
is  for  the  French  Government  to  dis- 
count it  by  a  timely  intervention  on 
the  popular  side  in  Italy.  Hence 
one  reason  for  the  present  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  Courts  of 
St  Petersburg  and  the  Tuileries. 
Another,  and  probably  still  more 
potent  reason  for  the  countenance 
and  support  which  Russia  is  lending 
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to  France,    is— that,  not  only  will 
the  weakening  of  Austria  be  the  gain 
of  Russia,  but  also  that,  in  return 
for  Russia's  services  in  the  present 
war,  France  must  hold  herself  ready 
to  support  Russia  in  similar  fashion 
in  her  designs  upon  Turkey.    "  No- 
thing for  nothing"  is  the  principle 
which  rules  in  Courts  as  well  as  in 
.  markets.      If  Russia  now  put   her 
armies,  and  doubtless  her  fleets  also, 
on  a  war  footing  to  support  French 
intervention  in  Italy,  there  need  be 
no  doubt  that  the  profound  plotter 
of  the  Tuileries  has  agreed  to  do  the 
same  for  Russia  as  soon  as  the  Czar 
is  ready  to  carry  out  his  "  traditional 
policy"  in  regard  to  Turkey.    It  is 
more  than  possible  that  Austria  will 
be  so  weakened  by  this  war,  and  find 
herself  so  dependent  upon  the  policy 
of  Russia  and  France,  that,  instead 
of  opposing,  she  will  thereafter  join 
with  these  Powers,  and  seek  to  com- 
pensate her  losses  in  Italy  by  an  ac- 
cession of  territory  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey.    Very  probably  indeed— if 
triumphant  in  this  war — Napoleon 
III.  will  repeat  the  role  which  he 
played  so  astutely  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Russia  ;  and,  assuming  the 
position  of  mediator  between  Austria 
and  the  Italians,  and  compelling  the 
latter  to  accept  less  than  they  de- 
mand, will  show    himself  so    con- 
ciliatory to  the  Court  of  Vienna  as 
to    induce  it  the    more  readily  to 
fall  in  with  his  plans  and  Russia's 
in    regard    to    ulterior    operations. 
Such  a  scheme  will  have  a  great 
chance  of  success,  if  (as  is  most  likely) 
Germany  and  the  other  Powers  leave 
Austria  unaided  in  this  contest ;  and 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  some  of  the 
north-western  provinces  of  Turkey 
would  be  a  very  powerful  bait.   Great 
Britain,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected 
ever  to  acquiesce  in  the  partition 
of   Turkey  and   the   establishment 
of  Russian  power  on  the  Bosphorus 
and    Dardanelles  ;   but    doubtless, 
France  and  Russia  calculate  that  a 
union  of  their  fleets  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  our  neutrality.     We 
shall  then  see  the  full  use  of  Cher- 
bourg.     France  will  do  as   Russia 
does  now— will  put  her  armies  on  a 
war-footing,  and  engage  to  support 
Russia  with  her  fleet  if  the  proud 
Islanders  do  not  quietly  submit  to 
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be  excluded  from  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
And  as  a  close  intimacy  subsists  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Marshal  O'Don- 
nell  and  the  Spanish  Court,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Spain  also  might  be 
got  to  join  in  that  confederacy.  The 
promise  of  Gibraltar  is  a  bait  for 
Spain  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  that 
power  should  have  at  present  made 
an  extraordinary  levy  of  100,000  men, 
and  been  busily  providing  herself 
with  gunboats,  if  she  had  not  been 
led  to  believe  that,  in  certain  contin- 
gencies, she  might  employ  those  forces 
advantageously  for  her  own  interests. 
The  newly  announced  principle  of 
Napoleon's  policy,  by  which  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  "  defence  of  great 
national  interests,"  and  of  "  the  cause 
of  justice  and  civilisation  every- 
where," is  one  admittedly  of  the  very 
widest  application,  and  would  cer- 
tainly embrace,  if  he  see  fit,  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and 
the  giving  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
Greece.  He  gives  the  frankest  pledges 
to  our  Government  that  he  means 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  present 
war, — and  we  believe  him.  His  true 
game  is  to  carry  out  his  ideas  bit  by 
bit — making  the  execution  of  one 
project  form  a  platform  from  which 
to  advance  to  the  execution  of  the 
next.  The  breaking-down  of  one 
scheme— the  rupture  of  one  link  in 
his  chain  of  policy,  may  mar  and  cut 
short  the  whole.  No  one  can  tell 
what  the  actual  result  will  be.  But 
it  is  well  for  this  country  to  note 
beforehand  the  possible,  we  would 
say  highly  probable,  contingencies. 
The  grand  danger  to  Britain  would 
be  the  formation  of  a  maritime  con- 
federacy against  her.  Unless  some 
extraordinary  development  be  given 
to  our  maritime  power,  we  cannot 
make  head  against  the  united  fleets 
of  Russia  and  France.  For  too  long 
we  have  been  content  to  compare 
ourselves  with  our  neighbour  France 
alone— although  France  is  rather  a 
military  than  a  naval  power ;  and 
we  have  been  overmuch  disposed  to 
be  content  if  our  fleet  be  equal  to 
hers,  while  our  army  is  confessedly 
BO  much  smaller  than  hers.  This 
would  hardly  be  prudent  even  though 
France  and  England  were  the  only 
two  powers  in  the  world  ;  but  it 
becomes  a  most  perilous'  absurdity 


when  we  consider  that  France  has 
only  to  ally  herself  with  another  State 
in  order  to  bring  against  us  a  fleet 
nearly  double  that  of  England.  Na- 
poleon knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  proposed  and  carried,  at  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  the  abolition  of 
privateering  during  war.  By  that 
stroke  the  ascendancy  of  the  seas 
was  reduced  to  a  simple  question  as 
to  which  side  could  muster  the  larger 
State  fleet, — a  mode  of  deciding  the 
contest  more  favourable  to  despotic 
than  to  free  Governments — to  France 
and  Russia  rather  than  to  us.  The 
financial  strength  of  this  country,  as 
Mr  Disraeli  well  said,  is  inexhaust- 
ible, compared  to  the  resources  of  the 
Continental  powers  ;  but  then  our 
strength  depends  upon  our  commerce ; 
and  if  that  were  interrupted  by  hos- 
tile fleets,  our  financial  superiority 
would  soon  vanish. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  British  Government  having  been 
deceived,  during  the  recent  negotia- 
tions, as  to  the  real  objects  of  France 
and  Russia.  It  has  been  imagined, 
and  charged  against  the  Ministry  as 
a  grave  fault,  that  they  accepted  as 
true  the  professions  of  those  Govern- 
ments, which  the  subsequent  events 
have  shown  to  be  insincere.  It  is  a 
shallow  brain  that  has  bred  such  a 
conceit.  Suppose  our  Government 
had  known  four  months  ago  all  that 
is  known  now,  could  their  conduct 
have  been  other  than  it  has  been1? 
Suppose  that  they  knew  that  France 
was  bent  on  war,  and  that  there  was 
an  understanding  between  her  and 
Russia,  what  would  their  critics  have 
had  them  do  1  Ought  they  to  have 
gone  to  war  1 — or,  with  the  French 
and  Russian  fleets  against  us,  could 
they  have  done  so?  Or  would  it 
have  been  allowable  or  consonant 
with  discretion  that  they  should  have 
proclaimed  their  disbelief  in  the  hon- 
esty of  the  Powers  with  which  they 
were  negotiating,  without  havingthat 
tangible  proof  which  alone  could 
justify  so  extraordinary  a  course  1 
The  British  Government  did  none  of 
these  things  ;  but  they  did  what  was 
far  better.  They  negotiated  with  the 
other  Powers  as  if  their  professions 
in  favour  of  peace  were  genuine. 
They  said,  "  Well,  as  you  are  desirous 
of  peace,  if  you  can  get  it  upon  rea- 
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sonable  terms  :  here  are  terms  which 
meet  your  requirements  ;  let  us  try 
to  get  these  terms  conceded,  so  that 
the  question  may  be  settled  without 
a  recourse  to  war."  In  this  way  they 
brought  the  French  Emperor  to  be 
explicit  as  to  what  he  wanted  ;  and 
then,  as  a  mediator,  they  got  the 
Austrian  Government  to  concede 
what  was  required  :  so  that — but  for 
the  intervention  of  Russia's  proposal 
for  a  Congress — Napoleon  III.  would 
have  been  bound  by  his  own  words 
to  have  concluded  the  quarrel  peace- 
fully. The  British  Government  could 
not  prevent  the  proposal  for  a  Con- 
gress being  made,  nor  yet  its  ac- 
ceptance by  France  ;  but  .they  saw 
the  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter of  the  proposal,  and  the  many 
real  and  factitious  difficulties  that 
would  obstruct  such  a  mode  of  set- 
tling the  question.  The  British  Go- 
vernment, as  Mr  Disraeli  informs  us, 
frankly  stated  their  views  on  the 
subject  to  the  French  Government ; 
and  when  the  proposal  for  a  Con- 
gress had  (as  they  had  feared  would 
be  the  case)  proved  a  failure,  they 
made  one  more  resolute  attempt  to 
avert  hostilities, — and  that  that  at- 
tempt failed  appears  to  have  been 
the  fault  neither  of  our  Government 
nor  of  Austria.  In  so  negotiating, 
they  took  the  right  way  of  meeting 
the  danger.  So  far  from  being  de- 
ceived as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
crisis,  they  appear  from  the  outset  to 
have  discerned  the  grave  and  sus- 
picious aspect  of  the  quarrel, — as  any 
one  may  see  who  remembers,  or  re- 
verts to,  the  speeches  of  the  Premier 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament  (Febru- 
ary 3).  Of  Mr  Disraeli's  speech  Lord 
John  Russell  observed—"  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  wished  to  give 
the  House  as  much  satisfaction  as 
possible,  and  has  felt  that  he  cannot 
give  that  satisfaction  in  any  complete 
form.  He  has  told  us,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  breaking  out  of  war  be- 
tween two  great  powers  of  Europe, 
he  should  hesitate  to  say  that  war 
was  probable,  or  that  peace  was  ab- 
solutely hopeless.  Those  are  expres- 


sions which  I  have  no  doubt  convey 
a  right  impression  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  they  are  not  a 
little  alarming."  It  was  with  a  view 
to  meet  the  dangers  which  the  Minis- 
try apprehended  that  the  Royal 
Speech  contained  that  exhortation  to 
Parliament,  which  so  startled  the 
general  public,  as  to  "  the  recon- 
struction of  the  British  fleet ; "  and 
it  was  with  the  same  object  in  view 
that  Sir  John  Pakington  submitted 
to  Parliament  that  masterly  state- 
ment of  the  present  condition  and 
requirements  of  our  navy,  which  first 
roused  the  country  to  a  perception  of 
our  deficiencies  in  that  all-important 
department  of  the  national  defences. 
Ever  since  then,  the  Government 
has  assiduously  laboured  in  the  same 
work.  Their  policy  is  "an  armed 
neutrality."  It  is  the  only  right 
policy  for  the  country.  And  we  shall 
be  curious  to  see  how,  by  any  ingen- 
uity, the  Opposition  chiefs  will  ven- 
ture to  cavil  at  it.  A  Royal  Mani- 
festo has  announced  this  policy  to 
the  world.  At  peace  with  all  Sov- 
ereigns and  States,  her  Britannic 
Majesty  "  is  firmly  determined  to 
abstain  from  taking  part,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  war  between  Aus- 
tria, Sardinia,  and  France."  How 
long  it  will  be  possible  for  Great 
Britain  to  keep  aloof,  depends  upon 
contingencies  which  no  one  can  fore- 
see. "  We  must  remember  (said  Sir 
John  Pakington,  at  Droitwich,)  how 
the  commercial,  imperial,  and  colo- 
nial interests  of  England  are  mixed 
up  with  every  part  of  Europe.  We 
must  remember  the  importance  of 
the  British  possessions  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  importance,  of 
maintaining  our  communications 
with  India.  These  interests,  and  the 
interests  of  our  trade  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Baltic,  being  borne 
in  mind,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try must  consider  that,  while  the 
policy  of  the  Government  is  neu- 
trality, the  day  may  come  when  it 
will  be  difficult  to  persevere  in 
the  maintenance  of  that  neutral- 
ity."* We  may  keep  free  from  the 
vortex  for  the  present,  but  no  one 


*  Another  side  of  the  same  difficulty  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  Law  Times  /— "  The 
kws  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  neutrals  are  extremely  complicated,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  carriage  of  war-material.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  some  day,  in 
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who  reads  the  signs  of  the  times  will 
predict  peace  for  this  country  for 
other  four  years.  Even  as  regards 
this  present  war,  any  extension  of  the 
area  of  hostilities  might  at  once  com- 
pel Great  Britain  to  depart  from  the 
neutrality  which  she  so  much  desires 
to  maintain.  In  these  circumstances, 
every  means  is  being  adopted  by 
the  Government  expeditiously  to 
strengthen  the  national  defences. 
Not  only  is  an  extraordinary  levy 
being  made  of  sailors  to  man  the 
fleet,  but  a  circular  has  been  issued 
from  the  War  Office  authorising,  for 
the  first  time  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation,  the  formation 
of  corps  of  volunteers— rifle  and  ar- 
tillery. The  menacing  aspect  of  the 
times  has  awakened  the  muse  of  the 
Laureate ;  and  by  the  following  stir- 
ring strains  he  has  struck  a  chord 
which  will  vibrate  through  the  heart 
of  the  nation  : — 

"  There  is  a  sound  of  thunder  afar, 

Storm  in  the  South  that  darkens  the  day, 
Storm  of  battle  and  thunder  of  war, 
Well,  if  it  do  not  roll  our  way. 
Storm  !  storm  !  Riflemen  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  ! 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form  ! 

Be  not  deaf  to  the  sound  that  warns  ! 

Be  not  gulled  by  a  despot's  plea  ! 
Are  figs  of  thistles,  or  grapes  of  thorns  ? 
How  should  a  despot  make  men  free  ? 
Form  !  form  !  Riflemen  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  ! 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form  ! 

Let  your  Reforms  for  a  moment  go, 

Look  to  your  butts  and  take  good  aims. 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so, 
Than  a  rotten  fleet  or  a  city  in  flames  ! 
Form  !  form  !  Riflemen  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  ! 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form  ! 

Form,  be  ready  to  do  or  die  ! 

Form  in  Freedom's  name  and  the  Queen's ! 
True,  that  we  have  a  faithful  ally, 

But  only  the  Devil  knows  what  he  means ! 
Form  !  form  !-  Riflemen  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  ! 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form  !  " 

When  the  Government,  in  a  most 
difficult  time,  is  most  nobly  and  vig- 
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orously  doing  its  duty,  the  Opposi- 
tion chiefs  will  find  it  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  make  the  New  Parliament 
an  arena  of  faction.  That  some  of 
these  chiefs  will  make  the  attempt, 
we  do  not  doubt.  The  triumph  of 
their  sect  or  party  is  nearer  their 
hearts  than  the  grander  principles  of 
national  policy.  It  was  the  boast  of 
Mr  Bright  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
Radicals  had  broken  up  four  Minis- 
tries, and  that  they  would  break  up 
as  many  more  if  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  schemes  of  innovation. 
They  are  confessedly  Obstructives — 
acting  upon  the  principle  of  render- 
ing it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  as  to  force  on  a  revolution- 
ary extension  of  the  suffrage  which 
will  place  their  party  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. This  new  Parliament  will 
witness  the  last  critical  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  Whigs.  Until  recently, 
the  Radical  sect  constituted  so  insig- 
nificant a  portion  of  the  Liberal  party 
that  the  Whigs  were,  except  on  emer- 
gencies, always  able  to  take  their 
own  way,  and  the  Radicals  had  no 
choice  but  to  support  their  more  pru- 
dent and  aristocratic  co-Liberals,  or 
else  see  the  reins  of  office  given  up 
to  the  Conservatives.  But  the  Radi- 
cals are  now  becoming  a  pretty 
strong  party  of  themselves.  Without 
them,  the  Whigs  cannot  command 
an  ascendancy  in  the  House.  The 
Conservative  party  has  also  become 
stronger  than  it  has  been  since  1847, 
and  now  comprises  fully  three  hun- 
dred members  of  the  House.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  strength  of  the  Whigs 
is  not  only  already  diminished,  but 
that  it  will  continue  to  diminish. 
The  struggle  is  becoming  more  and 
more  one  between  Conservatives  and 
Radicals.  And  the  intermediate  party 
will  gradually,  in  course  of  time,  melt 
out  of  sight.  As  the  Peelites  have 
disappeared,  so  in  time  will  the  Whigs. 
Every  future  year  will  find  some  of 
them  merging  on  the  one  hand  into 


the  Mediterranean,  one  of  our  ships  will  be  boarded  by  a  ship  of  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents, on  a  charge  of  having  arms,  ammunition,  or  war-stores  for  the  use  of  the 
enemy.  The  suspicion  may  prove  to  be  unfounded,  but  it  will  suffice  to  set  us  iu 
flarne.  Forthwith  the  Ministry  of  the  hour  will  be  charged  by  the  Opposition  with 
neglecting  the  honour  of  the  country,  if  they  do  not  resent  the  insult.  Oppositions 
never  care  for  consequences  :  they  would  plunge  into  war  or  anything  else,  if  thereby 
they  could  eject  the  party  holding  office  and  put  themselves  in  their  places." 
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Conservatives,  or  on  the  other  into 
Radicals.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
they  will  act  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  Whigs  were  true  to 
their  old  principles,  now  that  Radical 
innovation  has  begome  formidable, 
they  would  side  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them— as  is  clear  from  their 
electoral  speeches  and  addresses— are 
ready  to  bid  high  for  Radical  support. 
A  reduction  of  the  franchise  such  as 
they  scorned  when  their  side  was  in 
office,  they  now  profess  to  think  wise 
and  beneficial.  But  not  a  few,  we 
hope,  warned  and  instructed  by  the 
aspect  of  the  times,  will  adopt  the 
wise  and  patriotic  course  taken  by 
Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Elcho.  The 
question  of  Reform  has  been  de- 
graded into  a  mere  engine  of  Party 
— a  convenient  machinery  by  means 
of  which  Lord  John  Russell  and 
other  ejected  place-hunters  hope  to 
reinstate  themselves  in  office.  Some 
of  the  more  patriotic  and  independent 
members  of  the  Whig  party  see  this, 
and,  with  all  their  natural  love  of 
office,  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  country 
for  a  fleeting  gain  of  party.  The 
masterly  argument  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  which 
told  so  much  upon  the  House,  was 
not  lost  upon  reflecting  men  of  all 
parties  throughout  the  country.  Let 
us  hope  that  a  spirit  of  wise  modera- 
tion will  prevail  in  the  New  Parlia- 
ment. There  need  be  no  fear  of  re- 
actionary measures.  The  current  of 
the  popular  mind  runs  too  strongly 
in  favour  of  innovation ;  the  only 
danger— and  it  is  a  momentous  one 
—is,  that  this  love  of  innovation  may 
carry  us  too  far.  "  Finality,"  as  Mr 
Disraeli  observed,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  shallow  imagination  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  "  is  not  a  word 
known  in  politics."  Onwards  we 
must  go.  Every  new  reduction  of 
the  franchise  lends  fresh  power  to  the 
downward  impetus.  Unless  some 
unexpected  reaction  take  place,  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  would  say  that  we 
shall  not  ere  long  reach  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  descent,  and  find  our- 
selves under  a  thoroughly  democratic 


constitution,  based  upon  universal  suf- 
frage and  the  tyranny  of  the  masses. 
The  longer  before  this  last  scene 
in  the  drama  of  national  liberty  is 
reached  the  better.  Even  were  it 
granted  that  one  day  this  country  is 
to  be  ruled  by  mere  numbers,  surely 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  conceded 
that  the  more  gradually  this  is  done, 
and  the  longer  the  training  and  edu- 
cation which  the  new  rulers  of  the 
country  receive,  the  safer  and  happier 
will  be  the  result  for  all.  We  fear 
Universal  Suffrage  at  any  time— for 
it  is  the  death  of  true  liberty :  it 
is  the  death  of  Law,  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  popular  caprice :  it  is  the 
parent  of  a  lawlessness  approach- 
ing to  anarchy  :  and  from  Anarchy, 
as  all  history  shows,  a  nation  can 
only  retrace  its  steps  to  Order  un- 
der the  iron  guidance  of  a  military 
despot. 

In  spite  of  all  the  resolved  factious- 
ness of  the  Opposition  chiefs,  we  re- 
peat our  hope  and  expectation  that 
a  wise  moderation  will  rule  in  the 
counsels  of  the  new  Parliament.  Mo- 
deration, of  course,  not  to  the  ex- 
tent which  we  desire,  or  which  we 
think  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
country,  but  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  Executive  in  its  full  efficiency, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Ministry  in  the  important  work 
which  they  have  to  do,  and  which 
hitherto  they  have  discharged  so 
ably,  courageously,  and  well.  This 
is  not  a  time  for  convulsing  and  dis- 
tracting the  country  by  playing  a 
game  of  ninepins  with  our  established 
institutions.  It  is  not  a  time  for 
weakening  the  body-politic  of  the 
country  by  internal  dissensions,  when 
a  war  is  raging  on  the  Continent  of 
which  no  man  can  see  the  end,  and 
when  no  one  knows  how  soon  the 
storm  of  war  may  break  against  our 
own  shores.  In  the  ensuing  session, 
Parliamentary  Reform  may  be  upper- 
most in  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
desire  to  make  of  it  an  engine  of 
party, — but  assuredly  it  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independence,  honour, 
and  rights  of  the  empire  in  this  crisis 
of  peril  that  will  be  uppermost  in  the 
hearts  of  the  nation. 
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t  WE  waste  a  great  deal  of  virtuous 
pity  on  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
our  ancestors  at  almost  any  period  of 
history  in  which  their  habits  are 
known.  As  to  our  remote  connec- 
tions in  the  Druid  time,  there  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  ground  for  envy,  if 
they  were  not  altogether  so  much  to 
be  commiserated  as  we  complacently 
suppose.  It  must  have  been  un- 
pleasant to  have  had  the  chance  of 
being  burned  in  a  wicker  basket — a 
contrivance  evidently,  from  its  shape 
and  destination,  the  forerunner  of 
the  crinolines  of  the  present  day; 
nor  does  it  suggest  any  agreeable 
ideas  to  have  been  a  resident *bf  Salis- 
bury Plain,  with  only  such  nominal 
protection  from  winter  snow  as  the 
imitation  tartan  produced  by  tatoo- 
ing  could  supply  :  but  to  make  up 
for  these  drawbacks,  there  must  have 
been  great  excitement  at  the  assem- 
blages within  the  mystic  circle  ;  the 
processions  up  those  swelling  downs 
must  have  been  gorgeous  and  delight- 
ful ;  and  as  to  the  dance  under  the 
mistletoe,  with  all  its  rites  and  incan- 
tations, it  must  have  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  the  ancient  Britons  to  an 
extent  unknown  to  the  liveliest  of 
their  descendants  at  a  ball  at  Al- 
macks. 

The  Saxons  had  not  much  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  domestic  comfort.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  to  have  retained 
any  of  his  refinement  if  he  had  lived 
in  a  pigsty,  and  fed  out  of  a  trough. 
But  the  Saxons  did  not  care  about 
refinement,  and  would  have  thought 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  the  most  ridi- 
culous of  men.  They  were  great, 
strong,  healthy,  happy-hearted  fel- 
lows— gluttons  of  the  most  amazing 
powers,  and  drunkards  beyond  the 
reach  of  headache.  They  thought 
their  houses  palaces  as  long  as  their 
casks  overflowed  with  beer ;  they 
devoured  a  bullock  at  their  simple 
family  meal,  and  fought  tremendous 
battles  with  the  thigh-bones.  They 
were  always  in  the  open  air — plough- 
ing, fishing,  hunting,  fighting  —  a 
very  merry  existence,  where  every 


day  seemed  a  fresh  Donnybrook  fair ; 
and  for  a  broad-shouldered,  strong- 
stomached  youth — say  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-seven — by  no  means  to  be 
classed  with  the  miseries  of  human 
life. 

Normans  were  very  happy  too; 
they  had  their  feuds  and  tourna- 
ments, their  forays  and  festivals. 
Our  great  progenitor  Kalpho  de  Fran- 
getete — you  will  observe  we  are  all 
descended  from  the  flower  of  the 
nobility,  the  lower  orders  probably 
not  being  allowed  to  marry — Ralpho 
de  Frangetete,  we  repeat,  seems  the 
perfect  image  of  a  favourite  of  the 
gods.  He  is  as  strong  as  a  horse, 
and  his  horse  is  fit  for  a  brewer's 
dray ;  he  is  a  man  of  action,  and 
never  gets  into  low  spirits  ;  he  orders 
his  table  to  be  spread,  and  the  dis- 
trict is  ransacked  for  flesh  and  fish 
and  fowl ;  he  has  no  bills  at  Christ- 
mas, and  thrashes  every  human 
being  in  the  house,  from  madam  his 
wife  to  the  poor  Saxon  priest  who 
resides  in  the  kennel,  to  be  near  at 
hand  if  absolution  is  required.  He 
has  hunting-meetings  with  the  other 
lords,  and,  in  absence  of  the  deer,  en- 
cases a  shepherd  in  a  perfumed  skin 
and  runs  him  to  earth,  to  the  great 
delectation  of  horse  and  hound.  And 
this  we  hold  to  have  been  a  life  of 
intense  animal  enjoyment  to  our  dis- 
tinguished ancestor,  Earl  Ealpho, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  to  the 
humbler  members  of  his  establish- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  pity  for  the 
denizens  of  those  vanished  times  can 
only  apply  to  the  feeble  in  frame  and 
timorous  in  disposition.  But  at  what 
period  of  the  earth's  career  is  there 
any  happiness  for  the  feeble  and 
timid  1  Are  fushionless  beings  with 
deficient  back-bone  happy  from  No- 
vember to  May  at  the  foot  of  Sche- 
hallion  ?  are  cowards  altogether 
jolly  in  the  Crimea  or  Hindostan? 
Talk  of  a  period,  or  a  place,  or  a 
family  by  the  people  who  represent 
it,  not  by  the  wretches  who  could 
not  comprehend  it.  The  feudal  time 
is  represented  by  our  lineal  ancestor, 
as  we  have  already  said,  Earl  Ralpho 
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de  Frangetete;  and  a  pleasanter, 
happier,  more  contented  earl  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
If  he  could  have  foreseen  a  time 
when  a  set  of  scribbling  fellows 
would  criticise  their  superiors  every 
morning  in  leading  articles  ;  when  a 
ridiculous  antic,  called  the  law,  would 
interfere  with  his  settlement  of  a  dis- 
pute with  a  neighbour  by  means  of  a 
long  lance  and  sharp  sword;  when 
ladies  would  be  able  to  read  books — 
he  never  could  have  believed  in  their 
writing  them  ;  and  when  he  himself 
was  expected  to  preside  at  quarter 
sessions,  or  lecture  at  a  mechanics' 
institute — on  which  side  would  the 
pity  have  been  then  1  Let  us  always 
taie  this  reverse  view  through  the 
telescope,  and  as  we  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  being  suddenly  sent  back- 
ward into  the  days  of  John,  think  of 
the  agonies  of  mind,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  disgust  with  which  the  Odos 
and  Ranulphs  of  King  John  would 
have  been  afflicted  if  they  had  been 
pushed  forward  into  the  days  of  Vic- 
toria. "  Ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its 
ain  drap  o'  dew ; "  and  every  period 
of  time  contains  its  own  peculiar 
people. 

As  to  breakfasting  with  the  maids 
of  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  has 
been  the  greatest  source  of  regret  to 
us  from  our  earliest  years,  that  the 
fact  of  being  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  time  puts  it  out  of  our  power 
to  share  their  festal  board.  Oh  the 
jolly  conversations,  seasoned  with 
'court  scandals  about  her  majesty's 
cosmetics,  we  should  have  heard, 
while  beauteous  Isobel  de  Vere 
handed  the  frothing  pewter  across  the 
table  to  bright -eyed  Adeline  de 
Courcy  !  None  of  your  cups  of  coffee 
or  deleterious  tea,  but  Meux  or  Han- 
bury  to  the  brim,  to  wash  down  the 
pound  of  steaks  which  formed  the 
solid  portion  of  the  dejeHner  ct  la. 
fourcliette.  "  What  could  they  do  ? 
how  could  they  possibly  exist  with- 
out their  pekoe  and  small  slice  of 
toast,  their  little  lump  of  sugar  and 
driblet  of  cream  1  Poor  girls  !  up  so 
early  in  the  morning  top,  dressing  by 
candle-light,  and  feeding  on  such 
viands,  they  could  have  had  no  feel- 
ings of  delicacy  or  romance.  I  pity 
them  with  all  my  heart."  But  they 
decline  your  pity,  dearest  Miss  Pog- 
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gins,  and  retort  with  the  most  un- 
mistakable compassion  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  fair  sisters  of  the  present 
day.  Had  they  any  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms about  them  ?  any  nerves  ?  any 
headaches  1  any  faints  ?  Were  they 
perpetually  coddling  themselves  by 
the  side  of  warm  fires,  and  terrified 
at  a  draught  of  air?  Fine,  well- 
grown,  buoyant  girls,  with  muscles 
like  an  Arab  racer,  and  a  power  of 
walking  like  Captain  Barclay,  and  of 
dancing  like  a  stronger  Taglioni, 
troubling 'their  happy  thoughts  nei- 
ther about  winter  snow  nor  summer 
heat,  reading  no  novels,  writing  no 
letters,  but  busy  in  all  the  duties  of 
the  house  ;  working  nightcaps  for 
their  noble  fathers,  making  gooseberry 
wine  and  pickles  with  their  noble 
mothers,  galloping  over  the  open 
downs  with  their  brothers,  singing 
Herrick's  songs  to  the  lute,  going  to 
see  a  new  play  of  Shakespeare,  and  a 
new  masque  of  Ben  Jonson.  And  as 
to  refinement  and  romance,  what  is 
there  inconsistent  with  romance  and 
refinement  in  cheeks  wherein  dis- 
coursed with  exquisite  sweetness  the 
pure  and  eloquent  blood,  in  teeth 
whiter  than  mayflower,  and  breath 
like  mignonette  ?  The  antithesis  to 
romance  is  not  the  play  of  youthful 
strength  filling  the  gracious  shape 
with  unobserved  and  inexpressible 
delight,  but  the  feeble  frame  con- 
stantly requiring  the  aid  of  some 
empty  -  headed  noodle,  dispensing 
physic  and  recommending  blisters, 
till  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  that 
frail  tenement  has  her  whole  thoughts 
centred  in  pills  and  boluses,  and 
leaves  Amadis  de  Gaul  unwept  for, 
and  William  Wallace  unadmired. 
For  their  delectation  and  sympathy, 
prithee,  was  Romeo  and  Juliet  de- 
vised ?  For  the  delight  of  a  sick-room 
— for  the  admiration  of  an  invalid1? 
No,  verily;  but  those  Italian  souls 
made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
found  their  counterparts  and  appre- 
ciators  in  the  pale-veined,  blue-eyed, 
rosy-faced,  white-shouldered,  rich-fig- 
ured children  of  our  English  earls— our 
companions  at  the  breakfast-table  at 
six,  and  dinner-board  at  twelve.  And 
these  move  your  pity,  dearest  Miss 
Poggins,  because  you  think  they  could 
not  enter  into  the  refinements  and 
romance  of  a  young  lady  in  Baker 
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Street,  who  has  fed  on  circulating 
libraries  till  her  life  has  become  a 
third  volume,  with  the  hero  con- 
stantly at  her  feet.  Is  this  refine- 
ment ?  Is  this  romance  1  Let  us  go 
back,  for  purer  air,  to  Windsor  in  the 
olden  time  ;  let  us  get  Philip  Sidney 
to  read  us  a  book  of  the  Faery 
Queen ;  let  us  get  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  order  the  players  to  come 
down  with  the  "Tempest,"  or  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and 
after  a  supper  of  substantial  propor- 
tions, let  us  retire  to  our  healthy 
slumbers  over  which  will  hover  all 
night,  evoked  by  the  enchanter's 
wand,  the  purity  of  the  white-robed 
Miranda — the  airy  gracefulness  of  the 
queen-hearted  Titania. 

We  come  down  another  step  in 
these  archaeological  contributions  of 
pity  and  contempt,  and  we  hear  a 
lamentation  both  loud  and  deep  of 
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contributor,  printer's  devil  or  cor- 
rector of  the  press.  It  is  also  an 
indubitable  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this 
total  obscuration  of  literary  stars,  he 
knew  a  hawk  not  only  from  a  hand- 
saw, in  which  we  have  never  seen 
any  sign  of  perspicuity,  but  from  a 
heron-shaw,  which  is  a  point  in 
natural  history  to  which  very  few 
ordinary  observers  attain.  He  found 
his  way  to  the  hut  of  his  sick  or 
wounded  villagers  without  the  aid  of 
the  Cottager's  Visitor,  price  sixpence 
a  number.  He  never  missed  church, 
however  rainy  the  Sunday,  without 
the  help  of  Guardian  or  Church- 
man ;  and  when  he  was  slightly 
bemused  in  beer — which  sometimes 
happened  in  those  days— he  could 
scold  and  curse  and  threaten,  and 
conduct  himself  in  a  most  unseemly 
and  unchristian  manner,  without  the 
example  of  the  Tablet  or  Record. 


the  misery  of  our  ancestral  squires  But  he  repented,  which  those  in- 
in  the  times  of  the  Charles's  and  fallible  guides  never  do ;  and  the  ob- 
James's,  because,  forsooth,  those  ject  of  Sir  Tankard's  wrath  on  the 
broad-acred,  broad-backed  men  had  Friday,  found  a  good  fat  capon  on 
no  review  or  magazine  to  enlighten  his  table  next  day,  with  some  sweet- 
them  on  the  literature  of  the  day. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine  an 
era  of  endurable  and  civilised  exist- 
since  the  extinction  of  the 
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Megatherium— without  the  monthly 
illumination  of  the  gracious  Maga; 
and  in  some  respects  we  enter  into 
the  feeling  of  commiseration  excited 
by  the  statement,  that  hall  and 
manor  had  no  periodic  visitant  to 
spread  knowledge  and  delight,  as  it 
has  now  for  so  very  long  a  period 
been  a  privilege  to  do.  Yet  it  is 
historically  proved  that  without  a 
Weekly  Intelligencer  —  without  a 
Monthly  Indicator — without  a  Quar- 
terly Argus,  our  gallant  and  robust 
ancestor,  Sir  Tankard  Holdfast  of 
Sirloin  Grange,  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  did  manfully  fight  for  his 
king,  and  understood  the  questions 
in  dispute;  and  respected  Oliver, 
when  all  was  over,  as  a  bluff,  stout, 
wartfaced  incarnation  of  a  courage- 
ous though  rebellious  resister  of 
tyranny,  and  overthrower  of  shams, 
whether  long-haired  like  the  Cava- 
liers, or  snuffle-nosed  like  the  Puri- 
tans ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  in  the  con- 
stitutional reign  of  William,  without 
ever  having  heard  of  an  editor  or 


meats  for  his  wife  and  children,  to 
make  up  for  the  vigorous  denuncia- 
tions into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed. It  was  not  an  unprofitable 
speculation  to  be  unjustly  blown  up 
by  the  squire — always  provided  you 
never  unearthed  his  foxes  or  poached 
in  his  pond ;  whereas  if  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  burning  and  shining  lights 
above  named,  the  more  unjustifiable 
was  the  first  attack,  the  more  basely 
and  bitterly  would  it  have  been  per- 
severed in. 

But  let  us  not  bestow  any  more 
compassion  on  the  condition  of  our 
predecessors,  before  the  periodic  lite- 
rature of  the  land  became  so  uni- 
versally diffused.  Even  in  those 
days  they  had  monthly  illuminators, 
and  would  have  had  publications  at 
shorter  intervals  if  the  state  of  the 
roads  had  allowed  of  a  more  rapid 
circulation ;  the  roads,  we  mean,  not 
only  between  town  and  town  in  the 
same  realm,  but  between  kingdom 
and  kingdom  ;  for  the  ambition  of 
critics  and  authors  was  not  limited 
to  their  own  respective  countrymen, 
but  endeavoured  to  embrace  all  na- 
tions and  kindreds  and  tongues.  A 
far  nobler  ambition,  surely,  than  to 
be  the  sole  authority  in  history, 
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politics,  and  poetry,  to  Stoke  Pogis 
— content  to  remain  utterly  unknown 
in  the  distant  regions  of  Slough. 
A  dip  here  and  there  into  these  in- 
ternational repertories  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  will  give  us  the  means  of 
judging  whether  the  readers  at  that 
date  were  left  entirely  without  whole- 
some food  for  the  solacement  of  their 
intellectual  hunger,  and  will  perhaps 
throw  some  light  on  the  condition  of 
taste  and  education  among  the  read- 
ing public  years  and  years  before 
the  Tatlers  and  Spectators  began 
their  triumphant  career.  Here  is  the 
historic  genealogy  of  the  Edmburghs 
and  Quarterlies  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  number  of  The  News  from  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  in  the  year 
1684. 

The  plan  of  informing  the  public 
by  a  sort  of  journal  of  everything 
curious  in  the  Republic  of  Letters 
had  been  found  so  commodious  and 
agreeable,  that  immediately  after 
Monsieur  Sallo,  Counsellor  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  had  made  the 
first  attempt  of  this  kind  in  the  be- 
ginning t)f  1665,  several  nations 
proved  their  gratification  either  by 
translating  the  journal,  which  he 
published  every  eight  days,  or  by 
producing  something  original  of  the 
same  kind.  That  emulation  has  in- 
creased every  day  since  then,  so  that 
it  has  extended  not  only  from  nation 
to  nation,  but  from  science  to  science. 
The  naturalists  and  chemists  have 
published  "Transactions"  of  their 
own;  jurisprudence  and  medicine 
have  their  "  Journal ; "  music  has 
the  same ;  the  news  of  gallantry 
— diversified  with  those  of  religion, 
war,  and  politics — have  their  "  Mer- 
cury;" and,  in  short,  the  first  de- 
sign of  Monsieur  Sallo  has  been 
carried  out  almost  everywhere  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  manners. 

The  Journal  of  the  Learned  (Jour- 
nal des  Savants),  as  founded  by 
Monsieur  Sallo,  is  therefore  the  un- 
doubted ancestor  of  the  periodical 
press,  and  no  more  honoured  de- 
scendant or  more  useful  successor  has 
it  found  than  The  News  from  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  collected  and 
edited  by  the  famous  Peter  Bayle, 
which  we  are  now  about  to  notice. 
Literature,  unless  when  it  dressed 
in  court  livery  and  waited  at  table, 
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does  not  seem  to  have  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Sallo  conducted  his  paper  with  the 
greatest  circumspection  —  talked  of 
the  learned  with  reverence,  arid  of 
the  high-born  with  respect  ;  but  in 
the  unavoidable  exercise  of  his  office 
as  judge  he  sometimes  put  on  the 
critical  robe  with  too  dignified  an 
air — sometimes  offended  the  author 
with  the  faintness  of  his  praise,  and 
sometimes  the  patron  with  the  free* 
dom  of  his  remarks.  Before  a  month 
elapsed  he  was  in  controversy  with 
half-a-dozen  thin-skinned  persons 
who  thought  themselves  the  victims 
of  his  severity  :  he  replied  to  such 
adversaries  as  Menage  and  Patin ; 
but  having  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  he 
aroused  a  more  dangerous  enemy  ; 
the  nuncio  of  the  pope  rushed  into 
the  field,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  privilege  withdrawn;  the  press 
was  stopt ;  and  the  learned  were 
deprived  of  their  journal.  Offers, 
indeed,  were  made  to  restore  its  cir- 
culation if  it  would  accept  of  a  cen- 
sorship, but  Sallo  considered  lite- 
rature a  free  ground,  whereon  nun- 
cios and  kings  had  no  right  to  dis- 
play their  authority,  and  refused  the 
concession.  The  work  was  renewed 
under  feebler  management  after  a 
considerable  interval,  and  Sallo  died 
the  usual  death  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind — unappreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  deep  in  debt.  Colbert,  the 
great  administrator,  indeed,  came 
forward  and  promised  him  a  lucra- 
tive office  in  the  Treasury,  but  the 
friendship  came  too  late.  The  well- 
known  course  was  run,  which  has 
been  so  tersely  summed  up  by  a 
brother  editor  (who  almost  experi- 
enced the  truth  of  it  in  his  own  per- 
son) :  "  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron, 
and  the  jail ; "  and  Sallo  left  a  name 
to  future  critics  to  point  a  moral  if 
he  did  not  adorn  a  tale. 

The  moral  was  laid  seriously  to 
heart  by  the  sagacious  editor  of  the 
News  from  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters. In  the  first  place,  he  with- 
drew from  the  territories  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  and  intrusted  him- 
self to  the  laws  and  toleration  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces.  The  word 
republic  had  such  an  unpleasant 
sound  in  despotic  ears,  that  the  very 
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name  of  his  miscellany  could  not 
have  been  allowed  within  the  domin- 
ions of  France.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
kind  of  enigmatical  protest  against 
the  fate  of  his  Parisian  predecessor, 
when  the  title-page  appeared — The 
Republic  of  Letters.  There,  at  least, 
no  self-willed  Nero  in  a  wig  will  in- 
terfere with  the  government  of 'the 
paper — no  red-stockinged,  red-hatted 
cardinal  will  threaten  excommuni- 
cation to  the  writers  and  printers ; 
and  in  addition  to  all  these  securities 
against  oppression,  the  cautious  Peter 
adopted  so  conciliatory  a  tone  in  his 
literary  notices,  that  the  most  sensi- 
tive poets  could  not  possibly  take 
offence.  We  can  fancy  the  shrugs 
of  self-satisfaction  with  which  the 
editor  contemplated  a  work  of  his 
hands  which  contained  no  bitterness, 
no  personalities,  no  presumptuous 
claim  to  superior  wisdom,  or  con- 
temptuous discovery  of  faults.  This 
surely  will  please  them — he  thought 
— for  I  have  not  uttered  a  word  of 
condemnation  on  the  stupidest  of 
scribblers.  But  Peter  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  literary 
mind  as  we  of  this  later  generation. 
Absence  of  blame  is  not  enough.  The 
criticism  of  a  book,  like  the  Promised 
Land,  must  be  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  Not  to  praise  is  to  con- 
demn ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  Peter  discovered  his  mistake. 
Yet  imperturbable  in  good -nature, 
and  convinced  of  the  policy  of  his 
conduct,  he  persisted  to  the  end — 
respectful  to  his  opponents,  judicious 
towards  his  friends,  impartial  to  all. 
Far  from  thinking  that  "  if  a  single 
literary  culprit  escaped,  the  judge  in- 
curred condemnation,"  he  declined 
to  constitute  himself  a  judge  at  all. 
"  For  we  declare  in  the  first  place," 
he  says  in  the  preface,  "that  we 
do  not  pretend  to  pass  any  sen- 
tence for  or  against  the  authors.  It 
would  require  to  have  a  ridiculous 
amount  of  vanity  to  pretend  to  so 
sublime  an  authority ;  and  we  de- 
clare in  the  second  place,  that  we 
submit  or  rather  abandon  our  senti- 
ments to  the  judgment  of  all  the 
world.  Appeal  who  likes  against 
our  notice,  we  say  with  one  of  the 
greatest  spirits  of  antiquity,  that  not 
being  the  slaves  of  our  opinions,  we 
shall  see  them  attacked  without 
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being  offended.  Tastes  are  so  dif- 
ferent even  among  the  cleverest 
people,  and  those  who  pass  for  the 
best  informed,  that  nobody  need  be 
astonished  at  not  gaining  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  best  judges.  This 
ought  never  to  disturb  an  author's 
satisfaction  either  with  himself  or 
his  works." 

No  ;  but  it  had  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  enemies  of  the  said  author, 
whatever  it  may  have  had  upon  him- 
self. For  in  the  same  way  as  the 
absence  of  praise  offended  the  vanity 
of  the  writer,  the  absence  of  vitupe- 
ration disgusted  his  foes.  In  the 
Preface  for  1685,  we  find  the  benevo- 
lent Peter  apologising  for  having  been 
too  complimentary,  and  also  for  hav- 
ing been  too  severe, — whereas  in  the 
volumes  themselves  we  find  neither 
compliment  nor  severity.  The  pages 
of  the  rival  Mercury  were  opened  to 
the  discontented,  and  the  principal 
accusation  brought  against  the  editor 
of  a  review — hear  this,  Paternoster 
Row,  and  Albemarle  Street,  and 
Edinburgh  ! — was,  that  he  ventured 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  faults  and 
demerits  of  a  book.  "  The  reader 
finds  in  this  work,"  says  the  Mercury, 
with  a  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  the 
News,  "not  only  the  subject  and 
the  beauties  of  new  publications,  but 
also  the  defects  which  the  critic  pre- 
sumes to  find  in  them  ! "  This  was 
very  intolerable  to  the  modest  mind 
of  Monsieur  Bayle,  "  and  not  to  be 
endured."  The  accusation  was  too 
severe,  and  he  indignantly  replies  : 
"  One  would  think  from  this  that  I 
censure  every  book  brought  before 
me,  the  moment  I  believe  it  has  any 
faults ;  but  this  is  not  my  habit.  I 
don't  deny  that  sometimes  I  remark 
that  such  or  such  a  thing  is  not  alto- 
gether correct,  either  relying  on  our 
judgment,  or  on  what  I  know  to  be 
the  opinion  of  persons  qualified  to 
decide;  but  that  does  not  happen 
often  enough  to  justify  the  accusation 
of  the  Mercury.  It  is  impossible  I 
can  be  habitually  guilty  of  this,  since 
I  am  reproached  every  day  with  being 
too  laudatory,  and  with  not  pronounc- 
ing decidedly  enough  on  whether  a 
book  is  good  or  bad.  But  this  last 
reproach  will  not  make  me  alter  my 
conduct.  It  is  not  for  an  individual 
to  assume  so  authoritative  a  tone." 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
duty  of  a  reviewer,  except  upon  rare 
occasions,  was  limited  to  a  mere  epi- 
tomising of  the  contents.    He  was  to 
heap  "  infinite  riches  in  little  room," 
giving  a  minute  catalogue  of  the 
jewels,  but  not  a  word  about  their 
setting  or  shape.     Yet  even  with 
this  cautious  reservation  there  were 
perils  environing  the  man  who  med- 
dled with  periodical  criticism,  about 
equal  to  those  which  environ  a  man 
who  meddles  with  cold  iron.   At  this 
time  there  resided  in  Rome  a  pervert 
to  the  Romish  faith,  though  removed 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
from   the  Christian  religion  — who 
brought  discredit  on  the  blood  of  her 
great    father,   Gustavus    Adolphus, 
under  the  name  of  Christina,  who 
had  abdicated  the  throne  of  Sweden 
many  years  before.    This  personage 
carried  the  absurd  contradictions  of 
her   character  into  the  smallest  as 
well  as  the  greatest  actions.     She 
had  resigned  the  royal  dignity,  and 
yet  retained  so  far  the   power   of 
life  and  death  over  her  countrymen 
who   formed    her    suite,    that    she 
had  put  her  secretary  to  death  in 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  ;    and 
in  the  same  way  she  had  denied  the 
principles  of  her  early  belief;  and  yet, 
when  Louis  XIV.  published  his  Re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  she 
published  a  declaration  against  it,  as 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science !    Bayle  ventured  on  a  word 
of  praise  of  this  regal  and  Catholic 
manifesto,  but  unluckily  added  that 
he  recognised  in  its  liberality  a  relic 
of  Protestantism.    The  lioness  of  the 
north  considered  this  an  insult  worthy 
of  strangulation,  and  wrote  a  furious 
remonstrance  against  it  to  the  terri- 
fied editor  of  the  Republic.     With 
his  accustomed  gentleness  he  threw 
himself  on  the  benignity  of  his  assail- 
ant.    He  protested  he  had  meant  no 
offence,  and  finally  soothed  the  angry 
lady,  till   she  vouchsafed   him   her 
forgivenness  and  friendship,  yet  not 
without  a  parting  threat,  which  re- 
called the  frightful  end  of  one  of  her 
foes :   "  You  would   have   been  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  insulted 
Christina  unpunished  if  you  had  not 
apologised,"  she  wrote;   and  Peter 
shrank  into  his  shell,  and  blessed  his 
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stars  there  were  no  vagabond  queens 
in  Rotterdam. 

But  there  were  angry  burgomasters, 
and  dissenting  ministers,  and  disap- 
pointed authors ;  and  on  the  whole 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
in  these  pristine  times,  on  which  we 
bestow  our  supercilious  compassion, 
as  if  they  were  very  different  from 
our  own,  the  editor's  chair  was  not 
stuffed  with  eider-down.    We  have 
no  occasion  to  lament  his  unvaried 
existense,  his   placid  dulness,  and, 
finally,  his  death  by  apoplexy,  brought 
on  by  too  easy  a  life,  surrounded  by 
nothing  but  "  flowers  of  all  hues,  and 
without  thorn  the  rose."    Think  of 
the  wrath  of  a  Peter  Jurieu,  which 
exhaled  itself  in  forty  pamphlets  a- 
year,  and  burned  with  the  greatest 
fury  when  there  was  apparently  the 
least  fuel  to  supply  the  flame.    This 
kind-hearted  divine  was    the    best 
hater  of  his  time  ;  he  hated  his  ene- 
mies, he  hated  the  friends  of  his 
enemies,  he  hated  anybody  who  did 
not  hate  his  enemies,  and,  accord- 
ingly, hated  Bayle,  who  never  hated 
anybody  in  his  life.    And  when,  in 
addition  to  this  absence  of  sympathy 
in  dislike  there  arose  a  positive  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  in  the  fact  that  in 
treating    of  the    same   subject,  the 
History  of  Calvinism,  Bayle  wrote  a 
very  popular   book,  and  Jurieu   a 
totally  neglected  one,  there  was  no 
farther  limit  to  his  rage  •  he  watched 
the  Republic  of  Letters  like  a  ferret 
watching  a  rabbit-hole.     Red-eyed, 
white -toothed,    strong  -  clawed,  the 
professor  of  divinity  was  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  fix  on  the  vic- 
tim's weak  point ;  and  yet  even  to 
him    the    victim    was   polite,  just, 
and  sometimes  complimentary.    And 
whether  from  this  continued   com- 
mand of  temper,  or  because  Jurieu 
had  lost  status  as  an  adversary,  by 
his  ferocious  assaults  on  the  most 
honoured  names  of  all  sects  and  par- 
ties—scattering flowers  of  Billings- 
gate over  Bossuet  and  Fdne'lonjas  he 
had  long  done  over  Jacquelot  and 
Arnauld — moderation  in  the  Jong- 
run  won  the  day,  and  greater  weight 
than  ever  was  attached  to  the  judi- 
cious examinations,  as  they  were  mo- 
destly called,  contained  in  the  flews. 
Some  time  in  1668  a  slab  of  marble 
3D 
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was  found  in  the  territory  of  Feren- 
tino,  near  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  It  contained  in 
high  relief  a  beautifully  executed 
scene,  in  which  eleven  figures,  all 
female,  paid  obeisance  to  a  man 
seated  at  the  top  of  the  marble,  with 
a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre 
in  his  hand ;  there  was  also  an  eagle 
by  his  side.  In  the  second  stage  (for 
the  figures  stand  in  three  rows)  there 
is  the  figure  of  another  male ;  and  to 
ordinary  apprehension  it  would  have 
appeared  a  representation  of  the  sun, 
attended  by  the  months;  but  this 
is  too  humble  and  commonplace  a 
translation  of  a  hieroglyphic,  and  in 
Article  Eight  of  the  Number  for 
March  of  1684,  being  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  News,  there  is  a  notice  of 
a  learned  work  on  this  subject,  to 
which  we  call  attention,  as  it  may 
show  that  the  idolatry  of  Homer  is 
not  a  mere  fantasia  of  the  present 
time,  but  filled  the  heads  of  scholars, 
poets,  and  politicians  long  ago.  The 
opening  might  almost  be  taken  for  a 
description  of  a  Homerist  Extraordi- 
nary of  pur  own  acquaintance. 

Monsieur  Cuper,  formerly  professor 
of  history  in  the  academy  01  Deven- 
ter,  and  at  present  member  for  Over- 
Issel  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States- 
General,  is  so  well  known  in  the 
Republic  of  Letters  by  the  beautiful 
productions  of  his  genius,  that  the 
highest  expectations  must  be  enter- 
tained of  this  work  when  it  is  known 
by  whom  it  is  composed.  He  calls  it 
Apotheosis  vel  Consecratio  Homeri, 
and  it  will  easily  be  understood 
that  a  man  so  filled  with  erudi- 
tion, pours  it  out  abundantly  when 
he  takes  so  illustrious  a  subject  as 
Homer  in  hand — the  man  of  all  anti- 
quity to  whom  the  greatest  honours 
have  been  paid.  People  have  not 
been  contented  with  erecting  statues 
and  striking  medals  to  represent  him, 
but  they  have  pushed  their  venera- 
tion so  far  as  to  build  temples  and 
altars,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  his 
name.  Not  only  did  this  great  abuse 
exist  among  the  Pagans,  but  there 
was  even  a  sect  among  the  Chris- 
tians, called  the  Carpocratians,  who 
adored  and  burnt  incense  to  his 
image,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Sav- 
iour, and  of  St  Paul, — as  St  Augustin, 
St  John  Damascenus,  and  the  book 


attributed  to  Charlemagne,  inform 
us.  There  are  several  monuments  re- 
maining of  the  divine  honours  that 
were  paid  to  the  greatest  of  poets ; 
and  Monsieur  Cuper  explains  in  this 
volume,  divided  into  six  parts,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  these  me- 
morials. He  believes  that  Archelaus 
of  Priene,  the  sculptor  of  this  work, 
as  appears  by  the  inscription,  meant 
to  represent  the  apotheosis  or  dei- 
fication of  Homer.  He,  therefore, 
takes  for  Homer  the  man  at  the  top 
of  the  composition;  the  eleven  fe- 
males for  the  nine  muses,  with  per- 
sonifications of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey ;  and  the  man  in  the  second  row 
for  some  person  unknown.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  marks  by  which  the  sculptor 
has  distinguished  the  Iliad  from  the 
Odyssey,  identifying  one  with  a  de- 
scription of  battles,  and  the  other 
with  an  account  of  a  voyage,  Mon- 
sieur Cuper  states,  first,  that  the 
Rhapsodists— that  is,  the  men  who 
anciently  sang  the  poems  of  Homer — 
put  on  a  red  cloak  when  they  chanted 
the  Iliad,  and  a  blue  one  when  they 
chanted  the  Odyssey.  Second,  that 
some  folded  up  the  Iliad  in  a  parch- 
ment of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  the 
Odyssey  in  a  blue  wrapper.  Third, 
that  a  certain  Onomaus  invented  the 
distinction  of  colours  for  the  different 
sides  of  combatants  in  the  games  of 
the  circus— the  green  for  those  who 
represented  the  earth,  and  the  blue 
for  the  representatives  of  the  sea; 
on  which  the  author  adds,  that  when 
the  green  party  won,  everybody  ex- 
pected an  abundant  harvest ;  and 
when  the  blue  carried  the  day,  a 
prosperous  voyage  was  anticipated; 
so  that  the  country  people  always 
supported  the  green,  and  the  mari- 
time class  the  blue.  He  tells  us  also 
that  when  news  came  to  Rome  of  a 
disturbance  in  Gaul,  the  commander 
of  the  army  hoisted  a  blue  standard 
for  his  cavalry,  and  of  rose-colour  for 
his  foot.  The  reason  of  this  was  that 
Neptune  created  the  horse  ;  and  we 
are  left  to  guess  that  the  rose  repre- 
sented old  mother  Tellus,  to  whose 
bosom  the  infantry  were  confined. 
The  article,  after  a  few  more  evis- 
cerations  of  the  erudite  Monsieur 
Cuper,  is  concluded  by  the  editor, 
who,  without  venturing  on  a  formal 
sentence  either  on  the  annotator  or 
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on  Homer,  gives  us  to  understand 
his  sentiments  in  the  following  pas- 


"  I  will  only  remark  that  there  are 
quoted  in  this  book  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  fine  passages,  where  Homer  is 
so  excessively  praised  that  one  knows 
not  what  to  think  of  the  very  differ- 
ent taste  of  this  century.  I  do  not 
speak  of  critics,  for  they  are  nearly 
all  of  the  opinion  of  antiquity  on  the 
subject,  but  of  those  who,  without 
being  very  strong  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
have  nevertheless  a  perfect  judgment 
in  'good  things,'  and  a  sure  and 
admirable  penetration.  They  are 
within  an  ace  of  swearing  that  vener- 
able antiquity  had  no  common  sense, 
when  they  read  Homer's  poems, 
however  excellent  the  translation 
may  be.  They  maintain  that  there 
is  neither  force  nor  sublimity  in  his 
ideas,  and  that  there  are  poornesses 
which  could  not  be  pardoned  now- 
adays in  the  feeblest  versifier.  He 
has  been  translated  lately,  indeed, 
into  French,  and  many  coarsenesses 
are  omitted  which  are  altogether  for- 
eign to  our  manners;  but  even  this  has 
not  saved  the  prince  of  poets  from 
the  contempt  of  our  connoisseurs.  I 
will  take  good  care  not  to  commit 
myself  by  saying  which  of  these  I 
consider  to  be  guilty  of  bad  taste,  for 
I  do  not  wish  to  undergo  the  dread- 
ful sentence  which,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  nearly  all  learned  men,  the 
younger  Casaubon  has  pronounced 
on  those  who  do  not  admire  Homer  : 
1  Qui  Homerum  contemnunt,  vix 
illis  optari  quidquam  pejus  potest, 
quam  ut  fatuitate  su&  fruantur' — 
'  Scarcely  can  anything  worse  be 
wished  to  those  who  despise  Homer 
than  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  stu- 
pidity.' " 

In  spite  of  this  careful  wrapping 
up  of  his  opinion,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  editor  is  not  one  of  the  un- 
reasoning worshippers  of  the  blind 
Mseonides.  What  Monsieur  Cuper, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Over-Issel, 
would  have  said  if  he  had  lived  to 
hear  the  great  Wolf  of  Halle  actually 
deny  that  such  an  individual  as 
Homer  ever  existed,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say.  We  only  wish  the  idea 
had  occurred  to  the  editor  of  the 
News,  and  we  should  have  seen  what 
view  he  would  have  taken  of  the 


crowned  man,  attended  by  nine 
muses  and  the  Homeric  poems.  But 
independent  of  the  final  judgment 
which  modern  criticism  accustoms  us 
to  expect  from  the  writer  of  a  notice, 
we  think  our  predecessors  had  a 
goodly  amount  of  solid  information 
presented  to  them  in  the  review.  In 
vain,  indeed,  do  we  look  for  the  lifely 
and  spirited  articles  of  the  present 
time,  which  show  how  ineffably 
superior  the  critic  is  to  the  author  ; 
which  so  far  follow  the  example  of 
M.  Bayle  as  to  take  a  minute  survey 
of  all  the  subjects  treated  of  in  a 
book,  and  of  all  the  opinions,  judg- 
ments, and  discoveries,  which  twenty 
years'  inquiry  has  enabled  a  laborious 
student  to  condense  into  one  octavo 
volume,  but  in  which  they  transcend 
their  great  original  by  announcing 
the  said  opinions,  judgments,  and 
discoveries  as  their  own,  leaving  the 
world  to  wonder  what  vanity  or 
fatuity  it  was  which  tempted  the 
author  to  put  into  print  a  quantity 
of  information  which  his  critic  evi- 
dently considers  not  more  recondite 
than  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 

Yet  the  intelligent  editor  of  the 
News  does  not  stuff  his  reading  pub- 
lic with  nothing  but  lumps  of  classi- 
cal dough,  like  the  apotheosis  of 
Homer ;  he  sometimes  essays  a  live- 
lier strain,  and  must  have  convulsed 
many  an  owl's  nest  in  the  German 
universities  with  the  vainglory  of  a 
certain  Frenchman  whom  he  reviews 
in  the  number  for  the  month  of 
August  1684.  The  mere  statement 
of  the  argument  in  that  age  of  long- 
winded  ciceronianism  must  have 
been  enough  to  make  the  wig  of  the 
least  narrow-minded  professor  stand 
on  end,  for  it  contained  the  astonish- 
ing fact  that  Monsieur  Charpentier, 
a  member  of  the  Academy,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  carried 
away  by  much  original  genius,  had 
written  a  book  in  depreciation,  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  favour  of  his 
native  tongue.  As  founder  and  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  "Academy 
of  Inscription  and  Belles  Lettres," 
the  learned  Charpentier  found  it 
within  his  domain  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  great  question 
which  agitated  the  flunkeydom  of 
France,  on  the  completion  of  the 
triumphal  arch  to  the  glory  of  Louis 
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the  Fourteenth — the  question  in  what  • 
language  the  servility  of  the  basest 
of  peoples  to  the  most  worthless  of 
masters,  should  be  transmitted  to  a 
contemptuous  posterity.  "  In  Latin," 
cried  all  scholars  and  pedants  ;  "  it 
is  the  tongue  in  which  submission  to 
a  despot  is  almost  concealed  by  the 
grand  sound  of  the  words  used 
to  designate  the  grossest  mean- 
ness ;  it  was  the  speech  of  the  patri- 
cians who  resisted  Hannibal;  of 
Tacitus,  who  rebuked  the  tyrants  • 
and  of  Justinian,  who  consecrated 
justice  by  law.  It  is  the  language 
which  has  shone  like  a  torch  among 
the  nations  for  two  thousand  years. 
And  we  will  immortalise  our  Titus 
and  our  Antonine  in  the  language 
which  his  great  prototypes  w^ould 
have  understood,  and  which  will 
continue  to  be  understood  when 
French,  German,  and  English  are 
as  unintelligible  as  Cherokee." 

Charpentier  to  the  rescue  !  There 
appeared  in  1676  a  work  in  two 
volumes  by  this  illustrious  cham- 
pion, defending  the  fitness  of  his 
native  tongue  to  be  the  language  of 
inscription,  and,  after  the  example 
of  Scipio,  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  by  carrying  the  war  into 
his  own  country.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  origin  of  the  battle  of  the  an- 
cients and  moderns,  which  gave  rise 
to  so  much  bad  writing,  or  at  least 
bad  language,  on  both  sides,  that  an 
impartial  critic,  if  judging  from  the 
specimen  brought  before  him  in  the 
contest,  must  have  decided  that  it 
was  of  little  consequence  which  won 
the  victory — they  were  both  so  exe- 
crably dull.  It  appears  that  the 
French  Academy  found  itself  com- 
pelled, by  its  very  name,  to  adopt 
the  modern  cause  ;  but  certain  of  its 
members  were  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  among  these  the  Abbe" 
de  Bourreys  had  the  audacity  to 
address  the  other  Associates  on  the 
shortcomings,  deficiencies,  and  ab- 
surdities of  the  tongue  which  they 
had  taken  particularly  under  their 
protection,  whose  powers  and  graces 
they  were  doomed,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  consign  to  everlasting  fame 
in  a  dictionary  of  their  own  compo- 
sition. While  the  Abbe'  was  labour- 
ing with  his  utmost  eloquence,  and 
probably  by  his  personal  example, 
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to  demonstrate  how  very  inferior  a 
French  oration  was  to  the  attack  on 
Catiline,  a  set  of  Parisian  paroquets, 
who  had  caught  the  tone  of  Ovid 
and  Tibullus,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves they  were  singing-birds  of  the 
most  original  note,  bewailed,  in  the 
most  excruciating  hexameters,  the 
approaching  extinction  of  the  Roman 
tongue,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to 
keep  it  in  the  condition  of  purity  and 
force  in  which  it  had  been  left  by 
Horace  and  Virgil.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  Charpentier  to  silence  those 
imitative  bards,  and  he  was  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  his  book  when  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  him  that  a 
nobler  adversary  had  appeared,  and 
that  his  triumphant  volumes  had 
been  attacked,  criticised,  yea,  ridi- 
culed and  sneered  at,  by  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  eloquent  men  in 
France.  Father  Lucas  was  a  Jesuit 
of  great  erudition,  and  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Cler- 
mont.  He  delivered  a  harangue — 
"  De  monumentis  publicis  Latine  in- 
scribandis" — in  which,  with  the  sub- 
tility  of  the  Jesuit  and  the  sophistry 
of  the  rhetorician,  he  managed  to 
surrender,  as  of  little  value,  the  argu- 
ments which  Charpentier  had  de- 
molished, but,  by  giving  a  new  turn 
to  the  affair,  completely  changed  the 
state  of  the  case.  "  His  action  was 
grand  and  noble.  He  was  applauded 
by  all  the  audience,  composed  of  ten 
or  twelve  bishops,  several  counsel- 
lors of  state,  and  all  that  is  most 
exquisite  in  the  intellectual  world." 
These  are  the  words  of  Charpentier 
himself,  and  he  found  that  here  at 
last  was  a  foeman  worthy  of  his 
steel.  Matters,  however,  became 
worse  when  a  very  inefficient  cham- 
pion took  up  the  Jesuit's  gage,  and 
never  got  near  enough  to  inflict  the 
slightest  dint  on  the  armour  of  the 
son  of  Loyola.  He  did  nothing  more, 
says  the  editor,  with  his  usual  equa- 
nimity, than  utter  a  few  general  re- 
marks and  a  few  figures  of  rhetoric. 
The  honour  of  the  Academy  was  now 
engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  a  second 
work  of  Charpentier  appeared.  It 
was  no  longer  a  defence,  but  a  posi- 
tive assault.  We  have  long  enough 
taken  for  granted  that  Latin  is  in 
itself  an  almost  perfect  tongue.  We 
have  long  enough  limited  our  objec- 
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tions  to  its  use  in  inscriptions,  to  the 
anachronism  implied  in  commemo- 
rating a  living  fact  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage— to  the  impossibility  of  giving 
fitting  equivalents  in  the  tongue  of 
the  officers  of  the  legions  and  com- 
manders of  the  galleys,  to  operations 
on  laud  and  sea  with  which  they 
were  totally  unacquainted,  and  to 
the  amazing  and  illogical  proof,  ad- 
vanced by  the  Abbe  Lucas,  of  the 
superiority  of  a  language  derived 
from  the  extent  of  dominion  pos- 
sessed by  the  nation  which  speaks  it. 
This  latter  conclusion  founds  itself 
on  two  premises,  the  first  being  that 
the  people  speaking  the  finest  lan- 
guage have  the  greatest  genius ;  the 
next,  that  the  greatest  geniuses  have 
the  widest  empire.  Was  Gengis 
Khan  a  greater  general  than  Caesar 
or  Alexander?  exclaims  Monsieur 
Charpentier ;  or  were  his  country- 
men more  brilliant  than  Greeks  and 
Romans,  though  his  dominion  at  one 
time  stretched  from  the  Chinese  Sea 
to  Germany?  But,  granting  that 
the  beauty  of  a  language  is  proof  of 
a  superior  civilisation,  do  you  main- 
tain that  the  Romans,  with  their 
blood-stained  gladiator -shows — their 
cruelty  to  their  slaves — the  harsh- 
ness of  their  laws— are  to  be  com- 
pared in  refinement,  in  taste,  in 
humanity,  to  the  nation  which  listens 
to  R,acine,  and  receives  its  laws  from 
Louis  1  Besides — and  here  was  a 
hit  under  the  fifth  rib  to  the  Abbe, 
and  a  premonitory  word  of  encour- 
agement to  Niebuhr  and  Lewis — our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Rome  is  sel- 
dom anything  but  the  creation  of  our 
own  imagination,  founded  on  the 
boastful  lies  which  it  has  pleased  the 
most  mendacious  of  chroniclers  to 
tell  us  of  their  history. 

The  Abbd  Lucas  had  gained  the 
applause  of  his  audience,  particularly 
the  bishops  and  counsellors  of  state, 
by  another  extraordinary  piece  of 
logic.  The  eloquence  of  Rome  was 
greater  because  Cicero  made  a  larger 
fortune  than  any  man  at  the  modern 
bar !  "Eloquence !"  cries  the  champion 
of  the  moderns — "  what  were  the  sub- 
jects on  which  the  orator  of  the  forum 
and  the  senate-house  had  to  display 
his  powers'?  The  fall  of  nations, 
the  fate  of  kings,  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  the  oppression  of  a  pro- 


vince, the  preservation  of  life  and 
law  from  the  conspiracy  of  the 
enemies  of  gods  and  men.  A  dif- 
ferent thing  this,  he  says,  from 
pleadings  about  a  right  of  way,  or 
the  repair  of  water  -  pipes,  or  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Give  us  a  subject 
equal  to  Cicero's,  and  see  if  we  shall 
yield  the  palm.  Was  there  any 
pulpit  oratory  equal  to  ours? — were 
death  and  life,  heaven  and  hell,  ever 
dwelt  on  in  such  periods  as  fill  the 
hearts  of  thousands  with  awe  or  hope, 
gathered  in  breathless  expectation 
in  the  great  cathedral  aisles,  where 
Bossuet  by  a  phrase,  a  word,  scat- 
ters immortality  upon  the  grave  of 
kings?  You  prove  Cicero's  su- 
periority in  genius,  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  language  in  which 
he  spoke,  by  the  amount  of  the 
wealth  he  gained.  But  it  is  the 
glory  and  the  privilege  of  genius 
in  our  purer  time  to  continue  poor. 
Compared  to  the  joys  of  literature, 
money  has  no  attraction.  When  a 
man  makes  up  his  mind  to  devote 
himself  to  poetry,  to  history,  to 
philosophy,  he  bids  adieu  to  mam- 
mon ;  dearer  to  him  the  humble 
home,  the  simple  table,  the  unpre- 
tending life,  that  they  leave  him 
free  to  pursue  the  career  he  has 
chosen."  "These  are  indeed  ex- 
cellent thoughts,"  says  the  editor, 
"  but  to  most  people  they  are  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  They  don't  understand 
a  man  that  can  prefer  fame  to  gold. 
I  don't  know  if  they  will  compre- 
hend more  of  what  another  author 
has  said  :  '  The  business  of  a  poet  is 
not  one  for  making  money ;  for  rather 
than  not  finish  a  sonnet  he  has  begun 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  poet  would  let 
his  friend  leave  him  without  saying 
adieu,  would  fail  to  make  interest 
with'  the  judges  in  a  law-suit,  and 
would  neglect  his  bodily  health,  as 
happened  to  the  Chevalier  Marini 
when  he  burned  his  leg  while 
writing  one  of  the  stanzas  of  his 
Adonis:  " 

But  the  battle  between  the  Jesuit 
and  the  Academician  still  goes  on. 
A  foolish  language,  says  the  former, 
and- totally  unfitted  for  music,  in 
which  the  Romans  excelled.  When 
a  French  musician  at  a  concert  sings 
a  French  song,  he  flourishes  through 
the  tune,  and  appears  to  take  a  deep 
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interest  in  the  sense  of  what  he  is 
saying  ;  but  when  the  piece  is  over, 
he  is  forced  to  read  the  words  in 
his  ordinary  voice,  and  says  to  the 
audience,  "There,  that's  what  I've 
been  singing."  A  very  sensible  plan, 
which  might  be  adopted  in  many 
drawing-rooms  at  the  present  day. 
But  Charpentier  meets  this  with  a 
simple  denial,  and  we  must  say  the 
probabilities  are  in  his  favour.  He 
is  a  little  too  bold,  however,  in  his 
next  move,  which  is  to  send  his 
antagonist  to  the  opera.  There  you 
will  understand  every  syllable,  as  if 
it  were  spoken  in  the  natural  voice. 
"Alas!"  interposes  the  editor,  who 
was  perhaps  not  musical,  or  might 
even  be  a  little  deaf, — "this  is  not 
the  case,  for  it  is  certain  that  those 
who  do  not  read  the  verses  while 
the  song  is  going  on  on  the  stage, 
don't  catch  many  of  the  words,  un- 
less, indeed,  they  happen  to  know 
them  by  heart."  Cautious  Peter 
Bayle  !  But  Monsieur  Charpentier, 
as  if  a  little  uncertain  about  his  last 
statement,  dashes  at  once  into  the 
centre  of  his  enemy's  position,  and 
asks  him  what  he  knows  about  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Romans  1  How 
does  he  know  how  any  of  their  tones 
were  sounded  ?  and  unless  we  have 
that  knowledge  to  guide  us,  we  can 
tell  nothing  about  its  superiority  as 
regards  the  ear.  Touching  its  syn- 
tax, it  is  involved,  perplexed,  and 
puzzling  to  the  highest  degree.  The 
nouns  wait  so  long  for  the  verb  that 
they  get  forgotten  :  the  verb  is  so 
slow  of  coming  up  that  the  sense 
hangs  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  and 
you  are  never  perfectly  sure  of  it 
after  all.  A  sentence  appeared  in 
the  Austrian  despatches,  written  in 
the  choicest  Latin,  which  no  man 
could  make  head  or  tail  of;  or 
rather  which  any  man  could  make 
either  head  or  tail  of  exactly  as  he 
liked.  It.  can  be  correctly  trans- 
lated in  four  different  ways — "Sub 
idem  tempus  nunciatum  fuit  Turcas 
captivos  rolonos  trucidasse."  Did 
the  Turks  kill  the  Polish  prisoners  ? 
did  the  Polish  prisoners  kill  the 
Turks  ?  were  the  Turkish  prisoners 
the  murderers  1  were  the  Turkish 
prisoners  the  murdered? — or  what 
was  it  1  Were  there  any  Turks  ? 
were  there  any  prisoners  ?  or  did 


they  all  take  each  other  prisoners, 
and  then  put  themselves  to  death  1 
A  noble  tongue  this  for  the  benefit 
of  lawyers,  where  anything  or  no- 
thing can  be  proved  according  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  grammar  !  But 
it  is  an  excellent  language  no  less  for 
poetry  than  for  wills  and  contracts  ; 
for  if  the  grammar  is  accommodating, 
and  the  words  range  themselves  to 
any  meaning  that  may  be  desired, 
the  syllables  also,  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, which  in  our  days  would  be 
called  the  soul  of  namby-pamby, 
marshal  themselves  into  verse  of  every 
order  and  quantity,  in  places  where 
the  muses  have  the  least  business  to 
be.  In  the  first  page  of  Cicero's 
"  Oration  against  Vatinius,"  there  are 
seventy  good  hexameters.  There 
is  a  whole  distich  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  book  "De  Oratore  •" 
and  Quintilian  confesses  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  write  anything 
in  Latin  which  does  not  form  itself 
into  one  or  other  of  the  measures 
used  by  the  poets.  It  seems,  by 
Charpentier's  account,  a  kind  of 
kaleidoscopic  language,  where,  how- 
ever promiscuously  you  insert  the 
beads,  they  twist  and  turn  till  they 
take  regular  shape.  Are  we  in  this 
English  tongue  (the  strength  and 
embodiment  of  prose)  talking  all 
this  time  in  little  fragments  of 
verse?  When  we  say,  "How  are 
you,  Smith,  to-day  ? "  is  it  only  a 
small  splinter  struck  off  in  the  heat 
of  genius  from  some  entire  and  per- 
fect chrysolite,  of  which  Tennyson 
might  be  proud?  We  shall  hence- 
forth have  a  greater  respect  for  the 
conversation  of  our  silliest  friends. 
His  observations,  we  will  think, 
may  be  dull,  but  at  any  rate  the 
language  is  made  up  of  minute 
specimens  from  Shakespeare  and 
Scott,  Byron  and  Wordsworth. 
Monsieur  Jourdain  must  not  be 
so  sure  that  he  has  been  speaking 
prose  all  his  life,  for  the  acute  ear 
of  Monsieur  Charpentier,  if  applied 
to  his  sentences  with  the  same  zeal 
as  to  those  of  Cicero,  would  have 
found  fag-ends  of  Corneille  and  little 
bits  of  Boileau  in  the  very  middle 
of  his  boast.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
easier,  according  to  ordinary  ex- 
perience, to  find  lumps  of  prose  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  a  poem  ;  but  on 
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this  Monsieur  Charpentier  does  not 
touch ;  and  proceeds  to  a  triumphant 
close  by  dwelling  again  on  the  lost 
pronunciation  of  the  Roman  tongue. 
He  actually  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
to  modern  appreciation,  the  dignity 
and  music  of  Latin  are  produced  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  spoken  by  each 
people  with  its  national  accent.  This 
looks  paradoxical  at  first ;  but  there 
is  the  root  of  truth  in  it.  For  if  you 
will  listen,  on  the  next  opportunity, 
to  a  foreigner  speaking  our  language, 
— or  even  to  a  foreigner,  say  a  Dutch- 
man, speaking  his  own — you  will  find 
that  something  ludicrous  mingles  with 
that  unaccustomed  accent ;  and  in  the 
same  way  very  probably  the  addresses 
of  Caius  Juljus  Kaisar  to  his  army,  or 
of  Marcus  Tulljus  Kikero  to  the  sen- 
ate, would  not  have  had  so  grand 
an  effect  in  French  or  English  ears,  if 
pronounced  with  the  true  inflection 
of  the  forum,  as  when  we  hear  them 
spouted  with  the  sound  of  familiar 
tones. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  long  enough 
on  this  one  article  to  give  a  view 
of  one  of  the  phases  of  periodical 
literature  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago  ;  but  before  we  go  in 
search  of  another  specimen,  we  will 
conclude  the  subject  of  Latin  pro- 
nunciation with  an  anecdote  quoted 
elsewhere  by  the  editor  from  Eras- 
mus, which  we  commend  to  our  pub- 
lic orators  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  also  to  the  sages  in  the  German 
universities,  who  still  lecture  in  the 
tongue  that  Maro  loved.  "  The  Em- 
peror Maximilian  being  harangued  by 
several  ambassadors  in  Latin,  every- 
body thought  they  had  spoken  each 
in  his  native  tongue.  Erasmus,  who 
was  present,  assures  us,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  French  envoy's 
speech,  that  though  it  was  very- 
tolerable  Latin,  the  Italians  consi- 
dered that  he  was  speaking  French. 
The  reply,  however,  was  not  a  bit 
liker  the  original,  for  it  began  in 
frightfully  guttural  pronunciation — 
CsesareaMaghestaspene  caudet  fidere 
fos  et  horationem  festram  lipenter 
autifid  " — His  Imperial  Majesty  well 
rejoices  to  see  you,  and  has  heard 
your  oration  with  pleasure.  If  Eras- 
mus had  introduced  this  in  a  play, 
Master  Caius's  of  Windsor  would 


not  have  been  the  first  specimen  of 
broken  language  as  an  element  of 
comedy  on  the  stage. 

What  did  the  great  discussion  come 
to  after  all?  Charpentier  was  de- 
clared the  victor,  the  Jesuit  was  put 
to  silence,  and  the  champion  of  the 
French  tongue  was  commissioned, 
while  the  arch  was  building,  to  pre- 
pare an  inscription  in  French,  for  the 
series  of  pictures  by  Le  Brun,  comme- 
morative of  Louis  theFourteenth's  vic- 
tories. When  his  compositions  were 
produced,  they  were  found  so  dull,  so 
magniloquent,  so  diffuse  and  unin- 
telligible, that  the  partiality  of  the 
Academy  could  defend  him  no  more, 
and  the  task  was  committed  to  Boileau 
and  Racine.  The  arch  of  triumph  at 
the  Porte  St  Martin,  the  subject  of 
the  discussion,  still  attests  the  schol- 
arship of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the 
taste  of  the  sculptor ;  for  there  is  a 
Latin  inscription,  recording  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Grand  Monarque  over 
nations  so  disguised  in  Roman  names, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  recognise 
them  as  existing  peoples;  and  the 
hero  himself  is  represented  in  the 
character  of  Hercules  leaning  on  a 
club,  while  his  head  is  decorated  with 
a  wig  of  the  most  imposing  size. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to 
the  News,  that  its  notices  are  all 
rather  of  a  scholarly  and  philosoph- 
ical turn ;  for,  on  searching  through 
the  volumes  for  several  years,  we 
do  not  find  a  review  of  a  single  novel. 
We  see  nothing  but  abstracts  of  deep 
and  perhaps  stupid  performances,  on 
such  subjects  as  "  The  difference  be- 
tween attrition  and  contrition,  as  en- 
titling to  absolution ;"  the  advantages 
of  "  a  library  arranged  according  to 
the  matters  treated  of,"  as  in  the  Bib- 
liotheca  of  Mr  Martin  Lipenius ;  but 
we  are  to  remember  that  the  reading 
public  at  that  time  did  not  consist 
altogether  of  young  ladies  of  romantic 
dispositions,  who  reclined  on  sofas 
and  shed  tears  over  the  fate  of  insane 
baronets  or  broken-hearted  lords. 
Nor  was  theology  a  science  which 
could  be  taught  in  a  three-volume 
romance,  where  a  High-Church  clergy- 
man convicts  a  Dissenter  of  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  refusing  his  minis- 
trations as  father  confessor.  But  men 
were  men  in  those  days,  and  theo- 
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logy  was  a  subject  on  which  different 
sides  were  taken,  with  life  or  death, 
poverty  or  wealth,  depending  on  the 
decision.  No  amount  of  interest  dis- 
played on  the  result  of  a  parliament- 
ary debate,  when  peace  or  war,  con- 
tentment or  revolution,  hung  on  the 
final  vote,  was  ever  more  deep  or 
entrancing  than  the  breathless  eager- 
ness with  which  the  discussion  of  re- 
ligious systems  was  listened  to  in  the 
days  of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  The 
refugees  in  Holland  and  Geneva,  the 
still  tolerated  Protestants  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  the  second  James, 
and  the  threatened  Lutherans  in  Ger- 
many, caught  the  first  whisper  of  a 
controversy,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of 
taste  or  historical  inquiry,  but  as  a 
guide  to  show  them  how  their  opinions 
were  likely  to  be  received.  Will  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  send  and  demand  the 
expulsion  of  the  opponents  of  Bossuet 
from  the  territories  of  the  United 
Provinces  ?  Will  the  civil  courts  ac- 
cept the  subordinate  office  vouchsafed 
to  them  by  the  Pope  in  the  Bohemian 
States,  and  condemn  the  recalcitrant 
Calvinists  to  death  at  the  dictation 
of  Jesuits  and  bishops  1  The  Pala- 
tinate fires  were  not  yet  extinguished, 
with  which  Turenne  and  his  master 
had  done  God  good  service  in  de- 
stroying house  and  home,  granary 
and  farm,  church  and  manse,  belong- 
ing to  the  Reformed  throughout  that 
fairest  of  the  territories  on  the  Rhine ; 
and  therefore,  if  there  was  a  pamphlet 
against  the  great  king,  an  argument 
against  papal  authority,  a  denial  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  all  men 
who  could  read,  or  hate,  or  hope,  or 
fear,  or  lose  their  position,  or  gain  a 
better,  were  on  the  look-out;  and, 
sitting  quietly  in  his  mud  fortress  of 
Rotterdam,  the  sedate  and  calm- 
tongued  Bayle  watched  the  four 
quarters  of  the  wind,  and  reported 
what  they  brought  by  every  post.  A 
disquisition  on  grace  or  predestina- 
tion, which  to  us  appears  not  quite 
fitted  for  the  pages  of  a  review, 
however  soberly  treated  by  the  re- 
viewer, stirred  the  inflamed  heart  of 
civilised  Europe  like  a  trumpet  of 
reinforcement  or  defiance.  Jansenist 
and  Jesuit,  Romanist  and  Protestant, 
were  not  like  Whig  and  Tory  ;  they 
were  like  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
on  the  eve  of  Edgehill.  Each  man 


[June, 

yearned  for  his  adversary's  blood;  and 
with  Louis  and  Maintenon  in  the 
Tuileries  guided  by  Tellier  or  Pere 
la  Chaise,  and  Austria  threatening 
in  the  south,  and  England  ruled  over 
by  the  truculent  and  priest-ridden 
James,  we  cannot  help  wondering  at 
the  moderation  of  the  notices  we 
meet  with  in  these  volumes,  of  treat- 
ises breathing  death  and  destruction 
on  the  opponents  of  those  immacu- 
late powers.  A  certain  Father  He- 
liodore  published  a  book  in  1686, 
with  the  modest  title  of  "  The  Duty 
of  returning  to  Union  with  the 
Church,and  a  Refutation  of  the  Foun- 
dations of  the  pretended  Religion." 
Malice  and  Vanity  have  seldom  been 
so  visibly  displayed,  and  we  may 
imagine  the  feelings  with  which  the 
thousand  exiles  from  France,  who 
had  been  driven  the  year  before  from 
their  native  land,  and  hurried  across 
the  boundaries  with  sword  and  pistol 
at  their  heads,  must  have  listened  to 
the  complacent  boasts  of  this  hard- 
hearted Capuchin,  when  he  says  : 
"The  infinite 'goodness  of  God  has 
never  acted  with  such  power  and 
sweetness,  in  order  to  deliver  the 
Protestants  from  those  impostors, 
their  ministers,  as  when  the  king 
was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
demolish  the  temples  of  the  devil, 
where  the  guilty  servants  of  that  bad 
master  had  enchanted  them  with 
their  charms."  He  even  assures  them 
that  the  ardent  charity  of  the  king, 
who  saved  them  from  their  spiritual 
danger,  "  though  they  perhaps  suffer- 
ed a  little  when  he  dragged  them  from 
it  as  it  were  by  force,  and  almost  in 
spite  of  themselves,  deserves  their 
utmost  gratitude."  And  all  that  the 
reviewer  says  on  the  subject  is,  that 
the  reverend  author  must  have  been 
somewhat  puzzled  when  he  had  to 
insert  these  last  phrases  about  force 
and  spite.  Had  he  forgotten  the  be- 
ginning of  his  statement  about  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  which  acted 
with  so  much  power  and  sweetness  1 
In  another  place  the  Capuchin  gives 
five  infallible  marks  of  heresy,  and 
maintains  that  any  Protestant  who 
reads  those  marks,  and  does  not  in- 
stantly get  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
will  be  infallibly  punished,  both  in 
this  world  and  the  next.  The  marks 
are  these :  "  Novelty,  variation,  non- 
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acceptance  of  Scripture  (denial  of  the 
canonicity  of  the  Apocrypha),  the 
habit  of  calumniating  the  Church, 
and,  lastly,  separation  from  it."  To 
this  formidable  catalogue  of  iniqui- 
ties the  placid  critic  merely  makes  a 
reply,  that  these  are  rather  superfi- 
cial distinctions,  and  that  the  Roman- 
ists have  surely  forgotten  to  give 
notice  of  them  to  the  Jews,  who 
might  raise  a  criminal  process  upon 
these  five  marks  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  itself. 

But  the  placidity  and  the  calm- 
ness were  limited  to  the  writer.  The 
reader  was  foaming  at  the  mouth  ; — 
the  Romanist  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  dullest  minds,  by  farther  pains 
and  penalties  ;  the  Protestant  to  get 
vengeance  for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, condole  with  the  literary  world 
on  the  tastelessness  or  ill  selection  of 
its  food ;  and  if  we  can  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  the  time,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  table  of  contents 
of  any  month  or  any  year  will  vie  in 
interest  and  attraction  with  that  of 
any  of  our  modern  Reviews. 

Yet  one  very  remarkable  omission 
occurs.  In  the  whole  of  these  vo- 
lumes, extending  from  March  1684 
to  December  1688,  written,  printed, 
and  published  in  Rotterdam,  there  is 
not  one  word  about  the  Prince  of 
Orange  or  the  prospects  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  With  the  exception  that,  in 
one  short  paragraph,  it  is  stated  that 
the  French  king  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second,  there  is  not  a 
syllable  or  suggestion  which  can  be 
twisted  in  any  way  to  the  part  likely 
to  be  played  by  the  Dutch  Stadt- 
holder ;  nor  even  after  his  landing  in 
England  on  the  5th  of  November,  is 
there  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  which  all  Holland  must 
have  seen  the  departure  and  heard 
the  result  before  the  publication  of 
the  December  number.  The  fact  is, 
the  editor  was  only  a  Dutchman  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  a  successful  com- 
petitor with  the  fish  for  a  residence 
in  Rotterdam.  In  heart,  and  lan- 
guage, and  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, he  was  as  much  a  Frenchman 
as  if  he  had  never  left  his  native 


county  of  Foix.  The  deliverance  of 
England  was  a  threat  to  the  supre- 
macy, or,  as  many  thought,  to  the 
existence  of  France.  Was  the  stu- 
dent of  Marseilles,  the  professor  of 
Sedan,  to  see  the  elevation  of  the 
cold  -  mannered,  Calvinistic- minded, 
unliterary  William,  on  the  ruin  of 
France  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
tyrant  who,  though  he  was  a  tyrant, 
professed  himself  the  friend  of  letters, 
and  surrounded  his  throne  as  thickly 
with  poets,  painters,  and  scholars,  as 
with  generals  and  lords?  Besides, 
Bayle  seems  to  have  been  one  of  that 
class  of  men  who  must  always  be  in 
opposition.  His  parents  were  so  strict 
in  their  religious  faith  according  to 
the  Reformed  model,  that  he  turned 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  joined  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits.  When  storms 
came,  and  the  church  he  had  joined 
was  triumphant,  he  retook  his  old 
creed  with  all  its  losses  and  dis- 
advantages. When  England,  and, 
through  her,  the  Reformation,  in  the 
same  way,  was  threatened  by  the 
combined  infamy  of  her  own  kings 
and  the  power  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque,  he  sided  against  the  schemes 
of  his  native  sovereign,  and  wrote 
with  spirit  and  effect  in  support  of 
liberty  and  toleration.  There  is  no 
saying  what  part  he  might  have 
taken  if  he  had  lived  to  see  the  final 
close  of  Marlborough's  great  cam- 
paigns —  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
miserable  old  Louis,  and  prostration 
of  France.  Somewhat  of  the  spirit 
of  opposition  to  success  had  already 
shown  itself  before  the  series  of  Eng- 
lish victories  was  begun.  While  Wil- 
liam was  making  his  preparations, 
and  summoning  round  him  all  the 
free  hearts  in  Europe,  all  the  caution 
of  the  cautious  Bayle  could  not  con- 
ceal that  he  did  not  enter  warmly 
into  the  hopes  and  revenges  of  his 
fellow-exiles.  Jurieu  accused  him  of 
being  secretly  an  emissary  of  France 
— evil  whisperers  got  to  the  ear  of 
the  Protestant  hero  at  Whitehall; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
editor  of  the  News  for  the  Republic 
of  Letters  would  have  been  expelled 
from  the  republic  of  Holland.  What, 
therefore,  with  fights  and  changes,tri- 
umphs  and  persecutions,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  life  of  a  liter- 
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LINES  TO  A  POLITICAL  FRIEND. 

SAY,  Friend — for  you  have  clearer  sight  than  I — 
When  our  new  Senate  meets  in  conclave  high, 
How  will  its  vote  decide  the  grand  debate 
That  most  affects  the  welfare  of  the  State  ? 
The  distant  thunder  of  the  war  we  hear, 
And  none  can  tell  how  soon  it  may  be  near. 
Shall  we,  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  storm, 
Discuss  this  anxious  question  of  Reform  1 
And  if  we  do,  shall  those  who  hold  the  field, 
Their  rights  and  safeties  to  the  unworthy  yield  ? 
Reverse  all  rules  and  let  the  suffrage  sink, 
Till  those  who  toil  shall  govern  those  who  think — 
Till  order,  light,  and  liberty  give  way, 
And  ancient  Chaos  reasserts  his  sway  ? 

We  know,  indeed,  what  fate  Reform  would  find, 
If  all  men,  Whig  and  Tory,  spoke  their  mind. 
Most  who  desire  a  change  would  wish  it  small, 
And  many  a  voice  would  vote  for  none  at  all. 
Some  who  were  loudest  heard  not  long  ago 
Have  learned  of  late  some  better  truths  to  know. 
But  here's  the  danger  :  Men  of  note  and  name, 
Deaf  to  the  dictates  of  an  honest  fame, 
For  paltry  ends,  affect  a  popular  zeal, 
And  act  convictions  which  they  do  not  feel. 
"  He  who  can  one  thing  think,  another  tell, 
My  soul  abhors  him  as  the  gates  of  hell : " 
So  said  the  Grecian  hero  ;  and  shall  we 
Have  less  of  truth  and  probity  than  he  1 
When  England  almost  seems  alone  to  stand — 
When  freedom  droops  in  every  other  land — 
Shame  on  the  man  who  swells  a  party-cry, 
And  place  and  power  would  purchase  with  a  lie  ! 
Let  each  for  once,  however  hirelings  chafe, 
Say  what  he  truly  thinks, — and  all  is  safe. 
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IT  is,  we  think,  a  belief  very  gen- 
erally entertained  even  by  men  who 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  work- 
ing of  God's  providence  upon  earth, 
that  war  is  a  calamity  which  can  be 
prevented  or  averted  by  the  exercise 
of  human  will  and  prudence.  Famine 
and  pestilence  are  allowed  to  be  direct 
visitations  of  the  Almighty.  When 
some  fearful  blight  falls  upon  the 
fields  of  Europe,  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  north  and  south,  smiting 
alike  the  hill  and  the  valley,  the  con- 
tinent and  the  islands,  drying  up  the 
springs,  withering  the  corn  in  the 
blade,  rendering  the  fruit-trees  barren, 
and  nipping  the  buds  of  the  vine — or 
when  the  cholera  or  other  grievous 
plague  sweeps  over  sea  and  land, 
resistless  as  the  breath  of  the  simoon, 
filling  the  ships  with  dead,  and  the 
cities  with  the  cry  of  lamentation 
such  as  was  heard  in  Egypt  when 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  passed  over 
with  the  destroying  sword — we  ac- 
knowledge the  visitation  from  on 
high,  and  humble  ourselves  in  peni- 
tence and  in  prayer.  Hardened  in- 
deed must  be  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  at  such  a  time  could  assert 
that  these  were  no  other  than  phe- 
nomena, manifested  through  some 
occult  but  unerring  law  of  nature, 
and  as  certain  to  occur  periodically 
in  the  revolution  of  ages,  as  the  night 
is  to  succeed  the  day,  or  the  winter 
follow  after  the  autumn.  Such  doc- 
trines have  indeed  been  broached  by 
men  who  have  acquired  a  philosophic 
reputation  mainly  from  the  extent 
and  stubbornness  of  their  scepticism  ; 
but  in  times  of  terror,  distress,  and 
prostration  of  spirit,  these  receive  no 
acceptance  among  the  people — nay, 
are  regarded  as  impious,  if  not  blas- 
phemous suggestions  ;  whilst  almost 
every  page  of  Holy  Writ  contains  an 
express  declaration  that  such  are  the 
visitations  of  the  Almighty,  the  su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  nations.  But 
although  we  unequivocally  repudiate 
as  monstrous  and  atheistical  such 
doctrines  when  applied  to  events 
which  are  obviously  beyond  human 
prevention  and  cure,  we  are  slow  to 
admit  that  the  other  calamities  of 


which  men  are  visibly  the  authors 
and  agents  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
will  and  purpose  of  a  higher  power. 
We  have,  all  of  us,  become  too  much 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  human  wis- 
dom, prescience,  and  dexterity.  We 
think  it  possible  by  treaty,  by  nego- 
tiation, by  the  extension  of  commerce, 
by  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade, 
by  the  formation  of  railways,  by  in- 
ternational communication,  to  make 
war  impossible.  For  that  end  our 
diplomatists  rack  their  brains,  our 
parliaments  debate,  our  merchants 
speculate,  our  capitalists  project,  and 
our  legions  of  workmen  labour.  We 
worship  Mammon  as  a  god,  but  under 
the  guise  of  a  peacemaker.  And 
when,  after  all  pur  efforts,  and  all  our 
confident  predictions  that  war  will 
never  trouble  us  more,  we  are  startled 
by  the  clash  of  steel,  or  stunned  by 
the  roar  of  the  cannon,  we  look  round 
with  astonishment  and  wrath  to  de- 
tect the  mere  human  offender,  but 
forget  that  the  issues  of  peace  and 
war,  as  well  as  those  of  life  and 
death,  are  alone  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty. 

Viewed  simply  as  the  consequence 
of  man's  folly  or  ambition,  war  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  in  an  aspect  so 
hideous  and  abhorrent  that  we  can 
hardly  bear  to  contemplate  it  in  de- 
tail. It  is  of  all  crimes  the  greatest ; 
of  all  enterprises  the  most  worthless 
and  unprofitable.  In  that  brief  mono- 
syllable are  included  all  the  disasters, 
woes,  griefs,  wrongs,  scourges  that 
can  afflict  humanity.  Wholesale  de- 
struction of  human  life,  annihilation  of 
property,  rapine,  oppression,  cruelty, 
murder,  and  lust— these  are  the  con- 
comitants of  war.  Wherever  it  is 
carried,  it  leaves  misery  and  desola- 
tion behind.  It  is  worse  than  famine 
or  pestilence,  for  it  does  the  work  of 
both,  and  is  more  ruthless  and  un- 
sparing than  either.  It  afflicts  not 
only  the  existing  generation,  but  en- 
tails misery  on  those  which  are  yet 
to  come.  It  is  an  abandonment  of 
God's  fair  earth  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
malignant  demon.  In  vain  do  we 
try,  under  cover  of  idle  names  bor- 
rowed from  the  Pagan  records,  to 
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conceal  or  palliate  its  enormities. 
Fame  and  glory — the  laurel  and  the 
wreath — the  paean  of  victory — the 
soldier's  bed  of  honour — what  are 
these  in  comparison  with  the  horrors 
of  a  single  field  ?  for  how  much  would 
they  weigh  in  the  eternal  balance  1 
Take  the  greatest  victory  that  ever 
was  achieved,  with  all  its  consequent 
advantages — set  against  it  the  cost 
in  blood  and  treasure,  and  what  would 
be  the  victor's  gain  1  What  nation 
ever,  on  concluding  peace,  was  richer, 
or  more  powerful,  or  greater  than 
when  it  commenced  hostilities  1  Take, 
for  example,  France.  Under  the  first 
Napoleon  as  general,  consul,  or  em- 
peror, she  invaded  Italy,  Egypt,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia,  took  possession  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  and  as- 
pired to  be  the  empress  of  the  world. 
What  was  the  result  1  After  inces- 
sant war  waged  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  flower  of  her  population 
perished  on  the  battle-field,  she  was 
driven  back  to  her  own  circumscribed 
territory,  to  hatch  revolutions  at 
home,  instead  of  waging  war  against 
her  neighbours.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
notwithstanding  this  terrible  warn- 
ing, we  behold  France  a^ain  assum- 
ing that  aggressive  attitude  which 
she  put  on  when  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Alps.  What  has  been  the  fruit 
of  the  long  wars  waged  by  Spain  and 
Austria?  What  has  Russia  gained 
by  her  attempt  at  the  dismember- 
ment of  Turkey  ?  We  see  the  results 
of  these  things  in  the  encumbered 
finances  and  increased  taxation  of 
the  different  European  countries ;  in 
the  frequent  proposals  for  loans,  not 
responded  to  with  alacrity  even  by 
Jewish  capitalists ;  in  the  restless- 
ness of  the  people,  their  impatience 
of  taxation,  and  their  longings  for 
organic  change.  Such  being  the  in- 
evitable results  of  war  to  the  con- 
querors as  well  as  the  conquered,  we 
might  fairly  wonder  at  the  madness 
of  those  who  are  desperate  enough  to 
set  in  motion  such  an  awful  engine 
of  destruction,  which,  like  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  crushes  those  who  draw 
it  beneath  the  wheels,  were  -it  not 
that  we  believe,  as  indeed  the  voice 
of  Revelation  has  proclaimed,  that 
war,  equally  with  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, is  a  visitation  of  God,  who 
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sways  the  heart  of  the  nations,  and 
makes  them  the  instruments  of  His 
will.  "  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  the  pre-eminence  :  the  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mighty 
things  to  pass." 

Acknowledging  this  as  a  high  and 
sacred  truth,  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of  while  perusing  the  annals  of  the 
world,  history  assumes  a  grander 
character  than  it  would  possess  did 
we  regard  it  merely  as  a  record  of 
events  within  the  power  of  mortals 
to  control.  It  then  becomes,  not  in- 
ferentially,  but  directly,  an  exposition 
of  the  ways  of  Providence.  We  see 
how  the  pride  and  ambition  of  some 
have  been  rebuked,  how  the  humility 
and  steadfastness  of  others  have  been 
rewarded;  how  all  the  force  and  com- 
binations of  tyranny  and  oppression 
have  proved  unavailing  to  defeat  and 
permanently  subdue  those  who  had 
a  righteous  cause  to  maintain  ;  how 
power,  wickedly  exerted,  is  at  length 
baffled  and  overborne  ;  and  how 
truth,  though  it  may  be  depressed 
for  a  time,  is  certain  at  last  to 
triumph. 

Notwithstanding  our  innate  tend- 
ency to  be  fascinated  by  the  glitter 
of  military  glory — despite  that  in- 
born and  sometimes  exorbitant  re- 
spect which  we  entertain  for  valour, 
and  that  homage  which  we  yield 
to  the  genius  either  of  the  gene- 
ral or  the  statesman  —  we  do  not 
omit,  and  we  never  should  omit,  con- 
sideration of  the  cause  which  men 
have  supported,  or  of  the  principles 
which  they  have  professed.  If  cause 
and  principles  were  alike  bad,  hostile 
to  rational  freedom,  cruel  towards 
humanity,  or  opposed  to  the  word  of 
God,  then  by  no  possible  exertion 
can  such  men  be  raised  to  the  heroic 
level.  The  noble  qualities  which 
they  have  displayed,  make  their 
wicked  actions  appear  yet  darker  by 
the  force  of  contrast :  like  the  faded 
glories  of  a  fallen  angel,  they  but 
mark  the  extent  of  their  degradation. 
Intellect,  valour,  genius — these  are 
no  doubt  great  gifts ;  but  they  may 
be  employed  and  exerted  for  the  fur- 
therance of  an  evil  cause.  Nay,  they 
become  more  conspicuous  when  so 
enlisted  than  when  engaged  in  the 
better  service;  for  restlessness  is  a 
satanic  attribute,  and  where  no  con- 
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scientious  scruples  exist,  there  is  no 
restraint  to  their  abuse.  Most  con- 
spicuous among  modern  names  — 
most  famous,  if  reiterated  utterance 
be  fame — most  memorable  for  the  in- 
fluences which  he  exerted  upon  the 
framework  of  society,  and  the  des- 
tinies of  the  civilised  world — is  that 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  a  name  which 
once  was  never  uttered  but  with  awe 
and  consternation,  and  which  even 
now,  though  the  lid  of  the  sarcopha- 
gus has  long  closed  upon  his  dust, 
has  the  echo  of  a  spell-word  of 
fear.  With  his  mighty  deeds  we  are 
all  familiar.  They  are  recorded  in  a 
thousand  histories.  They  are  written 
in  the  national  archives  of  every 
country.  Everywhere  over  the  Con- 
tinent, from  extreme  Portugal  to  re- 
motest Muscovy,  from  the  rude  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  tideless  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  you  may  track 
his  footsteps  and  those  of  his  lieu- 
tenants over  battle-fields  which,  in 
one  day,  became  graveyards  for  the 
population  of  a  province,  and  by 
monuments  boasting  of  the  carnage. 
His  worshippers  and  apologists  say 
that  he  was  not  cruel ;  which  at  best 
is  but  a  negative  assertion,  and  very 
apt  to  be  challenged ;  but  that  he 
was  utterly  reckless  in  his  expendi- 
ture of  life,  and  a  prodigal  in  the 
blood  of  others,  no  man  will  venture 
to  deny.  Yet  what  did  he  for  hu- 
manity ?  What  cause  dear  to  those 
who  worship  freedom  did  he  advance? 
What  nations  did  he  emancipate? 
What  oppressors  did  he  depose  ?  Was 
he,  in  truth,  God's  soldier  of  the  cross, 
or  was  he  simply  a  partisan  of  the 
devil  1  These  are  questions  which 
are  well  worth  consideration  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  indeed  do 
imperatively  demand  it,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  been  told  distinctly  that  the 
Napoleonic  traditions  are  to  be  a  fu- 
ture gospel  for  France,  and  that  the 
Napoleonic  policy  is  still  in  force,  and 
remains  to  be  more  fully  developed. 
Julius  is  dead,  but  Octavius  sits  in 
his  place.  He  has  already  vanquished 
the  Republican  party,  for  the  voices 
of  Brutus  and  of  Cassius  are  heard 
no  more.  The  human  sacrifices  of 
Perugia  have  been  renewed  ;  and 
there  is  no  Antony  to  wrestle  with 
for  the  empire.  The  nephew  is  now 
greater  fur  than  was  the  uncle  when 


the  latter  began  his  career.  He  is 
master  of  his  situation  at  home,  lord 
of  a  sullen  despotism,  uncontrolled 
by  parliaments,  municipalities,  or  the 
press  -,  sole  director  of  an  immense 
military  force,  well  trained  and  well 
equipped,  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
conquest,  and  eager  to  display  its 
prowess  in  any  field  against  any  an- 
tagonist whomsoever.  He  has  sent 
that  army  across  the  Alps  into  Italy 
against  the  Austrians,  with  whom  he 
has  no  direct  ground  of  quarrel ;  and 
thus,  in  1859,  we  find  the  French 
under  the  nephew  in  the  same  ag- 
gressive attitude  and  occupying  the 
same  position  which  they  did  under 
the  uncle  in  1796.  We  find  the  same 
tactics  pursued  with  regard  to  Ger- 
many, the  same  alarm,  and  the  same 
movements  indicative  of  a  hostile 
demonstration  on  the  Rhine.  If,  then, 
the  Napoleonic  policy,  which  was  one 
of  conquest  and  aggrandisement,  is 
still  to  oe  carried  out,  how  can  Eu- 
rope hope  to  escape  the  visitation  of 
a  long  and  exhaustive  conflict  1 

What  was  the  pretended  mission 
of  the  first  Napoleon  when  he  crossed 
the  Alps  1  Precisely  that  which  the 
nephew  has  now  proclaimed  ;  to  wit, 
the  emancipation  of  Italy.  We  need 
not  pause  to  demonstrate  the  utter 
shamelessness  of  such  a  pretext.  If 
the  King  of  Dahomey  were  suddenly 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  de- 
nouncer of  the  slave-trade,  the  con- 
trast between  practice  and  profes- 
sion would  hardly  be  more  glaringly 
marked  than  in 'the  case  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  the  French.  There 
are  other  despotisms  than  his  in  Eu- 
rope, but  none  more  iron  and  rigid, 
none  in  which  the  popular  voice  has 
been  more  systematically  stifled, 
none  in  which  free  expression  of 
opinion  has  been  so  relentlessly 
punished  as  a  crime.  Other  despots 
have  been  held  up  to  public  reproba- 
tion by  the  advocates  of  progress, 
because  they  have  refused  to  confer 
free  institutions  upon  their  subjects. 
The  charge  may  possibly  be  in  some 
instances  well  founded,  though  in 
others  the  fitness  of  the  people  to 
receive  free  institutions  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  established.  But  where, 
except  in  France,  do  we  find  a  des- 
pot who  has  absolutely  destroyed  a 
constitution,  deprived  a  highly  civil- 
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ised  and  most  ingenious  people,  re- 
nowned in  arts  and  letters,  of  the 
last  rag  of  freedom,  and  substituted 
the  rattle  of  the  fusilade  for  the  sober 
j  udgments  of  the  tribunal  1  Can  the 
same  fountain  give  forth  bitter  wa- 
ters and  sweet  ?  Can  he  who  has 
crushed  liberty  at  home  be  accepted 
as  its  champion  abroad  ?  How  dares 
he  object  to  the  rule  of  the  Austrian 
in  Lombardy,  or  the  domination  of 
the  Italian  princes  by  aid  of  foreign 
bayonets,  when  his  own  first  public 
act,  or  almost  the  first,  was  to  send  a 
French  army  to  Rome  to  overawe 
the  people,  then  struggling  for  their 
liberty,  to  perpetuate  corruption  of 
the  grossest  kind,  and  to  support 
spiritual  despotism,  then  visibly  tot- 
tering to  its  fall  ?  For  ten  long  years 
the  pavement  of  Rome  has  resounded 
with  the  tramp  of  the  soldiery  of 
France.  For  ten  long  years  th  e  Pope 
has  placed  more  reliance  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  musket  of  the  Parisian 
grenadier  than  on  the  virtue  of  the 
crosier  of  St  Peter. 

Mark  the  audacity  of  the  man,  as 
exhibited  in  the  address  which  he 
issued  to  the  Army  of  Italy,  immedi- 
ately after  landing  at  Genoa.  "  Sol- 
diers !  I  come  to  place  myself  at 
your  head,  and  to  conduct  you  to  the 
combat.  We  are  about  to  second  the 
struggles  of  a  people  now  vindicating 
its  independence,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  foreign  oppression.  This  is  a 
sacred  cause,  which  has  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  civilised  world.  I  need  midable  competitor  for  such  portion 
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in  the  field,  he  showed  his  love  for 
that  country,  of  which,  as  a  Corsican, 
he  might  be  deemed  a  native,  by 
levying  exorbitant  contributions 
from  the  towns,  by  seizing  and  car- 
rying away  the  finest  works  of  art, 
and  by  massacring  the  inhabitants 
whenever  they  presumed  to  offer  a 
show  of  resistance.  Those  were  not 
times  in  which  it  was  needful  or  even 
politic  to  manifest  respect  for  Chris- 
tianity in  any  form.  France  had 
publicly  denied  the  Redeemer,  and 
deliberately  trampled  on  the  Cross. 
Worse  than  the  Jews  of  old,  who 
set  up  molten  idols,  and  bowed  before 
the  images  of  beasts,  the  French  took 
a  common  harlot  from  the  streets, 
and  did  homage  to  her  as  the  God- 
dess of  Reason.  So  then  the  first 
Napoleon  was  under  no  kind  of  obli- 
gation to  show  even  civility  to  the 
Pope.  As  a  priest  he  was  to  be 
mocked,  as  a  temporal  sovereign  to 
be  deposed  ;  and  so,  in  very  deed,  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  became 
a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel. 
Finally,  the  liberation  of  Italy  was 
worked  out  in  this  guise.  Part  of  it 
was  incorporated  with  France,  and 
made  portion  of  the  Empire ;  part 
was  divided  into  sovereignties  and 
fiefs  for  members  of  the  family  of 
Buonaparte.  To  this  day  the  house 
of  Murat  claims  a  hereditary  title  to 
Naples ;  and  doubtless  Prince  Napo- 
leon, in  virtue  of  his  Sardinian  bride 
and  Buonaparte  blood,  will  be  a  for- 


midable competitor  lor  sucn  portion 
not  stimulate  your  ardour.     Every    of  Italian  soil  as  is  not  allotted  to  his 


step  will  remind  you  of  a  victory.' 
How  are  we  to  construe  this  ?  To 
what  people  does  he  refer  ?  If  to 
the  Lombards,  then  indeed  he  has 
taken  broad  ground  as  the  despiser 
and  violator  of  treaties,  and  has 
breathed  open  defiance  in  the  face  of 
assembled  Europe.  If  to  the  people 
of  Tuscany,  whi  ch,  after  all,  can  hardly 
be  his  meaning,  then  the  answer  is 
clear  and  decisive — how  dare  you,  the 
uninvited  and  armed  occupier  of  one 
independent  Italian  state,  challenge 
the  Austrian  for  having  interfered  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  another  ? 

Napoleon  I.,  being  then  the  ser- 
vant of  the  tyrannical  republican 
Directory,  announced  himself  as  the 
liberator  of  Italy,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  insurrection.  Successful 


father-in-law,  or  included  within  the 
revised  and  extended  boundary  of  the 
Empire.  In  all  probability  the  maps 
have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  the 
family  arrangements  concluded;  but 
the  Austrians  are  still  in  Lombardy. 
Such  was  the  Napoleonic  policy 
with  regard  to  Italy,  which  policy, 
we  are  expressly  told,  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  present  inheritor  of  the 
name.  The  shameless  pretext  that 
France  was  engaged  in  a  universal 
mission  of  liberation,  and  had  taken 
arms  solely  to  rescue  the  people  of 
Europe  from  temporal  and  spiritual 
thraldom,  was  soon  abandoned.  In 
fact,  it  could  not  be  maintained  after 
France  had  ceased  to  be  a  republic, 
and  had  become  an  empire.  We  dare 
not  say  that  the  first  Napoleon  was 
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ever  honest—that  would  be  a  fright- 
ful perversion  of  the  term— but  he 
cared  not  to  make  himself  ridiculous 
by  assuming  the  garb  of  virtue,  when 
that  guise  could  be  no  longer  useful. 
Had  he  been  thoroughly  candid,  he 
would  have  admitted  then,  what  is 
now  apparent  to  the  whole  world, 
that  his  primary  object  and  the  grand 
aim  of  his  life  was  the  aggrandisement 
of  himself  and  his  family ;  as  also 
that,  his  ambition  being  as  limitless 
as  that  of  Macedonian  Alexander,  he 
meditated  universal  conquest.  As 
the  man  in  a  private  station  who  is 
afflicted  with  that  territorial  craving 
which  in  Scotland  is  denominated  the 
earth-hunger,  lays  his  plans  for  add- 
ing acre  to  acre  and  field  to  field 
without  ever  contemplating  a  bound- 
ary, and  becomes  almost  mad  with 
vexation  and  rage  should  a  competi- 
tor appear  in  the  market — so  did 
Napoleon  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  and  at  one  time  it  was  enor- 
mously great,  aspire  to  add  kingdom 
to  kingdom,  until  the  accumulated 
mass  could  bear  the  weight  of  a 
throne  roomy  enough  for  another 
Charlemagne,  an  undisputed  emperor 
of  the  West.  That,  however,  was  an 
object  too  purely  selfish  to  be  avowed. 
The  people  of  France  required  a 
stronger  stimulus.  He  knew  them  to 
be  a  vainglorious  race,  so  he  conjured 
them  in  the  name  of  glory.  It  was 
for  the  glory  of  France  that  Joseph 
Buonaparte  was  sent  to  wear  the 
crown  of  Spain.  It  was  for  the  glory 
of  France  that  Louis  Napoleon  was 
sent  to  reign  over  Holland  ;  and  for 
her  glory  also  he  was  deposed,  be- 
cause, unfaithful  to  the  family  policy, 
he  presumed  to  consult  the  material 
interests  of  the  people  committed  to 
his  care.  It  was  for  the  glory  of 
France  that  Murat,  husband  of  his- 
sister  Caroline,  should  first  have  Berg 
and  Cleves,  and  then  be  established 
at  Naples.  It  was  for  the  glory 
of  France  that  Jerome  Buonaparte 
should  be  crowned  King  of  West- 
phalia. It  was  for  the  glory  of 
France  that  Napoleon  himself  re- 
pudiated his  first  wife,  the  unfor- 
tunate Josephine,  and  contracted  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  a  daughter 
of  detested  Austria.  It  was  for  the 
glory  of  France  that  he  carried  her 
eagles  to  Moscow,  and  left  the  bones 


of  her  children  to  whiten  in  a  howl- 
ing wilderness.  Such  were  the  deeds 
of  the  first  Napoleon— such  were  the 
results  of  his  policy.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  marvel  at  the  great  genius  of 
the  man,  not  to  admire  (if  we  ever 
can  be  said  to  admire  that  which  we 
do  not  approve)  his  audacity,  his  in- 
trepidity, his  fixity  of  purpose,  and 
the  remarkable  versatility  which  he 
displayed  in  all  his  schemes  and 
combinations,  changing  and  adapting 
each  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour,  and  the  sudden  requirements 
of  circumstance.  But  is  there  aught 
in  his  character  that  entitles  him  to 
our  esteem  1  Surely  not.  If  ever 
a  malefactor  walked  the  face  of 
the  earth,  Napoleon  I.  was  one. 
False  and  fickle,  treacherous  and 
unprincipled,  cold,  calculating,  and 
vindictive,  he  exhibited  no  real  token 
of  high  heroism,  not  even  equanimity 
in  his  fall.  His  insatiable  ambition 
wearied  out  his  people,  his  counsel- 
lors, his  army.  The  very  marshals 
whom  he  had  raised  from  the  ranks, 
and  endowed  with  honours  and 
wealth,  fell  away  from  his  side. 
Having  gained  all  that  they  could 
hope  to  attain  (for  thrones  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  who  were 
not  of  the  race  of  Buonaparte — Berna- 
dotte,  whose  elevation  Napoleon  ve- 
hemently opposed,  being  the  sole 
exception),  they  refused  to  wade  fur- 
ther in  blood,  and  sighed  for  the 
enjoyments  of  that  peace  which  they 
had  helped  so  ruthlessly  to  violate. 
It  is  always  thus  with  the  master- 
spirits of  ambition,  the  grand  dis- 
turbers of  the  world.  Long  before 
their  exorbitant  appetites  can  be 
sated,  their  followers  and  accom- 
plices, the  men  by  whose  aid  they 
have  accomplished  so  much,  have 
become  lethargic.  The  old  energy 
has  left  them,  for  they  have  nothing 
to  wish  for  but  repose.  Still  they 
exercise  a  controlling  power,  but  not 
favourably  for  their  chief.  He  can- 
not dismiss,  discard,  or  supplant 
them  by  the  creation  of  new  lieuten- 
ants, whose  younger  energies  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of  future 
reward;  for  in. a  State  from  which 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  has  departed,  the 
old  soldier,  when  slighted,  becomes  a 
conspirator,  and  there  is  no  jealousy 
so  fierce  and  unappeasable  as  that  of 
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the  irritated  veteran.  In  this  way  But  such  men  are  by  no  means  in- 
former friends  are  changed  to  viru-  different  to  the  judgments  of  poste- 
lent  enemies.  Generals,  whose  ra-  rity.  They  would  not  wish  their 
pacity  has  passed  into  a  byword,  names  to  be  handed  down  with  loath - 
and  who  have  enriched  themselves  ing  and  abhorrence  from  generation 
by  shameless  plunder,  become,  all  to  generation.  Virtue  may  have  no 
of  a  sudden,  patriotic,  peaceful,  and  charms  for  them,  but  shame  has  its 
advocates  of  tranquillity  and  order,  terrors  ;  and  they  would  recoil  from 
They  will  not  march  themselves  the  thought  of  being  ranked  with 


to  battle,  nor  will  they  allow  others 
to  lead  the   host.      They  murmur 


the  Neros,  Caligulas,  and  Domitians. 
It  is  their  hope  that  the  glory  of 


against  their  chief,  enter  into  ca-  which  they  <talk  so  much,  and  which 
bals,  open  secret  negotiations  with  really  is  to  some  extent  their  in- 
foreign  powers,  and  finally  assist  in  centive,  may  endure  beyond  the 
dethroning  the  obnoxious  founder  boundary  of  their  actual  existence, 


of  their  fortunes.      Such  was   the 
course  which   the  old    marshals  of 


and  cause  their  names  to  be  remem- 
bered after  their  bodies  have  mould- 


France,  with  the  honourable  excep-  ered  in  the  grave.     That  is  a  feeling 

tion  of  Macdonald,  pursued  in  re-  natural  to  all  mankind,  and  in  the 

gard  to  Napoleon  I. ;  and  if  Napo-  ambitious  it  is  developed  with  pecu- 

leon    III.    shall   attempt    to    carry  liar  strength.    Those,  therefore,  who 

out  the  like  policy,  it  requires  no  are  the  dispensers  of  glory,  the  poets 

prophetic  vision  to  see  that  the  like  and  historians,  to  whom  a  mighty 

fate  must  ultimately  be  his.    It  was  trust  is  committed,  and  who  have  a 

the  fate  of  Komulus ;  it  is  the  inevit-  high  function   to  discharge,  ought 
able  destiny  of  all  imperial  robbers. 
But  ere  the  day  of  retribution  comes, 


most  assuredly,  for  the  common  in- 
terest of  mankind,  to  be  rigidly  im- 
terrible  may  be  the  amount  of  evil    partial  in  their  judgments,  to  abstain 


which   such   men   can   inflict  upon  from  giving  even  a  modified  approval 

the  world.    Never  should  we  allow  to  actions  which  cannot  be  traced 

ourselves  to  fall  into  the  gross  error  either  to  a  regard  for  the  ordinances 

of  confounding  real  greatness  with  of  God,  or  a  sincere  desire  for  the 

its  counterfeit,    and    of  estimating  welfare  of  the  human  race;  and  above 

actions  according  to  their  magnitude,  all,  to  denounce  unsparingly,  as  the 

and  not   according  to  their  worth,  worst  and  greatest  of  crimes,  that 

If  those  who  compile  histories  were  insatiable    selfish    ambition    which, 

always  impartial  in  their  judgments  under  the  form  of  lust  for  empire, 

— if  they  could  avoid  that  fascina-  has  caused  so  much  desolation,  and 

tion  which,  strangely  enough,  seems  inflicted  so  much  misery  upon  the 

to    beset   almost  every  biographer,  nations. 

warping  his  better  judgment,  and  That  wars  would  become  less  fre- 

tempting  him,  in  defiance  of  truth  quent  as  the  several  nations  of  Europe 

and  ethics,  to  extenuate  and  defend,  became  more  civilised,  was  a  most 

when  he  ought  to  reprobate  and  con-  natural  and  reasonable  expectation  ; 

demn — we  might  hope  that  men  to  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty 

whom  great  opportunities  are  pre-  of  Vienna,  ratified  and  approved  of  by 

sented,  and  who  are  so  situated  as  the  contracting  powers,  might  have 

to  be  able  to  influence  the  destinies  been  deemed  sufficient  to  secure  the 

of  millions,  would  pause  before  they  permanent  peace  of  Europe.     It  has 

took  a  step  which  must  consign  their  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  for  men 

memories  to  undying  shame.     Some  who  profess  ultra-liberal  opinions  to 

there  are,  we  know,  who  have  no  fear  sneer  at  this  great  European  compact, 

of  the  judgments  of  God,  who  are  and  to  represent  it  rather  as  a  gather - 

willing,  like  Macbeth,  "  to  jump  the  ing  of  powerful  robbers  assembled  for 

life  to  come,"  and  who,  either  through  the  purpose  of  sharing  their  booty, 

rank  atheism  or  brutish  insensibility,  than  as  a  deliberative  congress  for 

believe  not  or  reck  not  that  they  putting  an  end  to  all  disputed  terri- 
torial questions.  We  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  that  opinion.  We  think 


shall  hereafter  have  to  render  an 
account  of  the  things  done  in  the 
body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil. 


that  the  provisions  of  that  Treaty 
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were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wise 
moderation,  with  due  regard  to  vested 
interests ;  and  that  it  afforded  a  gua- 
rantee as  effectual  as  could  have 
been  devised  against  future  aggres- 
sion. For  a  considerable  period  it 
did  prove  effective,  and  commanded 
respect ;  but  alas !  there  can  be  no 
security  in  treaties  if  any  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  resolve  to  adhere  to 
them  only  so  long  as  adherence  is 
positively  advantageous  to  them- 
selves. 

The  first  important  breach  of  the 
European  settlement  was  made  by  Li- 
beral Governments.  It  consisted  in 
the  severance  of  Belgium  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  erection  of  the  former 
territory  into  an  independent  king- 
dom. To  that  severance  France"  and 
Britain  were  consenting  parties,  in- 
deed they  took  up  arms  to  enforce  it 
— a  fact  which  must  be  specially 
noted  in  justice  to  other  govern- 
ments arraigned  for  violation  of  the 
compact.  For  although  all  the  five 
great  powers  of  Europe  recognised 
the  necessity  of  a  separate  govern- 
ment for  Belgium,  neither  Prussia, 
Austria,  nor  Kussia  were  willing  to 
see  it  wrested  from  the  House  of 
Orange ;  and  they  were  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  surrender  of  Antwerp, 
that  great  frontier  fortress  which  was 
considered  of  so  much  importance  as 
a  material  check  to  the  future  ag- 
grandisement of  France,  should  she 
again  meditate  an  extension  of  her 
frontier  in  that  direction.  That  com- 
bination of  France  and  Britain  was 
very  ominous.  It  loosened  the  secu- 
rity of  the  whole  Continental  arrange- 
ments, by  establishing  a  precedent 
for  making  alterations  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  smaller  States  of 
Europe,  even  without  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  five  great  powers, 
who  were  held  jointly  to  constitute 
the  European  protectorate.  It  gave 
liberty  of  action  to  a  minority,  and 
inspired  with  new  life  and  vigour  the 
revolutionary  party,  then  assuming 
a  dangerous  prominence.  Indeed,  it 
is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  dis- 
turbances of  1848  may  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  encouragement  given 
by  France  and  Britain  in  1832  to  the 
revolutionists,  by  their  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  Belgium. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  that  they 
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interfered  solely  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  tranquillity,  and  that 
they  had  no  interest  to  serve  by 
siding  with  the  Belgian  insurgents. 
But  that  assertion  is  clearly  liable  to 
challenge.  Obviously  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  France  to  have  upon  its 
frontier  a  small  Catholic  state,  with 
a  population  largely  imbued  with  the 
French  element,  rather  than  a  con- 
solidated state  in  which  Protestantism 
was  predominant.  The  selection  of 
Leopold,  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  reigning  family  of  Britain,  to  be 
King  of  Belgium,  was  cited  by  poli- 
ticians on  the  Continent  as  a  proof 
that  the  Court  of  St  James's  was  not 
altogether  disinterested  in  this  move- 
ment ;  which,  however  it  may  be  de- 
fended on  grounds  of  expediency  or 
political  necessity,  was  certainly  an 
unhappy  example  to  other  powers, 
inasmuch  as  it  furnished  them  with 
a  precedent  for  disregarding  the  text 
of  the  Treaty.  And  accordingly  in 
1844,  Cracow,  the  independence  of 
which  had  been  expressly  guaran- 
teed- at  Vienna,  was  absorbed  by 
Austria  with  consent  of  the  northern 
powers,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
Lord  Palmerston. 

From  that  time  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  has  remained  rather  as  a 
tradition  than  a  statute — not  actually 
in  force,  but  not  so  destroyed  as  to  be 
entirely  obsolete.  But  by  degrees  a 
great  change  had  taken  place,  both  in 
the  political  relations  arid  in  the  state 
doctrines  of  Europe.  Britain,  under 
Whig  Ministers,  gradually  withdrew 
from  her  connection,  formerly  very 
intimate,  with  the  despotic  powers, 
and  cultivated  more  friendly  relations 
with  France,  then  under  the  rule  of 
the  King  of  the  Barricades,  and 
boasting  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. This  naturally  led  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  three  other  great 
powers,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  balance ;  so  that  at  one  time,  in 
matters  of  European  policy,  England 
and  France  stood  opposed  to  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Kussia.  Presently,  how- 
ever, Prussia  became  so  far  liberal- 
ised as  to  assume  a  kind  of  independ- 
ent position,  possibly  induced  to  do 
so  from  the  consideration  that  she 
might  obtain  additional  respect  and 
influence  by  qualifying  herself  for 
arbitration.  And  so  matters  stood  at 
3  E 
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the  advent  of  the  revolutionary  year, 
1848,  when  the  stability  of  all  the 
governments  of  Europe  were  tested. 
England  stood  fast  as  a  rock,  without 
even  the  menace  of  insurrection.  So 
did  Russia,  confiding  in  her  colossal 
strength ;  her  danger  lay  in  Poland, 
but  Poland  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
Prussia  had  a  difficult  game  to  play ; 
for,  independent  of  the  clamour  for 
internal  constitutional  reforms,  she 
had  to  act  the  part  of  a  keeper  to 
Germany,  then  undeniably  insane, 
and  possessed  with  the  wildest  no- 
tions as  to  unity  and  Teutonic  em- 
pire. She  did  so  successfully  until 
the  paroxysm  went  by ;  and  although 
her  King  could  hardly  claim  to  rank 
as  a  wise,  temperate,  or  sagacious 
ruler,  she  passed  through  the  ordeal 
unscathed.  France  was  the  furnace 
of  revolution.  Who  can  forget  the 
days  when  Ledru  Rollin,  Armand 
Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  Ferdinand 
Flocon,  and  the  like,  were  the  actual 
paladins  of  France  ?  Who  can  forget 
the  strange  combination  of  events 
with  daring  policy,  which  elevated 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Imperial 
throne  1  Austria  was  in  great  peril. 
Hungary  rose  in  insurrection.  Hot- 
headed German  enthusiasts  effected  a 
revolution  in  Vienna ;  whilst  at  the 
same  moment,  Charles  Albert,  King  of 
Sardinia,  made  an  attempt  upon  Lom- 
bardy.  That  outrage  was  condignly 
punished  at  Novara ;  and  by  Rus- 
sian aid  the  insurrection  in  the 
Austrian  provinces  was  suppressed. 
Practically,  therefore,  revolution  was 
triumphant  nowhere  but  in  France ; 
and  its  triumph  there,  so  far  from 
giving  freedom  to  the  people,  or 
realising  the  dreams  of  its  votaries, 
led  to  the  concentration  of  all  politi- 
cal power  in  the  person  of  a  single 
man,  and  the  establishment  of  a  des- 
potism more  uncontrolled  than  else- 
where exists  in  Europe. 

Having  traced  so  far  the  political 
relations  of  the  great  European  pow- 
ers, let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to 
what  we  may  call  doctrinal  state 
opinions. 

When  the  affairs  of  Europe  were 
settled,  or  supposed  to  be  settled,  by 
the  conferences,  treaties,  and  con- 
tracts which  commenced  about  the 
year  1814,  nations  were  regarded  as 
represented  by  governments,  and  go- 


vernments were  identified  with  cer- 
tain ruling  families.  The  question 
of  who  was  to  rule  a  people,  was  much 
more  prominent  than  the  other,  which 
had  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  rule. 
The^s  dimnum  was  not  absolutely 
asserted,  but  hereditary  right  to  rule 
was  regarded  as  something  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  sacred.  So,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  boundaries  of 
each  state,  as  it  was  hereafter  to  exist 
without  disturbance,  were  accurately 
settled  and  defined ;  in  the  next  it 
was  decided  who  should  reign  over 
that  state  with  all  its  population. 
Some  changes,  but  not  many,  were 
made  both  in  territorial  boundaries 
and  in  dynastical  rule.  Russia  ac- 
quired Finland,  Sweden  received  a 
new  dynasty,  and  the  territories  of 
Saxony  were  cut  down.  But  the 
changes,  when  planned  and  agreed 
to,  were  regarded  as  final,  and  so  the 
map  of  Europe  was  arranged.  Future 
internal  revolution,  implying  as  a 
consequence  the  overthrow  of  thrones, 
was  not  then  contemplated  as  an  ac- 
cident likely  to  occur ;  for  the  great 
powers  had  just  then  combined 
against  Napoleon,  and  had  restored 
the  Bourbons ;  and  they  believed— for 
men  have  always  faith  in  their  own 
devices— that  the  settlement  which 
then  they  were  effecting  would  be  per- 
manent and  complete  in  every  part. 
Absolutists  they  certainly  were  in 
their  opinions  and  confidence,  much 
more  so  than  they  were  warranted  in 
being ;  for  history  could  even  then 
show  some  instances  of  successful 
revolutions.  England  had  twice 
changed  her  rulers,  in  her  struggle 
for  constitutional  freedom.  Holland, 
after  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
heroic  contests  on  record,  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  adopted  Wil- 
liam Prince  of  Orange  as  her  heredi- 
tary chief.  But  in  1814,  recent  events 
of  surpassing  magnitude  had  obliter- 
ated the  recollections  of  older  history. 
Crowns  being  hereditary,  the  devisers 
of  the  new  partition  probably  con- 
sidered it  as  unlikely  that  subjects 
would  rebel  against  their  kings,  as 
that  tenants  should  rise  against  the 
acknowledged  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  States  therefore,  as  we  have 
already  said,  were  regarded  as  being 
entirely  represented  by  the  rulers. 
Public  opinion  was  a  thing  of  which 
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diplomatists  took  no  notice,  and 
honoured  with  no  regard.  In  form- 
ing family  alliances,  or  in  cultivating 
political  relations,  the  liking  and  con- 
venience of  the  sovereigns  were  alone 
consulted.  The  aggrandisement  of 
the  state  simply  meant  the  aggran- 
disement of  a  particular  family. 

These  doctrines  are  still  in  full 
force  in  the  despotic  Continental 
states,  and  even  in  some  which  are 
regarded  as  constitutional;  indeed, 
they  can  nowhere  be  said  to  be  en- 
tirely exploded.  The  country  which 
is  most  free  from  their  influence 
is  undoubtedly  our  own.  It  is  now 
an  avowed  and  proclaimed  part  of 
our  public  policy,  from  which  we 
never  can  resile,  that  we  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  a  foreign  people,  or  interpose 
between  them  and  their  monarch ; 
that  we  are  willing  to  negotiate  with 
any  de  facto  government,  without 
examining  closely  into  its  title ;  that 
we  will  neither  force  nor  join  in 
forcing  any  people  to  accept  a  parti- 
cular dynasty,  or  send  armies  to  aid  a 
potentate  who  may  have  been  ejected 
from  his  dominions; — in  short,  we 
now  recognise  states  without  regard 
to  families.  This  is  obviously  a  wise 
policy,  and  it  is  that  which  the  Con- 
servative party  has  proclaimed  its  de- 
termination to  pursue.  But  the  prac- 
tice must  be  carried  even  farther  than 
this ;  for  if  it  be  unjust  and  impolitic 
to  assist  potentates  against  their  sub- 
jects, so  is  it  equally,  to  say  the  least, 
unjust  and  impolitic  to  give  any  kind 
of  countenance  or  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  insurgency.  And  therein, 
we  think,  lay  the  fault  of  the  Whigs. 
They  were  ready  enough  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  in  cer- 
tain cases,  but  in  others  they  did 
actively  interfere ;  and  to  their  in- 
consistency we  must  in  part  attri- 
bute that  lessened  degree  of  respect 
with  which  Britain  is  regarded  both 
by  Continental  potentates  and  people. 
The  Whigs  interfered  in  the  Belgian 
matter ;  they  interfered  in  the  Spanish 
quarrel ;  they  interfered  also,  through 
diplomacy,  in  the  Italian  complica- 
tions, without  any  fortunate  result,  as 
we  may  note  at  the  present  day.  Hap- 
pily we  are  in  that  condition  that  we 
stand  in  no  way  committed,  and  are 
not  called  upon,  for  the  present  at 


least,  to  take  any  part  in  the  conflict. 
Whether  we  may  be  able  to  remain 
in  an  attitude  strictly  neutral  must 
depend  upon  the  shape  which  that 
conflict  may  assume,  and  the  lengths 
to  which  it  may  be  carried;  and 
over  these  we  have  no  control.  But 
it  may  also  depend  in  some  measure 
upon  the  temperance  and  prudent 
caution  of  the  people  of  Britain,  who 
are  at  all  times  greatly  too  apt  to 
show  themselves  as  partisans  and 
sympathisers.  We  object  not  to  that 
generous  feeling  which  extends  hos- 
pitality and  aid  to  exiles,  but  we  must 
frankly  say  that  the  political  ovations 
with  which  certain  prominent  insur- 
gents have  of  late  years  been  favoured 
in  our  large  towns  and  by  members 
of  municipalities,  were  as  unwise  as 
they  were  useless,  and,  even  for  the 
sake  of  the  exiles  themselves,  had 
much  better  have  been  omitted. 

When  two  mighty  armies  are  ranged 
and  drawn  out  for  battle,  it  matters 
little  on  which  side  the  first  shot 
is  fired.  The  party  really  to  blame 
is  the  one  which  provokes  the  con- 
test. It  is  now  evident  to  demon- 
stration, that  France  has  been  pre- 
paring most  actively  for  an  Italian 
campaign,  and  that  all  her  disposi- 
tions for  months  past  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  that  event.  We  can- 
not therefore  believe  that  the  Empe- 
ror was  in  earnest  when  he  professed 
himself  desirous  that  the  difficulty 
should  be  solved  and  peace  main- 
tained ;  nor  can  we  regard  his  semi- 
acceptance  of  the  mediatorial  offers  of 
England,  otherwise  than  as  a  device 
to  gain  time  in  order  that  his  prepa- 
rations might  be  completed.  As  for 
Sardinia,  her  attitude  was  clearly 
offensive.  The  language  of  the  King 
and  his  ministers  was  unequivocally 
warlike  ;  so  much  so,  that  no  reason- 
able man  can  doubt  that  it  was  the 
consequence  of  a  distinct  assurance 
of  strenuous  aid  from  France.  By 
herself  and  unassisted,  Sardinia  could 
not  cope  with  the  forces  of  Austria 
in  the  field.  Unless  powerfully  sup- 
ported, she  would  not  even  have 
dared  to  utter  a  menace,  much  less 
proclaim  a  formal  challenge. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
the  many  circumstances  which,  when 
combined,  form,  in  our  opinion,  a  clear 
proof  of  the  mutual  understanding 
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and  unity  of  purpose  between  France 
and  Sardinia.  The  discourteous  re- 
ception of  Baron  Hubner,  the  Aus- 
trian minister,  by  the  Emperor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year — the  family 
alliance  concluded  by  the  somewhat 
hasty  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon 
with  the  Princess  Clothilde  —  the 
visit  of  Count  Cavour  to  Paris,  and 
his  subsequent  tone  of  defiance — all 
these,  coupled  with  the  unusual 
amount  of  military  preparation,  and 
other  symptoms,  show  very  clearly 
that  the  contracting  parties  had  de- 
termined that  the  present  year  should 
be  made  memorable  by  an  Italian 
campaign.  Whether  the  confederacy 
is  as  yet  confined  to  these  two 
powers,  or  includes  another  whose 
appearance  in  the  field  would  make 
confusion  worse  confounded,  is  as  yet 
unknown. 

Assuming,  then,  the  fact  of  concert 
and  preparation,  what  possibly  could 
be  the  motive  of  France  and  Sardinia 
except  the  hope  of  territorial  aggrand- 
isement by  means  of  conquest  T  Na- 
tions are  usually  selfish  in  their  un- 
dertakings, and  unwilling  to  go  to 
war  when  their  personal  interests  are 
not  directly  involved.  That  has  al- 
ways been  the  case  j  but  in  modern 
times  the  aversion  to  anything  re- 
sembling Quixotic  enterprise  is  much 
stronger  than  it  was  before.  All  men 
know  that  a  nation  involved  in  war 
must  sustain  great  injury  as  regards 
its  commerce  and  industrial  products. 
Taxation  is  increased,  loans  are  con- 
tracted which  become  a  perpetual 
burden,  and  the  strength  of  the  po- 
pulation is  impaired  by  the  constant 
demand  for  soldiery  to  fill  up  the 
losses  occasioned  by  battle  and  dis- 
ease. In  proportion  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  is  its  real  aversion  to  war. 
Substantial  interests  are  identified 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace  ;  and 
governments  are  popular  or  other- 
wise according  as  they  exert  them- 
selves to  preserve  it.  There  are  in- 
stances, no  doubt,  of  interference  by 
a  great  nation  on  behalf  of  an  op- 
pressed people  struggling  for  their 
liberties ;  but  these  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  remote  in  point  of  time.  The 
States  of  Holland  were  left  almost 
without  aid  to  fight  their  own  battle 
against  the  ruling  Spaniard  and  the 
Inquisition ;  and  what  assistance  was 


vouchsafed  them  from  France,  was 
granted  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  crown  of  the  Netherlands  should 
be  settled  on  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The 
dismemberment  of  Poland  was  per- 
mitted without  any  interference  on 
the  part  either  of  England  or  France ; 
and  though  much  sympathy  was  ex- 
cited throughout  Europe  by  the  he- 
roic efforts  of  the  Poles,  in  1831,  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  Russia,  not  a  finger  was  raised  in 
their  behalf.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  no  case  can  active 
interference  be  justified,  unless  the 
quarrel  between  rulers  and  the  ruled 
has  taken  the  decided  form  of  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.  There  may  be  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  in  a  country 
without  an  actual  revolt.  There  may 
be  revolts  so  ill-planned  and  poorly 
supported  that  they  are  at  once  sup- 
pressed with  very  little  exertion.  But 
these  do  not  call  for  foreign  inter- 
ference or  interposition— indeed,  in- 
terference in  such  cases  would  be  a 
gross  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Were  it  otherwise,  peace  could  not 
be  maintained  in  Europe  for  a  single 
year,  because,  unfortunately,  there  is 
no  lack  of  malcontents  in  every  coun- 
try. If  the  voice  of  the  discontented 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  tyranny  of  a  government,  even 
Britain  might  be  made  liable  to  ad- 
monitory remarks  or  threatened  in- 
terference from  abroad.  Not  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Chartists 
in  England  clamorously  demanded 
a  new  constitution ;  and  a  numer- 
ous section  of  the  Irish  people  de- 
clared that  nothing  would  content 
them  save  emancipation  from  the 
Saxon  rule,  and,  so  late  as  1848, 
sent  deputies  to  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France  to  request  the 
favour  of  an  invasion  !  So  stringent 
is  the  rule  which  limits  foreign  inter- 
ference, and  which  is  founded  on  wise 
considerations  both  of  right  and  ex- 
pediency, that  even  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  the  King  of  Naples 
with  regard  to  his  subjects,  which 
were  universally  felt  as  an  outrage 
on  humanity,  did  not  provoke  us  to 
an  armed  demonstration. 

Such  being  the  law  of  nations,  what 
justification,  we  ask,  can  France  and 
Sardinia  plead  for  appearing  against 
Austria  in  arms  ?  There  is  no  revolt 
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in  Lombardy;  and  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  King  of  Sardinia  that 
the  Lombards  do  not  crave  his  assist- 
ance. The  events  of  1849  have  not 
left  a  favourable  impression  on  their 
minds  as  regards  either  the  probity 
or  the  disinterestedness  of  Sardinia. 
Charles  Albert  does  not  rank  in  the 
Italian  estimate  as  a  martyr,  nor  is 
more  confidence  reposed  in  the  son 
than  was  extended  to  the  father. 
This  may  be  a  foolish  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  Lombards,  or  it  may 
arise  from  that  provincial  jealousy 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
Italians,  and  which  is  the  real  ob- 
stacle to  their  union.  We  state  it 
simply  as  a  fact  of  some  significance 
with  respect  to  future  operations: 
and  we  may  add  that  this  cordial 
understanding  with  France  has  by 
no  means  improved  his  position.  Be- 
yond this  we  shall  not  venture  an 
assertion ;  for  it  is  at  all  times  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  and  gauge  the  feel- 
ings of  a  foreign  people,  and  the  man 
who  attempts  it  is  very  apt  to  fall 
into  error.  That  there  is  a  strong 
aversion  among  the  Lombards,  espe- 
cially the  urban  population,  to  the 
Austrian  rule,  we  readily  and  really 
believe ;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  the  Lombards  are  willing 
to  become  annexed  to  Sardinia.  That, 
however,  is  a  point  beyond  the  pre- 
sent discussion. 

In  like  manner,  although  the 
Duchies  may  not  be  well  governed 
according  to  Sardinian  ideas,  they 
are  yet  independent  and  sovereign 
states,  which  should  have  been  left 
to  their  own  discretion.  In  attempt- 
ing to  revolutionise  them,  Sardinia 
has  been  a  disturber  of  the  general 
peace ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  act  upon 
a,  fait  accompli,  and  another  to  pre- 
cipitate a  crisis.  "We  admit  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  right  of  a  people 
to  demand  reforms  from  their  rulers, 
and  if  need  be  to  extort  them ;  but 
the  rearing  up  of  new  kingdoms,  or 
the  absorption  of  old  ones,  is  quite 
another  thing.  Change  of  rulers  is 
a  matter  in  which  all  the  states  of 
Europe  have  a  direct  interest,  in 
order  that  no  one  power,  by  repeated 
acquisitions  of  territory,  may  acquire 
an  undue  predominance.  We  would 
not  have  been  justified  in  aiding  the 
Sultan  against  an  insurrection  in 


Turkey,  but  we  were  clearly  justified 
in  preventing  Eussia  from  appro- 
priating that  country.  It  was  made 
an  article  of  dittay  against  Russia 
that  she  was  continually,  through 
her  agents,  fomenting  discord  in  Tur- 
key, in  order  that  she  might  have  a 
pretext  for  stepping  in ;  and  to  those 
efforts  we  no  doubt  are  indebted  for 
the  parable  of  the  sick  man,  which 
the  late  Czar  so  ingeniously  pro- 
pounded. We  have  more  than  a  sus- 
picion that  Sardinia  is  liable  to  a 
similar  charge.  We  believe  that  she 
has  an  eye  upon  the  Duchies,  either 
for  herself,  or  for  a  French  prince,  if 
with  the  aid  of  France  she  can  gain 
possession  of  Lombardy.  We  cannot 
otherwise  interpret  her  designs,  nor 
indeed  does  she  affect  much  disguise. 
The  independence  of  Italy,  which  is 
her  war-cry,  means  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians.  That  effected,  there 
may  be  a  new  partition,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Duchies  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, the  Neapolitan  dynasty  al- 
tered, and  a  sweeping  secular  change 
made  in  the  destination  of  the  patri- 
mony of  Saint  Peter. 

Now  what  is  all  this  but  deliberate 
aggression,  and  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe  ?  If  the  scheme 
succeeds,  France,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  claim  the  lion's  share  of  the 
booty,  which  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  any  independent 
state.  At  present  we  are  and  we 
will  remain  strictly  neutral,  though 
anything  but  uninterested  spectators 
of  the  conflict  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
Our  ministers  have  tried  to  prevent 
the  collision,  but  have  failed,  because 
the  aggressive  movement  had  been 
deliberately  planned  and  prepared, 
and  no  persuasion  of  man  could 
divert  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
from  his  purpose.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  but  three  bel- 
ligerents, nor  do  we  believe  that  any 
other  will  appear  in  the  field  until  the 
campaign  is  much  further  advanced ; 
but  the  interests  of  Britain  require 
.  that  a  wary  watch  should  be  kept, 
and  that  we  should  be  prepared  for 
every  emergency. 

Over-much  suspicion  is  not  the 
tendency  of  the  British  people.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  rather  cre- 
dulous, and  prone  to  accept  as  evi- 
dences of  sincerity  all  manner  of 
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vehement  protestations.  It  is  a  gene- 
rous fault,  if  it  be  one,  and  cer- 
tainly is  preferable  to  the  Machia- 
vellian method  of  considering  every 
man  a  rogue  until  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  otherwise.  But  we 
must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  hood- 
winked, or  allow  our  confidence  to  be 
abused.  We  have  seen  enough  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  be  aware  that  he 
cannot  be  trusted.  His  career  has  been 
tortuous  and  crooked,  he  is  a  prac- 
tised and  profound  dissembler,  and 
he  has,  in  the  Idees  Napoleoniennes, 
written  in  1839,  long  before  he  had  a 
chance  of  empire,  developed  an  ag- 
gressive policy  for  the  guidance  of 
France  which  ought  surely  to  put  us 
upon  our  guard.  We  have  also  had 
ample  experience  of  the  machinations 
of  Russia,  of  her  secresy  in  forming 
plans,  her  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
them,  and  her  ingenuity  in  carrying 
them  out.  A  separate  alliance  there- 
fore between  France  and  Russia, 
the  two  great  intriguing  powers  of 
Europe,  of  whatever  nature  it  may 
be,  must  necessarily  cause  anxiety 
both  in  Britain  and  in  Germany. 
France  and  Russia  combined  would 
be  in  a  position  to  assert,  though 
they  might  not  be  able  to  achieve, 
both  maritime  and  military  supre- 
macy ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
such  a  combination  is  not  a  new 
thing.  It  has  happened  more  than 
once  already. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Russia  has  engaged  herself 
to  France  so  deeply,  for  it  is  question- 
able whether  her  doing  so  would  be 
a  wise  political  step.  We  believe 
that  she  was  deeply  offended  by  the 
conduct  of  Austria,  in  not  giving  her 
active  assistance  during  the  Turkish 
war,  an  assistance  which  she  con- 
sidered herself  well  entitled  to  ex- 
pect, in  return  for  the  services  ren- 
dered in  1849.  But  great  states  are 
rarely  revengeful,  at  least  as  indivi- 
duals are.  Accommodation  is  better 
than  rupture ;  and  there  is  that  com- 
munity of  interest,  of  sentiment,  and. 
of  political  theory  betweenthe  govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  Austria,  which 
must  render  a  permanent  misunder- 
standing a  serious  calamity  to  both. 
An  alliance  of  Russia  with  France, 
so  intimate  that  the  military  force  of 
the  former  should  be  stationed  on 


the  frontiers  of  Austria  for  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  favouring  the  designs 
of  the  latter,  could  not  be  otherwise 
interpreted,  both  here  and  in  Ger- 
many, than  as  the  token  of  a  deep- 
laid  conspiracy,  and  from  that  hour 
we  might  abandon  all  hope  of  escap- 
ing from  a  general  conflict.  For  we 
cannot  imagine  such  an  active  alli- 
ance except  for  aggressive  purposes ; 
neither  can  we  suppose  that  Russia 
would  interfere  without  being  tempt- 
ed by  the  prospect  of  some  special 
advantage  to  herself.  We  should 
then  be  forced  to  conclude  that  Rus- 
sia was  about  to  recommence  her  at- 
tempt on  Turkey  under  cover  of  the 
war  in  Italy,  and  that  her  military 
demonstration  on  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier was  intended  to  prolong  that 
war,  and  indirectly  to  aid  the  French 
arms  by  distracting  the  attention  of 
their  antagonists.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  such  game  may  be 
played,  or  at  least  be  in  contempla- 
tion ;  and  we  must  keep  that  contin- 
fncy  in  view.  In  the  councils  of 
irope  at  this  moment  there  is  so 
much  moral  obliquity,  that  we  do 
not  know  in  whom  we  can  repose 
confidence,  to  whose  honesty  we 
may  trust.  The  greed  of  empire, 
so  long  restrained,  is  now  manifested 
and  almost  openly  avowed  by  states 
of  magnitude  and  power.  Nation  is 
arrayed  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom,  not,  as  of  yore,  for 
the  sake  of  vindicating  religious  free- 
dom, or  of  asserting  claims  of  here- 
ditary succession,  but  for  a  trial  of 
brute  strength,  robbery  being  the  ob- 
ject of  one  party,  and  dogged  resis- 
tance the  determination  of  the  other. 
It  is  of  great  consequence  that  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves,  through 
vague  sympathies  for  what  are  called 
oppressed  nationalities,  or  aspirations 
after  freedom  which  are  too  often 
Utopian  in  their  character,  to  take  a 
false  view  of  the  real  position  of 
affairs  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
animus  of  the  different  parties.  Let 
it  be  conceded  that  the  rule  of  Austria 
is  despotic — so,  it  may  be  said,  is 
that  of  almost  every  other  country. 
Our  own  tree  of  liberty  was  of  slow 
growth.  It  did  not  start  up  sud- 
denly in  full  luxuriance,  like  the 
gourd  of  Jonah — had  it  done  so,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  it  soon 
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would  have  withered  away.  Con- 
stitutions conjured  up  for  the  nonce, 
like  those  of  the  Abbd  Sieyes,  have 
no  real  vitality.  They  are  raised  in 
the  morning,  and  ere  sundown  they 
have  wholly  perished.  So  has  it 
been  with  the  many  constitutions 
which  distracted  France  has  known. 
None  of  them  have  proved  perma- 
nent ;  none  of  them  have  been  des- 
tined to  endure.  Like  trees  which 
have  been  hastily  cut  down,  trans- 
ported to  another  place,  and  stuck  in- 
to the  earth  without  roots,  to  serve  as 
a  temporary  avenue  for  some  pageant 
or  procession,  they  have  drooped  and 
died,  and  become  firewood  ;  and 
now,  in  their  place,  we  behold  indeed 
a  tree,  but  it  is  the  rooted  upas  of 
absolutism.  Some  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try are  far  too  apt  to  take  for  granted 
that  constitutional  freedom  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  successful  revolt. 
Alas !  experience  has  shown  us  but 
too  plainly  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  actual  result  is  anarchy, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  mob  des- 
potism infinitely  more  dangerous 
and  destructive  than  that  of  a  single 
man.  These  are  things,  however, 
which  our  enthusiasts  are  slow  to 
perceive,  or  perceiving  will  not  allow. 
They  sympathise  with  every  re- 
volt, without  inquiring  whether  or 
not  the  revolt  has  been  justified  by 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  they  express  their  abstract 
detestation  of  despotism,  without 
reflecting  that  despotism  is  the  stock 
best  adapted  to  receive  the  graft  of 
constitutional  liberty.  And  never 
yet  did  the  nation  fit  for  freedom 
fail  to  attain  to  it,  not  by  violent 
spasmodic  efforts,  but  by  that  gradual 
spread  of  intelligence  and  irresistible 
power  of  opinion  which  even  sceptres 
cannot  control,  and  which,  while  it 
renders  the  freeman  capable  of  using 
rightly  his  great  privilege,  inculcates 
that  respect  for  law  and  order  with- 
out which  liberty  is  nothing  but  a 
name. 

Some  of  us  may  think  it  a  hard 
thing  and  unjust  that  Austria  should 
have  rule  over  any  part  of  Italy, 
and  may  find  fault  with  the  political 
arrangements  which  gave  her  the 
command  of  Lombardy.  That  point, 
were  we  to  take  it  up,  would  open  to 
us  a  very  wide  field  for  discussion. 


In  the  first  place,  we  should  have  to 
consider  whether  by  natural  law  or 
the  ordinances  of  God  it  is  permis- 
sible that  two  or  more  nations  of 
distinct  origin  and  with  different 
languages  should  be  subject  to  the 
sway  of  one  ruler.  Surely  it  is  too 
late  to  agitate  such  a  question  as 
that,  more  especially  as  the  British 
empire  affords  us  many  instances  of 
a  similar  union.  In  the  second  place, 
we  should  have  to  enter  thoroughly 
into  the  examination  of  title,  which 
might  require  the  production  of  a 
treatise  as  lengthy  and  intricate  as 
Mr  Carlyle's  dissertation  on  the  rise 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  We 
venture  to  think  that  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  going  beyond 
the  fact  that  Austria  is  in  prescrip- 
tive possession  of  Lombardy.  She 
received  it,  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  European  powers,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  has  since  held 
it  undisturbed,  save  by  the  treacher- 
ous attempt  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
subsequent  to  1848.  No  better  title 
could  be  given  ;  and  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  denied,  surely  it  is  great  folly  in 
any  of  us  to  call  in  question  her 
rights.  If  a  general  congress  cannot 
settle  boundaries,  and  give  a  valid 
title  to  the  possession  of  provinces, 
what  can  it  effect  1  "What  is  the 
purport  of  its  meeting,  or  the  use  of 
its  deliberations  1  Without  such  a 
solemn  settlement,  bearing  the  cha- 
racter of  a  general  European  compact, 
there  would  be  a  perpetual  contest 
for  dominion,  and  the  sword  would 
never  be  sheathed.  Do  not  let  us 
undervalue  or  contemn  these  treaties, 
for  they  have  been  productive  of  vast 
benefits  to  us.  They  have  preserved 
us  from  wholesale  war  for  more  than 
forty  years,  within  which  space  of 
time  more  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  more 
social  improvements  planned  and 
executed,  than  men  of  the  last  gener- 
ation could  have  imagined  in  their 
wildest  dreams.  They  have  served, 
at  all  events,  to  curb  ambition,  if  they 
have  not  wholly  restrained  it ;  and 
even  now  they  furnish  us  with  a  clear 
means  of  ascertaining  who  are  the 
aggressors  in  this  fresh  international 
quarrel. 
There  is,  we  observe,  a  tone  of  poco- 
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curantism  assumed  of  late  by  some 
influential  journals  of  the  Liberal 
sort,  upon  which,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  mislead,  we  must  necessarily  offer 
a  remark.  They  maintain  that,  un- 
der no  conceivable  circumstances, 
will  it  be  necessary  for  Britain  to 
take  part  in  the  conflict — that  this 
is  merely  a  struggle  between  tyrants, 
which  they  must  be  left  to  fight 
out  by  themselves — that  while  they 
exhaust  themselves  by  war,  we  shall 
rapidly  become  more  prosperous  by 
peace — and  that  we  have  no  inte- 
rest whatever  in  opposing  any  kind 
of  change  in  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

That  is,  no  doubt,  a  comfortable 
creed ;  but,  like  most  creeds  com- 
posed entirely  on  the  soothing  prin- 
ciple of  embodying  our  hopes  and 
wishes  only,  we  apprehend  that  it  is 
fallacious.  Nations  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  what  is  going  on  around 
them.  War,  like  the  flames  on  an 
Indian  prairie,  or  a  conflagration  in 
a  crowded  city,  has  a  tendency  to 
spread — 

"  Et  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus 
ardet." 

Therefore  we  must  take  good  heed  lest 
the  fire  should  extend  beyond  certain 
limits.  So  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
one  locality  which  is  strongly  fenced 
without,  there  is  hope  that  it  may 
exhaust  its  fury  there  without  injury 
to  the  neighbouring  tenements ;  and 
so  long  as  Italy  remains  the  sole  seat 
of  war,  and  no  other  belligerents  de- 
clare themselves,  this  country  is  un- 
der no  obligation  to  declare  itself 
on  either  side.  Our  Ministers  dis- 
charged one  part  of  their  duty,  and 
a  most  important  one,  though  it  was 
not  crowned  with  success,  by  making 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  outbreak  : 
another  part  yet  remains,  and  that  is, 
to  use  every  means  of  persuasion  and 
remonstrance  with  the  undeclared 
powers,  in  order  to  restrain  them 
from  rushing  into  the  fray, 
indeed  must  the  man  be  who  has 
no  perception  of  the  danger  which 
threatens  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
which  can  only  be  averted,  under 
God's  grace,  by  extreme  caution  and 
forbearance.  There  is  danger  in  more 
quarters  than  one.  The  appearance 
of  Russia  acting  in  concert  with 
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France,  even  though  her  operations 
were  confined  merely  to  marching 
troops  to  the  Gallician  frontier,  would 
add  greatly  to  the  ferment  in  Ger- 
many, and  possibly  compel  Prussia, 
who  has  hitherto  done  good  service 
by  restraining  the  more  fiery  and  im- 
patient section  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, to  assume  an  offensive  at- 
titude, or  at  least  to  give  her  consent, 
hitherto  withheld,  to  the  stationing  of 
a  federal  army  of  observation  on  the 
Rhine,  which  certainly  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  movement  on  the 
part  of  France.  The  policy  announ- 
ced by  Prussia  is  shortly  this  : — She 
declines  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the 
Austrian  non-federal  dominions.  She 
will  not  take  the  initiative,  by  mak- 
ing a  demonstration  on  the  Rhenish 
frontier ;  but  at  the  same  time,  she  de- 
clares, without  hesitation  or  restraint, 
that  she  will  take  the  field  in  case  the 
territory  of  the  Confederation  should 
be  menaced  on  any  side  whatever. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  this  cautious  though  reso- 
lute policy  on  the  part  of  Prussia  at 
the  present  crisis ;  for  the  war  party 
in  Germany  is  very  strong,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  states  seem  inclined  to 
arm  in  Austria's  quarrel,  indepen- 
dent of  federal  considerations.  The 
representatives  of  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Saxony,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  have  been  urging 
the  Diet  to  order  the  immediate 
movement  of  three  corps-d'armee 
towards  the  Rhine;  a  proposition 
which,  if  agreed  to,  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  construed  by  the  French 
nation  into  a  challenge.  Besides 
this,  there  is  another  danger  very 
likely  to  arise  contingently  on  the 
success  of  the  French  and  Sardinian 
arms.  The  latter  could  hardly  effect 
their  object  of  driving  the  Austrians 
out  of  Lombardy,  without  entering 
some  part  of  recognised  German 
territory.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said, 
Blind  that  as  such  territory  will  presum- 
ably be  Austrian,  no  new  complica- 
tion can  arise,  because  the  bellige- 
rents continue  the  same ;  but  those 
who  argue  thus  know  little  of  the 
spirit  which  animates  the  German 
Bund ;  for  as  certainly  as  the  roll  of 
thunder  follows  the  flash  of  light- 
ning, will  Germany  rise  in  arms  so 
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soon  as  the  foot  of  a  French  soldier 
lias  been  planted  upon  any  portion 
of  her  soil. 

If  Russia  should  abstain  from  all 
interference  (which  is  not  impossible, 
for  the  recent  change  in  the  Aus- 
trian ministry,  by  the  substitution  of 
Rechberg  for  Buol  seems  to  point 
towards  a  reconciliation),  we  are 
hopeful  that  Germany  may  escape 
being  implicated  in  the  quarrel,  at 
all  events  for  the  present.  What- 
ever may  be  the  future  designs  of 
Louis  Napoleon  for  the  extension  of 
the  French  Empire,  he  cannot  be 
desirous  that  the  forces  of  Germany 
should  be  arrayed  against  him  until 
the  Italian  campaign  is  concluded. 
For,  despite  French  courage  and  con- 
fidence, which  are  always  tinctured 
with  a  little  of  the  gasconading 
spirit,  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken may  not  prove  an  easy  one ; 
nor  are  his  chances  of  success,  when 
weighed  against  the  probability  of 
failure,  so  very  great  as  to  give  any- 
thing like  an  assurance  of  victory. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  prepara- 
tions and  undoubted  military  force, 
it  may  yet  be  some  time  before  he 
takes  up  his  quarters  at  Milan ;  and 
even  were  he  there,  he  has  still  to 
break  through  the  strongest  line  of 
fortresses  in  Europe  before  he  can  call 
Lombardy  his  own.  Austria  has  a 
magnificent  army,  well  disciplined 
and  officered ;  and  her  soldiers,  in 
point  of  endurance,  are  second  to 
none  in  Europe,  though  they  may  be 
deficient  in  the  dash  and  rapidity 
of  movement  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  French. 
Throughout  the  last  great  war  the 
French  found  the  Austrians  to  be 
most  formidable  opponents ;  and  for 
their  victories  they  were  more  in- 
debted to  the  consummate  mili- 
tary genius  and  quick  tactics  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  than  to  the  supe- 
riority of  their  men.  What  the 
military  talents  of  the  nephew  may 
be,  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  said  to 
have  diligently  studied  the  strategic 
art,  and  to  have  made  himself  a 
thorough  master  of  its  principles. 
But  theory  is  one  thing,  and  practice 
another ;  and  we  have  yet  to  find  out 
whether  a  man  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  fifty  without  having  seen  a 
shot  fired  on  the  field  of  battle,  is 


competent  to  direct  extensive  mili- 
tary operations.  It  is  a  daring  at- 
tempt, which  some  might  call  pre- 
sumptuous, and  which,  if  unsuccess- 
ful, may  be  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  himself.  But  we 
cannot  kwish  that  it  were  otherwise. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  main  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  should  go 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  Italy  is  the 
sole  field  of  military  operations,  and 
no  other  states  enter  the  arena  as 
combatants,  Britain  may  be  able  to 
remain  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
strife.  If  France  and  Sardinia  should 
be  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  wrest 
Lombardy  from  Austria,  there  is,  so 
far  as  human  foresight  can  reach, 
even  a  fair  prospect  that  the  war 
may  not  become  general ;  and  could 
we  reckon  on  a  cordial  reconciliation 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
an  abandonment  of  her  aggressive 
schemes  in  the  direction  of  Turkey 
by  the  former  power,  such  hopes 
would  be  materially  strengthened. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Aus- 
trians be  driven  out  of  Lombardy,  a 
very  serious  question  will  be  forced 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  neutral 
states.  Are  the  provinces  so  re- 
deemed, or  rescued,  or  emancipated 
— it  is  difficult  in  this  case  to  find  a 
term  perfectly  appropriate  and  de- 
scriptive of  their  situation— to  be  re- 
garded as  conquest,  and  as  such  to 
be  appropriated  or  divided  solely  at 
the  will  of  the  captors'?  It  is  not 
likely  that  France  and  her  coadjutor 
would  broadly  assert  so  much ;  for 
a  war  of  liberation  is  something 
very  different  from  a  war  of  con- 
quest, and  implies  a  due  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  rescued  people.  But 
it  is  quite  easy  to  manage  things  so, 
that  an  expression  of  opinion  by  a 
coerced  or  purchased  junta  may  be 
made  to  pass  for  the  deliberate  reso- 
lution of  a  people  ;  and,  under  bay- 
onet rule,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  would  be  found  daring  enough  to 
gainsay  the  will  of  the  liberators. 
Are  we  then  prepared  to  allow  Lom- 
bardy and  Venice,  as  also  the 
Duchies — for  their  fate  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  the  Austro-Italian  pro- 
vinces— to  be  partitioned  by  France 
and  Sardinia  f  We  do  not  press  for 
an  immediate  answer  to  that  ques- 
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tion— we  dp  not  think  that  the  time 
for  discussing  it  has  yet  arrived — 
but  we  wish  that  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  the  extent  of  the  in- 
terests involved,  should  be  made  ap- 
parent to  all.  Also  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  scheme  of  li- 
beration includes  the  southern  as 
well  as  the  northern  part  of  Italy. 
The  Pontifical  States  and  Naples 
must  also  be  revolutionised  and  over- 
run. We  have  no  sympathy  to  ex- 
pend upon  either  the  Pope  or  the 
Neapolitan  tyrant,  but  their  expul- 
sion would  leave  a  further  tract  of 
splendid  territory  to  be  divided.  The 
question,  when  fully  propounded,  will 
be  this— Shall  Italy,  from  the  Alps 
to  Calabria,  along  with  fair  and 
blooming  Sicily,  become  the  appan- 
age of  the  Gaul  ? 

Firmly  as  we  entertain  the  belief 
that  the  hearts  of  kings,  as  well  as 
the  destinies  of  nations,  are  in  the 
Divine  rule  and  governance,  and  are 
disposed  and  turned  as  seemeth  best 
to  the  godly  wisdom,  and  that  mere 
human  sagacity  is  unavailing  to  aid 
us  in  the  time  of  perplexity,  we  must 
nevertheless  remember  that  we  are 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  who 
has  given  us  a  rule  of  duty,  and  that 
we  must  endeavour  to  shape  our  con- 
duct in  accordance  with  that  rule, 
under  circumstances  however  trying, 
leaving  the  issue  with  confidence  to 
His  determination.  We  cannot  hope 
to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  a 
general  war  in  Europe.  Rashly  to 
provoke  war,  or  to  rush  into  it  head- 


long, without  due  cause  and  delibe- 
ration, would  be  a  deep  national 
crime;  but  to  defend  the  rights  of 
ourselves  and  others,  when  these  are 
clearly  ascertained,  against  unprin- 
cipled ambition  and  daring  outrage, 
is  a  duty  so  manifest  that  none  but 
fanatics  would  venture  to  deny  it. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  doubt 
and  dismay  which  pervade  Europe, 
arising  mainly  from  the  tortuous 
policy  of  Russia,  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  France,  and  the  selfish  obdu- 
racy of  Austria,  it  is  cheering  to 
know  that  we  can  reckon  upon  the 
co-operation  of  one  great  power, 
against  whom  no  charge  of  having 
violated  treaties,  since  the  last  gene- 
ral settlement,  has  been  made.  The 
interests  of  Prussia  seem  to  be  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  ours.  Liberal 
in  her  tendencies  and  Protestant  in 
her  faith,  Prussia  is  our  natural  ally ; 
and  her  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  Germanic  Diet  has  been  wisely 
and  salutarily  exerted.  We  are  next 
to  certainly  assured  that  nothing 
whatever  can  occur  to  weaken  this 
fortunate  alliance,  which  is  founded 
upon  reciprocity  of  sentiment,  family 
union,  and  the  mutual  respect  of  the 
people.  And  so,  not  confiding  in 
our  own  strength,  but  in  divine  bless- 
ing, let  us  endeavour  to  fulfil  our 
duty,  and  patiently  expect  a  gra- 
cious answer  to  the  daily  prayer  of 
the  Church  of  England— "  Give  peace 
in  our  time,  0  Lord ;  because  there 
is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  but 
only  thou,  0  God." 
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Canarese  race,  the,  in  India,  311. 

Carey,  Rev.  Mr,  in  India,  473. 

CARLYLE,  Mirage  philosophy,  127 — His- 
tory of  Frederick,  142. 

Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus,  remarks  on, 
128,  129— his  French  Revolution,  128 
— his  Hero-worship,  135 — his  Past  and 
Present,  ib. — his  Latter  day  Pamph- 
lets, 136— on  Associations,  520. 

Carr,  bishop,  477. 

Caste,  origin  of,  in  India,  313,  et  seq. 

CASTS  AND  CREEDS  OF  INDIA,  THE,  308. 

Cat  on  the  Dovrefell,  the,  374. 

Cavalry,  the  French,  259— the  Turkish, 
450. 

Cavour,  count,  policy  and  views  of,  385, 
386 — proceedings  of,  at  Congress  of 
Paris,612  et  seq. — communications  be- 
tween, and  Napoleon  III.,  615 — pro- 
posals of,  regarding  the  Papal  States, 
616— alliance  with  France,  618. 

Caxton,  Pisistratus,  What  will  he  do 
with  it  ?  Part  the  last,  1. 
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Ceylon,  early  Christian  church  in,  463. 

Chadwick,  Mr,  as  the  leader  of  the  sani- 
tarian movement,  232 — his  report  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring 
population,  235. 

CHALONS,  THE  CAMP,  251. 

Chauncy,  Sir  Henry,  and  the  witch  of 
Walkerne,  570  et  seq. 

Chevalier,  M.,  on  the  probable  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold,  481. 

Cholas,  the,  in  the  Nilgherry  hills,  310. 

Christians,  the  expulsion  of  the,  from 
Japan,  50,  65. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA,  462. 

Christianity,  declarations  of  the  Indian 
proclamation  regarding,  120  et  seq. 

Church,  present  position  of  the,  109. 

Churchill,  Arabella,  and  James  II.,  665. 

Civil  Service  Commissioners,  errors  of 
the,  605, 

Clarendon,  lord,  on  the  Italian  question, 
612. 

Clarke,  Jane,  the  trial  of,  for  witch- 
craft, 572  note. 

Classics,  importance  of  study  of  the,  1 98. 

Claverhouse,Macaulay's  animosity  to,  662. 

Cleveland,  the  duchess  of,  and  Marl- 
borough,  663. 

CLOTHES  AND  SCARECROWS,  274. 

Clothilde,  the  princess,  marriage  of 
Prince  Napoleon  to,  377 — political  ob- 
jects of  the  marriage  of,  619. 

Cobden,  Mr,  his  translation  of  Chevalier 
on  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  481. 

Coke,  chief-justice,  on  witchcraft,  567. 

Colquhoun's  Salmon  Casts,  &c.,  notice  of, 
81. 

Combination,  the  power  of,  521. 

COMPETITIVE  SYSTEM,  THE,  AND  THE  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE,  598. 

Conjuror,  a  Japanese,  538. 

Conquest,  passion  for,  in  France,  251. 

CONTINENT,  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE, 
765. 

ConversationsLexicon,the,  on  the  French 
and  English  navies,  646,  647,  651. 

Conybeare,  Mr,  on  the  press,  191. 

Copper,  abundance,  &c.  of,  in  Japan,  535. 

Cornwallis,  lord,  views  of,  as  to  Christian- 
ising India,  471. 

Corrie,  bishop,  477. 

Cottager's  religious  meditations,  the,  173. 

County  franchise,  the  proposed  lowering 
of  the,  513. 

Courtesans,  class  of,  in  Japan,  408. 

Cranmer,  charge  of,  on  witchcraft,  567. 

Credulity,  ancient  and  modern,  567. 

CRY  FOR  REFORM,  THE,  505. 

Csitate,  the  battlefield  of,  300. 

Cuchullin  hills,  the,  82,  83. 

Dai-see,  temple  of,  Japan,  532,  534. 

Danube  river,  the,  296. 

DASENT'S  TALES  FROM  THE  NORSE,  366. 

Deal  try,  bishop,  477. 

Decima  (Japan),  sketches  at,  49. 

Derby,  lord,  his  speech  on  the  Italian 


question,  378 — defence  of  his  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  &c.,  626. 

Derby  ministry,  the,  their  proposed  re- 
form bill,  509 — review  of  their  career, 
628. 

De  Tocqueville  on  the  press,  183,  193. 

Diana  frigate,  loss  of  the,  at  Simoda,  245. 

Dickens,  Mr,  his  picture  of  the  public 
servant,  598,  600. 

Digestion,  what,  in  the  Hydra,  588. 

Diligence,  a  French,  438. 

DISSOLVING  VIEW  OF  MONEY  AND  THE 
FRANCHISE,  A,  481. 

Drama,  the  alleged  decline  of  the,  110. 

Dramatic  performances,  Burmese,  37. 

Dress,  the  prevalent  style  of,  277. 

Drill,  system  of,  in  the  Chalons  camp,  264. 

Duff,  Dr,  on  caste  in  India,  314  note. 

Dutch,  first  arrival  of  the,  in  Japan,  65 — 
dress  among  the,  285. 

Dutch  bazaar,  the,  at  Decima,  49,  52. 

Earthquakes,  frequency  of, in  Ni-pon,545. 

East  India  Company,  the,  close  of  the 
rule  of,  113  et  seq. — history  of,  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity  in  India,  467. 

Edinburgh,  employment  of  sewage  water 
at,  224— history  of  the  Whig  domina- 
tion in,  631. 

Educated  classes,  measures  for  extending 
the  franchise  to,  512. 

Education,  first  opposition  to  the  general 
spread  of,  164 — its  ultimate  diffusion, 
165 — as  a  qualification  for  the  suffrage, 
633. 

Ehrenberg,  the  observations  of,  595. 

Elgin,  Lord,  the  embassy  of,  to  Japan, 
his  landing,  &c.,  400  et  seq. — the  treaty 
negotiated  with  Japan  by,  537. 

Enchanted  Pot,  the,  a  Norse  legend,  177. 

Engineers,  the  French,  259. 

England,  the  war  between  Burmah  and, 
35 — early  treaty  between,  and  Japan, 
68 — treaty  negotiated  between,  and 
Japan,  537 — literary  state  of,  1712, 568 
— divergence  of  view  between,  and  Sar- 
dinia, 617. 

English  and  French  navies,  comparison 
of  the,  643  et  seq. — at  the  opening  and 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  646. 

Englishman,  dress  of  the,  286. 

Examination  system  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, remarks  on  the,  598  et  seq. 

Fairleas,  parish  of,  a  sketch,  170. 

Fairy  tales,  hostility  of  the  utilitarians  to, 
366. 

FALSELY  ACCUSED,  208. 

Fancy  ball,  picture  of  a,  282,  283. 

Faraday,  professor,  report  on  the  Thames 
by,  227. 

Financial  Reform  Association  of  Liver- 
pool, the,  523 — address  of,  to  the 
working  classes,  634. 

Firando,  English  factory  at,  69 — aban- 
donment of  it,  537. 

Fire,  early  worship  of,  in  India,  317. 
FLEETS  AND  NAVIES,  FRANCE,  Part  I.,  643. 
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Forty  shilling  freeholds,  proposed  change 
regarding,  511. 

France,  military  spirit  and  passion  for 
glory  in,  251 — warlike  preparations  of, 
376  —  the  alliance  between  Sardinia 
and,  377 — feeling  in,  regarding  the  war, 
388 — substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in, 
483,  484 — growing  cordiality  between, 
and  Sardinia,  6 1 7 — her  navy  compared 
with  that  of  England,  643  et  seq. — its 
recent  progress,  645  —  her  present 
steam  navy,  651 — organisation  of  her 
seamen  under  the  maritime  conscrip- 
tion, 657. 

Franchise,  anticipated  effects  of  the  in- 
creased supplies  of  gold  on  the,  488. 

Francis  Joseph,  the  emperor,  conduct  of, 
toward  Italy,  615. 

Franciscans,  propagandist  efforts  of  the, 
in  India,  464. 

Frederick  the  Great,  Carlyle's  History  of, 
142. 

French  and  English  navies,  comparison 
of  the,  643. 

French  passport  system,  the,  77. 

French  soldiers,  sketches  of,  256. 

Frenchman,  dress  of  the,  285. 

Frigates,  steam,  France  and  England,  653. 

Fusi-hama,  peak  of,  Japan,  244,  545. 

Gemmation,  reproduction  by,  591. 

Generation  of  the  polype,  the,  593; 

Genoa,  sketches  in,  444  et  seq\ 

Germany,  dress  in,  285. 

Gladstone's  Homer,  remarks  on,  196. 

Godolphin,  disclosure  of  the  Brest  expe- 
dition by,  671. 

Gold,  alleged  effects  of  the  increased 
supplies  of,  481. 

Gonds,  the,  in  India,  310. 

Gotama,  introduction  of  Budhism  into 
India  by,  325. 

Granville,  lord,  on  the  Italian  question, 
377. 

Great  Britain,  unanimity  in,  on  the 
Italian  question,  380 — position  of,  re- 
garding Italy,  390  et  seq. —  her  navy 
compared  with  that  of  France,  643 
et  seq. 

Grey,  earl,  on  the  Italian  question,  379. 

Grote,  Mr,  democratic  tendencies  of,  198. 

Guicowar,  the,  fidelity  of,  during  the 
mutiny,  119. 

Hale,  Sir  M..  trial  of  witches  before,  567. 

Handa,  the  rock-scenery  of,  87. 

Harris,  Mr,  American  consul  at  Simoda, 
248  et  seq. 

Heber,  bishop,  in  India,  476. 

Hebrides,  scenery  of  the,  81,  82. 

Henley,  Mr,  the  resignation  of,  510. 

Herbert,  Mr  Sidney,  his  attack  on  the 
newspaper  press,  180. 

HERODOTUS,  RAWLINSON'S,  195. 

Hewskin,  Mr,  American  interpreter  at 
Japan,  248 — notices  of,  394,  396. 

Hicks,  Mrs,  trial  and  execution  of,  580. 

Holkar,  fidelity  of,  during  the  mutiny,  119. 


Holland,  dress  in,  285. 
Holyoake,  Mr,  the  secularist,  528. 
Hopkins,  Mathew,  the  witchfinder,  567. 
Horsemanship,  various  styles  of,  455. 

HOW  TO  BOIL  PEAS,  70. 
HOW  WE  WENT  TO  SKTE,  155. 

Hydra,  observations  on  the,  585  et  seq. 

INDIA,  THE  ROYAL  PROCLAMATION  TO,  113. 

INDIA,  THE  CASTES  AND  CREEDS  or,  308. 

INDIA,  CHRISTIANITY  IN,  462. 

India,  successive  races  which  have  over- 
run, 309 — ancient  mystery  connected 
with,  463. 

Indian  civil  service,  the  competitive  sys- 
tem for  the,  602. 

Indian  mutiny,  fidelity  of  the  native 
states  during  the,  118. 

Indo-Chinese  race,  seat  of  the,  33. 

Infantry,  the  French,  260. 

Infusoria,  importance  of  the,  595. 

Irawadi  river,  the,  34,  36. 

Ireland,  difficulties  connected  with  edu- 
cation in,  166. 

Italian  question,  discussions  on  .the,  at 
Congress  of  Paris,  613 — dangers  to 
Europe,  &c.  from  the,  639  et  seq. 

ITALY,  HER  NATIONALITY  OR  DEPEN- 
DENCE, 350. 

Jainism,  rise  of,  in  India,  327. 

James  II.,  Macaulay  on,  661. 

Japan,  the  houses  of,  51 — sketch  of  the 
history  of,  62  et  seq. — general  well- 
being  of  the  population  of,  532 — treaty 
negotiated  with,  537. 

JAPANESE  WATERS,  A  CRUISE  IN,  Part  II., 
49— Part  III.,  239— Part  IV.,  393— 
Part  V.,  532. 

Jats,  the  arrival  of,  in  India,  312. 

Jesso,  island  of,  62 

Jesuit  missions  to  India,  the,  466  et  seq. 

Jheend,  rajah  of,  during  the  mutiny,  118. 

Joblings,  a  sketch,  522. 

Jones,  Mr  R.,  on  a  drop  of  water,  595. 

KALAPAT,  THE  TURKS  IN,  1854,  Part  I., 
291— Part  II.,  449. 

Kamisaki,  cape,  Japan,  394. 

Kanagawa,  bay  of,  Japan,  394. 

Karens,  the,  in  Burmah,  34. 

KAYE'S  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA,  review 
of,  462. 

Khonds,  the,  in  India,  310. 

Kiernander,  missionary  in  India,  4 70, 471. 

Koles,  the,  in  India,  310. 

Koolies,  race  of  the,  in  India,  310. 

Kshatriyas,  the,  in  India,  312  —  caste 
of,  313,  321. 

Kublai  Khan,  invasion  of  Japan  by,  62. 

Kurumbas,  the,  an  Indian  tribe,  310. 

Kyens,  the,  in  Burmah,  34. 

Latin  classics  and  the  Greek,  199. 

Leeds,  the  queen's  visit  to,  521. 

Liberals,  disunited  state  of  the,  627,  637. 

Libraries,  school  and  parochial,  168. 

Literature,  modern  character  and  im- 
portance of,  96 — causes  which  have 
promoted  its  growth,  98. 
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Life  insurers,  proposed  extension  of 
franchise  to,  512. 

Light,  early  worship  of,  in  India,  316. 

Lodgers,  proposed  extension  of  franchise 
to,  512. 

Lombardy,  the  Austrian  system  in,  354. 

London,  scheme  for  the  drainage  of,  228. 

Louis  Philippe,  French  navy  under,  649. 

LUCK  OF  LADYSMEDB,  THE,  Part  I.,  335 
—Part  II.,  413— Part  III.,  546— Part 
IV.,  677. 

Lucknow,  impression  made  by  the  de- 
fence of,  462. 

Lyons,  sketches  at,  433  et  seq. 

MACAULAY,LORD,ANDMARLBOROUGH,661. 

Macaulay,  the  defeat  of,  in  Edinburgh,632. 

M'Kay,  general,  the  grave  of,  88. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G.,  on  witchcraft,  575. 

Madras,  the  first  English  church  at,  468 
—  constituted  a  bishopric,  477. 

Mahratta  race,  the,  in  India,  311. 

Malabar,  early  Christian  church  in,  463. 

Mandelslo,  John,  account  of  early  life  in 
India  by,  468. 

Manhood  suffrage,  probable  results  of,632. 

Manu,  the  code  of,  313,  322  et  seq. 

Marco  Polo,  account  of  Japan  by,  62. 

Maritime  conscription,  the  decree  for 
the,  in  France,  657. 

Marlborough,  examination  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  attack  on,  661  et  seq. — and  on 
the  duchess,  664  note. 

Marseilles,  sketches  at,  437. 

Marshman,  labours  of,  in  India,  473. 

Martyn,  the  Kev.  Henry,  473. 

Master,  Streynham,  the  first  English 
church  built  in  India  by,  468. 

Maximilian,  the  archduke,  615. 

MEPHITIS  AND  THE  ANTIDOTE,  222. 

Metcalfe,  lord,  views  of,  as  to  the  right 
of  adoption  in  India,  117. 

Miaco,  city  of,  Japan,  242. 

Middleton,  bishop,  on  India,  474,  475. 

Military  equipage,  the  French,  259. 

Monasteries,  Burmese,  40. 

Mons,  the,  in  Pegu,  34. 

Montalembert  on  the  press,  183. 

Murad  Bey,  a  Turkish  officer,  451. 

Nabha,  the  rajah  of,  during  the  mutiny, 
118. 

Nais,  the,  and  the  Hydra,  586. 

Nangasaki,  a  visit  to,  49,  51. 

Naples,  present  state  of,  350. 

NAPOLEON  III.  AND  EUROPE,  375. 

Napoleon  III.,  his  policy  toward  Italy, 
350,  352 — his  address  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  376 — early  direction  of 
his  views  to  Italy,  614 — views  of,  in 
the  Italian  question,  618 — naval  pro- 
gress of  France  under,  644. 

Napoleon,  prince,  his  marriage  to  the 
princess  Clothilde,  376 — political  ob- 
jects of  his  marriage,  619. 

National  literature,  effects  of  a,  98. 

Naval  war,  position  occupied  by  science 
regarding,  644. 


Navies,  the  French  and  English,  com- 
pared, 643  et  seq. — at  the  opening  and 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  646 


Navy  estimates,  extracts  from  report  of 
committee  on,  649  et  seq.  passim. 

NEW  REFORM  BILL,  THE,  506. 

Newspaper  press,  advantages  of  its  being 
anonymous,  180 — the  charge  of  venal- 
ity against  it,  190. 

Nice,  sketches  at,  440 — expected  cession 
of,  to  France,  619. 

Ni-pon,  island  of,  62,  244. 

Nizam,  the,  during  the  mutiny,  119. 

Noel,  B  ,  on  Christianity  in  India,  121. 

NiJRNBERG,  A   CRIMINAL  TRIAL  IN,  1790, 

208. 

OBJECTIONABLE  BOOKS,  164. 

Officers,  the  Turkish,  character  of,  451— 
foreign,  in  the  Turkish  service,  ib. 

ONLY  A  POND,  581. 

Orderly  family,  sketch  of  an,  78. 

Orsini,  influence  of  the  conspiracy  of, 
and  of  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  614, 
615. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  CONTINENT,  765. 

Owen,  professor,  on  reproduction  by  gem- 
mation, 592  —  on  the  discoveries  of 
the  microscope,  595. 

Oxenden,  Sir  George,  468. 

Pacific  ocean,  gulf  stream  of  the,  242. 

Pagan,  ruins  of  city  of,  39. 

Palmerston,  lord,  on  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, 380 — declaration  of,  in  favour  of 
reform,  507 — the  party  of,  627,  628. 

Papal  government,  evils  of  the,  356 
et  seq. 

Papal  States,  present  state  of,  350,  616. 

Paper,  variety  of  uses  of,  in  Japan,  535. 

Paris,  a  first  sight  of,  430 — Congress  of, 
proceedings  on  Italian  question  at  the, 
612. 

PARLIAMENT,  THE  NEW,  AND  ITS  WORK, 
731 — present  state  of  oratory  in,  108 
—  influence  of  the  press  on,  109  — 
opening  of  session  of,  375 — proceed- 
ings in,  on  the  threatened  war,  377 — 
the  dissolution  of,  defence,  &c.  of  it, 
626. 

Parochial  libraries,  on,  168. 

PEAS,  HOW  TO  BOIL,  70. 

Pegu,  the  empire  of,  34,  35 — cession  of 
province  to  England,  35. 

Penn,  Macaulay's  animosity  to,  662. 

PERIODICAL  PRESS,  THE,  96,  180. 

Periodicals,  characteristics  of,  101. 

Persian  invasion,  importance  of  its 
defeat  by  the  Greeks,  199,  200. 

Physicians,  style  of  dress  of,  280. 

Pilgrimage,  comparison  of  life  to  a,  71. 

Pindar,  Peter,  his  pilgrim  and  peas,  70. 

Plutscho,  missionary  to  India,  469. 

PLYMOUTH,  THE  SIEGE  OF,  707. 

POLITICAL  FRIEND,  LINES  TO  A,  764. 

Polype,  observations  on  the,  585  tt  seq. 

Pond,  interest  of  a,  581. 
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Popery,  difficulties  from,  regarding  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  1 66. 

POPULAR  LITERATURE — THE  PERIODICAL 
PRESS,  96,  180 — TRACTS,  515. 

Portuguese,  the,  in  Japan,  50,  63 — pro- 
pagandist efforts  of,  in  India,  464. 

Powell,  judge,  character  of,  and  trial  of 
the  witch  of  Walkerne  before,  577. 

Precious  metals,  increased  supplies  of, 
and  its  effects,  482. 

Press,  influence  of  the,  on  parliament, 
&c.,  108. 

Public  servants,  the  popular  idea  of, 
598. 

Pulpit,  decreasing  influence  of  the,  109. 

Puppet  shows,  Burmese,  37,  38. 

Puranas,  origin,  &c.  of  the,  in  India,  331. 

Puseyism,  reaction  against,  167. 

Puteealah,  Maharajah  of,  his  conduct 
during  the  mutiny,  118. 

Rajpoots,  the,  in  India,  312. 

Rajpoot  States,  fidelity  of  the,  during 
the  mutiny,  119. 

RAWLINSON'S  HERODOTUS,  195. 

Reed,  Mr,  on  the  French  and  English 
steam  navies,  652. 

REFORM,  THE  CRY  FOR,  505. 

Reform,  character  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
resolutions  on,  627. 

REFORM  BILL,  THE  NEW,  506. 

Reform  agitation,  the,  375. 

Religion,  early  forms  of,  in  India,  316. 

Religious  tracts,  character  &c.  of,  515. 

Religious  Tract  Society,  the,  and  its 
publications,  516. 

Reproduction  by  the  polype,  591. 

REVIEW  OF  A  REVIEW,  750. 

Revolutionary  war,  the  English  and 
French  navies  at  the  opening  and  close 
of  the,  646. 

Riding,  different  styles  of,  455. 

Rivers,  conducting  of  sewage  into,  226. 

Romish  Church,  evils  from  the,  in  Italy, 
557  et  seq. 

Routine,  importance  of,  601. 

ROYAL  PROCLAMATION  TO  INDIA,  THE, 
113. 

Rukhings,  race  of  the,  34. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  on  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, 380 — his  proposed  resolutions  on 
the  reform  bill,  506 — his  former  bill, 
ib. — factious  character  of  his  resolu- 
tions, 627. 

Russia,  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  to- 
ward, 384 — her  views  regarding  Aus- 
tria, 387. 

Russian  bazaar,  the,  at  Nangasaki,  52. 

Ryle,  Mr,  the  tracts  of,  516. 

Sailors,  numbers,  organisation,  &c.  of,  in 
France,  657  et  seq. 

St  Francis  Xavier,  conversions  under, 
in  Japan,  63, 64 — the  missionary  efforts 
of,  in  India,  464. 

St  Thomas,  traditional  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  India  by,  463. 

Salar  Jung  during  the  mutiny,  119. 


Salmon-fishing,  sketches  of,  in  Suther- 
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